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4 a ITARIAN LECTURES AT BOOTLE, 
P LIVERPOOL. 


The following COURSE of FOUR LECTURES will be 
delivered in the Town Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, near Liver- 
pool, by the Rev. 8. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, on the under- 
mentioned Tuesday Evenings in January, 1878 ;— 

Tuesday, Jan. 8th.—‘‘ What do we mean by Unitarianism 2” 
15th.—‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” 

22nd.—*‘ What is the Great Salvation ?” 
29th.—*‘ Have we an Infallible Faith ?” 


” ” 
” ” 


” 


EACH LECTURE TO BEGIN AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


A LADY residing in Yorkshire wishes to place 
her Two Girls, aged 11 and 9 years respectively, at a 
School where health and comfort are considered of primary 
importance.—Address, W. D. C., Unitarian Herald Office. 
ANTED, an ORGANIST, for the First 
Presbyterian Church, Banbridge, Ireland: salary £40 per 
annum.—Apply to Hugh Glass, solicitor, Banbridge, Ireland, 


HE Principal of a Ladies’ School is desirous of 

meeting with a GOVERNESS thoroughly competent to 

teach French.—Address A. B., Unitarian Herald Office, Market- 
street, Manchester. 


OVERNESS.—SITUATION WANTED by a 
Young Lady (certificated): acquirements, English 
(thorough), French, music, and drawing: London or neigh- 
bourhood preferred.—Address R. H. G., 35, Wastlake Road, Cold 
Harbour Lane, London, 8.E. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—John 
Wild (successor to Louis Liebold) has a VACANCY fora 
Well-Educated Youth, about 16, as a PUPIL to the business of 
a Chemist and Druggist. Unusual facilities -will be given for 
attending lectures, &c., to qualify for the respective examina- 
tions.—225, Oxford-street, Manchester. 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, Birkdale, Southport, 


will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, January 23rd. 
B. TEMPLAR, Principal. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN DAVIES. M.A., 
Educates Six Pupils as Boarders in his house. Terms 
moderate. TWO VACANCIES. 


HITCHURCH: FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

ANNIVERSARY MERTING, Tuesday, January 8th, 1878. 
Chairman, W. RATHBONE, Esq.,M.P. for Liverpool. Speakers: 
Revs. Charles Beard, B.A., Liverpool; Joseph Wood, Leicester ; 
’. Gasquoine, B.A., Oswestry ; and RK. C. Page, of Pontypool 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 

ASSOCIATION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
in the Portland-street Church, Southport, on Thursday next, 
the 10th inst. Chair to be taken at seven o’clock by the 
President, the Rev. CHAS. BEARD, B.A. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Trustees, for the election of officers, and general 
business, will be held in Cross-street Chapel room, Manchester, 
on Thursday, the 17th January, 1878, at one o’clock precisely. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE#, v Rocratar 
CHARLES BEARD, ¢ °Cctevaries. 


ITTLE PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL. 
AA In consequence of the indisposition of the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., the MORNING LECTURE WILL BE 
OMITTED on Sunday next, and the Sermon for Children, 
previously announced, will be Postponed. Service (including 
«he Communion) will be conducted as usual at 11 15. 


REE-TRADE HALL MEETING of British 

and Foreign Unitarian Association.—Friends who have 

not yet sent in their PROMISES of NEW or ADDITIONAL 

SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will oblige by forwarding 

them, as early as convenient, to Mr. HARRY RAWSON, Local 
treasurer, Market-sirzet, Manchester. 


SEE PRO Hoc ANiT.) iC ELULR CH. 
CAPE TOWN. 

The members of the above Church have resolved to erect a 
Chureh of their own, after having for more than ten years 
cassembled in a Public Hall But being few in number and 
limited in means they are unable to do so without external aid. 
They appeal therefore to all who espouse the cause of free 
+hougbt in theo!ogical matters, to all who wish to see a religion 
gain ground which rests not on miracles, not on baseless 
assumptions. not on antiquated traditions, but on scientific 
facts and ascertained truths, a religion which satisfies the 
shuman intellect no less than the human heart 

They who feel disposed to aid a Church which demands no 
-confession of faith from its members, but declares only its con- 
viction that true religion consists in love to God and love to 
uman, are requested to send their contributions to the 
Rey. ©. VOYSEY, Camden House, Dulwich, 8.E. 


TOURBRIDGE—SUNDAY EVENING 
LECTURES 
will be Delivered in the Presbyterian Chapel, 
DATE. as under :— 
1878. LECTURER. 
Jan. 13.—Geo. St. Clair, Esq., 
of Birmingham. 
Jan. 20.—Rev. John Gordon, 
of Kenilworth. 
Jan. 27.—William Cochrane, of t 
Netherend. 


SubsECT. 
i Agnosticism. 
Universal Redemption. 


Personal Inquiry the Method 
of Forming Personal Belief. 


Feb. 3.—W. E. Mellone, of 2; a ae nee 
Kidderminster. ( Liberal Religion—What is it? 
Yeb.10.—John Cuckson, of { ModernMaterialism in itsRela- 


Birmingham. \ aie to eee ions een 
3 1e Name Emanuel (God with 
Teh. 17.—M. Gibson of Dudley. t us) as applied to Christ. 
Yeb. 24.—T. B. Broadrick, of (The World Waiting-for the 
The Lye. { Human Jesus. 
Mar. 5.—D. Maginnis, of Stour- Pre Mythology of the Old 
. bridge. ’ Testament. 
Mar.10.—Charles Clarke, of Bir- { Man’s Life on Earth; its Divine 


mingham. ‘ bites ee 
. Modern Scientific Discoveries : 
Mar.17.—H. W. Crossley: » of : How do they affect our Reli- 
Birmingham. gion? 


SERVICE WILL COMMENCE AT HALF PAST SIX O’CLOCK. 


The attendance of Inquirers after Religious Truth, especially 
such as are unconnected with any church, is earnestly 


requested, F 
All Pews Free to Visitors. 


EASIDE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDON.—Miss E. MARTIN’S 
pupils will ASSEMBLE on Tuesday, January 22nd. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Miss CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School Jan. 
23rd, 1878. Prospectus on application.—Westbourne, Grosvenor 
Road, Birkdale. 


NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S Boarding- 

School for Girls will RE-OPEN after the Christmas 

holidays on January 21st. 
on application. 


i INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 
SCHOOL.—Miss LEWIN Receives several Little Boys 

and (Girls as Boarders. The next Quarter will begin January 

22nd.—Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 

receives as BOARDERS. Girls attending the Classes of 

the Bath High School. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE 

January 22nd, 1878.—Address Mrs. JEFFERY, 9, 
Crescent, Bath. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIES, B.A., 

will RE-OPEN School on Friday, January the 25th. A 

few VACANCIES either for juniors or seniors to join in pre- 

paration for the matriculation examination of the London 

University in 1879. Prospectus on application. Present 
address, *‘ To the care of Mrs, Davis, Almswood, Evesham.” 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, condneted by Mrs. 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Musie, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &e. 
Prospectusand references forwarded on application. The NEXT 
TERM begins January 17. 


Mou T VERNON HIGH SCHOOL. 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864, 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent ussistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business, For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham,— SCHOOL RE-OPENS 
January Lith, 1878. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
tion with liberal views. Reference kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. @. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the 
Rev. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully.—NEXT TERM commences 
January 14th. 


N°: 1, ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 


MIDDLE-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, conducted by Miss 
MORGAN. There will be VACANOI4#S for TWO BOARDERS 
after the Christmas holidays, Itis Miss Morgan’s aim to pro- 
vide her pupils with a comfortable and happy home, while 
supplying them with the intellectual advantages which are 
usually only to be obtained in the best high schools or colleges. 
Professors or Governesses attend for Arithmetic, Music (Vocal 
and Instrumental), Latin, French, Drawing, Dancing, and 
Calisthenics, and Plain Sewing. Terms, 40 guineas per annum. 
Unexceptionable references. 


4NHEAP ISSUE.—Paper 6d., post 7d., direct 
A.Hood, Devonport. ‘* The Life andTeaching ofJesusChrist. 


Terms and references will be sent 


Norfolk 


NITARIAN MAGAZINE, Edited by FRANK 
W. WALCERS, Glasgow. Monthly, One Penny. Orders 
to be sent to Mr. PATERSON, 9, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 


UENDRYTH: A Legend of the Heptarchy. 
By EDWIN SIDNEY HARLTAND. Price 5s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
* A remarkable and beautiful drama.”— Unitarian Herald, 


Now Ready, 8vo. gilt edges, price 2s., post free, 2s. 2d. 
YEAR AT DRAYTON : A Story for Children, 
, By Mrs. PAUL E, FISHER, 
Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Friar-street, 
Broadway, London, 8,0, 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 

and DIARY for 1878 1S NOW READY. In tuck and gilt 
edges, ls.; cloth, 6d. (a few without diary cloth, 6d.); paper, 
4d. Orders should be sent at once to JOHN PHILLIPS, 55, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


OUNG DAYS (No. 25) for January, Now 
Ready. Price One Penny. Numerously Illustrated. 
CONTENTS.—The Seasons—ida Mayhew—Children of God— 
An Old Chelsea Pensioner—London Waifs—Wolf !— Hans 
Richter’s Christmas Tree—Chinese Proverbs—The Giant ‘‘Can’t 
help it ””—Puzzles—A Charade for January. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly 
Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited by 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. Ten Shillings per 


annum, post free, 
JANUARY. 1878. 


. Volition and Attention. By H. 8. Solly, M.A. 
. The Heclesiastical Crisis in Berlin. By Andrew Chalmers. 
. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. 

. Notices of Books. 


1. On the Clementine Homilies. By G. P. Gould, M.A. 

2. The Christianity of Christ. By J. Page Hopps. 

3. The Origin of Legend in the Lives of the Buddha. By T. W 
Rhys Davids. 

4. Maeney Arnold as a Religious Teacher. By William 

inns. 

5. Renan on the Origin of the Gospels. By William Sanday, 
M.A 

6 

7 

8 

i) 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


(CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’ GIFTS. 


7OUNG DAYS. 
Vol. II. Profusely Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


HIL’S MISTAKE. 
By BBATRICE A. JOURDAN. With Illustrations by 
Miss M. E. Epwarps. Price Is. éd.; gilt, 2s, 


OSY’S THREE HOMES. , 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. Frontispiece by Miss 
M. BE. Epwarps. Price ls. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 


HE DAISY ROOT. 
By the same Author. With Illustrations by Miss C. 
PATERSON. Price ls, éd.; gilt, 2s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOOIATION, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.c. 


~ Na al 
tes FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE 
NEW YHAR. 
A Packet, containing Twelve Beautifully Illustrated and 
Illuminated Cards, ls, 6d. 
REWARD CARDS 
In packets. price 4d., Sd., 6d., 9d., 1s.,1s. 6d., and 2s, 
The SunpAxy ScHooL AssocraTion, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C 


duslh published, ClObL, OS., 

ppee STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
37, Norfolk-street, 


The SunpDAy ScHOOL 


Strand, W.C. ‘ ne A 4 
ORKS BY UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
FREE CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


Kept in Stock or promptly procured to Order, by 
JOHNSON & RAWSON, 


ASSOCIATION, 


89, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 8. d. 

Dawson, George, M.A —Sermons (just Out) ... ...eecceeseeeee 6 0 

Herford Brooke.—The Story of Religion in England 5 0 

Dr. Channing.—Complete works ............20 -:csccscsessscsesens 3°46 
J.J. Tayler, B,A.—{Last series] Christian Aspects of Faith 

RUIACED Rate aeaicd seucchosenenan cotac¢hasdnnaudovuanenircnenteetsanuzeteceas 7 6 


J.J. Tayler, B.A. 

land 
G. Dawson, M.A.—Prayers . 
Dr. Martineau.—Endeavours 


a 


af ter 


Life (1 volume) 
Blanco White.—Heresy and Orthodoxy .... 
Rev. C. Beard, B.A.—The Soul's Way to G 
Theodore Parker.— Discourse on Religion..... 
Theodore Parker.—Ten Sermons and Prayers. 
Theodore Parker. —Life and Writings 


PAROOSOAMASCOROS AROS 


Dr. Vance Smith.—The Bible and Popular Theology ...... 
Dr. Vance Smith.—The Spirit and Word of Christ ......... 
Mary Carpenter.—Morning and Evening Meditations ... 
Samuel Greg.—A Layman’s Legacy .......6. -cscceeseeeeereseee 
Knappert.—Religion of Israel (trans. R. A. Armstrong)... 
Whitworth.—Book of Natural Laws .......0. 0 cccceeceeeeeeseeee 6 
F. W. Newman.—tThe Soul: its Sorrows, &c Re ar 
Phil’s Mistake.—A Story for the Young. Clo ls. 6d. 5 . 
PAs aRtear cadav seasecttaahvas Gh ccsudeaneatthisnek paneea tee 
anya Tires Homes, cloth, ls. 6d. ; gilt, .. 2 0 
Volume 4.—Bible for the Young ..........- 6 4 0 
Volume 2.—Young DayS....0...ccccseceeeceesereseeesseneesenenoenaanes 1 6 


The Theological Review, 2s. 6d, ; The Truthseeker, 3d.; Christ- 
ian Freeman, lid.; The Inquirer, 5d.; The Unitarian 
Herald, 1d.; The Christian Life, 2d.; The Free Word, 1d. ; 
and all other Periodicals supplied. 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


History repeats itself. William Shakespeare has 
been indicted at the assizes of the Midland circuit 
for poaching. 

A charitable lady established a home in London 
for women who had fallen victims to intemperance. 
In nine months the applications were 500, and of 
these 42 were from ladies of rank. 

The London Turners’ Company has done itself 
honour by receiving within its pale the venerable 
Dr. Moffat—the first missionary who has been a 
recipient of such distinctions as the civic companies 
can confer. 

Considerable stir is made by the Milanese papers 
in consequence of the alleged kidnapping of Signor 
Capitelli, in Bologna, who had lately become a 
convert to the Free Protestant Church. Signor 
Capitelli was a young priest of marked ability. 

The Rev. Donald Fraser, the Hon. and Rey. Mr. 
Bligh, and the Rey. William Arthur have just com- 
pleted their mission of visiting the native Protestant 
Hyangelical churches in Italy, with which they were 
entrusted by the Evangelical Alliance. Their report 
will shortly be published. 

Queen’s College, London, is to have a new head, 
This is the college for ladies in which Professor 
Maurice, and after him his brother-in-law, Professor 
Plumptre, always took so much interest. The latter 
now resigns his post, and is succeeded by a man of 
even more liberal views, Mr. Llewellyn Davies. 

It may not be generally known that we are actually 
behind India in the matter of women’s property. An 
Englishman living in India with his wife may give 
her a power of attorney to act for him in his pecu- 
niary transactions; but, if she should come to live 
in England, she cannot be endowed with any such 
power. 

Who would have supposed that Dr. M‘Neile 
would ever form a “guild?” Yet between his pro- 
posal for an association of united prayer meetings 
and the associations in which the Ritualists delight 
there is no essential difference. The ex-dean’s 
proposal is quite as sectarian as theirs, for one of its 
main objects is to pray down all theological 
opponents. 

It was stated by an authority on the question of 
“ charities” a few days ago that one individual in 
every twelve in this country comes under the in- 
fluence—whether good or bad—of charitable bene- 
factions. What does this mean? It means that to 
every twelfth person in this realm an influence is 
extended, which may, if he be not otherwise moved, 
lower his self-respect and weaken his self-reliance. 

During the past year two pupils of Newnham 
Hall, Cambridge, have been informally examined by 
the university tripos examiners—one in the papers 
of the mathematical tripos, and the other in those 
of the natural sciences tripos. The work of both 
was considered to have been suflicient to deserve 
honours, and one of the two ladies was pronounced 
to have reached a first-class standard. 

Oxford has now two professors identified with the 
temperance cause. Professor Thorold Rogers is an 
old supporter of the Permissive Bill, and Mr. 
Thomas Hill Green, the newly-appointed Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, is chairman of the Oxford 
Auxiliary of the Alliance, and president of the 
Oxfordshire Band of Hope and Temperance Union. 
“ Plain living and high thinking ” seem to be on the 
increase in our most famous University. 

The Rey. F., W. Holland, who has already done 
much valuable work in the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, is contemplating a private expedition to 
that region, with the view of exploring 
and surveying some districts which ave still un- 
known. The chief objects of his expedition will be 
to follow the suggested route of the Israelites from 
Janis to the Serbonian Lake, and thence south along 
the west side of the Tih plateau to Suez. Mr. 
Holland also proposes to explore the mining district 
which was worked by the ancient Egyptians. 

In Mrs. Gilbert's Autobiography is an amusing 
story of Livingstone, when he was a student in 
course of training for a missionary. In 1842 he was 
sent from London, to preach, on Sunday afternoon, 
on an emergency, at the small chapel at Stanford 
Rivers, when his performance astonished the con- 
gregation. He gave out his text, and then, after a 
painful pause, descended the pulpit stairs, took up 
his hat, walked straight out of the chapel, and ran 
away. It could have been little foreseen that the 
“stickit minister” would one day find a graye in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The election of Sir Henry Summer Maine to the 
mastership of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, is in every 
way admirable. Sir Henry is one of the most 
distinguished jurists we have, and fitly presides over 
a society strong in lawyers. At the same time one 
cannot help sympathising with Mr. Fawcett in his 
disappointment. One more yote would have secured 
him the election, and added another to the triumphs 
won by the blind in overcoming their misfortune. 
But the supporters of his rival, the Rev. Henr 
Latham, could not be induced to withdraw their 
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candidate; and as neither side would yield, it was 
resolved to untie the knot in rather a Gordian 
fashion, by electing neither Ma, Fawcett nor Mr, 
Latham. 

Rome, under its new régime, is strangely unlike 
what it used to be under the Popes. ‘he streets 
are thronged by alively and loquacious crowd, full 
of bustle and animation, in place of the apathy and 
listlessness of the Roman people formerly. Upon 
the Quirinal, in the vicinity of the royal palace, and 
near the railway station, quite a new town is spring- 
ing up, and Americans are crowding there. A 
new American church—a handsome building—stands 
fearlessly, an unwonted sight in Rome in the midst 
of thenew “ Via Nazionale” (a sort of boulevard 
planted with trees), which by its very name com- 
memorates the freedom of Rome, from .papal 
usurpation, and its restored pre-eminence as the 
capital of Italy. 

Mr. Brownlow Maitland has addressed a long 
letter to the Karl of Shaftesbury, complaining of his 
lordship’s reported statement in a speech at Wim- 
borne, in Dorset, regarding The Argument from 
Prophecy, of which Mr. Maitland is the author, 
and which has been published under the auspices of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Lord Shaftesbury is reported to have said : “In that 
book it was argued that the twenty-sixth of Leviticus 
and the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy 
ought not to be received as the word of God.” Mr. 
Maitland says this statement is “absolutely unfounded 
and erroneous ;” and attributes it to a review of the 
work which his lordship may have read. In reply, 
Lord Shaftesbury simply refers the author to his 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, withdrawing 
from the society on account of the criticised book. 
Dean Close retires from the society, because “ by 
lending its venerable sanction to works even of a 
doubtful character, the mischief it may thus occasion 
far outweighs any good which it may do.” Canon 
Miller, too, several weeks since requested that his 
name might be withdrawn from the Evidence Com- 
mittee of the society. He says that an extreme 
pressure of duties had prevented him from reading 
the volume referred to by Lord Shaftesbury before 
publication; but that on reading the passages 
objected to he at once withdrew his name. 

The Mayor of Leeds, Mr. Councillor Carbutt, has 
fallen under the ban of his spiritual betters. Be- 
cause he has presided at a public meeting on dises- 
tablishment of the Leeds Nonconformist Union, three 
of the clergy of the Church of Hngland have refused 
to receive tickets to be given to some old people at 
this festive time. The letter of Dr. Gott, vicar of 
Leeds, was to the effect that having seen the mayor’s 
name posted on the walls “as an enemy of my 
Church,” he could not accept a courtesy of that 
kind, and he expressed his regret “that the 
chief civic officer of Leeds should use his office 
in a party cause, about which public and private 
feeling is very deep and decided.” The Rey. 
A. Williams, incumbent of St. Luke’s, simply de- 
clined receiving the tickets ‘from one holding the 
views of the present Mayor of Leeds.” The Rev. 
Cecil Hook, after remarking upon the fact that the 
mayor was announced to preside at a meeting 
having for its object the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of our Church, which he would not dis- 
cuss, said that out of respect for the office held by 
Mr. Carbutt, he could not refuse to distribute the 
tickets among his parishioners. The Leeds Express 
adds that My. Carbutt is a Nonconformist, and has 
descended from a family which has been distin- 
euished by its Nonconformity for generations, and 
says that the conduct of the clergymen referred to 
has created considerable feeling throughout the 
borough. The Express has written a very smart 
leading article upon the conduct of the clergy, and 
this is all the more gratifying considering that its 
proprietor isa Churchman. ‘he Tory papers con- 
demn the mayor and uphold the clergy. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES. 


It is no longer a secret that the students of the 
United Presbyterian Theological Hall are opposed to 
the Confession of Faith as it at present stands. 

At the next meeting of:the Greenock and Paisley 
Presbytery the Rev. David Macre is to be asked if 
he is still prepared to give an affirmative answer to 
the question in the formula for ordination, and other 
statements in the Confession of Faith. 

We are glad to see that with Canon Farrar, the 
Rev, Samuel Cox, and many other devout men in 
our day, Professor Blackie earnestly disclaims that 
theory of eternal hopeless torment, which has done 
so much to dishonour God and to arrestthe progress 
of Christianity. 

The London correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, 
speaking of the tone of opinion in the metropolis 
on tae Scottish disestablishment question, says that 
the general belief of politicians seems to be that 
the question will have to be honestly faced 
and conscientiously fought out at the next 
election, and that Lord MHartington will by 
stress of circumstances be compelled to give up 
his conditional attitude for one of direct aggression. 


Much food for reflection, says the Glasgow Herald, 
is supplied by a comparison of the reference to dis- 
establishment in Scotland made by Lord Hartington 
at Edinburgh with what is now happening in con- 
nection with the election at Greenock. The contest 
for the seat to be vacated by Mr. Grieve is the 
first that has taken place since the Liberal leader's 
speech was delivered, and already it is found that a 
hope which he expressed with great emphasis is being 
disappointed. “TI hope,” said his Lordship, “that you 
will have as few test questions as possible, and 
that you won't think it necessary to make this one 
of them.” Now what is the state of matters 
at Greenock? That there is no really test question 
but one, and that is the very one which Lord 
Hartington did not desire to see raised. The ques-- 
tion of disestablishment has, within a few weeksof 
the Edinburgh speech, and at the very first election 
held, become the test question, and who will say it 
will not remain the test question until the Church 
has fallen? 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


Rev. Dr. Forrester, the Universalist minister of 
Newark, N.J., says: “To teach Christianity in the 
nineteenth century from the Westminster Catechism 
is like carrying the trade of Liverpool and New York 
in vessels built on the pattern of Noah’s ark.” 


An American edition of The Bible for Young 
People (Rev. P. H. Wicksteed’s translation from the 
Dutch) will be brought out by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, in three handsome volumes, of about six 
hundred pages each. The two volumes on the 
“Old Testa:nent” will appear in February or March, 
and the volume on the “ New Testament” in May. 


The Unitarian Church at Ithaca, the seat of the 
Cornell University, has recently given a unanimous 
call to Rey. J.C. Kimball, of Newport, to become 
their minister, as successor of Rey. Dr. Stebbins. 
Atitsrequestit was unanimously voted by the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association to second its 
action by inviting Mr. Kimball to become the 
missionary of the Association at Ithaca, 


The American Christian Union, edited by Mr. 
Beecher and Dr. Abbott, reproducing a portion of 
our report of Canon Farrar’s sermons on Eternal 
Punishment, speaks of them as “the most gravely 
important foreign ecclesiastical news of the week,” 
and adds: “ The eminent personality of the speaker, 
the solemn importance of his theme, and the special 
interest it has at this juncture to American 
churches, combine to fix public attention on these 
discourses.” 


Rey. Samuel Longfellow is about to become the 
pastor of the Germantown Unitarian Society. The 
rejoicing over this piece of good news will not be 
confined to the parish. That Mr. Longfellow should. 
resume the regular work of the ministry, bringing 
into it the rich fruits of his recent years of thought, 
study, and experience, and his broad catholicity of 
spirit, is an event to usall. And certainly he will 
find in the Germantown society a body of men and 
women who mean to respond to his best of words 
with their best of works. 


A peculiarly graceful compliment has just been 
paid to the Unitarian poet Whittier on the occasion 
of his reaching his seventieth birthday, Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Bayard Taylor, and Garri- 
son having written poems in honour of the event. 
The most interesting prose contribution is from the 
pen of the venerable Richard H. Dana, who apolo- 
gises for the brevity of his remarks on the ground 
“ that in one’s ninetieth year not much could be ex- 
pected at a day’s notice.” It is worthy of remark 
that although Whittier may now be said to enjoy 
a wide reputation on this side of the Atlantic, he 
has never yet visited England. It is also a notable 
thing that the whole of these eminent Americans, 
with the exception of Garrison, are, we believe, of 
the Unitarian faith. > 

At the last monthly meeting of the Directors. 
of the American Unitarian Association, the Com- 
mittee on Publicationsreported continued applications 
for books. In response to applications, sets of pub- 
lications were granted to Lane Theological Seminary 
at Cincinnati, and to North-Western -University at 
Evanston, a suburb of Chicago.. The Trustees of 
the Brookes’ Fund at Meadville, Pa., for distributing 
books gratuitously to ministers of all denominations. 
in the West, having recorded the applications as 
outrunning their resources, it was voted to appro- 
priate to their use the sum of $200, to be paid in 
books. By recommendation of the same committee 
it was voted to print the series of discourses recently 
delivered at Music Hall, Boston, by Rey. James. 
Freeman Clarke, on “ Essentials and Non-essentials 
in Religion;” and the Secretary was authorised to 
issue two numbers of Word and Work, each con- 
taining one of the discourses, to be circulated in the 
pews of all the churches of the denomination. It 
was voted to continue, as last year, aid to the publi- 
cation of the Unitarian Review, receiving in return 
three hundred copies for gratuitous distribution in 
libraries and reading-rooms, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


The sermon on “Operas and Theatres” by the 
Rey. J. J. Wright, which we noticed at the time cf 
its delivery, has been printed for general circulation 
by E. Lamb, Granby Place, Leicester. 

On December 21 Mr. T. H. Green, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol, was elected to the Whyte’s Profes- 
sorship of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford, vacated by the retirement of Professor 
Eaton. Myr. Green is known to the general public 
chiefly by the introductory essays prefixed to the 
edition of Hume’s Philosophical Works edited jointly 
by himself and Mr. T. H. Grose. The debt his own 
college owes to him was recognised when, after his 
marriage, he was restored to his former Fellowship. 

The Theological Review for January is instructive. 
It opens with an exhaustive article by George P. 
Gould, M.A., printed for the Hibbert Trustees, on 
that curious piece of old heresy which helps so 
effectively to prove the essentially heretical nature of 
“orthodoxy”—the Clementine Homilies. Mr. Hopps 
offers a timely vindication of “The Christianity of 
Christ” at a moment when the name of Christian is 
being claimed as the exclusive right of those whose 
doctrines are fundamentally different from those of 
Jesus, while it is repudiated by many whose deepest 
utterances are habitually expressed in the terms of 
the Parables and Gospel sermons. “The Origin of 
Legend in the Lives of the Buddha” is given com- 

endiously, and with a clear judgment, by T. W. 

hys Davis. Mr. Binns follows with a sparkling 
cand, as we think, very just criticism of “ Matthew 
Arnold as a Religious Teacher.” <A single stone, 
bravely wrought, will show the workmanship of this 
article. Speaking of Mr. Arnold’s attack on Bishop 
Colenso, our reviewer says :— 

Mr. Arnold’s evolution, so far as action is concerned, 
has been almost supernaturally slow, and the Bishop was 
going too fast for him, and also carried too much of the 
ancient lumber in his mind, such as a personal God, and 
what not. Instead of awarding praise or qualified sym- 
pathy, or helpful and correcting criticism, he cursed the 
Bishop by all his¥literary and esoteric gods. It was a 
sight to wonder at, to see Apollo descending from the 
serene abodes where he had been piping to his brother 
‘deities, and to hear him cry, “It is Marsyas murdering 
melody on a stolen flute; let him be flayed alive.” And 
-all because shepherds and shepherdesses liked Marsyas’s 
music. It was a forgone conclusion that his prate should 
gain nothing. The honest Bishop grew in fame, and Mr. 
Arnold’s plea for letting orthodoxy alone was not trusted by 
the orthodox. Was he himself a spirit of health or a goblin 
‘damned? Plainly‘thelatter. The smell of brimstone could 
not be disguised, perfumes of Araby would not drown it, 
and men believed the evidence of their nostrils. The licen- 
tiousness of this assault on Bishop Colenso cannot be 
excused. It must remain as an example, if not of deli- 
berate going over to the enemy, at least of deserting 

» friends in need, andmocking their eartnestness with bitter 
staunts, 
We wish we had space to further characterise the 
remaining articles than by recommending them as 
each able and interesting in its department. They 
are “ M. Renan on the Origin of the Gospels,” by 
W. Sanday, M.A.; “ Volition and Attention,” by 
Henry Shaen Solly, M.A.; “The Kceclesiastical 
Crisis in Berlin,” by Andrew Chalmers; “Summary 
of Ecclesiastical Events,” by the editor; and a 
repertory of more than usual extent ard 
interest of New Book Notices. A Theological 
Reyiew is nothing if not occupied with theology; 
but as this one aims to be a journal of 
“ Religious Life” as well as “ Religious Thought,” 
we are always glad when it has somewhat more of 
the former element than the present number affords. 
It is an excellent number notwithstanding. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


‘Tue Sunday school, speaking at least for England, 
requires to be extended both ways—up and down. 
It should be extended upwards—that is, towards 
the congregation, until it includes all the young 
people connected with the church. It should he 
extended downwards—that is, towards the street, 
until it includes all the little roughs and nomads, 
who are perhaps cared for by the school inspector 
-on week-days, but still want the home-consecration 
of school and church on Sundays. 

To inelude all the children of the congregation, it 
may be advisable to modify the ordinary school- 
system, We lately quoted an American definition 
of the Sunday school, that it was “the church in 
study.” We believe that attempts have been made 
by some of our ministers to carry out the idea 
implied in this definition, and hope they will let 
‘us know how they succeed. A plan which has been 
recommended is—to gather all the children both 
from school and congregation into the church 
‘about half-an-hour before the opening of morning 
service (where there is not an afternoon service 
‘specially adapted for children), wher. the minister or 
a teacher should deliver a general lesson on some 
topic of a distinctively religious bearing. <A short 
eee and one or two hymns complete the service, 

ut reading is not appropriate. It occupies too much 
of the short time at disposal, and it is not wanted 
as the children will either have been reading in 
school previously, or will remain to the devotional 
service of the congregation, of which reading forms 


an important part. Where this plan is adopted, it 
would be well to let the children who have been at 
schoolin the morning be dismissed from the church, 
say during the singing of a hymn at the close of the 
devotional service. They have already had their 
sermon, and to detain them while another sermon is 
preached to their elders would be a hard trial of 
their young patience. 


The work of seeking out children for a ragged 
Sunday school would be a godly mission. We think 
we hear their little voices calling from the gutters, 
“Come and help us.” The little newspaper boys 
and girls have no trade to ply on Sunday. There is 
nothing but mischief for their idle little hands to do. 
Will some of the young ladies and young gentlemen 
who have not found the common Sunday school 
interesting enough take up this mission? It will be 
full of excitement, if that is needed to spur them on. 
And it will show early fruit, if they are anxious to 
see the reward of their labours. The Dorcas ladies 
will have to lend their aid, and a Sunday soup- 
kitchen will be an almost inevitable consequence. 
To take them in charge at allis to assume a great deal 
of responsibility ; but the want is too pressing. The 
poor little creatures want home and fatherly and 
motherly care. The natural place for them on 
Sunday would be in a comfortable school. We are 
quite aware of the risks—the rivalries of sect—the 
indiscretions of charity, and all the ills that follow 
upon good as surely as good is educed out of evil. 
But we would risk them, and provide against them 
when they come. Perhaps they might be prevented 
by a little forethought. It would be sad, for such 
difficulties, to forego doing the good that lies to our 
hand, and to incur the retribution of the lady’s 
dream :— 

The wounds I might have healed! 
The human sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want 6f Thought, 
As well as want of Heart. 


oe 


OLDHAM. 
FAREWELL PARTY TO THE REV. A. CHALMERS. 


On Sunday, December 23rd, the special services in 
connection with the opening of Lord-street Chapel 
were brought to a close by the Rey.. A Chalmers, 
who preached in the morning on ‘The Development 
of Unitarianism in England,” and in the evening on 
“The Observance of Christmas.” On the eyening of 
Christmas Day Mr. Chalmers attended a large gather- 
ing in the principal schoolroom, as the invited guest 
of the congregation. The chair was occupied by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Esq.,J.P.,who soon after the opening 
of the meeting, called upon Councillor Ashton to 
propose the resolution of the evening. He also an- 
nounced that on that morning Mr. Chalmers had 
received a donation of £20 for the building fund 
from Samuel Sharpe, Esq., of London, chiefly as a 
mark of his approval of the manner in which the 
new chapel was adapted to modern requirements: 
and he need scarcely say that the committee were 
not only grateful for that handsome gift, but proud 
that they had secured the favourable notice and ap- 
probation of one so highly honoured in Unitarian 
circles, 

Councillor Asiwron then proposed the follow- 
ing resolution: —‘“ That the members of the 
Oldham Unitarian congregation, and the teachers 
and scholars of the Sunday School, in _ bid- 
ding farewell to the Rey. A. Chalmers, hereby 
express their high appreciation of his great abilities 
and culture, his sincere and earnest efforts to improve 
the condition of their church and the efficiency and 
usefulness of the school, and the deep interest he has 
manifested in the cause of Unitarianism in the Man- 
chester district and elsewhere during his five and a 
half years ministry in Oldham. They also desire to 
express their gratitude for the great skill, energy, 
and self-denial displayed by him in connection with 
the designing and erection of the new chapel, and in 
the alteration and re-arrangement of the old chapel 
and school, and their adaptation to the larger educa- 
tional requirements of the young, and the various 
needs of the congregation. Further, while rejoicing 
in the honour conferred upon him by his appointment 
to the responsible position of building up a new con- 
gregation at Cambridge, they record their deep sense 
of the loss they sustain by his removal. and their 
earnest wish and prayer that his future may be 
successful and happy.” In proposing this resolution 
Mr.Ashton spoke in very high terms of the services 
which Mr. Chalmers had rendered to the congregation 
and seool. His pulpit work had been ably and faith- 
fully done, his sermons, as a rule, having given what 
was needed most at the present time, namely, the 
positive result of a careful study of religious subjects, 
and a stimulus to the performance of Christian duty 
and good works. As superintendent of the Sunday- 
school for a large part of his ministry he had watched 
over its interests with great care, and maintained it 
in a healthy and efficient state at a time when 
Sunday-schools are apt to decline, And as regards 
his work in connection with the chapel and school 
buildings, it was not necessary to point out that 
every part of them bore races of his careful superin- 
tendence and his architectural skill and taste. He 
therefore bespoke their-hearty acceptance of the 
resolution he had proposed. 

Councillor O@DEN having seconded the resolution in 


similar appreciative terms, it was unanimously car- 
ried, and the chairman then presented Mr. Chalmers 
with a silver inkstand, with a suitable inscription, on 
behalf of the congregation. 

The Rey, A. CHALMERS, in responding, thanked 
those who had spoken and all who had so heartily 
passed the resolution for their favourable estimate of 
his efforts and his worth, and accepted their testi- 
monial as a keepsake he would always,value. The 
presents he had already received from the young 
people of the congregation were very precious in his 
eyes, for they would always be to him the memo- 
rials of a relationship which had gradually grown into 
close friendship and mutual affection and esteem. 
The gift he had now received would need more 
careful hands than his own to keep it in proper 
order, and its possession might ultimately lead him 
into grave responsibilities. Butatall events it would 
be scrupulously preserved, that in after years it 
might help to tell the story of the building of Lord- 
street Chapel. That story in its full details was 
known but to a very few, for only those who had 
been closely connected with the work were aware of 
the difficulties that had to be overcome. It had cost 
him many a toilsome day and many a sleepless night 
before the walls rose above the level of the ground. 
It was begun at a time when the “ British workman” 
was master of the situation, and finished when he. 
was struggling desperately for continued supremacy. 
The delicate work to be done in connection with the 
foundations, the scarcity of workmen in the summer 
of 1876, when about thirty new mills were building 
in Oldham, the extremely wet winter that followed, 
and then the joiners’ strike, were a few of the 
obstacles he had had ‘to overcome. These and other 
difficulties had been surmounted, though not with- 
out injury to his health, perhaps to his temper, and 
not without a serious drain upon his own means for 
expenses which he scarcely felt justified in charging 
to the building fund. He did not, however, anticipate 
any serious or lasting inconvenience from these 
circumstances. The more genial climate of 
Cambridge would, he hoped, soon re-instate him 
in health and vigour and buoyancy of spirits. 
And as for the financial matter, it had been pressed 
upon him by friends in the congregation and outside 
of it that he should accept a grant from the Building 
Fund to cover at least the larger part of his own per- 
sonal expenditure. This he had consented to do, and 
he could do it with a good conscience. As he had 
saved them over £300 (besides the subscriptions he 
had secured) by relieving them of more than half the 
architect’s fee and a clerk of work’s wages, and by 
cutting down two or three of the contracts, and 
various other economies, he would, even after being 
partly recouped for his own outlay, be still in one 
sense the largest contributor to Lord-street Chapel. 
He was glad to say that the amount which had 
still to be raised was not so large as many 
had anticipated, and the remainder of the grant from 
the British and Foreign Association would in all 
likelihood be secured. A well-worked system of con- 
gregational finance would not only provide for 
current expenses, but speedily sweep off the small 
debt that would remain on the old buildings and the 
organ. And if they secured an able and energetic 
minister they would soon be able to do what they had 
never yet done on any larger scale, to undertake some 
useful Christianising work amongst the weak and 
degraded multitudes around them, to whom religion 
was as a tale told in an unknown tongue. One 
can hardly pass through the street of any 
of our great manufacturing centres without 
hearing and seeing many things which make us in- 
stinctively ask where is the remedy to be found for 
the social maladies of the time. To this question 
different answers are given by the representatives of 
all the great movements of the day. The Ritualist 
on the one hand and the Secularist on the other alike 
claim to have found the panacea for our manifold 
ailments But it will be found that these are not of 
a kind to be cured by any revival of medieval cere- 
monies or by any salve or tonic of a sacramental 


nature. And the disease has gone far too deep for 
secularism to effect a radical cure. This may 
improve the outward order of society, and 


greatly add to individual welfare and comfort 
but will, when virulent evil has to be faced, most fre- 
quenty fail to uplift and redeem. Our free Christ- 
ianity with all that it may bring—knowledge, 
brotherly help and sympathy, the filling up of the 

uf between class and class, the elevation of the 
fallen by Christian effort and love, the formation of 
the characters of the young, and the gradual up- 
holding of a nobler life in the home and in the 
church, this, the speaker believed, would be soon 
recognised as the divine power which is needed to 
remove the sore troubles and widely-prevailing vices 
which turn our glory into shame. The inspiration 
which had sustained him in his efforts to provide for 
them a more fitting house of prayer had come from 
belief and hope. And he trusted that its doors 
would ever be open to the poor, the penitent, and 
the friendless, and as warm a welcome given to 
those as to the fortunate and proud and well-to-do. 
So would their new religious home do something 
more than minister to their own comfort and enjoy- 
ment, and become a true Church of Christ, where the 
poorest and the loneliest may rest and be strengthened 
tor the toilsome journey of a hard and careworn life, 

The latter part of the evening’s proceedings con- 
sisted chiefly of a selection of music rendered by the 
choir. At the close the usual votes of thanks were 
passed, and the benediction pronounced by Mrz. 
Chalmers, 
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ANOTHER year this day begins; 
What shall its record be ? 

Crowded with follies, blurred with sins, 
Or fair and bright to see? 


Should life be spared, each passing day 
Lessons divine will give ; 

Shall they on us be thrown away, 
Or teach us how to live? 


Talents to us of priceless worth 
God’s goodness will confide ; 
Shall they be buried in the earth, 

Or wisely multiplied ? 
Openings along our path will lie, 
For ministries of love; 
Shall we them heedlessly pass by, 
Or faithfully improve ? 


Trials we may be called to bear 
That bow us to the dust ; 

Shall we give way to dark despair. 
Or still make God our trust ? 


O may we, while the boon is given, 
From life true lessons reap, 

And lie down, with the hope of heaven, 
In peace to our Jast sleep. 


? 


I. A. 


Ghe Chuitarian Berald. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 4, 1878. 


MR. SPURGEON ON MODERN 
INFIDELITY. 


Mr. Spurgeon has suffered from a severe 
illness, and has only partially recovered, so 
that he found himself unable to preach in the 
evening after conducting the morning service 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle on Sunday. 
With much sympathy for a deservedly honoured 
labourer in the Master’s vineyard during a time 
of weakness brought on by excessive toil, we 
must say that it seems, to say the least, incon- 
siderate in him to pass judgment on movements 
of the time which require minute study of specific 
literature and a thorough understanding of the 
latest position to review with any propriety. 
In his morning sermon, as is reported, he 
deplored the prevailing infidelity of the age. 
On this point we do not question Mr. Spur- 
geon’s ability to judge with reasonable accuracy. 
But when he went on to give, as a proof of the 
prevailing infidelity, “ that clergymen were not 
afraid to profess principles which formerly only 
the most daring Atheists had the temerity to 
avow,” we must ask, What clergymen and what 
principles? Of clergymen who might be 
glanced at the most prominent is Canon 
Farrar. His principles, when he deals with 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, are those 
of scholarly exegesis, and his temerity lies in 
denying the doctrine of Everlasting Punish- 
ment. Mr. Spurgeon may think it the work of an 
Atheist to undermine Pandemonium. It would 
assuredly be a work for demons of the blackest 
or reddest order to confound the qualities of 
good and evil. But does the evangelical 
preacher really believe that there can be no 
abhorrence of sin without faith in an everlast- 
ing Hell? Does he judge of his fellows so 
grossly as to couple the most loving with the 
most wicked—those who desire all sinners to be 
saved with those who should wish sin to triumph 
everlastingly ? And, to descend to the humble 
means by which Churchmen and Evangelicals 
determine matters affecting everlasting life, does 
Mr. Spurgeon regard Canon Farrar as a sort of 
Mephistophiles, a veritable Diabolos or Satanas, 
because he differs (for reasons amply given) 
from him (Mr. 8.) in his exposition of 
New Testament phraseology ? Is _ the 
mere Biblical question between the Canon 
and his critic, after all, the equivalent of one 
between an Atheist and a believer and lover of 
God? If Mr. Spurgeon intends that his 
peculiar hearers and the world at large should 
‘so understand his language on Sunday, we can 


but regret that it should still be as it was when a 
good Judge Hale passed sentence of imprison- 
ment on a good John Bunyan, or as in much 
older times when gods of the worshippers south 
of the Himalayas were devils to the people on 
the north. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE WAR. 


On several occasions Mr, Gladstone has frankly 
and fully recognised the services which Noncon- 
formists have rendered to the policy of justice, 
freedom, and humanity on the Eastern Question 
—services which he has declared will be re- 
corded to their honour in the history of the 
movement. He may be assured that his right- 
eous denunciation of any policy that would land 
this country in the most iniquitous and immoral 
war of which it is possible to conceive, will be 
echoed by all the Nonconformists throughout the 
land. Mystery still surrounds the intentions 
of the Cabinet. We can scarcely believe that 
they are capable of plunging us into war in sup- 
port ofa system of cruelty and corruption. 
Still, the proclivities of Lord Beaconsfield are so 
well known that it is necessary to be watchful, 
and to use every available opportunity for pro- 
test and remonstrance, that the Government 
may be made perfectly acquainted with the mind 
of the country. We rejoice, therefore, that the 
Nottinghamshire Nonconformist Association 
has led the way in decidedly declaring against 
the beginning of any line of action which would 
involve the country in war for the pretended 
maintenance of British interests that are not 
imperiled, and for the real maintenance of a 
barbarous and dying despotism. The Associa- 
tion earnestly calls upon all Nonconformist 
societies “throughout the land to be prepared 
at a moment’s notice to give their most uncom- 
promised resistance to any measure by which a 
single English life may be hazarded, or a single 
shilling spent which would directly or indirectly 
help to prolong the existence of Turkish rule in 
Europe or Asia.” We note that several Con- 
gregational churches in various parts of the 
country have this week spoken out firmly 
against England being committed to war to 
bolster up a dying despotism; and we would 
urge upon the Committees of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and of the Uni- 
tarian Associations throughout Great Britain, 
the imperative need there is for making their 
influence felt against the wickedness of such a 
policy. 


SIMPLICITY 


“IN EXCELSIS.” 


THe Scotch Establishment ministers in the 
Highlands must be singularly innocent of what 
is going on in Great Britain. They met at 
Inverness the other day to consider the changes 
which have been made in the ecclesiastical state 
of Scotland by the abolition of lay patronage 
in her National Church. They set to work in 
a traly primitive spirit. They condemned 
Voluntaryism as unscriptural and dangerous ; 
protested against the alienation of ecclesiastical 
revenues for secular purposes; pointed out 
that State endowments are especially needful in 
the Highlands of Scotland; and declared their 
gladness that patronage had been abolished,— all 
of which must be a sweet-smelling savour to 
the Duke of Argyll. Then they proceeded to 
make their offering on the Argyll shrine 
a little less odorous, by calling upon the 
Legislature to remove “all remaining 
obstacles which present a righteous adjust- 
ment of existing difficulties in accordance 
with the claims and principles of the Free 


Church.” That is, these gentlemen, good, 
sinple souls, wish to eat their cake and have it 
too—they would have complete powers of self- 
government and State support. The Highland 
ministers, as the Times puts it, further claim 
that their Church shall not only be supreme in 
spiritual matters, but be allowed to say what 
things are spiritual and what are not. ‘ Thus, 
the Church could widen the bounds of its juris- 
diction at will, and practically it would be not 
only independent of the State, but above it. 
Besides all that tremendous power, the High- 
land Free Churchmen want State honours and 
State pay. They require the nation to give 
them pecuniary means of setting it at defiance. 
That is an old demand. It was the claim of 
Hildebrand, and is the claim of the present 
Pope; it was the claim of John Knox, and it 
is the claim of Mr. Tooth. Ultramontane, 
Ritualist, and Scottish Puritan meet on the 
common ground of pretensions to absolute 
ecclesiastical power. -It is not likely that the 
demand of the Highland Free Churchmen will 
be granted in these days of secular Parliaments; 
but it is, nevertheless, an interesting instance 
of the pertinacity of a principle, and it ought 
to excite the profound sympathy and admira- 
tion of rebellious Ritualists.” 


HERESY IN THE “S8.P.C.K.” 


That Lord Shaftesbury’s assault on the 
Christian Knowledge Society should be regarded: 
as a serious blow to that body proves the 
poverty of theological knowledge among the 
Evangelicals of this country. There are 
many persons who believe that his lordship’s 
sterling philanthropy entitles him to authority 
on “soundness ” in theology ; and this reposing 
acquiescence in his judgment as a divine has 
actually been vindicated by the citation, as an 
eminently godly and salutary warning, of his. 
criticism of Ecce Homo as “the vilest book 
ever vomited out of the mouth of hell.” It is, 
therefore, no wonder that those who look up to 
Lord Shaftesbury as a master in Israel should 
become alarmed for the orthodoxy of the Society 
when he denounces some of its recent works 
as tending to spread ““Romanism and Infidelity.” 
The Romanism of the condemned publications 
is not specified in his lordship’s letters. It is 
“the other thing” to which is meted out an 
elaborate protest. In two books unbelief mani- 
fests itself. The Society's Manual of Geology 
leads to “neological views of the first chapter 
of Genesis.” The Rey. Brownlow Maitland’s 
Argument from Prophecy admits that two chap- 
ters in the Pentateuch, Lev. xxvi. and Deut. 
xxviii, are assigned by modern critics, on his- 
torical and philological grounds, to a date pre- 
vious to the fall of the kingdom of Israel, and 
urges that they are “rhetorical and minatory 
rather than predictive.” These are the state- 
ments which. Lord Shaftesbury brands as “crude 
speculations,” “inconsistent with decency,” and 
which have given hima “positive and active 
distrust” of the Society. His criticisms are 
challenged as unfair by Mr. Brownlow 
Maitland, who calls upon him to justify 
them, but he declines to withdraw them, 
or to engage in any controversy on the 
points in dispute. This is a prudent decision- 
Lord Shaftesbury’s affirmation will carry weight 
where his word is powerful as long as its basis 
is not examined. It has induced Dean Close to 
retire from the Society; and probably many 
others who believe that Christianity is insepar- 
ably bound up with the Mosaic cosmogony, and 
with the Diyine authorship of Leyiticus and 
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Deuteronomy, will do likewise. Meanwhile 
Lord Shaftesbury, in withdrawing from the 
Society, condemning the two books, and refus- 
ing to discuss his condemnation, is doing good 
service by calling attention to the orthodox 
conception of the Bible, and to the fact that 
some modification of it, in order to meet the 
undoubted facts of science and the results of 
modern Biblical criticism, is felt to be neces- 
sary by one of our most venerable Evangelical 
Associations. 


PROFESSOR CHALLIS AND ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT. 
Professor Challis, of Cambridge, follows the 
example of Canon Farrar, and announces in 
a letter to the Guardian his disbelief’ in 
eternal punishment. The Professor does not, 
however, like the Canon, pour upon it the 
phials of an intense mora] indignation. He 
confines himself to a calm and thoughtful 
exposition of certain passages of the New 
Testament. His contention is that ‘endless ” 
and “eternal” are not convertible terms: 
“eternal” is significant of time as being de- 
rived from tas, while “endless ” has per se no 
necessary relation to time. On this he main- 
tains that no such epithet as endless is applied 
in Scripture to future punishment, and that the 
difference between it and “eternal” is im- 
portant when taken with reference to the 
declaration that time itself has an end. He 
holds that Paul did not teach the endlessness 
of future punishment, and believes that the 
purpose of justice is fulfilled when the “ great 
and final tribulation” has availed “for the 
purification and salvation of the condemned.” 
Professor: Challis promises to shortly publish 
a justification of his views “by arguments 
drawn at greater length from Scripture.” In 
one way or another men are being constrained 
by higher conceptions of God to seek and find 
escape from this horrible doctrine, which only 
makes sad tender spirits whom God has not 
made sad. The strongest moral argument for 
it—-that it deters from sin—does not, as Pro- 
fessor Challis says, stand the test of experience. 


“THE CURATE IN CHARGE.” 


Bishop Fraser is not insensible to the eyils 
of Church Patronage, but he still entertains 
grave objections against election by parishioners. 
He and those who wish to deal with that 
matter, as he does, in all seriousness, and so as 
to meet the real exigencies of the question, will 
not pass without consideration a case which 
Mrs. Oliphant might make use of, if she 
ever wished to _ historically annotate her 
touching ‘ Curate” story, as did Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe her “Uncle Tom.” Canon Gar- 
bett, of Surbiton, having been presented to 
the Crown living of Barcombe, Sussex, with 
an income of £719 a year, and a population of 
1,006, the parishioners lately met under the 
presidency of Mr. Dodson, M.P., to present a 
testimonial to the Rey. A. Allen, who has been 
curate in charge nearly a quarter of a century, 
during which time the rector has been absent. 
Mr. Allen said that the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘ Why areyou going away ?” was short and 
not very sweet. He was going because he 
could not help it. He wished not to utter a 
single word that would lead them not to wel- 
come their new rector, and hoped they would 
receive him most heartily. Still he should have 
been glad if the appointment had not been made 
so hastily, and before the Lord Chancellor had 
had time to consider the claims which were ad- 
yanced in his behalf. 


LAST WORDS ON HERESY. 


Let man is Orthodox. 
Perhaps in the East, where people are still 
antiquated enough to go to war and put bayo- 
nets and bullets into one another—as Hindoos 
of the old school used to 
themselves—for the sake of religion, it may be in 
place to claim Orthodoxy for the Church of the 
country. In England of the 19th century all 
that is changed thoroughly. Witness some 
“Plain Talk” by Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
which the following may serve as sample: 

It is strange that men do not observe how the heresy 
of one age is the orthodoxy of the next; how both 
opinions and practices, not long since deemed false and 
dangerous, are now admitted to be true and harmless. 
There are doctrines which our fathers held to be of 
vital importance, of which we make but little account; 
and many good Christians d> on the Lord’s Day things 
which fifty years ago would have been pronounced 
really awful in their wickedness; and yet there 
is more religion, and better religion among  Christ- 
jians now than there was in those more straight- 
laced times. . . . . A man is not good for 
much unless there be something of the heretic in him; 
uniess he has a mind so independent, honest, and coura- 
geous as to think for himself and choo e his own opinions ; 
and to the man who would not be a heretic our advice 
is—Sir, give up your right of private judgment, give up 
your mental freedom, give up your intellect and moral 
manhood, shut your eyes, open your mouth, and take 
and swallow whatever priests and other parsons may 
give you. 


no now say who 


thrust knives into 


=> 


Miss Pates, Liberpool. 

ON Sunday morning, the Rey. Charles Wicksteed, 
B.A., preached a sermon at Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, having special reference to the late Miss 
Yates, of the Dingle, whose death we announced last 
week, Mr, Wicksteed took his text from Ecclesiastes 
i, 4: “One generation passeth away and another 
generation cometh; but the earth abideth for ever.” 
After some introductory remarks, he said :—On 
Thursday the tomb closed over the remains of a dear 
old friend, beloved and venerated by this congrega- 
tion, and by a very large circle of acquaintances and 
friends, whose labours as philanthropists or as confes- 
sors of truth she had etticiently aided by her sym- 
pathy and support, whose needs she had generously 
relieved, whose education she had assisted, or whose 
interests in various ways she had opportunely pro- 
moted. In all ages, and throughout all nations, 
the lives of the saints have formed a popular 
branch of literature or theme of discourse ; and J 
never knew any just reason why the series of such 
lives should be confined to those who had only 
been distinguished by a fanatical asceticism or 
fanatical enthusiasm, by supposed or real gifts of 
miracle, or by the foundation of convents, churches, 
or orders, I never knew why those should not be 
reckoned saints, and honoured and recorded as such, 
who lived this common human life of owrs, and lived 
it remarkably well. It is surely as instructive in its 
way to hear and know of some near our own 
doors, living our own life, gifted with no particular 
powers above our own, getting up each morning with 
a day of ordinary duty before them, and serenely 
closing it every evening in rest, who have yet done 
their duty so very regularly, so very conscientiously, 
so very exactly ; with such an amount of unselfish- 
ness; with so much effort and industry, and perpe- 
tual self-denial; with so much care for others; with so 
much anxiety for the poor, the sick, the sinning; 
with such simplicity and unpretendingness, and con- 
siderate thought; with so much piety towards God, 
and so much love for man; that if such lives could 
in varying form but essential resemblance be led by 
all of us, the reign of Christ would have begun on 
earth, and his kingdom established among us. The 
grave has closed on one who may, though not liter- 
ally, yet in a very true and well-defined sense, be 
called “The last of the Yateses.” For though Miss 
Yates has left behind her a large number of collateral 
descendants, some still hearing her name, yet she was 
the last surviving child of her father, the last sur- 
viving member of her own generation, and the last 
occupant of a home in that romantic glen, the Dingle, 
so long identified with the name of her family. In her 
closes that special line of character and action, of custom 
and habit, of daily life and occupation, of aim, purpose, 
principle, and confession, which has marked two 
generations of citizens not undistinguished in the 
annals of Liverpool. Her father, the Rey. John 
Yates, came at a very early age to settle in this town 
as the minister of the congregation of Paradise-street 
Chapel—of the congregation whose successors as- 
semble here. With no external advantages except 
those of character and education, he soon won for 
himself a position of great weight and influence. 
His grace and power as a preacher, his assiduousness 
and diligence asa pastor, his character as a scholar, 
his cheerful, kindly manners in_ society, his con- 
summate business tact and knowledge—all these 
attributes combined to make him a very significant 
member of society. And when I add that Mr, Yates 


spared no pains in fostering and supporting all those 

institutions, literary, benevolent, and social, which 

promote the well-being, culture, and happiness of the 

community, you have before you a picture of a man 

who was brimful of energy, and work, and hope, and 

who was successful in almost everything he undertook. 

Kew men in the middle social life of England could 

be found more clearly marked out to found a family ; 

and when this power is shown in a minister, I have 

observed that certain special qualities follow, which 

I find present in this case too—a certain purity of 

character and conduct, created by the early and 

serious atmosphere of the home; habits of industry 

and self-denial, often a matter at first of indispen- 
sable necessity, and then becoming a matter of habit 
and choice; intellectual tastes and general culture ; 
arecognition of the claims of charity, and a con- 
sideration of the demands of our fellow-creatures 
upon our help and sympathy; a reverence for reli- 
gion, and a regular attendance on and respect for its 
ordinances and services. These were certainly, with 
of cowrse differences of degree and character, the 
results of their early training in the members of this 
family. And Roscoe in his knowledge and cul- 
ture, Shepherd in his classical superiority, Rath- 
bone in his sturdy benevolence and _ patriotism, 
found in them appreciators, and in some instances 
very warm supporters and adimirers. Joseph Brook 
Yates, the elder son, was a successful merchant, 
bearmg, as all the family did, a proportionate 
share in the benevolences and charities of the 
town, and carrying with him through life the traces 
of the scholarly tastes and habits he had inherited 
from his father. He wasfor many years president of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, and showed 
inhis library andin much curious learning the traces of 
his training under his father and Dr, Shepherd, and 
of the time spent at Eton. John Ashton Yates 
was distinguished amongst his fellow-merchants Dy 
his knowledge of what might be called commercial 
science and the laws that regulate trade. He was 
the only one amongst the brothers who took any 
active part in imperial politics. He was invited to: 
stand for Bolton in the first reformed Parliament. 
Though high on the poll, he was not successful ; 
but he was afterwards returned for Carlow, 
in Tveland. The memory of Richard Vaughan 


Yates will long remain green in the bosom 
of every person who lifts or shall here- 


after lift his hat in passing by the obelisk im 
Prince’s Park, or enters the doors of the Harrington 
Schools, which his father founded, and remembers 
the years he, day after day, and Sunday after Sunday, 
laboured there. With not the same talents as his 
brothers, none of them had a warmer heart or more 
earnest desire to do good and to be good. James 
Yates, the youngest brother, was par excellence, the 
scholar of the family. A respectable preacher and 
pastor during many years of his life, he conscien- 
tiously discharged the duties of his profession. He 
often created profound impressions, but the absence 
of popular qualities prevented his exciting any fre- 
quent or permanent enthusiasm ; and afterwards, his 
health giving way, he lived the life of a student and 
scholar. As a sign of his larger sympathies, united 
with strength of theological determination, I may 
mention that he was, and I think for a time almost 
contemporaneously, secretary of the Unitarian Asso~ 
ciation and of the british Association for the promotion 
of science. His celebrated controversy with Dr. Ward- 
law gave his father the impulse to deliver some 
lectures at Paradise-street Chapel, in which he 
broke through the reserve of the old English 
Presbyterian latitude—or, perhaps, platitude—in 
theology, and drew, we may be sure with caution 
and moderation, but pretty distinctly, the line 
between the Calvinism of the Presbyterian body 
north of the Tweed, and the more humane, simple, 
and, as he thought, evangelical theology beginning 
to prevail amongst their English namesakes in the 
south. One of the results of the lectures was to 
open the eyes of some of his congregation, wha, 
coming from Scotland, had not been quite aware at 
what, in the theological nick-name of the period, 
would be called the decidedly Socigian proclivities of 
the pastor, They left his ministry, and found their 
religious instruction elsewhere. Mz.Yates could not 
long regret this concession to the necessities of the 
hour and the requirements of honest thought and 
speech; and he was proud of the manly ani 
conscientious, and the scholarly and impregnable 
position so bravely taken by his son. And 
now we must pass away from the father and 
the brothers of this family to the two daughters and 
sisters. Their gentle and pious lives—their kindly 
and charitable hearts—their culture and intelligence 
—hbelonged, indeed, properly to the region of private 
life; but these qualities were so extensively known, 
and so long exemplified, so many good causes had 
been benefited, so many individuals and households 
had been blessed by them, that in course of time their 
names were scarcely less known by the public than 
those of their brothers. Those who knew that house 
in its earlier and brighter, as well as in its later and 
quieter days, will never fail to look back with a 
tender reverence for the life that was led within it. 
At the beginning of the nearly half-century of its 
occupation, the two sisters, bound to each other 
by the ties of a never-interrupted affection, were 
distinguished by an ample and graceful hospitality, 


which assembled in their own as well as their 
brothers’ adjoining house very many _ persons 


from various parts of England, America, the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and even sometimes more distant 
regions still, to create by the warmth of some dis- 
tinguished philanthropy, the nobleness of some 
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patriotic struggle, the reverence of some deep piety, 
the research of some far-reaching science, or the 
culture of some rare study, a bright intelligent com- 
munion of minds and hearts. When the elder sister, 
slowly and unwillingly as it were, dropped away 
from the side of the younger, and left her at first in 
irrepressible grief and a sense of desolation (for the 
sister who was gone had not only a most loving heart 
for her younger sister, but a most helpful, practical 
knowledge and judgment), it was touching to see 
how bravely she, the bereaved survivor, applied her- 
self to discharge all the old duties and keep up all the 
old habits. She was very grateful for all the blessings 
God had spread upon her path, and studied cheerful- 
ness as a virtue. She liked people to be happy—she 
did not like to hear of them being ill, or discontented, 
or u nprospering; and, though with a most sym- 
pathising heart for all souls in sorrow, she still liked 
the general atmosphere of her life and intercourse to 
be cheerful, and was most pleased when she heard 
of most goodness, of most prosperity, of most 
success, and most health, and most happiness in 
other people. She would not hear (with patience, 
at least) a word said against Liverpool, its cli- 
mate, its people, or anything that was its. Early 
hours, simple meals, hardy habits; these were her rules. 
Her personal economy and dislike of extravagance of 
any kind was, considering her means and position, 
almost incredible. She seemed as if she could not 
bear spending anything on herself. She determined 
to do good with her money while she lived. Though 
continuing the surroundings to which she had been 
accustomed so many years, and doubtless persevering 
in the old habits of safe proportionate accumulation, 
she yet denied herself a hundred things she might, 
consistently with her station and means, have in- 
dulged in, in order that she might give the amount 
so spared to others. She has gone away from us 
now. ‘Though in different form and mould, the 
succession of good people shall not cease—for the 
earth endureth for ever. Though in different form 
and mould the eternal verities and the everlasting 
virtues shall not perish—for the earth endureth for 
ever, 


doseph Wood, Esq., Rochdale. 


At the ripe age of 85 there passed away on 
Christmas Day at the Bank, the Butts, Rochdale, one 
of the best known commercial men of the town, Mr. 
Joseph Wood, the senior member of Blackwater-street 
congregation, and senir trustee of the chapel. Since 
January, 1872, Mr. Wood has been confined to his 
room, a paralytic stroke haying rendered him incap- 
able of attending to business. Up to 1872 he had 
enjoyed robust health, and had passed an active 
commercial career, and was highly esteemed by his 
fellow-townsmen for his diligent business habits, 
strict probity, and social usefulness. 

In 1820 Mr. Wood removed from Halifax (where 
he is still remembered by some of the Northgate 
congregation) to Rochdale, being employed by 
the Messrs. Rawsons, bankers, who had a branch 
bank in Rochdale. This they disposed of to 
Mr. Clement Royds, a local manufacturer. From 
1827 Mr. Wood continued the management of the 
bank and eventually became a partner, the firm 
being styled Clement Royds and Co. For fifty 
years he resided in the house adjoining the Bank, 
where he died. All his fellow-townsmen bear witness 
to the fact that he conducted the business with great 
tact, judgment, and skill, his success being a testimony 
to patient industry. A Conservative in politics, he 
was respected by all sections of the community. 

In the midst of his commercial duties he found 
time to take an active part in the local government 
of the town—being a Commissioner in 1837 under the 
first Improvement Bill obtained for Rochdale. In 
1850 he was elected Chief Constable, and when in 
1856 the borough was incorporated, he was elected a 
town councillor, and in 1859 or 1860 made an alder- 
man, which position he retained until 1865, when 
declining strength rendered it necessary that he should 
resion. Previously he had been offered the mayoral 
chair, but for the same reason declined the honour, 
He was a trustee, along with Alderman Heape and 
the Vicar of Rochdale, of the Moss School, an old 
unsectarian school, the majority of the trustees being 
Unitarian. 

The funeral took place on Saturday last at the 
Rochdale Cemetery, the Rey. Thos. Carter officiating. 
Though it was strictly private, a large number of the 
leading inhabitants sent their carriages to join in 
the mournful procession. 

On Sunday morning last the Rev. T. Carter 
preached a funeral sermon to a large congre- 
gation, from 2 Timothy, iv., 6, in the course of 
which he said:—The venerable relative and friend 
recently departed, ere ihe evil days came, made 
fitting preparation for the time of his departure; he 
fought a good fight, he kept the faith, and his end 
was peaceful,—an appropriate termination to a 
worthy and consistent life. May yours and mine, 
brethren, be in our measure like unto it! Our de- 
parted friend had lived some years beyond the usually 
allotted time of man’s earthly probation ; his latter 
years, for some all-wise and loving purpose, were 
years, more or less, of suffermg and weariness, and 
so death care to him asa bright angel of mercy. 
His was indeed a happy release! And though his 
life to all seeming has gone from our midst, the 
remembrance of his inestimable qualities and many 
virtues cannot so depart. THis character is worthy of 
being enshrined in the hearts of his family and 
fellow-worshippers. Our friend was singularly 


modest and retiring in his habits; free from the 
very appearance of ostentation and self-seeking 
pride. In his home he was most affectionate, 
unselfish, if it were possible, too considerate. His 
industry, aptitudes, and opportunities endowed him 
with a liberal share of this world’s goods, but his in- 
creasing prosperity did not in the least lessen his 
strict truthfulness and consistency. He was a res- 
pected member of this church, delighting in its 
service, never absent morning or evening when able 
to attend, taking a great interest in all its concerns, 


contributing readily generous aid to all its 
movements, He was firm, very firm in his 
convictions of religious truth. He believed 


that what are called Unitarian views of God and 
man, of the present and future are what Christ taught 
and lived and died to establish. I do not think 
any influence could have tempted him to be unfaith- 
ful to his religious convictions. Yes, he proved 
himself faithful in the all-important and highest 
concerns of his being, he did so unto the end. In 
all the varied relations of life he was strictly up- 
right; he was an unpretending and true Christian, 
and thus a notable example for us to follow. May 
we, one and all, cherish his memory long in our 
hearts. May we, like him, so pass our allotted time 
on earth, that we may be qualified to say when the 
time of our departure is at hand, I am ready to be 
offered, I have fought a good fight, I have kept the 
faith, 


The Reb. Putrich Canon. 


ANOTHER venerable teacher of religion has yielded 
up his commission and gone to his account. Many 
of our preachers depart from us after haying attained 
a noble age, as in the case of Mr. Cannon, The Rey. 
Patrick Cannon was born at Sheffield on the 10th of 
July, 1791. He died at The Ferns, Windermere, on 
the 20th of December, 1877, aged 86 years. He was 
educated at York College, at the same time as Dr. 
Hunter, who also came from Sheffield. He entered 
the ministry in his 26th year, and became preacher at 
Edinburgh, where he remained two years. The con- 
finement of the regular pulpit was, however, from 
the first not acceptable to him, and he preferred 
supplying or taking temporary engagements. For 
the greater part of his life, however, he was occu- 
pied in tuition, having the care of the young people 
of several important families. He was a most 
painstaking and conscientious teacher, and several 
of his pupils have. become men of mark in 
the world. For a few years Mr. Cannon became 
minister of the Westgate Chapel, Wakefield, in which 
town his relatives lived. On resigning he again 
engaged in tuition. At all times, however, he was 
ready for preaching work; and while unready to fix 
himself in any place, he was in reality a good 
missionary, and his long and eloquent sermons have 
been known in all the principal chapels of the 
kingdom. Until very lately he continued to preach. 
In the latter part of his life, although principally 
resident at Wakefield, he was very fond of travel, 
and after his 70th year first visited Switzerland. He 
was not only a man of considerable learning and a 
student to his last days, but also the possessor of 
great conversational power, and with a ready wit and 
pleasant recital of anecdote. He was beloved by his 
relatives and friends, and admired by all who knew 
him. For the last two years he lived at Windermere 
amid the lakes and mountains, which were very dear 
to him, and he gently died in his sleep with a smile, 
which death had not remoyed from his face. 
G. B. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 

ABERDEEN.—The scholars attending this school held their 
annual Christmas festival in the schoolroom last Saturday 
evening. The building, which was pretty well filled, 
presented a much finer appearance than usual; the walls 
and roof being festooned with evergreens. After tea, a 
varied programme, consisting of songs, readings, and re- 
citations, by the scholars and some of their lady friends, 
was gone through in a highly creditable manner. The 
choir sung several selections, which were accompanied 
onthe harmonium. Erief but appropriate addresses to 
the scholars were also delivered. In the course of the 
evening. instead of the usual ‘‘ Christmas Tree,” one of 
the teachers dressed to represent “Santa Claus” distri- 
buted a number of useful and ornamental articles, the 
contributions of a few friends who take an interest in 
the school. The meeting was throughout of a very 
pleasant character, and was brought to a close soon after 
nine o’clock, 

Barnarp CastLe.—A Christmas tree was exhibited in 
the schoolroom of the Free Chris‘ian Church, on the 26th 
of December, and asale of work held. Among the visitors, 
every sect in the town was well represented, and a good 
profit realised for the general expenses of the church. 


BIRMINGHAM: HursT-sTREET CHRISTMAS CELEBRA- 
TIONS.—The first of these took place on Sunday evening, 
the 28rd ult., when a service of sacred song for Christmas- 
time was given by the choir, consisting of a sacred can- 
tata—* The Nativity,” several anthems, and Christmas 
hymns. There was a large congregation present, and an 
offering was taken at the doors at the close of the service 
in aid of the poor’s fund which amounted to £2. 15s,—On 
Thursday, the 27th, the usual congregational tea meeting 
and entertaiment took place, when nearly 300 were 
present. The room was decorated by the teachers for 
the oceasion, and the entertainment censisted of songs, 
duets, glees, &c., by the choir, and the performance of a 
little drama.—On the following day the Sunday scholars 
had their Christmas treat, when they were supplied with 
plumeake, coffee, oranges, &c., after which an excellent 
entertainment followed, which gave great delight to the 
little folks. = There were present, including the teachers, 


about 360.—These festivities were brought to a close on 
New Year’s Eve by a private social soirée for all the 
workers of the institution, each being allowed to intro- 
duce one friend, the number present being about ninety. 
This meeting does not terminate until the New Year is 
ushered in, and, according to custom, the minister—the 
Rev. B. Wright—a few minutes betore twelve o’clock 
delivered a short address upon the passing away of the 
old and the coming in of the new year, introducing on 
this occasion a reading of the two short and appropriate 
poems of Tennyson, “The death of the old year” and 
“Ring out, wild bells.” All these meetings are self- 
paying. 

BELFAST: Hoprron-stTREET.—On Friday, 28th Decem- 
ber, the annual congregational and school soirée took 
place; about 150 were present. ‘Ihe church was taste- 
fully decorated with banners (some of which were exqui- 
sitely designed and executed by the lady teachers) and 
evergreens. A handsome Christmas tree was also pro- 
vided. After tea, Robert McCalmont, Esq., showed his 
limelight views, with apprepriate readings. ‘Ihe Rey. J. 
C. Street presided, and addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. K. Cowley Smith, Rev. J. Pollard, Mr. C. J. Street, 
B.A., of Manchester New College, Messrs. McCalmont, 
Kinnear, &c. The report for the past year showed a 
most gratifying state of the work that is going on in 
connection with the church and schools; especially may 
we refer to the cottage services conducted in the neigh- 
bourhood. These showed 75 meetings during the year, 
with an aggregate attendance of 1,950 people, thus pre- 
senting an average of 26 at each service. In addition to 
these cottage services, several out-door meetings had been 
held under most auspicious circumstances. Premiums 
were distributed to successful scholars, and the pro- 
ceeds from the tree d'stributed. Vocal and instrumental 
music added to the interest of the evening. After the 
usual votes of thanks, the meeting was brought to a close 
by a hymn and the benediction. 

Bury.—The annual scholars’ party was held on New 
Year’s Day, in the Bank-street Schools, when upwards of 
€0) persons were present. Mr. Thomas Holt presided. 
The programme consisted of the performance of a drama, 
entitled, “‘ The Exile,” and a farce, ** All Fools’ Day.” ‘ihe 
characters in both pieces were very wellsustained. Messrs. 
John Shuttleworth aud Robert Grundy kindly painted 
the scenery. The costumes, were very nicely got up, 


CREWKERNE.—(Jn Monday evening, December 31, a 
congregational tea meeting was held in Hermitage-street 
Chapel. In the course of the evening the minister of the 
congregation delivered a series of addresses on the forma- 
tion of the crust of the earth, which were illustrated by 
a great number of large diagrams and several specimens 
of rocks and fossils. The addresses and some effective 
readings given by members of the congregation and 
friends were interspersed with selections of music by the 
choir. At half-past ten the meeting was closed with a 
hymn and prayer. 

ConeLnron.—A Christmas Tree and sale of useful and 
and fancy articles was held in the school on Wednesday 
week, Mrs. Knight and Miss H. Hollinshead presiding at 
the stalls, and there were a goodly number of purchasers 
during the afternoon and evening. Tea and coffee and 
other refreshments were provided under the superit.ten- 
dence of Mrs. Payne and Mrs. Robert Burslam, assisted 
by the Misses Payne. A very amusing feature of the 
proceedings was an exhibition of “ Fine Arts, Pictures, 
and Curiosities,” in the class-room, conducted by J aster 
Payne, which elicited roars of laughter, everyone acknow- 
ledging that it was well worth a visit. Mottoes expres- 
sive of the usual good wishes of the season, were 
suspended in various parts of the room, which was 
tastefully decorated by Messrs. H. Burslam, Mellor, 
Dutton, and Atkinson. Several part songs and glees 
were well rendered by the choir. At half-past nine the 
proceedings closed by the company singing some lines 
specially written for the occasion. ; 

CxHortEy.—The annual Christmas party was he’d in 
the schoolroom on Christmas Day, and was well attended. 
A number of prizes were given to the children for punc- 
tual attendance and good conduct. A large Christmas 
tree was decorated and surrounded with a quantity of 
articles contributed by members of the congregation, to 
be sold to furnish funds for building a new class-100m, 
&e. Nearly all the articles were disposed of. During the 
evening pieces were sung by the children, accompanied 
by the American organ. Readings and recitations were 
also given, and amusements entered into. Altogether a 
very pleasant evening was spent. 

Cuowsent.—On Christmas Day the usual service was 
held in the chapel in the forenoon, and the annual con- 
gregational tea party in the school room later inthe day. 
The number of tickets for tea was limited to 300, but 
after the tables were removed another 150 members and 
friends were admitted to the subsequent p dings. 
The room was beautifully decorated with the usual 
Christmas display of mottoes, streamers, and evergreens, 
and one special motto was added for the occasion across 
the front of the organ—“ Health and happiness to our 
Minister and Family.” After tea T. H. Hope, Esq., was 
called to the chair, and the company were entertained 
with music and singing, readings, and recitations, for 
which the chapel choir and others had made careful 
preparation. As it is now twenty-five years since the 
commencement of Mr. Frankland’s connetion with the 
congregation asminister, the society thought it a suitable 
oceasion for presenting him with some evidence of their 
satisfaction and good will. In the co f the evening, 
with many kind words from the « and others, 
Miss Davis, the daughter of a former minister, and one 
of the oldest members of the congregation, presented Mr. 
Frankland, on the part of the society, with a beautifully 
carved box containing £133. : ‘ 

Dunprr.—Unton Crrtsrmas Srryrcr.—In order to— 
connect the Sunday school with the congregatio : 
institution of special union services may 
said to have become established. Five ot 


in the course of the year. One of the rvices of 
the Church is set share aad old and y rited 


to attend, the ordinary Sunday school being discontinued 

for the day. Vor years it required a esd ghee: 
severance and patience in the few friends of move- 
ment. The parents of the children and the regular 
members of the congregation were rather slow in seei 

the merits of the institution ; it is now, however, 

ing much more attention, and last Sunday there was 
attendance of nearly two hundred old and young at 
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Christmas service. The attention of the children, and 
their hearty singing of the hymns, was extremely grati- 
fying. A pleasant feature of the occasion was the 
expression of afew words of appreciation from Mr. b. 
Solly Anthony, a student from St. Andrews, who had 
been recently engaged in Sunday school work in Leeds, 
and who was able to say, though he had never seen the 
friends before, he felt quite at home with them. ‘These 
services do help both the school and the church. The 
annual New Year’s party of the Sunday school teachers 
in connection with Dundee Unitarian Church was held in 
Tuesday last, when about 24 teachers and friends sat 
down to tea; after which Mr Hodge, in the name 
of the teachers, presented Mr. Williamson with an 
easy chair. In the course of a few brief remarks Mr. 
Hodge said he had been a teacher since the commence- 
ment of the Sunday school, now nearly twelve years ago, 
and could bear testimony to Mr. Williamson’s earnestness, 
zeal, and anxiety for the progress of the school and the 
efficiency of the teachers, the whole of whom with the 
exception of himse!f had been scholars before, and had 
been brought forward under Mr. Williamson’s personal 
superintendence. Mr. Williamson feelingly replied, say-~ 
ing he had only two objects, and these were the success 
of his church and the progress of the Sunday school. He 
concluded by thanking the teachers for their kind 
consideration, The meeting terminated by the company 
singing “Auld lang Syne,” and Mr. Williamson repeating 
the benediction. 

GuLascow.— St. VINCENT-sTREET CHURCH SuNDAY 
Scuoou.—On Friday evening last the annual Christmas 
gathering was held in the Albert Hall. The meeting was 
arranged by the teachers of the Sunday school to give an 
evening’s pleasure to the scholars, but a large number 
of friends showed their interest in the school by their 
presence. About 350 persons sat down to tea or were 
present during the proceedings. After tea the Rev. 
Frank W. Walters gave a short address, carols were sung 
by the children, and songs and recitations were given by 
several friends. Then came the crowning entertainment 
of the evening, the distribution of presents from a grand 
Christmas tree brilliantly lighted with candles. lt was 
very p'easant to see the delight with which the young 
folk came forward to receive their gifts, and much 
amusement was created by the curious articles which 
had been directed to some of the older friesd:, Roars of 
iaughter greeted them as the names of teachers in the 
school or well-known members of the congregation were 
called out that they might receive the singular presents 
provided by anonymous donors. The remainder of the 
evening was occupied by games for the children and 
dancing: and the meeting broke up with the unanimous 
verdict that the careful plans and vigorous labours of 
the teachers had resulted in a most delightful evening's 
enjoyment. 

Heywoop.—The annnal tea party and recital took 
place on Christmas Day. On account of the crowding in 
former years, the price of tickets was raised, and the 
number limited. Still the room was packed, and a con- 
siderable number of applications for tickets had to be 
refused. The Rev. J. Fox presided, and opened the 
meeting with a few appropriate remarks. An attractive 
programme was then gone through, and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent. ‘Ihe proceedings were brought to a 
closea little before ten o’clock. 

Hawirax.—The annual school and congregational tea 
party was held on the day after Christmas Day. There 
had been a heavy fall of snow and the evening was bad, 
but the attendance was good. One hundred and eighty 
sat down to tea, after which an interesting meeting was 
held. The choir sang anthems, and some of the children 
gave an amusing dialogue on Punctuality. ‘The reports 
of secretary and treasurer showed a flourishing condition 
of things, the number of scholars having increased by 18 
during the year, the number of elder scholars in regular 
attendance being above the average; and the institutions 
of the school—the elocution class (with 33 members), the 
teachers’ class, the botanical class—being reported as in 
a promising condition, the exception being the recreation 
room, which had been closed. The Rev. R. Wilkinson, of Hol- 
beck, gave a most valuable and suggestive speech, and 
various resolutions were spoken to by Messrs. Carr, 
Taylor, Nicholson, Foreman, Richardson, Councillor 
Pearson, Christie, Joseph Wadsworth, and Whitehead. 

LovueHporouGH.—The Rey. Francis H. Jones, who has 
been minister here for nearly seven years, has resigned. 

LiverPooi: Hamiiron Roap.—On Monday night, being 
New Year's Eve, a service of praise and prayer was held 
in the Hamilton Road Church, and was very wellattended. 
Rather over an hour was spent, the service being brought 
to a close about a quaiter-past twelve, when the friends 
exchanged the usual happy greetings and good wishes, 
The service was conducted by the Rey. 8. Fletcher 
Williams, the minister. 

Liverpoor.—On the 13th December the quarterly 
meeting of the Sunday School Teachers’ Association was 
held at the Hamilton Road Church—the Rev. 8S. Fletcher 
Williams in the chair—when Rey. T. Summers introduced 
the subject, ‘Some means of increasing attendance at 
Sunday School,” in an interesting speech, followed by 
discussion, in which several members and friends took 
part. The attendance was unfortunately small, only 33 
being present. 

Liverpoot: Norta ENp Mission.—A watch-night 
service was again held on New Year’s Eve, commencing 
at 1125 v.m., and lasting till 1220. About 80 were 
present, including severalstrangers. The year was begun 
in silent prayer, and all seemed much impressed. 

LypGaTr SunpAy Scuoor.—The Christmas tea party 
was held on the day after Christmas Day. An exceilent 
tea was provided, and an excellent entertainment 
dramatic and musical after tea, Both were appreciated, 
for the schoolroom was packed to its utmost capacity, 
and many had to go away for want of room. About 230 
were present.—Last Saturday the teachers had what 
amongst them has obtained the name of a “ pleasant 
evening.” Forty were present, and a very happy evening 
wee spent with illustrated papers, singing, reciting, and 

a es. 
¥ eh age Carter Lane Mrsston.—The Christmas 
meeting of the children was held on Monday evening 
last. The younger scholars assembled early, and after a 
tea which was much enjoyed, they adjourned to the upper 
room, where a pleasant surprise awaited them, A large 


Christmas tree in the middle of the room was gaily 
lighted up with party coloured lamps, and tempting 
bon-bons and toys were hung on every branch. On 
either side was a table surrounded with heaps of oranges, 
and holding immense Christmas cakes decorated with 
figures of Old Father Christmas and the Old and New 
Year standing in the midst of crystallised fruits. After 
a dance round the tables costurie bon-bons were dealt, 
out, on the condition that the contents sl ould be worn. 
This effected quite a transformation scene, and contri- 
buted greatly to the hilarity of the meeting. ‘Ihe clder 
scholars, who, in the meantime, had partaken of tea, now 
gave a pantomime, called “ Vick Whittington,” which 
was received with shouts of laughter by all. At the 
conclusion the cakes were cut up, the fruit and toys 
distributed, and the younger childven sent home. The 
elder scholars and teacheis remained, spending some 
time in games, &c. ‘The whole proceedings were satis- 
factory in the highest degree. About 160 were present. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH.—The Rev. W. L. Spencer, late of 
Keighley, has accepted the unanimous invitation of the 
congregation to become the minister of the church thcre, 
and he has already entered upon his duties. 


Morrram.—The Christmas tea party and entertainment 
was held on Christmas Day, a large company being 


present. An excellent teaswas provided, of which 421 
partook. Many old friends from a distance availed 


themse.ves of the holiday to visit once more the school 
and chapel where they had formerly spent so many 
happy days, and once more to enjoy for an hour the 
society ot those whohad been fellow workers in the same 
good work, ‘Lhe Rey. N. Green presided at the entertain- 
ment, and Mr. John Sidebotiom addressed some season- 
able remarks to the audience. The programme, consisting 
of singing, recitations, and a reading, was brought toa 
close by the whole company singing a Christmas hymn. 

Mancusster: Upper Brook-srruet SunpAay ScHoor, 
On the =6th December, the annual party of the elder 
scholars, teachers, and friends took place in the chapel 
parlour. The secretary and treasurer’s reports were read, 
the former showing an increase since last November of 
20 inthe number of scholars oa the books. The average 
attendance each Sunday afternoon is now 80. ‘The even- 
ing was spent in a representation of “The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” the various characters being taken with 
one exception by the elder scholars. The entertainment 
gave grat pleasurc to those present. ‘This year, owing 
to the much-felt-want of accommodation for Sunday- 
school meetings, the \ ounger children’s party-took place 
on Saturday the 29th ult. when a Christmas tree was 
illuminated in the chapel, and a present given to each 
scholar on the register. Father Christmas was taken by 
W.YV. Heywood. ‘The latter part of the evening was 
spent in a representation of ‘ Little 2o Peep,” which was 
very well acted by young children, and much enjoyed by 
those present. The room was crowded, and there was 
an attendance of about 180, principally young children. 
Much credit is due to W. V. Heywood and H. 8, Golland 
for the trouble and care which they bestowed upon the 
preparation of the two pieces. Thanks are also due to 
many kind friends who have lent valuable aid in many 
ways, and altogether our friends may congratulate 
themselves upon the good work which is being carried 
on here, which is steadily increasing. 


PEPPERHILL.—The annual tea meeting was held in the 
above place on Christmas Day. About 137 partook of 
tea, after which a meeting was held, presided over by 
Mr. John Pickles, of Bradford. The report was read by 
Mr. E. Lee, which showed the school to be in a satis- 
factory condition. During the year a new organ has 
been purchased and the place painted and beautified, at 
a cost of £102, towards which they have raised about 
£85, leaving a balance due to the treasurer of about £17. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. F. E. Milson and 
other friends from Halifax. Recitations and dialogues 
were given by the teachers and elder scholars, anda very 
pleasant evening was spent. After the usual vote of 
thanks, the meeting broke up about ten o’clock. On 
Wednesday evening the scholars were provided gratuit- 
ously with a good substantial tea, when a large number 
availed themselves of the treat, and spent a pleasant 
evening together. 

PrENDLETON,—On Christmas day the annual scholars’ 
party was held, when the Rev. John McDowell presided 
and distributed 18 prizes for good attendance. There 
was a large attendance. On New Year's day the annual 
Congregation party was held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Liberal Club, when over 250 persons were present, In 
the absence of Richard Harwood, Esq., treasurer, Mr. 
John Phillips, treasurer of the special fund, stated that 
the total cost of the new chapel including £500 paid on 
account of the land, had been, as far as he could ascer- 
tain, £3,896. Of this £2,256 had been received from the 
sale of Ford-street chapel, and from subscriptions col- 
lected by the joint labours of the congregation and the 
Manchester District Association, the remaining £1,639 
had been raised by efforts made by the congregation 
alone. He then placed the bank book balanced and the 
deeds of the chapel upon the table which were received 
by Mr. F. 8. Phillips, chairman of the Committee and a 
trustee, on behalf of those bodies. The rest of the 
evening was spent in amusements. 

Rinewoop.—On Wednesday, the 26th of December, 
the usual Christmas Sunday school festival and tea 
meeting took place. ‘The chapel and scholroom were 
decorated, and the number of persons present large. 
After tea books were given to the teachers and scholars 
as prizes for regular attendance and good conduct; and 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, 
the Rev. W. Agar,and Mr. C. Conway. Mr.J.C.Conway 
was in the chair, and he presented Mr. Agar with an 
album from the teachers and some of the congregation 
as a token of their esteem for his services to the 
school and church progress made in the short time he 
was with them, Pieces were sung by the choir and 
children, and the proceedings terminated by the children 
drawing prizes from a Christmas tree, on which some 
very useful articles were suspended. 

RocuDALE: CLOVER-STREET.—On New Year's Day there 
was a Christmas tree and sale of work. Times being bad, 
not much was expected to be realised, but there was a 
good attendance, and the receipts amounted to £40, 11s. 
The room was gaily decorated, and a very pleasant 
interest was manifested by all present. 
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Sourn SureLtps.—On Wednesday, the 26th December, 
the Christmas tea meeting of the congregation of Unity 
Church took place as usual in the schoolroom, which was 
decorated for the occasion. Recitations, songs, some 
instrumental music, and Christmas games made the 
evening @ very enjoyable one for all present. 

Srand.—The scholars’ annual party was held on Satur- 
day last, Dec. 29th, and was well attended. The Rev. W. 
C. Squier was in the chair, and an excellent entertainment 
in the shape of songs, recitations, dialogues, and dramas, 
was provided. Neaily forty prizes were given to regular 
and punctual scholars. The proceedings were very in- 
teresting, and afforded much satisfaction to all present. 

WatsaLu.—At the soiree held here on New Year's Eve 
the attendance was such as to tax the limits of the school 
and chapel to the utmost, and it was felt that another 
year it would be desirable to make use of one of the 
local public halls. ‘The Rev. P. Dean presided, and, 
along with Mr. Charles Lee, gave readings. Messrs. 
Hallier, and Scott gave recitations; and the choir, with 
Misses Lenworthy and Hodgkins, and Messrs. A. Homer, 
Hallier, and E. Scott as scloists, accompanied by Miss 
Sanders, and conducted by Mr. James Anderson, rendered 
excelent vocal assistance. Dancing in the school con- 
cluded the successful festival. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—On the 27th the Sunday-school 
children’s Christmas festival was held in the school-room, 
which was decorated for the occasion. Many of the 
scholars recited poetry in such a simple, unaffected, 
childlike manner as gave much pleasure to all present. 
‘Through the kindness of a few friends a Christmas Tree 
had been provided, with a trifling present for each of the 
scholars Besides the hymns sung by the children, 
various amusing and other songs were sung by the 
choir. The superintendent, Rev. W. Elliott, distributed 
rewards te fourteen of the scholars for regular and 
punctual attendance during the year. Two of the girls 
who attended Mr. kLlliott’s evening class had, without 
any suggestion from anyone, prepared a surprise for him, 
asking his acceptance of a letter rack and an inkstand as 
a small token of their respect for him. Mr. Elliott ex- 
pressed his surprise, thanked them for their unexpected 
presents, and spoke of the great joy and hopefulness he 
felt iu his efforts to instruct and bless the young.—Mr. 
R. C. Talintyre and Mr. J. J. Clephan had sent a liberal 
supply of oranges and nuts, which were distributed 
to the children as they left the school. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publication, No letter should be more 
than half a column, 


Several paragraphs, just received, stand over a week. 


COMING WEEK. 


BOOTLE, NEAR LIVERPOOL.—On Tuesday evening, in the 
Town Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, Lecture by the Rev. 8. 
Fletcher Williams, on ‘* What do we mean by Unitarianism?” 

LONDON: Livrte PorRTLAND-STREET.—On Sunday the Morn- 
ing Lecture will be omitted, but the usual Service at 11 15 
will be held. 

SOUTHPORT.—On Thursday next, annual meeting of the 
Liverpool] District Association. 

WHITCHURCH.—Anniversary meeting, on Tuesday next, W. 
Rathbone, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 


BIRTH. 
COOKE.—On the 2nd inst., at 2, Cromwell Terrace, Hulton- 
street, Moss Side West, Manchester, the wife of J. 5. Cooke, 


of a daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 
LAWS—WILLSON.—On the 1st inst., in the Church of the 
Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. Alfred Payne, 
Matthew F. Laws to Henrietta Willson, only daughter of 


Isaac Newmarch, 
DEATHS. 

ANDERTON.—On the 24th ult., at Albert-strect, Padiham, 
Margaret, wife of Mr. Cornelius Anderton, in her 53rd year. | 

CLARKSON.—On the 28th ult., aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of 
the late John Clarkson, of Liverpool. 

HOLLAND.—On the 25th ult., aged 16 years, Arthur, youngest 
son of Thomas Holland, of Padiham. 

JOHNSON.—On the 28th ult., at Rugby, after a short illness, 
Harold Paget, the beloved son of Thomas Fielding and Agnes 
Johnson, of Brookfield, Leicester, aged 12 years. } 

LITTLE.—On the 31st ult., suddenly, 8am, the second son of 
John and Anne Little, of 83, Brunswick-street, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, Manchester. Friends will please accept this inti- 
mation. 

WOOD.—On the 25th ult., at the Butts, Rochdale, Joseph 
Wood, banker, in his 87th year. Friends will please accept 
this intimation. 


A RMSTRONG & RICHARDS, St. Ann’s Place, 
Manchester.—BEST NOTTINGHAM HOSIERY, for 
SILK GLOVES, for 


Ladies and Children. PARIS SCARFS. 
dress, six-buttoned, &c. Ke. 


H. Ocpen & SON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. 


Warrnovusr—126, DBANSGATH, U yr aNOHESTER. 
MANuUFACTORY—CORNBROOK, \MaNoH BE ee 


HE DINNER SHERRY. \. 
‘ 24s. PER DOZEN. 
The season of the year having arrived when light wines, so 
agreeable in warmer weather, give place to those of a more 
generous character, we beg to draw attention to the above 
wine. For years we have given great attention to keep up and 
improve its quality, and to those who require a delicate clean- 
flavoured sherry, free from spirit, we submit it with conlidence, 
and ask comparison with wine usually sold at 30s, 
A considerable saving can be made taking 
Quarter-cask, 27 gallons, at fis. 5s. Veante included. 
Octave, 13} gallons, at £7. 5s. § 
Samples can be tasted, Price list of 32 Sherries and other Wine 
free by post. : 
JANES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 26, Market- 
street, Manchester; also at Liverpool and Birmingham, 
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RITISH AND FOREIGN UNI TARIAN 


ASSOCIATION, 


LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND THE DISTRICT: 


W. GASKELL, M.A., Chairman. 

On POYNTING, B. A., Hon. Sec. 

HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 

MANCHESTER. 
NeEw SuBSCRIPTIONS. 

BEST CATA tg [95 S17 RR Pn deen RRR eR OT ae TARE aay pie Gi 
Ashton, John FE. 
Blackley, Dr...... 
Brown, Mrs. 
Baker, Mrs. ........ 
*Brooks, Jas. Howard.. 
Beard, J. Russell..... 
Brothers, A. ........ 
Broome, Joseph .. 
Brooks, Miss Mary 
Clay, George... 
*Cadman, Rev. 
Chorlton, John 
Davidson, Mrs. 
Dendy, John...... 
Dendy, John, jun. 
Dunkerley 3 Cc. Ofnme 
Dunkerley, A. 
Dunean, John ..... 
Fretwell, Miss F. E. .. 
Fletcher, Dr. Shepherd . 
Fletcher, John .. 
Ferguson, John 
Guthrie, Edwin 
Houghton, Mrs. 
MTG a OUD vase seseserecs 
*Heald, Nicholas .. 
*Hadfield, John 
Harwood, Mrs. .. 
Hewer, Miss ........ 
Hankinson, Miss E 
Howard, Thos. 
Heys, John...... 
Horrocks, Wm 
Higgin, James .. 
Horrocks, Joseph..... 
Heywood, Abel, jun. 
Jones, T ’p 
Jenkins, William John 
Jordan, William 
Jones, John........ 
Knight, Robert........ 
Kendall, John B, A. 
Lawson, Mrs......... 
*Leigh, Henry 
Lawton, Edward .. 
Lindley, Samuel . 
Laing, Miss...... 
Leigh, George 
Milnes, 'C. Buinaec 
*Marriott, Rev. J.T. .. 
Nicholson, J. Holme, .. 
Moss, William ........ 
Nicholson, Francis 
Oliver, Royston.. 
Ogden, Samuel.. 
Ord, W. G. H. 
Oliver, James... 
Peacock, John 
Pickles, Mrs, :.... 
Pilcher, Albert 
Pearson, N......... 
Perkins, Joseph.. 
Pilcher, Robert 8 
Renold, Hans........ 
Rowley, Charles 
Ramsay, P. J. 
Schott, J. W... 
Schwind, Mrs. .. 
*Thomas, John 
Talbot, W. H. 
Tafel, Coe ue: 
Thomas, Miss (Bowdon). 
Wild, Ghote eee 
Wood, Charles 
Wilcox, Joseph........ 
Whitworth, William 
Wilson, John ........... 
Wood, J. B...... 
Walmsley, G.J. .. 
Woolley, Hermann 
Winterbottom, A... 
Wadsworth, George, s 
* Winser, Edwin............. 
Wade, Richard . 
Wilkie, George ... anv 
Wilkinson, Henry B. 
Wood, John 


MANOR Sel cs aa ao enn ance asus saUete aude cabys daetons ietemeai ene nr ae ae 
*Allen, J. E. .. 
*Archer, Thomas 
*Branton, G. ..... 
*Branton, Miss 
*Branton, W.... 
*Etchells, J.) ....0.c. 
*Partington, John 
*Ps irtington, w. 
*Pollitt, Luke ..... 
*Robinson, l'. G. 
*Schofield, G.. 
*Thomas, Rev. i 
*Wolstencroft, Gs 


RIPLLONS, 
Gaskell, Rev. W - 
Johnson, John.... 
Nicholson, Robert 
Phillips, John . 
Pilcher, Jesse 
Poynting, Rev. T. E. 
Poynting, Rey. C. T. 
Wells, Rev. G. H., M. 
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ry 
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A Friend (Oxford) . 
decent we 
Brooks, Miss M 
BW. GOs, ascoxerevess 
Fryer, Mr. 
RUA ae catekienieetwacsseere 
Hall, Miss Anne, Bowdon 
*Hill, J., Manchester .... 
Heywood, Alderman . 
Ingham, Wim. ....... 
Lindley, Samuel . 
Little, David A,. 
Lyons, Joseph .. 
Milnes, Miss Lu 


Pearson, N..ecesevees 

Palmor, Wk Me) gap-cden 

*Scholes, Mrs,, Manchester 

Walkden, Miss.........,... Pagise Pep caabeestedercosscsvesersceesesesses 


i *'pAst LANGASHIRE: 
BOLTON. 


NEW “SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Bowman, C. .. 
Bowman, Mrs. Ce 
Brigg;, H 
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| Bromiley GARIN DE i istec vaste aicanevibnavasons the eskduamuchuespsqrietars 0 
Cunliffe, See 
Cunliffe, Mrs., sen 
Garstang, Mrs..... 

Gerrard, Josh. . 
*Haslam, J.C. . 
Haslam, Perey 
Haslam, Mrs 
Haslam, Mis 
Haslam, R. F£.. 
Haslam, Louis 
Haslam, Mrs. V 
Hollins, J. C...... 
Heywood, Mrs 
*Heywood, R..... 
Harwood, Thos 
Haselden, Tho3.. 
Has¢lden, Misses .... 
Harwood, Mrs., sen. 
Harwood, John ......... 
Haworth, Mr. and Mr. 
Wright, Caleb . 
Inglis, W.. 
Kay, Miss 
Lazonby, Rev. 
Potter, E. P. 


IBYOMUGY, Aste sarcsnspstsesomssmacswascoecetdesnesibassfoakccruser sn aon 2 

Crook, Joseph 3 

Opole SOSD UA Fase ten Maeenecs -oxcetnsdausik« -peeecere ask aswiusendeswas i: 
DONATIONS. 

Greenhalgh. Miss M., Little Lever 0 

Harweol,. Mrs, Bate 1 

WIGht, Caled cca sccrssncncsncannccncntssccnrssvcneceanseccsnversens 2 


Lirr M 

Greg, Arthur, Eagley, Bolton... 
BURY. 

New Surscriprions. 


Alcock, 8. H. 1 
Duckworth, John (May ry 5 
MPM, OTD. os, nas cevaeeesncaeeve=> 5 
*Grundy, Harry . veoh 0 
Holt, Thomas..... aan 
Hoft, Wm Pi} 
‘Kay, Robert 0 
Mercer, Wm... 1 
Wrigley, Miss .. 1 
Wrigley, Thomas 2 


INCREASED SUBSCRITLONS, 
Oartwrightrie OSNUAscsrsvensuveiessatestdessacnses 0 
Walmsley, Rev. D., from Ss. to 


DONATIONS. 


Ashton, David 
Burrow, Joseph. 
Grundy, Miss.. 
Lees, Wm. ....... 
Nuttall, Thomas . 
Nuttall, Miss ....... 
Riley, Thomas .... ee 
Wrigley, Thomas <..-.-.-....-sc+ccosersoanessennt-conswassesaatnccanwe 2 
ROCHDALE. 
NEN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Ashworth, Miss 8.... 
Barlow, T. 
Clegg, James. 
Clegg; E...... 
Clegg, O...... 
Gudgeon, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr.. 
Heape, B., jun 
Heap, Miss..... 
*Jackson, J. 
Jones, Mr. .. 
Leach, Mrs. 
Leach, Miss 


Shawceross, L. 
Liddell, Mr. .. 
Wood, Josh....... 
Wood, Josh, jun. 


FPWODCOCORFPRPORRPHRrHOORFRONH 


Dp SUBSCRIPTION 


INCRE 

ea pe, Weer Eo ici. sorceress 

Shaweross, W. T...........s006 
DONATION. 

Simpson, Alderman 0 


Nw 


NEw SuBSCRIPTIONS. 
Roscow, F. C.:...... eS 
Clough, Edwin .... 


ea RON, wa es 
Taylor, W. H 
Fletcher, Miss 


BAST CHESHIRE. 
GEE CROSS 
New SvuBscriprions. 
Ashton, Miss.......... 


Alcock, J. 
Ashworth, J. 
Beard, James 
Berry, W. 
Barlow, Thomas . 
Barlow, H. 
Booth, 
Booth J. 
Cheetham, J 
Cocker, B. .... 
Cooke, Thomas . 
Cox, H..5..; 
Crook, J. 
Edgill, W. 
Fallows, John. 
*Hibbert, C. . 
Hibbert, F........ 
Hibbert, John .... 
Hibbert, Joseph .. 
Hibbert, Mrs. Joseph 
HibbertyaOsiccccy-cexeos 
Hibbert, Bi 
Hibbert, W. ... 
Hibbert, Mrs. T. 
Higginbotham, Ja 
Hall, Joseph 
Hopwood, G.. 
Haughton, A..... 
Hopwood, Josh. 
Leech, Mrs. .... 
Middleton, ree 
Oldham, Josh. .... 
Oldham, Orlando ... 
Oldham and Fogg 
Platt, James . 
Platt, Mrs 
Platt, W... 
Platt, A. 
Robinson, We. 
Robinson, Samuel 
Shepley, Thos. 
Shipman, Miss A. 
Shipman, Miss E. 
Smith, Z. B. 
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| sw indells, G.. 


*Thornely, James 
Thornely, F. 
Thornely, John .. 
Thornely, Miss . 
Thornely, Thos.. 
Whitworth, Elias 
Woolley, Thomas ..5, it: %.05,/eeararccreeten 

INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Aspland, A. P., increased to 
Hibbert, E., increased to 


OoOrNOFKFNOCOO 


DONATIONS. 


Hibbert, Walter 
Hibbert, J. C.. 
Billinge, Mark . 
Smith, Z. B 


DUKINFIELD. 
NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
An Ex-Mayor of Lancashire, per G. H. Vance.........--- 2 


Beoptiriok, WD. Bis. cctv: Miccentvesnoasent 
Hyde, Hdward . 
Harrop, Alfred . 
Harrop, Mrs.. 
Ingham, Miss. 
Radcliffe, Jonathan 
WOOGS Wi. SWE Sits, Aaron ce 


Hyde, Frank . 
A Friend . 
A Friend 


Chorlton, Alfred 
Heaton, James ... aves 
Oliver, Joseph ioiicide.shivcescdvessswesstesenton aoa cypabappanCennae a 


STOCK PORT. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
#Heys, OnWs iccsssoencsdevssseanssane«ceelvacs cust eee nnn meee 
Hulme, Miss .... 
Hulme, Samuel. 
Johnson, Mrs.. 


Turner, aon 
Thomas, Mpegs s 


HRONBHEENEROOO 


Inc 


Chadwick, T.. 
Dickie, M. 
Hyde, W.. 
Johnson, J. G. 
Robinson, R...... 
Spedding, James . ; 
Thorpely; As Wy. .c:asn<caces seo ovavsreavevectscoueneninee esaegeseiiy i 
STYAL. 

NE Ww is tee 
*Higginson, Rey. P. M., 
INCRE as ‘Subse Pr. 
(Const amo Unie £ ne et eReReE ere AROSE ceca 3.5 inch edse tens sae 

KNUTSFORD. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


ROR RRHO 


SS 


N Beh sa (ods) Werereeerre eM 3 
INCREASED SUBSCRIPTION. 


Lloyd, Rey. J. B.. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. , 
Dunnington, Miss Mary conse dena: sesedes cacuvesehivads sennzEnam oe 
Harr ie , John 


DEAN ROW. 
NrEw SUBSCRIPTION. 
Eivans,, EG ward, .<:sss02ssesosensssesenessysounp santas aeneeannnee 1 
CONGLETON. 
INCREASED SUBSCRIPTION. < 


Pickford, G. 
GLOSSOP. 
INCREASED SUBSCRIPTION, 

*AShton; Rev: Bs Ses.css0ccosasdsassscrcae doveceyteeeeeeaaae Susnches 

Nuxw SuBscriPrions. 
BATION: Be piesarvenantendes 
Booth. W. .... 
Dawson, J. W. 
Hardman, H.... 
Jackson, B.... 
Jackson, Jas. 
Maltby, Lot... 
Orme, Wright 
Pilkington, W. ... 
Preston, Miss B. J. 


cocoorccorF fF 
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MOSSLEY. 
NEw SuPSCRIPTIONS,.. - 


Littlewood, D. 


*Haigh, J. D 
*Hollingsworth, J. 
ME nylor, NES cssnssesrsseceestn 
MOTTRAM, 
NEw SUBSCRIPTION. 


Chorlton, Alfred 


Barrow, ODM. ...ccdveiessesesne 
Clayton, E., Broadbottom.. 
Hampson, Ann, ditto .. 
Howarth, Samuel..... 
Sidebottom, Samuel.. 


Shaw, David ...... 
Shaw, Samuel 


* Has become a subscriber during the present rent 
to the Free-trade Hall Meeting. ; 
HENRY IERSON, Secretary per 
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EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMP ° 
Hi LONDON, NW. * « BS 


Classics and English subjects: Rev. E. M.. 
Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. Mathemat 
Philosopby : John Bridge, M.A., London. # 
des Clayes. French, examiner in: P 
L.LD. German: Rev. E. M. Geldart, M 
Mr. H. Maiden, under the direction of P 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., London, Writing 
bce’ f College School. Drawing > Mr. H 
Drawing Matter in University College 
and Pair Winterbottom. pre } 
OLASS for little "Hoge and Girls Hee ot 
next Term begins on Thursday, January 2 
on application to Mrs CASE. ‘ 
Printed for the Proprietors, by WILLL 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham 
Offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of } 
lished by JonN PHiniips, at New © ; 
Markebanvect, in said Parish of Manchester.— 


Messrs, Smart and Allen, 2, London HGS AaeOr 
Row.—Friday, January fh, 1878, 
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Death of Victor Emmanuel ..... 12 
Dr. Martineau on Church Felloy .. 12 
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Dr. Parker’s Rhetoric Si 
Dr. Martineau on the Limits of Common Worship.. = 28 
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AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION 
4 FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Fitzalan-street 
Chapel, Glossop, on Saturday, January 26th. 

The Business Meeting will begin at twelve o’clock noon. 

At three o’clock a Religious Service will be held, when a 
Sermon will be preached by Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A. After 
the service, tea will be provided at a charge of sixpence. 

A Public Meeting will be held at six o’clock. The presence 
of representatives of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Manchester District Unitarian Association, and the 
Hast Lancashire Unitarian Mission, and other friends is 
expected. 


REE-TRADE HALL MEETING of British 

and Foreign Unitarian Association.—Friends who have 

not yet sentin their PROMISES of NEW or ADDITIONAL 

SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will oblige by forwarding 

them, as early as conyenient, to Mr. HARRY RAWSON, tocal 
treasurer, Market-street, Manchester. 


ALSALL.—ORGAN OPENING, Wednes- 

day night next, at 730. Special Service, Preacher, 

. Rey. J. P. HOPPS. Midland Unitarians cordially invited. 

Sunday, January 20th, the Minister (the Rev. P. Dean) and the 

Rev. John Harrison, will conduct special services.—Collections 
“for the Organ Fund. 

PR SneHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 

J SCHOOL UNION. 

The FIFTH MEETING of the Session will be held in Roch- 
dale Road Schoolroow, Sunday afternoon, January 20th. 
Mr. CUTHBERT C. GRUNDY, F.L.S., of Bury, will givea 
paper, subject, “‘The Sunday School Teacher.” Tea at four, 
fourpence each, Chairman, Mr. JOHN HEYS, President. 
Friends are invited. DAVID THOMPSON, Hon. Sec. 

5, Clarence-straet, Miles Platting. 


| eae TIOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
will be held 
On TUESDAY, January 22, 
in 
CROSS-STREET CHAPEL ROOM, 
AT THREE 0’CLOCK. 


DAYID AINSWORTH, Esq., the Retiring President, 
in the Chair. 


1878, 


2 Hy E 5,O LR EE 


will take place the same evening in the 
Memorial Hall, 
Mr. Alderman GRUNDY (Mayor of Manchester), the President, 
will take the chair at six o’clock. 

The following gentlemen are also expected to be present and 
to take part in the proceedings:—Revs. John Page Hopps, 
Leicester ; H. E. Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross; G. H. Wells, M.A., 
Gorton; and 8. A. Steinthal, Manchester; Messrs. Henry Tate, 
Liverpool; George Buckton, Leeds; Richard Peacock, J.P., 
Gorton; Alderman Harwood, Salford; Herbert Burrows, Cam- 
bridge; Frank Taylor, Bolton; John Kendall, B.A.; Harry 
Rawson, and John Moore. 


TEA WILL BE ON THE TABLES AT FIVE 0’CLOCK. 


The Musical Arrangements 
Will be Conducted by Mr. THOS. RAWSON. 


Tickets, One Shilling each, may be had at the Memorial Hall, 
or from Messrs. JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market-street. 
H. E. DOWSON,)? I 
F. NICHOLSON, s Hon. Secs. 
1.4 pina HESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Trustees, for the election of officers, and general 
business, will be held in Cross-street Chapel room, Manchester, 
-on Thursday, the 17th January, 1878, at one o’clock precisely. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
CHARLES BEARD, 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
* COURSE OF LECTURES 


ON 
THE BASIS OF RELIGION IN THE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL NATURE OF MAN, 


4 BY 
PROFESSOR THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


t Secretaries. 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely impart- 
ing Theological knowledge, without insisting on?,the [adoption 
of particular Theological doctrines. 


PART If.—THE SPIRITUAL NATURE. 

: Synopsis. 
’ T. The existence of a Primitive Religious Element in Man, 
an evidence of the existence of an Object answering to it. 

II. The Needs of the Religious element a Criterion of Truth. 
Remarks on the method of examining the religious element. 

ILI. Criticism of Schleiermacher’s definition of Religion. 

IV. Criticism of Theodore Parker’s definition of Religion. 
Criticism of the statement that when religious truth is pre- 
vented to the mind, we are conscious of its veracity. First 
step in a sound method. 

. Sources of Error. Spiritual qualifications of the Theologian. 

VI. The Construction of Doctrines. | Facts in Religious His- 
tory confirmatory of the theory. Place for a Revelation. 
NéThe Lectures will be delivered on Wednesday, the 6th of 
February, and the five following Wednesdays, in University 
Hall, Gordon Square, at 8 30 p.m. 

The Lectures will be open to the public, of either sex, on pay- 
ment of an admission fee of 1s. for each Lecture, or 5s. for the 


Tickets for this course may be obtained at the Hall on admis- 
sion to the first Lecture. 
R. D. DARBISHTRE, U 


CHARLES BEARD, ” J Secretaries. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCTATION. 
LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND THE DISTRICT: 
W. GASKELL, M.A., Chairman. 
C. T. POYNTING, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 


RECEIVED DURING THE PAST WERK. 
NEw Su tLPLLION 

A.O., Manchester ... aa 
Bowes, J., Manchester .. 
Golland, Smith, Manchester. 
Golland, Miss, Manchester .... 
Golland, Miss Mary, Manchester 
Risiy ODO TL cvsiadersenesesccvcers asses 
Salomonson, Miss A., Manchester 
Graham, John, Mossley....... 
Firth, Mrs., Mossley .. 
Heap, Joseph, Mossley .. 
Lawton, Jon., N., Mossley. . 
Barker, Philip, Nantwich...... 


DONATIONS. 
Tootill, John, Little Lever ............ 
Local Committee: Balance after defray ses of 
Proe-trade Hall Meeting. 2. .5.5..05.2ccckhswescestelicececseveeess 313 4 
HENRY IERSON, Secretary per Local Committee. 
_ January 10th, 1878. 
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i ig Vaenulalctebed an ORGANIST, for the First 
Presbyterian Church, Banbridge, Ireland: salary £40 per 
annum.—Apply to Hugh Glass, solicitor, Banbridge, Ireland. 


J ANTED, a Good HOUSE and SHOP near 

Manchester (‘bus or rail), suitable for Grocer and Con- 

fectioner, in neighbourhood of one of our churches, with good 
day schools.—Address J, PHILLIPS, Hera/d office. 


W ANTED, by a Young Lady, able to keep 

books, Situation to Manage or Assist in Confectioner’s 
Shop: understands grocery: salary, with residence, £25 per 
year: references exchanged.—Address A 1, Herald oftice. 


ROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON.— 

WANTED, a steady MARRIED MAN, with some know- 
ledge of gardening, to devote the whole of his time in keeping 
the grounds in order, making graves, cleaning the Church and 
schools, and attendance on Sundays: wages, 25s., house, and 
sundry perquisites.—Address Rev. G. H. WELLS, Gorton. 


A he PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—John 

Wild (suecessor to Louis Siebold) has a VACANCY for a 
Well-Educated Youth, about 16, as a PUPTL to the business of 
a Chemist and Druggist. Unusual facilities will be given for 
attending lectures, &c., to qualify for the respective examina- 
tions.—225, Oxford-street, Manchester. 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, Birkdale, Southport, 
will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, January 23rd. 
; B. TEMPLAR, Principal. 


N R. LANCASTER, Organist of Mill HillChapel, 
Leeds, will be glad to Receive his PUPILS on and after 
the 17th of January, 1878.—For terms, &c., apply as above. 


RIDPORT.—The Rey. JOHN DAVIES. M.A., 
Educates Six Pupils as Boarders in his house. Terms 
moderate. TWO VACANCIES. 
EASIDE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
KOI DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDON,—Miss BE. MARTIN’S 
pupils will ASSEMBLE on Tuesday, January 22nd. 


XYOUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
iN GIRLS.—Miss CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School Jan. 
23rd, 1878. Prospectus on application.— Westbourne, Grosvenor 
Toad, Birkdale. 


i< NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S Boarding- 

School for Girls will RH-OPEN after the Christmas 
holidays on January 2lst. Terms and references will be sent 
on application. 


(A MBRIDGE—W. STODDART, B.A., of 
Gwydyr House School, can Receive a Few BOARDERS 


at moderate terms. Young Gentlemen prepared for the Camb. 
Local Examinations and the University. 


RS. and Miss ARMSTRONG (formerly of 

Durham Park, Bristol), wish to receive Two or Three 

BOARDERS into their house at Nottingham, to attend the 
High School for Girls.—64, Forest Road West, Nottingham. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 
SCHOOL.—Miss LEWIN Receives several Little Boys 


and Girls as Boarders. The next Quarter will begin January 
22nd.—Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 
receives as BOARDERS Girts attending the Classes of 
the Bath High School. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE 


January 22nd, 1878.—Address_ Mrs. JEFFERY, 9, Norfolk 
Crescent, Bath. 


OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 

- PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by able masters. The majority 
of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Examinations 
in the Manchester centre came from this school—The NEXT 
TERM commences on Tuesday, January 15. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIES, B.A., 
will RE-OPEN School on Friday, January the 25th. A 

few VACANCIES either for) juniors or seniors to join in pre- 
paration for the matriculatién examination of the London 
University in 1879. Present 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs. 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses, Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Daneing, &c. 
Prospectusand references forwarded on application. The NEXT 
TERM begins January 17. 


Mees T VERNON HIGH SCHOOL. 
NOTTINGHAM,—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent ussistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Loca! 
Pxaminations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. —SCHOOL RE-OPENS 
January Lith, 1878. 


DAU, CUAL ONE Ig NG PRM CACNieY 5 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian 8tate Examination, 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very he.lthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and other mineral springs. English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
tion with liberal views. Reference kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the 
Rev. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully.—NEXT TERM commences 
January 14th, 


NO ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 


MIDDLE-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, conducted by Miss 
MORGAN. There will be VACANO[#s for TWO BOARDERS 
after the Christmas holidays. It is Miss Morgan’s aim to pro- 
vide her pupils with a comfortable and happy home, while 
supplying them with the intellectual advantages which are 
usually only to be obtained in the best high schools or co!leges- 
Professors or Governesses attend for Arithmetic, Music ( Vocal 
and Instrumental), Latin, French, Drawing, Dancing, and 
Calisthenics, and Plain Sewing. Terms, 40 guineas per annum. 
Unexceptionable references. 


O PEN SCHOLALSHIPS WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. 

The Hibbert Trustees are prepared to grant at their meeting 
in June next One or Two Scholarships of £200 per annum each, 
for two years, to Graduates of any University in Great Britain 
and Ireland, between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight. 
to enable them to study Theology and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzer- 
land (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the Trustees. 
Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, to whom 
applications for Scholarships must be forwarded before March 
30, 1878. 


PERCY LAWFORD, Setretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, Ww.c. 


1 6 Eeeonelan BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 

Classics and English subjects: Rev. E. M. Geldart, M A., 
Oxon, and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy : John Bridge, M.A., London. French: Dr. Bouron 
des Clayes. French, examiner in: Professor Charles Cassal, 
L.L D. German: Rev. FE. M. Geldart, M.A., Oxon, Chemistry: 
Mr. H. Maiden, under the direction of Professor Barff, M.A. 
Writing: OC. F. King, B.A., London, Writing Master in Uni- 
versity College School. Drawing: Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head 
Drawing Master in University College School. Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Thereisa PREPARATORY 
CLASS for little Boys and Girls under ten years of age. The 
next Term begins on Thursday, January 24th, 1878.—Prospectus 
on application to Mrs. CASE. 


RMSTRONG & RICHARDS, St. Ann’s Place, 
Manchester.—SHIRTS, of superior quality, made toorder. 


RMSTRONG & RICHARDS, St. Ann’s Place, 
Manchester.—BES8T NOTTINGHAM HOSIERY, for 
Ladies and Children. PARIS SCARFS8. SILK GLOVES for 
dress, six-buttoned, &c. &e. 


HE DINNER SHERRY. 
. 24s. PER DOZEN. 
The season of the year having arrived when light wines, so 
agreeable in warmer weather, give place to those of a more 
generous character, we beg to draw attention to the above 
wine. For years we have given great attention to keep up and 
improve its quality, and to those who require a delicate clean- 
flavoured sherry, free from spirit, we submit it with contidence, 
and ask comparison with wine usually sold at 30s, 
A considerable saving can be male eae 
uarter-cask, 27 gallons, at £14. 5s. 
avare: 13} qulina; at £7. 5s. feask incinded. 
Samples can be tasted. Price list of 32 Sherries and other Wine 
free by post. 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 26, Market- 
street, Manchester; also at Liverpool and Birmingham. 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


[January 11, 1878. 


DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


The Municipal Council of Cattowitz, in Germany, 
is composed of 17 Jews and 18 Christians. 


The Grand Duchess of Hesse has given a donation 
of £50 to the projected memorial at Bristol to the 
ate Miss Mary Carpenter. 

Ina recent auctioneer’s catalogue the lots num- 
bered from 203 to 210 were each described as “five 
ewt. of printed sermons.” Those who bought them 
would very likely be ‘sold again !” 

During the seven years that have passed since dis- 
establishment, Irish Churchmen have raised for the 
support of their Church £2,306,000. Is there a 
single Churchman in Ireland to-day who feels one 
whit the poorer for what he has given ? 

The opening of a leader in the Jewish World is 
surely a sign of good times coming: “ What have 
Jews to do with Low Churchism?” it may not 
unnaturally be asked. We may answer individually 
in the words of Terence: “I am a man, and I count 
nothing pertaining to humanity foreign to me.” 

Cardinal Manning—himself fixed upon as the 
next Pope by a small party—wishes to remove the 
next conclave to Malta, but the majority of the 
sacred college are unwilling to leave Rome, and are 
resolved, in their suspicion of a’vert, on an Italian 
Pope, who will nolonger regard the Vatican as a 
prison,” from which he shall not emerge. 

Canon Farrar hits the nail on the head when he 
says that nobody can raise the working classes but 
themselves. If they would spend less at the public- 
house and more at home, and if they would only 
learn the lessons of temperance and thrift, their 
trade would recover by the same mural laws as those 
by which it had originally risen. 

The Glasgow Presbytery of the Church of Scot- 
land took cognisance on Wednesday of the proposed 
“presumptious re-establishment of the Popish 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Scotland,” and appointed 
a committee comprising all the more prominent and 
influential members of the Court to inquire into and 
report on the whole matter. 


Times are changed since actors and actresses were 
refused burial in consecrated ground. The Bishop 
of Manchester lately spoke in favour of players and 
theatres, and the Bishop of Melbourne, whom those in 
Bayswater knew under the name of Mr. Moorhouse, 
rector of Paddington, has been inviting Mr. Cres- 
wick, who is on a professional tour in Australia, to 
read Shakspere’s plays to the clergy and their families 
at the Bishop’s own residence. What will ex- 
Bishop Perry say ? 

Mr. Froude, in some notes from his “South 
African Journal,” gives the following, written at 
Trabaucho :—“ Two of the princes are Christians, 
and are anxious for their father’s conversion. But 
he sticks to his heathenism. ‘My sons,’ he said, 
‘want me to be baptized. I say to them, Christians 
here,’ pointing to the Wesleyan station, ‘and Christ- 
jans there, pointing to the Anglican monks. 
‘Christians there won’t speak to Christians here. 
‘When one of them has converted the other it will 
be time to come to me,.’” Is this an unnatural argu- 
ment? With our own supercilious sectarianism at 
home, should not we ponder it ? 

Though Christianity did not originate, it gave a 
quickening and strengthening influence to bene- 
volence. Hence we quite coincide with the recent 
remark of the Lord Chancellor that one of the 
greatest triumphs of Christianity was that it cared 
for the sick and afflicted. The ancients had noble 
structures, grand theatres, forums, and public build- 
ings, but the construction of hospitals, sanatoriums, 
and almshouses was unknown to them, and was 
reserved for the mild and beneficent sway of 
Christianity, which, following the example of its 
Great Master, addressed itself to the treatment, 
alleviation, and cure of disease. 

Ata meeting at Wigton, the other night, Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson said :—“ With regard to the Burials 
Question, as the burial service was intended to benefit 
the living and not the dead, he had a plan to recom- 
mend to his State Church friends, Instead of burying 
Dissenters, let them, like malefactors, be hung on 
gibbets all round the churchyards. Then they could 
point out one as a desperate Methodist who infested 
the country for many years, and another as an aban- 
doned Ranter.” No doubt, some good Churchmen 
would not be indisposed to adopt Sir Wilfrid’s plan; 
but, alas! the good old times are gone when such a 
plan would have been feasible. 

Sir John Strachey calculates that the eost of the 
recent Indian famine was nine millions and a quarter 
sterling, and he estimates that the average annual 
amount to be provided for famine relief at a million 
and a half. The gaunt spectre that visits from time 
to time our Indian empire refuses to be bought off 
by an occasional loan: his claims must be met by 
increased taxation. An equalisation of the salt-tax, 
a low licence-tax on trades throughout India, and an 
increase in Northern India in the local rates on land, 
are the principal means to be employed for that 
purpose, A sense of intense'relief has been universally 
experienced and expressed at the determination of 
the Government not to re impose an income-tax asa 
last resource, 


The Bishop of Exeter, in corresponding with a 
Captain Tolcher about the Confessional, lays it down 
that “it is for the people to judge themselves whether 
they will accept what is said by any minister ;” and 
again, that “they are bound to exercise their own 
judgment, and accept only what their own con- 
sciences confirm.” We do not quite see how his 
Lordship reconciles this with one of the Creeds 
which, we suppose, he sometimes recites, beginning 
“Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith, which 
faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” This 
looks as if there might be cases in which it would 
be very dangerous for people to ‘exercise their own 
judgment and accept only what their own consciences 
confirm.’ . 

The election of Dr. John Henry Newman to an 
honorary fellowship in Trinity College, Oxford—the 
college from which he took his degree and of which 
he was a scholar before his election to Oriel—is an 
event in several respects remarkable. A theological 
revolution in his own mind seyers his connection 
with Oxford and opens the way to his being for a 
time Rector of the Roman Catholic University 
of Dublin. Oxford is now, on the brink of 
further changes; but it has already been 
sufficiently altered to allow Dr. Newman’s par- 
tial resumption of former relations with it with- 
out any necessary loosening of the ties which bind 
him to them. He is probably the first Roman 
Catholic who has been Fellow of a College, hono- 
rary or otherwise, since mass was said in Magdalen 
Chapel nearly two hundred years ago. 

ae 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A GREAT “CHURCH DEBT RAISER.” 

Mr. Edward Kimball, of New York, has gained 
for himself the title of “ Church Debt Raiser” from 
his remarkable success in relieving churches of 
crushing burdens of debt. Recently he succeeded 
in leading the “Shepard Memorial Church,” in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to a victory over its debt, which 
amounted to $85,000. These are the details of his 
triumph :— 

“At the usual time for beginning the sermon in the 
morning service the pastor announced that he would 
yield his place to Mr. Kimball. Thereupon Mr. Kimball 
took up the conduct of the meeting, and he did not aban- 
don it before the subscriptions towards the payment of 
the debt equalled the debt itself. The meeting lasted 
eight long hours without intermission. The whole thing 
was entirely unexpected to the congregation. As the 
afternoon wore on, the neighbours improvised collations 
in their houses for the workers, who immediately returned 
to their labour. The Sunday-school could not be held 
because all the teachers were occupied. Members who 
thought themselves quite unable to give would go home, 
but soon return and subscribe as they were able, At last, 
at seven o’clock in the evening, the pastor declared that 
the grand work was accomplished.” 


It is stated that Miss Edith Longfellow, daughter 
of the poet, is to marry a grandson of R. H. Duna, 
of Boston. ‘ 

At a Sunday-school Convention in Kansas, one of 
the speakers let drop a word which ought to be 
comfort to a great many of us who can only doa 
little good at a time: ‘ With a very small glass, you 
can give drink to thousands, if you only keep dip- 
ping.” Put this with a recent saying of Zion’s 
Herald: “The greatest practical problem of the 
pastoral office, probably, is to know how to get all 
small talents of a church into activity.” 

—~— 
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The Episcopal Church is resolved to be upsides 
with the Pope. The Bishops are agitating for the 
restoration of the office of Metropolitan, Since 1731 
they have only had a Primus. 

The Free Presbytery of Aberdeen have framed a 
cumulative libel against Professor Smith. The 
friends of religious freedom should keep their eyes 
on this case. It is by far the most important of the 
many cases of Scottish heresy now claiming atten- 
tion. 

A scheme is now on foot to raise £100,000 for 
church extension throughout Scotland, a measure 
which is declared to be absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of the Free Church. Glasgow has already 
subscribed £21,000, Edinburgh £9,000, and Dundee 
£4,000, with a promise of more. 

Rey. George Gilfillan, speaking in Dundee, said he 
Imew some of the members of the Confession Revi- 
sion Committee. They were full of earnestness, and 
were determined that the revision should not be a 
sham but a reality. There was nothing to protect 
this age from atheistic attacks but the lifting up 
of the broad banner of the universal love of God. 
The narrow views in which some men indulged were 
sowing scepticism broadcast. 

It is notable that nearly all the Professors in the 
Free Church are taking the side of the men that are 
being suspended and prosecuted for heresy. These 
men are admittedly among the ablest and most 
learned the Free Church possesses, and the task of 
dealing with them will tax both the wisdom and 


the generalship of that Church to the utmost. 
Suppose Professor Smith is deposed on the ground 
of alleged heresy, on what principle can such men as 
Professors Bruce and Candlish and Salmond, who 
have so fearlessly defended him, be allowed to re-- 
main? Then, again, should Mr. Smith be allowed 
to retain his position, how are the claims to superior 
orthodoxy, so loudly vaunted by certain parties in 
the Free Church, to be sustained? We wait with 
deep interest the solution of these problems. 

Lecturing in Glasgow, the Rey. Fergus Ferguson, 
of Queen’s Park Church, said that in the Church a 
majority had no right to say to a minority, “ Because 
you do not agree with us you ought to leave the 
Church,” for the simple reason that the Church 
belonged to no party, however powerful, The 
Pharisaic spirit which said, “ Because you cannot 
believe with me in everything I separate myself from 
you,” was as monstrous a spirit of intolerauce as the 
sword itself. Such toleration, however, can only be 
where there are no well-defined creeds requiring sub- 
scriptions—as there are in the case of Mr, Ferguson’s 
Church. Those who want to have such liberty to 
differ with their brethren should join a Church like 
the Unitarian, where such freedom is ayowedly 
permitted. 


> 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Congregationalist, for January. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
THE number opens with an elaborate and powerful 
article by the Editor on “The Necessity of an 
Ethical Revival.” Mr. Dale argues with great 
earnestness that the religious revival we ought to long, 
and pray, and work for is one that should affect the - 
morals of the Churches.as well as their religious sen— 
timent, and ennoble the whole life of those who bear 
the Christian name. The Rev. T. C. Finlayson, 
of Manchester, supplies some comments, from the 
Evangelical poimt of view, on the Golden Texts,” 
selected for repetition in the Lessons of the Sunday 
School Union for 1878. Mrs. Reany’s “ English Girls 
at Home” is a capital paper, and a word in 
season, Some curious and out-of-the-way informa- 
tion is given by Mr. Frederick Hastings in his sketch 
of Spiridion, who is said to haye stood stoutly 
against the Arians at the Council of Nice, and who 
has become not only the patron saint, but almost the 
supreme divinity of the Ionian Isles, his body having 
been preserved in Corfu. Mr. Matheson’s sympathetic 
memoir of the late Professor Hubert, of Lancashire 
Independent College, we have read with great in— 
terest. The ecclesiastical topic of the month is that 
of Disestablishment in Scotland, and the consideration 
of the present condition of that movement in the 
north seems to us to be both fairer and more: 
comprehensive than the Duke of Argyll’s in the 
Contemporary. 


The Expositor for January. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
We are glad to receive a copy of this excellent 
magazine, which is doing much needed service in: 
Biblical exegesis. The editor, the Rev. T. Cox, of 
Nottingham, resumes his Commentary on the Book 
of Job, taking up his Second Colloquy that begins 
with chap. xy. Mr. Cox’s annotations and imterpre- 
tations are as usual thoughtful, suggestive, and 
liberal. Professor Plumptre enters into a careful 
examination of the Samaritan Element in_ the 
Gospels and Acts, and suggests at least a probable 
conclusion which adds much to the interest of the 
history of Stephen and Philip, as representing the 
first great expansion in the growth of the Apos- 
tolic Church. Canon Farrar, whose previous papers 
on the Talmud we have seen highly spoken of, lays. 
before us this time a most interesting “Talmudic 
Cryptograph,” in which appear a number of the 
leaders and teachers of the Rabbinic schools of 
Palestine and Babylonia, sketched in the canon’s 
well-known graphic way. Professor Fairbairn, of 
Airedale College, who made a mark as an able and 
liberal theologian of the Leicester Congregational 
Union, and whose Studies in Religion and History 
attests his. power as a philosophical thinker, opens 
what promises to be a valuable series of papers en-- 
titled ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ.”_ The number 
is full of interest for students of the Seriptures.. 


The Homiletic Quarterly, No. 5, January, 1878. 
London: R. D. Dickinson. 

Tus is an astonishingly cheap publication, It num- 
bers 144 double-column pages, crowded with a great 
variety of matter, all serviceable to ers and 
Sunday-school teachers of the Nyangelical churches, 
and not unhelpful to those of unorthodox u- 
nities. Wehave been specially interested in “Biblical 
Science,” by Dr. Duns, of Edinburgh; in the Expo- 
sition of the Book of Obadiah by Dr. Glasgow, of 
Belfast; in the Biblical Expositions by Dr. Alex. ; 
Bruce, of Glasgow, Canon Farrar, and others; and in 
the Commentary on James by Mr. W. Roberts. In 
all of these there are manifest conscienti 
ness of work and a regard for the 5 rather’ 
than the letter of the Scriptures. » Dune * 
who devotes his article to Genesis, gives up the six — 
days of creation; admits that the pr the 
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earth’s antiquity are abundant, unquestionable, and 
emphatic; maintains that Genesis takes no account 
of the geological history of the earth, and no account 
of the first introduction of living forms in time; 
contends that it is ‘the record of a series of re- 
adjustments to fit the earth to receive new forms of 
life, and a series of creations of new forms to 
answer the readjustments.” He considers that this 
view effects “a great deliverance from all doubtful 
schemes of reconciliation.” On the whole, we can 
give to the Homletic Quarterly a cordial welcome, 
and we note that the character of future numbers is 
guaranteed bythe fact that among the contributors 
to them will be Principal Tulloch, Canon Farrar, 
Professor Plumptre, Dr. Reynolds, A. M. Fairbairn, 
Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Enoch Mellor, and a number of 
other well-known divines. 


University Magazine, January, 1878. Hurst and 
' Blackett. 

The old Dublin University claims, this new year, 
a larger constituency as the Umversity Magazine. 
On the title page we are interested to note that 
among agenciesat “Oxford,” “Cambridge,” and other 
Universities of the three Kingdoms, there is one for 
“ Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham.” Is this 
a hint that a new University for the great mercantile 
centres would most fitly name itself after the style 
of a railway company ? The new number abounds 
with good articles. The Marquis de Nangis, review- 
ing Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s Story of the Life of 
Pope Pius IX., thinks that only an Italian word can 
-do justice to the pontificate. “It is the most com- 
plete fiasco in the history of the Papacy.” The series 
of excellent photograph portraits is continued, the 
present subject being Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
about whom there is a paper of attractive gossip 
and criticism , Dr. Keningale Cook ccntemplates 
“The Ideal University,” starting, however, with 
an inquiry into word-lore, which furnishes an 
ominous item, The word “ university” does not 
oceur in the authorised version of the Lible, 
but it does in Wiclif’s (Jas. iii.), “ Lo hou 
litil fier brenneth a ful greet wood ? and oure tunge 
is fier, the wnyuwersitee of wickednesse.” Here, of 
course, university means universe. Dr. Cook’s Ideal 
is briefly this :— 

When Catholics learn that private judgment would 
be the strength and glory of a real Church which would 
embrace every good aspiration, whether it took an 
ancient, a medieval, or a mondern doctriral form; and 
when Protestants, still protesting against slavery of the 
reason through voluptuous ceremonial and narrow rules 
of faith, still further expand the growing tolerance, and 
exchange doctrinal and trifling disputes for a more truly 


-eatholic spirit and love, then may we hope for the ideal 


university on a grander level than ever. What would 
unite bo:h would be the realisation of a present inspira- 
tion, in the light of which the authority of any Peter is 
put on a level with the authority of Shakespeare, that is, 


-on his own merits, and not on prescription or inculca- 


tion. This disintegration of what is unreal is actually 
taking place. We see the signs of it day by day. 
Furthermore, the ideal of to-day is the hope of to-morrow, 
and the working clue of the years. 


There is an able paper on Miracle by F. R. 
Conder, C.E., and an earnest and well-timed plea for 
the “ Employment of [English] Capital in India.” 
But the jnéce of the number is a view of the “ Home- 
side of a Scientific Mind”—that of Dr. George 
Boole, by his widow. It is the man of science en- 
gaged with home-thoughts—about children’s educa- 
tion and the religious interests of men—that is here 
capa Of his sayings we can find room only for 
these :— 


He used to say that a suffic'ent proof, if proof were 
needed, of the indifference of the religious world gene- 
rally to everything but the keeping up of a certain 
routine of theories, would be afforded by the reception 
given by it to every earnest, pious man who tries to find 
out the truth. Instead of heartily accepting the man for 
the sake cf what he 7s, and then assisting him in correct- 
ing what they suppose to be his mistakes, clergymen 
and religious Jaymen pounce upon errors in doctrine and 
think them a sufficient reason for excluding him from 
Church sympathy. Healwaysseemed to think the belief 
in dogmas, rather than in relationships between men, the 
crying sin of the age. 

Again :—He used often to say that men have no right 
to expect to be able to judge of what is true doctrine, 
till they have made their brains clear by some genera- 
tions of observance of known moral and sanitary laws. 
This, adds his wife, is a scientific version of a saying 
that will probably occur to most of us—“If anyone 
desire to do God’s will, he will know concerning 
doctrine.” 


Mr. Emerson has been elected a member of the 
French Academy of Moral Sciences. 


Dr. 8S. Davidson and Dr. R. Willis propose to 
issue by subscription the Christianismi Restitutio of 
Michael Servetus. 

The Final Authority in Matters of Religion, a 
sermon preached in Glasgow on the occasion of the 
last anniversary of the Scottish Unitarian Associa- 
tion by Rev. James C. Street, has been published at 
the request of the committee. The text should be 
enough to decide the matter, for Christians at least, 
ff Why, even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
‘right?” But application, and explanation too, are 
still sadly wanted. Mr. Street’s sermon is both op- 
‘portune and effective. 


a ey) e. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


DEMANDS OF THE AGE UPON THE CHURCH. 
THE LATE GEORGE DAWSON. 
Ler us turn to the wants of the age in which we live. 
The first great necessity at this moment is that 
its Church should in nowise whatsoever limit, 
hinder, or make difficult full Frrmpom or THovenr. 


Now that so many are educated, and have begun 
to think for themselves, the variety in opinion is 
great—to some minds alarmingly great. 

Remember there are three states which men will 
pass through. When all are very ignorant, the 
chances are that all will think very much alike, if 
they think at all; when all are partially educated, 
that no two will think alike; when all shall be fully 
educated, the probability is that all will think alike 
again. But confound not the first state with the 
third ; mistake not the dull uniformity of ignorant 
men for the enlightened uniformity of sages. Mis- 
take not the opinion of the world for this; confound 
not what it once thought of astronomy, for 
instance, when all thought was fettered, with 
the middle state of diversity of opinion, when 
men had begun to think about it; or with thé 
third and full state, when from the fulness of know- 
ledge all will think alike again. We are in the middle 
or transition state; our eyes are opened; we are 
becoming educated ; we are beginning to think; and I 
expect that the multiplicity of opinionsin the matter 
of theology will, for some years to come, greatly in- 
crease. Already there are scarcely two of you who 
think alike throughout. Careful pains are taken to 
make you think alike, or say that you do. But such 
is not the fact. We want, then, such a bond and 
form of Church government as will give you 
thorough freedom of thought; as shall suffer all 
to think as best they can and may concerning the 
great truths submitted to them. 


Let us now pass on to another great want of our 
time, and that is Uniry. The heart of this modern 
age is sighing for oneness of spirit, for reconcilement 
and unity. Men of science are lifting up their prayer 
that the hostile distinctions between mind and 
matter, distinctions which degrade now spirit, now 
matter, may cease; that those weary philosophical 
battles between materialism and spiritualism, be- 
tween material science and metaphysics, may 
be at an end. We see a struggling towards 
unity in the effort to connect and unite the 
sciences with religion. The great wish of thought- 
ful minds is to show how everything coming forth 
from One, tends again to unity, strives to complete 
the circle; and that this world, with its multiform 
phenomena, and varied coiours and forms, is but one 
ereat thought, spoken by One great God, “ in whom 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

Again, in life, in matters of political life, is not the 
struggle the same? Are not men sick and weary 
of the old parties? Are they not sick to the soul of 
the watchwords, ribbons, badges, of one kind or 
another, by which men have been shut up from the 
full truth, in order that a narrow party spirit might 
prevail? If any man had to state the peculiar 
characteristic of the age, would he not proclaim it 
to be a struggle for unity—unity of the best men for 
the best end, notwithstanding minor and necessary 
differences? Is there not a struggle to reunite art 
with faith? Is there not a struggle of all great 
thinkers to preach the doctrines of reconciliation, 
not in religion only, but in art, in science, in polities, 
and in daily life P 

There is .a longing in the present age for 
freedom and for unity. I have carefully put 
the two things side by side, full freedom 
and unity, not arbitrarily, for they are insepar- 
ably linked and united. The beautiful spirit of 
unity comes forth out of freedom: in full freedom 
alone can true unity be gained. 

The present age wants alsoa Church that shall teach 
the great doctrine of BrotHERHOOoD and Equaniry. 
None of you will mistake what I mean when I say 
equality. I mean not that absurd and wicked doctrine 
which demagogues have taught the people, when by 
evil envious passion and destructive means they 
they seek an equality of Aawng, independent of an 
equality of beng—uniform wages without uniform 
work. Such theories should have corresponding 
outward symbols, and these teachers of equality 
should devise means for securing oneness of stature, 
uniformity of complexion, and sameness of obesity. 
Means, too, should be taken that the equality of to- 
day should not be lost in the renewed differences of 
to-morrow. May God grant that I sleep in my 
quiet grave before the world puts on the sickly garb 
of stiff and wearisome uniformity; before it isreduced 
to one dead, dull level; before the pleasant hills 
shall cease to raise their heads, and the goodly foun- 
tains to flow, and all become one vast and sandy 
plain of dull and dreary mediocrity. 

No such doctrine do wise men teach; to no such 
state does the Gospel of Christ point; but to a cer- 
tain equality in the duty and rights of men—an 
equality of kindness, an equality of brotherhood, 


* From Sermons edited by his wife. 


swallowing up all vain distinctions. The Church of 
Christ should not have ranks and grades of 
priests—all are priests; it should not have a 
proud hierarchy, to whom poor men dare not 
go; governors it may have, but no “lords 
over God’s heritage.” It should be a chureh 
not of clergy, but for and of the people, in which 
every man should be worth as much as any other 
man, if not for his acquirements, at least for his 
humanity ; in which, however poor and ignorant a 
man might be, it should be remembered that he 
brought at least one precious offering to God’s altar— 
a heart to be purified, a soul to be made devout, 
an intellect to be enlightened; that he brought one 
more worshipper for God and one more lover for 
man. We want, then, a church in which there 
should be freedom, unity, and Christian equality. 

We want also an active, restless, and untiring 
Church, a Church of true propagandists; a Church 
striving to make cease the painful contrasts that we 
everywhere’ behold—here a house, over-luxurious, 
abounding in wealth and ease and voluptuous in- 
dulgence, and then a hovel, poor, dirty, and de~ 
graded, with inhabitants to correspond. We wanta 
Church that all may enter ; an approachable Church, 
a Church of refuge for the weary, of shelter for the 
poor, of solace for the sick, of help for the desolate, 
of tribuneship for the oppressed. We want it to be 
variable in its offices, to be adapted to each one’s 
necessities; we want it to be an active, benevolent, 
philanthropic, physician-like Church, that never will 
rest or seek for ease until the last sinner becomes a 
saint, until ‘ the kingdoms of this world” become 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ. 


We want also a Church for the DovusrErs. 
In nothing is there more necessity for reform 


than in this. Let me doubt now, and am 
I not damned? ‘To doubt in the world reli- 


gious—is it not to be condemned at once? ‘To 
have one point of your creed shaken ever so little, 
is it not to find friendship changed into dislike? Is 
it not to break local connections and to change re- 
ligious associations? Is it not to change the very 
cuests that assemble in your own houses? Nay, is 
it not to alienate and to destroy the friendship and 
the attachments of a long life ? 


This we need: a Church where the doubter should 
be at home: wherein men may meet in peace and 
in communion, though they differ in opinion; a 
Church where they find no priest to condemn them 
if théy believe not his creed: where no friends will 
desert them because they find themselves obliged to 
desert a point or two of their earlier opinions} a 
Church where, if a man say, “Scarce as yet dol 
believe anything,” there shall be a warmer place 
found for him, a more lively sympathy felt for him, 
than if the circle on his belief were completed. 
What said Christ? “They that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick.” Too often do 
the Churches care most for those who are. whole. 
The Church of the future (may God grant that it 
may be the Church of to-day!) will love the sick 
most, and heal them; will care most for those who 
are least able to care for themselves; a ‘“ good 
Samaritan” Church, dismounting from its beast of 
comfort in order to set the weary, lost, and wounded 
in its place, that they may ride to succour and to 
shelter. 


<< 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES. 


THE FUTURE OF MINISTERS. 

An honest man of Perth, being met on Sunday 
morning going from the church by his minister, was 
exhorted by “O, John, do not trw the kirk, there 
will be no preaching in hell.” ‘ Indeed,” says John, 
“itll nae be for want of-ministers there !” 

THE TEST OF ZPAL. 

At a recent meeting, in which there was much 
religious interest, an old man gaye expression to his 
joy by shouting, and continued it until it began to 
interrupt the services. Brother H said to 
Brother W. , Go and stop that old man’s noise.” 
He went to him and spoke afew words, and the 
shouting man at once became quiet. Brother H—— 
asked Brother W ,“ What did you say to the 
old man that quieted him so promptly?” Brother 
W replied, “I asked him for a shilling for 
foreign missions.” 

A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

The Spectator recently had the following :—‘ We 
notice, as a curious instance of changed manners, 
that towards the close of the last century it was the 
custom of Manchester for the chief magistrate of 
the town, attended by the churchwarden and police 
officers, to go out of the church while the first 
lesson was being read, and to compel all persons 
found in the streets to come into the church or pay 
a fee, which in the case of persons of the lower class 
was fixed at one shilling, and for those of higher 
rank at half-a-crown.” 


A Cambridge theologue, when he told the story 
of the Good Samaritan, after reciting the benevolent 
man’s promise to the host, “ And when I come again 
I will repay thee,” wound up with, “This he said, 
knowing that he should see his face no more.” 
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“TIS WISE IN MAN TO MAKE A NOTE 
OF TIME.” 


ANOTHER year, with its days numbered, its history 
recorded, 
Another year has fled; 
Its fragrant roses, its sharp pointed thorns, all gathered ; 
Its dewdrops and its tears all shed, 
The good old year is gathered to its Fathers, ‘tis but a 
Memory— 
But is it dead? 
What think ye, friends, the good new year rung in, 
So cheerily, so bright, so new ; 
Dead! all the kindly fceling, the priceless treasures of 
the heart 
That round its pathways grew. 
Dead! all the earnest work, the s2lf-denying noble deeds, 
done 
By the trusted, and the true. 
Dead! all the narrow meanness, the selfishness 
That led to evil deed ; 
Dead! fellrevenge. Dead! the bitter heart-burnings that 
Jealousy and envy breed. 
Deac! all gross abuse of earth-born passions. 
That woeful heritage, its seed. 
te. that these were dead, if dying means, all still and 
pale, 


Dead! 


To sleep that sleep wherein 
“No deams may come,’ deep down, the darksome, 
stagnant, 
Frozen caverns within, 
Where cometh never Motion, Light, or Warmth, waking 
them back 
To misery and sin. 
Whate'er has swept the “thousand strings”, with the 
sweet music of 
God’s Love—His Law—His Peace, 
Ae some harmony of human life—must vibrate 
on, ti 
The Earth’s Life shall cease. 
Whate’er has lit a taper for the firm—fair—feet of Truth, 
Must shine for ever, and increase. 


And so—methinks, the old year is not dead; it has been} 
aye, 
; And evermore must be, 
A link of that great chain, binding the good old past 
unto the 
Nobler Future of Eternity. 
A thread of that vast varied web, for ever weaving— 
The web of His Infinity. 
Te eG. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1878. 


DEATH OF THE KING OF ITALY. 


King Victor Emmanuel, who, after a brief 
ness, has passed away in his fifty-seventh 
year, was not in himself a very extraordinary 
man, though he had qualities of sense and 
manliness fitting him to bear his royal part in 
the momentous events of his time. Of all his 
contemporaries, there is not one, not even the 
Pope himself, whose career, now regarded from 
its close, might call up emotions and reflections 
so various in their character. What memories, 
what feelings of profound agitation—if agita- 
tion remains possible for such years—should 
fill the mind of Pio Nono as he hears that the 
rival, to whom at last he sent a {message of 
sympathy, is gone before him! In another 
quarter what conflicting thoughts may be passing 
through the mind of Garibaldi! With the 
Pope there is the Catholic community through- 
out the world, brought to a new sense of the 
vast change in Politics and Religion which was 
consummated and impressively symbolised in 
Victor Emmanuel, as King of Italy, making 
Rome his capital. France, Germany, Austria 
must feel to-day more than a stranger’s interest 
over the dead King, in the making of whose 
dominion they had themselves so much to gain 
or lose; while Turkey, bewildered under her 
crushing defeat, will receive news of his decease 
with only a more bitter recollection of old 
alliances which have now failed her. England 
will be moved with sentiments belonging to a 
cordial friendship for the gallant Prince whom 
she was delighted to honour when he came to 
her shores, now more than twenty years ago— 
eheu fugaces ! ; 
Congratulations in London, triumphal entries 
into Turin, Naples, and Rome are a kind of 
pageantry in sad contrast with the chamber of 
death. Yet as t> ceremonial honours, in the case 
of Victor Emmanuel, it can be said that their 


subject was more than a ceremony. His 
glory was that not of the Prince but the nation. 
Victor Emmanuel has not been the only 
sovereign of our time in whose personal career 
was involved the history of his country; but 
none has been so entirely, in his own heart and 
theirs, the people’s King. 


DR. MARTINEAU ON RELIGIOUS 


FELLOWSHIP. 

We have great satisfaction in reproducing a 
letter addressed by Dr. Martineau to H. A. 
Bright, Esq., having special reference to certain 
remarks of Mr. Bright’s which appeared in the 
Christian Life of December 22nd, the import 
of which may be gathered from Dr. Martineau’s 
reply. But we place the letter before our 
readers because of the wider importance it has 
at the present moment when so many who take 
a leading part in our affairs seem to be for- 
getting who we are and what has been the 
history of the movement now committed to our 
trust. 

In what Dr. Martineau says as to the impro- 
priety of using the name ‘ Unitarian” in so 
loose a fashion as to imply the free principles 
rather than the theological doctrine of our 
societies, we fully concur. While the name 
remains in popular use as designating these 
societies themselves, it will constantly be 
necessary to protest, as Dr. Martineau does, 
that the name is truly applicable only to the 
worshippers of to-day with their present belief, 
not to the succession of worshippers for whom 
our chapels, most of them at least, are held in 
trust. At the same time we are not so much 
impressed as some of our friends seem to be 
with the narrowness of the name. As referring 
to a single controversy and to a small body of 
religionists, its use may be limited and only for 
the time, but we are glad to think what a 
doctrine this is, or rather what a reality it is, 
which is thereby presented tous. The doctrine 
of the Trinity was not a mere flight of meta- 
physical speculation; it involved a doctrine of 
mediation, which the Christian world is now 
awaking to regard as one of the most baneful 
superstitions. In the passing away of that, 
in the attainment of what lay hid under the 
Unitarian controversy, in the full recognition 
of the One—the Father everlasting—there will 
also be attained the end of all religion, the 
reconcilement of man with his brother man. 
It is, however, for the good influence which we 
trust they may have in the present critical 
condition of our little community, that we 
earnestly commend Dr. Martineau’s words to 
all our readers. 


THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN 1877. 


From the annual summary of the literature of 
foreign lands given in the Atheneum, it would 
seem that there has been a decrease in the 
production of works of theology, The dis- 
turbed political condition of the Continent, 
and the concentration of national energies on 
political movements and military measures of 
self-defence, are not favourable to the atmo- 
sphere in which theology produces its best 
fruits. It is quite possible that if England and 
the United States were included in the survey, 
the results would be different, and would afford 
data in support of the theory of a close 
connection between intellectual activity in the 
highest subjects and social advance. In 
Bohemia one of the most noteworthy works is 
a history by Schulz of the Bohemian Evangelical 
exiles of the 16th and 17th centuries, about 
whom the author writes :—‘* These exiles went 


forth, in fact, as teachers and _ benefactors: 
Poor themselves, they were the distributors of 
true riches; though degraded as to their own 
worldly position, they endeavoured to lift others 
up; and while they were still prisoners, they 
were able to spread widely a love of true 
freedom.” Denmark displays some activity in 
the controversy between traditionalism and free 
thought, and the prevailing tone is distinctly 
on the side of the latter. There is everywhere: 
a reaction against the enforced orthodoxy of a 
State creed. France is barren! of orthodox 
literature—the small quantity brought out and 
distributed by the Protestant Tract Societies 
being principally derivative. Germany, so 
prolific in all things, especially in religious 
speculation, shows a relative falling off 
in theological works. No less than 13,356 
separate works are reported as haying 
been published in Germany during the year, 
but theology, which has generally had the first 
place, and which has been busily discussing 
Darwinism, falls into a subordinate position, 
having had to yield to schooleraft and also to 
politics. Holland, on the contrary, puts theology: 
in the firstrank. ‘ At almost every period of 
dated literary history the number of religious. 
books has surpassed that of the works of fiction- 
and poetry.” Italy appears wholly given up to 
art and novels: her religious minds are looking, 
towards the regeneration of Christian literature,, 
but the time is not yet come. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Wallace gives an unexpectedly fayourable ac- 
count of theological activity in the four academies 
devoted to this in Russia. The grounds of the 
differences between the Greek Church and the’ 
Catholics and Protestants are discussed, histori-. 
cally at least, and the questions between religion 
and philosophy are also treated of in publica- 
tions approved by the Holy Synod, the censor.. 
But, “as a rule, the educated Russian has 
no taste for theological speculation or religious. 
discussion.” Spain adds to the list only a 
volume of Loyola’s letters, and a devotional 
work by another Jesuit. But Protestant litera- 
ture is now getting a footing in that priest- 
ridden kingdom, and, though so far it is chiefly 
of the Religious Tract Society sort, it will exer- 
cise a healthier influence than the triyialities. 
which have marked the literature of Spain 
during the absolute reign of Romanism. 


DR. PARKER'S RHETORIC, 


Dr. Joseph Parker’s tirade against the people. 
of England was scarcely worth refuting—it was 
only the pastor of the City Temple, who is. 
always letting it be known to thé country that 
he is in the midst of it! Buta good Baptist 
minister, the Rey. Richard Sampson, of St. 
Austell, has taken the trouble to test Dr. 
Parker's jeremiad, and to see what there really 
is in all this sound and fury. The upshot is 
that Dr. Parker heightens fact for effect. He 
asserted that England has more paupers in it 
than ever. Mr. Sampson quotes statistics 
which stamp this as a misstatement. It appears 
that although the population increases every 
year, the number of paupers in England and 
Wales is decreasing ; so that on January 1st of 
1877 there were 253,576 less paupers than on 


the same day of the year 1871. Dr. Parker 


affirmed that England has an unprecedented 
number of prisoners. Mr. Sampson gives us our 
gaol population. In 1870there were 12,953 con- 
victions in England and Wales, 2,400 in Scot- 
land, and 3,084 in Ireland, giving a total for 
the United Kingdom of 18,437. The numbers 
for 1876 were: England ‘and Wales, 12,195; 
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Scotland, 2,039; Ireland, 2,344: giving a 
total of 16,578, showing a decrease of 1,859. 
‘“With the very marked decrease in the 
number of paupers and criminals, let us remem- 
ber the very large increase in the number of 
scholars attending our public elementary schools, 
and who are thus being taught habits of truth- 
fulness and obedience ”—and, we might say, 
industry—‘‘ that cannot fail to help them, and 
thus the country, in the future. The last 
report of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion shows that on August 31st, 1876, accom- 
modation was provided for 3,426,318 scholars, 
and that 2,943,774 were on the school registers, 
being three times more than the numbers of 
fifteen years ago.” ‘hese statistics effectually 
dispose of Dr. Parker’s heedless charges ; but 
the genius of the City Temple often soars 
above the dull level of things as they are. 
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DR. MARTINEAU ON THE LIMITS OF 
COMMON WORSHIP. 
(From the Christian Life.) 

Wiru the sincerest respect for Mr. Henry A. Bright’s 
desire [expressed in a previous number of the above] 
to determine the “Limits of Common Wor- 
ship,” I cannot accept the inference which he draws 
from certain words in the trust-deed of the “ Minis- 
ters’ Stipend Augmentation Fund.” As applicants 
for grants from this fund, congregations are disqua- 
lified by the use of any test of religious doctrine 
“unless it be the simple acknowledgment of the 
Scriptures of the Old ard New Testament, as con- 
taining a record of Divine Revelation.’ Attributing 
these words to me, Mr. Bright infers that, in my 
opinion, the denomination for which the fund is 
designed cannot “be other than Christian.” 

This inference would have been warranted if the 
clause cited had been imperative—zc., had insisted 
on the acknowledgment of the Scriptures as contain- 
ing a record of Divine Revelation. It is, however, 
only permissive—ze., it exempts the acknowledg- 
ment of Scripture from the disqualifying operation 
of all other tests, without in any way making it a 
condition. Accordingly, the benefits of the fund 
have been freely given, as Mr. Bright is aware, to 
congregations whose constitution embodies no such 
condition. Were the trustees to require the presence 
of such a test, they would be manifestly exceeding 
their powers. 


On the general question which has called forth 
this argument, I find myself in partial agreement 
both with Mr. Bright and with his opponents. If 
I belonged to a “ Unitarian Church” or denomi- 
nation, I should he willing (as probably he is) that 
the name should stand on the front of every chapel, 
and that an anti-Trinitarian confession of faith 
should form part of every service and every trust- 
deed ; and if I belonged toa “Unitarian Christian 
Church” or denomination, I should decline, as he 
does, all ecclesiastical identification with non- 
Christian Theists. I agree with him that both 
words (“ Unitarian” and “Christian”) are exact in 
their signification, the former denoting belief in One 
Personal God; the other, acceptance of the Religion 
of Christ; and that to make these words fluid, in 
order to divert or expand them, is both logically 
absurd and morally mischievous, introducing con- 
fusion alike into the literature of the past and into 
the conscience of the present. 

On the cther hand, I shink, no less than Mr. 
Dright’s opponents, from laying down these beliefs 
as the limiting conditions of possible union. The 
movements of religious sympathy are too free and 
subtle to obey any prior definition of ours, and the 
best secured theological foresight is continually 
hafiled by the historical development of religion. 
Experience alone can pronounce what combination 
may become natural and vital. The feeling neces- 
sary for common worship is neither an absolute 
agreement in all its elements, nor a specified agree- 
ment in some one or more of them; but an average 
assent of heart to the devotions, the teaching, the inter- 
pretations of lifeand duty which make up itscharacter 
asawhole. This average assent may hold numbers 
of persons in unbroken fellowship, so long as you let 

-it settle unquestioned on its own basis. But if you 
insist on analysing its grounds, you will find them 
_ different in this group of members and in that, and 
had you prescribed beforehand a doctrinal position 
on which they should all stand, you would have 
prevented the fellowship altogether. 

Many a Churchman, it is notorious, may be 


powerfully attracted by the prevailing tone of the! 


religious services—say in Rosslyn Chapel, or Cross- 
street, or Renshaw-street—and feel that there is his 
true spiritual home, yet be unprepared to commit him- 
self on such questiuns as the person of Christ, or the 
alleged numerical distinction within the unity of 
God. And many a Unitarian, in spite of his satis- 
faction upon these points, may, in other places of 
Unitarian worship, be prevailingly repelled by the 
general spirit and character of the services in which 
he is expected to join, and may find the springs of 
his higher life first touched and released by some 
Methodist or Independent worship to which, with 
a few special dissents, he yields a heartfelt response. 
Why set up agreement on one specified point as 
indispensable, and make nothing of all the other 
elements of a religious harmony? Is it because that 
point affects the object of worship, and commences 
a divergency of prayer in different directions ? 
This is true in the case of old liturgical forms 
(hike the Litany), which certainly make conformity 
impossible to a conscientious Unitarian. But it has 
long ceased to be true of Churches where prayer is 
free. For thirty years I have attended during three 
summer months the services of the most orthodox 
of Protestant communities, and to the best of my 
recollection I have never heard a prayer to Christ. 
It is evident that such prayers are no longer de- 
mauded by the current feeling of Christians, and 
that their absence from worship led by a Unitarian 
has ceased to constitute a practical distinction. 

Tam, therefore, in favour of leaving the natural 
sympathies to try their own experiment, without 
bespeaking its result. If Unitarians and Trinitarians 
cannot worship together, why then they won't; and 
the question settles itself without our meddling. If 
they can feel their way to a common ground, why 
should we tether them down to their old area of 
conflict ? Those who make right relations with God 
contingent on correct opinions respecting Him, con- 
sistently lay down a framework of defined belief on 
which their Church shall stand, and which shall 
give a fixed type to their worship. But those who 
find the spiritual affinities of men by no means 
coincident with the intellectual, and see how kindred 
pieties rush to the embrace across the ruined 
formulas of old theologies, will never designate the 
sanctuary of God by the watchword of a school. 

Here it is that Iam compelled to separate myself 
from Mr. Bright’s opponents, no less than from him- 
self. They want all the latitude for which I plead, 
but they want it within the limits of the Unitarian 
name, and as the special glory of the “ Unitarian 
Church.” This is simply to affirm and to deny the 
same proposition in the same breath. It is the old 
ecclesiastical self-deception of talking catholicity 
and acting exclusiveness; of inviting the Gentiles. 
and then circumcising them, It is in vain. You 
cannot preach a universal gospel, which you shall 
keep all to yourself. If the Spirit of God is free 
and “bleweth where it listeth,” it is neutral to your 
opinions as well as to others; and if to that Spirit 
you dedicate a sanctuary, you must not rail it off by 
the boundaries of your present belief. 

“But must you not draw the line somewhere ? 
Is Christianity itself to be an open question?” Ireply, 
if you leave scope for the play of natural religious 
sympathies, the line will always draw. itself some- 
where; and the predominant type of worship and 
spiritual culture will hold some persons within, and 
leave others without, its range of attraction. But 
that any prior definition of ours can meet the exigen- 
cies of religious society more efficiently than this 
spontaneous adjustment, I see no reason to think. 
Time will disclose far better than we can foresee the 
direction, by no means constant, for the dividing 
line to take. The practical object of. ihe institu- 
tion—viz., the social maintenance .of the life 
in God and for mankind—determines all that 
is needed. 
best secured when, instead of being guarded by 
rigid sentinels, it is enveloped in the fullest life of 


thought and affection, and permittcd to exercise its 


own elective affinities. 

Whether “ Theism” pure and simple is to take 
the place of Christianity, I am willirg to leave to 
the determination of experience. The change 
would not be greater than that which has already 
occurred in the communion to which I belong. 
My own deepest feeling and conviction are so 
wrapped up with the religion and the personal 
image of Jesus Christ, that it needs an effort for me 
to speak with calmness of parting with the Christian 
type and name. The reason assigned for it, 
however persuasive to persons emerging from ortho- 
dox notions of “:uthority,” appear to me alike 
uncritical and unspiritual; nor do I suppose that I 
estimate very differently from Mr. Bright the pro- 
hable effects on a religious society of cutting off the 
Christian inheritance. But when he asserts that 
“ Christians would not worship ina Theistic chapel,” 
and that union between the two elements would be 
impossible, [demur; nay, I own that I should think 
myself very unreasonable were I, as a Christian, to 
fulfil his prediction. What is it, after all, in the 
religion of Jesus which wins the reverent response 
of my heart? Is it not that tender “Theism” 
of his, that inward union with God, that passage 
through sacred sorrow into the embrace of Divine 
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from the pages of prophets in our own age that yet 
forego his name? Is it not that sublime estimate of 
the human soul in its responsible trust and trans- 
cendent affections, that piercing glance through 
death, which saw how “all live unto God?” And 
have I’. W, Newman, and F, P. Cobbe, and Keshub 
Chunder Sen nothing to say of these things? Before 
their eyes also does not life lie bathed in this same 
holy light? It is not that their religion is different, 
but that they assign it to a different source; and, 
for the union of hearts, is it the evidence that we 
must have in common, or is it the reltgion 
itself 2? I lament the divorce among Theists 
of the historical from the spiritual revelation of 
Divine Truth, and am convinced that only in their 
reciprocal action can piety gain substance, perma- 
nence, and unity through many minds. But I 
cannot forget that the outward sources are for the 
sake of the inward to which they appeal; and where 
I find these awake, and consecrating life with a light 
and energy that shame my own, it is useless to 
beckon me away; I can only stay and humbly ask 
the fellowship which Mr. Bright invites me to 
renounce. 

A church is not a tenement on short lease. It is an 
institution dedicated to the highest wants of an in- 
definite number of generations, which, resting therefore 
upon the durable elements of religion,—the unchanging 
conscious relations between the human spirit and the 
Divine. In the passage from generation to gener- 
ation, these relations assume different aspects and 
are expressed in different terms of thought, in the 
moulding of which the reason, the conscience, the 
imagination, and the affections try their skill by 
turns. These are the temporary conceptual dress 
of the permanent and transcendent truth within ; 
but we are always mistaking them for the imperish- 
able essence, till a sympathetic study of history rids 
us of the illusion. For such illusion there is no 
excuse in a religious body which, without breach of 
continuity, has had several successive theologies, 
Calvinistic, Arminian, Arian, Unitarian. These 
terms express the separable accidents only of onz 
Church; and its representatives for the time 
being cannot fasten upon it any one of them without 
a gross breach of historical trust. What should we 
have thought of our predecessors if at a previous 
stage they had argued thus?—‘ We are al}. 
Arminians here; if any one believes in irreversible - 
decrees, he must-go out from among us. We ave all. 
Trinitarians; if any one becomes a Socinian, we dis- 
own his fellowship.” Yet My. Bright does precisely» 
the same thing when he sets up the namg 
“ Unitarian,” and extracts from it an argument for 
the exclusion of those who do not satisfy its con- 
ditions. To me the procedure appears a direct 
repudiation of our noblest inherited principle : nor 
can I distinguish the argument from the reasoning 
of the orthodox minority at the Salter’s Holl 
assembly in 1719. 

In short. the choice has to be made. You may 
devote a Church to the enduring life of religion, 
which persists through changing theologies; or to a 
given theology, with such religicn as in its day it 
can manage to hold. But you cannot combine bot: 
methods; since the trustful piety of the former 
consists in renouncing the comfortable securities of 
the latter. My own allegiance is unreservedly given to 
the former. Witha “ Unitarian Church” I can have 
nothing to do, any more than with a Universalist. 
Church, or a Freewill Church, or a Church of the 
Spirit, or a Church of Immortality. In the doctrines 


/ denoted by these several phrases I piofoundly 


believe. But to set up any or all of them as 
conditions of an organisation for worship and holy 
living would be only to narrow the kingdom of God 
by the bye-laws of intellectual egotism. 

JAMES MARTINEAU.- 
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DUTCH CHURCHES AND THEOLOGIES. 
(From the Christian World.) 

Civil proscription, fine, imprisonment, and death 
were the penalties exacted in support of orthcdoxy 
as declared by the Synod of Dort, in 1618. That 
famous Synod did its best to settle the controversy, 
which had then recently arisen, between Calvinisro 
and Armenianism. The doctrines of the followers of 
Arvmenius, the Leyden theological professor who dared 
to question the Calvinistic teaching on predestination 
and its cognate theory of reprobation, were pronounced 
heretical and dangerous; and an attempt was made to 
purge the Dutch Church of these supposed elements 
of mischief. This outburst of intolerant zcal lasted 
for about seven years; but from that time a different 
policy has been pursued. The Remonstrants (as the 
Armenian seceders were called) have been allowed 
to follow their theological preferences in peace, or at 
least unrestricted by the civil power; and as the- 
years have gone on they have won a considerable 
amount of confidence and respect from their brethren 
in the “ Dutch National Church.” The two bodies 
have long been accustomed to the “exchange of 
pulpits,” and very recently a distinguished Remon- 
strant divine, Dr. C. P. Tiele, was appointed to 
a professorship of theology in the State Univer- 
sity of Leyden. The Dutch Armenian theologians 
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have always been remarkable for their boldness in 
speculation, and their “ latitudinarianism” and 
“scepticism” have long been a bye-word in Hurope. 
In fact, their lapses from the faith, their rational- 
istic methods of treating the Bible, and their aban- 
donment of one theological landmark after another, 
have often been pointed out by Calvinistic theolo- 
gians as illustrating the peril of relinquishing 
the “ yital principles” of HMyangelical orthodoxy. 
A movement which is now taking place in the 
‘* Dutch National Church,” however, serves to 
show that, if the assertion of freedom from the 
trammels of orthodox theological systems is 
perilous, the maintenance of such systems by 
means of subscriptions and declarations, is no in- 
fallible preservative against the same dangers. 
“ Advanced scepticism” has found a home within the 
National Church in spite of the protection afforded 
by the old Calvinistic dogmas. The clergy of that 
Church, although all subscribing to the same articles, 
preach very contradictory doctrines, and are “ dis- 
tinctly knownand designated” as Orthodoxand Modern 
according as they adhere to the theology to which 
their articles bind them, or depart from them along 
the line of a very far-reaching rationalism. From an 
interesting communication by “a Dutch Correspon- 
dent” of the Times, it appears that the Orthodox 
and Modern parties have for the last ten years 
been engaged in a very energetic and, indeed, bitter 
struggle, each striving for supremacy in the councils 
of the Church. From time to time, ministers of 
more or less distinction and fame have withdrawn 
from their official positions in consequence of the 
pressure of their theological convictions. The Synod 
some time ago decided that the formularies of belief 
must be put “literally” to candidates for Church 
memibership—that is to say, that people claiming to 
be members or ministers of the Church must be 
held bound by the literal meaning of the creed 
to which they subscribe. A few weeks ago two 
influential ministers, brothers, resigned their ministry 
and have commenced a movement for the formation 
of a freeChurch, “independent of dogma or State 
supervision.” They seem to have taken with them 
only 300 followers; but the movement has led to a 
protest, signed by 40,000 Church members, against 
the Synodal resolutions which compelled the with- 
drawal of this company of secessionists from the 
Church. These events will probably have important 
effects, both of an ecclesiastical and educational 
kind in Holland. Meantime, they afford another 
instructive example of the powerlessness of fixed 
formularies of theological belief to prevent the intel- 
lectual processes which they are often assumed to 
be able to control. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


SYSTEMATIC RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS. 
TuHroveH the kindness of the Editors, efforts were 
made in the last year’s Unitarian Herald, running 
through some months, to lay down some first prin- 
ciples for “Systematic Religious Teaching in Sunday 
Schools.” The suggestions began with the indis- 
putable affirmations that “ Religion must be the 
chief subject of our instruction im Sunday Schools. 
And if that instruction in religion is to command 
the respect of scholars and leave any abiding know- 
ledge in the mind, it must also be systematic. It 
must begin with the simplest and most fundamental 
notions, and go onfrom these step by step to the 
more advanced ones, imitating the method followed 
in teaching reading, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
history, &c., in day schools.” And a number of 
lessons were offered as examples which did begin as 
the writer thinks with the simplest and most funda- 
mental notions. These lessons were but an attempt to 
follow out, in the department of Religion, the lessons 
adopted in other departments in the Kinder Garten 
method, which is to bring children acquainted first 
with that which is nearest to them, and may be 
known fo thew own observation, and then to lead 
them on from what is known to that which was 
unknown. 

Now the religious facts which are nearest to 
children, the facts which they may know by ob- 
servation—if we may_so apply the word—of their 
own experience, and the conduct of those about 
them, are the facts of moral experience—facts that 
were represented in various moral lessons given in 
the Unitarian Herald from June to December. 

At a very early age a child can be induced to 
reflect*that it often feels opposing impulses or desires, 
for example, an impulse to keep a toy or dainty all 
to itself and another impulse to share it with a com- 
panion; and then it can be further induced to reflect 
that it has a feeling telling i that one of these 
mmpulses is nobler than the other, and ought to 
‘e preferred. Jt can be taught. to call that 
feeling Conscience. flow this simple fact of 
moral experience or moral consciousness, so easily 
learnt by observation — observation of its own 
feelings and conduct, and which, whatever explana- 
tion some philosophers may give as to its origin im 
the mind, is most certainly and universally there,— 
this fact may be and ought to be made the primary 
fact in religious teaching. To call attention to this 


fact should be our first step on the known and near, 
and this we should make very secure and familiar 
before we pass from it to the less known and more 
remote. The purpose of most of the moral lessons 
of the last six months, then, has been to get the child 
to observe this fundamental fact of moral experence, 
on its various sides, to feel by sympathy with some 
other mind various opposing impulses, and to feel in 
each case the moral consciousness, or Conscrence 
declare that one was nobler than the other and ought 
to be obeyed. Now, it is to be feared from past 
experience that many teachers will have been too apt 
Ito be tired of the various illustrations of this primary 
esson, and to want to pass beyond it, even if they have 
ever condescended to adopt it. They might take 
a lesson from the wise teachers in our ‘“ Kinder 
Gartens,” and notice how long they lead their 
little ones to dwell on the primary steps; how they 
assure themselves that their children are perfectly 
familiar by observation with the primary facts and 
qualities of the objects set before them ere they pass 
on to higher steps. The Sunday-school teacher 
must try to understand that hiswork is not so much 
to communicate knowledge to his scholar as to train 
him to use his own observation or attention, and 
discoyer or realise the great facts of moral experience 
for himself. If our Sunday-school teachers would 
but have patience and humility to devote themselves 
to this primary step in religious education until they 
had really brought their scholars to become acquainted 
by their own observation—their own consciousness— 
with the fundamental fact of moral experience in its 
many-sided manifestations, they would lay the 
foundation of a moral and religious reformation— 
of a work of building up noble and beautiful 
character, whose importance could scarcely be over- 
estimated. Itis sad to see our Sunday-school teachers 
wrangling about the dogmatic instruction, that is, 
as the word dogmatic seems to be used, about the 
instruction in our differential or controversial 
theology, to be given in our school when there is 
primary training so vast and so important wanting 
to be done. If our teachers could but be got to look 
at this first work, they would find that it would 
occupy so large a part of their time—at least with 
many scholars—little opportunity would remain for 
this dogmatic teaching. Still more, they would find 
that whatever teaching in theological doctrine is 
desirable for children would naturally follow from 
the primary lessons in moral experience. The great 
want in all our religious education, both in school 
and church, is more of ethical training. Men, as 
well as children, need to have their moral natures 
awakened and to be trained through self observation 
to feel for themselves that right is right not wrong. 
Christendom has had its conscience drugged by 
having the attention drawn away almost entirely 
and constantly to theological dogmas which, not 
having grown out of the moral consciousness, do not 
reflect or help it. In our scheme of theology all the 
theological doctrines presented for belief grow out of 
the moral consciousness, and therefore do reflect and 
help it. But the moral consciousness must come 
first, or nothing can come from it. In future lessons 
we shall endeavour to show how, from conscious- 
ness of the first great moral facts of his nature, the 
child may be led on to consciousness of God. T.H.P. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


We understand that the meeting of Conyo- 
cation called for Tuesday is likely to be one 
of the highest moment. The senate will offer 
for the acceptance of the graduates a new 
charter embodying provisions for the granting of 
degrees in all faculties to successful candidates 
without restriction of sex. The principle thus prac- 
tically carried out has been already approved by 
Convocation. But there is danger lest, by raising 
side issues, the opponents of this movement should 
defeat the object of the senate, and that narrow 
professional prejudice should triumph. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that all graduates 
who*have at heart the interests of enlightened 
Liberalism should make a point of rallying to their 
alma mater, and keeping her still in the vanguard of 
true progress. 

Boer SAE Le Wi 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, 

| who finished his studies at Manchester New College, 


London, in June last, has accepted a cordial invitation to 
become the minister at Hale Chapel, Cheshire. 


LiveRroot: Norra Exp Misston.—During Christmas 
and New Year’s weels four tea parties were held with 
great success. Twenty of the oldest class boys clubbed 
and ‘nvited the teachersand senior girls to tea on Christ- 
mas Eve, numbering 60. On the 27th Decemter, 60 ‘of 
the Sunday scholars under ten years of age had tea and 
a magic lantern exhibition, with costume crackers and 
oranges to finish, Cn 3rd January the congregational 
so.rée was held, when abaut 70 were present ; and on the 
4th over 90 of the elder scholars and teachers had their 


party. i'n both nights a charade was acted, creating 
great fun. Onthe 2€th ult., the Lodge of Good Templars 
meeting at the Mission presented the missionary, Mr. H. 
W. Hawkes, with an illuminated address and a handsome 
; inkstand, as a mark of csteem. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE report of this Association for the year 1876-77 
has just been issued, prefaced by the able and elo- 
quent anniversary sermon preached by the Rey. J. C. 
Street, in St. Vincent-street Church, Glasgow, on 6th 
of November. The subject, “ The Final Authority in 
Matters of Religion,” is treated in Mr. Street’s most 
vigorous and effective manner. From the report 
itself we take the following extracts :— 

The Executive Committee during the past year have 
been able to carry on the regular work of your 
Association, but it has been with some difficulty. 
They have had to work with diminished resources, 
principally in consequence of the British and Forei 
Unitarian Association lessening the amgnnts of the 
grants made to them. The operations contemplated 
by the committee, some of which had to be aban- 
doned, demanded additional outlay, consequently the 
work has been somewhat crippled by paucity of 
means. Inthe present theological fermentation in 
Scotland, your committee believe that, if they were 
furnished with the funds necessary to do the work 
which presents itself ready to their hand, they could 
advance the cause they have in their keeping very 
considerably. In these circumstances, the committee 
have issued an appeal for funds, which has been sent 
far and wide throughout Britain. No very great 
response has, as yet, been received, which we attri- 
bute partially to the depression of trade. We trust 
that as generous a response will be given by our 
regular subscribers and the Unitarian public in Scot- 
land as their means will allow. ; 

The church in South St. Mungo-street has been 
doing good work during the past year. In spite of 
deaths, migration, and dull trade, the congregation 
and Sunday school haye been making steady 
progress. 

The resignation of the Rey. D. Scott, after a 
twelve months’ pastorate, left the Aberdeen 
church without a minister. Since this has been 
written, the Rey. G. T. Walters, late of Burnley, has 
become the minister [see report of his inauguration | 
in our present number]. The committee cannot but 
record the pleasure they feel in the ‘evidence of a 
growing spirit of earnestness in the congregation in 
their determmation not only to maintain their 
position, but also to make progress in spite of all the 
difficulties which beset them. This has been shown 
in their raising more funds this year than in any 
year in their previous history, and their resolve to 
form a closer working union than in the past. 

Mr. Bennett has been doing good work in Paisley 
during the past year; for though no large increase 
of numbers has been won by his labours, yet he has 
laid a good foundation for building on in the imme- 
diate future. He has drawn that kind of respectful 
attention to our principles which is ever the precursor 
of conviction. Unfortunately, at a most interest- 
ing period of the year, Mr. Bennett was struck down 
by illness, and was unable for some weeks to fulfil 
his engagements. During this time his place was 
filled on Sundays most efficiently by Mr, A. Mac- 
donald, of Glasgow, and the Mr. E. 0. Jones, a stu- 
dent at the University, to whom the thanks of the 
committee are due for their services. The committee 
would commend the fact to their successors that 
we have laymen among us who are able to do 
such work, and would recommend that they be 
utilised. The committee are sorry to record the fact 
that, from circumstances over which they had no 
control, the cause in Dunfermline has ceased to exist. 

During the past winter many lectures were given 
in different parts of Scotland, under the direction of 
the Jubilee Fund Committee. Your committee are 
sorry to record the fact that they are not to be con- 
tinued during the coming winter, and that they have 
not the means of carrying them out themselves. The 
Rey. W. Bennett lectured in Kilmarnock, Johnstone, 
and Barrhead ; the Rey. R. B. Drummond, B.A., in 
Galashiels and Falkirk; the Rey. William Mitchell in 
Ayr, Port-Glasgow, Greenock, Barrhead, Johnstone, 
and Kilmarnock. Mr. Mitchell had also made’ 
arrangements to lecture in Kilsyth, but at the last 
moment the hall was refused to him. He intended 
addressing an outdoor meeting there during the sum- 
mer, but at the suggestion of the friends of 
our cause there, who are most kindly and helpful 
to it, he has for the present postponed his 
visit. Each of the lecturers is satisfied from the 
facts presented to them in the several localities 
they visited that a great amount of good has been 
done, and that some seed has been sown which will 
produce fruits which others will reap in happier days. 


The committee have the sad task of recording the 
loss by death of George Hope, Esq., for years the 
President of this Association. He was known 


thioughout the whole country as the open adherent 
of liberal Christianity, and the friend and helper of 
every social and political paar that tends to 
elevate man and promote his best interests, —He 
belonged to that rare class of men who possess 
moral courage; and in consequence he did not wait 
till a movement was borne on the rising wave of 
popularity to the light of suecess before he joined it. 
Hence, his help was all the more valuable. Your 
committee also are sorry to have to report the 
loss of another friend, both able and willing to lend 
assistance to your eause—Mr. W. Teacher, who for 
many ‘ein was a steady adherent of the Ass 

In closing the report, the committee ca 
express their conviction that never did eve 
more energetic action on the part of 
Christians, and liberal religionists of all 
Scotland, than at the present time —wh 
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onsider the sad removal by death of good friends, 
the theological conditions which surround them. 
hey would therefore urge increased zeal on the sub- 
cribers; both in the furnishing of funds to their 
uccessors, and in the spread of their principles, 
which are greatly needed at the present hour among 
the multitudes, who have lost their faith in the old 
orthodoxies, and are wandering off into the dreary 
land of indifference, or into the land of negation of 
all spiritual life whatever. The committee would 
impress this fact upon the Unitarians of Scotland, 
that God in His providence seldom or never realises 
lukewarm hopes for men, but that He ever rewards 
earnest, conscientious labours and self-sacrifice with 
success to those who love the truth. ¢ With this faith 
they look forward to the future with trustful 
contidence. 
ge 
ABERDEEN: 
WELCOME TO THE REV. G. T. WALTERS. 
THE ministry of the Rey. G. T. Walters, late of 
Burnley, Lancashire, in the above church was inau- 
gurated on Sunday, the services being conducted both 
morning and evening by his brother, the Rey. F. W. 
Walters, of Glasgow. The subject in the morning 
was “The Church—the Sacrament of Humanity.” 
m the evening Mr. Walters delivered an able discourse 
which he entitled “ A Plea for Religious Rationalism.” 
He commenced by asking the question how was it 
that Unitarians could not find a religious home in 
any of the popular and well accredited churches of 
Christendom? They knew something of all the 
Churches, and they were obliged to confess that other 
creeds were repugnant to their intellectual convic- 
ions, that their worship gave no inspiration to their 
souls, and that their sacraments failed to bring the 
promised grace. These were the negative reasons for 
the dissent of Unitarians. But they had likewise posi- 
tive reasons for their isolated position. They be- 
lieved that though the popular creeds had met 
certain conditions of men’s minds, yet the human 
soul was slowly growing out of these into larger and 
freer conditions. By their teaching and their wor- 
ship they were doing the little that lay in their 
power to prepare for the new demands of the 
developed consciousness. Mr. Walters then went on 
to notice a great source of disappointment and 
apparent failure in their work, and proceeded to 
vindicate their position by considering the objec- 
tions that thoughtful people sometimes brought 
against their work. Mr. Walters concluded as fol- 
lows:—The circumstances of this day’s services give 
me an interest in the noble effort you are making 
in the cause of free religion in Aberdeen. Do 
not be afraid of going too far and moving too fast. 
There is no danger lest the world should move too 
fast along these lines of progress. Social position, 
wealth, pope arity all these are on the side of 
ancient faith, and in opposition to these we must 
exercise a boundless enthusiasm that knows not the 
meaning of “ disappointment,” and has blotted 
“failure” out of its vocabulary! You cannot be 
too earnest in season and out of season in serving 
the cause of free inquiry and spiritual religion. Take 
one fact. I am told that 1,300 livings of the Church 
of England are in the hands of the House of Lords, 
representing an annual income of two millions. And 
all this is no doubt a golden bribe to stand by ortho- 
dox opinion which requires much moral courage to 
resist. Iam not complaining that these advantages 
are on the side of Conservatism ; it always has been 
so, and I suppose always must be so. I am only 
saying that we need not slack our efforts through fear 
lest the world should move too fast. Rather let us 
show by persevering endeavour our firm belief that 
no material bribes, no social influences, can for ever 
withstand the advance of human thought and spiritual 
freedom. ‘Tell men that you know a higher form 
of religion, Tell men that before they can get a 
a satisfactory religion they must bring sincerity into 
it. It must no longer be a thing of speculation but 
of fact, not of doctrine but of life, not of fables and 
fictions but of daily experience. It must no longer 
be a religion of sensation and sentiment and gushing 
emotion, but it must be a religion built up of con- 
science and reason, it must be crowned by thought 
and aspiration, it must be a service of. love and a 
constant growth in a manly character. 

There was a good attendance at both services. 

The following (Monday) evening a social meeting 
was held in the schoolroom adjoining the church. 
About 230 partook of tea, and at the meeting which 
followed the room was crowded to overflowing. 

Mr. JAMES SHEPHERD presided, and in a few 
appropriate words welcomed Mr. George T. Walters 
into their midst, assuring him of the intention of the 
congregation to support him in his difficult task. 

The Rey. GkorGE THoMAS WALTERS, who was 
very warmly received, said that when he was leaving 
Burnley for Aberdeen some of his. friends wished to 
know if he was going upon a new Polar expedition. 
His late church in Burnley was noted somewhat for 
being Radical, and he also was considered rather ad- 
vanced. But he believed that both he and the 
Burnley church had won respect in that town, 
because they had consistently stood to their guns, 
and had not expressed extreme opinions one day and 
tried to wash them down another day. (Hear.) He 
should continue as he had begun. (Cheers.) He 
never wished to hurt people’s feelings unnecessarily, 
but he should have the greatest pleasure upon every 
‘possible occasion in hurting their prejudices. (Ap- 

lause.) Feelings might be good; prejudices were bad 

ith reference to vestments and sacraments, he did 
not intend to dress himself up when he had to go 


upon their platform. (Hear.) He would not dona 
black robe to make himself look dismal, nor should 
he alter the kind of necktie that he wore during the 
week. When he was walking in the street he felt 
himself, and appeared ‘to others, as an ordinary 
human being ; and when he conducted their Sunday 
services, he would be still an ordinary human being, 
a man like themselves, and therefore he would not 
distinguish himself by any special clerical garb. 
(Cheers.) They had begun a great work together, 
and if they were only united and harmonious, they 
must feel confident of future success. Let them go 
forward boldly in their noble cause,—for a brighter 
day was dawning on the religious world, and they 
had a responsible position to maintain as humble 
pioneers of modern thought and liberal faith. (Loud 
cheers.) 

My. RoBpeRT ADAMS made some amusing references 
to men whom he had known, who privately professed 
Unitarianism, but from reasons of business and policy 
never would join their society. He proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Frank W. Walters, for 
his two eloquent sermons of the previous day. The 
motion was carried with enthusiasm. 

The Rev. FRANK W. WALTERS (Glasgow) thanked 
them forthe kind manner in which they had received 
his services. If any one had told hima year ago 
that within twelve months he would be called upon 
to assist in the inauguration of his brother to Aber- 
deen, he would have said that the man who made 
such a prediction was neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet. He thought he had travelled a long 
way north when he came to Glasgow, but his brother 
(as younger brothers sometimes would) had out- 
stripped him by travelling to a yet nearer point to 
the North Pole. (laughter and cheers.) He could 
only hope that their new minister might be as happy 
with them as he (the speaker) had been during the 
last few months in a sister Scottish congregation. 
(Cheers.) Scotch climate might be cold, but he had 
proved that Scotch hearts were very warm; and the 
genial human atmosphere amply compensated for 
the bleakness of Nature. (Cheers.) He was glad of 
the opportunity of becoming personally acquainted 
with their Church — (hear),—and he confessed 
that he was greatly surprised and encouraged 
by their strong, healthy, and hopeful condition. 
(Cheers.) He hoped they would keep up the 
enthusiasm of that meeting. And if minister 
and people loyally supported one another in their 
difficult but noble enterprise, he was sure that, in 
time, all empty pews would be filled with men and 
women who came to rejoice in that glorious gospel 
which it was the high vocation of Unitarianisin to 
proclaim to the world. (Loud and continued ap- 
plause.) ; 

Mr. JAMES MANSON delivered an excellent address 
upon man’s co-operation with nature and Divinity. 

A number of songs, glees, recitations, &c., carried 
the meeting till after ten o’clock, when the room was 
cleared for dancing. All were pleased at the suc- 
cessful termination of the best meeting ever held in 
connection with the church, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


ArnswortH.—The New Year festivities were success- 
ful. New Year’s Day was devoted to the children, and 
they appeared to enjoy themselves immensely. The 
annual meeting took place on January 2nd, the Rev. 
Ephraim Turland presiding. There was a large atten- 
dance. As usual, it had been found necessary to strictly 
limit the number of tickets soas to prevent overcrowding. 
After the company had partaken of tea, a full and varied 
programme was presented, consisting of dramas, songs, 
duets, glees, band selections, readings, and recitations, 
together with short and seasonable addresses by the Kevs. 


) W. C. Squier (of Stand), C. H. Osler(of Darwen), and Rk. 


Cowley Smith (of Belfast). 

BIRMINGHAM: LAURENCE-STREET.—Last Sunday week 
the evening service was conducted by Rev. J. Allsop, 
who preached a forcible address on the unity of God. 
Monday was devoted to the repaying of members in the 
savings club.—As is usual here on Christmas Day, service 
was held; the Rev. F. Summers conducted it, and 
preached an appropriate address—On Wedne:day the 
congregational social meeting was held; about 200 friends 
were present, amongst whom were Dr. Russell and Mrs. 
Russell, Miss Russell, Mr. R. Wills and Mrs. Wills, Rov. F. 
Summers and Mrs. Summers, the Rev. J. Wilson and Mrs. 
Wilson. After tea, Dr, Russell presided, and in a short 
address expressed sympathy with the objects of the mis- 
sion and congratulated the members on the success that 
had attended their efforts during the past year. ‘The 
meeting was also addressed by Mr. Wills, Mr.Cadwallader, 
Mr. I. H. Russel!, and Rev. F. Summers. The pastor, 
Rev. J. Wilson, stated that the congregation had increased 
to a large extent, and after thanking the various speakers 
for the kind feelings expressed towards himself and 
family, he moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Russell, the 
president, and other friends for the help given. The 
speeches were interspersed with an anthem and glees 
from the choir. The rest of the evening was taken up 
by a few members of the Teachers’, Association, who 
played in an admirable manner a piece entitled “ Family 
Jars.”—On ‘Thursday, the Good Templars’ Christmas Tea 
was held.—On Friday, the Teachers’ Association gave a 
concert, when upwards of 200 were present. ‘The weather 
being very unfavourable prevented many friends coming. 
A good prozramme was provided, which was concluded 
with a laughable sketch eatitled “Turn Him Out,” which 
was greeted with great applause.—On Saturday, a busy 
and enjoyable week was brought to an end by tlie Bene- 
volent Society’s Christmas Tea. The chapel was taste- 
fully decorated with mottos and evergreens. 

Bouton; FREE CurisTiAN Cource SunpsAy Sonoor.— 
On Wednesday evening, January 2nd. a very interesting 
tea party was held in the Lark-street Temperance Hall. 


There were nearly three hundred present. ‘The Rev. A. 


B. Camm presided. In addition to a varied and very 
well executed programme of pieces and music by the 
children, songs by Mrs. Camm, Miss Battersby, and Mr, 
Wilson were enthusiastically app'auded. A feature of 
great interest in the evening was the presentation o! a 
harmonium to Mr. Clarkson, the retiring choir-master, 
Mrs. Winkwoith, in making the presentation, spoke in 
graceful and appreciative terms of the services rendered’ 
by Mr. Clarkson to the Free Christian Church, and more 
especially in the training of the young people connected 
with the Su iday school. Mr. Clarkson, after acknowledg- 
ing the handsome gift, stated his reasons for retinng 
from the position he had so long held, and rejoicedin the 
appointment of an efficient successor in Mr. Battersby. 
Mr. Keddish, at the cicse of the meeting, stated that the 
school was in a very prosperous condition. 

BLackrool.—On \ ednesday evening, January 2nd, 
the annual congregational soir¢e took place. There were 
about 100 persons present. ‘lhe liitle chapel was beauti- 
fully decorated by Messrs. Marsden and Helm. Around 
the walls were hung some very fine oil paintings and 
engravings, kindly lent by Mr. \yilkinson. Mr, Marsden 
lent some interesting photographs of Pais, Rouen, &c. 
Mr. John Chew presided. ‘lhe programme of the evening 
was well carried out and thoroughly appreciated. The 
soirée was the most successful the congregation hav 
ever had. Cur friends think it desirable that they shoul 
ere long have a resident minister in their midst. 

Cripiron.—A social meeting of the members and 
friends of the Kowden Hill Chapel was he'd on New 
Year’s Day. After tea, to which about 100 persons sat 
down, the Rev. E. H. Bollard presided, Readings were 
given by the minister and the members of the Mutual 
Improvement Society, and songs by the members of the 
newly-formed chor. The party was the most successful 
one the Crediton congregation has had for years. 

Denpre: New Yrar’s Frsrryar.—The annual New 
Year’s festival was held in connection with the Sunday 
Schoo!, on Wednesday, January 2. Over 230 persons 
were present, showing a considerable increase on previous 
years. ‘lea was provided in the schoolroom; afterwards 
the whole company adjourned to the church, where a 
Christmas tree had been set up and covered with 
presents. In most cases the gifts were from parents to 
their children, and trom friends to friends, the teachers 
having distinctly intimated that only such could be 
expe-ted, as they had no funds to provide presents, and 
objected on principle to the practice of encouraging 
children to expect such gifts. The distribution from the 
tree took nearly three hours. An old scholar, now living 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, sent 
some tokens of remembrance which were much 
appreciated. 

Hypp Cuaren SunpAy ScHoor, GEE Cross.—The 
annual Christmas parties were held on Monday, Decem- 
ber 31st, and Tuesday, January Ist. On the first day 
about 500 sat down to tea, and on the second 160 old 
people were provided with tea, of whom more than 100 
were present at the school, their ages varying from 86 to 
60. ‘There were about five above 80, about 25 from 70 to 
80, and about 70 from 60 to 70 years of age. The enter- 
tainment on each oceasion was the Christmas Pantomime 
“ Cinderella,” and the laughable farce “Turn Him Out.” 
The entertainment was unquestionably the best ever 
produced at.the school. The acting, the singing, the 
scenery, and the dresses, were a!l excellent; and the way 
the pantomime was rendered did especial credit to the 
stage manager, Mr. Joseph ‘linker, and the leader of the 
singing class, Mr. William Woolley. 

KenpAaL.—On Thursday, the 3rd, the school party was 
held in the Mechanics’ Hall, where the teachers and 
scholars (100) and their friends, in all numbering 140, sat 
down to tea, other friends joining during the evening. 
Games, magic lantern, and music were thoroughly en- 
joyed. Eight prizes were given to those who had not 
been absent at the roll call more than eight times during 
the year. 

Lonpon: Unrry Cuurcr, Istineron.—The past week 
has been devoted to the festivities by the various 
agencies connected with this church. The first of these 
meetings was held on New Year’s Eve, when those 
parents and friends of the school children who attend 
the fortuightly Penny Readings came in large numbers 
to a tea and social gathering. The schoolroom had 
been previously most tastefully decorated hy the young 
people of the congregation, and when the tea was 
over the tables were spread with illustrated books, 
sketches, stereoscopes, other objects of interest, and a 
fine microscope. At one end of the room was a galvanic 
battery, and at the other an impromptu-made telephone, 
both of whlch afforded amu:ement. . Instrumental 
music, singing, a personation of some scenes from “ Lord 
Dundieary,” and speeches from the Rev. T. W. Freckelton, 
Mr. Wade, and Mr. Hall, varied the entertainment, and 
allseemed thoroughly to enjoy the unrestrained inier- 
course and renewal of old friendships. Out of 
this meeting, it is hoped a young men’s mutual im- 
provement ¢ ass may arise, under the presidency of the 
minister. We may mention that all the penny readings 
have been we'l attended and self-supporting. On Thurs- 
day, the 3rd inst., the elder scholars of the Sunday and 
day schools came to their annual tea and entertainment, 
about 100 being present. After the tea the young people 
sang glees and recited. ‘These were followed by tableaux 
taken from well-known fairy tales, the groups being 
formed of the children, and extracts from the tales to 
illustrate them being read by members of the School 
Committee. They were exceedingly pretty and well 
done. A distribution of cracker bon-bons, by two little 
children dressed to represent the New Year, closed this 
truly happy and merry evening. On the next day fifty 
of the younger children mct for tea, games, and the 
magic lantern, when there w as a repetition of similar 
happy faces as on the two previous evenings. 

Luicestpr: THE Great Mxrrinc.—The Rev. J. Page 
Hopps is now giving special Sunday Evening Lectures. 
Last Sunday evening Mr. Hopps addressed a discourse to 
young men on “Strength, and How to use it Nobly.” 
Next Sunday evening he will take up Canon Farrar’s 
recent sermon on “Hell.” ‘The succeeding lectures will 
be devoted to “Finding one’s Fife through Losing it,” 
and “The Ideal Church of the Future.” The cordial in- 
vitation given to strangers is being heartily responded to. 

LANCASTER.—A meeting of the members and friends 
of the St. Nicholas-street congregation was held in the 
schoolroom on New Year's Vay. Avout a hundred sat 
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enjoyable evening was spent. 
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down to tea, and the room was quite filled during the 
meeting which followed. The Rev. W. M. Ainsworth 
presided, and the meeting was addressed by the Rey. J. 
«. Evans, of Preston, the Rev. 'T. Lloyd Jones, and other 
sp akers. A varied programme, consisting of songs, 
readings, and recitations was also gone through, all the 
pieces being performed ina highly creditible manner, 
Two anthems were also sung by the choir; and a very 
pleasant evening was spent by all present. 

LrickstER Domrsiic Misston.—The minister in charge 
of the Mission, the Rev. H. 'T. Basford, has issued a pro- 
gramme of work down to April, 1878. Every evening in 
ithe week is taken up withc’as-es and meetings of various 
kinds, instruction and recreation being healthily mixed, 
Each Saturday evening a popular lecture or entertain- 
ment is given in the Lecture Hall of the Great Meeting 
Schools, The second course began last Saturday evening, 
when the Rev. J. P. Hopps gave a lecture on “ Leicester 
Amusements.” To-morrow (Saturday) evening Mr. T. 
Adcock lectures on “Our Poys,’ and the lecturers to 
follow are the Rev. J. E. Radcliffe, Mr. H. Major, B.A., Mr. 
H. I. Basford, Mr. J. Butcher, Mr, A. H. Paget, Revs. J.J. 
Wright, Joseph Wood, James Thew, and J.P. Hopps. We 
hope to hear that the Satueday evening movement re- 
ceives the earnest support of the class of people for whom 
it is intended, and that it thus shows the way of counter- 
acting the demoralising by pre-enting elevating social 
and intellectual influences. 

{avErRPOoL: HAmirron Roap.—On Tuesday evening, 
January 8, 1878, the first of a course of four lectures was 
delivered in the Town Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, by the 
Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, minister of the Hamilton Road 
Un'tirian Church, Everton, Liverpool. Subject, “ What 
do we mean by Unitar’anism ?” ‘There was an audience 
of sixty-eight adults. Great interest was manifested all 
through the lectute, and an earnest desire to possess copies 
6f our monthly calendar, which were distributed at the 
lose of the meeting. 

MACCLESFIELD: PARSONAGE-STREET.—The annual tea- 
‘party took place in the school in Parsonage-street on 
iNew Year's Day, when about 300 persons sat down to an 
excellent tea. The walls of the schoolroom were prettily 
decorated, near the platform being the strange motto 
“Macelesfied Races, Tea-cup Day, January 1st, 1878.” 
‘The Rev. John Russell presided, and in a few peitinent 
remarks introduced a lengthy programme of glees by the 
ehoir, duets, songs, recitations, and dialogues, There 
were two representations which created much amuse- 
ment, one entitled “Louder’s Mistake” (in eight 
characters), and “My Wife's Second Floor” (in seven 
characters). A very pleasant evening was brought to a 
elase about 10 30 p.m. with the usual vote of thanks. 

Norwicu.—The people at the Octagon, some of whom 
never grow weary of well-doing, have just closed a very 
busy season with the usual district tea meeting, when 
the boys’ schoolroom was crowded by the more active 
members of the congregation and their poorer brethren. 
‘The old scholars’ party has been a3 enjoyable as ever. 
he teachers, too, met at Mr. Dowson’s on New Year’s 
Eve. when the Christmas basket went round, and 
literary coatributions of various interest were offered to 
the assembled company. The congregational institu- 
tions appear to be in good working order, anda brighten- 
dag prospect opens before the minister who has recently 
entered upon this important charge. Mr. Perris is about 
to commence a weekly meeting for teachers and reli- 
gious-inquirers, and the new “notes” will be partly 
adopted tor class instruction. A course of Sunday even- 
ing lectures on “God,” “Man,” “Nature,” ‘“ Evil, 
© Christ,” and “ Destiny” is also announced: The-e and 


other signs indicate life and growth amongst our friends 


in the eastern metropolis. 

RAWTENSTALL.—The annual festival in connection with 
our chapel here was held on Christma; Day in the large 
toom of the Co-operative Hall. About 480 sat down to 
tea... The subseque it meet'ng was increased to at least 
600. It was presided over by the minister, Rev, H. Hill. 
A long and varied programme of rec tations, songs, glees, 
piano solos, &e., was admirably gone through by the 
Sunday-scholars and choir, after which the teachers per- 
formed in very capital style the drama of “ Jessy Lee, or 
the Return of the Wand>rer.’ A most interesting and 


Kivineron.—On Monday, December 21, there was the 
usual Christmas Tree, which was on this occasion loaded 
with presents for the children of the Day and Sunday 
Schools. Th» number of presents was over 70, 14 of 
them being prizes for progress and punctual attendance. 
On the Wednesday following there was the Congregational 
Christmas Tea, at which, in spite of the stormy weather, 
more (han 100-were present. 

{orTHERHAM.—On Friday last a social tea and Christmas 
tree was he'd by. the congregation at the Temperance 
Hall, when there wa; an attendance of over 130. It was 
a successful affair. In the course of the evening the 
Rev. W. Blaveby, .A., made a statement showing the 
present positioa of their new church building fund. 
hey proposed to raise £3,000. Rotherham answered for 
£1,100; Sheffield, £500; HKritish and Foreign, £400; 
Leeds, £159. 5s.; London, £152. 2s. €d.; Halifax, £12; 
Waketield, £14. 17s. €d.; Bradford, £17. 15s.; Mansfield, 
£21. 18s.; Chesterfield, £16. 15s. €d.; York,£30. £s.; and 
with other towns and individual subscriptions, the pro- 
mises now amounted to close uron £2,500. It was 
expected that the stone would be laid early in the present 


year. ‘The evening’s sale of work would go to the Pazaar 
Fund. During the evening; Rev. J. B. Gardner, Mr, 


Armitage, of Sheffield, and other friends addressed the 
meeting. Music and singing occupied most of the pro- 
gramme. Votes of thanks to the ladies of the stall 
singers were given. The proceeds, including trays given, 
rea’ ised about £25. 

Swinron.—The Chris'mas Congregational tea party 
was held here on Christmas Day, the schoolroom being 


quite filled with a delighted audince, The room was 
tastefully deco a‘ed with mottoes and evergreens. The 
tev: W, Harrison presided, and delivered a short address 
on “‘Christmas.”. ‘The remainder of the evening was 
given up to amusemont, consisting of anthems, readings, 
and recitations, and the following dialogues and dramas: 
“Wanted a Servant,” “Petty Muggins and the Scotch- 
man,” “The Three Graces,” and “A Happy Pair.” The 
parts were filled in a very creditable manner by the 
teachers and elder scholars. On New Year’s Day the 
scholars’ party was held, and was also largely attended 
by parents. The Rev. W. Harrison again presided. ' 
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Prizes were awarded to eleven scholars for good conduct 
and regular attendance. The three youngest children in 
the school received the usual present from the minister 
of a fancy box filled with sweets. A large number of 
the chi'dren gave re-itations, all of them of an instruc- 
tive and many of an amusing character. During 
Christmas week a Christmas tree was held for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for re-flooring the sch: ol, which 
was found to be eiten away with dry rot. Although 
trade is bad at Swinton, many of the people only work- 
ing short time, yet after paying all expenses the sum of 
£16. 8s. 93d. was realised. 

TopMORDEN.—The annual Christmas party of the 
congregation was he'd in the schoolroom on Saturday 
evening week, when there was a large attendanc>. 
Reports were read on the affairs of the congregation and 
school, and short addresses were delivered by the minis- 
ter the Rev. Lindsey Taplin, Revs. I’. E. Millsonand Jas. 
Plack, and Mr. John Chadwick. Pesides the singing of 
the choir and the music of the stringed band, there was 
the special attraction of bellringing by a company re- 
cently formed in connection with the school. The 
scholar’s party had been held on the previous Saturday. 

TENTERDEN. -The annual distribution of prizes took 
pace on Wednesday evening week. There was a large 
attendance of parents and members of the congregation. 
The c air was taken by the Mayor (Edgar Winser, Esa.), 
who distributed the prizes. A report was 1ead by the 
secretary, J. KE. Mace, jun., Esq. Addresses were de- 
livered by the Mayor, J. Munn, Esq., W. G. Mace, Esq., 
and the Rev. R. C. Dendy, and carols were sung by the 
children. At the conclusion of the proceedings in the 
chapel, a Christmas tree was exhitited in the schoolroom 
loaded with presents for scholars and visitors. A very 
pleasant evening was closed by a vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dendy and the teachers. 

Wican: Park Lanre.—The annual congregational party 
was held here on New Year’s Eve. The schoolroom was 
tastefully decorated, and a bountiful tea provided. Mr. 
John Lowe took the chair, andaddresses were given by Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Brittain, and the Rev. George Fox. Excellent 
singing was provided by the choir, and several dramatic 
sketches were well performed by some of the young 
people. Mrs. Baker presided at a fruit and confectionery 
stalJ, at which New Year's cards were also sold. ‘These 
cards, purchased by persons present for their friends in 
the room, were afterwarés delivered by Mr. Prescott, as 
the postman, and proved a very interesting feature in the 
evening’s proceedings. The meeting, which was pro- 
tracted till a late hour, was an exceedingly plea ant one, 
and was closed with the benediction. 

Wuitcuurcu.—The members of the Free Christian 
Church at Whitchurch celebrated their first anniversary 
on Tuesday evening by a tea meeting and a public mect- 
ing and entertainment. The public meeting and enter- 
tainment was held in the Assembly Room at the Town 
Hall, under the presidency of Mr. William Rathbone, 
M.P. for Liverpool. There were also on the platform 
the Rev. C. Beard, Liverpool; the Rev. T. Gasquoine, 
B.A., Oswestry; the Rev. J. Wood, Leicester; the Rev. 
R. C. Page, the Rev. W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, and 
Mr. J. Gresty, and there was a very large attendance. 
The proceedings commenced with the singing of the 
hymn, “The year has gone beyond recall.” The accounts 
read at tho meeting showed a ba'ance of £4 in hand. 
After speeches by the Chairman (William Rathbone, Esq., 
M.P.), the Revs. T. Gasquoine, C. Beard, B.A., W. Carey 
Walters, Mr. John Gresty, and others, votes of thanks ter- 
minated the meeting, a report of which we hold over for 
next week. 


CORBESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Our Sunday Schools,” the “ M ssion of Uunitarianism,” 
and several crticles in type stand over through press of 
matter. 


THE DISTRESS IN SOUTH WALES. 


To the Editcrs—May I through your columns ask 
assistance towards alleviating the distress now prevailing 
in South Wales? Where there is a scare ty of food, there 
is no money to buy clothes, and this is one way in which 
women cin especially help. With donations already re- 
ceived I have bought some material, which will be made 
up as quickly as possible into frocks, &c, Further money 
or material would be acceptable; in the latter ease I 
should give some out to workwomen here, and so effect a 
further good by helping those nearer home. Any old 
clothing also, if plain and warm, would be useful for 
those who are totally unprovided against the cold 
weather. Iam glad to find the funds are being distri- 
buted in no sectarian spirit, and one of our own ministers 
in the district tells me to direct all parcels to the rector 
of Merthyr. All contributions sent to my address will be 
thankfully received by yours truly, 

ALICE BARTRAM,. 

34, Douglas Road, Canonbury, N., Jan. 8. 


To the Editors,—The tales of the distress in South Wales 
are heartrending. Many of our Sunday scholars would, 
no doubt, be.glad to help to feed the starving children of 
Merthyr and the neighbourhood. Beforeafternoon school 
on Sunday I read aloud the letter which appeared in the 
Daily News of the previous day, descriptive of the feeding 
of 2,000 hungry children with soup and bread. I sug- 
gested to the teachers and scholars that they should make 
a collection next Sunday. But they urged that they 
should like to do something at once. <A collection was 
accordingly made, and though the school was quite un- 
prepared, 17s. was raised, which I have sent to one of our 
ministers, the Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A., Myrtle Cottage, 
Aberdare, who has underteken to receive subscriptions 
for the distressed people in his neigbourhood. My school 
will also repeat their Christmas enter‘ainments, and de- 
vote the proceeds to the South Wales Relief Fund. I 
write in the hope that the example of Stand School will 
be widely followed. Wit11amM CrokKE SQuiER. 

Stand, Jan. 8, 1878. 

[We hope many friends and Sunday Schoo's will follow 
the good example thus set, and will be glad to make 

known the result—Ep. U. 4. 


COMING WEEK. 


BOOTLE, NEAR LIVERPOOL.—On Tuesday evening, in the 
Town Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, Lecture by the Rey. 8. 
Fletcher Williams, on ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” 

MOTTRAM.—On Sunday evening, lecture by the Rev. Alex. 
Ashworth, on “ Little Sins.” 

STOURBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by Geo. St. 
Clair, Esq., on ‘* Agnosticism.” . 

WALSALL.—On Wednesday night, special service, preacher, 
Rey. J. Page Hopps. 


MARRIAGE. 
TAIT—PATERSON.—On the 2nd inst., at 3, Mackie Place, 
Aberdeen, by the Rev. David Scott, late minister of George- 
street Unitarian Church, Aberdeen, James Tait, Glasgow, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late James Paterson, leather 
merchant, Aberdeen. No cards. 
DEATHS. 

ASHTON.—On the 6th inst., aged three, John Edward, eldest 
son of John Edward Ashton, at 3, St. Luke’s Terrace, 
Cheetham. 

HAWORTH.—On the 9th inst., at his residence, 29, Broadfield, 
Rochdale, Doctor Haworth, aged 64 years. 

SHAEN.—On the Sth inst., at West Cottage, Royston, Herts, 

Janet, wife of the Rev. Richard Shaen, in her 70th year. 


HEAP ISSUE.—Paper 6d., post 7d., direct 
/A.Hood, Devonport. ‘‘ The Life andTeaching ofJesusChrist. 
| NITARIAN MAGAZINE, Edited by FRANK 
W. WALTERS, Glasgow. Monthly, One Penny. Orders 

to be sent to Mr. PATERSON, 9, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 


HE CHILDREN’S SERVICES in use at the 
Free Christian Church Sunday School, Bolton, are now 
Reprinted for Sale. A specimen copy may be had for four 

stamps, of the Rev. A. B. CAMM, Arkwright-street, Bolton. 
UENDRYTH: A Legend of the Heptarchy. 

By EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. Price 5s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

“A remarkable and beautiful drama.”— Unitarian Herald. ~ 


Now Ready, 8vo. gilt edges, price 2s., post free, 2s. 2d, 
YEAR AT DRAYTON : A Story for Children, 
By Mrs.. PAUL E. FISHER. 


Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Friar-street, 
Broadway, London, E.C. 


HIE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 

and DIARY for 187818 NOW READY. In tuck ana gilt 
edges. 1s.; cloth, 6d. (a few without diary cloth, 6d ); paper, 
4d. Orders should be sent at once to JOHN PHILLIPS, 55, 
Market-street, Manchester. : 


7OUNG DAYS (No. 25) for January, Now 
Ready. Price One Penny. Numerously Iustrated. 4 
CONTENTS.—The Seasons—ida Mayhew—Children of God— 
An Old Chelsea Pensioner—London Waifs—Wolf !—Hans 
Richter’s Christmas Tree—Chinese Proverbs—The Giant ‘*Can’t 
help it ”—Puzzles—A Charade for January. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Wy ORES BY UNITARIAN AND OTHER 


FREE CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


Kept in Stock or promptly procured to Order, by 
JOHNSON & RAWSON, 


89, MARKET-STREET. MANCHESTER. s. d. 
Dawson, George, M.A —Sermons (justout).. .... 6 0 
Herford Brooke.—The Story of Religion in England. 5 0 
Dr. Channing.—Complete Works .........ssss0 ssessceesesecenecees 3 6. 
J.J. Tayler, B,A.—[{Last series] Christian Aspects of Faith 

and D aty rset. sc:....ccnpacon-scnactpacca0n: dies aereeeeenannm eens teas a6 
J.J. Tayler, B.A.—Retrospect of Religious Life of Eng- 

MAtiG oa sascpacnees denszaneressacsehpecesnencee- aie RO tt BF reccyrs aor 
G. Dawson, M.A.—Prayers .......-cssssesserere saaaee, Sarma 6 0. 
Dr. Martineau.—Endeavours after the Christian Life. 7 6 
Dr. Martineau.—Hours of Thought............ssse0see--eesees Trike! Gang) 
Robert Collyer.—The Life that Now Is, and Nature and : 

Tife (2) wolvme)) 2.2. /.ccasscacseareespxdnucsuenpeneeee eadoanll eh 
Blanco White.—Heresy and Orthodoxy... 2 0 
Rev. C. Beard, B.A.—The Soul’s Way to G 7 6 
Theodore Parker.—Discourse on Religion..... 70 
Theodore Parker.—Ten Sermons and Prayers .. 2 0 
Theodore Parker.—Life and Writings......... sc... 1 6 
Dr. Vance Smith.—The Bible and Popular Theology ...... 3 6 
Dr. Vance Smith.—The Spirit and Word of Christ ......... 2.0 
Mary Carpenter.—Morning and Evening Meditations ... 5 0 
Samuel Greg.—A Layman’s Legacy ......... ... PS ey 4 6 
Knappert.—Religion of Israel (trans. R. A. Armstrong)... 2 6 
Whitworth.—Book of Natural Laws ......... am ok 1S 
F. W. Newman.—The Soul: its Sorrows, &¢....0.. ... ia 8 
Phil’s Mistake.—A Story for the Young. Cloth, Is. éd.; ob 

Vere aS > 
Rosy's Three Homes, cloth, ls. 6d.; 20 
Volume 4.—Bible for the Yeung appar lap 
Volume 2 —Young Days.........:ccssseeeseee rotor ot eG: 


The Theological Review, 2s. 6d.; The Trnthseeker, 3d ; Christ- 
ian Freeman, 1}d.; he Inquirer, 5d.; The Unitarian 
Herald, 1d.; The Christian Life, 2d.; The Free Word, 1d. ; 
and all other Periodicals supplied. ; 


+Q {DIARIES AND ALMANACKS,1]Q>9 
18 ( 8; CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S CARDS. 11878 


LEITER-PRESS PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. ~ 
Stationery, Account Books, and Binding. 
Notepaper and Envelopes, stamped with Monogram, Crest, &e. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. : SOS 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 

was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventorand sole maker 

of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUBS. : 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Orutehes, 


Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c.. 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


Hi. Oapen « SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND 
AT 7 
MODERATE COST 


WaAREHOUSE—126, DEANSGATE ; TEST 
Manuractrory—CORNBROOK, " } Mane 


_CONSTRUOTION 
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rrinted for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM Evans, of A 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham Hill, at his— rn 
Offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of and 
lished by Jonn Puituips, at New Cannon _ 
Market-street, in said Parish of Manchester.—Li 
Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London-house Yard, 
Row.—Friday, January 11 1378, 
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Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
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TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 
On Sunday the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will preach, morning 
and evening. There will be Communion after morning 
service. . 


(:RoOss-sTREET CG HbAVP Ls: 


On Sunday morning, January 20th, a Collection will be made 
‘en behalf of the Chapel Library. Preacher, Rev. WM. 
GASKELL, M.A. Divine service begins at 10 30 a.m. 


5 ee PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL. 


Sunday, January 20th,a LECTURE in Vindication of the 
Personal Jesus of the Gospels from Certain Modern Objections, 
by Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A. Service at 11.15. 


[J NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


‘The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

will be held 
On TUESDAY, January 22, 

in 
CROSS-STREET CHAPEL ROOM, 
AT THREE O'CLOCK. 
DAVID AINSWORTH, Esq., the Retiring President, 
in the Chair. 


1878, 


*The following motion will be submitted by Mr. ReyNoxps :— 


“That as a memorial to Dr. Beard, the founder and late 
principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, it 
is hereby resolved that the present collection of theolo- 
gical and other books, and all future additions thereto, 

i shall be called the Beard Theological Library, and that 
the use of such library shall be freely granted to all 
persons interested therein, on condition that they give 
such security for the safe return of any book or books 
entrusted to them as the General Committee may 
require.” 
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will take place the same evening in the 
Memorial Hall, 


Mr. Alderman GRUNDY (Mayor of Manchester), the President, 
will take the chair at six o’clock. 


The following gentlemen are also expected to be present and 
to take part in the ptoceedings:—Revs. John Page Hopps, 
Leicester; H. E. Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross; G. H. Wells, M.A., 
Gorton ; and S. A. Steinthal, Manchester; Messrs. Henry Tate, 
Liverpool; George Buckton, Leeds; Richard Peacock, J.P., 

rton; Alderman Harwood, Salford; Herbert Burrows, Cam- 
bridge; Frank Taylor, Bolton; John. Kendall, B.A.; Harry 
Rawson, and John Moore. 3 


TEA WILL BE ON THE TABLES Fi FIVE 0’CLOCK. 


The Musical Arrangements 
Will be Conducted by Mr. THOS. RAWSON. 


Tickets, One Shilling each, may be had at the Memorial Hall, 
-or from Messrs. JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market-street. 
: H. E. DOWSON, 
Shi. F, NICHOLSON, { Hon. Sees. 
Al CHAPEL, CHESHIRE.—Introduction 
of the Rev. T. LLOYD JONES to the Ministry on Friday 
‘the 28th inst. The Rev. James Drummond, B.A., professor in 
Manchester New College, London; Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., 
of Liverpool ; Rev. E. 8, Howse, B.A., of Altrincham, and 
others, willtake part in the proceedings. Tea (one shilling) in 
the Chapel Schoolroom at half-past five. Service at seven. 
Hale Chapel is two and a half miles from the Bowdon Statiou. 
Frequent trains from the Oxford Road Station, Manchester, 
between 4 40 and 6, ; return trains leave Bowdonat 9 35 and 10 20. 


AMILTON ROAD FREE CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The Church ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, January 27th, 1878, in the morning, at 11 o’clock, by 
the Rev. J. H. THOM; in the evening, at 6 30, by the Rev. 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Collections at each service in aid of 
the Church Funds. * 


RAT CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 

The ANNUAL MEETI ill be held in the Fitzalan-street 
Chapel, Glossop, on Saturday, January 26th. 

The Business Meeting will begin at twelve o’clock noon, after 
which lunch will be provided in the schoolroom for visitors 
from a distance. 

At three o’clock a Religious Service, will be held, when a 
Sermon will be preached by Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A. After 
the service, tea will be provided at a charge of sixpence. 
| A Public Meeting will be held at six o’clock ; E.C. POTTER, 
ba Bg the chair. The presence of representatives of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the Manchester 
oe 


Unitarian Association, and the East Lancashire 
tarian Mission, and other friends is expected. 


OMMISSION-STREET, BOLTON. 
The BAZAAR will be held the second week in April. 
A. LAZENBY, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER i a, 
M N NEW COLLEGE. 


COURSE OF LECTURES 


ON 
THE BASIS OF RELIGION IN THE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL NATURE OF MAN, 


BY 
PROFESSOR THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


_ The College adheres to its original principle of freely impart- 
ing Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adoption 
of particular Theological doctrines. 


PART II.—THE SPIRITUAL NATURE. 
SYNOPSIS. 

I. The existence of a Primitive Religious Element in Man, 
an evidence of the existence of an Object answering to it. 

Il. The Needs of the Religious element a Criterion of Truth. 
Remarks on the method of examining the religious element. 

III. Criticism of Schleiermacher’s definition of Religion. 

IY. Criticism of Theodore Parker’s definition of Religion. 
Criticism of the statement that when religious truth is pre- 
sented to the mind, we are conscious of its veracity. First 
step in a sound method. 

Y. Sources of Hrror. Spiritual qualifications of the Theologian. 

VI. The Construction of Doctrines. Facts in Religious His- 
tory confirmatory of the theory. Place for a Revelation. 

The Lectures will be delivered on Wednesday, the 6th of 
February, and the five following Wednesdays, in University 
Hall, Gordon Square, at 8 30 p.m. F 

The Lectures will be open to the public, of either sex, on pay- 
ment of an admission fee of 1s. for each Lecture, or 5s. for the 
six, 

‘ickets for this course may be obtained at the Hall on admis- 
sion to the first Lecture. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
CHARLES BEARD, 


REE-TRADE HALL MEETING. of British 

and Foreign Unitarian Association—Friends who bave 
not yet sent in their PROMISES of NEW or ADDITIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will oblige by forwarding 
them, as early as convenient, to Mr. HARRY RAWSON, local 
treasurer, Market-street, Manchester. 


BRtSe AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
b ASSOCIATION. 
LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND THE DISTRICT: 
W. GASKELL, M.A., Chairman. 
C. T. POYNTING, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 


\ Secretaries. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
A. O., Manchester 
Bowes, J., Manchester 
Golland, Smith, Manchester. 
Golland, Miss, Manchester 
Golland, Miss Mary, Manchester . 
Kay, Robert H., Manchester 
Salomonson, Miss A., Manchester 
Graham, John, Mossley.. 
Firth, Mrs., Mossley .... 
Heap, Joseph, Mossley .... 
Lawton, Jon., N., Mossley 
Barker, Philip, Nantwich............ 
DONATION: 
TYootill, John, Little Lever 
Local Committee: Balance after defraying expenses of 
Mree-trade Hall Meeting’ ......2..scccscecsssssscacscescsesesacses 


> o SCOCDVTDCCORMOOM: 


Received during the past week :— 
New SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Ewart, Henry, Manchester .... 
Heywood, Charles, Manchester . 
McKie, R. A. 
Woolley, G. 8., Manchester. 
Harrison, Rev. W., Swinton. 
Leigh, Mrs. Timperley 
Oakes, Joseph, Macclesfield.... 
Houghton, James, Macclesfield ... 
Hammond, Edward, Macclesfield 
Holland, Isaac, Macclesfield....... 
Roberts, Joseph, Macclesfield . 
Worsley, Joseph, Macclesfield. 
Yates, J. W., Macclesfield . 
Dona 
Ewart, Henry, Manchester 
Vickers, Richard, Manchester 
Brocklehurst, W.C., M.P.. Macclesfie 
Brocklehurst, T. U., Macclesfield 
Brocklehurst, Charles, Macclesfield 
HENRY IERSON, Secretary, per Local Treasurer. 

January 17th, 1878. 


HE WELSH DISTRESS FUND. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. : £5. ae 
X, Nottingham, per Rev. Robert Spears............:..se000 0 10 
A Friend in London, per Rev. Robert Spears.. oe) 20 
Mrs. T., per Rev. Robert Spears...........ss-esereeves 10 
Mrs. Samuel Smith and Miss Smith, Edgbaston 0 
Mrs. Ellen Odgers, Bath.........c0sescecesseeccoseecenes 
Rev. W. C. Squier, Stand, near Manchester. 
Aspland Sqnier (for children)... 
Beatrice Squier do. ey 
Christabel Squier do. 
Dora Squier do, 
Egbert Squier do. , 
Sunday Scholars, per Rev. W. C. 
Mr. Ellerbeck, per Rev. Robert 8 
Mrs. Ellerbeck, do. 
Mrs, Parslow, a 
Mr. Henry Rutt.............::-csseecessveeenes 
Mrs. Catherine Greaves.. 
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Miss Simpson, Leicester. 
Mr. Ch, Huxham, per Rev. J. J. George... 
dan. 16, 1878, 
Any subscriptions sent to the Rev. J. JONES, Myrtle Cottage, 
A , Will be distributed among. our Churches—relieving 
the most needy cases of our people. 


FOLLY BANK SCHOOL, Birkdale, Southport, 
will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, January 23rd. 
B. TEMPLAR, Principal. 


ME: LANCASTER, Organist of Mill HillChapel, 
Leeds, will be glad to Receive his PUPILS on and after 
the 17th of January, 1878.—For terms, &c., apply as above. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN DAVIES. M.A., 
Educates Six Pupils as Boarders in his house. Terms 
moderate. TWO VACANCIES. 


EASIDE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDON.—Miss E. MARTIN’S 
pupils will ASSEMBLE on Tuesday, January 22nd. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Miss CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School, Jan. 

23rd, 1878. Prospectus on application.—Westburne, Grosvenor 
Road, Birkdale. 


NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S Boarding 
: School for Girls will RE-OPEN after the Christmas 
holidays on January 21st. Terms and references will be sent 
on application. 


OINT VIEW SCHOOL, HIGHER BROUGH- 

TON, MANCHESTER.—Principals, Mr. and Mrs. RIGG. 

DUTIES RESUMED, Monday, January 21st. A small numbers 
of BOARDERS received; not more than six. 


C AMBRIDGE—W. STODDART, B.A., of 

Gwydyr House School, can Receive a Few BOARDERS 
at moderate terms. Young Gentlemen prepared for the Camb. 
Local Examinations and the University. 


RS. and Miss ARMSTRONG (formerly of 

Durham Park, Bristol), wish to receive Two or Three 

BOARDERS into their house at Nottingham, to attend the 
High School for Girls.—64, Forest Road West, Nottingham. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 

SCHOOL.—Miss LEWIN Receives several Little Boys 

and Girls as Boarders. The next Quarter will begin January 
22nd.—Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 


DUCATION.—BATH.— Mrs. JEFFERY 

receives as BOARDERS Girls attending the Classes of 

the Bath High School. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE 

January 22nd, 1878.—Address Mrs. JEFFERY, 9, Norfolk 
Crescent, Bath. 


i | OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 

PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by able masters. The majority 
of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Examinations 
in the Manchester centre came from this school.—The NEXT 
TERM commences on Tuesday, January 15. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIES, B.A., 

will RE-OPEN School on Friday, January the 25th. A 

few VACANCIES either for juniors or seniors to join in pre- 

paration for the matriculation examination of the London 

University in 1879. Prospectus on application, Present 
address, *‘ To the care of Mrs. Davis, Almswood, Evesham.” 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent 2 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the Universit) 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 
i INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 
EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a Iirst- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 
recreation, in a delightful country district. Every effort is 
made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 
and to adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physical and mental. 
References and prospectus on application. 
JAMES WOOD. 


Le, Al. ie OLN: SL ON: + GB RW ALIN, Ye 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, 
and possesses-the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and other mineral springs. English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rey. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. F 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


a AMIT RDN) ty a a he Pa 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 

Classics and English subjects: Rev. EB. M. Geldart, M.A., 
Oxon, and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne, Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy : John Bridge, M.A., London. French: Dr. Bouron 
des Clyes. French, examiner in: Professor Charles Cassal, 
LL.D. German: Rev. BE. M. Geldart, M.A., Oxon. Chemistry: 
Mr. H. Maiden, under the direction of Professor Banff, M.A. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., London, Writing Master in Uni- 
versity, College School. Drawing: Mr.. W. H. Fisk, Head 
Drawing Master in University College School. Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. There isa PREPARAT ORY 
CLASS for Rite Boys and Girls under ten years of age. The 
NEXT TERM begins on Thursday, Jan. 24th, 1878.—Prospectus 
on application to Mrs, CASH 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


The Spectator draws attention to what constitutes 
a real scandal of the time—a wedding at which the 
bridesmaids’ dresses were trimmed with robins! 

In Liverpool 28 cocoa rooms have been set on 
foot, and have all proved a complete success. This 
is one of the most hopeful of modern efforts in the 
direction of social amelioration. 

Mr. Forster’s hopes of the Liberal leadership are 
well-nigh scattered to the winds by his Bradford 

eech. A man who rocks” on such a question as 
disestablishment, who cannot tell how things may 
be situated in the next Parliament, or what may be 
his opinion in an altered state of circumstances, is 
cortainly a most unfit pilot to take on board the 
State vessel in times like these. 

The Council of the Church League for the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State recommend their mem- 
bers at the next general election to vote only for can- 
didates who favour disestablishment, regardless of 
their opinions on other matters. 

Atthe meeting of Convocation of London Uni- 
versity on Tuesday night, a resolution proposed by 
Mr. Bompas, Q.C., for the adoption of a supple- 
mental charter, which declares that all the existing 
powers and provisions relating to the granting of 
degrees and certificates shall apply to women equally 
as to men, was carried by 242 votes against 132. 

Famine is raging awfully in the north-east of 
China, It extends over a district which includes at 
least 5,000 villages.. It is within the mark to say 
500 die daily, perhaps 1,000 may be within it. 
Thousands upon thousands have perished already. 
Houses are pulled down in every village to sell the 
timber and thatch, in order to get food. The people 
of Shansi are said to be living on the corpses of 
those who have died of starvation, and the strong 
are killing the weak for the sake of obtaining their 
flesh for food. The principal relief up till now has 
come from the Christian missionaries, the Chinese 
Government being almost helpless. 

There are some Evangelical clergymen in the 
Church of England who are not inclined to follow 
the lead of Canon Ryle and the 14,000 of their 
brethren who signed the memorial condemning any 
alteration of the Burial Law. At Stanwick, 
Northamptonshire, the Baptist Church has lost, by 
death at the advanced age of 93, its senior deacon, 
and the founder of the Baptist interest in that place. 
The rector, Rey. G. Mansfield, LL.D., having been 
epalied to, gave an impressive discourse in the parish 
church on the occasion of the funeral, and at the close 
of the burial service in the churchyard, courteously 
invited the Baptist minister, the Rev. Isaac Near, to 
deliver an address, an invitation which was readily 
complied with. We are glad to recognise this 
willingness to break down the narrow barriers of 
sectarianism at the grave, under the unrestrained 
impulses of a large-hearted Christianity. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


THE “ TIMES” AND DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


So critical—in spite of the Duke of Argyli’s 
article in the Contemporary—do the conductors of 
the Times consider the position of the Church of 
Scotland that they are reported to be contemplating 
sending a special commissioner in the beginning of 
1878 to collect reliable statistics and other facts re- 
lating to the various ecclesiastical organisations in 
Scotland. Hitherto it has been found impossible to 
say anything positive about the comparative strength 
of the Church and of its Dissenting rivals; and all 
that can be done is to hit the more or less happy 
mean between partisan pamphlets. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON DISESTABLISHMENT, 


_ Commenting on the article by the Duke of Argyll 
in this month’s Contemporary, the Scotsman says :— 


Taken as a whole, it is not unfair to describe it as a 
keen and even bitter pleading by a devoted Established 
Churchman for his own sectarian position in the dis- 
establishment controversy. Of any one who has once 
entangled himself in such a contention, it is perhaps 
expecting too much that he should be able to rise 
to a thoroughly judicial and statesmanlike point of view, 
and itis only what may be looked for that he should 
say hard and unjustifiable things of those who come 
in his way, under the stimulus of what the Duke 
himself, when speaking reprovingly of some other people 
here calls “the subtle snd powerful influences which 
make even men who are good and conscientious in all 
other matters, capable of any injustice to a Church to 
which they are opposed.” : It is true that he 
exclaims in one place against the “ complete vagueness, 
and uncertainty, and aimlessness of what is called 
modern thought,” but he by-and-by makes up for this by 
conceding that ‘‘a reasonable liberty in theological belief 
is needed by the progress of knowledge and the well- 
considered development of religious thought,” and by 
subjecting the Confession of Faith to a cavalier criticism 
worthy of the Rev, David Macrae. Tothe Duke the West- 
minster Divines seem to have been a body of bunglers. 
They have “ventured onsome rash sayings.” They stagger 
contusedly about from Calvinism to Arminianism and 
back again; and the Duke speaks of “the rawest 
Calvinism” with a contempt which would have procured 
him argumentative if not corporal punishment had he 
lived in the days and jurisdiction of the Genevese 
dogmatist. In the meantime, the discredited Standard 
is professedly, although the Duke cannot think really, 


believed by the clergy; and in order to provide the 
“reasonable liberty in belief” desired—which of course 
means liberty to disbelieve as much as the Duke of 
Argyll, and ne more—he recommends a system of sub- 
scribing with “reservations,” and of deliberate derelic- 
tion by the Church Courts of the duties involved in 
their establishment, which, when fully carried out, 
would probably end in making the Established Church 
the most dishonest and demoralising institution in the 
country. 


In reply to a deputation from the Paisley Liber- 
ation Society, the Disestablishment Association, and 
the Religious Hqualisation Society, Mr. W. Holms, 
M.P., for Paisley, said he was in favour of a Royal 
Commission to ascertain the feelings of the people of 
Scotland on the question of disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland, and should a bill be brought 
before Parliament as the result of that Commission, 
he would certainly vote for it. The deputation con- 
tended that a Royal Commission was unnecessary, as 
the majority of the people were in favour of dises- 
tablishment. 


‘ 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN AMERICA. 


The Watchman does not like the looks of things 
just now in the camp of Congregationalism :—It is 
evident that one of two things is certain: either 
there is to be another schism in the Congregational 
body, or it must be taken as settled that a belief in 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment is not pre- 
requisite to admission into the Congregational 
ministry. If the latter alternative is to be the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, the gulf that divided 
between the orthodox and liberal Congregationatists 
is filled up. Bushnellism has left the name of 
atonement emptied of its doctrinal significance, and 
that is the teaching of an increasing number of 
pulpits. When the doctrine of retribution is repu- 
diated, the rest of the creed will soon drop away. 
The work of Griffin and Beecher half a century ago 
is crumbling down. 


The munificence of the gift of the Lenox 
Library to the city of New York is described as 
astonishing. The value of the collection of bibles 
alone is estimated at half a million dollars. There 
is a superb copy of the Mazarin Bible. There is an 
excellent copy of the Coverdale Bible, believed to 
be the most nearly perfect in existence after the 
famous one at Castle Ashby. There is a fac- 
simile of the fragment of Tyndale’s Bible now 
in the British Museum. There is one of the 
five or six extant copies of John Hliot’s Indian 
Bible, printed at Cambridge (Massachusetts), in 
1661-63, a book which it is believed only one 
man now living can read, the language into 
which it was translated by the good missionary 
having utterly perished. The collection of rare edi- 
tions of Shakespeare is even grander than was ae 
posed. There are no fewer than six copies of the 
first folio, and there are several copies of the second, 
third, and fourth. The first edition of “ Paradise 
Lost,” two volumes that belonged to Milton, one 
containing his autograph, the other a sonnet in his 
fine handwriting ; a copy of the “ Bay State Psalm 
Book,” almost the first book printed in America; a 
book printed in Mexico in 1545, nearly a century 
before the first press was set up in any part of what 
is now the United States—these are some of the 
other treasures of this splendid library. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Brahmo Year-Book for 1877. Brief records of 
life and work in the Theistic Churches of India. 
Edited by Sophia Dobson Collet. Williams and 
Norgate. 

We heartily thank Miss Collet for her second year- 

book, which not only contains an account (more 

complete than that of the former year) of the pro- 
gress made by the Brahmo Somaj in India, but also 

a description of the literature of the Somaj propa- 

gandist and expository, with selections, together with 

some -examples of devotional services,—meditations, 
prayers, and hymns. The list of Somajes, or 
societiés, numbers 107, for all India, 61 of which 
arein Bengal. The marriage statistics are pecu- 
liarly interesting. A table is given, showing that in 

nineteen months therein comprised, there were 18 

Brahmin marriages, of which 10 were intermarriages 

between members of different castes, and four were 

widow marriages. The bridegrooms’ ages range 

from 19 to 87 and the brides’ from 14 to 26—“a 

glaring contrast to the usual routine of Hindoo 

espousals.”. The Bombay Association contributed 
generously to the Relief of the Famine both in 

Western India during the early part of 1877, and 

later in the more severely stricken South. The out- 

lines of religious education would supply many 
useful suggestions for our teachers. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has in the press a new work by the Rev. Brownlow 
Maitland — Lord Shaftesbury’s heretic — entitled 
Theism or Agnosticism. 


Mr. H. H. A. J. Munro, the well-known editor 
of Lucretius, has in the press a critical volume on 
Catullus. In the space of 200 pages he examines a 
considerable number of the poems, and attempts to 
clear up the difficulties which have hitherto pre~ 
sented themselves to the critic or student. ; 


In the forthcoming number of the Chwrch Quar- 
terly Review Mr. Gladstone—who was himself in- 
office during a part of the time dealt with in it— 
reviews the third volume of the Prince Consort’s 
life. Besides this the number will contain an article 
on English ordinations ; one on the spiritual claims. 
of the Church of England, as against dissent on the 
one hand and Rome on the other; and another on 
the burials question. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


SYSTEMATIC RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, 
Epucarion in religion then, like education in other 
subjects, is to begin with fixing the attention of the 
child on the near and known, and thence proceeding 
to the more distant and less known. The nearest 
and most known in religious matters is the child’s. 
own moral experience, the experience that the moral 
consciousness or conscience makes him feel that one 
impulse is better than another, and ought to be 
obeyed, &c. We will suppose that the scholar has 
been well exercised in this first stage of religious 
knowledge ; he has learnt by actual experience that 
impulses of sensual appetite, idleness, selfish fear, 
anger, vanity, pride, covetousness, are inferior to 
other feelings of justice, kindness, self-restraint, &c.; 
he has learnt by experience that when he yields to 
the lower and refuses to listen to the nobler, con- - 
science fills his mind with shame and scorn and con- 
demnation of himself; that when he has put down 
his lower impulses and thrown himself on the side 
of his higher, conscience has filled his mind with 
self-approval, joy, and peace; and now we would 
say that it is from this first stage of moral 
consciousness that the child can he led up- 
to the next stage, God-consciousness, or consciousness 
of God. Observe, we do not say mere knowledge of 
God—z.e., knowledge of Him, it may be, by hearsay— 
but consciousness of God, an actual feeling of the 
presence and contact of God, a personal acquaintance 
with Him. In all probability, the child will have 
learnt something about God by hearsay before this 
time, though probably it would be better for himself 
if he has not, and if his first conception of God rise 
out of his moral experience. Some, no doubt, will 
think that our order is a complete reversal of the 
true order, and that belief in God should be first. 
communicated, in order that he may be referred to 
for the sanction of all moral obligation. This I 
consider to be a great error in religious teaching, 
both in school and church. It is the building of the 
pyramid on its apex instead of on its base. Itis 
building the more known upon the less mown. The 
truth is, the sanction for moral duty and obligation 
comes from no theological idea, but from the very 
feeling of the sanction itself as an original instinct. . 
The very conception of holiness and righteousness in 
God is, put into Him from our previous feeling 
of holiness and righteousness in ourselves, As. 
Dr. Martineau had said “A man is the image and 
glory of God,” and truly, it is from our own human 
nature, from its deep experiences .and earnest affec- 
tions, that we form our conception of Deity. 
Without the stirrings of divine qualities within us, 
without some consciousness of that which we ascribe 
to the All-perfect, the names and descriptions by 
which he is made known to us would be empty 
words, as idly sent to us, as treatises of sound to the 
deaf, or some “ high discourse of reason” to the fool. 
And we believe that to thousands of minds the 
teachings regarding God as the Holy and the Right- 
eous are but empty words for want of the previously 
awakened moral consciousness to give them meaning. 
It is because the thought of God and faith in God 
has not grown out of the moral sense, and had every 
portion of it permeated by moral qualities, that it has 
been a tree to bear in many minds such Ba sale 
fruits as cruelty, bigotry, hatred, pride. The truth 
is, a holy God is conceived of as the magnified 
reflection of Conscience; butif there is no conscience 
to be. reflected there is no image seen. We will 
suppose, then, that the scholar has heen led 
more and more to feel the sanction of goodness — 
in his own consciousness—to feel, that is, that 
right is right and noble, and ought to be preferred 
because something in him, yet above him, and which 
he feels has a right to command him, tells him_ 
that it is right and noble and ought bits _ pre= 
ferred—that wrong is wrong, and base and hateful, 
and ought to beshunned, hevause that same authori~ 
tative something tells him it is wrong eet 
ought to be shunned—from this, we iy kn can 
sol best led to the Coe of 3 pre 
only necessary to go repea moral — 
iaanone of tie primary stage, calling par- 
ticular attention in each instance to the dec 
Conscience, making the scholar notice the aw 
tiveness, the solemnity of the decision, lea 
especially to feel how independent the de 
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his own will, how unable he is to cut it up or put it 
away, how it is above his power, therefore above him 
though in him, and then to say, “ Thus you feel that 
theire isa Power acting on your mind above your 
power—a power which moves by its own laws like 
a wind blowing over you going on its own way. 
You feel, too, that this power claims to rule 
ou, to rule all your life, It is the 
ighest thing you know. It makes you feel that it 
has aright tocommand you. It makes you feel its 
authority. Whatis this Power, then? Itis the 
touch on your mind of the Great Power that fills the 
Universe, and supports and carries on all things 
there—of the great mind or spirit which we call 
God. Itis He who touches your mind with himself, 
and seeks to rule you for the best, to make your life 
noble and beautiful, and as nearly as possible tike His 
own. And now Conscience has opened into God, 
and in obeying Conscience you must henceforth try 
to feel that you are obeying God. We will offer an 
example of this method in the next. Ts IR; 


MALTON. 
RE-OPENING OF UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 

Iris with great satisfaction that we chronicle the 
re-opening, after a thorough renovation, of the 
Malton Unitarian Chapel, one of the oldest Dissenting 
places of worship in the town. The alterations are 
so complete that anyone accustomed to the dingy 
and uncomfortable appearance and character of the 
old place, who had not seen or heard of what has 
lately been going on there, would not be able to 
recognise the interior as that of the same building: 
At the exterior too, such improvements have been 
made that the whole neighbourhood is improved in 
appearance, Perhaps a sketch of the history of the 
chapel will not be out of place, and we give it in 
ery as recorded in the Malton Messenger by one 
of the oldest members of the congregation. 

The building dates from the year 1715, and the 
original trust deed shows that it was erected on land 
given by Sir William Strickland, the fourth baronet, 
who was M.P. for the city of Carlisle. who was an 
ancestor of the present Sir Charles Strickland, Bart., 
of Hildenley, near Malton, and who died at Boynton, 
in 1735. The trust deed is essentially an “ open trust,” 
that is to say the trustees are not bound to maintain 
any particular doctrines, the deed, expressly stating 
that the place is built as a “ Protestant Dissenting 
Meeting House, for the worship of God, and for reli- 
gious instruction.” What special doctrines were 
taught at first is not quite clear, but the probability 
is that the congregation were Arians. Somewhere 
about the year 1750, however, a change occurred, and 
the place became known for a long time as the Pres- 
byterian Chapel. Here we may state one reason why 

_ itis supposed the congregation were Arians at first. 
Soon after the change of views, a prayer was offered 
up in the chapel by Mr. Meldrum, thanking God that 
they had got the place out of the hands of the Arians. 
‘This prayer was preserved in the old Chapel Book. 
which was taken to Dr. Williams’s Library, in London, 

In 1783, the Rey. John Bartlett became the minis- 
ter of the place. He was a most liberal-minded 
man, being very friendly with the clergy, as well as 
other ministers, About the beginning of this century 
he changed his views, and then there was a disruption 

_ in the congregation, some leaying and founding the 
Independent Chapel, and others staying at the old 

place. In 1784, the Presbyterian congregation made 
Set improvements in the building, making it, in 
act, in the form it remained up to the time of the 
alterations just made. The cost of the improve- 
ments in 1784 was about £400 of which £100 was 
raised in Malton, and the rest in different parts of 
the country. Of the £100 raised in the town, one 
gentleman (Mr, William Taylor, grocer and draper) 
pone £50, and itis said he gave it all in copper. The 
was raised by the energy of Mr. Bartlett, who 
trayelled all over the country getting subscriptions. 
He even went as far south as Exeter, and in the 
course of hiswanderings he obtained money from both 
Churchmen and Dissenters. He obtained consider- 
able assistance from the Unitarians at York, Wake- 
field, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, and Manchester. 
Mr. Bartlett’s liberality is shown not only by the fact 
that he was intimate with, and respected by the 
clergy and other ministers, but about the time of the 
ve in the co tion his case was brought under 

e notice of Lady Hewley’s trustees, from whom he 
received part of his stipend, his opponents wishing 
the trustees to stop the supplies, but they decided 
that the charge made was very foolish, and con- 
tinued the grant, expressing themselves well pleased 
that he was so liberal in his views. 

Matters went on thus, with the diminished congre- 
gation, until 1828, when Mr. Bartlett’s failing health 
caused him,to require assistance. The chapel havin, 
now become fairiy established as Unitarian, some o 
the students from the Manchester New College, York, 
came over occasionally and preached, and this was 
continued for some years after Mr. Bartlett’s death, 
which oceurred in 1830. Amongst the students who 
came here and preached about that time, who have 
since become known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, were the late Dr. Beard, the 
Rey. Dr, Martineau, and the Rev. William Gaskell, 


_ The next regular minister was a Mr, Cochrane, who 
only stayed a short time. After him came the Rey, 


Marmaduke Charles Frankland, now of Chowbent, | Rey. S. A. Steinthal, Manchester, the Rev. C. Well- 


Lancashire, a gentleman who was very much 
respected throughout the town. The next was a Mr. 
Naylor, who only stayed two or three years, and then 
came Mr. Dunkerton, who died after being here but 
a very short time, and was buried in the chapel yard. 
He was succeeded in the ministry by the Rey. William 
Sutherland, who came in November, 1857, and re- 
mained till April, 1874, when he left for Topsham, 
near Exeter, where he still resides. During his stay 
of about fourteen years, Mr. Sutherland, who took a 
great interest in all public matters, gained the 
esteem of the whole town, being greatly respected 
even by many of those who differed widely from him 
in religious matters. After an interval of about a 
year, during which the pulpit was supplied by lay- 
men from York, the present minister, the Rev. John 
Sutcliffe, came, which brings us down to the present 
time. 

It may be mentioned that the Welburn Unitarian 
Chapel, which is now closed and is about to be sold, 
has had along connection with the Malton Chapel. 
Being founded in 1824 by students at the College at 
York, it was supplied by them for several years, and 
was afterwards supplied by the resident minister at 
Malton. The congregation there haviug died out or 
removed, the chapel has been entirely closed for some 
time, and at the request of the trustees the Charity 
Commissioners have just made an order authorising 
its sale, and the application of the proceeds to the 
benefit of the Malton Chapel. : 

The proceedings connected with the re-opening of 
the chapel occurred on Wednesday week. The first 
item in the programme was 


THE BAZAAR, 

Which was opened in the Corn Exchange in the 
morning by E. H. Carbutt, Esq., mayor of Leeds, who 
was accompanied by Joseph Lupton, Esq., J.P., 
George Buckton, Esq., and Councillor Mathers, of 
Leeds (the latter gentleman being the chief pro- 
moter of the undertaking). 

The MAyor said that when he heard from their 
very excellent friend Mr. Mathers that they were 
endeavouring to raise a fund to renovate their chapel, 
and that they wished the presence of some Leeds 
friends, they mustered a strong deputation to 
come, and they had with them three gentlemen 
who were well known in the body as_ very 
earnest Unitarians. He had accompanied them 
as Mayor of Leeds, it being understood by 
that he might by coming here add some little, not 
exactly to their popularity, but to give some little 
eclat to the proceedings by opening their bazaar. 
He understood they had spent between £330 and 
£350; that one of their congregation had done so 
handsomely as to give them a heating apparatus; 
and that they had raised altogether about £180, so 
that at the present time they wanted about £150; 
and he had no doubt that after the bazaar was cleared 
away they would have but avery small debt. His 
Worship then said a few general words on Unitarian- 
ism. They were not like many orthodox sects— 
they had no creeds to keep them together, the only 
thing was “The love of God constraineth us.” 
They had no deyil and no hell to frighten them, 
but considered they were here as children of 
God to work together for good. Their congre- 
gations were generally small, but of course they 
took in not only those just over the borders of 
Unitarianism, but those who hardly believed in 
a God, and those who were in doubt heard some- 
thing. to soothe their minds. They did not wish to 
proselytize, nor to upset any man’s belief. But if 
their congregations were small, their principles were 
permeating society in every direction. He found 
three-fifths of the people he came in contact with 
nearly as good Unitarians as himself. They had given 
up eternal damnation, which was a great point 
gained. Being brought up in a Church of England 
school, and the only Unitarian there, he knew what 
it was to be a sort of black sheep, and some of them 
might feel the same position in this town, but he 
advised them not to be disheartened, for truth would 
prevail. After a few more words on the bazaar, the 
Mayor declared it open. 

JcsEPH LupTON, Esq.,next addressed the company 
in cheering terms, after which a vote of thanks to 
the Mayor of Leeds was proposed by GEORGE 
BucktTon, Esq., seconded by Mr. T. READ, supported 
by the Rey. J. SurcLiFrE, and carried, and the 
Mayor replied. : 

The business of the bazaar was then proceeded 
with, and was continued on Thursday and Saturday. 

THE RE-OPENING SERVICE 

Was held in the chapel in the afternoon, and was 
fairly attended. The first ‘part of the service was 
taken by the Rey. J. Sutcliffe, the minister, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, of 
Manchester, who discoursed most eloquently from 
Amos y. 4. After speaking of the danger lest 
familiar things should lose their power because of 
their familiarity, he referred to the fact of God being 
ever present, and the effect that should have upon us 
by leading us to a higher life. Then having showed 
that God could be worshipped in temples not made 
with hands, he showed the need of such places as 
they were then re-opening, and of special services 
with devout and grateful thanks to God. He spoke 
very saktad! on the necessity of attaining a higher 
and holier life. The sermon was listened to with 
marked attention. 

After tea in the Temperance Hall, a public meeting 
was held in the chapel at half-past six, and the place: 
was well filled. The chair was taken by J.S. Mathers, 


beloved, York, the Rev. J. Sutcliffe, Malton, and 
others, 

The CHAIRMAN first called on 

My. JosepH Lupron, who-expressed his delight at 
seeing many there who were not members of the 
congregation. He congratulated Mr. Mathers on the 
near completion of that improved structure, and then 
spoke of Uni.arianism, Disestablishment, education, 
&c. He denied that Unitarianism was dying out, 
even in Malton, and hoped they would branch out 
till they reached out into the front street. He said 
the greater portion of our fellow creatures were out~ 
side all churches, and it was amongst them that 
Unitarianism should work. 

The Rev. 8. A. SrrrntTHAL, spoke in a most cheer- 
ing manner on the points of agreement between 
Unitarians and other sects, showing that there are a 
great many things for which all can work in common. 
He also spoke strongly against binding churches with 
creeds made generations ago, 

The Rey. C. WELLBELOVED, of York, congratu- 
lated the congregation on the beauty and comfort of 
the chapel, and then spoke at some length on some 
of the points of difference between Unitarianism and 
orthodoxy. They were not only Protestants and 
Nonconformists, and opposed to a State Church, but . 
were Unitarians, believing in the unity of God as 
opposed to the Trinity. The two great principles 
they should uphold were freedom of thought. and 
fidelity to conviction. He claimed that Unitarian 
principles were making their way in the country. 

The CHAIRMAN then addressed the meeting. He 


described how from a comparatively unknown man 
My. Carbutt, of Leeds, had been elected to the Town 
Council and then to the position of Mayor, and said 
they even looked forward to his representing the 
town of Leeds in Parliamentt He congratulated the 
congregation on what had been accomplished in the 
chapel, but said that did not matter unless they went 
out into the world and tried to comfort the bereaved 
and afflicted ones, give pride and self-respect once 
more to the drunken and fallen ones. If a man’s 
religion led him to do such things as these, whether 
he were Trinitarian or Unitarian, he would advise him 
to stick to it, but not else. Whilst ever there was 
such work to perform there was earnest, hard 
duty for them all. Still he was not indif- 
ferent to matters of theology, and he saw that 
creed-making had done an immense amount of 
mischief in the world. He impressed on them that 
that place was merely the A B C of what they had to 
do. He did not wonder that a large proportion of 
the people were beyond the pale of places of worship, 
and their work was to reclaim them, He then spoke 
a few words on Disestablishment, contending that 
the Church of England had lived her three-score 
years and ten, and must give way to broader and 
more advanced views. 


The Rey. J. SUTCLIFFE said their alterations would 
cost about £330, of which they had secured £180, 
so that they still wanted £150, and he had no 
doubt they would get it. He contrasted the state 
of things now with the time when he came, and 
spoke hopefully of the future. He spoke against 
creeds as tending to cramp them ; and then impressed 
on them the necessity of getting a more expanded 
view of things, and of relying simply on the teaching 
of Jesus. In conclusion he moved a vote of thanks 
to their friend the chairman, who had set the move- 
ment on foot the result of which they saw that night, 
for all he had done for them. 

Mr. SPAVEN seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried by acclamation; and Mr. MATHERS having re- 
plied, the meeting was brought to a close. 

The chapel choir sang effectively, both in the 
afternoon and evening. Collections were made both 
afternoon and eyening towards the restoration fund, 
the two amounting to £5. 16s. 1d. The special 
services were continued on Sunday, when the Rev. 
W. Elliott, of Stockton-on-Tees, preached both 
morning and eyening. 


‘ In continuation of the services in connection with 
the re-opening, two sermons were preached on Sunday 
by the Rev. W. Elliott, of Stockton-on-Tees. The 
bazaar in aid of the restoration fund, which was 
opened on Wednesday week by the Mayor of Leeds, 
was again opened on Thursday and also on Saturday. 
On the latter evening, the band of the First North 
York Rifles kindly gave their services, and played 
several selections of music in good style. The attend- 
ance in the evening was Mar? good, and the sales 
progressed satisfactorily. On Monday last the bazaar 
was again opened in the afternoon, and in the eyen- 
ing Mr. T. Botterill sold most of the remaining goods 
by auction, The string band which played on the 
first and second days again very kindly gave their 
services on Monday. The attendance was good con- 
sidering the bad state of the weather, which has been 
unfavourable nearly the whole time. 

ro 

Yorx.—The Sunday scholars in connection with St. 
Saviourgate Chapel had their annual Christmas treat on 
the 7th instant, About 120, young and old, sat down to 
an excellent tea. A very varied programme was pro- 
vided. A temperance drama, entitled “The Trial of Dr. 
Drink,” was admirably performed by some of the teachers 
and elder scholars; prizes were distributed for good 
conduct and regular attendance during the pet year, 
and a special prize presented by a member of the con 
gation for the best essay on “ Christmas;” some excellent 
reading and recitations were given, and a pleasant 
evening closed with the performance of a very amusing 


Esq. who was supported by Joseph Lupton, Esq., the | charade, 
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LIGHT AND SHADOW, 


I know not, friend, the mystery that hath bound us 
For ever in sweet harmony, on earth ; 
But this I know, the light that beams around us 
Gilds ali the main, 
And we attain 
A heavenly birth. 


Why should we hold our prayer as unavailing, 
If we may gain the home where heroes dwell ? 
Eternal right and simple truth prevailing, 
Here shall commence 
Life’s recompense, 
And all be well. 


I question not the God who made the shadows 
‘To darken where betimes the sunshine falls; 
My way is on, still, over scented meadows, 
; And I will trust 
The Good—the Just— 
Who alway calls, 


And beckons us to higher slopes, and higher, 
Where in meridian brightness all is fair, 
And shadows flee, and footsteps never tire :— 
“Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done,”— 
Our answered prayer ! 


eV i 
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THE LARGER HOPE. 


Canon Farrar’s denunciation of eternal torment 
has emboldened some kindred spirits to speak 
out. We have already referred to Professor 
Challis’s disbelief in future endless woe, as 
expressed in the Guardian. Now the Rev. F. 
©. Barker, writing from Spelsbury Vicarage, 
argues against that doctrine of despair, and in 
favour of “the larger hope.” Mr. Barker 
pleads for this hope on several grounds. First, 
he maintains, from passages where the word 
occurs, that aionios is not equivalent to un- 
ending. Secondly, he holds that if ‘the torment 
is endless, whilst those who are enduring it are 
the vast majority of mankind, then surely the 
final victory is Satan’s.” Thus “ we admit the 
dualistic principle, and the Church is Mani- 
chan. What the mind requires is the 
complete triumph of good over evil, and the 
bowing of every knee to Jesus. . God must 
some day be allinall. Short of that, where can 
we stop?” This would seem to be an argument 
conclusive enough. But Mr. Barker adds others 
of a Scriptural character, the sum of which is that 
“the second death is the means of bringing 
about the newness of all things.” Mr. Barker’s 
arguments are exceedingly pithy, but they do 
not concern us so much as the fact that the 
faith which he seeks to establish by them, the 
faith in the final triumph of goodness and the 
consequent extinction of evil, is winning an 
increasingly powerful and widening ‘hold over 
the minds of men. 


THE DECLINE OF BIBLIOLATRY. 


Bibliolatry is losing its ancient defenders, 
Lord Shaftesbury still guards it, but there 
seems a probability that he will soon be its 
solitary protector. The Guardian is clearly 
preparing to abandon it. Our contemporary 
puts in a strong word for the volume of Mr. 
Brownlow Maitland, which Lord Shaftesbury 
has branded in the absolute tone that gives 
some warrant to the description of him as a 
“lay Pope.” The surprising thing is that it 
justifies the attitude of Mr. Maitland towards 
the Bible, and contends that Lord Shaftesbury’s 
position is completely useless against the free 
thought of the day. It is “utterly hopeless ” 
to arrest the “wide, deep, and ‘destructive 
spread of scepticism” on “the basis of mere 
Bibliolatry.” More emphatic still are its admis- 
sions on the untenability of the old view of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. Criticising Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s censorious condemnation of Mr. Bonney’s 


Manual of Geology, it reminds him that Bishop 
Harold Browne, in the Speaker's Commentary, 
has conceded that the first appearance of the 
human race on this globe must be carried back 
to a far more remote period than was formerly 
imagined; and it warns him of the ‘desperate 
case” in which revealed religion is placed by 
attempts to “uphold the popular chronology of 
antediluvian ages as infallible.” If Lord 
Shaftesbury, on reading this, did not regret 
that he had not followed the prudent principle 
of the least said the soonest mended, he must be 
a man of less good sense than we take him to 
be. He has but shown how his own notions 
of the Bible are being surrendered by the repre- 
sentatives of orthodoxy. 


MORE ORTHODOX CONCESSIONS. 


Is Wesleyanism relaxing the rigidity of its 
dogmas? Its organ, the London Quarterly, 
seems to be gently breaking the ice. In the 
current number is an article on “ Atheism, 
Evolution, and Theology,” which is an attempt 
to vindicate theology from the charges brought 
againstit by some students of natural science, and 
show that its teachings may harmonise with 
the results ascertained by modern inquiry into 
nature. But in order to establish the latter 
conclusion the writer is compelled to make the 
sensible admission that “there is of necessity a 
human and tentative side to theology ;” and, he 
adds, ‘‘it announces some things which are 
immutable, and which no vicissitudes of human 
experience can modify. But there are others— 
and the exact method of Divine procedure in 
creation is one—into any interpretation of which 
a human element must largely enter, and this 
will necessarily be controlled by the nature and 
amount of human knowledge.” .. Unitarians 
have often said that theologians and scientists 
have both made mistakes, arising out of the 
dogmatic spirit they have each, and almost 
equally, shared. Theologians have been too 
fond of placing their own deductions, hypotheses, 
and interpretations among “the things which 
are immutable.” Scientists have hastily con- 
cluded that because theology has been found to 
be in error on certain points of science, there- 
fore none of its utterances on any point are of 
value. That there is a “human. side” to 
theology, as the Wesleyan writer confesses, is 
not the whole truth. Theology, as a whole, is 
the human conception of divine things, and is 
liable even on matters of the greatest certainty 
to the influence of misconceptions and imperfect 
apprehensions. And, after all, science is sub- 
ject to the same qualification. The conclusions 
of science, or what has passed for science, haye 
been arrived at by slow degrees, and in the pro- 
cess opinions and deductions have had again 
and again to be modified, and even reversed. 
Once frankly admit that theology is capable of 
development—that the right of modifying its 
statements and extendingits range of observation 
is undoubted, and the “quarrel” between 
science and theology will cease. It is not only 
no discredit, but an honour to theology to admit 
that it is not yet complete,—that it changes 
and advances as the mind grows. In fact, half 
the accusations brought in the name of science 
against theology, as in Tyndall's famous Belfast 
address, as in Dr. Draper’s misnatied Conflict 
between Religion and Science, are directed 
against doctrines that have been either entirely 
exploded or greatly modified. In the London 
Quarterly article the writer represents a theo- 
logical party which is approaching, cautiously 
and hesitatingly, but still approaching, truer 


principles of Biblical interpretation than those 
which have largely prevailed hitherto in Wes- 
leyan theology. He fully recognises the need 
of modifying the conclusions which used to be 
based on the Biblical account of the creation ; 
and he argues from this that the theory of eyo- 
lution may ultimately turn out to be perfectly 
in harmony with the Biblical records. Here 
we differ completely from our author, and are 
disposed to put the matter exactly the 
other way—that the Biblical records, by some 
jugglery of their language, will be somehow 
made to harmonise with -the facts. There is. 
nothing more curious in history than the facility 
which orthodox theology has shown in recon- 
ciling itself with whatever, after a hard battle, , 
it has found itself unable to overthrow. These 
reconciliations always, in the long run, damage» 
theology, and hide the real worth of the Bible: 
At the most they are only provisional. Not: 
one of the multitude of them that haye been. 
devised has held water, and not one of them 
ever will. Still, when orthodox theology re- 
sorts to them, we receive it as a hopeful signs 
that it cannot any longer hold out against the 
facts, but must square its old notions with 
them to continue on with some outward show 
of plausibility, and to’ claim for itself still a 
place in men’s belief. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Council of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Wednesday, at the offices, No. 27,. 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London. The PRESIDENT. 
(Mr. Herbert New) occupied the chair, and penne 
those present were Messrs. Edwin Lawrence, Josep 
Lupton, J. T. Preston, 8. S. Tayler, D. Martineau,. 
Miss A. Swanwick, and the Revs. T. L. Marshall, J. 
Robberds, C. Wickstead, vice-presidents; the Revs. 
R. A. Armstrong, H. Austin, C. Howe, D. Maginnis,. 
R. Shaen, J. Smith, and Mr. G. B. Dalby, home cor— 
respondents; Rey. H..S. Sally and Rey. C.D. Poynt- 
ing, representatives of associations; and Mr, C. J. 5S. 
Eiloart, Rev. T. W. Freckleton, and Rey. J. Wor-- 
thington, members of the Executive Committee, In 
the absence of Mr. H. New during the early part of 
the meeting, Mr. JAMES HorGoop temporarily oecu-- 
pied the chair. ; 


The proceedings were commenced by the Secretary” 
Rey. HENRY Igrson, reading the minutes of the 
last meeting, which were duly confirmed as correct. 

The report of the Executive Committee was then: 
read as follows :— 

REPORT. 


The committee record with regret the decease of three 
valued members of the council, Mr. Charles Hill, one of 
their number; Miss Yates, late of Liverpool; and Mr. 
Edward Dixon, Jate of Wandsworth, both vice-presidents: 
of the association. Mr. Hill having been a member of 
the committee, they adopted a resolution of sympathy, 
whicb has been communicated to Mrs. Hill and her 
family. 

In accordance with the wish expressed by the last. 
Council meeting that the association should be repre- . 
sented at the anniversary of the Protestan of 
of Holland in October last at the Hague, endeavours were 
made to secure the services of a deputation, but without « 
success. A communication was forwarded, therefore, by~ 
the secretary, to be read to the meeting, expressing the- 
sympathy of the association with the work of the Pro- 
testantenbond, with the hope that a deputation might be - 
sent on a future occasion. ; 


Deputations have been sent since the last Council 
Meeting to the anniversary of the Western Union at- 
Bristol; to the opening of two churches towards the 
erection of which grants were made from the Jubilee- 
Fund, at Oldham and Reading; and to the meeting 
in the Free-trade. Hall, at Manchester. This meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of welcoming the. 
Association under the auspices of the joint com- 
mittees of the three local societies of Manchester. 
East Lancashire, and East Cheshire—taking the Ppa of 
the usual provincial meeting of the Association. The 
meeting was a very large and very successful one, and’ 
at the breakfast to which the deputation were invited on 
the following day an influential committee was “2 
pointed with the view of helping forward the: 
canvass of the several districts on behalf of the- 
Association. This canvass has since been carri 
on with the co-operation of several members of 
the committee—Mr. T. C. Clarke; Rev. J. Worthington, 
and Mr. S. 8. Tayler—with the;most gratifying results.. 
The consequent addition to the funds of the Association 
has been :—Donations, £107. 16s.; new and increased” 
subscriptions, £272. 11s. : 

The committee have felt that special thanks were due» 
to the united committees of the three soci and to: 
‘the local committees, for the cordial help which they 


‘have rendered to the association, and resolutions have’ 


been passed accordingly. In other districts also a canvass 
has been made,—as for examp'e, in the west of England 
by the Rev. P.H. Wicksteed, and bya lady, amember of the 
congregation, at Northampton—and the committee rejoice 
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to state that the visits of their representatives have been 
most heartily we!comed, while every assistance has been 
given to them by the ministersof churches in the prosecu- 
tion of their work. Several large towns remained to be can- 
vassed, which at present it has not been thought advisable 
to visit. The committee trust that the work will be 
before long successfully completed. 

The total increase in subscriptions for the year 1877 
was £436. 14s. 6d. Besides this an increase of £211. 11s. 6d. 
has already been promised for the year 1878. 

As instructed at the last council meeting, the com- 
mittee have voted £25 towards the expense of the recent 
repairs of the Essex-street Chapel. 

‘The distribution of the interest of the Bicentenary 
Fund has been made by grants of £6. 15s. each to five 
ministers to whom this help has proved most welcome. 

Grants have been made for lectures tb be given by 
Rey. A. Webster in his district and the Rev. 8. Fletcher 
Williams at Bootle and Kirkdale. 

Grants have been made to the congregation at Malton 
towards the chapel repairs, to Walsall for the supply of 
hymn books, and to Carmarthen in aid of services. ‘Che 
proposed schedule of mission votes will be laid before 
the council. The comuittee are glad to state that there 
appears no present need for making greater reductions in 
these votes than have been made, though it will probably 
require all the additional subscriptions they have received 
and some sale of stock during the year to maintain them 
as they are. 

The committee are informed that Signor Bracciforti 
‘¢ntinues his services in another hal] in Milan. Mr. H.S. 
Bicknell has kindly undertaken to take charge of a 
special subscription to aid him in his work. 

The committee have received from Mr. W. Roberts, of 
Madras, an application for means of purchasing ground 
for a new cemetery at Salem. This matter, with the 
whole subject of aid to the Madras services, awaits 
further inquiry. ¢ 

The Committee are gratified to report that the trans- 
lation by the Rev. J. E. Odgers ef the late M. Coquerel’s 
work on Conscience and Faith having been completed, 
they have given orders for its printing and publication. 
It will be shortly issued at the low price of 2s. 6d. 

They have also requested the Rev. E. Higginson to 
revise for reissue his tract on ‘“ Christ Imitable,” and 
the Rev. H. S. Solly has undertaken to revise for publi- 
cation in tract form his papers in the Truthsecker on the 
“Development of the Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The sale of books for the last quarter has been £296. 
hs se the sale of the same quarter in 1876 was £276. 
‘2s. 1d. 

Grants of books’ have been ‘made to Rev, M. 
Jochumssen, to the free library at Stockton-on-Tees, to 
‘the library of the Spicer-street Mission, and to friends at 
Retford for lending. About 9,000 tracts have been 
recently sent to Glasgow, Cheadle, Ringwood, Retford, 
Warrenpoint, Portsmouth, Cambridge, Colchester, Malton, 
Stourbridge, and the West Riding. 

A number of copies of Dr. Channing’s works have 
been granted to students at Bristol, Brecon, and Man- 
chester ; as also copies of Parkev’s Discourse, of his Ten 
‘Sermons and Prayers, and ‘ef his life by Réville, at the 
special request of the students of one of the Congrega- 
tional colleges. 

The CHAIRMAN moved without comment that the 
report of the Executive Council be received and 
entered on the minutes. 

Some conversation arose as to the character of the 
meeting recently held in Manchester, when it was 
explained that this gathering had been convened and 
‘got up wholly by parties distinct from this Asso- 
ciation. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. New-entered 
the room and took the chair. 

Mr. Lupron having seconded the adoption of the 
report, the resolution was put and carried urani- 
mously. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Horcoon, seconded by 
‘Mr. WHITFIELD, the secretary was instructed to 
forward a copy of the repert:to the newspapers. 


The Secretary having intimated that since the last 
meeting two members, vice-presidents of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Dickson, of Wanstead, and Miss Dickson,.of 
Liverpool, had died, it was resolved, on the motion 
of MrHopaoon, seconded by the Rev. J.:ROBBERDS, 
that the secretary be instructed to communicate to 
ithe relatives of the deceased the Council’s sineere ex- 
pression of regret and sympathy. Similar letters ‘of 
condolence were also authorised to be sent to ‘the 
relatives of the late Mr. Hill, recently a member of 
the committee, and to those of a member of the 
Mungarian Church. 

dn regard to the preparation of a new trust deed, it 
was stated by the secretary that the solicitor of the 
‘Association had been instructed to draw up a draft 
‘deed which would come before the next committee 
meetng. Hereupon it was resolved that the draft 
when approved by the committee be printed for 
circulation among the members of the Council. 

The SECRETARY stated that.the Mission Committee 
recommeixied certain grants to be made'to congrega- 
tious and snissions. . 

Tiie TREASURER (My. Tayler) then read a report 
-of the finances of the Association, on which a dis- 
cussion took ‘piace. ; 

Mr. W. SHA®N moved, and Mr. PrEsTON seconded, 
that the Council give the Executive Committee 
power to expend £1,600 in mission grants for the 
current year.—This was approved of and carried 
amanimously by the\Council. 

After the business had been concluded, the next! 
question proposed was as to who should preach thie 
anniversary sermon. The Rey. Wm. Binns was proposed 
by the Rey. T. W. FreckELTON, and seconded by the 
Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, as being eligible for the 
office. Mr. Armstrong was then suggested as one to 
‘assist in the service. Both of these.gentlemen wexe 

ananimously approved of. 


ry 


the Rev. C. How8 referred to the Burials Bill and put 
his views in the form of a motion thus:—“ That the 
Executive Committee take notice of the Burials Bill, 
and watch its progress during this critical time” 
After a motion, proposed by Mr. OpGERs, and with- 
drawn, the meeting closed. 
—_> 


WHITCHURCH: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


THE members of the Free Christian Church celebrated 
their first anniversary on Tuesday evening, January 
8th, by a tea meeting, and a public meeting and 
entertainment, as we stated last week. The arrange- 
ments were very complete, and great praise is due to 
Mrs. Haines and the ladies who assisted her in the 
management. 

The public meeting and entertainment were held in 
the Assembly Room, under the presidency of Mr. W. 
RATHBONE, M.P. for Liverpool. Whe proceedings 
commenced with the singing of a hymn, after which 
the Rey. CAREY WALTERS read letters of apology for 
non-attendance from the Reys. H. W. Crosskey, Bir- 
mingham, J. K. Montgomery, Chester, and his father. 

He then proceeded to read the first annual report 
which referred to the commencement of the services in 
the Corn Exchange, thesubseguent hiring of the Assembly 
Room, when the former p'ace proved too small to 
accommodate the large congregations which assembled, 
and theopening of the church on August 7th, by the 
Rev. Baldwin Brown. The morning congregations had 
varied from 60 to 100, and the evening from 200 to 250 
persons. As soonas the church was opered a Sunday 
School was opened, which now numbered 120 children, 
with an average attendance of 85. A Thursday evening 
service, a young men’s class, two children’s classes, and a 
teachers’ preparation class were also carried on, and the 
“ Free Christian Record,” started in October in connec- 
tion with the church had a circulation of about 200 
copies monthly. Without much steady and patient help 
the work would have been impossible, and in closing the 
report the minister desired to bear testimony to the self- 
sacrificing efforts of some, especially of his congregation, 
who had encouraged him, and helped largely the further- 
ance of the cause. Ths accompanying abstract of 
accounts showed that the receipts, including grants in 
aid to the extent of £40, had amounted to £206. 17s. 53d., 
and the expenditure to £202. 17s. 53d., leaving a balance 
of £4inhand. Mr. Walters concluded by ca'ling upon 
the chairman to address them, at the same time thanking 
him for his kindness in attending. 

The CHAIRMAN, after expressing his conviction 
that they must have listened. with very great plea- 
sure to the report they had just heard read, said he 
would rather have hesitated in coming there that night 
if he had not in so doing followed, as was his habit, 
the lead of his chief in those matters, Mr. Beard, for 
any deficiences they might find in him (the speaker) 
would be fully made up by Mr. Beard. He had been 
delighted to hear from My. Walters that the church 
had not been entirely made up of those who came from 
other congregations, but was largely composed of those 
who came from outside, for there seemed to him to be 
a great field of work there before them. He thought 
that Nonconformist bodies, and especially free 
churches, had arrived at a very critical period of their 
existence, and that they had a noble work to doif they 
were able to do it, but they were threatened by a 
very great danger. He thought anyone who was at 
all attentive to the signs of the times must have seen 
that old religious beliefs and bodies have been of 
late very much shaken, and if they were to be a 
religious people at all, the religion of conviction 
must take the place of religion of law, and it was 
especially with the former that free churches had to 
do. The danger arose from their gradually increas- 
ing prosperity, and their immunity from persecution, 
which made their fathers the robust and vigorous 
men they were glad to have known them to have been. 
They might, perhaps, say they were not altogether 
free from disabilities, as they were denied the use of 
their national burial-grounds, unless they used ser- 
vices they disagreed with. Eighteen hundred years 
ago the priesthood ,had heen as they. were now,in- 
able to read the signs of the times. But they must 
let them be blind leaders of the blind, and he thought 
the great work Nonconformists had to do was not to 
attack the Establishment. He advised them to let 
the Church do that for itself. It was doing it 
far more rapidly than Nonconformists could do it 
for them. They must do their own work, that when 
Disestablishment came they would be prepared for it, 
and prepared to supply its place by a much more 
vigorous life. The real question was, whether they 
were worthy of the great work set before them. He 
could not remember the exact words, but a great poet 
‘had once said that there were two roads on which 
man may strive forward to virtue; by endurance the 
suffering man might reach her; by action the happy. 
Blessed was he whom the Gods loving led on both. 
He trusted that such a happy consummation would 
they be able to claim, and that they would show 
themselves worthy of the great good before them. 
Before-he concluded there was one matter he wished 
briefly to refer to. He meant the war which was 
going on in the East, and the attempt which was 
being made to enlist the sympathies and action of 
Englantl'in it, not on the side of freedom, which was 
the side on which this country had always hitherto 
been found, but on the side of tyranny and oppression. 
Mr. Rathbone,concluded by expressing his conviction 
that if we were led into war our success would prove 
more disastrous for the world than our failure, and 
his hope that we might be spared so great-a calamity. 

The Rev. T. GaAsquonyyn, B.A., Congregational 
minister, of Oswestiy, said that he felt he had almost 
more right to réjoice-on the present occasion than any 


All the business on theagenda.being then concluded, | minister present, forihe had shared the anxiety of Mr. 


Walters and his friends eyen before the commence- 
ment of this work, and all through its progress. He 
wished to say a word or two to the congregation on 
the power of a Christian life. <A great deal had been 
said lately about the relations of creed and life, and 
a great many able things had been said on both sides 
of the question, but all, friends and foes of free re- 
ligious communion, were agreed in this, that there 
was immense power in a truly godly life. Indeed, 
for all practical purposes, if Christian living was 
done away with there might as well have been no 
Christ on earth, for he could only be known as he 
was manifested in the hearts of his followers. Their 
mission was to hold up this ideal to the gaze 
of men so that those who were lost in the maze 
of theological doubt might at any rate be won by the 
Christ himself, and that those who were lost in sin 
might be won by the attractive power of holiness. 
He had been asked to present a testimonial to Mr. 
Walters, and had it not been that he felt it would be 
more fitting that it should be given by one of the 
congregation nothing could have given him greater 
pleasure for he yielded to none in his affection for 
Mr. Walters or his interest in the Free Christian 
Church. He would, however, break the ice, if such 
an expression were fitting about so warm-hearted an 
affair as this presentation, and make way for the 
gentleman who was to represent the congregation. 


Mr. JoHN GRESTY said: It has been thought right 
and fitting that we should present our minister with 
some token of respect, and the duty of presenting it 
has fallen on me. We are grateful to God that we 
have had the privilege of keeping him with us, and 
much appreciate the manly spirit in which he has. 
worked for our church during the past year. I trust 
we may commence this year in unison with one 
another as minister and people, each one doing our 
best to our fellow-men, putting our trust in God, and 
praying that we may all be brought to the knowledge 
of the love of Christ. We all know how much it adds. 
to a minister’s comfort if the congregation are earnest 
and united; and I hope that during this year we may 
be so more and more, The following is the address. 
which we now present to him, and we add to it a 
handsome gold watch and a purse of gold :— 

(To the Rev. W. Carey Walters.) 

Dear Sir,—On behalf of the congregation worshipping 
in the Free Christian Church, Whitchurch, it is our 
pleasure to tender to you at this the first anniversary 
meeting of the congregation, our heartfelt thanks for 
your lakours during the past year. We have reason to 
be deeply grateful to our Heavenly Father for the success 
with which he has crowned our labours, much of which 
success is due to your constant efforts on our behalf. 
We desire especially to remember the work of collecting 
for the building fund of our church, as one of great 
delicacy and calling for a large amount of perseverance 
and earnestness, It is our wish to testify to our affection 
for and confidence in you, and our steadfast adherence 
to the principles on which our Church is founded, by 
asking you to accept the accompanying gifts and by 
expressing our earnest desire that the year on which we 
have entered may be one of great prosperity and joy.— 
Signed on behalf of the congregation, 

JOHN GRESTY. 


Mr. WALTERS, in reply, said he thanked the con- 
gregation most heartily for the kind gift. He valued 
it because of its intrinsic worth, which was very 
great, but most of all because he knew that the 
motives which prompted it were pure and good. He 
believed his people had confidence in him, and felt 
towards him much kindliness, for they had shown it 
during the past year. He knew how unworthy he 
was of such confidence, and how far he fell short of 
the ideal which he constantly held up to their gaze, 
but he could honestly say that the nearest thing to 
his heart was the church-work with which he was 
connected. In his best moments he could say with 
the Roman Catholic poet, Faber :— 

O Lord, that I could waste my life for others, 

With no ends of my own; 
That I could pour myself into my brothers, 
And live for them alone. 

Mr. Gasquoine had spoken of the great loneliness of 
their position. True, it was lonely. It was hard when 
the hand of Christian brotherhood was held out only 
to be refused, when the word of kindly feeling was 
met with a sneer and a bitter ae eg but with 
earnest, steadfast hearts around him he should feel 
no loneliness for 

Not in solitude if Christ anear me 

Waketh him workers for the great employ ; 

Not in solitude if souls that hear me 

Catch from my joyaunce the surprise of joy: 
The truest thanksgiving would be to know that 
by his preaching and work he had made any home 
happier, any hearts lighter, and helped ever so 
little to further the cause of that liberty where- 
with Christ had made us free. He felt increas- 
ingly that the essentials of religion were very few 
and very simple. It was his aim to preach 
these constantly, leaving the theological subtleties 
which are deemed so important by many to 
others, for he felt certain that any gospel which was 
to regenerate the world and be accepted by thought- 
ful men must be a gospel of eternal verities, about 
which there could be no dispute. To base our faith 
on anything else, on the tradition of a past age, on a 
doubtful reading or the disputed meaning of a Greek 
word was to build a temple of wondrous beauty on a 
sandy foundation liable at any moment to be swept 
away by the advancing tide of progress and tratiy, 
while to build it upon the eternal love and righteous- 
ness of God, the divinity of that Inner Light which 
lighteneth every man, and the supreme grandeur of 
the Chr st-life was to build upon a foundation whick 
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no tempest could disturb, Once more he desired to 
thank his friends for their handsome gift, which 
would ever bring to mind one of the happiest though 
one of the most anxious years of his life. 

A presentation of a gold watch to Miss Haines’ 
who had ably presided at the harmonium during the 
year, was then made, and the chairman called on the 
Rey. Charles Beard, B.A., of Liverpool, to address 
the meeting. 

The Rey. CHARLES BEARD said that, although 
Shropshire was not considered by the inhabitants of 
Liverpool to be the most advanced county in the 
kingdom, nor Whitchurch the leader in the van. of 
progress, he rejoiced that they had been able to effect 
there a work which even Liverpool had not been 
able td carry out. He was surprised at the possibility 
of such a movement as had been inaugurated in 
Whitchurch, but it proved to him that wherever a 
brave and true man, with something of the prophet 
in him, had got brave and true words to speak, there 
people would be found to listen. He hoped Mr. 
Walters would stick to it, for though numerically 
the movement might be small, ecclesiastically the 
position which he held was of vast importance. 
The principle of free religious communion upon 
which the church was based was said by many to be 
impossible. He would reply in the words of the 
Latin proverb, Solvtur ambulandi—that is, if you 
want to know whether you can walk or not, try. 
Practically we all admitted the principle. Even in 
the English Church, where creeds and dogmas 
were expressed in most precise language, though 
the words used were the same, there was no 
guarantee that the same meaning was put upon 
them by the worshippers; in fact, we all knew 
that no two worshippers could be found together who 
meant by them exactly the same thing. Personally 
he had very often felt himself drawn much nearer to 
God by the worship of bodies which were as far from 
his views of truth as the East from the West, than he 
had sometimes in the worship of his own body. The 
gorgeous ceremonial of the Catholic Church, a church 
whose thought was the very antipodes of the views 
held by himself, had often soothed and comforted 
and blessed him infinitely more than the cold dead 
service of some church intellectually much nearer to 
him, He longed very intensely to hold out the right 
hand of Christian fellowship to all who were striving 
todo that which’ was right, both inside and outside 
the pale of Christianity. “With the Roman Catholic 
priests who were doing such a good work among the 
Irish poor in his own town, on the one hand, and 
with the Theist in India who was endeayouring to 
reform his country’s faith, on the other, he would 
strive to associate as far as was found possible. 
Wherever in fact there was obedience to the Will of 
God and allegiance to the Spirit of Christ, there he 
saw a Christian brother with whom he could worship 
and with whom he could work. He rejoiced therefore 
in this Free Christian Church, a church in which the 
worshipper was not asked to express his faith in 
dogmatic forms as a condition of communion, where 
Unitarian and Trinitarian could meet together as 
children of one God and servants of one Master, 
where the doubter would be welcomed and not 
shunned because of his doubts, and where religion 
could be taught not as the letter which killeth but 
as the Spirit which giveth life. 

The Rey. JosepH Woop, minister of Wycliffe Con- 
owen see Church and chairman of the Leicester 

chool Board, after congratulating Mr. Walters upon 
the remarkable success which had. attended his 
labours, said that without disrespect to the good 
people of Whitchurch, it did not seem likely that in 
the nature of things a movement for promoting free- 
dom of religious expression and the broadening of 
religious sympathies should in a small country 
town bring forth such a sturdy one year old child 
as the Free Christian. Church in Whitchurch. It 
was a sign that in the most remote parts of the 
country there was a latent feeling in favour of a more 
rational religion, and a freer church life, which only 
needed the cherishing care of able and earnest 
men like Mr. Walters to develop into vigorous life. 
Their church was not another organisation for sepa- 
rating men from each other, but for bringing all good 
men together, and bore witness to the principle that 
the religious life, while not independent of intellec- 
tual convictions, could manifest itself through most 
varied and even contradictory intellectual forms. 
They were sometimes twitted with their idea of the 
Church of the future, but certainly the Church of to- 
day was not that vision of beauty which might satisfy 
the aspirations of men. What was the condition of 
the Church? No one could be blind to the religious 
doubt and confusion of to-day. Noone could deny 
that in the 19th century a serious breach had been 
made in the wall of that citadel, religion, and that 
the paths of faith were no Tonger smooth. No one 
could doubt that the intellectual difficulties in the 
way of religion were more serious to-day than at any 
time during the last 50 years. Doubts about the 
most vital subjects were in the air, and it was not 
possible to exclude them from the most guarded 
home, and no onecould look at the growing alienation 
of the young and thoughtful from Christianity 
without desiring to stay the plague. This, then, was 
the mission of a free chureh—to be a “repairer of the 
breach and a restorer of the paths to dwellin” It 
was to show that religion was based, not on specula- 
tive theories and disputable traditions, but upon right 
reason and indisputable fact. At the basis of all true 
religion were these facts:—That we are here; that 
we did not come here of our own accord; that, bein 
here, we hold relations to our fellows, which involve 


duty, honour, self-sacrifice, trust, truth, and purity ; 
that we have, as part of our nature, an Aneradicable 
sense of right and wrong; that right-doing and hap- 
piness, wrong-doing and misery are for ever associ- 
ated as cause and effect; that the history of the 
human race can only be understood as it is looked at 
as a great whole; that there is an Eternal Power 
which makes for righteousness, and that the supreme 
revelation of that Power is manifest in Jesus Christ. 
These are not questions of probability; they are 
indisputable facts, which everyone can verify for 
himself. To show the sweet reasonableness of a 
religion which does ground itself upon indisputable 
facts is the way to repair the breach and 
restore the paths. The only reason why men do not 
accept the rich essentials of the New Testament is the 
theory of infallibility with which they have been 
taught they are identified ; the great reason why men 
do not follow Christ as our leader and adore him as 
our king is the supernatural theory of His Person, 
without which they are told they cannot be His dis- 
ciples. To show men the possibility of true religion 
apart from these doubtful theories was the mission 
of their church, and he wished them all success. 

A vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation to 
all who in any way had helped to make the meeting 
successful, and especially to the Chairman, who, in 
responding, said that he should go back to Liverpool 
much cheered by the heartiness he had witnessed, and 
with very earnest desires for the continued success of 
the Free Christian Church. 

The second part of the proceedings was devoted to 
music (vocal and instrumental) and readings. The 
meeting, which was attended by 400 persons repre- 
senting every religious body in the town, terminated 
about ten o’clock with the singing of the National 
Anthem. 

LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE annual meeting of this Association was held in 
the Portland-street Church, Southport, on Thursday 
last. In the absence of the Rey. Charles Beard, B.A., 
President of the Association, through indisposition, 
the chair was taken by the Rey. T. HoLiAnn, B.A., 
and amongst those present were the Revs, James 
Harwood, B.A., secretary pro tem., Mr, J. H. Cook, 
treasurer, Revs. W. Binns, W. Mellor (Crewe), and 
8. Fletcher Williams, 

The Chairman having opened the meeting with a 
brief speech, the Rey. J. HARwoop read the 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The committee were glad to be able to state 
that both the congregations which received 
assistance from the funds entrusted to them, 
are in a more healthy and hopeful condition than has 
been the case for some time past. The settlements of 
the Rev. W. Mellor at Crewe, and of the Rey. §. 
Fletcher Williams at Hamilton Road, Liverpool, have 
begun, it may fairly be hoped, a new period of pros- 
perity for the congregations under their charge. The 
committee have much pleasure in drawing attention 
to the evidence of congregational activity and har- 
mony which is offered by the reports of those 
gentlemen, and in expressing their confident hope 
that this is only the beginning of even better things 
than have been yet achieved. 

The committee then refer to the reports from 
Crewe and Hamilton Road. 


CREWE FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The report states that the year ending March 3lst, 
1877, was on the whole successful, There was an increase 
of seven seat-holders, and of thirteen sittings let. The 
average attendance at the evening services improved 
very much during the winter months, and especially 
during the course of winter lectures. On the first Sun- 
day of 1877, the morning service, which had been given 
up for years, was recommenced, but the attendance so 
far has been far from encouraging. During the year a 
special effort was made to clean and paint the chapel, 
and to effect certain necessary repairs. This involved an 
outlay of over £20, which was raised by the end of the 
year. A Literary and General Improvement Class was 
carried on during the whole of the winter, with very 
favourable results, both with regard to numbers and 
character. The Sunday school ended the year in a 
generally healthy and prosperous state, the number of 
scholars on the books being increased from 35 to 45, and 
the average attendance from 30 to 40. 


HAMILTON ROAD FREE CHURCH, LIVERPOOL, 

The report from here for the year which closed on 
September 30th, 1877, is a satisfactory statement of the 
present position and prospects of the church. The year 
began with the names of 40 members on the roll, hold- 
ing 61 sittings. Since then 16 new members have joined 
and four old members rejoined. Against these accessions 
there is reported the loss of one member by death, three 
by sickness,.three from removals, and three from causes 
unavoidable. The result is that the roll contains the 
names of 50 members, who hold 79 sittings, or a net 
increase of 10 members and 18 sittings on the number at 
the opening of the year. It should, however, be dis- 
tinctly understood that the worshippers at the Sunday 
services include a large number who are not attached to 
the membership of the church, but from whom it is hoped 
and believed that the rell will. be gradually increased. 
The condition of the financial affairs of the church is 
described as satisfactory; and, upon an earnest appeal 
from the minister, an effort is now being made to still 
further improve it by placing the bowl in the vestibule 
of the church at each service, after the plan so success- 
fully adopted in the Presbyterian churches, to receive the 
free-will offerings of the worshippers. During the two 
months in which the system has been tried the results 
have exceeded expectation, and if the general support it 
has already received be heartily continued and enlarged 
the church will have taken a steady step forward 
towards self-support. Reference is then made to the 
substitution of Dr. Martineau’s Hymns of Praise and 


Prayer for the Liturgy formerly used; to the Sunday 
school, and to the excellent cementing influence of the 
Social Union. The committee, in closing their report, 
state that they have found “a judicious adviser and . 
friend in the minister. They are happy in being able to 
report that the services are now attended by larger num- 
bers than ever before, and that the incoming year opens 
with brighter prospects than the year now closed did.” 

To this summary of the report the minister adds, that 
since it appeared a course of four lectures on Unitarian 
Christianity has been given in the Walton Institute, Wal- 
ton. Oneach evening the weather was extremely unfavour- 
able, and this circumstance, no doubt, tended to limit 
the attendance. The audience averaged 50, and included 
a fair proportion of strangers, some few of whom have 
since attended evening service at Hamilton Road Church. 
It is believed that the presentation of liberal religious 
yiews in Walton has not been without effect. The cost 
of these lectures was generally defrayed by private sub- 
scription among a few local friends of free thought in 
religion. 

A course of lectures is now being given in the Town 
Hall, Bootle, and in the month of February a course will 
be given in the Masonic Hall, Westminster Koad, Kirkdale. 
It is hoped that the simple and rational Christianity which 
the Church represents will be made known to a consi- 
derable proportion of the thoughtful, intelligent, and 
inquiring minds of these two districts. Whether the 
Church adds to its numbers by this proclamation of 
its faith or not, the Word will not be spoken in vain. 
Towards the cost of these lectures at Bootle and 
Kirkdale, the committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, at the appeal of the lecturer, 
Mr. Williams, has made a grant of £20; and Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq., of London, has also, with characteristic 
liberality, contributed the sum of £10. 

The minister looks forward with hope to the attain- 
ment of the object which induced him to accept in 
November, 1876, out of several choices, the pastorate at 
Hamilton Road—the building up of a church, which, 
strong in faith and prayer, increasingly enriched by com- 
munion with God, and filled with His Holy Spirit, shall 
be an earnest doer of Christ’s work, and a fountiin of 
vital piety to the neighbourhood and community in 
which it is placed. 

The committee proceed to say that for some time 
past the fact that the pulpits at Crewe and Hamilton 
Road haye not been occupied at once by settled 
ministers has enabled the treasurer to preserve 
something like a reasonable balance between 
income and expenditure. This, howevyer,ismo longer 
the case ; and the fact must be faced that the income 
of the Association needs considerable and immediate 
increase. Your committee are not without hope that 
the favourable report which they are able to present 
this year may of itself lead to seme improvement in 
this direction. At the same time they recommend 
that increased efforts should be made to interest all 
the Free Christian Churches in the district in what is 
evidently their common work, and to secure, if 
possible, simultaneous collections in its i lee They 
are greatly indebted to their treasurer for long and 
zealous service on behalf of the society, and think it 
only right to him that he should be put in a position 
to discharge his duties without anxiety. 

The reports, together with the treasurer's statement 
of accounts, which showed a deficit of £10, 13s, 5d., 
were received and adopted, and brief addresses on 
the work of the Association, and the necessity of - 
extended support, were given by the gentlemen 
already named and by several members of the 
Southport congregation. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Notice.—Our friends woald oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, ctherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. Several articles again stand over this week, 

ABERDARE.—The Sunday scholars connected with the 
English Unitarian Chapel had their Christmas treat on 
Friday week, in the new schoolroom. Nearly 120 persons 
were present, including a large number of the epompege” 
tion. After the usual supply of cake, tea, and fruit, 
young people were entertained with a magic lantern. 
Fach new figure was received by shouts of delight by 
the young people. The lantern and slides were pur 
for the occasion by Mr. T. Phillips, who also undertook 
the manipulation during the evening. The entertainment 
concluded with a selection of music. ; 

Bury.—We are requested to state that the whole of the 
scenery used at the scholars party is the work of Mr. J. 
R. G. Grundy. The only part painted by Mr. John 
Shuttleworth and Mr. Robert Grundy was six side 
wings. 

BeAcid ae he friends here have had a busy Christ- 
mas. On December 22nd the annual Recital took pee 
A large number of recitations were given by the children, 
followed by four short dramas—“Ne’er do Weel,” “A 
Genuine Article,” “ Deaf as a Post,” and “Silence under 
Difficulties.” After these came the chief drama, “The 
Little Savage,” given by the teachers. Glees and pieces 
were sung at intervals, and the evening passed over 
very pleasantly and successfully. On the — : 
Saturday there was a Christmas tree and fancy fair, the 
object of which was to augment the fund et ic 
being, raised towards the erection of a new chapel. The 
sum cleared by the undertaking is over £52. On New 
Year’s Eve the teachers’, and on New Year’s Day the 
children’s party was held. Both were well ai 
latter somewhat inconveniently so. Great 
to the teachers and young people who have all worked 
with chrerful energy, and brought to a successful close 
the first instalment of the Christmas and New Year's 
programme. Another portion has stilltocome. = _ 

Briguron Fren Crristian Caurcu. — On ay 
last, the Rev. T. R. Dobson delivered a lecture 
“ Opinions concerning the Soul and a Future Life,” which — 
was listened to with intense ere. Py 
number of people. we ae in 
true spirit of liberty of thought, s a 
deference for the views of the oa ae of tl 
day, whilst asserting earnestly the lecturer’s own lack 
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sympathy with the theories advanced in the nineteenth 
century by Frederick Harrison. '!hose who were fortu- 
nate enough to be present on this oecasion must have 
been greatly impressed by the happy combination of the 
broadest liberal thought with true spiritual fervour, by 
the comprehensive well-digested allusions to the recent 
discussions upon the future life, and the careful sifting 
of the matter, rendering it interesting and understand- 
able to any thoughtful mind. ‘The lecturer earnestly 
asserted his own faith in the soul’s true immortality, in 
its preservation of its own personal character, ia the real 
continuance of individual life hereafter, whilst he de- 
plored the popular gross conceptions of the future life, 
which have brought about the doubts and denials which 
distinguish our day. The lecture was one of a series 
now being given by Mr. Dobson, ail of which 
are marked by that deep thoughtfulness and reverence 
which characterise his teachings. 

Berrast: YoRK-stTREET Non-Supscripine CHurcH.— 
On January 4th a congregational soirée was held in the 
house of worship, Theattendasce was very good; the 


arrangements for tea, Wc., most satisfactory ; the musical 


part of the programme, under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. H. Quinn, even exceeding previous performances. 
The thorough success of the ente:tainment was evident 
in the delight of all present. The minister of the con- 
gregation (Rev. R. J. Orr) was in the chair, and Revs. 
John Jellie (Cairncastle), James Kennedy (Rademon), 
Professor Orr (Comber), D. Thompson (Mountpottinger, 
and J. Pollard (Stanhope-street), addressed the meeting 
in humorous and pithy speeches. The programme is too 
lengthy for insertion, eleven o’clock. striking ere the pro- 
ceedings closed with chanting the Lord’s Prayer by the 
choir, A vote of thanks was given to the tea makers, 
Mrs. Andrews, and Mademoiselles McMillan, Sweeney, 
Jennings, Campbell, McDowell, McCune, Corbett, Gordon. 
Miss Pettigrew, Miss Mitchell, and Messrs. Mitchell, 
Shaw, Chambers, and Wm. Johnston, afforded great 
pleasure by their songs and recitations. The annual 
business meeting of the congregation took place on the 
succeeding Sunday, January 6th, after morning service. 
Rev. S. C. Nelson conducted worship, and preached an 
excellent discourse from Ecclesiastes vii. 10. Robt. W. 
Gordon, Esq., was made chairman, and the committee 
submitted theirreport. After some discussion and the 
passing of the report a new committee was elected, W. 
P. Jennings being appointed treasurer in place of H, 
Ferguson, resigned; R. M. Kennedy collector of stipend, 
and R. Thompson secre‘ary. The regular attendants at 
worship seemed unanimous, and those interested in the 
proceedings, which did not terminate till after three 
o’clock, were numerous. On Tuesday, the &th inst., the 
Sunday school children’s party wasappointed. Thisthough 
not the best attended of the gatherings, was perhaps the 
most fully enjoyed. The recitations of the youngsters 
were on the whole admirable, and singing by the choir, 
Miss Pettigrew, Miss Mitchell, and Miss McDowell’s class 
most agreeably diversified the evening’s entertainment. 
After a vote of thanks to the teachers, responded to hy 
Mr. Robert Kennedy, the children were sent home with 
oranges, &c. A number of prizes for good attendance 
and class work were distributed. 

Borron.—At Commission-street, on Sunday evening, 
aftera sermon by the Rev. A. Lazenby, on “England’s 
neutrality in the present war,” the following resolution 
was. carried, on the motion of Mr. Councillor Bromley, 
seconded by Mr. John Lancaster:—“The members of the 
church and congregation worshipping in the Commission- 
street Unitarian Chapel, Bolton, earnestly pray that Her 
Majesty’s Government will maintain a strict neutrality 
in the present war between Russia and Turkey, being con- 
vinced that any departure from such a course would be 
opposed to the social and moral interests of humanity.” 

CrrPNCcOED: THE QUARTERLY Merurixes.— The last 
meetings of the South Wales Unitarian Association were 
held in the Old Meeting House, Cefncoed, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 26th and 27th ult. These meetings 
were very interesting in many respects: First, they were 
rendered attractiveasthey formedasort ofan inductionto 
the newly-appointed minister, the Rev. J. Hathren 
Davies, who came to settle here in the month of July of 
last year. They were also pleasant inasmuch as they 
were so well represented by ministers from all parts of 
Wales. When it will be remembered that Cefncoed is, 
as we may say, in the furthermost part of Glamorgan- 
shire, and some eighty miles from the stronghold of 
Unitarianism—that is, Cardiganshire—it is a matter of 
no little surprise that no fewer than fourteen ministers 
collected together on the days of the meeting. Among 
those present may be mentioned the Revs. Thomas 
Thomas, Pantydefaid; E. W. Lloyd, Cwmbach; R. J. 
Jones, M.A., Aberdare; J. J. George, Aberdare; N. R. 
Williams, Merthyr Tydvil; R. C. Jones, Lampeter; John 
Davies, Alltyplacca; Jonn Evans, Gillionen; William James, 
B.A., Aberdare; William Davies, Penrhiw ; William Rees, 
Rhydygwin; J. E. Manning, M.A., Swansea; and Jenkin 
William, Blaengwrach. On Wednesday evening services 
were held both at Dowlais and Cefncoed simultaneously. 
At the former place the Revs. Thomas Thomas and E.W. 
Lloyd officiated, and at the latter the Revs. Jenkin 
William, William Davies, and William Rees. On Thurs- 
day morning the introductory service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. T. Thomas, after which two eloquent 
sermons were delivered, the one in English by the Rev. 
J. %..Manning, M.A,, the other, in Welsh, by the Rev. 
John Davies. At three o’clock in the afternoon a large 
and attentive audience again assembled in the chapel, 
when an interesting discussion took place on the subject 
put down for the Conference—“ Would an authorised 
creed be of any service to us as a Unitarian body?” 
The subject was introduced by the Rev. R. C. Jones, 
Lampeter, who was followed by the Revs. John Davies, 
Thomas Thomas, J. E. Manning, and R. J, Jones, M.A. 
As far as we could glean from the. different speeches. 
they all agreed in saying! that’ such a creed would do 
more harm than good. At the ev inpueerice the Rev. 
R. C. Jones introduced, and the Revs. John Evans and 
Thomas Thomas delivered, two capital discourses, which 
were most attentively listened te by some hundreds of 
people of every denomination, It is only fair to state 
that during the evening service a splendid anthem was 
most successfully gone through by the Aberdare and 
Cefncoed choirs. 1t was decided that the next meetings 
should: be held at Swansea. Thus were brought to a 
close the best meetings that were ever held in this 
chapel. ur hope is that these meetings will prove the 

i . 


means of giving a new life to this much-neglected 
congregation, which has bravely stood its ground, in 
spite of the siorms and threats of the theological world, 
for nearly fourteen years, during which long period it 
has been without a settled minister. We hope also that, 
by God’s aid, we shall be able to do {something to pro- 
mote the welfare of the human race, and establish the 
kingdom of God here.on earth. 


Cotnn.—The Rev. Wm. Matthews is giving on Sunday 
evenings a series of six lectures on “Some of the World’s 
Great Benefactors.” On Sunday week the subject was 
“Luther as a Theologian and Keformer;” last Sunday, 
“Priestley as a Theologian and a Scientist.” The subjects 
to follow are “Channing, and the Worth of Human 
Nature,” “Parker and Free Religion,” “Paul and the 
Demolition of Priestly Ritual,” “Christ, and the Healing 
of the Woes of Human Life.” 

CHELTENHAM: UNITARIAN SuUNDAY-scHOOL CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT.—On Sunday, the 23rd ult., the: winter 
anniversary of this Sunday-school was held, sermons for 
the occasion being preached by the minister, the Rev. D. 
Griffith. The children of the schoo}, under the guidance 
of Mr. Hailing, conducted the musical portion of the 
morning and evening services, singing a number of 
hymns with great sweetness and precision. Good eollec- 
tions were made towards the school funds. On the 
evening of Thursday, the 27th ult., the teachers and 
scholars’ winter entertainment took place in the school- 
room, when (although their numbers were thinned by the 
illness prevalent) a goodly band of young people 
assembled. After tea had been disposed of and the tables 
removed, the scholars collected to listen to an address 
from the minister, and to receive from his hands their 
prizes (forty in number), each book being presented with 
afew encouraging remarks to the recipient. A varied 
entertainment then followed, into which the Sunday 
scholars entered with eager delight. Myr. Matthews 
kindly contributed his valuable help in the form of a 
very interesting magic-lantern exhibition, and another 
kind friend, Mr. Marks, gave them a most amusing and 
clever performance in ventriloquism. Singing by the 
scholars, and a distribution of oranges amongst them 
brought the evening to a pleasant conclusion. 

GuiLprorD.—In connection with this place of worship 
there was held, in the Temperance Hall, Ward-street,; on 
Wednesday evening, a most enjoyable conversazione. The 
hall was tastefully decorated for the occasion, a number 
of flags and banners being hung round the room, and 
relieved by effective arrangements of evergreens, present- 
ing avery pretty appearance. Mr. A. Angell, analyst for 
Southampton and the borough of Guildford, chose as his 
subject “ Philosophy of Combustion,” and suffice it to 
say that in the hands of this gentleman the lecture was 
readered highly’attractive and interesting by a number 
and a variety of brilliant experiments. A novel feature 
in the programme was a lecture by a Mr. C. T. Kingzett, 
the discoverer of “ Sanitas,” or, as it is otherwise termed, 
“Nature’s Hygiene.” The Rev. W. A. Clarke proposed a 
vote of thanks to all who had lent their aid in enabling 
them to spend so pleasant: an evening, and Mr, Edwin 
Ellis acknowledged the kind compliment paid. 

Kine’s Lynn.—On Thursday, the 10th inst., the choir 
of the Free Christian Church here, and others, thirty in 
all, were hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Green at their resideace. The entertainment could not 
have been better nor more plentiful ; everything showed 
that the wants and comfort of the guests had been most 
thoughtfully consideredavd anticipated. Indeed, nothing 
that willing hands could do, or generous hearts could 
dictate ,seemed left out of the programme. ‘This is the 
third annual gathering of this kind which has taken 
place under the roof of Mr. Green, and than which neither 
of the former was certainly a greater success. It would 
have been impossible perhaps to have crammed into the 
hours more of music, fun, and hearty fellowship than 
they contained; it was an evening the memory of which 
will be as music to the souls of those who were present, 
in the midst of the toils and sterner and harsher aspects 
of life throughout this year. 


Kine s Lynn: Free Curistran Cuurcu.—the follow- 
ing resolution has been cirried by the committee of the 
Free Christian Church of King’s Lynn, and forwarded to 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs :—“‘ ‘The committee of 
the Free Christian Church of King’s Lynn, having faith 
in the declaration made by the Earl of Derby—viz., ‘That 
the greatest of British interests is peace,’ entreat the 
Government to’still adhere to that policy, by observing 
in the future, as at present, a strict neutrality in relation 
to the war now raging inthe East.” 

KrrKCALDY.—A: lecture was delivered in the Public 
Buildings, on the 14:h inst., by the Rev. Alex. Webster, 
Perth, on the ultimate authority in religion. The chair 
was taken by Mr.-Willliam Porter, late of the East End 
Congregation, Glasgow. Though the advertisement of 
the meeting most depended on was not inserted in the 
loca! papers through oversight, there was a full meeting. 


_Clo-e attention was given to the lecture, and it was quite 


evident that the lecturer’s views met the sympathies of 
most of those present. Pamphlets were eagerly sought 
for at the close. Kirkealdy still offers a good field for our 
work, and some of the friends of our cause resident there 
are determined to try to organise a society. 

Liverroot: Hosrrran Sunpay.—Last Sunday was 
Hospital Sunday in this town. The collection at Renshaw- 
street Church heads the list with the magnificent sum ef 
£475, 8s. Tie Rev. Charles Beard preached an able and 
suggestive sermon on the reform of medical charities. 
The collections at our other Unitarian churches in Liver- 
pool have yet to be reported. 

Lonpon: AvonpaLE Roap. Cuarrer, PrckHam.—The 
approaches to this chapel are so bad, and interfere so 
seriously with attendance at worship, that the committee 
on Friday last convened a meeting of the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood in order to secure united action. It 
was considered that nothing could be done by the autho- 
rities for six months at the least, and it was resolved to 
open a subscription list for the adoption of some means 
of making a temporary pathway. ‘The estimated cost is 
£25, to which the chapel will of course be expected to 
make a liberal contribution, _—— 

Mines Prarringc.—On Friday evening, January 4, 
Messrs. Burgess, Coleman, Howard, and Fielding gave an 
entertainment tothe choir and to a number of old friends 
of Varley-street in the Conservative Hall, Marpurhey. 
The room was nicely decorated, and everything was got 


up in good taste, Mrs. Robert Fielding taking charge of 
the refreshments, ‘The choir sang some choice piecus of 
music, and Mr. Ben Brierley gave a reading, and a most 
pleasant evening was spent by all present. 

Norrincuam, —The annual meeting of the teachers of 
the High Pavement Sunday-school was held on tie (th 
inst., the Rev. R. A. Armstrong in the chair. Reports 
were read from. the committee, the secretaries of the penn 
bank, and the managers of the school library, and adopted, 
and at the close 34o0f the teachers were kindly invited to. 
take tea together, which they did. It appears that the 
average attendance of female teachers is, morning, 10 out 
of 11; afiernoon, 14 out of 15; and of those in the morn- 
ing 81 were present in time, and in the afternoon i'l. 
In ten classes there are 290 girls, while in the boys’ there 
are 115 scholars in thirteen classes.—On the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th inst., the wardens of the Church inv:ted the members 
of the congregation to a series of parties. The whole 
suite of school-rooms on the level with the Pavement 
were adapted to the purpose by the removal of all the 
desks and the introduction of plentiful drapery, couches, 
chairs, and tables. ‘Ihe walls were covered with mirrors, 
paintings, engravings, and photographs, and the gallery 
in the infants’ schoolroom was completely hidden with 
shrubs and virgin cork. Many of the members lent 
valuable plants and pictures, and some of the gentlemen 
kindly sent a telephone to amuse the guests, while others 
contributed vocal and instrumental music. The numbers” 
actually present were, on the first night 136, on the 
second 143, and on the third 182 persons. 


OrpHAM.—On Tuesday Jast the second of a series of 
public lectures, under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Class, was given in the schoolroom 
by the Rev. E. Armitage, Congregationalist, of Water- 
head—subject, his Tour to Florence—Mr. James Taylor 
in the chair. The lecturer gave an interesting description 
of the city of Florence, and a brief sketch of the wonder- 
ful, yet terrible, history of the Florentines. ‘Ihe hearty 
applause that greeted the lecturer at the close showed 
that the masterly manner in which he had delivered the 
lecture had been highly appreciated. The usual vote of 
thanks brought the meeting to a close. 


Sarrron WALDEN.—On Sunday week Mr. Brinkworth 
preached an able sermon suitable for the close of the 
year, from Ephesians v. 16—“ Redeeming the time.” 
Several persons have called upon him, and thanked him 
for it since Sunday. A Watch Night service was again 
held here on Old Year’s night, commencing at 10 30 pm. 
There were more present this year than there were last 
year. The service was varied with singing, prayer, and 
addresses. Master Brinkworth sang a piece prepared jor 
the occasion: “ One more year has gone,” and an address 
was given by the pastor from Isaiah xxxviii. 15, “ What 
shall I say?” The year 1877 was reviewed and its chief 
events summarised. The Old year died out and the New 
year commenced in silent prayer. It was brought to a 
close by singing “Come, welcome the New Year with 
Anthems of joy.” r 

Sunpay ScHoor Excursions. Mr. John Fox, of the 
High Pavement School, Nottingham, being much in- 
terested in this question, has recently addressed a letter 
of inquiry to several of the local clergy, ministers, and 
superintendents, and the result of the replies re- 
ceived seems to be that these excursions are almost 
universal; that, school managers are atraid to give them 
up while others retain them; and that though a few are: 
very strongly in favour of them, most persons of expe- 
rience are but lukewarm in their praise, and doubtful of 
their good effect, while one or two think them decidedly 
mischievous, 

STaLyBRipGH,—At the annual meeting of members of 
the Unitarian Church, Stalybridge, held January 9th, 
1878, it was unanimously resolved, “That we the mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Church, Stalybridge, are of opinion 
that any departure from a strictly neutral policy by the 
british Government in the war between Russia and 
Turkey will be highly criminal. We, therefore, earnestly 
pray, that. the Government will use its influence to keep 
the country from any armed interference in the Eastern 
struggle, and to oppose any increased expenditure on 
our armaments.” 


SunpERLAND.—We take the following extract from 
the Sunderland Daily Echo of January 14th:—“ We learn 
that the Rev. James Macdonald, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in this town, has accepted an invitation to the 
ministry of the Unitarian Church at Kendal, and will 
eave Sunderland in March. In his four years at Bridge- 

treet Church Mr. MacDonald has largely increased the- 

congregation and donea great dealin the town, apar* 
from the results seen in the church, to spread free reli- 
gious views. His going away will be to the regret of 
many inand out of the ordinary congregation who knew 
him not only as a minister, but as a friend, whose 
social qualities and literary and scientific knowledge 
made intercourse and friendship with him both valvable 
and pleasant.” We are informed that Mr. Macdonald 
will enter upon his duties at Kendal on the first Sunday 
in April next. 

TopmorDEN.—The annual teachers’ party was held on 
Saturday last, when about 140 sat down to tea. After- 
wards a meeting was held, and Mr. Thomas Lee was 
elected to preside as chairman. The Secretary (Mr. H. 
Davies) read an. excellent report, which showed the 
school to be in a very flourishing condition. ‘The Chair-~ 
man gave a short earnest address to the teachers, after 
which the evening was spent in a very enjoyable manner 
in dancing, games, songs, and recitations. : 

TaAunton.—The tea party and prize distribution took 
place on Thursday, January 10. ‘ihe scholars assembled 
in the upper schoolroom at five o’clock, and the meeting 
after tea was heldin the lower schoolroom, where decora- 
tive mottoes met the eye, including “Welcome to the 
Children,” “A Happy New Year,” &c, The Rev. John 
Birks, pastor, presided over a crowded audience, and in 
his opening remarks congratulated the friends upon the 
increasing success of the schools, of which they had 
evidence before them that night. A programme of con- 
siderable length, consisting of recitations and music, was 
then gone through, and elicited much applause. The 
prizes of handsome and valuable books were then aistri- 
buted by the chairman to those children who had keen 
most punctual and regular in their attendance during the 
year, and the meeting closed with singing the hymn, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and repeating the Lord's 


Prayer. 
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RocupaLr: CLOVER-sTREET.—On Sunday the annual 
meeting of the Sick and Burial Society was held in the 
Schoolroom, Mr. John Leach in the chair. The report 
showed that there were on the books 73 members paying 
1d. per week, and 115 at 2d. per week, and that after 
paying all demands there was a gain on the year of 
$78. 7s. 1d., and a total balance in favour of the society 
of £1,070. 8s. 1d. 

Waxsatt.—Mr. Hopps’ lately published book of 
“Hymns, Chants, and Athems,” has been adopted for 
regular use by the congregation. 

Yroyvin.—The annual New Year’s tea and entertain- 
ment took place on Monday. ‘There was a goodly 
attendance. The entertainment was presided over by 
Mr. H. E. Bunce, of Frome; and the large programme of 
amusements was satisfactorily gone through. At the 
close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded those friends 
who provided the tea and assisted at the entertainment. 
The vocalists were accompanied on the piano by Miss 
A. J. Ralls and Miss Geard. Several of the pieces were 
loudly applauded and redemanded. 


be extracted from other sacred books. What is to pre- 
vent a min'ster from quoting such in his sermon? He 
may quote them, if he will, They may add imprcssive- 
ness to what he says. But, as to our devotional services, 
no ethnic sacred book is fitted to stand side by side with 
the Bible. The Bible fully deserves its exceptional position. 
As to the charge of inconsistency brought against us by 
a few ex-orthodox people, I can only reply with the pro- 
verb— One extreme begets another.” When men break 
away from orthodoxy they are very apt to go right away 
to the other extreme. But, as for us, we shall travel 
most safely if we keep to the middle of the road. 
Ainsworth. Epuraim TURLAND. 


THE DISTRESS IN SOUTH WALES. 


To the Editors ——You will be pleased to know, I think, 
that while Mr. Squier, of Stand, was reading to the chil- 
dren of his school the letter from the Daily Mews about 
the starving children in Wales, I was doing the same to 
our school here. I then told them that they might decide 
what use should be made of ten shillings, the greater part 
of the proceeds of our Christinas entertainment. I dis- 
tributed blank papers, and each child wrote what he or 
she chose, quite without he'p from the teachers. With 
but two exceptions every paper with “soup” or “ children” 
written on it. Ihad great pleasure in sending the money 
to Mr. Williams, our minister at Merthyr-T'ydfil, who has 
very kindly written the children a long letter of thanks, 
which has quite repaid the children for their sacrifice. 
The money was intended for library books, and they 
quite understood that they must be content to read the 
old ones.—Yours, &c., SopHig R. SHARMAN. 

Plymouth, 14th January, 1878. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue Unrrartan Pocxer Atmanac.—The Editors of the 
“ Unitarian Herald” beg to state that theu are in no way 
connected with the preparation or publication of the above 
Almanac. 


CHURCH LIVINGS. 


To the Editors—The Rev. Charles Wicksteed has called 
my attention to a passage in the report of my sermon at 
Aberdeen, stating that I had been informed that 1,300 
livings of the Church of England were in the hands of 
the House of Lords, representing an annual income of 
two millions sterling. In reference to this, Mr. Wicksteed 
says: “No such amount can be credited to any 1,300 
livings of the Church of England, whether in the hand 
of the House of Lords, the Crown, the Crown officers, 00 
private patrons, or all put together.” I am obliged th 
Mr. Wicksteed for calling my attention to an error, whic 
indeed is so palpable as not likely to lead any one astray’ 

“The statement should be that 1,300 livings are in the 
hands of the House of Lords; and livings, representing 
-an annual income of two millions sterling, are subject to 
‘private patronage. FRANK W. WALTERS. 
Glasgow, 16th January, 1878. 


To the Editors,—The distress in South Wales has become 
a household word. The places mostly figuring therewith 
are Merthyr and Aberdare. An impression seems to be 
widely spread that the assistance sent to the former place 
extends to the latter. This is not so, A mountain ridge 
separates the two valleys, and the relief committee on 
each side of the hill use the means of relief sent to them 
for the benefit of their immediate neighbours. The con- 
sequence of the misapprehension which I wish to correct 
is that Merthyr gets the lion’s share. Aberdare is an iron 
and a coal district. A few years ago extensive ironworks 
were in full operation at Hirwain, Llwydcoed, Gadlys, 
Abernant, and Aberaman. ‘These are all closed now, and 
the immense quantities of coal consumed in their opera- 
tions are not in demand. The demand for coal for the 
export trade is reduced almost to aminimum. From 
these facts alone it is evident that great distress must 
exist among ironworkers and colliers. Sober men who 
in good times built or purchased cottages have had to 
sell them. Men who held positions of trust as over- 
lookers are in poverty ; their little stores in the bank have 
been withdrawn to feed their families. In fact wide- 
spread poverty prevails and much complete destitution. 
With your permission I would earnestly appeal to a 
generous public for assistance in alleviating the great 
and sad distress. Donations sentto the Rev. R. J. Jones, 
M.A., Myrtle Cottage, Clifton-street, Aberdare, will be 
distributed without regard to sect or creed. Real want 
will not be refused.— Yours, &c., 


THE BIBLES OF HUMANITY. 


To the Editors,—Mr. Dalby, in his letter of December 
8th, thinks that when we regarded the Bible 
as, at least, a record of divine revelation, it was 
fitting that we should make exclusive use of it as a 
Jectionary in our public religious services,—“ whereas 
‘now, when we see in the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures only one of the great Bibles of humanity, there 
seems to be no reason why our readings and our texts 
shouldbe derived only from the former.” Ido notthink that 
we are all agreed upon the question of the position of the 
Bible in the literature of the world; but 1am quite sure 
of this: that in a purely comparative point of view 
we do well to make of the Bible, as a lectionary, 
that exclusive use which is characteristic of most 
of our services. Exclusive use of a thing may be justi- 
fied by its comparative excellence and superiority, as 
well as by its isolated and unrelated origin or character. 
If a thing, while not standing absolutely alone, is yet 
-demonstrably the best of its class, 1 contend that we do 
well to keep to that thing. In all departments we may 
well be content with the best which exists; and while 
possessing the best, it is certainly foolish to sigh for the 
inferior. Now, I want to saythat in a comparative view 
of the world’s gacred books, the Bible is in such 
a sense and to such an extent the best of all 
that we are right and wise in keeping to it as we 
do. Our action is justified by the facts. "I believe that, 
as a rule, those who know very little about the ethnic 
scriptures are most inclined to praise them, while those 
who know those scriptures most intimately and accu- 
rately perceive most clearly their pitiable inferiority as 
compared with the Bible. For twenty years I have taken 
a deep interest in this question, and the more I have been 
able to fearn of the ethnic scriptures the more clearly I 
have seen that there is comparatively yey little in them 
which is worth the attention of, Western religionists, 
and that we do well to prize and use the Bible as we do, 
If you take away from the Koran all which has been de- 
rived from the Bible you take away the best of it. 
Hindu books cannot be seriously compared with the 
Bible. It would be impossible for us to take many read- 
ings from the Persian and Chinese books. The innumer- 
‘able volumes of the Buddhist Tripitaka must be the 
dreariest thingsin literature, containing scarcely anything 
worth reading publicly to intelligent Westerns. Thereis 
so much in the Bible which is good and noble; there is 
so little that is excellent in other sacred books. Ihe 
gems of the ethnic scriptures are few; those of the Bible 
are innumerable. I know that we are apt to prize the 
rare and despise the common ; but surely our’present use 
of the Bible is justified by-the fact that good things are 
common in it, instead of being very rare, as is the 
ease in the other sacred books. Out of 140 Buddhist 
books you may find two or three, such as Khuddaka 
Patha and Dhammapada, which are worth attention: the 
rest are well nigh worthless. Now, the peculiar glory of 
the Bible is that, on the contrary, it is generally good 
and uplifting, and that it contains a few books which 
are useless to us. Then, too, it should be known that 
the other Bibles of humanity have been flittered by their 
translation, whereas no translation of the Bible has been 
able to express an g like allits wonder and glory. 
Some fervent admirers of the ethnic scriptures are, per- 
haps, not aware that many of their finest gems are not 
theirs: they belong to the translation. Even the Sayatri 
loses its glory when Sir William Jones ceases to 
paraphrase, and when Wilson soberly translates. The 
Bible gains by profound study and intimate acquain- 
tance, while the other scriptures lose. The more we 
really know about them the more we ought to prize the 
Bible. At the very utmost a few isolated sentences can 


J. JOSEPH GEORGY. 
; COMING WEEK. 


BOOTLE, NEAR LIVERPOOL.—On Tuesday evening, in the 
Town Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, Lecture by the Rev. 8. 
Fletcher Williams, on ‘‘ What is the Great Salvation ?” 

GLOSSOP.—Saturday, the 26tb inst., annual meeting’ of the 
East Cheshire Christian Union. 

HALE,.—On Friday next, Induction service. ‘ 

LONDON: LrrrLe PorTLAND-STREET.—On Sunday morning, 
the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., will lecture on ‘‘ The Per- 
sonal Jesus of the Gospels.” 

MANCHESTER: Mermorran Hati.—On Tuesday, annual 
meeting and soiree of the Home Missionary Board. 

MANCHESTER: Srraneceways,—On Sunday, morning and 
evening, the Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-STREET. — On Sunday morning, 
preacher, Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. Collection in aid of the 
library. 

MAN CHESTER : RocHDALE RoAD.—On Sunday, fifth meeting 
of the session of Sunday-school teachers. 

MOTTRAM.—On Sunday evening, lecture by the Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D., on * Excuses.” 

STOURBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rey. 
John Gordon, on ‘f Universal Redemption.” 

WALSALL.—On Sunday, opening of the new oqgan, Preachers, 
Revs. Peter Dean and John Harrison. ; 


DUNKERKEY.—On the 10th inst, at Milton Villa, Heaton 
Moor, Manchester, after a brief illness, William Dunkerley, 
aged, 36 years. 

MAXWELL.—On the 10th inst., at 93, Tetlow-street, Walton 
road, Liverpool, aged 80, Alexander Maxwell, late gridiron 
master, Prince’s Dock, Old Basin. 

M‘LAUGHLAN.—On the 31st ult. 1877, at Wales Bank, New- 
church, Rossendale, aged 33, William MeLaughlan. 


ANTED, a Good HOUSE and SHOP near 


Manchester, ("bus or rail), suitable for Grocer and Con- 
fectioner, in neighbourhood of one of our churches, with good 
dav schools.—Address J, PHILLIPS, Herald office, 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, able to keep 

books, Situation to Manage or Assist in Confectioner’s 

Shop: understands grocery: salary, with residence, £25 per 
year: references exchanged,—Address A 1, Herald office. 


W ANTED, a Lady, as GOVERNESS to young 


children, aged eleven, six, and four years: must be a 
good needlewoman, and willing to take entire charge.—Apply, 
enclosing photograph and copy of testimonials, under initials 
R. I. P., Post-office, Holywood, near Belfast. 


ANTED, a CERTIFICATED SCHOOL- 
MASTER, for the Underbank (Mixed) School, Stan- 
nington. Income: £20 from ‘Trustees, the whole of Govern- 
ment Grant, and Schoo! Pence.—Apply to the Rev. W. BIRKS. 
Stannington, near Sheffield. © Uae 
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\/ A. Hood Devonport. “The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ.’ 


URS ees MAGAZINE, Edited by FRANK 
Wy: are One Penny. Orders 


R.FARRINGTON’S SERMONS, on Religions 
nisation (printed chiefly for use in his own congre~ 
- Land 2, 1d, each, for sale by Johnson, & Rawsou, 


HE CHILDREN’S SERVICES in use at the 
Free Christian Church Sunday School, Bolton, are now 
Reprinted for Sale. A specimen copy may be had for four 

stamps, of the Rev. A. B. CAMM, Arkwright-street, Bolton. 
UENDRYTH: A Legend of the Heptarchy, 

By EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. Price 5s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
«A remarkable and beautiful drama.”— Unitarian Herald. 


Now Ready, 8vo., gilt edges, price 2s., post free, 2s. 2d. 
YEAR AT DRAYTON : A Story for Children 
By Mrs. PAUL E. FISHER, 


Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Friar-street, 
Broadway, London, E.C. 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 
and DIARY for 1878 IS NOW READY. In tuck and gilt 
edges, 1s.; cloth, 6d. (a few without diary, cloth, 6d.); paper, 
4d. Orders should be sent at once to JOHN PHILLIPS, 55, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


HE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS, 
embracing a simple account of the Birth and Growth 
of Myths and Legends. 
Ey EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 
A Cheap Edition of this work, price 1s. 6d., specially pre- 
pared for schools, can be had of 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


ORKS BY UNITARIAN AND OTHER 


FREE CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


Kept in Stock, or promptly procured to Order, by 
JOHNSON & RAWSON, 
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G@. Dawson, M.A.—Prayers...........s.seccossssesenseseesces AEA i 
Dr. Martineau.—Endeavours after the Christian Life...... 7 
Dr. Martineau.—Hours of Thought.......0..---ceessscsceeseseesees 7 
Robert Collyer.—The Life that Now Is, and Nature and 
Life (1 volume) +.. vcailiscécocc qos cacverpecteneeoeea re 
Rey. C. Beard, B.A.—The Soul’s Way to God 
Theodore Parker.—Discourse on Religion 
Theodore Parker.—Ten Sermons and : 
Theodore Parker.—Life and Writings ..............00 Se 
Dr. Vance Smith.—The Bible and Popular Theology 
Dr. Vance Smith.—The Spirit and Word of Ohrist ......... 
Mary Carpenter.—Morning and Evening Meditations ... 
Samuel Greg.—A Layman’s Legacy .......cc:cssesseresecessereee 
Knappert.—Religion of Israel (trans. R. A. Armstrong), 
Whitworth.—Book of Natural Laws 


POSCD OMMQMMDOARDVOAGQO ARCOM M9 ROO 


The Theological Review, 2s. 6d.; The Truthseeker, ; 
Christian Freeman, 1}d.; The Inquirer, 5d.; The Unitarian — 
Herald, 1d.; The Christian Life, 2d.; The Free Word, 1d. ; 
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and all other Periodicals supplied. 


DIARIES AND ALMANACKS, 17 9* 
1878} CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S iD f 1878 


LETTER-PRESS PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. ~ 
Stationary, Account Books, and Binding. 
Notepaper and Envelopes, stamped with Monogram, Crest, &e. 


ARMSTRONG & RICHARDS, St. Ann's Place, _ 
Manchester._SHIRTS, of superior quality, made to order. 


A BMSTRONG & RICHARDS, St, Amn’s Place, 


Manchester—BEST NOTTINGHAM HOSIERY, for 
Ladies and Children. PARIS SCARFS. SILK GLOVES for | 
dress, six-buttoned, &c., &e. 10 f 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. ats 


]2 UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1868, 


was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker: 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. : 


49: 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Cru Blsstie % 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest ars. ‘or 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Miligate, Manchester. * é 

ee 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ E : 
OHN B.. THWALTEEe Mi 
16, CASTLE-STREET, LLVERPOOL, Translate 
vernment and various 


Services, Commercial, Legal, Technical, and § 

LATOR of Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian 

Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. No assistants 

confidential work. Letters, documents, and ec: for: 

translation, sent by post, punctually attended to. — f 
+ ef a} 


H. ~Oapen & SON, ; 
MANUFACTURERS OF ae 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIO FURNITURB. 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTI 
AT baie’ 
MODERATE COST, 


WAREHOUSE—-126, DEANSGATE, 2.5 
ManvuFacrory—CORN BROOK, - 


F[E DINNER SHERRY, || 


The season of the year having a: 
agreeable in warmer weather, give place 
generous character, we to draw at 
wine. For years we have great a 
improve its q ,» and 
flavoured sherry, free from 
and ask comparison with 
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News of our Churches... 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOI EIReSTATACR TIN LON. rcen scones tywaner eves den anaececetaccaseduses 6d. a line 
After the first tem lines .........:csiececssesscseeeves «+. Sd. a line. 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 

39 13 93 F eat N «eee 50 per cent. 
(2d ALLE TIA Dante oe AB Baan ite tae SA RAS Se ens ee Rp ta £1. 6s. Od. 


Por all insertions of ** Births” or ‘‘ Marriages” a uniform charge 
of Is. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. JouN PHILLIPS, 55, 
Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


‘ROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—HOSPITAL 

. SUNDAY COLLECTIONS on Sunday next. SERMONS 
by the Rey. C. C. COE in the morning, and the Rev. WM. 
GASKELL, M.A., in the evening, Services at 10 30 and 6 30. 


iB OMMISSION-STREET, BOLTON.—The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS. will be 
oy Sige on Sunday, March 31st, by the Rev. W. GASKELL, 


TAND: SCHOOL SERMONS, June 23rd. 


Morning, Rev. G. H. VANCE, B.D.; Evening, Rev. R. 
L. CARPENTER, B.A. 


‘@{TOCKPORT,.—On Sunday Evening Mr. BLACK 

will LECTURE on the ‘‘ First Note of the New Reforma- 
tion; Canon Farrar and others on the Doctrine of Eternal 
Torment.” Service at 6 30. Seats free. 


ONDON: STAMFORD-STREET UNIT- 
ARIAN CHAPEL, Blackfriars Road, London. 

In consequence of necessary repairs, after damage by fire, to 
the above chapel, the Congregation will Meet for the next few 
Sundays at the Chapel, Harl-street, London Road, N' ewington. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
CONCLUDING COURSE OF LECTURES; 


ON 
THE BASIS OF RELIGION IN THE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL NATURE OF MAN, 


‘ BY 
PROFESSOR THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely impart- 
ing Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adoption 
particular Theological doctrines. 


The SECOND LECTURE will be delivered on Wednesday next 
the 13th of February, in University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
at 830 p.m. 

SUBJECT. 

The Needs of the Religious Element a Criterion of Truth. 
Remarks on the Method of Examining the Religious Element. 

These Lectures are open to the public, of either sex, on pay- 
ment of an admission fee of 1s. for each Lecture, or 5s. for the 


course. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE,? 
CHARLES BEARD, 


FRE TEACHING AND FREE LEARNING 


IN 
eee O. Tr O. GY. 


COURSES ror 1877-78. 
L. OLD TESTAMENT History AND LITERATURE.—The Prophecy 
of the Second Isaiah (Is. XL.—LXYVI.) in connection with 
‘the History of the Religion of Israel from the Reformation 
-of Josiah.—Rev. T. E. POYNTING, Wednesdays, at 3 p.m 


i Secretaries. 


“IL. New Testament LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY.—The Book of 


Revelation, with reference to Daniel, and the other (extra 
canonical) Apocalyptic Literature.—Rev. C.T, POYNTING, 
Wednesday, at 5 p.m, 


. 
“IU, Hrsrory oF THE CHURCH IN ITS MORE CRITICAL PERIODS.— 


Survey of the Political, Moral, and Religious Condition of the 
Roman Empire inthe First Century.—Rey. 8. A. STEIN- 
THAL, Tuesdays, at 7 30 p.m., commencing 19th Feb. 


TY. Rarionan Grounps anp TruTHS OF MORALS AND RELI- 


Gton.—The Basis of Morals and Sources of Practical Reli- 
gion.—Rev. JAS. BLACK, Wednesdays, 4 p.m. 


These Lectures will be delivered at the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, at the hours named, commencing on Wednes- 
day the 13th February. Each Course will include about twelve 
Lectures, and also conversational instruction. Fee for each 
course, 2s. 6d.—Syllabus of each course may be had from the 


Lecturers, or the Secretary, or from Mr. Jones, at the Hall. 


R D. DARBISHIRE, Hon. Sec. 


_— 


MANCHES TER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The SIXTH MEETING of this Session will be held in Ardwick 
Schoolroom, Sunday afternoon, February 17th. Mr. JAMES 
BRADLPY will read a paper, subject, ‘‘ Discipline in the Sunday 
School.” Tea at four, fourpence each. Chairman, Mr. JOHN 
HEYS, president. Friends are invited. 

DAVID THOMPSON, Hon. Sec. 

5, Clarence-street, Miles Platting, 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.—The 
ANNUAL MEETING will be heldin the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on Tuesday, March Sth, 1878, Details in future adver- 
tisements. ‘ 
CHAS. T. POYNTING, 
JOHN DENDY, Jun., 


COMMISSION-STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
The Congregation worshipping in the above-named Chapel, have 
decided to hold 
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on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of April, 

for the purpose of clearing off a heavy debt on the present 
buildings, and raising funds for anticipated improvements. 
Being themselves a rising, yet struggling congregation, they 
feel encouraged to make a public appeal. 

Your Contributions, either in money, books, or fancy and 
useful articles, will be kindly received on our behalf by 


Ainsworth—Mrs. Turland, Higher Green. 
Altrincham—Mrs. Howse, Sandiway Road. 
Bury—Mrs. Duckworth, Unsworth Lodge. 
Chorley—Miss Ride, Park-street. 
Chowbent—Mrs. Frankland. 
Dean Row—Mrs. Noar, Dean Cottage. 
Glossop—Mrs, Ashton, Lord-street. 
Heywood—Mrsa, Fox, Starkey-street. 
Knutsford—Mrs. Lloyd. 
Leeds—Mrs. Hargrove, 8, Montpellier Terrace. 
» Liverpool—Mrs. Williams, Beech View, 107, Walton Lane. 
ak ange Jeffery Worthington, Oak Cottage, Streatham 
ace. 
Manchester— 
Mrs. Harwood, Gorsfield, Pendleton. 
Mrs. Steinthal, The Limes, Nelson-street. 
Mrs. H. Rawson, The Woodlands, Higher Broughton. 
Miss Tottie, Strangeways. 
Mansfield—Mrs. Worthington, The Parsonage. 
Monton—Mrs. Poynting, Monton Parsonage. 
Newchurech—Miss Nuttall, Waterfoot. 
Padiham—Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A., Albert-street. 
Park Lane—Mrs. Fox. 
Rivington—Mrs. Gilbert. 
Rochdale— 
Mrs. Elliott, Fenton-street. 
. Mrs. Mellor, Fenton-street. 
Southport—Mrs. Holland, Duke-street. 
Stand—Mrs. Squier, Whitefield. 
Stockport—Mrs. Black, Greek-street. 
Sunderland—Mrs, Jonas Pilling ; or by 


Mrs. JOHN HARWOOD, Woodsleigh, Heaton, 
Bolton, Treasurer ; or 
Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 15, Deane Terrace, 
Deane, Bolton, Secretary to the Ladies’ 
Bazaar Committee. 


REE-TRADE HALL MEETING of British 

and Foreign Unitarian, Assoviation.—Friends’ who have 
not yet sent in their PROMISES of NEW or ADDITIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will oblige by forwarding 
them before THURSDAY MORNING, so as to be in time for 
the weekly advertisement, to Mr. HARRY RAWSON, local 
treasurer, Market-street, Manchester. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND THE DISTRICT: 
W. GASKELL, M.A,, Chairman. 
C. T. POYNTING, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 
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February 7th, 1878. 


ODMDDOOCCOOROo. 


] ISS MARY J. GIBSON, of Chideock Brid- 

port, begs to acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of the 
following sums for the Bosnian Relief Fund :—Rev. Wm. Robin- 
son, ls.; Anonymous (Leicester), 1s.; Mrs. Oldham, 1s.; Mr. 
Haslam and family, 3s. ; Mrs, Kennedy, 1s.; Mr. Chas. Isaacs, 
5s.; Mr. Davies and family, £2; H. Hessley, 5s. 6d.; L’Exile 
(Brighton), 1s.; Messrs. Thos. and Wm. Colfox, £10; Mr. T. A. 
Colfox, 1s.; Rev. R. and Mrs. Gibson, 2s.; Mr. Wm. Robinson, 
5s.; Miss Hibbert, 2s.; Rev. H. and Mrs. Solly, £1. 1s.; Mrs. 
Webb, 1s.; Mrs. and Miss Baker, 2s.; A Friend (Crawley) 2s. ; 
Rev. J. Murray, 1s.; Rev. T. Holland, 1s.; Rev. Wm. Odgers 
and family, 15s.; Miss A. L. Colfox, 2s. 6d.; Miss W. Gibson, 6s. 
Total £16. 


JVPINBTERS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT+JAS. HOPGOOD, Esq., London. 
TREASURER—TIM. KENRICK, Esq., Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. £ 
The late Miss Tingecombe, Bath, legacy... 
Horsham Congregation (24th collection) 
Mrs. H. Turner, Stockport (third donation)..... 
J. Taylor, Finsbury Park (annual snbseription).. 
Mrs. Filliter, Tunbridge (third donation) ........ 
W. J. Scott, Birmingham (fourth donation) 
Abel Peyton, Birmingham (fourth donation) ee 
Mrs. H. Briggs, Saltburn-on-Sea (fourth donation) ... 
Jas. Hopgood, Clapham Common (sixth donation, for 
immediate use) 


HE SOUTH WALES DISTRESS FUND. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. fda 
Subscriptions already acknowledged............ccesceeesseeees 69 19 3 
WPI ONE se iacaneet ees getacs tiene eioeceneate 5 0 0 
R. P., Newton . 0.+,2-,6 
W.J. P., Newton. 0.2.6 
A. C., Manchester 010 0 
Misses Milnes, Ma 110 0 
By aL ONGOMG i cctbvesvonseencnscse-asec wre ds 
A Reader of the Unitariau Herald.. ee a = OF 
A Bymipathiger isievcnses cscs csenvesedd . 010 0 
Mrs. M‘Connell, Bakewell 5 0-2 
E. H. D,—per Mrs. M‘Connell, Bakewell . 0¥ 246 
Mrs. Mocatta, Brighton ohn OO 
Mr. Thomas Susans, Southampton... soe 2'00 
Stand School—per Rev. W. C. Squier . ob Ore 
Rev. W. Robinson, Crewkerne.. . 013 0 
Mrs. Hy. Briggs, Harrogate ......iccscesccresene-ssnnesesseosrs 20:40 
Mrs. C. A. Farrington, Manchester—per Rev. J. J 
George .... 113 0 
Rey. J. B. Ll 5s 0 


D p . W. Lloyd.... 

Any subscriptions sent to the Rev. R.J. Jones, Myrtle Cottage 
Aberdare, will be distributed among our churches in relieving 
the most needy cases of our people. 

Parcels of clothing sent to the Rev. J. J. George, will be 
thankfully acknowledged in the Herald, 

Parcels have been received from Mrs. G. H. Coe; Miss 
Wansey, Bridport; Mr. H. B. Wilkinson; Rev. J. B. Lloyd— 
per Rey. BE. W. Lloyd: Mrs. Stanley, Bradford. 


HE Boston Pulpit being now Vacant, SUPPLIES 
for short periods are Wanted.—Apply to THOS. MEGGITT, 
Secretary. 


HE PULPIT of the Unitarian Church, Stockton- 
on-Tees, will be Vacant after the 3lst March.—Applica- 
tions to M. HEAVISIDE, Secretary, Finkle-street. 


CLERGYMAN (Cambridge), Broad Church, 

would like to Engage in Missionary or other Free 
Christian Work, in Bristel or the neighbourhood.—Rev. M. A., 
178, Strand, London, W.C, 


ci Estate Agents, Auctioneers, &e.—The Adver- 

tiser, who is thoroughly acquainted with the business, 
seeks a PARTNERSHIP in an old-established firm.—Address 
A. Y. B., 10, Smith Square, Westminster, 8.W. 


AVID LEWIS LLOYD BRONDEG, Ferry- 

side, Carmarthenshire, Mechanical Engineer (son of the 

late Dr. Lloyd, of Carmarthen), is out of a Situation, owing to 
the failure of the firm with whom he was engaged, and would 
feel grateful to any friends who could assist him to procure one 
either at home or abroad. Out of his articles twelve months. 
Good testimonials. 


Hts WORD: Monthly Free Thought Magazine. 
One Penny, 9d. per doz. 
T. LEYLAND, Moneyrea, Comber, Belfast. 


NITARIAN MAGAZINE, Edited by FRANK 
W. WALTERS, Glasgow. Monthly, One Penny. Orders 
to be sent to Mr. PATERSON, 9, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 


M R.FARRINGTON’S SERMONS, on Religious 
Organisation (printed chiefly for use in his own congre- 
gation). Nos.1, 2, and 3, 1d. each, for sale by Johnson & Rawson. 


UENDRYTH: A Legend of the Heptarchy 
By EDWIN SIDNEY HARTOAND. Price 5s. 
“London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
« A remarkable and beautiful drama.”—Uxitarian Herald, 


By Mrs. PAUL FE. FISHER, : 
Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Friar-street, 
Broadway, London, B.C. S 


f i aE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 

JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures 
and essays, together with reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price Threepence.—London: Trubner and Co., 57 
and 59, Ludgate Hill. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, 
Market-street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate. 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


The Bishop of Rochester seems to be well to do. 
He has just purchased Selsdon Park, which is larger 
than the Archbishop’s place at Addington. There 
is a fine billiard-room in the house, and Bishop 
Thorold is going to convert it into a chapel. 

As showing the need of funeral reform, the Rock 
states that at a recent funeral of a Ritualist clergy- 
man in the diocese of Salisbury an embroidered 
velvet pall of so sumptuous a character was brought 
into requisition that before being used it had to he 
insured in the sum of £250. 

Great interest 1s felt in the forthcoming proceed- 
ings in the Convocation of the province of York. 
The Bishop of Carlisle has given notice of a motion 
which calls attention to the state of the law as it 
affects the Church, and raises the whole question of 
Church and State—rather a remarkable step for a 
bishop to take. 

The Herts Reporter mentions that at Bassing- 
bourn on Sunday week, between the hours of service, 
a football match was played on the Vicarage grounds. 
A large number of men and boys were in attend- 
ance. Itis rumoured that a returr match is to be 
played on Sunday afternoon next. Such proceedings 
make quite a ferment in the village. What will the 
end be ? 

Correspondents of the Church Times are much 
exercised upon the question whether Bishop 
Claughton, at a recent communion service at St. 
Andrew’s, Bedford Square, London, laid his hand 
upon both chalices ; in the event of such an omission 
one writer is aghast at the thought that “some of the 
communicants must really have received in one 
consecrated kind only.” 

It would seem that certain clergy of the Church 
of England are anxious to defend religious education 
against the “ existing regulations of the Code and the 
provisions of the Education Acts,” which they say are 
“nractically disestablishing Christianity” by divorc- 
ing it from education. So the Rev. Wm. Stanyer, 
as secretary of the “ Religious Education Defence 
Society,” is asking Churchmen throughout the 
country to petition the Earl of Beaconsfield, “ That 
regulations should be made providing for the teach- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures in all public elementary 
schools, and that encouragement be given thereto by 
examination report and annual grant.” <A_ bill, he 
says, is being drafted for introduction into Pavrlia- 
ment to bring this about and to prevent our schools 
from becoming ‘nurseries for secularism.” We 
would suggest to Mr. Stanyer that the defence of 
religious education would be better worked out by 
himself and brethren by diligent labour in the Sunday 
school. 

The Biurmingham Post announces that the State 
clergy, finding that they cannot overawe the School 
Board, are now retreating from their non posswmus 
attitude, and consenting to take a share in the 
work of religious education after the example 
set them by Nonconformists. It is said that, 
under the direction of the Rev. E. I. Houghton, 
the diocesan inspector for religious teaching, ar- 
rangements have been made with the School 
Board for the use of four of the most important 
schools, and in these schools religious instruc- 
tion in the principles of the Church of England will 
be given on Saturday mornings to children whose 
parents are willing to permit them to attend. It is 
not intended to rely upon voluntary teachers, but a 
staff of competent paid teachers will be provided— 
selected probably from the Church school teachers 
in the town—and the funds necessary for this pur- 


pose are, at least in part, provided by a grant’ 


ovtained by the bishop from the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

We regret to hear that the distress in China, to 
which we lately referred, has assumed alarming 
proportions. Four large and populous provinces are 
now suffering from absolute famine. One province 
alone, that of Shansi, is as large as England, and 
contains a population nearly equal to one half of the 
entire population of Great Britain. Here the suffer- 
ings of the people are terrible beyond description. For 
three years little or norain has fallen, and at last it has 
become impossible even to sow the seed from which a 
harvest might be reaped, the ground being utterly 
parched and dried up, and-there being no meansof irri- 
gation. Added to this, the geographical situation of this 
province prevents grain being imported from other 
regions, except at an enormous cost. Surrounded on 
nearly all sides by ranges of high mountains, almost 
the only available meays of transporting food is on 
the backs of donkeys and mules. The Chinese 
Government haye voted various sums, amounting in 
all to more than a quarter of a million sterling, and 
have made grants in grain to the extent of about 
12,000 tons. The Protestant missionaries have also 
appealed for aid, and are engaged in distributing 
food among the starving poor. 

The Western Mail, of the 2nd in t., under the 
heading “ Sectarianism and Charity,” states that the 
Messrs. Hudson, of dry soap fame, have sent £500 
into the Merthyr district to be given out in small 
quotas of goods or money by the agents for their 
article, namely, the various grocers of the town, but 


lay a restriction upon the disbursement of the gift. 
All ministers, it appears, are to have the privilege 
of aiding the apportionment of the money amongst 
the poor, to whom tickets are to be given that will 
be cashed by the grocers in money or goods, except- 
ing to those of one religious denomination—the 
Unitarians! Upon this exception the Mad remarks 
“Tn a common calamity which has fallen grievously 
upon all the working classes, it would be idle to 
suppose that the Unitarian has been more exempt 
than his brother Baptist or his brother Methodist ; 
yet, because he has chosen conscientiously to follow 
the religious convictions of his mind, he is to be de- 
barred from the beriefits extended to men who in 
many cases have not exercised their mind at all in 
the matter, but blindly followed in the rut chosen 
by their forerunners. Without raising the issue 
as to the superiority of any ‘ism,’ it does appear to 
us harsh in the extreme that one sect should have 
been singled out for opprobrious distinction, when if 
the wealthy soap, firm had anti-Unitarian notions 
they might in the exercise of Christian charity have 
ignored their scruples in this action of benevolence, 
which, to be pure, should have no leaven of the 
bigot, any more than it should of the advertiser.” 


Oe 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


The ELxpositor, for February. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Tue debate on the Language spoken in Palestine in 
the time of Christ goes on, the Rev. W. Sanday, 
in an elaborate paper, arguing strongly against the 
contention of Dr. Roberts that Christ habitually 
spoke Greek, and maintaining that the Great Teacher 
spoke Aramaic. The editor, in his valuable com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, presents some sug- 
gestive renderings in notes on chaps. xvi., xvii. Mr. 
Cox is a very sympathetic and thoughtful commen- 
tator, and the present paper is one of the best of the 
series on the wonderful Old Testament drama. 
Professor Milligan discusses minutely some recent 
critical readings in the New Testament—Matt. vi. 12, 
vil. 29.—Mark vi. 22, Mark vi. 20. Under the title 
of *‘ Divine Myths,” the Rev. Rayner Winterbotham 
takes the position that the early records of Genesis 
are myths, and that all the efforts made to reconcile 
their statements with history and science are only 
so much earnestness and ingenuity thrown away. 
Mr. Winterbotham’s is a remarkably candid paper ; 
and altogether the magazine is an undoubted power 
in promoting a more rational view of the Bible and 
of theology generally. 

The Congregationalist, for February. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 

THE opening article is a trenchant and powerful 
reply to Mr. Forster’s speech at Bradford, and to 
the Duke of Argyle’s Contemporary article against 
disestablishment. The Rev. T. C. Finlayson con- 
tinues his exposition of the “ Golden Texts” in the 
Sunday School Union lesson; and we note that he 
gives to the prologue to the Fourth Gospel an inter- 
pretation which does not claim it as a proof of the 
Deity of Christ, and which many Unitarians would 
at once and gladly approve. Mrs. Reaney, of Read- 
ing, writes sensibly on “ English Girls in Society.” 
A bit of graphic writing and of pleasant reading is 
Mr. Hollowell’s account of ‘ Divine Worship at 
Bangor,” where the characteristics of a Welsh service 
are livingly sketched. The biographical paper on 
Mr. John Bright, M.P., tells the story of his early 
life, mainly under the guidance of Mr. William 
Robertson, of Rochdale, who has published the life 
of the right hon. gentleman. In the notices of books 
the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectwres 
meet with discriminating criticism. The number is 
quite up to the average in variety and interest. 


London : 


The University Magazine for February. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

The University Magazine presents, this month, a 
new feature, which will go far to make it the 
magazine of the universities dé facto as well as de 
titulo. Under the head “Spirit of the Universities” 
appear letters from Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, full of university news 
and college gossip, The portrait is that of Sir John 
Lubbodk, a very good one, as those of the previous 
series have been; the memoir not so good—stuffed 
with facts but wanting in attractiveness. Perhaps we 
have been spoiled by past character-sketches, which 
have lent such brilliancy to the brown cover. 
The Marquis de Nangis gives a vivid etching of the 
surprises which marked the career of “the thirty- 
fourth King of Italy.” The first of Mr, W.M. Rossetti’s 
two lectures on “Shelley;” a continuation of Mrs. 
Boole’s exceedingly interesting records of her husband 
at home; a descriptive critique of Professor Clifford 
(“The great Panjandrum”) at St. George’s Hall, 
are among the longer articles. .A short one 
on “The Earl of Shaftesbury and his Critics” 
takes the part of his Lordship and of the Dean 
of Carlisle and Canon Miller in withdrawing their 
names from the §,.P.C.K., on the ground that 
Mr. Maitland, in his book on the Argument from 
Prophecy, the publication of which by the society 
was the cause of their retirement, had acted like a 
general who, finding his artillery old-fashioned, 


should evacuate his line of defence without order 
from the Minister of War. It seems to us there 
is a great deal of truth in this way of putting 
it. The reviewer does not say that the artil- 
lery is not old-fashioned. In another article, how~ 
ever, “those well-meaning folk” are credited with. 
absolute folly for having tarred Mr. Bonney’s. 
“Geology” with the same brush as Mr. Maitland’s 
“Prophecy.” The ground of the distinction is that 
the latter is purely speculative, and moreover, “ pro~ 
visional, transitory, and unconyincing,” -while the 
former is “a simple abstract of the actual state 
of our existing knowledge of facts.” When a 
University Magazine can write thus on the 
province of fact and theory, what is to be 
expected from the intelligence of the town,, 
not to say from the country? On _ behalf 
of Lord Shaftesbury we must insist that Mr. 
Bonney’s facts will do as much damage to the tradi~ 
tional interpretation of Genesis i. as Mr. Mait- 
land’s. speculations to that of Isaiah vii. We have 
just room for a charming true story from Mrs, 

oole’s paper :— F 

On entering the breakfast-room one morning, he found 
one of his children occupied in making toast, and 
addressed her in German. Noanswer. After repeating 
his remark two or three times, he asked, “ Don’t 
you understand mo?” “No.” “I don’t think I’ve 
used any new words, have 1?” “I wasn’t listening.” 
“Why weren’t you listening ?” “A pretty thing it would 
be if mother came down and found her toast as black as 
the chimney because little tgirls were talking German. 
with their fathers.” 

es 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


“SABBATH” AND “SUNDAY.” 

The proceedings at a recent meeting of the- 
Glasgow Trades House were disturbed by the lively 
eruption of a Dr, Donald Munro, who proposed that. 
the words “Sunday ” and “Christmas,” occurring in. 
a set of rules submitted for confirmation, should be- 
deleted, and “Sabbath” and “25th December” sub-- 
stituted. He argued that the terms objected to 
tended to bring about “a return to the darkness and. 
ignorance of heathenism and Popery, and the ritual 
and superstition of prelacy,” and that the word 
“Sunday,” in particular, was anti-Scriptural, and. 
attacked the wisdom and sovereignty of God, who, 
being the maker of the “Sabbath,” was entitled to 
the privilege of naming it. The heir of the throne- 
had, he added, lately insulted the feelings of the 
Scotch people by landing from the train ata spot 
saturated with the best blood of Scotland’s dearest 
sons on a Sabbath morning. The doctor’s appeal 
found no response among the members, and the 
rules were passed as originally framed. 

THE RELIGION OF NURSES. 

The question of the employment of Roman. 
Catholic nurses in the institution came up promi- 
nently at the annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary. From the directors’ 
report, and the speech of the chairman in moving 
its adoption, it appeared that there had been a_ 
falling-off in the subscriptions, and especially in the 
in the contributions of the working classes, and_ 
that there was reason to believe that this was partly 
attributable to the insinuations that had been made. 
to the effect that partiality was shown for Roman 
Catholic nurses. Mr. William Kidston moved, as ‘ 
an amendment, that the introduction of Roman. 
Catholic nurses and other servants was objectionable; 
and that it was necessary, in order to restore public 
confidence in the institution, to infuse new blood. 
inta the directorate. In Mr. Kidston’s view, it 
could not be admitted “that an illiterate, low-bred. 
Papist made such a good nurse as an educated, in- 
telligent, Bible-loving Protestant.” The report was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 


Professor Crombie, of St. Andrew’s University,. 
has delivered the first of the Baird Lectures in the 
Blythswood Church, Glasgow, his subject, being 
“The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Gospel of 
St. John.” The lecturer enumerated the ,assaults. 
made on the gospel, beginning with a short account 
of the Alogi in the second century, and alluding to 
the doubts of English Deists in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. The work of Bret-Schneider, ° 
The Probabilia, was passed in review, as being the 
most formidable attack that had yet been made — 
against the gospel. He concluded by referring 
the support given to the traditional view by Schleier-- 
macher and his pupils. ' ‘ 

The Scottish Disestablishment Association, at a 
meeting held at Glasgow, have apeneved of 4n altera-_ 
tion in the constitution of the ay. The declara-— 
tion that the fundamental principle of the Association. 
was that the interests of the country and ion 
demand the disestablishment and disendowment of 

was 


the State Churches of England and Scotl 
deleted ; and a er substituted which d 
that the object of the Society was the dises 
ment and disendowment of the State Chv 
Scotland. This makes the Association more 
a Scottish one, which will doubtless | to 
concentrated effort on the overthrow of the Seo 
State Church, and will probably most aid — 
ultimate abolition of that of England. 
3 ' 


= . - 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


SYSTEMATIC RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

In two articles under the above head in the Unitarian 
Herald of January 11th and January 18th, it was 
shown that in the religious teaching of the young 
the moral consciousness should be the stepping-stone 
by which to reach the religious consciousness, that 
from Conscience we must rise to God. We now 
offer an example of the method. 

We go back then to any of the lessons of the 
moral course. We take now lesson vi. (August 
17, 1877), the story of the Good Samaritan, and 
use it with the scholars in some such way as 
follows :— 

You remember how in the story the traveller is 
riding along the road overhung by crags among 
which dwell fierce robbers. Some of these rush 
down upon him, beat him down, take his money, 
strip him of his clothes, and leave him bruised, 
bloody, stunned, half dead upon the road. 

Now I want you to think first of the conduct of 
the robbers. First, find out by reflecting in your 
own mind what impulses in them led them to this 
cruel act. Will you say they wanted the traveller’s 
money, that was the Desire of Gain. Yes; but was 
this all; think again. If they had worked for gain 
there would have been no harm init. O, yes, they 
must have been possessed with a Love of Hase or 
Idleness which led them to seek gain without work. 
Perhaps, too, they had so long indulged in acts of 
violence and cruelty that the impulse of our nature 
which is given to enable us to be violent or angry 
when it is necessary, had become so strong as to 
give them pleasure in acts of violence and cruelty. 

And now do you thinkit likely that these robbers 
had in their minds no little whisper of a feeling of 
compassion? Was there nothing that said to them, 
“Spare the man and let him go by?” I think there 
must have been some such feeling. I think there 
must haye been something in them which made 
them feel that they were going to do a very bad act. 
But the robbers would not listen to this pleading of 
Compassion, or to this feeling that what they were 
thinking of doing was bad; they listened to them so 
little that they did not even know that they felt them. 
They allowed themselves to be hurried away by 
their lower impulses. 

And now I want you to ask yourselves what you 
think of these robbers for their conduct with regard 
to their own nature; for refusing to listen to their 
higher feelings and giving themselves up to their 
lower one. You think that they were wicked, base, 
hateful. Ave you sure that you think thisP Yes; 
quite sure. Try if you cannot make yourself think 
otherwise. Try if you cannot persuade yourself that 
after all the robbers did the right thing, the noble 
thing, and that it would have been weak, soft folly 
in them to pity the traveller and lose the oppor- 
tunity of taking his money. No; however much you 
try you cannot help thinking that it was wicked, 
base, hateful. You can no more make yourself think 
the opposite than you can make yourself think that 
hot is cold or black is white. What is that feeling 
that tells you the feelings which the robbers obeyed 
were lower feelings, and that in obeying them and 
not listening to the higher they were doing wrong? 
It is Conscience, and you see you have no power 
over Conscience to put it down, to make it go away, 
or make it tell a different story. And now try to 
recollect, did you make that Conscience, that feeling 
-about the robbers come? Did youinvent it or even 
tell it to come? No; it came of its own accord. 
It is true that by education you have been taught to 
attend to it, and therefore to feel it better; but 
education even did not putit in your mind, or give it 
the voice with which it speaks to you. Mark this 
fact, then we shall come to it again presently. 

And now go on to the conduct of the Priest. He 
comes to where the wounded man is lying, he hears 
his piteous tale, but instead of h»lping him, feels his 
own Fearsawakenei, “Ah! robbersabout; should 
not like to be stopped and plundered, should not like 
to be knocked on the head.” He feels, too, the lower 
impulses Love of Rest and Ease, and these plead 


. against Compassion, which does live in him, and 


whispers to him the persuasion to render help. He 
listens to his lower impulse, puts down his nobler 
feeling and hurries on, passing by on the other side— 
leaving the poor traveller to die. Again, what do 

ou think of that Priest because he listened to his 

ower impulses and refused to hear the higher? 
“That he was base, mean, contemptible. His con- 
duct was shameful and hateful.” Try. again, and 
see if you can help feeling and thinking thus. Try 
if you cannot make yourself think and feel that the 
Priest acted the nobler part and is worthy of praise. 
No, you cannot do it, anymore than you can make 

ourself feel that ice is warm and a burning coal, cold. 
on have no power over this feeling of conscience. It 
will notgoaway, will not changeatyourbidding. You 
did not invent it, or make it. It seemed to 


~ come to you of its own accord. Education taught 


‘you to reflect on your own feelings; but even educa- 
tion did not teach you to know which were higher 
and which were lower. But pass on to the Levite. 
He sees’ the wounded man and feels Compassion 


prompting him to relieve, but again in his mind 
rise base Fear and mean Love of Ease and Rest, and 
he passes by on the other side. What do you think 
of him? Just as you did of the Priest, that he is a 
poor man, cowardly being, that his conduct is hate~ 
ful and shameful. Try again if you can alter this 
feeling and think more kindly of this poor Levite. 
No you cannot. There the condemnation of him 
will stay in the mind however you try. It will not 
alter, nor go away any more than it came, at your 
bidding. ROSE, ee 


Lay 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
BY CUTHBERT, C, GRUNDY, F.L.S., F.C.8. 


Sryce the old chief use of Sunday Schools has 
passed away with the coming of a more general 


diffusion of primary education amongst the people, ' 


I believe two leading ideas have takenits place. On 
the one hand, the purpose of making the Sunday 
School chiefly a place for theological instruction, in 
the hope that the children may be led to choose and 
hold the religious beliefs of the church with which 
the school is connected, and of which, to use a 
phrase frequently employed to express this idea, it 
may be the nursery. On the other hand, the feel- 


ing to allow theology a much less prominent place in 
the general class teaching of the Sunday School, to 
have rather the purpose of general care and culture 
of the mind and heart of the children, and to leave the 
more marked doctrinal teaching to gatherings of 
the whole school or to attendance at chapel. The 
two ideas need not necessarily be antagonistic ; 
the one may be and ought to be a help to the other, 
for the simple cultivation of head and heart will 
lead, where any character exists, to the adoption of 
a generous theology, while the inculcation of the 
beliefs of Unitarianism as naturally tends to the 
strengthening and elevation of the powers of the 
mind and the goodness of the heart. But notwith- 
standing this happy alliance and this divine unity, 
the characteristic of Unitarianism, a teacher can 
scarcely fail to base at all events his general work 
upon one of these ideas more than upon the other, 
and to make any suggestions from me useful I must 
preface them by telling you at once that my purpose 
in teaching, while pointing out from time to time the 
difference between Unitarianism and orthodoxy, has 
been less to give direct religio-theological instruction 
than to try, by any and every means, however round 
about, however secular,” to induce individual 
thought and to cultivate the religion of the heart. I 
feel that if we accomplish this we need have little 
fear that a blighting theology will later take hold of 
our scholars, They will be prepared for the more 
theological teaching of addresses in school and of 
sermons and lectures in chapel, and. I believe, will 
appreciate these more truly and carry out 
more thoroughly the lessons inculcated by them than 
if the instruction in the class had been more 
definite and less general in its religious teaching. 
And now to any suggestion I may be able to make. 
With a class of rough-handed, rough-mannered, 
work-a-day lads, bouncing and shouting and 
laughing and working and playing as if higher 
things were foreign to their nature and out of place 
in dealing with them, the teacher is apt to gain, per- 
haps unconsciously, an idea that he has very common 
pace, almost unworthy, material to deal with. 

ow I believe that this idea of the commonness, the 
roughness, of the material we have to work upon is 
just the one thing which stands most in the way of 
our success. If a teacher is to work with pleasure 
and success he must haye a firm belief in the really 
great nature he has to work upon and have a firm 
faith in its wonderful capacity for development. Are 
we likely to look with zeal for a thing in the existence 
of which we scarcely believe P Are we likely to ear- 
nestly try to cultivate a plant in whose capacity for 
development we have but slender faith? It was the 
advice of Faraday, to be prepared beforehand for 
the result of your experiments, to have your 
mind and your eye on the alert for the effects 
that should occur as the result of the processes at 
work; and it seems to me that we also, in our work 
of development and change, should act on this 
advice. The essayist having further enforced the 
necessity of having faith in the scholars, enters a 
strong protest against corporal punishment in 
Sunday-schools, and then proceeds:—Let us not 
expect too much from our scholars, and not forget 
that we have been lads ourselves. I think, too, that 
if we will be boy-men, entering into boyish feelings 
and boyish interests, we shall gain a hold upon the 
lads that dignity and austerity will fail to possess. 
In this way scholars will certainly not look frightened 
of you and avoid coming near you or speaking to 
you, but, what is perhaps better, they will stay to 
speak with you and greet you witha smile. Lads, 
ike children of an nh growth, prefer being led 
to being driven. They would rather follow to 
a pleasant “come with me” than be pushed 
on with a frowning “go there.” I think I 
have said enough to give an idea of what I wish 
to suggest in our intercourse with scholars—faith in 


their good qualities; patience; to constantly re- 
member the power of influence and example, not 
only in our actions and words, but in look and bear- 
ing; to feel and show a kindly interest in them, not 
only in class, but whenever and wherever we meet ; 
and to lead them by kindness, rather than to attempt 
to drive them by force. As to the method of teach- 
ing, Mr. Grundy recommends that it be exclusively 


oral, without books, maps, or pictures. Let us be 
simply “friends in council.” But he adds :—It is 
difficult for one teacher to advise another. Each 


teacher can himself best judge of the means most 
likely to accomplish the object in view. I am not 
one who thinks a high-class education is an absolute 
necessity in a Sunday school teacher, although, other 
things equal, the more education he possessed doubt- 
less the better teacher he will be. An uncultivated, 
good man will do more good in our school than ever 
so clever a man who lacks moral integrity and kind 
feelings. Whatever means may be employed, if we 
but succeed in keeping a lad, and especially one who 
is just developing into the free man, just beginning to 
havean independent place in the world, just beginning 
to feel his strength for good or for evil, at an age 
when doubts and difficulties spring up, and power 
to resist and temptations to succumb develop; if we 
succeed in keeping such a lad or such a girl strong 
for good, upright and true, honest and kind, we haye 
accomplished an act worthy of our most profound 
desire; deserving the patient, earnest devotion of 
every power; worthier than the bravest deed of war, 
grander than the greatest work of science, more 
beautiful than the fairest work of art. I believe 
that a little kind and hearty interest in our 
scholars, and the being to them something of a 
friend, as well as a teacher, is of more importance 
than anything else towards the accomplishment of 
our work, and we all can do and be this. 


— 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ATHEISM. 


In a review of the work of Professor Blackie, 
under the aboye title, the Glasyow Herald says :— 
In the last chapter, on the atheism of reaction, we 
find the author at his best. He lodges a vigorous 
protest against the hard Calvinistic doctrines which 
have been repulsive to so many minds, driving them 
to the opposite extreme of atheism. He begins by 
rebelling against the authority of any one “ with or 
without lawn sleeves,” “dealing damnation round 
the land” on those who do not accept dogmas about 
the Divine nature. One after the other original sin, 
eternal punishment, creation out of nothing, so- 
called answers to prayer, and rigid Sabbatarianism, 
come under the Professor’s free pen, and he does not 
spare them or their upholders. Speaking of asceticism, 
he says :— 

cor on one, can never look upon these sallow saints 
pursuing skulls, and gazing up into heaven through the 
narrow window-sills of a dark cell, which you see on the 
walls of all great picture galleries, without feeling my- 
self driven for relief into a heathenish sympathy with a 
brawny Hergules, a blooming Venus, or a rubicund 
Dionysus.” 

And we cannot refrain from quoting the following 
story of one of those ministers in the North who will 
have no music and no eloquence “ but the alternate 
whine and screech of their own sepulchral yoices :— 

“One of them, I have been informed, in a district of 
the wide county of Inverness, wishing to abolish merrv 
meetings and dances of every kind in his parish, and 
knowing that a fiddle or some musical instrument was a 
necessary adjunct of such assemblies, took occasion one 
day, when her husband, who was a fiddler, happened to 
be absent, to call on a woman of his congregation, in 
order to give her a serious remonstrance on the grave sin 
of fiddling at balls and weddings. The woman con- 
fessed that it was not exactly the most saintly occupa- 
tion, but she did not see there was any harm in it; that 
even King David, the man after God’s own heart, danced 
before the Lord, which he could not have done without 
a fiddle, or some such instrument; and, besides that, her 
husband might often earn a pound in the half-year by 
his fiddling, which could not be well wanted when 
the rent was to be paid. ‘Well,’ said the minis- 
ter, ‘here’s a pound for you, and give me _ the 
fiddle The woman obeyed: she brought down 
the fiddle and pocketed the pound, and the reverend 
gentleman forthwith broke the back cf the instrument 
with a violent bang upon the table, and flung the wreck 
ofit into the fire. This was dramatic enough; but the 
fiddle was not yet exterminated. The woman, true to 
her descent from Eve, had, on this trying occasion, 
encountered the clerical bear with a toach of the wisdom 
of the serpent. She had ee down an old obsolete 
fiddle from the garret, and left the real offender un- 
harmed in his case! ” 

Professor Blackie affirms that Tyndall, Martizeau, 
Atkinson, and the rest condemn certair notions 
regarding God and creation of which “no sane 
theist ever dreamed ;” “and evolution,” he further 
says, “is a doctrine to which no Christian theologian 
can have the slightest objection,” But when one 
thinks of the numerous volumes of outpourings of 
wrath and anathema which have been hurled at 
Darwin and his co-workers, one must conclude, if 
the Professor is right, that sane theists are in a 
minority, and that a large number of ministers claim 
the title of Christian theologians who have no right 
to it. The book is full of smart points and descrip- 
tive epithets, and it is delightful reading. We hope 
it may have an extensive circulation, 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
BY MRS. E. D, CHENEY. 


“Many in one,” our fathers said, 
Many in one, say we; 

Of differing creeds, of differing forms, 
Love brings us unity. 


Let Science scan the open page 
Of sky and sea and land, 
And tell the secrets written there 
3y ‘Time’s mysterious hand. 


Let Art reveal the inner thought 
In Nature’s forms of grace, 

And feel God’s presence every where, 
See everywhere his face. 


Let Faith attune the hidden strings 
That Science cannot sound, 

And Future, Past, and Present bind 
In one harmonious sound. 


From each, from all, may life outflow, 
To each and all flow in; 


It needs us all to swell the chords 
Of Life’s triumphant hymn. 


Che Unitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1878. 


FREE TEACHING AND FREE LEARN- 
ING IN THEOLOGY. 
We wish to call attention to the lectures which 
are to be delivered in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, in connection with the courses of 
study prescribed hy Manchester New College 
for its local theological examinations in May 
next. The object of these lectures was pri- 
marily to help candidates in preparing for 
the examinations, but it was determined at 
the same time to enlarge their scope so that 
they should be of practical value to all who 
attended, whether going in for the examina- 
tions or not—the acquisition of sound syste- 
matic knowledge being the main thing, of 
which the examination certificate is only the 
proof. . These lectures are an attempt to give 
such instruction in theology to our young 
people—young men and women from sixteen 
years upwards, who have time for further 
culture and desire to use these opportunities to 
the best advantage. In order to give an oppor- 
tumty for attending more than one course— 
though, as a rule, one course is quite suffi- 
cient at a time—the lectures are given 
at different times. The course on the Old 
Testament History and Literature, by the 
Rey. T. Elford Poynting, begins at three 
o'clock; that on the Rational Grounds and 
Truths of Moral Religion, by’ the Rev. James 
Black, begins at four o'clock; that on New 
Testament Literature and Theology, by the Rev. 
Charles T. Poynting, begins at five o’clock on 
‘Wednesday afternoons ; while the last course, 
on the History of the Church in its more Criti- 
cal Periods, by the Rey. S. Alfred Steinthal, 
begins at half-past seven o’clock on Tuesday 


evenings. Each course will include about 
twelve lectures, and also conversational 
instruction. As to the fundamental prin- 


ciple of the lectures it is not necessary to 
say much here. That principle is essentially 
free teaching and free learning in theology. 
The main aim is to. show those principles by 
the use of which, the learners may find the 
truth for themselves. Lecturers under such a 
system will strive to be-«s impartial and single- 
minded in teaching the several branches of 
theological study as if they were giving lessons 
in geology or chemistry. We recentiy urged 
the paramount claims of a systematic study of 
some part of theology in all real culture, and 
the subject was handled with admirable fullness 
and power in the paper read by Professor 
Upton at the Inaugural Meeting on Wednes- 
day. The comparative smallness of the audience 
at that meeting, however, once more deeply 


impresses us with the need of urging the matter 


with all importunity. How can any one profess 
eyen the most elementary acquaintance with the 


best thoughts of the greatest minds if he knows 
nothing of that subject which has occupied 
the best thoughts of the greatest minds at 
every time? Theology is in every sense 
the queen of the sciences, and no subject 
better repays in every way—-in training and 
disciplining the mind, the imagination, the 
affections and sympathies—faithful conscien- 
tious study. And to-day especially, when old 
traditional theologies are breaking up on every 
side, how are our young people to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, how to know what real 
foundation is left, unless carefully trained in 
the use of that instrument by which alone truth 
can be determined? Do not we, with all our 
vaunted love of truth, need some quickening of 
our conscience in this respect? How many of 
our young people are still a prey to that most 
destructive of superstitious prejudices, that all 
that is necessary in these matters is a few stock 
negations and cheap phrases! Truth is not 
learned in .aday. And here if absolute truth 
be inaccessible, yet the love of truth is the one 
foundation of the whole of the moral and reli- 
gious life. No pains, we are assured, will be 
spared to make these lectures what are wanted by 
the young people in this respect, and we trust 
that a due response will be made in reply to 
these eflorts. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS IN 
BERLIN. 
Wer are glad to learn that the article in the 
Theological Review, by the Rey. A. CHALMERS, of 
Cambridge, on ‘The Ecclesiastical Crisis in Berlin,” 
has attracted very favourable attention in liberal 
circles in Germany, and called forth high praise from 


a portion of the religious press. “In a critique upon. 


it in the Neue Evang: Gemeinde Bote (which is 
quoted at length by one of the chief organs 
of the PRorEsTANTEN-VEREIN), it is stated that 
Mr. Cuatmers’ description of the present un- 
fortunate condition of religious affairs in Berlin 
is “so unsparingly accurate, so painfully correct 
in every particular, that the German reader, 
no matter how anxious to question its correctness, 
would find mit nothing to contradict, to alter, or to 
soften down.” <A similar complaint is paid in refer- 
ence to Mr, CHALMERS’ examination of the causes 
of this unsafisfactory state of things, and to that 
part of the article which tells the story of the late 
disputes, while the concluding portion is translated 
in full and given in both papers. The writer of this 
critique also finds opportunity for ‘dealing a sharp 
home-thrust at Herr von TrrirscHKE, who in a 
somewhat inacurate and extremely one-sided article, 
has lately brought his great influence to bear against 
the Liberal party. He strongly recommends him 
to study the account given of the present conflict in 
the Theological Review, and assures him he will find 
there more exact information and a better under- 
standing of the whole situation than he at present 
seems to possess. We are sometimes apt to 
complain that the literary work done by Uni- 
tarian ministers is only read within our own 
denomination, and it is therefore all the more 
gratifying to find that Mr Cuatmrr’s extensive 
acquaintance with German thought and modern 
religious movements has found appreciation amongst 
our continental allies, 
CEA 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


James I’reeman Clarke’s little book, containing six 
lectures on Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion 
is already proving a werd in season to many inquir- 
ing minds. Irom Georgia the Christian Register 
receives a pleasant testimony of its usefulness; and 
in one Ghio community it has wrought a wholesome 
change in the temper of one class of religious people. 
It is a good book for Unitarians to give away—or 
keep. We hope to hear soon that it is on sale at 
the rooms of. the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, London, 


REV. DAVID MACRAE ON HERETICS, 
HERESY, AND FETISHISM. 
Sprakine at Clackmannan at the annual soiree of 
the U.P. Church, and referring to the chairman's 
remark that some people thought him a great heretie, 
Mr. Macrae said that, if heresy meant revolt from 
ecclesiasticism and superstition, he was a heretic 
in good company. As to the present revolt from 
Westminster orthodoxy, he doubted if he and 
others in revolt were more heretics than the- 
Church to which. they belonged. That would 
be seen by-and-by. The real _ heretic was 
the Westminster Confession. The Westmin-- 
ster dogma of everlasting torment in _ itself 
is a subversion of God’s character as re-- 
vealed in Christ, and amounts to a denial of. 
the Gospel. Carried to its issue, it robs God of His 
goodness. His mercy, and His justice. It robs Him 
even of His sovereignty, giving sin a power of main- 
taining itself against Him for ever, and so leaving 
the devil to all eternity master of the situation. 
Whether he (Mr. Macrae) was a heretic, was even at 
variance with the Church in rejecting such dogmas,, 
would by and by be seen. ‘The first necessity, in the 
present state of things, was that the present policy 
of evasion and concealment should be reversed, and 
the Church’s real convictions be made known. The 
second was that her Confession should be squared. 
with her actual faith. The third was that this 
should be done on grounds that would make her 
new creed a help and not a hindrance, and allow her 
henceforth to advance freely, as God shall guide, to 
the full knowledge, and proclamation, and practice 
of the truth. He had good hope from the appoint- 
ment of the U.P. Revision Committee. It was the 
first victory in a cause that would advance from 
Church to Church and liberate the theology of: 
Scotland. Theological emancipation was nota thing 
to be achieved by a stroke. The conflict was only 
beginning. It was being waged against enormous 
odds; it would need the help of all who loyed the 
truth more than the traditions of men. People were 
alarmed at the spread of Romanism, and the pros-- 
pect of a Roman hierarchy in Scotland. But we were 
only reaping what we had sown. Making a Pope of 
ihe Confession of Faith, frowning upon the exercise 
of independent juigment, and teaching the people to- 
try men, and even the Bible, at the bar of human 
tradition, was another form of Popery. It was 
Romanism in a Geneva gown. We have been play-- 
ing at a game which Rome plays best. We are 
involved in a fetishism which is only baptised with 
Christian names. The Church is made a fetish when 
attendance there is made a substitute for Christian 
life. The Lord’s Supper is made a fetish when con-- — 
secrated bread is made to do duty for a consecrated 
heart. The creed and formula is made a fetish. 
when it is allowed to stand -between us and the 
Bible. The Bible itself is made a fetish when it is 
allowed to stand between us and God; when the 
letter is put in place of the Spirit; when the Bool 
is worshipped instead of Him of whom it tells 5. 
when the lamp is made an idol of instead of being 
used as a light to guide our steps. The Bible, the 
Church, the sacraments, the creeds and catechisms. 
of every name, are to be judged by their fitness to. 
make men good, to bring men into living communion 
with God, into Christian fellowship with one another). 
and into harmony with the spiritual laws of the- 

universe. 


BISHOP FRASER’S CONCESSIONS. 


Bisuop Fraser often gives expression to liberat 
sentiments in theology, but never, perhaps, has he 
openly taken so wide a departure from the old hard 
and fast line of orthodoxy as he did in an address 
given on Monday last to the Liverpool Sunday 
School Church of England Institute, at the Liyer- 
pool College. Again and again has he Mace for 
greater simplicity in our conceptions of Christianity. 
and again and again has he urged the prejudicial 
effect on religion of the spirit of dogmatism. But, 
as far as we are aware, he has not, until Monday 
last, so boldly uttered opinions. widely divergen 
from that theology which makes Christianity Ped 
ent upon the infallibility of the Bible. He was 
speaking of the difficulties that beset the work of 
Sunday schools in consequence of the religious doubts. 
of the age. He said that there were many points of 
doctrine upon which reading, and stud, ete. 
tion had made him think,and upon whickth 2 ou Y 
of these thoughts was that he knew to-day muce. 
less clearly than he thought he knew 25 years ago,and. 


ag o,and 
that he shorild be much less disposed to give a Laie ie 
opinion to-day on many points than he sh 


quarter of a century ago. He thought th 
testants had dogmatised just aoe nd 


absolutely as any other school of theologians. They 
had dogmatised far too Senstodty ees ras 
time when the literal interpretation of the cosmogony. 
of the first chapter of- the Book of Genesis f 
thought to be an undoubted truth, and whe 
days of the creation were said positively to’ be days 
of twenty-four hours. There might be some who” 
held that doctrine still, but it must be i 


that those views had undergone a severe wrision, 


i 
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and he supposed that most of them, if they were 
perfectly honest, would say that at the present 
moment they were not prepared to give a 
dogmatic, positive interpretation of the first 
chapter of the Book of Genesis; but, as Paley 
told them long ago, it would he the greatest 
of blunders to make Christianity answer with its 
life for an interpretation of which no one could 
pretend to say that it had the stamp of divine truth 
upon it for every historic incident in the Mosaic 
record. The vital principles of Christianity were 
very few—that was a point he was always anxious 
to insist upon—were very practical, and very simple. 
To believe in a Father who made us, in a Saviour 
who redeemed us, and in the Spirit who sanctified 
us; to recognise that there was a law of God, a 
very simple one—Christ summed it up in two com- 
mandments—by which we were to govern our steps, 
and that in the effort to rule our way aright we had 
a help from God, which we had only to seek by the 
aaa means of prayer and the sacraments, to 
obtain; and to believe in the resurrection of the dead 
and the eternal judgment—there they had the sum 
and substance of Christianity. [f they could get 
people to lay fast hoid upon those, and if they could 
make those truths practically operative upon the 
minds and hearts and consciences of their scholars, 
they might put on one side such questions as these : 
“ Were those days of the Ist chapter of Genesis days 
of 24 hours?” ‘ Was the deluge universal or not ?” 
“ Were the patriarchs’ 960 years of 365 days or not?” 
“Were those last verses of the Gospel of St. Mark 
the. genuine product of the Evangelist or not?” 
“Was that verse in the 8th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles genuine or not?” “ Were those verses 
of the three heavenly witnesses in the First Epistle 
of St. John genuine or not?” They did not teach 
these vital things; and though he admitted that if, 
as people told them, the Christian faith was a house 
of cards, no doubt it would be a matter of supreme 
danger to allow doubts of this kind, even for a mio- 
ment, to find entrance into people’s minds, that was 
not the idea of the church of the living God which 
the Bible presented to us. It was nota house of 
cards, but a house of solid stone resting on a sure 
foundation, built up by the faith of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone. 


oe 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Reports addressed to the committee of the Liverpoo 
Domestic Mission Society by their ministers to the 
poor, the Revs. John Shannon and F. Summers, have 
just been circulated, previous to the forty-first annual 
eneral meeting of the society, which will be held on 
‘riday evening next, the 15th inst., in the Mission 
Room, Beaufort-street, under the presidency of 
George Holt, Esq. We take from the reports, which 
are of a very interesting character, and which testify 
in many ways to the good work of the mission, a 
few paragraphs. The Rev. John Shannon says :— 


THE CONDITION OF WORKING PEOPLE. 

Working people are not as prosperous as they were 
three or four years ago. I hope there is not much 
actual destitution; but money is by no means 
plentiful. As I go from house to house I hear great 
complaints about the scarcity of work. Shipwrights, 
boiler makers, riggers, sail makers, and the various 
classes of unskilled labourers, tell me that employment 
is very irregular. The slackness of work at the 
Mersey Steel and Iron Company’s works affects the 
condition of the people I visit. 

Mr, SHANNON then gives some touching instances 
of how families contrive to exist on very slender 
earnings, and cites cases relieved out of the Poor's 
Purse. As proofs of the honesty of the poor it is 
worth noting that he advanced £2, 10s. to a respect- 
able widow, with two children, for the purchase of a 
sewing machine, to enable her to support herself and 
family. The money has been returned. He lent £3 
to another until her two boys returned from long 
yoyages with their wages. With the exception 
of a few shillings this has been repaid. A small 
sum lent to a third has been refunded. He 
advanced £1 to a woman, whose husband is very 
irregularly employed, on the faith of a legacy which 
should be forthcoming. The delay of law is pro- 
yerbial, and as the legacy has not been received, the 
thoney has not been repaid. The woman, how- 
ever, 1s honest; she has faithfully paid smaller sums 
lent to her, and he has confidence that this will be 
returned in due time, 

KINDNESS AMONG THE POOR, 

~ Several poor people that I know have eharge of 
children who do not belong to them, and apparently 
treat them in every respect as their own. Two 
children who come to our Sunday Scliool are brought 
up by a woman upon whom they have little claim ; 
and this woman has a large family of her own. One 
of these children is an orphan; and the other has a 
father living somewhere, but he takes no interest in 
his child. I called a few weeks ago at the house of | 
awoman who has ten children, and to my surprise | 
she told me she had brought up, and been a mother 
to, an eJeventh child that did not belong to her. Mrs. 
K——1, who lives in a cellar in R——n-street, is a 
‘poor but very respectable widow, and maintains her- 
ref by keeping a shop for smallwares and sweets. 
‘Until lately, I thought a boy about nine or ten years 
1d, who liyes with her, was her own child. She has 
told me that the child belonged toa poor widow who 


died some years ago; that she was engaged to nurse 

him as a babe, while his mother was in a situalion; 

that he was left an orphan and without friends ; that 

she could not bear to think of his going to the Work- 

house ; and she is bringing him up as tenderly, and 

educating him as carefully, as if he were her own. 
THE MORAL CONDITION OF THE Poor, 

It is hazardous to venture an opinion respecting the 
moral condition of my district; I think, however, it 
is encouraging My own impression is that the 
drunkenness is less than last year, I have certainly 
seen fewer drunken people in broad daylight, and at 
the doors of public houses. The festive season of 


Chiistmas and New Year has passed by, and 1 | 


have not heard of any scene of riot or disorder, 
The hard times may partly account for a decrease of 
inebriety ; but I have a strong conviction that a 
higher moral feeling is growing on this subject among 
the working classes, and that they are becoming more 
alive than formerly to the sin and shame of drunken- 
ness. Wherever I go among the homes of the poor, 
I find members of Bands of Hope, Good Templar 
Lodges, and other Temperance organisations, and 
these people must all exercise a salutary influence 
among their friends and neighbours, not only in 
setting an example of strict sobriety, but also in 
creating and sustaining a healthy popular opinion 
respecting the sin and disgrace of drunken indulgence. 

I hope these remarks will not leave the impression 
that, through long intercourse with the poor, 1 am 
becoming insensible to the evil of intemperance. I 
believe it is the greatest sin and curse of our country, 
responsible directly or indirectly for nine-tenths of 
our poverty, and a great part of our crime. I have 
during the year, conversed’ with some incorrigible 
drunkards, who have been advised and warned in vain ; 
but I also know hopeful people who haye listened 
to reason, have forsaken their evil ways, and are 
giving every promise of becoming respectable mem- 
bers of society. There are some saving money when 
they can, and attending our week evening meetings 
and Sunday services, who not long ago were leading 
thoughtless, spendthrift lives. 


WHAT COTTAGE OWNERS MIGHT DO, 


I think the owners of cottage property and col- 
lectors of rents might do something to raise the 
moral character of the poor. Since I came to Liver- 
pool I have known courts of six, eight, or more 
houses (often belonging to two or three separate 
owners) once respectable, that have deteriorated in 
value through allowing, in the first instance, one or 
two drunken families to settle in them, The respect- 
able people gradually moved away, and those courts 
were abandoned to the dissolute. Care in choosing 
new tenants might have prevented this unfortunate 
result. I know a lady who owns a good deal of cottage 
property, within a few yards of the Mission House. 
she looks after it, and collects her own rents. She 
tells me she has little trouble with it, and scarcely any 
difficulty in getting the rents. Whena house is empty 
and a new tenant applies, she is not satisfied with a 
written character, or with seeing an old rent book. 
A tenant will sometimes apply under an assumed 
name, or show arent book that does not belong to 
him. She always seeks a personal interview with his 
late landlord or collector, or some respectable person 
to whom he can refer. Owners of small houses, by 
acting as judiciously as this lady—-looking after their 
property personally, and not trusting too much to 
collectors; keeping it in good repair and decent 
condition, inside and outside; and exercising great 
care, and making minute inquiry respecting the 
character and respectability of the tenants they 
choose—would be, I believe, consulting their own 
best interests, and also conferring a blessing on the 
community. 

SunpAyY SERVICES.—The attendance at the Sunday 
morning service averages about 80; consisting of a 
few adults, the scholars of the Sunday school, and 
the members of the choir, who are, for the, most part, 
older pupils of the school, The attendance at the 
evening service kept up better last summer than 
usual. During the autumn months it has been 100 
or more. The congregation is endeayowing to 
organise itself a little more. Monthly collections 
are made, monthly committee meetings are held, 
cards of membership are issued, and a list is kept of 
those who look upon the chapel as their religious 
home. 

SunpAy ScHooL.—Mr. Summers has superintended 
the school during the past year. The average atten- 
dance in the morning has been 56; in the afternoon 
93; which is an improvement upon last year, more 
especially in the morning. The Sunday school 
library contains 365 books; during the year there 
have been 39 readers, and 1,971 issues of books; and 
49 new books have been bought and added to the 
library. Mr. White has sold in the school 38 copies 
of Young Days. My. Currie, as usual manages the 
savings bank; and interest is given to the children 
on all money allowed to remain till the New Year. 

PROVIDENT Socrety.—The amount collected in the 
mission district during 1877 has been £1,671, L1s. 11d., 
against £1,570. 4s. 7d. of thé previous year. Provi- 
dent visiting brings the rich and.poor, the intelligent 
and less instructed, into friendly intercourse, and 
thus helps, in some measure, to bridge over the 
ehasm which, unhappily, separates the different 

classes of society. 

Nr. Shannon concludes his report by express- 
ing his warmest thanks to the many friends 
who, during the past year, »have cheerfully 
and regularly given valweble help in the day and 
Sunday-schools, in the musical training of the young, 
in provident visiting and collection, in the mother’s 


meeting, and in the week evening readings and 
entertainments. Without their aid the work of the 
mission could not be efficiently sustained, and he 
feels assured that the consciousness of doing some 
good is their all-sufficient reward and satisfaction. 
The Rey. Frederic Summers supplements Mr. 
Shannon’s report by giving an account of the prin- 
cipal part of his work in visiting the distressed and 
dying, and in conducting the various agencies in 
connection with the mission. Mr. Summers espe- 
cially mentions the institutions which he has himself 
set on foot, and given life and aid to, by his zeal and 
energy, during the last twelye months,— Wednesday 
evening service, Sunday evening college services 
(which are held in one of the courts of the lowest 
street in the district, after the usual Mission-room 
service), Mothers’ Meeting, Girls’ Sewing Class, 
Weekly Temperance Meeting, Band of Hope, and 
Penny Entertainments. In all these ways the Mission 
is exercising a redeeming influence ; and when the 
friends and supporters of 1t come together on Friday 
evening next, they will assuredly feel that, in an 
effective, though quiet and noiseless, way, the 
institution is “bringing a little human love to mend 


the world.” 
——— 


ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

On Friday evening the second annual meeting and 
soiree of the members and friends of this association 
were held in the Ulster Minor Hall—the Rey. William 
Napier (Clough) presiding. There was a large atten- 
dance, and amongst those present were—Rey. C. J. 
McAlester, Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A.; Rey. John 
Jellie, Rev. T. H. M. Scott, M.A.; Rev. J. Pollard, 
Messrs. Richard Patterson, Nicholas Oakman, Wm. 
Campbell, James Neill, James M‘Fadden, Alex. 
Hunter, J. W. M‘Ninch, Dr. M‘Mordie, Messrs. N. A. 
Campbell, R. J. M‘Mordie, Robert Irvine, John C, 
Hunter, George Patterson, J. W. Russell, Robert 
M‘Clelland, jun.; Frederick Little, D.C. Patterson, 
William Spackman, Joseph M‘Caul, W. B. Boomer, 
James M‘Clelland, C. R. Russell, G. Orr, M.D.; 
John Carmichael, Joseph M‘Ninch, Thomas Ritchie, 
W. O. Hume, W. H. M‘Fadden, Drummond 
Porter, Robert Thompson, W. H. Ash, John 
Dickson, John Nelson, W. Sweeney, jun.; Wm. Taylor, 
D. Petticrew, W. Boyce, Robt. Rankin, W. P. Jennings, 
E. J. M‘Ervel, W. H. Quinn, John M‘Cormick, George 
Sinclair, John Cronne, Wm. Kennedy, J. A. Gray, 
James Leslie, James Cronne, James Hamilton, D. 
Lowry, W. Orr, L. Drennan, Geo. Linn, Robert Gray, 
and a large number of ladies. After tea the meeting 
was opened with prayer by the Rey, Alexander 
Gordon. 

The CHAIRMAN then said he would rather some 
person of more experience, weight, and infiuence 
than himself had been called upon to preside. Never- 
theless, he was happy to take the chair upon the 
occasion, and bear his humble testimony to the un- 
speakable worth of the Christian faith which they all 
professed in common. He deemed it an honour to be 
allowed to do something even in an humble way to 
promote the growth and spread the influence of 
Unitarian Christianity. It was to promote that holy 
cause, and for the purpose of spreading abroad 
literature of a healthy Christian tendency that the 
Ulster Unitarian Christian Association, which held its 
second annual meeting that night, wasformed. He 
remembered, as he was present at the inaugural 
meeting that time two years, ago, the fewness of 
those present, as compared with this meeting, giving 
rise to doubts and misgivings. He was happy to see 
sucha large gathering now before him, and he thought 
there was no occasion for their doubts and misgivings ; 
their success had amply rebuked their fears. (Ap- 
plause.) He need not tell them that he entertained the 
heartiest good wishes for the success of the Ulster 
Unitarian Christian Association, because he thought 
the principles which it set forth were the principles 
of their early fathers, and without casting reflection 
on any person, on any church or denomination what- 
ever, he believed that Unitarian Christianity, as ex- 
pounded by their early fathers and set forth jin 
the writings of Dr. Channing, were the nearest 
and truest approach to the printed Gospel. (Hear, 
hear.) That Unitarian Christianity was based upon 
the foundation of the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, It was 
the religion calculated to win the affections and 
satisfy the inclinations and cravings of our reason. 
It was calculated to rouse them to a sense of their 
duty, to promote the growth of Christianity, to foster 
love and truth, and therefore he would do all that he 
could that it might be spread abroad, He did not 
mean to say that it was the only form of Christi- 
anity that was admirable, because he thought all 
forms were calculated to do good. It was their aim 
to set forth what they believed to be gospel truth, 
not in any offensive manner, but in love and affection. 
He hoped no publication would come from their de- 
pository which would wound the susceptibilities of 
any one. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps no church in pro- 
portion to its members could show a larger number 
of men of power and genius, men who have done 
great work, who were ornaments to their species, and 
a benefit to mankind. (Hear, hear.) They knew the 
cause of the.origin of this society. It was that they 
might not have any complicity with the spreading 
abroad of views which were justly felt to impugn the 
divine origin of Christianity. While they gave their 
opponents at that time credit for sincerity, they must 
take credit to themselves, for they intended to hold 
aloft the banner of the Lord Jesus Christ, and through 
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good and evil report they would so, (Applause.) 
They did well in separating from the old society. 
(Hear, hear.) Since the separation the course of that 
society had developed itself so as to more than 
realise their fears, (Hear, hear.) And not only that, but 
objectionable literature, against which they protested, 
had been circulated in all its fulness, and he had it 
on reliable authority that large numbers of publica- 
tions ignoring the existence of religion, and setting 
it forth asa hindrance to civilisation, had been dis- 
seminated.* That was going a step too far, and he 
thought it bad enough to disseminate works impugn- 
ing the Divine origin of Christianity. It was for 
the Ulster Unitarian Christian Association to follow 
the course they had shaped for themselves through 
good and evil report. Let them stand fast in their 
Unitarian faith, and let them not be led away by 
spurious liberalism, (Applause.) 

The Rey. C. J. McALESTER then read the annual 
report, from which the following is an extract :— 

“Your committee have much pleasure in stating 
that the several local treasurers have, in the great 
majority of cases, devoted themselves actively and 
successfully to the work of gathering in contributions 
in aid of the association’s funds, as the list of sub- 
scriptions to be appended to this report will clearly 
show. Last year the annual subscriptions amounted 
to £93. 9s. 6d., contributed by 354 individuals. In 
the year just closed the annual subscribers amounted 
to £150. 7s. 0d., contributed by 433 individuals. This 
enumeration does not include, for either year, life 
members and other donors who did not enter their 
names in the list of annual subscriptions. Of these 
there were, in 1876, 36. as appears from the appendix 
to the printed report. This year, as was to have been 
expected, the number of such contributors was much 
smaller; but still the constituency of the association 
has been considerably enlarged, a circumstance which 
must be highly gratifying to all persons who approve 
of the great principles for the promotion of which it 
was established, The treasurer’s statement. of ac- 
counts will show that the largest contribution to our 
funds made during the past year was sent, unsolicited 
and.unexpected, by a lady resident in the south of 
England.—The sale of books and tracts at the de- 
pository amounted during the year to the sum of 
£147, 14s. 5d. This may perhaps appear.to some 
persons an inadequate result for all the care that has 
been devoted to the procurement and publication of 
works calculated to promote the objects of the asso- 
ciation; nor do the committee conceal that they 
would have had much pleasure in reporting sales 
to ten times or twenty times that amount. But it 
is to be observed that the whole of the sum above 
specified represents literature, properly so called, 
the privilege of selling stationary on her own 
account being part of our agent’s well-earned 
remuneration, by our agreement with her, as re- 
ported to the last annual meeting. Still further, 
it is to be noted that all the works on sale at our 
establishment are offered at or under the first cost; 
and lastly, sales for money alone are taken into 
account, Large quantities of various publications 
have been given gratis at the depository, in pursu- 
ance of instructions given to your agents to do so 
under proper limitations, and various grants haye 
been made tomembers of the Association and others 
for gratuitous distribution. The committee have to 
express their regret that Mr. Richard Patterson has 
been obliged by the pressure of other business to 
retire from the office of treasurer to the Association. 
They are grateful to him for his valuable services 
while he held office.” 

Rey. T. H. M. Scorr (Dunmutry) said he felt grati- 
fied at being present that evening, and it was with 
pleasure that he moved the adoption of the excellent 
report just read. He shared entirely in the regret ex- 
pressed by the Rey. Mr. McAlester at the absence of 
one from amongst them that evening who, if present, 
would be accorded a warm and hearty greeting. He 
alluded to the Rev. John Scott Porter—(applause)— 
whose name had only to be mentioned in any Uni- 
tarian Christian Society to elicitthe warmest approval, 
and whose memory would be endeared to Unitarians 
as long as the Unitarian name existed. They could 
now only hope that, with God’s blessing, he would 
be soon in their midst again, restored to perfect 
health. (Applause.) The speaker then entered into 
an elaborate review of the work done by the society, 
and concluded by wishing it a prosperous future. 

Rey. JOHN JELLIE seconded the resolution, and 
said that although from a theological standpoint, 
perhaps, he belonged to the more liberal section of 
Unitarian Christians, he sympathised most heartily 
with the object of the society (Applause.) 

Rey. C. J. McALESTER then delivered an eloquent 
address on “ Unitarian Christianity.” He concluded 
by moving the following resolution:—‘ That Unit- 
arian Christianity, inehiding as its. two leading 
principles a belief in the sole deity of God our Father, 
and in the divine mission and authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, commends itself to our love and 
veneration as being in accordance with the best 
feelings of the human heart, and perfectly fitted to 
promote the moral and spiritual good of all who 
embrace it.” 

Mr. JoHN NELSON seconded the motion, which 
was passed, 
_ The Rey, ALEXANDER GORDON moved—* That it 
is especially incumbent on all who desire ta promote 


*We give the report above as it appears in the columns of two 
Belfast contemporaries, but we are reluctant to believe that the 
chairman’s intention was to assert upon reliable authority that 
publications setting forth “religion as a hindrance to civilisa- 
tion” were disseminated from the depository of the older 
society in Donegal-street.—Eps. U, H. 
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the Sunday-schools.” 
tions, the Rey. A. Gordon alluded at some length to 
the benefits arising from Sunday-school teaching to 
the young, and impressed upon his hearers the neces- 
sity for instilling into the minds of children at an 
early age sound Unitarian principles. 

Mr. WiLLIAM SPACKMAN seconded the resolution, 
which was passed. 

The following resolution was adopted with accla- 
mation :—*‘ That we desire to convey to our venerable 
and valued friend, the Rey. John Scott Porter, our 
sympathy with him in his recent illness, our gratifica- 
tion that he is in a great measure recovered, and our 
earnest hope that he may be spared for years to come 
to labour in the cause of Christian truth and freedom, 
with which his name has been so long and so honour- 
ably associated.” 

The office-bearers were re-elected, and a vote of 
thanks to the chatrman concluded the proceedings. 


FREE TEACHING AND FREE LEARNING 
IN THEOLOGY. 


On Wednesday evening, in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, Professor Upton, B.A., delivered the inaugural 
lecture of a course to be given there during 
the ensuing session. The attendance was not 
large; among those present we noticed the 
Revs. T. E. Poynting, James Black, M.A.; Charles T. 
Poynting, B.A.; J. B, Lloyd, James Harrop, T. Lloyd 
Jones, Wm. Harrison; Messrs, James Bennett, 8S. B. 
Worthington, W. H. Herford, B.A., Harry Rawson, 
John Thomas, and others. 

In the absence of the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., presided, and opened the 
proceedings by saying that those who had seen the 
advertisement convening that meeting would have 
learnt something of the nature of the movement 
which they had taken in hand. They were of opinion 
that no life is sufficient that did not take in a fair 
cultivation of man’s whole nature, and enmtbrace the 
religious questions which affect his relation to God, 
to this life and to the next. (Hear, hear.) At pre- 
sent there is too much inclination among men to 
seek learning for its immediate fruit through 
worldly advantage—tempting them to live a life for 
to-day. There is a great want of the culture of the 
soul and the spirit, so that men might rear their souls 
not only for to-day but for the time to come. (Hear, 
hear.) They were anxious to apply the same methods 
that they had learned to apply in scientific culture— 
to rely upon honest research and a frank declaration 
of results—and to have faith in the ultimate issues 
that might arise from their abiding by such condi- 
tions. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Upron then delivered his lecture, changing 
the title of it from “The distinctive character and 
method of theological study” to that of “The demand 
in the present day for the introduction of theological 
information and study into general culture,” and 
was frequently applauded during the delivery. 
He said it would be his aim to show that not only 
was the study of theology and truth always desirable, 
but that there were special reasons in the present 
day why it should receive general and careful atten- 
tion. He trusted the time was not far removed when 
the conviction which inspired those gentlemen who 
had taken in hand theological investigations in that 
place would so spread and deepen in the minds of 
thoughtful men all over the country, that, instead of 
indifference being shown to these non-academic 
lectures, the thorough study of theology would be 
duly recognised in all their great educational 
institutions. He might be told that there were good 
and cogent reasons why theological studies should be 
excluded from the curriculum of their colleges. Of 
those who opposed the introduction of theology 
into this eurriculum there were some who main- 
tained that theology was based not on facts 
but fancies, and that to establish classes for such 
investigations in University College, London, "or 
Owens College, would be as if they were to appoint 
a professor of alchemy or astrology. He first dealt 
with the question in its relation to scientific know- 
ledge, and showed that from that sphere of inquiry 
theological considerations and perceptions could not 
be wholly excluded. It was impossible for thought- 
ful students of science to escape from the necessity 
of importing theological ideas into scientific concep- 
tions. Students of science could not eliminate the 
influence of cause and force from physical investiga- 
tion, and cause and force were philosophical 
and tlieological ideas which derived life and 
significance from the conception of volitional 
causation, The question of the day was whether 
they should have science studied in conjunction 
with thorough theological training, or in conjunction 
with such crude and negative ideas concerning the 
nature of the Eternal as might be expected when 
sayants, in sensational lectures, endeavoured to make 
a wreck of opinions which had been the bread of life 
to mankind for ages. What was true of science was 
also true of history and morals, and if not in their 
time, at all events before many generations had 
passed, correct views of theology would prevail, and 
there would be no wish to exclude theology from the 
halls of culture, but, on the contrary, an eager desire 
to give it an honoured place. ; 

We hope to present our readers with a full report 
of the lecture on a future occasion. . 

At the close Mr. W. H. Hrrrorp, moved a sincere 
and earnest yote of thanks to Professor Upton for his, 


lecture, and said he wished that a greater number had 
heard it, and expressed a hope that they might have 
the pleasure of seeing the address in a visible form, 
so that they might refresh and perfect the impression 
which it had made uponthem. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. 8. B. WorTHINGTON said he had great pleasure 
in seconding the motion, and expressed his belief 
that theology was as real a science and as much 
worthy of scientific treatment as any other matter of 
study. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. JoHN THomMAS said he should like to see the 
address in print; after which the motion was put 
and carried with applause. 

Professor Upron briefly replied, and the meeting 


terminated, 
—_> 


MIDDLESBOROUGH : CHRIST CHURCH, 


ON Monday evening, the 28th ult., the members of 
the above church assembled to welcome the Rey. W. 
L. Spencer to the pastorate of their church. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. T. F. Warp, who reviewed 
the relation of the church to science, and showed that 
of all the churches the Unitarian had the least to fear 
from scientific discoveries. Indeed they were fayour- 
able to all discoveries of truth in all departments of 
nature, and he was of opinion that these were true 
revelations of the wisdom and goodness of the Infi- 
nite God, who was the author of nature. He hoped 
the welcoming they were haying that night would 
have a strengthening influence upon their numbers. 

Mr. C, BELL said he had a peculiar pleasure in 
rising to give their new minister a hearty welcome, 
but would ask the question why welcome him to 
their town, and on what grounds did they take this 
particular step? They did not expect impossibilities 
from their brother, who would have aconsiderable 
number of difficulties even in the church to contend 
with. They expected their minister to build his 
Church week after week, month after month, year 
after year, to make their religion felt among them 
and others. “ First the blade, and then the ear, and 
then the full corn.” He would say :— 

First diligently concoct your plan, 

Then resolutely persevere. 

As yet you know not half your skill: 

Unnumter’d difficulties fly 

Before a bold determin’d will. 
They did not expect uniformity of opinion, but they 
expected their minister to think and lay before them 
facts that they might see the way of truth. They 
would, at any rate, give him freedom of thought, and 
he was certain they had sufficient confidence in him 
that he meant to do right, and would help them to 
use to the utmost their intellectual and moral abilities. 
They left him free, but asked him to think out the 
great problems of the age, and lay them before his 
congregation, in order that his hearers might have 
light and life more abundantly. They wanted to get 
rid of the many foibles and narrowings to which they 
were subject. In conclusion he urged upon 
them individually that the success of their new 
minister depended in a great measure upon them- 
selves, and they ought to help and encourage him 
by attending as regularly as they could at church, and 
bringing as many as they could with them; b 
bringing outside poor lost children to the Sabbat 
school, and by helping that institution both by their 
purse and individual effort in teaching. He then 
shook hands with the Rey. W. L. Spencer, and said, 
“In the name of this church, allow me to welcome 
you here as our minister for the purpose of helping 
us forward in the great work we have before us. 

The Rey. W. Exxiorr, Stockton, had pleasure in 
extending to their new minister a hearty welcome 
on behalf of the district which was included in that 
magical circle called the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham District Mission Association. He welcomed 
Mr. Spencer as a worker, and he would find 
an abundant scope for’ his powers in a town like 
Middlesborough, for in addition to the vice and 
immorality which existed in their midst, he would 
find it a happy thing to try and build up those 
connected with his church and Sunday-school—the 
weak, the sorrowful, the young, the aged, the sinful, 
each should come in for a share of his labours. ‘The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ was the great instrument and 
power with which he would be able to work, but he 
was open to receive light and aid from all quarters— 
from science, from experience, and the revelations of 
God’s wisdom and goodness in the great works of 
nature. He urged upon all present to ally 
co-operate with their newly-appointed minister, and 
hoped the blessing of God, our Heavenly Father, 
would rest upon him and his work. 

Mr. W. L. FauLows cordially sui all that 
had been advanced, and hoped that bers bla be 
no_half-heartedness, but a thoroughly t spirit 
of love and hearty work. ; ‘ 

The Rey. W. L. SpeNcER rose to respond. He saw 
that the work which had been indicated was indeed. 
arduous, and he greatly doubted his power to accom- 
plish it, but he would promise them this, that he — 
would do his best, and the best could do no more. 
He would use his utmost endeavours to organise aii 
earnest, Christ-like, and God-like church, an@ he 
claimed their sympathy and co-operation, or all 
would be in vain. He would endeavour to promote 
true and just conceptions of the Bible, and t 
tion it ought te occupy. We had no right t 
as a book designed to teach the science of the 
day, but to gather from it, and especially fro 
teachings and life of Christ, those great mo 
religious lessons and imp whi 
calculated to give. It was true he w 
in antagonism to some of the popula: 
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the day, but he trusted he would not be a mere 
tee down and a rooter up, but a planter and a 

uilder up; a developer of the divine life which 
ought to animate all men and women. He contended 
that no church should be formed merely to give men 
correct theological views, but to stimulate pure reli- 
gion, to influence men to think good thoughts, to 
feel good feelings, to live good lives; in short to love 
God, to love man, to love goodness, and exhibit them 
in practical everyday life. He hoped by their com- 
bined efforts in the church and in the Sunday school 
to build up a cause so that they might have a church 
of the future worthy of their noblest efforts, 

The Rey. W. J. TAytor, South Sh elds, had come 
to welcome Mr. Spencer, and as he had been a fellow 
student in the Home Mission Board, he probably was 
better acquainted with him than any one there. 

Mr, HAMMOND moved and Mr. Eapon seconded, 
in neat and telling speeches, a vote of thanks to the 
visitors from a distance. 

During the evening Mr. Hall, Miss Marshall, and 
the Misses M‘Nay contributed greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the meeting by their songs and music. The 
CHAIRMAN moved from the chair a vote of thanks 
to the singers, and Miss Maria Fallows, who presided 
at the pianoforte. After the meeting, tea and coffee 
were handed round, and the proceedings were of a 
conversational character. A yery successful and 
enjoyable meeting was thus terminated, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Noricr.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, ctherwise we are compelled to,cut them 
down. 


AN APPEAL.—A correspondent writes: Would you 
kindly allow me to draw attention to the advertisement of 
the Rev. M.A., in your columns; and to ask whether any 
person interested in Free Christian Work among the poor 
in Bristol, could lend a room or building which could be 
fitted up esthetically, and in which, with the attractions 
of good music, a religious service might beheld? ‘The 
advertiser would not, however, wish to identify himself, 
in name, with any special sect: his object being simply 
to institute a worship, with spiritual teaching, to meet 
the requirements of human nature, unfettered by the 
repetition of a creed. 

ACORINGTON.—On Saturday last, the 2nd inst., the 
District Sunday School Association held its second con- 
ference for the session 1877-8. After tea the pres'dent 
(Mr. Peter Bibby) occupied the chair, and opened the 
proceedings with a hymn. After a few introductory 
remarks, he called upon Mr. J. E. Benson, of Manchester, 
to read a paper on “How to make the Sunday School 
successful.” The essayist argued that, if we are to do 
any good in the school, we must show love and kir dness 
to our scholars, pay visits to their homes, and strive to 
win their affections. He also urged the intreduction of 
good and lively singing, the selection of words and tunes 
adapted to the children; and, to make the school a suc- 
cess, the establishment of mutual improvement societies, 
bands of hope, and schoolrooms clean and neatly 
decorated. A discussion followed, in which the Revs. 
H.S. Solly, M.A., E. W. Hopkinson, W. Mathews, Messrs. 
Crabtree, Halstead, Mackie, Anderton, and Lancaster took 
part. A reply from Mr. Benson, anda vote of thanks to 
him for his paper, and one to the president, brought the 
‘proceedings to a close. 


BIRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE-STREET SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—It 
is worth recording that seven of the scholars (four girls 
and three boys) connected with the above schools were 
presented, at the close of the morning service on Sunday 
last, with bronze medals, for their attendance and con- 
duct at school. ‘Three of them had made a perfect 
attendance for five consecutive years. It is the custom 
at the close of each Sunday-school year to present to 
each scholar who has made a perfect attendance, and 
who has not received a bad mark, a medal made of white 
metal, as an extra prize. No excuse is taken for any 
absence or lateness, no matter what the cause. Dri 
Russell, president of the mission, presented the medals, 
and in a few well-chosen words said that it gave him 
great pleasure to praise their efforts, because they had 
such determination and perseverance; for he knew that 
such results could rot be obtained without great deter- 
mination. Punctuality, perseverance, and steadiness of 
character were great qualities to possess, and would go 
a great way to make them successful in life, and help to 
fit them for the life hereafter. Such qualities would 
make them valuable members of society. They would 
find that their influence would make their homes happier, 
it would extend to their workshops and act upon those 
around them. Mr. Moore, of Pitsford, who has given 
the white medals for so many years past, kindly gave 
them on this occasion. : 

BrrMiInGHAM : OLD Murrine Hovsr.—The annual meet- 
ing of the congregation was held on Tuesday, the 29th 
January. Arrangements were made for ho'ding the 
business meeting in the chapel, and a social gathering 
afterwards inthe Lecture Room. The experiment was 
successful, the attendance at the earlier meeting being 
larger than has been usual on such occasions, the num- 
bers being considerably increased when the adjournment 
to the Lecture Room took place. The Senior Warden, 
Mr. Thomas Martineau, occupied the chair. Letters of 
apo’ for absence were read from Mr. W. S. Harding, 
Rev. J. Alsop, and Mr. Spilsbury Putler. A report was 
presented from the Wardens and Vestry Committee, and 
astatement of accounts by the Treasurer. Reports were 
also presented from the Sunday-school Committee, the 
Ladies’ Penevolent Society, and the Sewing Society, and 
parted unanimously. Mr. Townley was elected Warden, 

_and Mr. J. A. Jones re-elected Treasurer, and thanks were 
voted to the retiring officers. In the course of the 
speeches that were delivered by the Chairman, Mr. 
Prime, Mr. Councillor C. H. Edwards, Mr. Councillor 
Whitficld, Mr. Charles Harding, and others, reference was 
made,to the Co tional work of the past year, and 
especially to the extension of the Minister's Fund. The 
social meting passed off very p’easantly. An excellent 


~~) 


tea was provided, and some admirable vocal and instru- 
mental pieces were given by several friends, and by Mr. 
Bond and members of the choir. In the course of the 
evening, Mr. Alderman Collings, in a humorous and 
telling speech, moved, and Mr. Councillor Payton 
seconded, a resolution, expressive of the continued con- 
fidence and esteem with which Mr. Clarke is regarded 
by the congregation. In reply, Mr. Clarke reminded his 
hearers that it was more than twenty-five years since he 
became min‘ster of the Old Meeting, and sketched the 
changes that had occurred during that period,—the 
erection of the vast railway station close at hand, and of 
the “ acres of shops and warehouses” around, which had 
led to the residences of the congregation being more 
widely dispersed, and to the consequent difficulty in 
getting them together at evening mcetings—the loss of 
old friends by death—and the accession of new—and 
said, that his cordial intercourse with the members 
had throughout rendered his life “a continued sun- 
shine and happiness.” Proceeding to inyuire “What 
is our work?” he sketched the progress of the individual 
man, beginning life Felpless andignorant, but destined to 
growth,—in infancy, delighting in tales of fairyland,— 
in boyhood, in histories of manly adventure,—in more 
advanced youth, in the Poetry of Love,—and showed 
how unreasonable it would be for man at any one time, 
to bind his future within the limits of his present 
thought. Applying this illustration to the history of 
Religion, he said the Founders cf our Church had said 
such restriction should not exist with our community— 
they would form their own conclusions and serve them 
honestly in their day, but leave nothing to bind the 
opinions of the future. He concluded a powerful ad- 
dress by warmly thanking his congregation for their 
sympathy and support. 

CwMBACH, ABERDARE.—The Rev. E. W. Lloyd, having 
devoted nearly the whole of his time during the last 
three weeks to the distribution of relief to the distressed 
poor, was unable to prepare for his Sunday work, and 
consequently his friend, the Rev. R. J. Jones, Myrtle 
Cottage, kindly conducted the service on Sunday even- 
ing last. 

HupprrRsFIELD.—The fortnightly entertainment, held 
at the Mechanics’ Institution on Saturday last, was one 
of the most successful of the season. The large room 
was densely crowded, and hundreds who sought admis- 
sion were unable to obtain it. Joseph Lowenthal, Fsq., 
occupied the chair. The concert was given by the 
Fitzwilliam-street Philharmonic Society. This band of 
about forty amateur instrumentalists have, with their 
able and much-esteemed conductvr, the Rev. J. Thomas, 
B.A., done much and varied service in connection 
with the institution. ‘They always attract a large 
assembly ; and, although their programme on every occa- 
sion contains a portion of classical music, no performances 
aré more thoroughly enjoyed by the people who attend 
these meetings, and certainly none are more elevating.— 
Before closing the proceedings a vote of thanks to the 
performers for their very kind and excellent services 
was moved by Mr. Ruddock, seconded by Mr. Sugden, 
and carried with loud acclamation.—The Chairman con- 
veyed the resolution to the performers in very appropri- 
ate terms, when the Key. J. Thomas replied. He said he 
was @ musician, and there was a moral to be drawn from 
the performance of an orchestra like this, First of all 
every member of this orchestra had to learn his instru- 
ment by steady practice. It was practice that mace per- 
fect in all arts. If they thought othe:wise let them take 
up a fiddle and try. Now, the conduct of life was art, that 
is doing, and doing right. Therefore to approach perfection 
in the conduct o/ lifethey must constantly practise dc ing 
right in small things and in great, in the easy matters 
first, in the hard ones next, in all the affaiis of life at home 
and abroad. Secondly, the practice of an instrument 
obliged them to study the theory underlying the prac- 
tice. He who was quite unacjuainted with the corre- 
sponding theory must necessarily make mistakes. 
Wrong methods led to wrong practice, and wrong 
practice did not bring out right playing. Here, again, 
there was resemblance with life; for all anxious to live 
rightly must learn the laws of life, its theory, its method. 
Thirdly and lastly, he would point to the fact that. every 
member of the orchestra, however well he could p'ay his 
individual instrument, was obliged, nevertheless, to play 
it in harmory with the rest, and subordinately to the 
whole effect desiréd. For that purpose the members 
were disciplined to submit to a j residing mind, that 
directed the energies of each, and combined and con- 
trolled all for the musical result. So was it in life. 
Whatever abilities anyone might have, to exercise them 
for himself solely would lead toa jarring effect, but to 
subordinate them to the gieat mind that presided in 
each one’s soul, and directed us to live for one another 
and the welfare of society as a whole, would produce 
harmony. 

LuicestER.—The annual meeting of the Great Meeting 
congregation was held on Wednesday evening, Jan. 30, 
in the schoolroom. After tea the chair was taken by the 
minister, the Rev. J. Page Hopps, who congratulated the 
mceting on a year of perfect peace, but of peace without 
the slightest sign of stagnation. He thanked them for 
enabling him to feel, as he did, the greatest possible 
satisfaction in his work. In proceeding to justify their 
somewhat isolated position, he argued that the ten- 
dency of thought and feeling all over the world was in 
their direction. In America, the great revival had shown 
nothing more pat than the harmony there was between 
the old theology andthe mindof the19thcentury. In Italy, 
a young and gallant nation was gradually overpowering 
the priest and the church. In Germany the influence of 
the secular arm was almost too palpable and potent. In 
France, the Republic was giving an answer to the priest. 
At home, in Scotland andin Fngland, the whole tendency 
of things was away from the views of God, the Bible, 
man, and the future life, against which they were making 
astand. The ideas of the age on these great subjects 
were all surely tending their way; and this was their 
justification in still continuing to accuEy. their old posi- 
tion. Much, however, remained to be dene. They had 
to combat sacerdotalism on the one hand and creedism 
on the other. They had to testify against the dogmas of 
natural depravigy and endless punishment. ‘Ihe old 
theology began With us by saying that we were born in 
sin and shapen in iniquity; and it ended with us by dis- 
missing us to possible endless torture. Against both these 
dogmas they contended. ‘The little child they wel-omed 


as the pure gift of God; the man they dismissed from 
earth with no other thought than that the God who 
brought him here would ;rovide for him hereafter. In 
place of these two pernicious dogmas they put two great 
trusts, a trust in G od’s infinite perfections, and a trust in 
man’s infinite or indefinite improveability, The reports 
for the year showed that several improvements had been 
carried out in connection with the chapel and its institu- 
tions, and that a balance of over £200 remained in the 
treasurer's hands, after paying all expenses, The meeting 
was addressed by Ald. Kempson, Messrs. E. Clephan, A. 
Paget, E. F. Cooper, A, Else, George Hall, and others, on 
various resolutions connected with the Congregational 
report, and a petition to Parliament against the war vote. 


LiyErPoor; HopE-sTREET.—We understand that Mr. 
J.C. Perry, B.A., whois now in his final term at Man- 
chester New College, has received and accepted a cordial 
invitation to the pastorate, which has been vacant since 
the retirement of the Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A., at the 
close of 1876. Mr. Perry is expected to enter upon the 
pulpit on the last Sunday in September. 

LiverPpooL: RENSHAW-SRREET. — The Rev. Charles 
Beard has recently concluded a course of Sunday evening 
lectures on “The Grounds and Evidences of Religious 
Belief, with special reference to Modern Scientific and 
Philosophical Thought.” ‘The lectures have attracted 
large congregations, the church having been on each 
Sunday evening throughout the course well filled. After 
a short interval Mr. Peard began on Sunday evening last 
a course entitled “ Restatements of Christian Doctiine.” 
The subject of the first address was “God.” Next Sun- 
day evening the topic will be “‘ Man,” and the succeeding 
themes will be “ Christ” and “The Bible” On Sunday 
morning next Mr. Peard will begin a series of Sermons 
on “The Rilation of the Fine Arts to Human Life and 
Society.” On Monday evenings Mr. Beard is now en- 
gaged in giving a course of lectures at the schoolroom, 
Mount Pleasant, in connection with the Manchester New 
College Local Theological Examinations, on “The 
Political, Moral, and Keligious Condition of the Roman 
Empire in the First Century.” 

‘LiverPoot: Kirkpare.—tThe first of a course of four 
lectures, expository of Unitarian views of religion, was 
delivered on Tuesday evening, in the Skelmersdale 
Masonic Hall, Westminster Road, Kirkdale, Liverpool, 
by the Rev.S. Fletcher Williams, minister of the Hamilton 
Koad Free Church, Everton. The subject of the lecture 
was “ What is Christianity 2 What Churches teach and 
what Chr’st teaches.” ‘There was an attendance of 78, 
which included a number of ladies. The lecture was 
listened to with great attention, and was brought toa 
close, without any discussion, by singing the hymn, 
“Come, kingdom of our God,” in which everyone 
heartily joined. A quantity of Unitarian literature was 
given away at the close of the lecture, and there was an 
eager desire to obtain it. J 

Lerps: Hunstet.—On Monday week, the 28th of 
January, the annual congregational tea party was held, 
and was well attended. ‘ihe main features of the report 
for the past year were satisfactory. The attendance at 
the services and at the Sunday school had been main- 
tained in numbers slightly above the average of the pre- 
ceding year, and the various activities had kept their 
place. A considerable improvement in the offertory was 
noted, and the financial position of the church was rather 
better than in the preceding year. The delays in the 
erection of the additional class rooms had been at 
last overcome, and the building was now nearly 
completed. Resolutions adopting the report, nomi- 
nating the new committee, and thanking their 
predecessors, were moved and adopted. Mr. Jos. Lupton, 
J.P., spoke in most encouraging tones. Addresses were 
also delivered by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of 
Mill Hill, who spoke on making the Church the centre of - 
our sympathies and labours; by the Rev. Robert Wilkin- 
son, of Holbeck, who took as his topic the influence of 
religious opinions upon life; and the minister, Rev. 
Dendy Agate, who referred to the reasons which had in- 
duced him to accept the invitation to the pastorate at 
Scarborough, and expressed the sorrow which he felt at 
the prospect of parting from his Hunslet friends. During 
the evening a glee and two anthems were sung by the 
church choir, and it was felt that a very pleasant time 
had been passed. 

MrppLeTon.—On Sunday last the teachers and scholars 
contributed £1. 1s.24d.to the relief fund for the suffering 
children in South Wales. In the evening of the same 
day a petition to Parliament in favour of peace—moved 
by Mr. T. B. Wood, J.P.,seconded by Mr. Samuel Lawton 
—was unanimously adopted by the congregation, and 
has been forwarded to Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., for 
presentation. 

Mires Prattinc.—The fifth annual presentation of 
prizes to the members of the publication department 
took place on Monday evening, January 28, when about 
200 persons were in attendance. Mr. Peter Turner, pre- 
sident of the society, occupied the chair. A miscellaneous 
programme of glees, ree'tations, and a dialogue (“ The 
Wife’s Mistake”) having been gone through by the mem- 
bers, the Rev. J.T. Marriott, in fitting terms, distributed the 
prizes to the e'ght canvassers (members) who had sold in 
the neighbourhood during 1877 4,386 copies of various 
temperance works, entire profit of which, £7, was in- 
vested in a bookease, chiffonier, books, and other useful 
articles. A vote of thanks was accord:d to Mr. Marriott, 
and the meeting closed with singing and prayer. 

NrwcastTin-on-Tyne.— The biennial sale of work, 
resulting from the meetings of the Ladies’ Society in 
connection with the Church of the Divine Unity, has 
recently taken place, and has been more succesful than 
on any previous occasion, the sum realised being £123. 

PreckHam: East Surrey Grovr.—The annual New 
Year’s festival of the above was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 3Cth and 31st ult., when the most successiul 
meetings, both as regards numbers and arrangements, 
ever held in the building, were celebrated. It was four d 
impossible to accommodate the whole of the scholars at 
one meeting, and, as in past years, a large number of 
the scholars’ parents were unable to obtain admission, it 
w:s deemed advisable to extend it to two evenings. Cn 
Wednesday 100 scholars and about 80 friends sat 
down to tea, and that number was considerably 
augmented later in the evening. ‘The appearance 
sof the building elicited much praise—the decora- 
tions being very neat and tasteful—especially four 
new and handsome mottoes—the work and gift of a 
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member of the congregation. At the meeting which 
followed under the presidency of the Rev. John Taylor, 
addresses were delivered by Rev. John Marten, Messrs. 
Geo. Smith, of Coalville (The Child:en’s Friend), who 
gave a deeply interesting account of his labours; A. J. 
Marchant (superintendent);and Mr. Toye, of Stepney Sun- 
day School. A very interesting and enjoyable entertain- 
ment followed, in which the following friends assisted :— 
Vocalists, the Misses’ Rowe, Rose, Griffin, and Clifford; 
Master Wood, Mr. Swirles, and Mrs. F. Gascoigne Cham- 
bers gave “The Pyramid of Bayonets,” by J. Brent, 
F.S.A., and by desire, “ Nothing to wear,” and “The 
Maniac.” On the following evening between 80 and 90 
of the younger scholars partook of tea, and were after- 
wards entertained with a magic lantern entertainment. 


Sranp.—On Saturday last, a very successful entertain- 
ment was given on behalf of the distressed people in 
South Wales. It consisted of readings, recitations, songs, 
a dialogu2, anda drama. The proce.ds, b-ing made up 
to £5, have been sent to the Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A., of 
Aberda:e, for distribution. 

Suerrizitp: SpARKS FROM THE Rey. Mr. Fay’s ANVIL. 
The Rev. Eli Fay, the minister of the Upper Chapel, 
Norfolk-street, Sheffield, has just closed a very success- 
ful course of Sunday evening lectures. All classes have 
been well represented in his great congregations, but 
particularly one which the rey. gentleman once character- 
ised as “very respectable sinners.” Mr. Fay evidently 
makes it a point to make points, as the following, given 
by the Sheffield Telegraph, among others of a similar char- 
acter in his last lecture, plainly show :— 


“When a daughter of luxury and refinement goes to 
the cottage of the poor to smooth the pillow of the 
suffering, give bread to the famishing, or read to the 
dying the words which have given hope, strength, and 
courage to millions of the deyarting, tenfold more than 
if ina fashionable church she opened, with be‘ewelled 
fingers, her gold-clasped Bible, and merely read of the 
seene on Calvary, she illustrates the doctrine of Christ 
crucified. When he who has no idea that he is good 
enough to talk about God and religion, but who, 
in his own manly though unpolished style, ad- 
vises a friend not to give up the battle of life, 
not to become discouraged and think that he is 
really good for nothing, but to arise and renew the 
struggle,and be a man, and do the right, and as the 
truest God-speed under the circumstances, puts in his 
haz:d a little of the needful, he preaches Christ crucified. 
The modern self-styled practical man has no idea that a 
pot of flowers in the home, a kiss on a baby’s cheek, a 
great hope, a new idea, a true and holy love, a noble pur- 
pose, a profound reverence, a keen sense of justice 
between man and man—for want of which capital and 
labour are ina fearful quarrel, and the industries of all 
England are alarmingly embarrassed—is quite as practical 
as more work, better wages, or the necessaries of life at 
reduced prices —possibly, and indeed usually, much more 
practical.” 

UNIVERSITY Or Lonpon.—We have great pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. Philemon Moore, late of the H.M.B. 
and Owens College, has passed the matriculation exami- 
nation of University College, London, and that his name 
appears in the first division. Mr. Moore is now pursuing 
his studies in connection with M.N.C. 


CeOFR CRS Sb .O IND EON Cri. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to th 
Unitarion Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Market 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publication. No letter should be mor: 
than half a column. 

SrupENT.— Please observe cur present ad tress. No letter 
addressed to 74, Market-street from you is to hand, and 
there is no address on your present letter for a return note. 


AUTHORITY IN SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 


To the Editors.—I have been, with yourselves, intensely 
interested in the Jate outbreaks of what.is called ‘‘ Heresy ” 
in the self-styled’ ‘* Orthodox” ‘chiurses, ard in the 
articles of Sir James Stephens and of Mr. Gladstone on 
“ Authority.” It seems to me, however, that neither the 
ultimate truth nor the ultimate fallacy has been touched, 
and that the practical lesson has yet to bedrawn, Will 
youallow me to try to explain my point, and perhaps aid 
me toa solution? In your own article on “Heresy” you 
say, “Lord Shaftesbury’s affirmation will carry weight, 
where his word is powerful, as long as its basis is not 
examined.” But may not this be asserted of even scientific 
experts, whoare not infallible? Tyndall.and Bastian are 
greatauthorities, but they contradict each other. How then 
can either of them be part of the solid Temple of Science? 
We need here a discrimination which has not been sup- 
plied. That part of the upgrown world that cannot, or 
will not think, seem to me to belong to the class of children 
who needs must accept what they cannot prove, for 
want of thinking faculty or moral will; and, therefore, 
their beliefs, or opinions, are no part of the great body of 
‘Thought, and toappealto them on the ground of authority 
is a blunder in reasoning, and cannot be rightly called 
“evidence.” Toexamineis tolookandcompare—notto hear 
and accept—and henée Science has to do only with people 
who think, and never with those who merely “ believe.” 
You assert that “Science is subject to the same qualifica- 
tion (as Theology). The conclusions of Setence* have 
been arrived at b¥)slow degrees, and, in the process, 
opinions and deductwis have had to be modified againand 
again, and even reversed.” This seems to me to make 
Truth dependent upon the perception of it, and at the 
same time to deny the difference between valid and 
illicit logical processes. Now Science is an Objective 
thing, and by its very definition comprehends only what 


*You add ‘‘or what has passed for seience!” Will this do 
with clear thinkers? Jf science is ‘“clear-seeing,” how is it 
responsible for muddle? If science be |“ demonstration,” how 
can you allow loose thinking to be called by its name? Careless 
accounts snd loosely worked sums are not arithmetic; nor can 


the science of numbers be made responsible for the carelessness 
or-opacity of bad pupils. 


is ascertained astrue. It is ascertained by Reason, and 
reason has its well-known Jaws, which no more admit 
of? exception, qualification, or reversal than arithmetic 
oralgebra. A proof in logic is always a proof, never 
a half or a quarter of one. If a conclusion is warranted 
by the logical premises, it can never be reversed, for that 
is equivalent to saying it is not “ proved ”—and therefore 
ought not to be called “science,” or put into a 
body of ascertained truth.’ No one allows such loose 
proceedings in chemistry—why in theology or geology ? 
“Should we not, then learn from this the practical lesson, 
that the first part of adZ true and high education is to be 
able to reason correctly; which means that we should 
know what the laws and conditions of induction and 
inference are, and, knowing them, that we should make 
no hasty or invalid conclusions; that we should dis- 
tinguish between the certain and the merely possible or 
probable; that we should modestly, because truly, fall 
into the category to which we rightly belong—either that 
of thinking men or that of virtual ch‘ldren, who pin 
their faith on others? Acting thus, social collisions 
would be avoided, and social life simplified. Each per- 
son could take his proper place, according to his taste, in 
the School of the Scientific or the Nursery of the Sc'en- 
tific.—Yours truly, F. R. LEEs. 


SECULARISM AND UNITARIANISM. 

To the Editors——On reading the East Cheshire Union 
report in your last week’s issue, I find a speech delivered 
by the Rev. H. Ierson, saying that he had been asked 
whether a Secularist coald join the Brit’sh and Foreign 
Association, and be encouraged to speak on its platform 
with the avowed object of repudiating all Christianity 
whatever. Ithink it must haye been a mistake on the part 
of the Secularist (he must have been an Atheist) or on that 
of the Rev. Mr. Ierson. I send youa card of the proposed 
rules of the British Secular Mission, which are going to 
be passed at Bradford if possible next Easter, and if the 
fifth rule is carried, it is possible that a better feeling 
may be made te exist between the genuine Secularist 
and the Unitarian. This rule reads:—‘‘5. That Secu- 
larism be taken generally in the sense of seeking to pro- 
mote the highest discernible good of mankind, from con- 
siderations which pertain to this life alone. Secularism 
intrinsically does not contend against the existence of 
Deity, but against degrading conceptions thereof; not 
against the inspiration of Scripture, but against the 
binding force of what is inapplicable to human 
wefare; not against a future existence, but 
against that idea of it which excludes the hope 
of improvement and _ honestly-earned happiness.” 
Secularism, as laid down by G. J. Holyoake, who was 
the founder in the sense of establishing Secularism, 
Ihave thought sufficient for man’s wants and aspira- 
tions; but after hearing the Rev. J. Page Hopps on his 
visit to our town, and reading his able little monthly, the 
Trithseeker, and paying attention to Mr. Mitchell's course 
of lectures on the Soul, and reading Theodore Parker's 
Discourses on Religion, they have made my mind come 
to a very different conclusion, and convinced me that I 
ought to have joined the Unitarian body ten years ago, 
whichIam pind to say that Inow have done, but not w:th 
any intention of overthrowing it. Ido notthink any sane 
man would wishto do so. Ihave found liberal friends 
here, whom I thought were only to be found amongst 
Secularists ; but Iam very glad to find that I am mis- 
taken. There area few liberal Secularists that wish to do 
justice to all people’s opinions, but the majority wish to 
havea Popeto reign over them—which they have got, 
and couldn’t have a better one if they tried all the world 
over, and the Pope of Rome is not a match 
for the one they have got now. Be-ides, they 
have an extra advantage, they have a Popess— 
the first one in the history of the world—so they 
are to be congratulated on being so fortunate, but 
I have been very pleased to escape. I have been a 
regular subscriber since Christmas to the Unitarian 
Herald. J have four copies every week, which I hope to 
incroase; and I order eight Truthseekers every month. 
IT have also ordered three of Parker’s works, to lend to 
friends, and I think I shall be able to do a little good in 
a humble way. We have a very nice minister, in the 
town, a true Liberal, the Rev. W. L. Spencer. I enjoy 
his sermons well. Hoping.I have not trespassed too 
much on your space, I rema‘n yours truly, 


J. CLAYTON. 
Middlesboro’, Feb. 4, 1878. 


“TO, THE LATEX.” 


A correspondent, in writing us on the subject of the 
leading article in last week’s Herald says, that: among 
our congregations is a large number of the intelligent 
middle class, really earnest seekers of truth, who only 
go to service on Sundays, and there their interest ends. 
He has had forty years’ experience of Unitarian Churches, 
and, in earlier times, worked in the cause. The result of 
his lengthened experience is that while many confess 
that they go to a Unitarian chapel to hear a good sermon 
as an intellectual treat, they do not care to join the 
body, in consequence of the absence of social warmth, 
and of the presence of caste as clearly marked as in India. 
His own children, he adds, have gone over to another 
denomination, finding there the friendly feeling which 
they sought amongst us in vain. 


{He asks whether we will invite correspondence on the subject. 


We shall be glad to receive communications on any topic so 
deeply affecting the welfare of our societies —Eps. U, H,) ~ 


BIRTH. ” 
HEYS.—On the 2nd _inst., at Chatham-street, Stockport, the 
wife of Orlando E. Heys, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 
GUY.—On the 26th ult., at Belle Yue Nursery, Ringwood, 
Eliza, the beloved wife of Aaron Guy, aged 57 years. 
MAURICE.—On the 2nd inst., at her residence, Eve Hill, 
Dudley, Elizabeth Maurice, in the 71st year of her age. 
PHILLIPS.—On the 4th inst., Anes Etchells, the second 
daughter of the late Thomas Ayres Phillips, of Ardwick. 
Friends will kindly aceept this intimation. 


POTTER.—On the Sth inst., at the residence of her brother-in- 


law, W. Y. Tayler, 22, Acomb-street, aged 69, years, Con- 


stantia Jane, youngest daughter of the late James Potter, of 
Manchester. f 


hl 


COMING WEEK. 


LONDON: Untverstry Hati.—On Wednesday evening, lecture 
by Professor Drummond on ‘The Religious Element a 
Criterion of Truth.”’ * 

LONDON: STAMFORD-STREET.—For the next few Sundays 
this congregation will worship at the Chapel, Earl-street, 
London Road, Newington. : 

LIVERPOOL: KirkpaLe.—On Tuesday evening, lecture by 
the Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams, in the Masonic Hall, West- 
minster Road, Kirkdale, on ‘‘ A Rational View of the Bible.” 

MANCHESTER: Cross-STREET.—Hospital Sunday, On Sun- 
day mong the Rev. C. C. Coe will preach, and in the 
evening the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 

MOTYRAM,—On Sunday evening, 
Steinthal, on “f Prayer.” 

STOCK PORT.—On Sunday evening, lecture by the Rev. James 
Black, M.A., on “ First Notes of a New Reformation.” 

STOURBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. 
John Cuckson, on ‘‘ Modern Materialism in its Relation to 


Religious Thought.” 
N R. LANC ASTER, Organist of Mill Hill Chapel, 

Leeds, will be glad to Receive his PUPILS on and after 
the 17th of January, 1878.—or terms, &c., apply as above. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 

EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a First- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 

recreation, in a delightful country district. Every effort is 

made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 

and to adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physical and mental. 
References and prospectus on application. 

JAMES WOOD. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN DAVIES. M.A., 


Edueates Six Pupils as Boarders in his house. Terms 
moderate. TWO VACANCIES. 


OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 

PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 

Dr. and Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by able masters. The majority 

of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Examinations 

in the Manchester centre came from, this school.—The NEXT 
TERM commences on Tuesday, January 15, ; 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ek NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Miss CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School, Jan. 


23rd, 1878. Prospectus on application.—Westburne, Grosvenor 
Road, Birkdale. - 


DUCATION IN. GE RARAReY 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, — 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and other mineralsprings. English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above, 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. , References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rev. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. ; 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


Cees SCHOLARSHIPS WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. 

The Hibbert Trustees are prepared to grant at their meeting 
in June next One or Two Scholarships of £200 per annum each, 
for two years, to Graduates of any University in Great Britain 
and lreland, betweeen the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight, — 
to enable them to study Theology and Mental an oral 
Philosophy at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzer- 
land (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the Trustees. 
Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, tow 
puplicateys for Scholarships must be made ore M urch 


PERCY LAWFORD 


lecture by the Rey. 8. A. 


University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. (am "h } 
RMSTRONG & RICHARDS, St, Ann’s Plage. 
Manchester.—SHIRTS, of superior quality, made to. re. 
i a“ ile 4 j ? - . tau 
ESMERISM! Who can Mesmerise ? “Anyone — 


on receiving longhand written instructions from “ B,” 
64, Bridge Road, Stratford, ssex, itt © 0 ees 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S | TEMP. 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. :Beds'from 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. fe fi Bae’ 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1802, 


was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and s 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. — 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for — 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


PPE DINNER SHERRY. 7 9 
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can be made bye | 
uarter-cask, 27. gallons, at £14s. 


ctave, 133 gallons, at £7. 5s. §' is 
Samples can be tasted. ce list of 32 Sherries 
free by post. “ x 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merch: 
street, Manchester; also at Liverpool and Bi 
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TOCKPORT.—On Sunday Evening Mr. BLACK 

J will LECTURE on the ‘‘ Second Note of the New Reforma- 

; or He say Shaftesbury and the Bible Critics.” Service at 6 30. 
‘Beats free. 


Oo TOON DANK -S TERE ET, 
ANNUAL SERVICES, June, 30th. Preacher, Rev. 
‘CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


ONDON: STAMFORD-STREET UNIT- 
ARIAN CHAPEL, Blackfriars Road, London. 

In consequence of necessary repairs, after damage by fire, to 

the above chapel, the Congregation will Meet for the next few 


Sundays at the Chapel, Harl-street, London Road, Newington. 


Services at 11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m, 
eZeE TEACHING AND FREE LEARNING 
; THEOLOGY. 


MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 
COURSES r¥or 1877-78. 

I. Orp TESTAMENT HisToRY AND LITERATURE.—The Prophecy 
of the Second Isaiah (Is. XL.—LXYI.) in connection with 
the History of the Religion of Israel from the Reformation 
of Josiah.—Rev. T. E, POYNTING, at 3 p.m. 

Tl. New TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY.—The Book of 
Revelation, with reference to Daniel, and the other (extra 
canonical) Apocalyptic Literature.—Rev. C.T.POYNTING, 
at 5 p.m. . 

RATIONAL GROUNDS AND TRUTHS OF MORALS AND RELI- 
Gion.—The Basis of Morals and Sources of Practical Reli- 
gion.—Rev. JAS. BLACK, 4 p.m. 

SECOND LECTURE OF EACH COURSE, WEDNESDAY, 20TH. 


Ty. 


Each Course will include about twelve Lectures, and also 
conversational instruction. Fee for each course, 2s. 6d.— 
Syllabus of each course may be had from the Lecturers, or the 
‘Secretary, or from Mr, Jones, at the Halt. 
; ‘ R D. DARBISHIRE, Hon. Sec. 


ae TEACHING AND FREE LEARNING 


IN 
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TWELVE LECTURES ON THE POLITICAL, MORAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN 
THE FIRST CENTURY, by the Rev. 8S. A. STEINTHAL, com- 
nen Tuesday, 19th Feb., at 730 p.m., in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square, Manchester. 

Fee for the course, 2s. 6d. Syllabus from the Lecturer; or 


‘Mr. Jones, at the Hall; or the Secretary, 
> 26, George-street. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Sec. 


AVL ANCHERIEE NEW COLLEGE. 
CONCLUDING COURSE OF LECTURES 


oN 
THE BASIS OF RELIGION IN THE MORAL AND 
j SPIRITUAL NATURE OF MAN, 


jah eg 
PROFESSOR THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely impart- 
tng Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adoption 


_ of particular Theological doctrines. ,, : 


The THIRD LECTURE will be deliveréd on Wednesday, the 
20th of February, in University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
~at 830 p.m. i ¢ : 


SuBJECT. , 
“ Oriticfsm of Schleiermacher’s Definition of Religion.” — 
These Lectures are open to the public, of either sex, on pay- 


ment of an admission fee of 1s. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 


+r CHARLES BEARD, 
PeARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


25th inst., Mr. JOHN DENDY, 
“ Education in Matters of Practical 


i Secretaries. 


“Memorial Hall, 12th Feb., 1878. 


is 


TON PON DISTRICT UN ITARIAN SOCIET NG: 


_ A SOCIAL MEETING of Members and Friends will be held 
in the Schoolroom of Unity Church, Upper-street, Islington, on 
Wednesday evening, 27th inst. Tea at half-past six o’clock. 
Chair to be taken by EDWIN LAWRENOB, Bsq., at half-past 
seven precisely. The Rey. W. H. CHANNING will open a dis- 
cussion on the following subject:—‘‘Some Causes of the Slow 
Growth of Liberal Christianity.” Afterwards, Music and Con- 
versation. Tickets, price sixpence each, may be obtained of 
any member of the Committee; at the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association Rooms, 37, N orfolk-street, Strand; and 


at Unity Church, Islington. 
ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
YS. ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.—T} 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Memorial Hall, Mea, 


chester, on Tuesday, March 5th, 1878. Details in future adver- 


tisements. 
CHAS, T, POYNTING, d 
JOHN DENDY, Jun., § 


4NOMMISSION-STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


The Congregation worshipping in the above-named Chapel, have 
decided to hold 


A Bir Ase Zon) Ay Ar» RB 


on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of April, 
for the purpose of clearing off a heavy debt on the present 
buildings, and raising funds for anticipated improvements. 
Being themselves a rising, yet struggling congregation, they 
feel encouraged to make a public appeal. 


Your Contributions, either in money, books, or faney and 
useful articles, will be kindly received on our behalf by 


Ainsworth—Mrs, Turland, Higher Green, 
Altrincham—Mrs. Howse, Sandiway Road. 
Bury—Mrs. Duckworth, Unsworth Lodge. 
Chorley—Miss Ride, Park-street. 
Chowbent—Mrs. Frankland. 
Dean Row—Mrs. Noar, Dean Cottage. 
Glossop—Mrs. Ashton, Lord-street. 
Heywood—Mrs, Fox, Starkey-street. 
Knutsford—Mrs. Lloyd. 
Leeds—Mrs. Hargrove, 8, Montpellier Terrace. 
Liverpool—Mrs, Williams, Beech View, 107, Walton Lane. 
Hgngcts, sHay- Jeffery Worthington, Oak Cottage, Streatham 
ace. 
Manchester— é 
Mrs. Harwood, Gorsfield, Pendleton. 
Mrs. Steinthal, The Limes, Nelson-street. 
Mrs. H. Rawson, The Woodlands, Higher Broughton. 
Miss Tottie, Strangeways. 
Mansfield—Mrs. Worthington, The Parsonage. 
Monton—Mrs. Poynting, Monton Parsonage. 
Newchurch—Miss Nuttall, Waterfoot. 
Padiham—Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A., Albert-street. 
Park Lane—Mrs. Fox. 
Rivington—Mrs, Gilbert. 
Rochdale— 
Mrs. Elliott, Fenton-street. 
Mrs. Mellor, Fenton-street. 
Southport—Mrs. Holland, Duke-street. 
Stand—Mrs. Squier, Whitefield. 
Stockport—Mrs. Black, Greek-street. 
Sunderland—Mrs. Jonas Pilling ; or by 
Mrs. JOHN HARWOOD, Woodsleigh, Heaton, 
Bolton, Treasurer ; or 
Rey. ALBERT LAZENBY, 15, Deane Terrace, 
Deane, Bolton, Secretary to the Ladies’ 
Bazaar Committee. 


Hon. Sees. 


and Foreign Unitarian Association.—Friends who have 
not yet sentin their PROMISES of NEW or ADDITIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will oblige by forwarding 
them before THURSDAY MORNING, so as to be in time for 
the weekly advertisement, to Mr. HARRY RAWSON, local 
treasurer, Market-street, Manchester. 
Beitee AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND THE DISTRICT: 

W. GASKELL, M.A., Chairman. 

C. T. POYNTING, B.A., Hon. Sec. 

HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 


New SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Broadbent, Charles, Latchford 
Scholes Charles, Manchester 
Walmsley, W. Manchester ... 
DUKINFIELD: 
Davis. Henry....... 
Harrison, T. Ashton. 
Hilton, John 
Lyne, Ann 
Moorhouse, John .. 
Orme, Robert B. .. 
WHE FPN ys racidcnssnscccrescecccercnths 
Received during the past week :— 
New SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SHraaHen PHY? 
@SmD000 coo 


i 


Perrin, James, Flowery Field 0 0 

STALYBRIDGE: 
GREECE TRU AION: caps crcnaronssighGrtanas todéstiasnes haere § 0 
Dearnely, Robert ..... cs er, 
Jackson, John .. 5.0 
Haigh, James. ..... 5 0 
llingworth, David 2 6 
Keefe, Adam ........ 2 6 
Stead, Alfred ... 26 
TUNA Mate Ae NORD als aroun cnosanerh 5 SAgNWAMALs a) Bai anand cates eatin cars: E40 

DONATIONS. 

STALYBRIDGE : 
Brierley, Thomas .......... pdlshaneWEie iskis tabu vide et Oy Gh 0 
Friend, A........g- it fone 
Hurst, ‘Samucif. oO ae 
Roberts, Joseph..... ut? 0 
Shepherd, Henry .. 0,236 
Edward 0 2.0 


Woolley, sisi 
HENRY IERSON, Secretary, per Local Treasurer. 


Febreary 14th, 1876. 


Pu SOUTH WALES DISTRESS FUND. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. £s. d. 
Subscriptions already acknowledged ..........ssceecceeeeeee 10412 5 
Mr. Frederick Piper, Chesterfield .. 010.0 
Mr. H. Stubbington, Gosport ..... 010 0 
Mr. G. W. Broad,’ Diss............ 1 {50 
Mr. W. Haslam, Bolton 100 
Mr. J. B., Manchester . 1 0-0 
Mr. F. P., Southsea ...... 0 540 
Mrs Wii Hdge,’ Mansfield’), B00, lide le hicd Bud 010 0 
Collections at Llwynrhydowen, per Rev. W. Thomas, 
VT Ale cpncensana tauds~ paxeetumtaetse Cos tan tenauh ss gateeat ea seessran 13 6 


CorrEcTION.—Dr. Longstaff’s subscription ought to 
been entered as £5. 

Any subscriptions sent to the Rev. R.J. Jones, Myrtle Cottage 
Aberdare, will be distributed among our churches in relieving 
the most needy cases of eur people. 

Parcels of clothing sent to the Rey. J. J. George, Unity 
House, Aberdare, will be thankfully acknowledged in the 

erdad, 


ISS MARY J. GIBSON, of Chideock Brid- 

port, begs to acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of the 
following sums for the Bosnian Relief Fund :—Rev. Wm. Robin- 
son, ls.; Anonymous (Leicester), 1s.; Mrs. Oldham, ls.; Mr. 
Haslam and family, 3s.; Mrs, Kennedy, 1s.; Mr. Chas. Isaacs, 
5s.; Mr. Davies and family, £2; H. Hessley, Ss. 6d.; L’Exile 
(Brighton), 1s.; Messrs. Thos. and Wm. Colfox, £10; Mr. T. A. 
Colfox, 1s.; Rev. R. and Mrs. Gibson, 2s.; Mr. Wm. Robinson, 
5s.; Miss Hibbert, 2s.; Rev. H. and Mrs. Solly, £1. 1s.; Mrs. 
Webb, 1s.; Mrs. and Miss Baker, 2s.; A Friend (Crawley) 2s. ; 
Rev. J. Murray, 1s.; Rev. T. Holland, 1s.; Rey. Wm. Odgers 
and family, 15s.; Miss A. L. Colfox, 2s. 6d. ; Miss W. Gibson, 6s- 
Total £16. 


REE WORD: Monthly Free Thought Magazine. 
One Penny, 9d. per doz. 
T. LEYLAND, Moneyrea, Comber, Belfast. 


4 JN ITARIAN MAGAZINE, Edited by FRANK 
W. WALTERS, Glasgow. Monthly, One Penny. Orders 
to be sent to Mr. PATERSON, 9, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 


R.FARRINGTON’S SERMONS, on Religious 
Organisation (printed chiefly for use in his own congre- 
gation). Nos.1, 2,3, & 4, 1d. each, for sale by J ohnson & Rawson. 


Now Ready, 8yo., gilt edges, price 28., post free, 2s. 2d. 
A YEAR AT DRAYTON : A Story for Children 
By Mrs. PAUL E. FISHER, 
Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Friar-street, 
Broadway, London, E.C. 


tee TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 

JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures 
and essays, together with reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price Threepence.—London: Willians and Norgate, 
Covent Garden. Manchester: Johnson. and Rawson, 89, 
Market-street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


1 ae GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 
EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a Tirst- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 
recreation, in a delightful country district. Every effort is 
made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 
and to adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physical and mental. 
References and prospectus ou application, 
* JAMES WOOD. 


OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 

PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 

Dr. and Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by able masters. The majority 

of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Examinations 

in the Manchester centre came from this school.—The NEXT 
TERM commences on Tuesday, January 15. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 

BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. ‘Teachers of eminence attend for instruec- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c. 
Prospectus and petepning? forwarded on application. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Miss CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School, Jan. 
23rd, 1878. Prospectus on application.—Westburne, Grosvenor 
Road, Birkdale. 


DUCATTON LN: GERMANY. 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of, YOUNG LADIES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance! Climate very healthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and other mineral springs. English and German referenses. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. 


Y ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 

AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G@. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rev. C, Welbelovea, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS, 


The Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy have issued 
a manifesto tracing the history of legislation against 
Roman Catholics in the matter of education from 
the Reformation onward, and the Irish representa- 
tives are called upon to secure the restitution of at 
least a considerable portion of the endowments 
taken for Trinity College. They are to cry, “Give 
us back our own!” ‘To which a deaf ear will be 
turned. 

The Supreme Consistory of the Established Pro- 
testant Church of Prussia have forbidden the Rev. 
H. Hosebach to assume the Cure of Souls in the 

arish of St. James, at Berlin, on the ground that 
in his inaugural sermon he denied the miracles related 
in the Bible; and they have permitted him to retain 
his old living in the parish of St. Mark, in the same 
capital, because they can hardly accept the said in- 
augural sermon as sufficient evidence of unbelief. 

Some of the Episcopal clergy in Ireland seem 
alarmed—or shocked—at a practice which is now 
on the increase—the preaching of trial sermons by 
candidates for vacant parishes. No doubt the system 
is unpleasant, especially for the preachers, but it is 
simply the natural outcome of Disestablishment. If 
the people are now to have a voice in the choice of 
their ministers, no better plan can be devised. But, 
with all its drawbacks, is it not infinitely more 
respectable than. the shameless traffic in the ‘cure 
of souls” which long disgraced the Church P 

The Archbishop of Canterbury gave a tolerably 
strong slap in the face to the deputation which pre- 
sented the lay and clerical out-and-out protests on 
the burials question. His Grace said he could not 
consider “no surrender” as a solution of the ques- 
tion, for he looked upon that as entirely giving up 
the matter, and the bishops did not wish to follow 
that course. They were not dealing with the 
Liberation Society alone, and he recommended the 
deputation to settle the matter by some wise 
arrangement. 

At the banquet given to Mr. H.M. Stanley by the 
Royal Geographical Society, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
spoke of Mr. Stanley as a geographical explorer who 
had ,had the courage, the endurance, the tact, and 
the energy to prosecute his way across Africa and 
lay open the vast sources of the Congo, an enterprise 
as perilous and eas difficult as any man ever under- 
took, and one that has been, and will still more be, 
fruitful in its results for the benefit of the whole 
world. Mr. Stanley, in expressing his warm ac- 
knowledgments, explained at some length the cir- 
cumstances which had led to his taking strong 
measures occasionally, more especially at Bombirch, 
and he maintained that what was done was to 
satisfy justice. He also showed the reason why the 
English flag had been carried by the expedition. 

Pope Pius IX., who held the presidency of 
the Roman Catholic Church for the period of 
thirty-two years—the longest Pontificate in 
history—will be remembered as a typical Pope— 
one of the most bigoted, no doubt, and the 
most impolitic, but also, in some respects, one 
of the best. He will probably be canonised. 
He never realised to any extent the meaning of 
his title as Pontiff, for he was never given to 
“‘bridge-building” between churches. His dis- 
tinctions have been earned rather as an iconoclast 
—the Syllabus alone being witness —as a de- 
nouncer of modern progress—and history 
may yet prove that in his efforts to wield the 
trowel in behalf of the Christian dogmas such 
as those of the Immaculate Conception and 
Infallibility, he only succeeded in weakening its 
foundations and so hastening its overthrow. 
In England we have settled it, that Rome is not 
our mother, and our personal consciousness of 
the blessings of intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom constrain us to add tha# she will never be 
permitted to be our mistress. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


THE FERGUS FERGUSON CASE. 

In a pamphlet just issued by the Rev. Fergus 
Ferguson, entitled “Additional statements in defence 
of my doctrinal position, and in vindication of my 
plea for doctrinal reform.” Mr. Ferguson states— 
“From the beginning I have openly and deliberately 
called the Confession in question, so that a conference 
was in no respect required to elicit that fact. And 
I did so on the explicit ground of my most perfect 
right to bring the Confession to the bar of the 
Divine Word—a right which the Presbytery, on the 
face of the whole inquiry, should have recognised 
and acknowledged.” In his concluding sentences 
Mr. Ferguson says he is at a loss to see how the 
committee can hope to put him right but by telling 
him in the most frank and explicit way what they 
themselves consider the truth to be. 

The Glasgow United Presbyterian Presbytery on 
Tuesday considered the charge of heresy against 


Mr. Ferguson. A committee reported that he had 
refused to meet them to explain himself, and that 
he left the case therefore in the hands of the Pres- 
bytery, which by 56 to 16 resolved to suspend him 
from the ministry. 

FREE CHURCH LIBERALITY.  —... 

Notwithstanding the dull times and the Patronage 
Act, the Free Church in Scotland shows no signs of 
decadence. The Sustentation Fund amounts for 
the eight months of the year to over £100,009, and 
shows an increase, as compared with last year, of 
about £4,600. For its new Extension Church 
Building Fund also some £45,000 has been already 
subscribed, and a similar state of prosperity distin- 
guishes likewise all its mission schemes. More 
significant, however, still, is the fact that the Free 
Church has more candidates for the ministry this 
year in its colleges than it has ever had in its past 
history. Fifty-seven young men have entered its 
halls from the Universty, for the first year during 
the present session. This is a larger number of 
students than the Established Church can boast of. 

REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

The Rev. G. Gilfillan, of Dundee, in reference toa 
charge that he had recanted his Confession speeches, 
says he did ‘‘make some concessions in 1870 to the 
kindness of my own Presbytery, which I would not 
haye made to the bullying and illegal interference of 
that Presbytery which rejoices in Dr. Peddie a’ its 
petty Pope! But TI never retracted one of the three 
points on which I was challenged; and I dared Dr, 
Peddie, after his insolent letter in the Scotsman, to 
say so, and he never replied. This summer I twice, 
if not thrice, reiterated my charges against the 
Confession of Faith, added to them, and challenged 
Dr. Harper, who had in the Synod referred by 
implication to me, to libel me; and Dr. Harper, too, 
thought discretion the better part of valour, and has 
never answered till this good hour.” 

DISESTABLISHMENT. 


The Glasgow Heralds London correspondent says 
that if Scotch disestablishment does not get much 
attention this session from Parliament, it certainly 
will from the periodicals of the day. Hither in 
April or in July there will appear a paper in the 
British Quarterly on the subject from the pen of 
an eminent Nonconformist while it is prob- 
able that Professor Bryce, Mr. Jenkins, and Mr, 
Taylor Innes may have something to say on 
the subject in the Contemporary and Fortnightly one 
of these months. It is said, too, that the Dean of 
Westminster will publish his quota to a Scotch con- 
troversy in which he is perhaps more interested than 
any other Englishman, not as there was at one time, 
reason to believe in the form of a pamphlet, but in 
the columns of the Edinburgh Review, which, by the 
way, a member of the Opposition, in the Reform 
Club the other day, called “ the organ of dilapidated 
Liberalism.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE USUAL THING. 

In New York and its vicinity, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and all the great cities and states of the 
Union, year by year, the Roman Catholic Church is 
extending its possessions, increasing its riches, and 
accumulating in its hands some of the most valuable 
property in the country. A well-known writer 
commenting on this says:—‘‘ Whether the concen- 
tration of such a mass of wealth in the hands of an 
ecclesiastical corporation will be less dangerous to 
the Republic of the United States than it has been 
to the European States remains to be seen. They 
found it necessary to check it by preventive legis- 
lation, and in most instances to convert it to the 
uses of the community. It looks asif the extirpated 
abuses of Europe were about to be revived in Ame- 
rica, If they are, the same results will follow, or 
histury will belie its own teachings.” 

THE TUCKERMAN CENTENNIAL. 

The Christian Register reports that “ by arrange- 
ment of the faithful and grateful brethren who belong 
to the Ministry-at-Large,” a meeting was held on 
Friday, January 18, in the New South Free Church, 
Boston.(Rev. W. P. Tilden’s), to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rey. Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman, The usual devotional exercises 
were shared by Rey. Messrs, Tilden, Oruft, Wood, 
Gerry, Waterbury, and Sallaway. Rev. Charles 
fF, Barnard, Dr. Tuckerman’s first and only surviving 
associate, delivered an address, in which he recited 
the leading events of his life, drawing largely from 
the remarkable eulogium pronounced by Dr, 
Channing, and adding some reminiscences of his 
own. If the spirit of this address, and of Tucker- 
man’s own work, could enter just now into all our 
ministry, it would not only serve to confine some 
current controversies within their proper limits, but 
would help to recall us to the great and glorious busi- 
ness of spreading light and love, ‘of saving the lost, 
destroying the works of the devil, and preachi 
glad tidings to the poor. Were Oe ome ait 
Channing among us, how earnestly would they enter 
into the study of all those modern problems which 
bear upon the improvement of human life! Apropos 


a 


of the Centennial, let us reproduce and ponder this 
saying of Dr. Channing : “ Preaching should be more 
adapted among us to the wants and capacities of the 
uneducated poor. These should be attracted to our _ 
churches, and feel that they are there in the midst 
of those who sympathise with them; and I am sure 
that this style of preaching would be as useful to 
the more improved and opulent as to the poor.” 

AMERICAN UNITARIANS AND THE LEICESTER 

CONFERENCE. 

The Boston Unitarian Review, while expressing its 
general sympathy in the action of the promoters of 
the Leicester Conference, remarks :—“ We do not 
blame orthodox friends if they do not wish to 
accompany Mr. Picton into the regions of ether. We 
may ard ought to have spiritual sympathy with a 
pure-minded Pantheist, if we come in his way, or a 
pious Buddhist who is satisfied with being absorbed 
into the universe ; but we certainly should not select 
either of these men to build up the visible Church of 
Christ, in which we devoutly believe as well as our 
so-called Evangelical brethren. We will venture to. 
suggest that we think it would have been better in 
the platform resolution to have added the word 
entirely. ‘Religious communion is not entiredy 
dependent on agreement in historical, critical, or 
theological opinions ;’ for we do believe it to be very 
much dependent on them, though not necessarily or 
peek so, especially with great and far reaching 
souls, 


= 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Unitarian Magazine, Feb., 1878. Edited by 
Frank W. Walters. Glasgow: William Rankin, 
146, Renfield-street, 

THREE numbers of this new monthly have now 

appeared, and the last does not fail of the good. 

literary promise shown in the first. Its chief 
interest so far as news goes is local—referring to: 

Scotland and chiefly to the Glasgow congregations. 

The present number opens with an able article on 

the affirmations of Rationalism, which is followed 

by aracy account of an evening with a Scotch 

Heretic, that is the Rey. Fergus Ferguson. Reflec-- 

tions “on Poetry and Science,” by S.E.G., may be. 

taken as introductory to a set of verses much above 
the ordinary quality: —‘*The Watcher on the: 

Tower.” The cover contains Church Calendars for 

the St. Vincent-street congregation, Glasgow, and - 

the Aberdeen congregation. 


A Catechism to Instruct the Young and those of 
Older Years in Matters pertaining to Religion, 
with a view to their becoming Disciples of Jesus. By 
the Rey. Ben. Walker, minister to the poor, . 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. : 

Mr. WaLkER has drawn up, in this little work, 
what he has been accustomed to teach his own chil- 
dren. He thinks that children, and others too, 
should have definite ideas on religion presented to 
them, and he communicates his own, without. 
troubling his mind about whether or not some: 
present or future theologian should prove them to. 
be wrong. Mr. Walker speaks plainly—at times 
with too much of the form of certainty, as when he 
answers the question “ Will any wicked soul he- 
finally destroyed, that is, annihilated?” with an 
emphasised “No!” He afterwards gives the reasons 
for his belief in this matter, and they are very good. 
ones; but on such a subject it would be better to. 
ask at once, What reasons {have we for believing. 
so and soP 


Satan: A Course of Sunday Evening Lectures. By 
John Page Hopps. I. The Rise and Progress of 
Belief in Satan, 

Turs is not a history, like the sketch by M. Renan, 

nor an autobiography, like Dr. Beard’s. It is an 

indignant protest against the conception of a rival 
of God, “who shares the empire of the world with 


| God, and seems to get the better half of it.” Mr. 


Hopps does not raise the question of evil spirits. 
He says :— oe , eaate.. 
Evil spirits,.in fact, there must be, if there is a life 
beyond the grave at all; for an evil spirit is simply an 
evil human being passed into the spirit world, not. 
sure, however, whether I agree with a in the 
Talmud, which says that these evil kaa may be all 
about us, but I see nothing unreasonable in it. Tal- 
mud says that these spirits even come to our assemblies, 
and spiritually mingle with us! It speaks, with a touch 
of humour, of their “ thronging and squeezing on a Sab- 
bath in our synagogues” . . for they come to hear 
the sermon.” So says the Talmud; and I am sure I have 
no objection, especially if the sermon can do them 
eh Let them come. If I can do them no good, 
ow very well they can do me no harm. , “ae 
Mr. Hopps’ vivid little work will go to help on the 
day he hopes for, when “poor down-trodden, de- 
luded, devil-ridden humanity will awake to the 
glorious discovery that Satan is only the shadow of 
its own misery, sin, and fear. Amc then will shine 
forth the blessed truth—that man in this world, 


alone with God; that his pain is only hikiiaes 7 


that his toil is intended to win for L 
perience; that the mighty powers of Nature 
all be utilised for his good ; that his pling 
teach him how to stand erect; and that his v 
sins should only lead him to the infinite Fa 
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The Infe and Times of the Right Honourable John 
Brigit. By William Robertson, author of Roch- 
dale, Past and Present. Published by the author, 
at the Rochdale Observer office. 

Tus book ought to be equally welcome and interest- 

ing to Liberals and Tories, to Dissenters and Church- 

men, for it records the career of one who, in birth 
and education, is the result of the radical influences 
of a free faith ardeof English politics, in contradis- 
tinction to orthodox creedismand classlegislation. It 
is, indeed, not of the highest literary merit, and shows 
in some respects a want of the sense of proportion, 
specially in the earlier portions. Here and there it 
misdates an event, and misleads the student by mis- 
paging in some of the references in the “ contents.” 
Butitisinstructivereading. Here may the young learn 
the course of one whose career has been beneficent 
both to his country and mankind. In studying this 
book a feeling of gratitude will be apt to kindle in 
the mind of the thoughtful youth that his lot is cast 
in these days rather than in the England of forty 
years ago, which in somany things was a contrast to 
the England of to-day. And that it is richer, 
stronger, happier, more virtuous and religious now 
than then, is the result of the efforts of reformers, 
of whom Mr. Bright has been one of the chief. The 


old, too, may revive their memories of the details of |, 


great events which took place in the immediate past, 
in which they themselves sharedin bygone years, or of 
which, at any rate, they were contemporary witnesses, 
‘We would commend specially to the attention of the 
reader the picture yiven in the first thirty pages, of 
that fine old Quaker gentleman, the father of the 
subject cf the present memoir, who raised himself 
from the humble position of a handloom weaver to 
that of a large employer of labour. Such a picture 
of upright and downright manhood working his 
way upward to success, his active, cheerful benevo- 
lence, his quaint humour, which knew how to decide 
a dispute with true Solomonic wisdom, or to defeat 
plans of personal spite against his neighbour, or to 
thwart Tory schemes, to obtain Liberal support, and 
without giving offence—all this illustrated by anec- 
dotes. must have anelevating and brightening effect— 
we intend no pun—on the reader’s mind. The story 
of Mr. John Bright’s life is so told that he himself is 
made largely the teller of it, in quotations of auto- 
biographical passages from his speeches. The 
information contained in this book may be relied on 
as authentic, where it relates to matters not before 
made public, as the author states that he has had 
access to family sources, as well as to assistance 
from old friends of Mr. Bright. We hope to see 
such a demand for the book that a second edition 
will soon be called for; for there can be no more 
wholesome literature than the record of the life of 
a man of great ability who has given himself in 
unsparing efforts to the good of his country. 


From Dr. Klunzinger’s Upper Egypt we learn 
something of the popular beliefs and superstitions of 
the inhabitants of the Desert. Every man, for 
instance, is attended by a jinn or spirit. The man 
of science is able to call up these beings, or to drive 
them away, by reading certain chapters from the 
Koran a certain number of times, or by writing 
down mysteriously-arranged letters, figures, words, 
and numbers. On Fridays, the Mohammedan Sab- 
bath, the spirits are particularly active. Itis not per- 
missible to sweep a house at night, asa jinn might 
be struck and injured, and so induced to revenge 
himself. Another belief which affects the cus- 
toms of the people is that of the evil-eye. Even the 
seclusion in which women are kept is the result, not 
alone of Mohammed's commands, or of idle jealousy, 
but arises from the fear that the evil-eye may injure 
the beloved beings. The states of ecstacy which 
prevail, both among women and men occasionally, 
are produced by the jinn, who takes possession of a 
person, transforms his appearance, and speaks and 


acts through him, The metamorphosis of animalsis | 


also another part of popular belief. It is curious to 
remark that while in the more scientific circles of 
our civilised communities man is held to be an a 
modified by natural selection and time, among the 
Egyptians of the present day the ape is regarded as 
a metamorphosed man, The baboon, it is generally 
maintained and believed, was a wicked fellow, who 
stole the people’s shoes and hid them under his coat. 
The hyena is a vile enchanter transformed by the 
anger of God. Serpents in the same way are con- 
sidered as wicked people. Falling stars are wicked 
angels or devils hurled down by God. It is they who 
teach man the black art, the ‘evil kind of magic. 
Accordingly, it is a matter of duty for every 
believer to say when he sees a shooting star, “T take 
re with God from the stoned devil.” 

In The Christians under the Crescent in Asia, the 
Rey. E. L. Cuttsgives an interesting account of the 
Nestorians, their present position, their religious 


customs and superstitions. Here are some curious 
Hmivctiter i concerni the elements used in the 
ommunien:—“The bread is made with wheat 


flour; the corn is preferred which has been gleaned 
by the girls; it is ground in a handmill: it is made 
with leayen: and the Nestorians have a tradition on 


the subject which makes them regard the question 


as of the most sacred and solemn importance, The 


“position, 


story says that as our Lord went up out of 
the Jordan after his baptism, John the Baptist 
collected in a phial some of the water which 
was dripping from his sacred body; at his death he 
gave it to the disciple John, afterwards the apostle. 
At the Last Supper our Lord, the story says, gave 
to each disciple a loaf; but to John he gave two 
loaves, and put it into his heart to eat one, but to 
preserve the other that it might serve as leaven, to 
be retained, in the Church for perpetual commemo- 
ration. When John stood by the cross and saw 
the blood and water issue from the Lord’s pierced 
side, he took the phial of the water of baptism from 
his bosom and added to it of the water from his side ; 
and he took the loaf and dyed it in the precious 
blood, and when the disciples went forth to convert 
the nations, they took John’s loaf of the Last 
Supper, of which the Lord had said, “this is my 
body,” dyed as it was in the blood from his side, and 
ground it into powder, and mixed it with flour and 
salt, and divided it among them to serve for leaven 
for the body and blood of Christ in the Church ; 
also they took of the water of baptism and of the 
wounded side, and mixed it with the oil of unction, 
and divided this also to be a leaven for baptism.” 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


ON PRIVATE JUDGMENT IN RELIGION,* 
REY. CHARLES SHORT. 

We haye thrown off the Pope of Rome, and have 
taken some one else in his place—some man or 
Church. We may say to ourselves, “I think for 
myself in matters that are indifferent—in such 
matters as forms of Church government—whether 
Hpiscopacy or Presbyterianism orCongregationalismis 
most scriptural—and I am at liberty to choose 
which of these bodies or sections I shall be identified 
with; but in matters fundamental I must submit 
myself to the authority of the Church or the Stand- 
ards.” That is, you will exercise the freedom of 
Protestants in very smali matters, but you have 
no courage to exercise freedom in regard: to other 
matters which you are told are very important, In 


these respects you are willing to be the slaves of |. 


others, who, perhaps, are as great slaves as you are 
yourself. But how and upon what principle will 
you choose the authority which is to decide for you? 
It can only be in one of two ways—either you 
must submit to the authority of the Church in 
which you have been brought up, and accept it as 
supreme without question; and if that is the right 
way, then everybody was wrong who ever left the 
Romish Church. Or, if you are to choose between 
the conflicting claims of different Churches, the 
choice ought to be made after an examination of 
the doctrines of those Churches; and then the choice 
is really made not by the surrender of your judgment 
upon fundamentals, but by the exercise of it. But 
if you choose without such an examination then you 
have no guarantee that the choice you make is the 
right one. Itis worth no more than a toss up for a 
system; Calvin may come down heads and John 
Wesley tails, or vice versa. And therefore I say 
there is no middle course between choosing our 
religious beliefs for ourselves and taking them upon 
trust from others, and upon their authority. Those 
who do the first occupy the Protestant position ; 
those who do the second occupy the Roman Catholic 
Protestantism, taking it as a whole, has 
forgotten the meaning of its protest against the 
Catholic Church. Tht protest as it was originally 
uttered, whether it understand itself or not, 
could not have any other logically consistent 
ground than this—That every man enjoyed the 
right and was subject to the duty of interpreting 
the Word of God for himself, without let or hin- 
drance from any human authority. “Call no man 
master on earth,” was Christ’s own charter of his 
freedom. “To his own master he standeth or 
falleth;” whojart thou that judgeth him, whether 
Pope, bishop, or priest? The Reformers themselves, 
the original champions of this freedom, showed that 
the spirit of Popery still remained in their heart, 
however logical their arguments against it; for they 
soon began to persecute those who held different 
opinions from their own; thus setting up a multi- 
tude of little Popes in place of the big one at Rome. 
And so it has continued to this day, and the prin- 
ciple of the right of private judgment, though 
embraced as a theory, is scorned and hated in 
practice. A scholarly Christian gentleman, a 
Professor in a, Free Church Oollege at Aber- 
deen, wrote an article some time ago in a certain 
Encyclopedia, in which he expressed, according to 
the best of his private judgment, some views about 
the Book of Deuteronomy, and one of the Psalms 
and Solomon’s Song; and an outcry has been raised 
against him by a Church which, I suppose in irony, 
is called the Free Church. It does not matter one 
pin’s head to religion or morality who wrote Solo- 
mon’s Song or who wrote the Book of Deuteronomy ; 
if Solomon did not write the one, nor Moses the 
whole of the other, the Christian religion will not go 


* From a lecture Wiivarea in Ward Chapel (Congregation- 


alist), Dundee. 


down on that account. But to think of it: for 
ministers who orate against Popery, who glory in 
being Protestants, who assert that religiun is a 
personal theory, to hound a man almost to death 
for so small a thing, seems one ‘of the saddest bur- 
lesques which has been acted in modern days. Oh! 
but he isa Professor, and may corrupt the young 
men under his charge! All the more reason he 
should have his liberty; for a Professor who is to 
teach those who are to he teachers of others ought 
not to be a parrot repeating merely what others 
have said; he ought to be a student diving to the 
bottom of things, inspiring others to go to the 
bottom of things and not to swear by all he says; 
he ought to be an independent inquiring thinker 
if he is to stir up the mindand heart of those 
who are in training to stir up the heart and 
mind of future congregations. For Protestant- 
ism does not mean the liberty to think anything 
we please; it means the duty of earnest, patient 
inquiry, and to come to those conclusions only 
which are warranted by the evidence within our 
reach. It is too often imagined that a man who 
pleads for liberty. of thought, pleads for it not 
for the sake of truth, but for the sake of unre- 
strained licence; and that he who claims the 
right to differ from the popular creed does so in 
order to indulge in some wilful, unreasonable 
crotchet of his own. But all this is a mistake and 
misrepresentation, He who truly holds the ght of 
private judgment holds also with equal truth the 
duty of private judgment, so that he is responsible 
for its exercise to the Great Master above. 


em 


THE KHIRGIZ, 


Im an account of this tribe of Turcomans, now 
under the rule of Russia, we have the following 
curious particulars of their ways and customs given, 
The Kara-Khirgiz are mountaineers, with a tendency 
towards banditism; the Khirgiz-Kassaks live in the 
the plains, and would be the most prosperous people 
in Central Asia if their innate cleverness were not 
overlaid with the crassest superstition. They carry 
mutton bones about with them to ward off the evil 
one. If a Khirgiz has a singing in his ears down he 
goes on his knees to pray, thinking that one of his 
friendsis going to die; if you whistle in his pres- 
ence he imagines you have designs upon his wife, and 
must be appeased with gifts and incantations; if one 
of his children yawns he is persuaded that a wicked 
spirit has dived down the child’s throat to cut out a 
page of its heart, and he falls to cuffing the poor 

rat to make him wary of gaping in future. The 
Khirgiz have all the Mongolian facial type, which 
comes of their affection for Calmuck wives, whom 
until recently they were in the habit of carrying off 
by main force from Chinese territory. It used to be 
thought’ derogatory to a Khirgiz to marry any 
woman butone whom he had carried off in a raid, and 
arelic of this practice survives in some very sin- 
gular marriage customs. When a Khirgiz wants 
a wife he buys her of her parents for so many 
camels or horses, and on the wedding day the 
young lady is turned loose upon a pony and armed 
with a heavy kourbatch, or ox-nerve riding-whip, 
and her bridegroom is supposed to carry her off 
against her will, and for this purpose is provided 
with a troop of friends, all being mounted, The bride 
defends herself with the kourbatch, and slashes the 
faces of the friends pretty vigorously, but the bride- 
eae gets off cheap, and, after a sham struggle, 
ears back the young lady on his saddle amid the 
triumphant shouts of his village. The Khirgiz live 
in peaked huts, made of felt, like tents, and take 
ereat pride in having their horses richly capari- 
soned, their bridles being often encrusted with 
jewels. They are also very particular about their 
own dress, which consists of leather trousers, 
a black velvet dressing-gown, more or less braided 
with gold, and a conical felt hat with curly 
brim. When a Khirgiz can win the red velvet 
gown given by the Russians he is mighty proud of 
it, though his loyalty ,to the bestowers has to be 
kept alive by continual gifts, It is through the 
Khirgiz that political rumours are chiefly dissemin- 
ated in Turkestan, for they have an Atienian fond- 
ness for reports of all kinds, and are credulous 
enough to swallow any fable. When one of them 
ets hold of any piece of news he takes no rest till 
Fe has scattered it to the four points of the compass, 
and will ride about all day to do this, leaving his 
business to take care of itself. The Kirghiz are 
great breeders of silkworms, camels, and horses, 
and manufacture, felt, silk, and ornaments of gold 
as dexteriously as the Chinese. 


Duprzy.—Mr. Alfred Whitehouse, who is a member of 
the Unitarian congregation of this town, obtained the 
Clifford’s Inn (or first) prize at the Easter examination 
of the Incorporated Law Society of last year, and has 
now been awarded the Scott Scholarship, founded by Mr. 
John Scott, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and open to all can- 
didates. The number of studeuts examined this year 
was about 714, and the report states that “Mr. Alfred 
Whitehouse was, in the opinion of the council, the can- 
didate best acquainted with the theory, principles, and 
practice of the law, of the year.” 
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THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


The thought of Godis like the tree 
Beneath whose shade I lie, 

And watch the fleet of snowy clouds 
Sail o’er the silent sky. 


"Tis like that soft, invading light 
Which in all darkness shines, 

Tie thread that through life’s sombre web 
In golden pattern twines. 


It is a thought which ever makes 
Life’s sweetest smiles from tears; 
It is a daybreak to our hopes, 
A sunset to our fears. 


Within a thought so great, our souls 
Little and modest grow, 

And, by its vastness awed, we learn 
The art of walking slow. 


The wild fiower on the grassy ground, 
Scarce bends its pliant form, 

When overhead the autumnal wood 
Is thundering like a storm. 


So is it with our humble souis, 
Down in the thought of God, 

Scarce conscious in their sober peace 
Of the wild storms abroad. 


To think of Thee is almost prayer, 
And is outspoken praise ; 

And pain can even passive thoughts 
‘To actual worship raise. 


All murmurs lie inside Thy will 
Which are to Thee addressed ; 

To suffer for Thee is our work, 
To think of Thee, our rest, 
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PIUS THE NINTH. 


Another name, and even in so long and notable 
a catalogue a most notable one, nie been added 
to the list of the two hundred and fifty-five 
successors of St. Peter gone to their rest. 
“Give him but a reign of ten years,” said an 
enthusiastic Republican, joining in the accla- 
mations to the new elected Pius the Ninth, 
“and he will be the last Bishop of Rome having 
temporal power.” The prediction was prudent 
enough, and has been as nearly fulfilled as 
many a solemn prophecy on whose accomplish- 
ment great issues have been made torest. But 
to have foreseen the wonderful and altogether 
exceptional career which was before the new 
holder of the most ancient of titles, would have 
indeed needed a more than human foresight. 
Not a little curious is. it that he whose lot it 
was to proclaim his own infallibility should 
have been the very one to violate in his own 
person the hitherto unbroken rule, looked upon 
as almost a divine ordinance, that no Pontificate 
should exceed in length the twenty-five years 
which tradition assigns to that of Peter. So 
firmly established was this belief that even in 
verses of welcome, addressed to the Pope on 
his visit to one of the towns of his former 
dominion, we have seen the wish for a long life 


cautiously restricted to the orthodox number of 


years. ‘‘ Sit tibi longa wtas, sin minus illa Petri.” 
As if in an address to the Queen it should be 
said, “‘ May your reign be long, though not up 
to that of George the Third.” Nor is his 
Pontificate merely the longest on record; it 
may well be doubted if any of his predecessors 
had a spiritual authority equal to that which he 
pessessed in his later years. Deprived bit by 
bit of his temporal power till he was left king 
only by name, with no other dominion than 
that of the thousand-roomed Vatican palace, he 
yet wielded such power over the hearts and 
minds of men as probably no other man ever 
did, or likely enough ever will again possess. 
One hundred and fifty millions professed 
obedience to him as the final judge on earth in 
all questions of right and wrong, true.and false 
inreligion, morality, and all connected therewith. 
Hundreds of thousands, amongst them men'of 
rack, culture, and distinguished talent, revered | 


his every word, and submitted to it every 
thought and judgment. Could his life have 
been so prolonged, we do not doubt but that 
thousands would have been found contending 
for the privilege of offering their own lives as a 
ransom to heayen for his. 

Yet this man, before whose word the heads 
of men were bowed as the ears of corn before 
the wind, was not possessed of either remark- 
able powers of mind or much learning, or noted 
for any extraordinary sanctity of life. A digni- 
fied presence, an absolute faith in the divine 
prerogatives of his office, an easy and beneyo- 
lent temper, and, above all, a long reign, such 
seem to have been the causes of his immense 
success as a Pope. For successful undoubtedly 
his rule was, despite frequent humiliation and 
failure endured as king. Few would have 
been sanguine enough at the beginning of his 
reign to anticipate the advance which Roman- 
ism has actually made, and that especially 
among the English-speaking races ; but there is 
something more—the firm and fast hold which 
all that is distinctively Roman rather - than 
Christian, Catholic or even traditional, is taking 
upon Roman Catholics, Ultramontanism in 
all its aspects is now the doctrine not of a 
school of theologians, but of the 
“Catholic ” Church. 


His death has taken place at a moment when 
men’s hearts are holden of fear and doubt and 
anger ; yet from the terrible retrospect of the 

war just ended, and the anxious thought of 
what is yet to come, the world is forced to turn 
aside to note this old man’s death, ponder his 
career, and speculate not indifferently on the 
chances of a successor of like or unlike policy. 

Those who reverence as supreme alone the 
dictates of reason and conscience, and subject 
all claims of external authority to their juris- 
diction, need grudge no reverence or praise to 
the grand old man who now rests so still in the 
world’s grandest temple. The popular prin- 
ciple of the dependence of religion on authority 
was made as it were visible and tangible in him. 
From Bible to Creeds, from Creeds to Church, 
from Church to Pope—to us these seem but 
steps in the logical development of the anti- 
Protestant rule, so much insisted on by the 
majority of Protestants, of the duty of submis- 
sion in matters of faith. At all events the end 
has been reached. A submission can scarcely 
be imagined more entire than that now required 
of all Roman Catholics as necessary for salya- 
tion. Possibly after the end may come a change, 
and future generations may pass another judg- 
ment on the policy of Pius LX., or St. Pius, as 
he will doubtless then be, and its issues for the 
good of Popery. 


whole 


THE SUCCESSION TO THE POPEDOM. 


With respect to the election of a successor to 
Pius IX. it is decided now that the approaching 
Conclave, which opens on Sunday next, shall 
be held in Rome. Jn all probability only a 
very féw days will pass before the Latin Church 
throughout the world knows that it has again a 
head. Inthe meanwhile the Roman correspondent 
of the Daily News says that the master spirit of 
the Vatican is now Cardinal Bilio, one of the 
authors of the Syllabus, one of the two who 
watched by the dying bed of the late Pontiff and 
received his last words.. Cardinal Simeoni has 
not of late been indicated by public. opinion. 
His appointment as Secretary of State seems to 
have excluded him from the chance of attaining 
the supreme power. The two Cardinals who 
share with Cardinal Bilio the ¢hance of eleva- 


tion to the Pontificate are stated to be the 

Cardinal Vicar, Monaco La Valletta, and 

Cardinal Pecci. The latter of these holds the 

important office of Camerlengo, and has been 

Bishop of Perugia. Cardinal Monaco La 

Valletta is comparatively a young man, and 

is extremely popular with the lower ranks of 
the clergy, to whom he has shown great 
personal kindness. He is a native of Chieti ; 

possesses much of the versatility of the Italian 

character ; is studious and learned, and is much 

more a man of the world than an ascetic. Car- 

dinal Bilio, who, however, seems to have the 

best prospect of election, is about the same age 

as Cardinal La Valletta, and is a native of Ales- 

sandria, in Piedmont. He was a monk, and is. 
said to have owed much to Father Vercellone, a 

monk whose liberal principles made him ob- 

noxious to the authorities of the Church. 

Cardinal Bilio is believed to have shared the 

opinions of his master; but if so he contrived 

not to allow them to prejudice the Pope against. 
him. He one of the Consultors of 
the Congregation of the Index, and drew 

attention to himself and gained bis Cardinal’s. 
hat by the vigour with which he advocated the 

doctrines of the Syllabus, of which, as we have. 
already said, he was one of the authors. He is. 
a learned theologian, and is believed to have a 

very strong party in his favour among the resi- 

dent Italian Cardinals, who will of course have 

very great influence in deciding the choice of 
the Conclave. But, as the Daily News adds, it. 
is impossible to estimate the chances which 

these or indeed any other of the Italian Car- 
dinals have in the Conclave. It has often been 

found that, as in the American party con- 

vention, the name which emerges at last is not. 
that, or even one of those, on which previous 
speculation has fixed. There seems to be no 

likelihood at ‘present that the voting will be by 

acclamation or, as it is called, by inspiration, as’ 
is the case when one candidate commands an 

overwhelming number of the yotes. ‘The Con- 

clave is likely to be at first somewhat divided ; 

and it is always possible that two sections or 
more may, in the impossibility of electing their 
own favourite, agree to concentrate their yotes. 
on some one who is not the choice of either and 

not obnoxious to either, and thus a Cardinal 
may be chosen on the ground of great age and 

as a means of bringing up the choice again at. 
no very distant day. 


was 


THE PRUSSIAN ULTRAMONTANES 
AND EDUCATION. 
In the Prussian Diet the Ultramontane party’ 
has hada great “‘field-day” against the Govern- 
ment on the subject of religious education.. 
The Dusseldorf correspondent of the Guardian. 
describes the Ultramontanes as haying * the. 
floor”’ almost to themselves for three days. 
The fight was begun by the well-known West- 
phalian Ultramontane chief, Count Droste- 
Hischering, who acted, as he said, as the mouth- 
piece of 100,000 Catholics. He presented a 
petition the prayer of which was that the 
matter and the manner of religious instruction 
should be left to the clergy. Dr. Geist, how- 
ever, ina remarkable speech, opposed the peti-— 
tion, contending that, tor the protection of the 
labouring classes and for the. defence of 
the minorities, the State must keep the direction 
of education in its own hands. He argued that 
the present system of instruction, both secular 
and religious, had been the work of the State 
and not of the Church, and that it would 
vitiate the system if the bishop and not the 


‘State had the power of controlling the teacher. 


He further pointed out that the Roman 
Cathohes were constantly endeavouring “al 
more lines of separation between 

and their Protestant countrymen. In ehewdailic 
the petitions were e rejected. ‘ii es 
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FREE TEACHING AND FREE LEARNING IN THEOLOGY. 


If Religion is to be made better than a doubtful superstition—if Theology is to 
hold her own—it is surely by reverently teaching the study of divine relations and 
human powers and aspirations, in the spirit of pure devotion to the pursuit of uni- 
versal Truth—the very spirit of God moving over the waters of our present chaos. 


In fact, Theology must be studied and pursued and taught in the same way as 
other sciences are studied and pursued and taught, absolutely free from tests, 
from authority, from foregone conclusions, and therefore at once and for ever dis- 
sociated from the petty organisations of church and sect. 


INAUGURAL 


BY THE 


LECTURE. 


Ruy. C. B. UPTON, B.A., BSc., 


PROFESSOR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN MANCHESTER 
NEW COLLEGE. 


THEOLOGICAL INFORMATION AND 
ESSENTIAL TO GENERAL CULTURE, 


MG 
DNA OR ODIO LL ON: 


THE institution of the courses of lectures to which this Address is a preliminary 
indicates that in this great centre of commercial life there are some at least 
who are impressed with the idea that the systematic study of theology is a 
profitable one, and one worthy to take its place side by side with the study of 
mathematics, chemistry, physiology, and the other grand branches of investi- 
gation which contribute so much to the elevation and enrichment of human 
ife, I shall endeavour this evening to justify the belief and the expectation 
out of which these lectures have proceeded by contending for the position that 
not only is the study of theological truth always desirable, but that there aro 
also special reasons in the present day why it should receive general and 
careful attention. I trust, indeed, that the time is not very far removed when 
the conviction which inspires those who have taken in hand the theological 
instruction which is to be given in this place will so spread and deepen in the 
minds of thoughtful men all over the country, that instead of, or 
rather, I should say, in addition to these non-academic lessons, the 
thorough study of theology shall be duly recognised in all our great 


STUDY 


_ educational institutions, so that every college shall have its classes where 


the theological phenomena of history will be carefully investigated by 


_ unpledged lovers of truth; the great religious faiths of the world thoughtfully 


and reverently depicted and compared; and man’s faculty for moral and 
spiritual discernment studied with a zeal and earnestness in some way propor- 


_ tionate to the momentous nature of the revelations which we thereby receive, 

. We may be told, however, that there exist good and cogent reasons why 
_ theological studies should be excluded from institutions, which are intended to 
_ further the free and full discussion of every other department of thought. Let 


me, then, now ask your attention to these assumed insurmountable obstacles 
which are supposed to permanently bar the way to the realisation of this 


aspiration in which, I believe, many of us share; and we will then inquire 
_ whether these objections do not melt away in proportion as this question is 
» more carefully considered and more thoroughly understood, 


The two main objections urged against the course advocated in this address. 


' Those who oppose the introduction of theology into the general curriculum 
- of study fall into two main classes:—Ist, those who believe that theology is 
_ an unreal science dealing with exploded errors; and, 2ndly, those who main- 

tain that the differences in theological opinion are so important and vital that 
. it is not possible for any teacher of these subjects to give satisfaction to more 


than one particular section of the religious public. I will take these objections 
in their order. 


First objection: —“ God, or the Power behind Phenomena, quite unknowable.” 


The first class of objectors, accordingly, maintain that theology is a study 
based not on facts but on fancies, and that to establish classes for such inves 
tigations in University College, London, or in Owens College, Manchester 


" would be tantamount to the absurdity of appointing professors of alchemy, or 


astrology, or of any other of the misty and fantastic speculations fostered in 


. mediswyal darkness, and now happily dissipated by the sunlight of scientific 


knowledge. We may study, we are told, the series of events or phenomena 
as in orderly procession they advance, constituting, on the one hand, what we 
call nature, and, on the other, that stream of sensations, emotions, thoughts 
and vyolitions which make up our personal consciousness ; but beyond or behind 


these we cannot go. Of the order of events we may acquire much useful 


knowledge, but of the invisible Cause, to which each event and the succession 


_of events are due, we can know nothing ; or at the most, all that we can know 
is that such an invisible energy exists. Over the attributes, over the character 
- of that Self-subsistent Substance or Cause there is ever drawn, we are assured, 
At this veil of mystery - 


a veil altogether impenetrable by human ken. 
philosophers and theologians may éarnestly or inquisitively gaze, 
and may fancy that they detect there the lineaments of divine intelligence 
and love: but, ’tis self-deception: they see naught save the reflection of 


theiz own minds, and the God they worship is but the magnified 
image of themselves,—an optical illusion to which the mental yision is 
subject when it strives to penetrate behind the surface of sensible phenomena, 
Now, of course, if all we can say of the Supreme Being is that He exists, our 
theological knowledge is summed up in two words, and the teachers and 
students of theology find their occupation gone, and must needs seek to 
gratify their love of truth in some less barren department of knowledge, 


Reply to the above objection. 


But, for my own part, I must earnestly protest against the assumption 
that human intelligence is thus wholly excluded from any satisfying 
acquaintance with that Causal Power of which nature and mind are the 
manifestations. I do not indeed pretend that our knowledge of the Eternal 
and Infinite One is of the same defined and exhaustive character, or is as 
readily transmissible from mind to mind, asis our knowledge of the finite objects 
and events of nature and of human life; but I do believe and maintain that it 
is an assurance most real, most influential, most essential to the well-being, 
the progress, and the happiness of mankind. Later on in this address I 
propose to call attention to the solid basis of this knowledge in man’s moral 
and spiritual experience, but at present I wish rather to deal with this 
question in its relation to scientific knowledge merely, and to show that even 
from this sphere theological considerations and perceptions cannot be wholly 
excluded. 


The study of the external world inevitably suggests ideas and emotions in 
reference to the Substance or Cause of Nature. 


In the first place, then, I maintain that it is not reasonable to 
hold, as Mr. Herbert Spencer and Professor Tyndall profess to do, 
that Nature and Humanity are the manifestations of an Invisible Power, and 
yet that the study of nature and of history can throw no light upon the 
character of that creative and sustaining energy, in whom all things, physical 
and mental, live and move and have their being. The Causé cannot but be 
accounted ‘adequate for the production of the Effect; the Substance must con- 
tain within it adequate provision for all its modes of expression; and I think 
that very few men can observe with intelligent interest the phenomena of 
this grassy globe and of the starry heavens without the consciousness that 
they are contemplating the activity of Power towards which the sentiments 
of reverence and awe spontaneously go forth. That this reverential mood 
takes possession at times of the most pronounced teachers of Agnosticism their 
own admissions clearly indicate. It cannot be doubted, I think, that Professor 
Tyndall is often visited by sentiments of admiration and even adoration in 
the felt presence of that Cosmic energy of some of whose operations he is so 
gifted an interpreter. As he penetrates farther than his fellowmen into the 
arcana of his own special department of science; as he slowly unravels by 
virtue of his analysing intellect some little portion of that marvellous web of 
phenomena which the Eternal is ever weaving, well may he shrink back, as 
he declares he does, from supposing that his present knowledge can represent 
the acme of intelligence now existent in the universe; and that there is no 
Being who comprehends more perfectly than our savans do those complexi- 
ties of structure and function, which our most advanced science only very 
imperfectly understands, yet understands sufficiently to be assured there exists 
in nature a subtilty of adaptation, a wondrous delicacy of workmanship in 
comparison with which the greatest achievements of human ingenuity are rude 
and coarse productions, Professor Tyndall would, however, probably tell us 
that when in his higher moods he yields to the elevating sentiments which the 
contemplation of Nature’s marvels awakens in his soul, he is then passing 
beyond the proper limits of science, and regaling his spirit in those 
realms of imagination and emotion, to which the poet and the religious man 
have legitimate access, but which must be carefully marked off from the 
sphere of knowledge. That the apprehension of the character of the Eternal 
One, which physical science by itself is competent to give, is far too vague, 
indefinite, and unverifiable to be called knowledge, I most readily and 
emphatically admit. . 


No wholly satisfying theological convictions apart from the concurrent exercise 
of man’s faculties of moral and spiritual discernment. 


The adequate perception of theological truth is a privilege accorded, not to 
the exclusive exercise of one of our faculties, but to the healthy, well-balanced 
and concurrent exercise of our intellectual, our moral, and our spiritual dis- 
cernment. The main foundations of satisfying religious conyictions lie no 
doubt in the moral and _ spiritual experiences enshrined in history and litera- 
ture, and repeated with greater or less of intensity and vividness in the 
individual soul. If, however, as theologians believe, the Spirit which 
communes with and illumines ourinner life be also the creative energy ever active 
around us in nature,'it is to be expected that the external world which appeals to 
our senses shall, in its expression, bear some confirmatory testimony to the 
reality and character of that Divine authorship which religious belief assumes 
This confirmatory testimony, which is all that theology has a right to expect 
from science, science does, I believe, afford, When the more gifted of our 
savans tell us that they are wont to resign themselves to the elevating emo- 
tions which the contemplation of nature is fitted to excite, we must remind 
them that all Emotions imply corresponding Ideas, more or less definite, and, 
therefore, every sentiment of reverence, trust, and affection towards the 
Unknowable (whether cherished by the scientist or by the poet) is in itself a 
tacit confession that to them the cosmic energy is not wholly unknowable, 
but is vaguely apprehended as marvellous Power, as surpassing Wisdom, or 
as all-embracing Love. I maintain, then, that so far as these sentiments with 
regard to the spirit and the essence of the Cosmos are felt and 
cherished by scientific men (and that they are so felt and cherished to a large 
extent even among those who call themselves Agnostics, I feel convinced), 
we are justified in concluding that such men not only see the transient phe- 
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nomena of nature, but faintly apprehend also the character of the Eternal 
Cause, out of whose constant energising, nature arises, The glimpses which 
they thus gain are, it is true, far too vague and variable to bring clear concep- 
tion and satisfying conviction to minds unillumined by theological culture and 
personal religious experience ; but are amply suliicient to show how vain it is 
for the student of the external world to pretend to ignore theology, and to 
proclaim his utter and invincible ignorance of the character of that Power 
whose outer manifestations he is ever studying. In truth, the moment our 
savans pass beyond the mere discovery and cataloguing of the order of phe- 
nomena, and allow their higher reason and emotions to expatiate on 
their discoveries, they immediately become perforce incipient Theologians and 
bear testimony more or less distinct to the presence in nature of the same 
power and influence which illumines the genius of the poet and the artist, and 
inspires the heart of the hero and the saint. 


The ideas of Substance, Cause, and Power are not phenomenal but theological 
conceptions, and so the savant is perforce an incipient theologian. 


As far as I can see, it is as impossible, asit is undesirable, for the thoughtful 
students of science to escape from the necessity of importing theological ideas 
into their scientific conceptions. They cannot eliminate the notions of 
Cause and Force from their physical studies and from their theory of Evolu- 
tion; and Cause and Force are philosophical and theological ideas, which 
derive all their life and their significance from our consciousness of yolitional 
causation. Nor do I think they can wholly eliminate from science the idea of 
adaptation, of intelligent purpose, or even of benevolent design. 


Darwinism in no way removes the necessity of supposing that nature is due to 
intelligent activity. 

But here some one may ask me if I am utterly ignorant of Darwinism, and 
have not yet learned that this supposed necessity of assigning the harmonies 
of nature to intelligent activity is for ever explained away and exploded. I 
am well aware that since Mr. Darwin announced his theory of natural and 
sexual selection—a theory which no doubt constitutes a most valuable 
contribution towards our insight into the method of nature—that many 
“advanced thinkers,” as it is the fashion now-a-days to call some of the most 
reckless and superficial speculators upon the profoundest questions of 
psychology and theology, have never ceased to proclaim with infinite assur- 
ance that the old argument from Design, the process of ascending “through 
nature up to Nature’s God,” is now effectually disposed of, and that henceforth 
the fields of Natural Theology, in which the countless readers of Paley and 
the Bridgwater Treatises have gathered so much delightful and, as it seemed 
to them, nutritious fruit, must be abandoned for. ever by all intelligent 
students, So much for these glib assertions; but what is the sober fact? 
Since the publication of Darwin’s views, Hartmann, the most popular living 
philosopher in Germany, whose work on “the Philosophy of the Unconscious” 
has in a very few years run through seven large editions, Hartmann, I say, 
after submitting the Darwinian theory to a most searching criticism, and fully 
admitting the operation within certain limits of the principles which Darwin 
expounds, yet emphatically urges that no possible explanation can be given 
of the development of the organic world, which does not bring in the direct 
action of an organising intelligence, And what renders this testimony the 
more important is that Hartmann does not write in the interests of positive 
theology but in favour of pessimistic views of life and destiny. He denies, 
indeed, that the Cosmical energy to whose activity Evolution is due is 
possessed of consciousness, but he maintains that Science and Psychology 
force upon us the certainty that it is Universal Will, and that it is in the 

highest degree intelligent. I cannot follow the celebrated German pessimist 
in his paradoxical assertion that there can be the highest intelligence apart 
from consciousness; but I do hold that in his philosophy we haye noteworthy 
evidence that the most thorough acquaintance with the theories of Evolution 
may not only not extinguish but may actually intensify the recognition of thereign 
of intelligent purposein the universe, And to turn toa philosopher of a very diffe- 
rent stamp—the Principal of the free theological college in London. Everyone 
who is acquainted with Dr. Martineau and his writings is well aware of his great 
familiarity with the more important features of contemporary science; and 
those who have attended his recent lectures on the “ Evidences and Truths of 
Religion” have had clear evidence of his thorough study of the views which 
Darwin and his followers haye propounded. I have had the privilege of 
listening to these lectures, as I also had of listening to lectures from 
the same teacher on the same subject some twenty years ago, and I find that 
so far is it from being the case that in Dr, Martineau’s opinion recent science 
has impaired the validity of the Design-Argument, that this argument now 
assumes in his philosophy a more prominent and influential position than 
before, and the treatment of it is much enriched by many observations drawn 
from the writings of those very savans, who are supposed by superficial 
thinkers to have given the death-blow to natural theology. Nor let it be 
supposed that it is theologians and philosophers alone who see that natural 
theology, though at present quiet, is by no means dead, that it is merely in a 
pause of transition, undergoing beneficial modifications in the light of the new 
facts with which the Darwinians and the Eyolutionists have enriched our 
knowledge, and is destined ere long to re-appear with more than its former 
vitality, and to become a powerful factor among the educational agencies of 
the ensuing age, It isa significant circumstance that Professor Huxley has 
come to see that the essential spirit of Teleology is not vitally affected by 
theories of evolution, for that science can never show that “ the primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phaenomena of the universe are the 
consequences, was not intended to evolve these phenomena.” Many scientific 
men go, however, much further than this, and I may remind you that one of 
the most eminent of our mathematicians and physicists, Sir William 
Thomson, thus wisely spoke in his Address, as President of the Britsh 
Akeo¢iation, in 1871:—“TI feel profoundly convinced that the argument 
from design has been greatly too much lost sight of in recent 


zoological speculations. Reaction against the frivolities of teleology 
such as are to be found, not rarely, in the notes of the learned commentators 
on Paley’s “Natural Theology,” has, I believe, had a temporary effect of 
turning attention from the solid irrefragable argument so well put forward in 
that excellent old book. But overpowering proof of intelligence and beneyo- 
lent design lies all around us; and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical 
or scientific, turn us away from them for a time, they come back upon us with 
irresistible force, showing to us through nature the influence of a free will, 
and teaching us that all living beings depend upon one ever-acting Creator 
and Ruler.” We may add to these remarks of Sir William Thomson, the con- 
Sideration that if recent science in some of its aspects appears on a superficial 
view to militate against the Theistic idea, in other and most important directions 
it lends powerful reinforcement to the conclusions -of natural theology, The 
recent speculations concerning the nature of matter—the vortex-atom theory of 
Sir W. Thomson, the conclusions of Sir John Herschel and Professor Clerk Max 

well that molecules present all the essential features of manufactured articles, 
the doctrine of “ the dissipation of energy” involving a beginning and an end 
in time to our present cosmical life ;—all their theorisings, which find fayour 
among many of the leaders of science, postulate the existence of definite acts 
of new creation in the physical world. How far such doctrines will stand the 
test of further investigation is no doubt uncertain ; but one thing, I believe, is 
not uncertain, and it is that whatever particular theories of the mode of action 
of the Eternal Being in reference to the phenomenal universe in succession 
may arise and disappear, the belief that nature has its source and support in 
the energising of an Invisible Power of surpassing wisdom will never 
permanently vanish from among the well-assured convictions of mankind, 


Scientific and theological studies are needful to each other, and blend in all 

wise culture. 

The whole history of thought proclaims that science and theology—the 
investigation of phenomenal effects on the one hand, and of the existence and 
character of the Eternal Cause on the other—have the strongest natural 
affinities and reciprocal relations, and can neyer be disassociated without 
serious injury to the educational interests of humanity, 


We are at present suffering from the one-sided direction of the attention to the 
phenominal world exclusively. 


I cannot but believe that our culture is now grievously suffering from its 
one-sided character; and were the reading and thinking portion of our 
countrymen trained, as they ought to be, in the rudiments of philosophical 
and theological research, they would not, as they now too often do, fall a 
ready prey to any daring negative speculations concerning God, or the soul, or 


- moral responsibility which a Tyndall, a Huxley, or a Clifford may choose to 


interweave with their physical or physiological teachings. 

I haye dealt at, perhaps, disproportionate length on this aspect of my 
subject, but I feel it very important to make the position quite clear that 
scientific studies inevitably carry with them theological ideas; that the very 
men who profess to ignore these ideas indirectly bear testimony to their irrepres- 
sible influence. The question of moment in the present day isnot whether we 
shall have science without theology, for that is impossible—the very Agnosticism 
of our scientists is, as I have said, an incipient and crude theology,—but it is 
whether we shall have science studied in conjuuction with thorough theological 
training and reflection, or in conjunction with such jejune and negative ideas 
concerning the nature of the Eternal One as may be expected when savans 
turn amateur philosophers and theologians, and in sensational lectures to un- 
prepared ‘audiences make easy havoc with the beliefs and hopes that have 
for ages been the bread of life to mankind. As I before noticed, theology has 
been compared with alchemy and astrology, and no doubt much that passes 
under the name of theology deserves to be so characterised ; but we must bear 
in mind that alchemy and astrology, amid all their errors and delusions, con- 
tained essential truths, and out of them arose the honoured sciences of 
chemistry and astronomy. Are there not around us cheerful signs 


that theology is likewise passing into a higher stage, dropping its 


superstitions and its bigotry, and resting more and more upon the 
authentic facts of moral and spiritual experience, and thus qualify- 
ing itself for the more effectual performance of its lofty function as the 
interpreter of the Diyine Life in nature and in the soul—just as the seyeral 


natural sciences are the interpreters of its varied modes of outward expression, 


Il. 


The study of the influence of religious faith in history and biography gives a 


clearer and fuller insight than science can give into the charcter of the 


Supreme Being, and His sympathetic response to the needs and heron 
of His rational creatures. 


I have tried to show that science cannot be understood ae expounded 
without theological assumptions expressed. or implied, and therefore it is fit- 
ting that in every great seat of learning, where the sciences are taught, 
theology also should receive parallel attention. Now what I have said with 


study of History. If I had no other arguments to urge in favour of the more 
general culture of theology, I should consider it sufficient to point out that, 
apart from it, history becomes an inexplicable enigma, and no adequate 
account can be given of those critical turning-points which determine the 
destinies of men and nations, What influence is so irresistible and at the 
same time so apparently unaccountable as the origin and growth of 
religious faith, and what influence, I may add, has played a more 
important part in modifying the character and enriching the civilisation 

mankind? Scientific knowledge has, no doubt, been a powerful instrument 
for good; but it can hardly be questioned that the effect of religious belief — 
upon the personal, the social, and the political life has been incalculably more 


\ 


. regard to the study of nature, applies with far more obvious pertinence to the’ — 
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important. Sometimes, indeed, this faith, when it has been associated with 
perverted intellectual and moral culture, has proyed a terrible and most 
oppressive tyrant ; but, whether well or ill-directed, the religious sentiment 
if genuine, is never feeble or inoperative. 


Some analogy between the direct action of the Spirit of God inthe history of man- 
kind, and the action of igneous energy in the geological history of the globe. 


If we try to picture to ourselves what would have been the condition of 
society if the influence of such men as Moses, Socrates, Sakya-Muni, Paul and 
Jesus, and other divinely-inspired souls in more recent times, had been struck 
out of history, we seem to be endeavouring to solve a problem something like 
that which a geologist would have to solve, if he were asked to explain 
what would have become of the physical world if it had been 
left merely to the levelling influence of water, and had never been upheaved 
into mountain chains aud gronps by the mighty igneous energy from within, 
As the geologist would tell us that such uninterrupted aqueous action would 
at length haye dragged all eleyations down to a monotonous level, and 
covered the earth with a uniform nd cheerless ocean-plain, so I think the 
historian of mankind would have to admit that were the elevating influences 
of religious faith and hope withdrawn, society would gradually deteriorate by 
reason of the deadening effect of selfishness and custom, till at length all that 
is specially distinctive of human nature would die out, and our race gravitate 
down to the dull level of a merely animal existence. And not only has 
religious faith been very influential, as it seems to me, in enabling mankind to 
attain to their present intellectual and moral altitude, and in counteracting the 
constant tendency to sink back to lower levels of experience, but this upheay- 
ing spiritual energy, while it affects all men more or less, incarnates itself at 
times with especial purity and might in some selected soul, and through him acts 
mightily upon society. It is these burning principles of faith and love, becom- 
ing so fervid at times as to melt and merge the human in the Divine, which 
give to the choicer epochs of history, and to special periods in the lives of 
individuals, their exceptionally grand or picturesque character, Over such 
scenes in history and biography the soul delights to ponder: they tell of 
influences not of earth ; they seem to bring us into the nearer presence of the 
Eternal. Most delightful and soul-refreshing is an excursion to our Cambrian 
or Cumbrian hills, with their embosomed lakes mirroring such varied 
loveliness ; their noble mountain tops, whereon we breathe a more invigorating 
air and gain more glorious ideas of this beautiful globe on which we dwell. 
Such yisits to the sweet and sublime retreats of nature are indeed precious; 
but a still more precious experience is it to study, in the past and in the 
present, the grand Alpine heights, the ineffable charms of human character, 
manifesting as they do the marvellous influence of the Holy Spirit in raising 
some self-forgetful soul above the mean and commonplace into the heroic, the 
saintly, the Divine, 


To study such characters earnestly and lovingly ; to pass into genuine dis- 
eipleship to them, is, I conceive, one of the chief features in the true method 
of theological study. There can be no doubt that we gather up in our here- 
ditary complexion, and in the various influences which make up our education, 
the purifying and fertilising effects of these inspired lives which constitute the 
grand landmarks in the religious history of our section of the human race, 
This, however, is not the only benefit which these diviner souls confer on 
humanity. In our private reading, or in classes such as these which are about 
to be delivered in this hall, we may penetrate more deeply into the life and 
character of the beloved sons of the Eternal, and as we are for a season raised 
by contact with their more spiritual natures to grander experiences and a 
loftier point of yiew, we can hardly fail to feel the kindling of faith and love 
at the heart of our’own being, assuring us that we also are visited by the Holy 
Spirit, we also may be uplifted and blessed by the self-same Divine influence 
which gives to the lives of those we reverence such saintly purity, such engaging 
sweetness, such maryellous power to illumine, to strengthen, and to bless. For 
a brief season at least, we become at one with them as they are at one with 
God. As we come down refreshed and comforted from these occasional visits 
to the mountain heights of prophetic experience, we enter into our daily busi- 
ness with a wiser mind and-a:more loving heart; our hidden life with God 
becomes more real; to doubt of His presence, His wise guidauce, and His 
unfathomable love becomes for the time impossible ; and we feel that it is true 
wisdom and true happiness to die to self and live in this Eternal life within, 


I fear that what I have just said will sound mystical and perhaps fanciful to 


some who are here present, as it certainly would do to those who are admiring 
followers of our most popular savans and philosophers. But for the purpose 
which I haye now in view, itis not necessary that you should follow me in my 
explanation of the mighty influence which religion and its prophets 
have exerted upon society and history. It is only necessary that 
you should recognise the reality and importance of this influence ; 
and haying done so, I think you will admit that you are face to face with 
facts of the most practical character, which demand recognition and investiga” 
tion; with facts that are organically connected at many vital points with our 
own personal experience and with the entire development of the life of man- 
kind, The most decided Positivist will not deny that such remarkable 
phenomena call for careful attention and study. He may believe that he can 
succeed in showing that the hero, the prophet, and the saint, not only take the 
particular form of their ideas from ancestral and educational influences, but 
that all that constitutes their genius, their nobleness, and their power, likewise 
admits of such explanation, so that when the antecedent phenomena are 
understood there is no special spiritual element left to be accounted for. I 
cannot admit that such attempts to give an exhaustive explanation of th° 
noblest and divinest men, without appealing to any fresh inspiration from the 
Eternal haye so far been at all successful. But be this as it may, no one 
an doubt that such men and their influence are subjects of the 
nearest and deepest interest ; and therefore the religious history of the world, 
and, par excellence, the religious history of the nation in which spiritual 


phenomena of the most marked kind are conspicuously manifested, should be 
treated as an important feature in our educational discipline, and should be 
regarded as certainly not less desirable and imperative than is the study of the 
military and the constitutional history of the several nations of the world. 
Nor, indeed, is it possible to separate religious or ecclesiastical history from 
secular history without serious detriment to the successful treatment of the 
latter, for not only is the course of political events often quite controlled by 
unlooked-for currents of religious enthusiasm, but all that is most precious 
and durable in the social life, in the art and in the literature of a nation, is 
more or less organically connected with its moral ideal and the char- 
acter of its religious faith. Surely, then, there is good reason why 
the origin and the history of the chief religions of the world, and 
their comparative influence on the personal and the national life should 
receive careful consideration from all who aspire to that complete and well- 
balanced culture which is the characteristic of the truly wise man, as 
distinguished from the sectarian and one-sided partisan in the great common- 
wealth of truth. If the considerations I have now brought before you are 
sound, it follows that the first objection, to which I alluded, is not tenable, and 
that theology is no merely imaginary science, whose subject-matter exists 
only in the realms of fancy. Theology has for its subject-matter that creative 
and sustaining energy which we have seen science cannot ignore, and about” 
whose nature no student of the external world can avoid theorising with 
more or less of intelligent insight. We have seen, too, that there are good. 
reasons for concluding that this cosmical energy is not only power of ineon- 
ceivable vastness, but that it is power directed by surpassing wisdom, and 
that, therefore, the study of Natural Theology has valid claims to take its 


place as an important branch of culture. But, while the interpretation of °° 


nature affords some glimpse of the character of its Eternal Cause, it is in the ° 
study of human nature and human history that we meet with far more sug- 
gestive indications of the essential nature of the Supreme, and of the constant 
and living relations in which He stands to the spirit of man. Science must 
assume a Divine Presence and Activity behind phenomena, and can hardly fail to 
recognise some trace of Divine Wisdom ; butit is in the distinctive character and 
immeasurable influence of religion on human life that we find the most important 
data for the establishment of the grand fundamental principles of theology. For 
in the religious history of nations and of individuals we appear to see not 
only the uniform energising of the Eternal, but fresh and special acts of new 
creation which force upon us the conclusion that this energy, whose charaeter 
we are investigating, is a principle of love and inspiration, acting constantly 
and sympathetically in accordance with the needs and aspirations of His 
creatures, 
Ill, 
Personal religious experience, combined with some philosophic insight, 
requred for the adequate interpretation of religious phenomena. 

But the religious phenomena of history, though as intensely interesting to 
the wise student, as they are influential in the development of the human 
race, cannot be understood, save in a most superficial way, unless we have the 
adequate clue to their deep meaning in a rich religious experience interpreted 
to us by clear philosophic insight. Hence theology or religious philosophy, 
finds its special sphere of exercise on the study of the rational intuitions 
and of the moral and religious experience of the spirit of man, 


Science. a rationale of our sensational ; Theology, of our rational, moral, and 
spiritual experience. Both imply the action of a Power cther than human, 


Just as the various physical sciences are a rationale of man’s sensational 
experience, so is theology a rationale of the ;phenomena of man’s higher 
nature; and as the former inevitably involves the conviction of an 
Invisible Power operating upon us from without, so, in a still more 
striking mode, does the latter imply and reveal a Power acting directly 
upon our inner life. The Power manifesting itself withont us, and the 
Power revealing itself within us are, we are constrained to believe, but the 
different phases of the activity of one and the same Eternal Self-subsistent. 
Being, and thus Science and Theology both lead us to God, but it is to the 
latter rather than to the former that we‘ must mainly look for the clearest 
assurance of His presence, and for the most clear and satisfying apprehension 
of His character. 


Theology is, accordingly, like the physical sciences, based on experience and 
experiment, 

Hence, I take it, theology is essentially as much a science based on observation 
and experiment as is geology, or chemistry ; and whoever seeks to penetrate to 
its deep and consoling truths without cherishing his own moral and religious life 
is taking as foolish and as futile a course, as a student of natural science would 
take, if he confined his studies to books, and did not cultivate a first-hand 
acquaintance with nature, and personally interrogate her by well-directed 
observations and experiments. 

I maintain, then, that religious philosophy is based upon experience and 
experiment; that in the sense of Duty; in the felt power of Prayer; in the 
various religious emotions and their satisfactions; in the feelings of alienation 
from and reconciliation with God; in the assurance realised more or less by 
all men, but with especial intensity by the saintliest minds, that God stands to 
them in a more intimate, a more vital, a more truly sympathetic relation than 
the nearest friends can possibly stand to one another :—! say, in all these facts 
of the moral and spiritual consciousness, we have the experiential data out of 
which theology elicits a more or less adequate interpretation of the living 
relations in which the Eternal One stands to the spirit of man. 


The second objection : “that there ws no wnanimity in reference to theological 
. truth.” 


But when I make this claim, I may well be met with the second objection 
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to which I alluded at the opening of this lecture. ay. may very properly te 
asked how it comes to pass, if theology be a valid study, based on the normal 
religious experience of mankind, that it is impossible to appoint teachers of 
theology in our modern undenominational Colleges, if for no other reason, at 
least for this reason, that there is no general unanimity of opinion as to what 
is to be considered theological truth. 


A seyvous practical difficulty, but one which arises out of erroneous views of the 
nature and criterion of theological truth. 


Now, I am only too well aware that in the present state of public opinion 

in respect to the essentials of theology and religion, there is a difficulty, and I fear 
an insuperable difficulty, to the immediate adoption of the course I am advo- 
cating. Public opinion will have to unlearn many utterly erroneous notions, 
and to pass through a long educational discipline ere this obstacle will be 
removed, and theology be enabled to take its legitimate position in the general 
educational scheme, The fundamental error out of which this obstacle pro- 
eveds is a deeply-rooted one, and will take many years to fully eradicate, 
That. it will be finally eradicated I feel no doubt; nay, as I shall presently try 
to show, it is even now receiving some earnest and powerful tugs, 
which have already’ loosened its hold on the public mind and heart, and 
‘must in course of time uproot it thoroughly. As I before suggested, 
it is probable that one of the reasons why the popular theology is at present 
disqualified for admission into general culture is that it is still in what we 
may call the pre-scientific stage, and is related to rational and healthy 
theology as alchemy is related to chemistry. But this is not all. 


Pesuliar character of religious as distinguished from sensational experience. 


The main gist of the difficulty lies, I think, in the special character of 
religious experience, as compared with that sensational experience out of 
which the physical sciences arise. The sensational experience which scientific 
study requires for its prosecution and verification is always accessible, It is 
it is true, an experience of a far lower order than spiritual experience, but it 
has the advantage over the latter of being within the reach of all men, and of 
the same man in all his moods. Now our spiritual relation to the Supreme 
Being is not of this character. It is the function of our pulpits to kindle and 
sustain this spiritual life, and to make it the dominant element in our nature, 
_ and the religious man is never without some sense of living contact with God. 

But the spiritual insight of different men varies greatly; nor does the same 
, man at all seasons of his life discern divine truth with the same breadth and 
vividness. In all his moods Professor Tyndall can investigate the properties 
of light and sound; it is only in his higher moods that he has suggestive 
gleams of religious insight. 


. Spiritual experience is immensely enriched, intensified, and purified by sym- 
pathetic contact with diviner souls. 


One of the principal laws which govern spiritual experience is, that 
_ it acquires a quite fresh and exceeding precious vividness and depth when we 
have intercourse with, or read the thoughts and deeds of those diviner spirits, 
who have enjoyed in measure far deeper and fuller than ours the riches of 
» this inner communion with God. 


» Sexence knows nothing of Persons: in Religion the personal relation is most 
emportant and vital. 


Hence it is that while science is impersonal, religion is intensely personal, 
' It is not essential to the student of physical science to know anything about 
the personal life of the discoverers of great scientific truths ; all that he wantg 
is to know the nature of the discovery; the sensational experience that explaing 
. and verifies it, he has already at hand. Notso with the theologian, He not only 
requires to know what the prophet teaches, but it is essential that he should be 
able to share in some degree at least the prophet’s religious consciousness, 
otherwise the utterance is to him of little worth—it is but the dead body of 
doctrine without the living spirit. Hence the life, the personal character, the 
emotional state which prompts the utterance, the vivid picture of the 
: intercourse with God enjoyéd by spiritual seers, is, or should be, 
with the student of religion a quite essential matter. A dry, philosophical] 
_ statement of the articles of the theological belief of the Hebrew prophets and 
of Jesus would be of little value; it is because the teachings of those men are 
instinct with moral and religious life, and so kindle our emotional nature— 
our God-consciousness—and thus gift us with some share of their 
own spiritual experience and discernment, that they. are of such 
immeasurable worth. Therefore it comes to pass that the life of adivine man, 
and the words which body forth his felt relations with the Eternal, can never 
become obsolete to the theologian. The student of phenomenal knowledge, 
on the other hand, is not vitally interested in the life and teachings of earlier 
savans, whose true views have been taken’ up into and so haye been superseded 
by the most recent scientific treatises, 


It ts natural and fitting that prophetic teachers should be regarded as authorities, 


Theology has accordingly a most living interest in the past as-well as in the 
presont, and a most intimate and vital connection with the lives and words of 
saintly men and prophetic teachers through all the ages. The natural and 
inevitable consequence of this is that divine persons become authorities in 
theology. Now, this principle of authority, or the disposition to trust in 
theological matters those whom we instinctively feel to enjoy a purer and 
deeper spiritual experience than we do, properly understood, is a most sound 
and indispensable one; but the application of it in the popular theology is 
perverse and exceedingly mischievous one. 


All prophetic minds see costae ne same aces Seth) But in different 


degrees of fulness, and their utterances are more or less alloyed by accidents — 
of culture. . 


Every earnest and unbiassed student of the world’s greatest religious 
teachers will, I think, bear me out in the assertion that when you study their 
character and writings, and penetrate to the real spirit of their revelations, 
you will find that, much as they appear to differ in the letter of their teach- 
ings, no sooner do you strip off from their doctrines the peculiarities that are 
due to the idiosyncracy of the prophet and to the intellectual influences of 
the age in which he lived, than you discover a substantial agreement in all 
the spiritual facts to which their experience bears positive testimony. Different 
religious teachers will no doubt differ much in the clearness and scope of their 
spiritual insight ; but if we look not to their denials and negations (which only 
indicate what they did net see), but to their positive asseverations and 
announcements (which reveal the nature of that which they did see), we shall 
find, I believe, that the moral and spiritual experience on which theology is 
based is substantially identical in all men, who have reached to the same 
purity and depth of communion with God, 


Abuse of the principle of authority in the popular theology owing to theimperfect 
recognition of the fact that each man possesses some faculty of Spiritual 
Discernment. 


Unfortunately, however, the popular mind does not recognise this truth, It 
makes persons and churches into authorities, but does not accept the prin- 
ciple which is the natural safeguard against the abuse of this principle of autho- 
rity—t.e., it does not admit the possession of Spiritual Discernment by the soul of 
man. This principle alone can affix the proper limits to the range of personal 
authority in matters of religion; this alone can enable us to distinguish 
between the real revelation of which the prophet is the messenger, and the 
accidental accretions of personal judgment and contemporary culture; this 
alone can enable us to tell whether the prophet says these things of himself, 
or whether the words are the words of the Father within him. When this 
natural test is allowed and applied, and men see that spiritual experience or 
the life of man in God is in its essential features quite as real and unchange- 
able as is our sensational experiences of the external world—then, and not till 
then, will the difficulty vanish which excludes theology from its natural place 
in our curriculum of study. 


& 


Signs that the best theologians in the so-called orthodox Churches are beginning to 
test theological truth by spiritual discernment—i.e, by an appeal to the spirit 
of God within them. 


That this principle of spiritual discernment is slowly being admitted, the 
present widespread rejection of the doctrine of eternal punishment con- 
clusively shows; for in this rejection is involved the admission that no 
doctrines can be accepted on authority that contravene the moral sense, and 
are unauthorised by man’s. spiritual experience. What says Canon Farrar in 
his admirable and celebrated sermons in Westminster Abbey ?>—“I fling from 
me with abhorrence such a creed as that. Let every Pharisee gnash his teeth 
if he will; let every dogmatist anathematise ; but that I cannot and do not 
believe. Scripture will not let me; my conscience, my reason, my faith in 
Christ,the voice of the Spirit within my soul, will not let me; God will not letme.” 
In this tacit admission that “the Spirit of God within the soul” is the true 
court of appeal in matters of theological doctrine Canon Farrar has virtually 
undermined the foundation on which the whole fabric of error and uncharitable- 
ness, in which theology has so long been imprisoned, really rests; and there 
can be little doubt that this eloquent and courageous preacher speaks as the 
representative voice of an influential and growing minority in all the so- 

cared orthodox churches. 


Anticipations of the future of theological study. 


There is good reason then to believe that if not quite in our time, at all 
events before many generations shall have passed away, correct views on 
theology will prevail; and then, as I believe, there will not only be no wish to: 
exclude theology from the halls of culture; but, on the contrary, there will be 
an eager desire to give it a prominent and honoured place. Then Bibliolatry will 
vanish, but the rational appreciation and love of the Hebrew and Greek scrip- 
tures will be vastly deepened, and the earnest and reverent study of them, 
freed from dogmatic thraldom, will become a privilege and a delight. No 
longer shall we have, as in the theological section of the present local exami- 
nationsof Oxford and Cambridge, the studentsand examinersin Jewish and Chris- 
tian history and literature, committing year by year no less an absurdity than 
would be committed by a student of Greek or Roman history, if he ignored 
the works of Thirlwall and Grote, of Niebuhr and Mommsen, and set him- 
self to learn by heart the undigested mass of fact and fable to be found in Livy 
and Herodotus. Then, too, a blessed change will come oyer our theological 
literature. No longer will the main interest centre in sectarian treatises, in 
apologies for particular forms of doctrine; but those books will come to the 
front which have long been dear to the deep heart of humanity, and so have 
ever been rescued from the ravages of time—such books, I mean, as are the 
expression and the fruit of a rich and deep religious life, books of the stamp of 
the “ Deimitatione Christi” in the olden time, and which are represented by | such 
writings as those of the two Newmans, of Robertson of Brighton, of Channing, 
Thom, and Martineau in our present literature. But I must not dwell prema- 
turely on this engaging picture of the golden age in store for theology. ‘Much 
strenuous but noble work has to be done ere this happy result is ealised ; and — 
I can only in conclusion congratulate the teachers and the students o iz 
classes that they are among the earliest pioneers of a really good 
which bids fair to confer incalculable blessings on mankind, 
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THE PAPACY IN SCOTLAND. 


The establishment of the Popish hierarchy in 
Scotland, decided on at last by the authorities 
at the Vatican, seems to have turned the heads 
of a good many people in North Britain, who, 
in all other things, are sensible enough. The 
Rey. Robert Thomson, of Wellpark Established 
Church, Glasgow, is reported to have sent 
something like a threat to the late Pope, that 
if the proposal were carried out, an interdict 
against it would be demanded from the Supreme 
Civil Court in Scotland. One wealthy gentle- 
man is said to have ofiered £10,000 to contest 
the legality of the proceeding. The Glasgow 
Free Presbytery has passed a resolution on the 
dangers of this “aggression” to the civil and 
religious interests of the kingdom, and appointed 
a committee to consider what action should be 
taken in concert with other evangelical bodies 
on the subject. All this looks to us supremely 
ridiculous, inconsistent, and “ unbelieving ”— 
ridiculous, because the Roman ecclesiastical 
organisation will not be stopped by these 
childish alarms; inconsistent, because on the 
principle of religious liberty the Romanist has 
equal right with the Protestant to perfect his 
agencies in a free country like Scotland ; 
“unbelieving,” because if Protestantism is a 
truer form of religion than Romanism it may 
surely be trusted to neutralise and render 
innocuous whatever evil may inhere in the ap- 
pointment of a few bishops to represent the 
Roman Church. Toattempt to put down this step 
by enforcing the ‘penal laws against Popery ” 
which still disgrace our statute books is of the 
very essence ot Popery itself. And that parties 
and Presbyteries are now busy talking of such 
an attempt only proves how much of Popery 
still clings to Scottish Protestantism. 


PORTUGAL TEACHING ENGLAND. 


A letter from Oporto in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
throws light upon the circumstances which 
have led to a change of Ministry in 
Portugal. The D’Avila Ministry decided 
that the Lisbon Cemetery should belong exclu- 
sively to Catholics, and that non-Catholics 
must provide, or rather be provided with, a 
separate and distinct burial-place. The Liberal 
patty contended that as Catholics and non- 
Catholics are alike Portuguese, and as the burial 
ground is given by the nation, a section or part 
of the people cannot have the right to claim and 
use it as its own peculiar property. A vote of 
want of confidence in the Ministry was proposed 
on the ground that in this and other matters 
they had truckled to the Ultramontane reaction. 
The motion was adopted, and now the Liberal 
and Reform party have been placed in power 
under the premiership of Fontes Pereira de 
Mello. The English House of Commons, in 
deciding to-night on Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
resolution, will fall far short of this example. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


SYSTEMATIC RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 
ONCE more pass on to the Good Samaritan. He 
comes along and sees the wounded Jew and remem- 
bers he belongs to a people that were treated by the 
Jews with insult, and hatred. It would have been 
natural if the lower feelings of anger and dislike 
had risen, and made him say, “There is one of the 
hated race that have treated me and mine so oft 
_ with insult. Let him lie; let him die. There will 
be one enemy of our nation less. But not fora 
moment does he let such base feelings rest in his 
mind. And if Fear and the Love of Ease and Rest 
attempted to speak and persuade him to look after 
himself, they were instantly checked and the voice of 
Compassion for a fellow man only listened.to. He 
goes to the wounded man, staunches the blood, and 
dresses the wound, reviving him with the cordial 
wine. He puts him on his own beast and brings 
him down to Jericho to an inn, where he stays with 
him, watching by his bedside, and on the morrow 
when he goes away he pays the innkeeper for his 
trouble, and bids him take care of thé wounded man 
and spare no money for he would repay him when 
he came that way again. Now again, what do you 
think of the Good Samaritan. That he was truly 
good and noble. Why? Because he pat down his 
omer feelings and listened only to the higher. Try 
again if you have not made a mistake—if you can~- 
mot make yourself think and fee) otherwise of the 


Good Samaritan. Cannot you, if you try hard, 
think he was soft, mean-spirited, contemptible, and 
that he would have been more worthy of praise if 
he had left the wounded man and taken care of him- 
self like the Priest and the Levite. No; you cannot 
think so. Approval of the Samaritan and his con- 
duct remain in your mind—something there will say 
the Samaritan was right and noble—however you 
may try to changeit. You have no power over it; 
you cannot make it depart any more than you could 
make it come. And so it is every time your Con- 
science judges in your mind whether between your 
own feelings or the feelings of others, it is something 
above your power, above your will. You can tell 
many thoughts to come and go; you can call up the 
thought of a mountain or a high hill, of a tree or a 
wood, of a beast or bird, and dismiss the thought 
again, but you have no power over the Conscience, 
you cannot make it come or go. It is like the wind 
blowing where it listeth; you know not whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. Thus you see in Con- 
science you feel yourself close to a Power which 
is above your power, stronger than your power, 
independent of your power. ‘Though in your 
mind, it seems above the Mind. What is this 
Power? It is, I have no doubt that it is, the 
same as the Great Power that fills and rules all 
the universe. For there isa Power thft fills and 
rules the universe. We see wonderful things going 
on around us. The clouds are brought from the sea, 
The rain drops are brought down to the earth. The 
herbs and trees are built up particle by particle from 
little seeds ; the insects and the birds and fishes are 
built up too from seeds or eggs, and athousand other 
things are continually done. We can see no hand 
doing them, but God has put an dspiration or 
tntuition into our mind, an intuition of Reason, 
which tells us and makes us believe that there is, 
there must be a Power, though invisible to us; and 
when we go on to ask our Minds what they mean by 
saying there is a Power it means there is a Power of 
Mind, like the Power of our Mind, which we call 
Will. So then our Minds tell us a Great Power of 
Mind, i.e., 1 Great Mind fills the universe; in the 
same way it tells us that a Great Power of Mind 
rules us in Conscience. And there is no doubt that 
the Great Power which rules us in Conscience is the 
same Great Power that fills the Universe. We call 
that Great Mind-Power, Gop. PB Ps 
; liad 
THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 
BY THE REV, E, C. TOWNE. 

THE design with which this subject is taken up here 
is to restore the Communion Service to the interest 
of the entire congregation, by bringing it back to a form 
and spirit conformed to the example and teaching of 
Christ. After more than one experiment the writer 
has found that the service may be made, not a neg- 
lected ceremonial, but a festival of consecration and 
thanksgiving, more fully attended than any ordinary 
service. In the first experiment, with a small 
American congregation, where for forty years the 
service had been sinking into contempt, and only 
three or four persons took part in it, the imme- 
diate results of an effort of restoration were exceed- 
ingly impressive occasions, in which more than 
average congregations joined. A second trial, on 
English ground, has proved not less satisfactory, 
the service being participated in by a congregation 
more numerous than had been present for some 
weeks at an ordinary service, although most of the 
circumstances were less favourable than they are 
found in most churches. 

But this result isnot to be looked for, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, unless the congregation are made 
to clearly understand that the service is not to be 
taken as a memorial solemnity, dedicated to Christ, 
as if somehow Christ were to have worship of an 
historical and occasional sort, but is to be expressly 
and solely taken as a festival of consecration and 
thanksgiving dedicated to God our Father according 
to the spirit, example, and teaching of Christ, who 
said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind;” and “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve;” and whose 
only rule for religion was to hallow this one name 
of God our Father when we pray, and to look up to 
His character when we seek to be perfect, having 
this as our supreme assurance—that the pure in heart 
shall see God. 

The primitive apostolic departure from Christ’s per- 
fectly pure theism brought a change over the record 
we have and the form and thought of the communion 
service; so that areal restoration of breaking of bread 
as it was in the hands of Christ, and as conformity 
to his truth demands that it should be, will compel 
us to extricate the symbol from the traditions which 
had got possessionin even Paul’sday,and some of which 
evidently originated with Paul. The task is not a hope- 
less one, but it calls for a vigorous Christian con- 
sciousness, after the original pattern of Christ him- 
self, pure from the utterly wrong sense which made 
disciples call Christ “ Lord” instead of learning his 
lesson of service of God, and to which in Peter, 
when the zealous disciple was eager to serve him as 
a “Lord” who need not die a martyr, Christ had 


to say: “Thou art my stumbling-block ; for thy 
thoughts are not on the things of God, but on those 
of men.” Until we can put away, every faintest 
trace of Peter’s stumbling-block Messianism, and can 
get to Christ’s ground of theism pure ani simple, it 
will avail nothing to try to make communion true to 
Christ’s example, and teaching, and spirit. This 
means some faithful critical work, but even the best 
doing of this would fail without a pronounced return 
of the entire mood of devotion to the mind of Christ. 

It stands first in importance, therefore, to present 
the communion service as dedicated to God our 
father, and. appealing, precisely as our ordinary 
service, to common feelings of worship and conse- 
eration, only with the special emphasis of an 
extraordinary occasion, so that, to properly carry 
it out, our conduct of it and our attendance 
upon it should exceed rather than fall short, 
and the days of communion should be days of 
high, joyous, solemn festival, when most of all the 
congregation will present themselves, and when 
especially they will go to them that are without and 
compel them to come in. 

It is to be made clear that our communion, 
though concerned with Christ as martyr-teacher, 
example, and historic sacramental symbol, laid 
before us in history as the bread is laid before us on 
the communion table, is no further concerned with 
him, any more than it is with the mere bread of the 
symbol, or with the minister, but is essentially and 
supremely concerned with God, unto whom we seek 
to bring special thanks, and with God’s present 
service, in purity of heart and love of one another, 
to which we specially strive to recall ourselves. If, 
for instance, some high stress of present devotion 
and duty carried all before it, and there were no 
incidental recall of the name of Christ, there would 
not be in this any real failure of the service, although 
naturally the gracious memory would come in, as in 
the thickest battle soldiers somehow remember to 
keep the colours in view, although it is not by them 
that the real work is done. The usual service is one 
of memory chiefly, almost as useless as a parade of 
the colours when nothing but a sentimental show is 
intended; and it is naturally neglected. The attempt 
made by some to piece out a reality by making a 
memorial service for historical benefactors generally, 
or for memories that are dear to us, does not escape 
the objection of making the incidental suffice, while 
the essential is left out. No real religion, least of 
all that of Christ, in his own pure teaching, sepa- 
rate from the errors and mistakes of the disciples, 
can make historical memories tho substantial part of 
regular religious service, especially regular festival 
service, which assumes to stand apart as of peculiar, 
profound significance. To bring out more fully and 
clearly this fundamental Christian ground of com- 
munion, it will be of use to arrange a calendar of 
communion for the year, and show how each of 
half a dozen occasions may be given a special 
meaning and place, to form a practical Christian 
year. 


(To be continued.) 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 
(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Ler no reader suppose that there is any cheap and 
easy road to excellent congregational music. It 
cannot be had without expense, pains, time, patience, 
toil, perseverance, and culture, These are the price 
of suverior and delightful congregational singing, and 
any congregation paying this price will get the ad- 
vantage of impassioned, powerful, polished, and 
sustained vocal music; for it may be safely said, as 
a general truth, that the difference between the 
singing in St. Paul’s Cathedral and in the village 
choir is one of culture and expense. Good organs, 
with the sweetness and firmness of subdued power, 
are not difficult to obtain; and so the harsh, hard, 
and brassy tones are more easy to avoid. There is 
much more difficulty with the player than 
with the instrument. If good organists were 
as plentiful as good organs, the churches might 
consider themselves as entering into a musical 
millennium. The one thing needful in the organists 
of the present day is not execution. The one thing 
lacking to so many of them is taste and judgment. 
It is no uncommon thing for a minister to stand 
before an organist who works off his tunes like a 
horse in a mill, without the slighest regard to the 
sentiment of the hymn, the tune that would be suit- 
able for it, or the speed at which the music should 
be taken. According to mechanical organists, the 
funeral hymn and the psalm of joyful adoration 
must be taken exactly at the same speed, and -the 
same time will do for either of them. Wherever an 
organist of this mechanical and intractable class is 
master, the congregational singing is ruined. 
The production of the best feo ecngrega- 
tional singing is impossible without the selection 
of the most suitable music. Congregations are not 
exclusively composed of musical artists and highly- 
educated musicians, and they never will be. Put 
together in one place of worship the choirs of St. 
Paul’s Oathedral and Westminster Abbey, and let 
their only congregation be the professional singers in 
London; let these meet together for worship on the 
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Sabbath day; what music would they choose ? 
Certainly they would never choose as their only 
psalmody some most difficult, elaborate, and highly- 
ornamental music, which too many provincial choirs 
murder in yain attempts to execute it, not for the 
good of the congregation, but for the glorification of 
themselves. Such a service of vocal artists as we 
are thinking of in London would be distinguished 
by the simple grandeur and stately reverence of its 
music, Let any one of the first vocal artists of the 
day have the choosing of the music for an ordinary 
congregation, and his first and only consider- 
ation would be which tunes will be best 
suited for united worship. which music comes 
best within the reach of all the people, and which 
time will be most likely to unite them all in one 
melodious burst of praise. The music ought to be 
selected, not for the gratification of the organist or 
afew vain amateurs, but for the hearty reception 
and the musical quickening of all the congregation. 
The constant introduction of new tunes is a practice 
very injunous to congregational singing. The people 
have not time to learn them, nor do they see the 
necessity for burdening their memory with a super- 
fluous mass of music. It is not difficult for the 
organist and choir, with the music books open before 
them, to execute new tunes for their own pleasure ; 
but their pleasure is not the chief end of vocal 
music; their only delectation ought to be in helping 
the congregation to sing, and this end can never 
be gained by constantly changing the music. 
Considering the limited musical attainments of 
congregations generally, and the little time they can 
give to united practice, it is far the best to keep 
almost absolutely to one set of tunes, and we may 
rely upon it, there never can be more than two 
tunes suitable for any one givenhymn. When tune 
and hymn are suitably wedded to each other, and 
never separated, they recall each other, and are most 
helpful to the soul in the service of song. 

Many people who are accustomed to an organ in 
public worship have never seriously formulated to 
themselves what the use of it is, or ought to be. 
Definite ideas and convictions of the right use of the 
organ in worship are needful for its highest use and 
best received utility. The function of the organ in 
relation to the voices of the congregation is to sustain 


them, to lead them, and to blend them. The 
tendency of a body of voices when singing 
is to drop, become flat, and to fall into 


lower notes. This phenomenon has been proved 
again and again, and the members of any famil 
may easily test it for themselves. Strike a chord, 
and let several persons commence singing from it, 
and after they have sung several verses without 
being accompanied by the instrument; strike the 
same chord again, und you will find that the voices 
have fallen half a note or a note, probably a note 
and a half if the singers are uncultured. The organ 
prevents this falling tendency, because it supplies a 
platform of sound upon which the voices may rest, 
and they cannot even force themselves below the 
plane without harshness, discord, and all the dis- 
agreeable sounds of being out of tune. Congrega- 
tions sing. without notes, without marking time, and 
have only the ear to guide them. Under these cir- 
cumstances they cannot be kept together, unléss they 
have someone to guide them, and this is what the 
organ and choir should do. The melody should be 
so strongly marked by the organist that the 
congregation cannot mistake it as it is interpreted 
to them by the organ and the leading singers. 
Some organists get such a handful of chords that it 
is next to impossible to tell what tune they are 
playing, and even the choir find it difficult to be sure 
of the air and mark it distinctly. A skilful organist 
will remember that his chief duty is not to show 
how many notes his hands and feet can bring out of 
the instrument at once, but how he can keep the 
congregation to the right time and tune; and if he 
is firm and judicious he will mostly succeed. The 

ractice of playing over the air before the singing 

gins is excellent, only some organists defeat the 
purpose of it by drowning the air in the multiplicity 
of chords. The organist should always keep toa 
suitable speed, and the choir and congregation 
should take the time entirely from him. 

It may not be out of place to note some 
of the blemishes and defects of choir-singing 
as. they have been sometimes painfully realised 
through a long and yarious course of obser- 


vation. It is no easy matter so to subdue 
the pride and individuality. of choir-singers as 
to induce them to blend their voices together. 
Each, in some instances, seems inclined to make his 
part separate and independent from all the rest; and 
so it sounds not like twenty voices flowing into one 
common result, but twenty voices with twenty inde- 
pendent results. The toute ensemble of the choir and 
congregation voices is a prime essential for superior 
congregational song, When all the yoices mingle 
and unite in producing one strain of sound the 
intonation is perfect. The individual voices still give 
colouring to the whole, but the individual distinct- 
ness is not detrimental to the intermingling. This 
excellent effect cannot be produced without study 
and practice. The singers should try to sing into 
each other’s voices, so that there may be unity and 
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sympathy of tone. There are choir-singers who ima- 
gine thet this unity comes as a matter of course. 
They do not practise together, they are not used to 
each other’s voices, and when they pass into the 
performance of their music on the Sabbath their 
rendering of it is marked, not by the blending 
and interfusion of voices, but by that multitudinous 
and separate enunciation of sound which makes the 
true musicians feel that the organ is vainly trying to 
blend a number of incohesive, self-willed, and anta- 
gonistic notes. Very often in country choirs and 
congregations one or two singers appear to 
be determined to set up for themselves. They 
are anxious that their voice should be heard sepa- 
rately from all the rest, and this they easily accom- 
plish if their voice is at all strong. They give their 
voice what is called “a sort of twang,” or unusual 
flavour, to the delight of their own vanity and to 
the disgust of all educated musicians. This unen- 
viable distinction is generally gained by purposely 
singing out of time; either too flat or too 
sharp, as the case may be; or perhaps both 
in turn for a change. These peculiar “ twangs” are 
out of place in worship, and whatever gratitication 
of individual vanity they may bring, they ought to 
be put down for the sake of art and reverence. 

Much more might be got out of the Sunday 
schools for congregational and choir singing, with a 
little pains and good judgment. There are sweet 
singing voices in every Sunday school, and if they 
were only picked out and carefully trained would be 
of great use. Every Sunday school should have a 
singing-class for occasional practice on a week-day. 
It would not cost much of expense or labour to raise 
the general character of Sunday school-singing, 
and this would tell beneficially, though in- 
directly, on the congregations. The Sunday-school 
anniversary is a fine opportunity for the scholars. 
They take great interest in it, and are 
often very diligent in getiing up their music 
for it. Boys and girls can be greatly interested in 
public singing on the Sabbath, as is evident in their 
diligence and eagerness in relation to the Sunday 
SchoolAnniversary. . . About the worst use a con- 
gregation can make of a choir is to leave it to do the 
singing for the people. To say nothing of human 
worship by proxy, the congregation which’ leaves 
the choir to do all the singing misses many advan- 
tages. Yet this is too often the case, and in some 
quarters increasingly so. In too many places of 
worship, the work of the choir is becoming a sepa- 
rate and independent performance, and the body of 
the congregation look on with indifference or listen 
with interest, as the case may be. You may call it 
a Sunday concert in the house of God, but never 
call it congregational worship, when the people pay 
little heed to the singing and take little personal part 
in it. 

Familiarity with many congregations, and their 
ways of singing, enables one to sketch with passable 
accuracy some of the faults to be avoided. If the 
place were not sacred, it would be highly amusing 
to listen to the grotesque attempts made to extem- 
porise parts or “seconds,” as they are called, in the 
congregational singing. You may be listening 
gravely enough, and the music may be going quite 
steadily, when all of a sudden somebody near you 
breaks out with a little solo of his (it is generally 
the men that do it) own; and before you can 
recover your surprise the ludicrous little solo has 
done its work by gratifying the vanity of its author, 
who immediately submerges himself in the general 
sound. On one occasion, when Sir William Fair- 
bairn was in France, he had to explain to his host 
the nature of home-brewed ale. 
same visit he was asked to perform on the violin, 
when he astonished the party by giving them his 
best tune, “The Keel Row.” It was a wretched 
performance, and the excited host, unable to bear it 
any longer, exclaimed in broken English, “Top, top, 
Monsieur ; egad that be home-brewed music.” How 
much better it would be if the extemporising soloists 
in the House of God would keep their ‘“home- 
brewed music” to themselves. Grace notes are great 
favourites with many amateur musicians, and the 
taste for them needs to be kept under very severe 
restraint. Turns, shakes, and cadenzas are well 
enough as put down by the author of the music, 
and in the execution of great artists are sometimes 
enchanting, but for ordinary organists to he quayer- 
ing, trilling, turning, and shaking is to distract 
attention and spoil the music by breaking in upon its 
steady, plain, and progressive harmony. Yet who 
has not been annoyed by the unreasonable grace- 
notes of the organist in the gallery and the singer in 
the pews. There are organists, choirs, and congrega- 
tions to whom most of these strictures would only 
slightly apply ; but the vocal worship of all popular 
assemblies would be greatly improved by increased 
and more intelligent attention to the true art of 
singing ; and to stimulate this we have written 
with no unkindness, and with every good wish for 
the prosperity of the art and the happiness of those 
concerned init. Even ina human point of view 
there are few influences more refreshing than those 
of good congregational pe lnonre It has been our 
happy fortune, though, alas ! not often, to be elevated 
and charmed by beautiful congregational singing. 


In the course of the. 


had been eng: 


The tune was suitable to the words; no voice made 
itself heard by disagreeable distinction from the rest; 
the voice notes and the organ notes flowed into each 
other, and, blending together, rolled on in one sweet, 
strong, full, and liquid stream of song; and as we 
felt the firmness and precision of the music, and 
watched the delicate shadings of expression, as the 
compact and polished tones were poured through 
their finished course, we could not help exclaiming, 
would that every organist and choir and congrega~ 
tion were equally successful in art and refined in 
musical taste. 


FIRESIDE READINGS®S, 


© Hear ay 


“ The blessings which the poor and weak can scatter 
Have their own season. *Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarin juices 
Renew the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned ’twill fall 
Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again.” 


TALFOURD 


CONFUSION IN THE WORKSHOP. 


YES, sad to relate, there was confusion in the clerical 
workshop. Tools designed to work together in 
harmony were, instead, grumbling and fault-finding, 
if not, indeed, actually set by the ears. 

Bishop Blacksmith smote his forehead in despair, 
as he looked on his diocese, and heard the angry- 
clatter of discussion concerning the great questions of 
the day, while all Carpenterdom was engaged -with 
equal violence upon the methods of individual labour, 

“JT contend,” exclaimed the profound Rey. D, D. 
Auger, “that Brother Plane is superficial in his 
work. He makes a great flourish of shavings, but 
does not go beneath the surface. I have no patience 
with him. I believe in going to the depth of things.” 

‘Yes, you do bore one so,” whispered a stupid 
little blockhead, with a yawn. S 

“T acknowledge,” said the Rev. Forcible Hammer, 
“the depth of your wisdom, and I admire your 
penetration; but you must confess your powers of 
influence are limited to a very small circle.” ‘ 

“Stop, stop, Brother Hammer,” cried Deacon 
Tenpenny Nail; “I grant you make a great noise in 
the world; but my experience is that your perfor- 
mance affects only the head, after all.” 4 

Little Gimlet, a preacher of very small calibre, 
here put in a feeble protest against the surface-work 
so badly prevalent. He did not think that there 
was much heart-work accomplished by all this 
excitement and noise. 

A couple of old saws put their heads together 
ominously, while one mumbled to the other through 
his broken teeth :— 

“Thave long been dissatisfied with the state of 
things in this workshop. In my day the motto was 
‘Slow and sure.” I went to work on a log of wood, 
not expecting to convert it in a minute into a pile of 
lumber. Back and forth, through and through, I 
tore away, until every fibre yielded; but it was 
tough work, and very slow. Now-a-days, it seems 
to me, you just turn a crank, hear a shriek, see a 
puff, and the thing is done.” ' 

“Well, now, Father Saw, we are not talkin 
about old times,” said pert, bright Brother Chisel. 
“ We have heard all you have to say on that subject 
over and over agaiu, The question of to-day is, 
‘Which is the best mode of working?’ or, rather, 
‘What is it that is lacking in our most active instru- 
ments?’ The Rev. Mr. Hammer has been severely 
criticised ; but I haye worked under his directions a 
great deal, and I must say that his style is powerful, 
and his arguments convincing. Every blow tells.” 

At this juncture, Horseshoe, a lay member of St. 
Anvil Church, stepped in, and entered into the con- 
test :— 

“T have felt the full power of Mr. Hammer’s 
arguments, but I acknowledge I have been more 
benefited by the influence of Brother Bellows. It 
is warmth that is required to melt the heart which 
will not yield to force. Where should Ihave been 
were it not for the fire and fervour which he brings. 
to the work ?” ’ mite 

There arose a general cry for Mr. Bellows, which 
puffed up that functionary considerably. rs 

’ Forgetting where he was, and the inflam 
nature of his audience, he eried out with enthusiasm: 

“Ah, yes! Could we but have a forge in every 
workshop, could the fire of zeal but spread, what — 
might we not accomplish! Warmth, warmth, is all 
that is needed.” ' 7 ae 


Professor Grindstone, who had been listening with a 
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city. The dullness of some of these had exhausted 
his patience. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen! Warmth is not all. If 
thoroughly effective work is to be done, more than 
mere fervour is required. I have had large experi- 
ence, and have seen many sparks fly which did but 
light a little tinder. Acuteness, polish, culture in its 
widest sense, must contribute to the qualifications of 
every truly competent instrument. The times 
demand culture.” 

Upon this, Brother Screw, a circuit-rider, turned 
significantly upon Brother Vice, who was totally 
unpolished, but a faithful and successful worker. 

“My plan,” said Brother Vice, rather roughly, 
“is to get a good grip, and then hold fast. I seize 
upon everybody that comesin my way. As I draw 
them in, Brother Screw just turns around, and keeps 
them from slipping away. We work together.” 

“ Yes!”—eagerly broke in Brother Plane, who 
had been taken aback by the remarks of the Right 
Reverend at the beginning, and now saw an oppor- 
tunity to say a word for himself— Yes! We 
believe in co-operation. When I see a subject in the 
grip of Brother Vice, [ know that it is my time to 
work. You must confess that in smoothing away 
difficulties none of you excel me.” 

Friend Rule and friend Compass, who had kept 
their places on the bench in silence hitherto, now 
expressed a concern that none in undue zeal should 
go beyond proper bounds. As far as their memory 
served them, there was no instance on record of 
work prospering that was not in the line of duty. 
It must be clearly marked out. 

“T am sure,” soliloquised Brother Hammer, “I 
have fastened a nail in a sure place many a time 
without any such restyictions.” 

He seemed to forget for a moment the hand of 
the master builder that had controlled him. 

Just at this juncture the ‘“carpenter’s son” 
entered his workshop, The talk among the tools 
ceased. .No work had been going on during the dis- 
cussion. But now, strange to say, the presence of 
their master brought vigorous and harmonious 
activity. 

It was the model of a temple upon which he was 
engaged; and as it grew under his hand, each in 
turn, without remonstance, took his partin the work 
assigned him. Saw and hammer, plane and chisel, 
vice and grindstcne, dropped all distinctions, and 
yielded each to the other as his turn of service came. 
And thus, in time,. under the skilful guiding and 
forming hand, the temple grew in beauty and 
strength unto perfection.—Ipswich Leaflet. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION: BOSTON, 
UNITED STATES. 


WE have received from America the report read at 
the tenth annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, held at Boston last summer, and an 
account of the proceedings on that occasion. The 
report supplies, what appears to be a fair and 
candid resumé of the objects for which the association 
was established, its work during the ten years of its 
existence, and its present position and prospects. It 
also states and answers some objections that have 
been urged against the association. One or two 
extracts may enable readers who have not 
watched the progress of this vigorous off-shoot of 
American Unitarianism, to ascertain what are its 
aims, and how it seeks to fulfil them. “The one 
central idea of the association may be easily defined 
as unrestricted liberty of thought in matters of religion. 
This is the one pivotal principle on which the associa- 
tion is organised. Its members may differ in every- 
thing else, but to this one thing—freedom of thought, 
uncompromising and absolute—they are committed.” 
“This Association may certainly claim to have ad- 
yanced the problem of religious liberty in this country 
to a new and most comprehensive issue. In aban- 
doning the Christian name as the boundary of religious 
inquiry and fellowship, it has held up an ideal of 
freedom and unity in religion which has yet many 
. triumphs to win in the future, but which is already 
familiarizing a good many people with a larger 
religious thought and aim than has been been previ- 
* ously furnished in their sects and creeds.” Then 
follows a list of lectures delivered and pamphlets 
ublished under the auspices of the Association dur- 
ing the year, and the interesting statement that an 
“earnest call for its publications has been received 
from a member of the Brahmo Somaj, who is librarian 
of the Bungalore Literary Union,” and who says 
“The interest of my friends is awakened, and they 
are pressing on me. with eagerness for all your ex- 
cellent sorted The report concludes thus: “‘ We a 
“S feaeg ed for an enterprise in religious progress an 
reform that will Oe andd the a ee io of our 
lives, and needs our utmost consecration of purpose ; 
a work which we shall not finish, but which will 
descend from us still incomplete to coming genera- 
tions, but which our fidelity will make easier for all 
who come after us, and through which we shall 
_honourably bless our race for all coming time, It is 
a work, indeed, as large as religion itself must needs 
be when thought is to fathom its deepest pro- 
+ blems, and life is free to follow its highest sanctions,’ 
An ad on the need for the Association, and the 
spirit in which its work should be carried on, was 
delivered by the President, 0. B. FrorHINGHAM; and 
a valuable essay on “ Steps toward Religious Emanci- 
pation in Christendom” was read by Wm. R. ALGER. 


Then the Rey. W. H. CHANNING gave a characteristic 
address, in which he discoursed of that spiritual 
and transcendental Christianity which he has evolved 
out of Dr, Channing’s less mystical Unitarianism, The 
catholicity of the meeting was next illustrated by a 
Jew—Rabbi LAaskER—addressing it on the free and 
spiritual aspects of modern Judaism. At a second 
sitting an essay, full of practical hints and warnings, 
on “Internal Dangers to Free Thought and Free 
Religion,” was read by ©. D. B. Miuus, and followed 
by some admirable remarks on the same topic by 
T. W. Hiae@rnson, who said that whilst the Asso- 
ciation asks the co-operation of theist, pantheist, 
materialist, atheist, it invites also the Mohammedan, 
the Jew, and the evangelical Christian—though two 
of the latter, the Rey. Joseph Cook and Phillips 
Brooks, had declined the invitation. The Rey. J. L. 
Dup.LeEy, D.D., the successor of Theodore Parker, 
also addressed the meeting in earnest words worthy 
of him whose place he occupies, and to whose congre- 
gation he preaches. 

We regret that space does not permit us to 
give even a brief outline of these eloquent and deeply 
interesting essays and addresses, so full of valuable 
information, practical wisdom, and the widest 
charity. But we cannot conclude without saying 
that, though our British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association differs from the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America in its retention of the Christian 
name, yet its aims are not less wide, norits spirit less 
tolerant. It excludes no reverent man or woman 
willing to work for it, because he or she is more 
heterodox, or more orthodox, than those Unitarian 
ministers and laity who constitute the bulk of its 
members, and supply the Executive by which its 
affairs are conducted. Though etymologically the 
word Unitarian bears a doctrinal meaning, yet prac- 
tically, in this country, itis becoming the synonym 
of Free Religion ; in like manner as the name Pres- 
byterian has ceased to denote amongst us those who 
adopt a certain form of church government, and is 
assumed by professors of a creedless and progressive 
theology inherited from the early Presbyterians, of 
whom they are descendants and representatives. 

One of the hymns written for the occasion by Mrs. 
HE. D. Cheney appeared in our poetical corner last 
week. G. B.D. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, ctherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

Brackpoot.—On Monday evening last the usual fort- 
nightly social party,which was given byMrs. Ben Hulmes, 
took place in the little chapel. During the evening Mr. 
Marsden, who occupied the chair, made an urgent appeal 
to the sympathies and generosity of the congregation in 
aid of the distressed in South Wales,which resulted in the 
sum of £2. 5s. being collected, which was forwarded to 
the Rev. R.J. Jones, Aberdare, together with an unanimous 
vote of sympathy to the Unitarians in the distress district. 

Harirax: NoORTHGATE-END CHAPEL,—On Thursday 
evening. the 7th inst., the annual business meeting of 
the congregation was held in the schoolroom, when the 
accounts for the year were read and passed. A letter 
from the Rev. F, E. Millson was read, noting various 
changes, &c., which had occurred since he became 
minister of the congregation. The election of officers for 
the next twelve month&, and a resolution altering the 
time of morning service to 10 45, concluded the meeting. 

HANLEY.—Unitarian services were commenced in this 
important town on Sunday afternoon last by the Rev. J. 
C. Williams. A good company assembled, and friends 
from Longton and Newcastle testified by their presence 
their interest in the establishment of a third congrega- 
tion in this large and populous district. A good room in 
connection with the Mechanics’ Institute has been 
secured, and the subscription promised by one of the 
friends in Hanley will meet the rental for one year. 
Regular Sunday afternoon services will be conducted by 
Mr, Williams, or, in his absence through other engage- 
ments, by one of the laymen in the locality. 

LuUWYNRHYDOWEN. — The Rev. W. Thomas, M.A., 
preached last¥Sunday without experiencing any bad 
result. ‘The prospects of his early recovery are now very 
favourable. 

’ LivERPOOL: RENSHAW-STREET CHAPEL SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
The prizes to the scholars of these schools for 1877 were 
delivered on Friday evening last, by the Rev. Charles 
Beard. Previous to the distribution of the prizes, the 
children of both the day and Sunday schools, together 
with their teachers and parents were ‘entertained with a 
fine lime light magic lantern kindly lent and exhibited 
by Mr. J. H. Ellerbeck. During the evening she children 
Sang songs, under the guidance of their master, Mr. 
Calvelly, which greatly enlivened the proceedings. After 
ashort address from Mr. Beard, and a few words from 
the superintendent, Mr. George Eyre Evans, relative to a 
prize given at the rejuest of the late Mr. John Parry, the 
meeting terntinated at half-past nine. 

Liverpoot: Hamiiron Roap.—The annual tea party 
in connection with the Sunday school took place on 
Monday evening. After tea the scholars, with a good 
number of members of the congregation, met in the 
church, andthe chair was taken by Mr. J. A. Green, 
superintendent, who gave a brief address. Several re- 
citations were given by scholars; and subsequently the 
Rey. S. Fletcher Williams distributed the prizes t» 

scholars who were entitled to them by regular attend- 
ance and good conduct, and the boys who form part of 
the amareh choir. The prizes consi:ted of a metronome 
for Master Richard Jones, who presides at the harmonium, 
and of books of history, science, and art, including a 
number published by our London Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. Mr. J. Harrison also presented a Bible to the 
boys of his class. The usual votes of thanks were spoken 
to by Mr. Webb, Mr. J. Birkett, and Mr. J. Harrison, and 
the meeting closed with singing and prayer. 


LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CuurcH.—The minister 
(Rev. J.J. Wiizht) and members of this church appear 
to be “full of good wo.ks,” and to be especially address- 
ing themselves to the int_re ts of the young. In con- 
nection with the Church Calender for Feb.uary, they 
have issued an address “To All Well Wishers,” in which 
they say:—“ }o0u may notice on our calendar that, in 
connection with the above cuurch, there is held every 
Tuesdiy eveuing,a phys ology class tor mothers and 
dauyhters. We have also, on alternate Tuesday evenings, 
a literary class and a social union. By means of these 
classes we try to g.\ve the homeliest and most useful in- 
formation t.uching the laws of vodily health; we seek 
by the study of st.ndard literature to arouse and enrich 
the mind, and by well-direcied conversation on some 
chosen topic to cult.vate clear think ng and sound 
speech. \ou may be pea edto hear that the-e casses 
have pioved high y successful, The interest does not 
flag, but is increasing ; as as: gn of this, our room has be- 
come toosmall. ‘Ihe attendance at the classes has been 
so numerous that our pres:nt room gets crammed to un- 
comfortableness and unhealthy excess. We need a larger 
room, a.d must have one, or suffer in our success. 
Happily the gallery (now unused) at the lower ead of 
the church is at our dispo.al; a very littie expense will 
make it into a neat, consmodious meeting place. A week 
or two ago this desirable alteration was mooted, and at 
once taken up heartily by our young people and friends. 
About £9 was voluntarily subscribed; near £25 will be 
needed.” ‘To aid in raising this sum the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, of the G.eat Meeti g, gave a lecture on “The 
Gospel according to Mahomet,” in the church, on Tues~= 
day evening last. At the close of the lecture a collec- 
tion was made to help on the object in view. 

Lereps: Miri Hitt Cuaret.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Old ‘cholars Socie!y took place on Monday, Feb. 
11, in the Congregational Hall. Afier tea the Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., was voted to the chair (in the absence of the 
Rey. C. Hargrove, pres.dent), and called upon Mr. W. 
Campbell to read a paper on “ Competition a Cause of 
Pauperism.” Mr. Campbell showed that while in this 
country we produced more wealth than we required, 
while in every trade there had been over-production, yet 
there was a vast amount of poverty. He did not refer 
so much to able-bodied paupers as to those hard-working 
poor who struggled for a bare living. And he traced 
this anomalous state of things to competition, which did 
not give the workman his due reward for his labour. A 
discussion followed, in which Mr. Wilberforce held that 
if ever) One were enabled to start life with e jual advant- 
ages, Some would rise above the average in a very short 
time. He suggested co-operation as the true remedy. 
Mr. Grosvenor l'albot thought the essayist favoured pro- 
tection,forif competition were abolished free trade would 
be destroyed. The discussion was continued by Messrs. 
W. Child, H. Ines, Gamble, Ff. W. Orams, and others. 
The usual vote of thanks concluded the meeting. 

Lonpon, StapNnEY: COLLEGE CHAPEL.—On Sunday, 
February 3rd, a forcible sermon-on “ The Eastern Ques- 
tion and its Lessons,” was preached hereby Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, of Cambridge, whose views on this all-absorb- 
ing topic were thoroughly appreciated by a large con- 
gregation. Mr.Spears is now giving a course of theolo- 
gical lectures on Wednesday evenings, when the chapel 
is well filled by strangers, who evince great interest in 
the various subjects which are discussed ; at the close of 
each lecture questions are invited and answered, and it 
is a sign ot good feeling.that votes of thanks to the 
Lecturer are moved and carried by opponents. 

Lonpon, SrratrorD.—A Sunday eveiing course of 
special lectures are now being delivered in the Unitarian 
Chapel, Westham Lane. On February 3rd the lecturer 
was Mr. Herbert Burrows, of Cambridge, who took for 
his subject, “The True Christian Religion.” The congre- 
gations, though small, are exceedingly earnest. A good 
work is being done here in various ways by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rix, the latter being especially active in connection with 
the Eclectic and other societies. 

NortHampton. —Mr. Hopps’ book of “ Hymns, Chants, 
and Anthems” has been adopted by the committee for 
congregational use. 

Oxon : HERMITAGE SuNDAY ScHoor.—The anniversary 
meeting of this school took place on Friday evening, the 
8th inst. Above one hundred, including parents and 
scholars, sat down to tea, after which the Victoria Cross 
certificates and prizes for good attendance during the 
past year were distributed to fifteen children whose 
conduct had merited the distinction, Mrs. Morton 
addressed the parents upon the need of greater attention 
to the moral education of children through home in- 
fluence and Sunday-school teaching, these being impera- 
tively required to supplement the work of the day-school, 
After some kind words of encouragement from other 
friends, and several recitations and songs by the children, 
a magic lantern was exhibited, which had been kindly 
lent for the occasion. The proceedings were closed by the 
distribution of toys to the scholars and the singing of an 
anniversary hymn to the tune of the National Anthem, 
which was heartily joined in by all present. 

Pootn.—tThe first social meeting of the season was 
held on Tuesday evening, the 12th inst. Upwards of 
seventy sat down to tea, which was provided by some 
of the ladies of the congregation, after which the com- 
pany adjourned to the church to listen to an organ 
recital by the talented organist? of Wimborne Minster, 
who had kindly volu steered his services for tire occasion, 
The remainder of the evening was pleasantly passed in 
the schoolroom with music and readings, the latter being 
given by Mr. Pike, Mr. Sedgfield, and the Rev. W. Agar, 
late of Rinzwood. The meeting was an undoubted 
success. All the friends seemed much pleased with their 
entertainment, and a goodly sum was realised towards 
the church funds. 

PorrsmovurTn : Sr. THOMAS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday 
evening last the Rev. John Ellis preached a funeral 
sermon for Mr. Orange, who was a nephew of the late 
Dr. Beard. The preacher spoke of him—in his relation 
to his congregation—as a fellow saya tag and an 
earnest, quiet, unassuming, industrious worker, ready at 
all times to do what he could for the good of al!, and to 
make his religious home a home where sll would feel 
welcome, He did not only attend, and sit and 
sing and listen; he brought his family with him, 
and took an interest in the management of 
affairs, and laboured with his hands as well 
as his head to make all comfortable, and to make 
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the chapel attractive, especially when Christmas gave an 
opportunity for the exercise of his taste and skill in 
decorations. His frank, honest, open countenance, and 
his straightforward, good humoured, unmistakable utter- 
ances will not be forgotten by many of us. Mr. Orange 
was only 40 years of age, and has left a widow and four 
children, the youngest only six months old. He was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. 

SaLe.—On Tuesday evening a concert was given in the 
Old School, in aid of the school funds, by the choir of the 
church. There was a large audience, and Misses A. 
Rawson, Lily Peck, M. C. Haslam, Wanstall, Collinge, 
Mrs. S. Chatt, Messrs. W. B. Collier, T. Shorrocks, E. 
Horkheimer, Barber, Talbot, Carruthers, and Nacken took 
part in the various pieces, which were satisfact rily gone 
through, especially the violin playing of Mr. Horkheimer. 

SoutH Surevps.—The anniversary sermons of Unity 
Church Sunday School were vreached on Sunday, the 
3rd instant, by the Rev. James Macdonald, of Sunder- 
land, to good congregations. In the afternoon we had 
the children’s service, and pieces were recited by some 
of the scholars, when there was a good muster. Collec- 
tions were taken in behalf of the school funds, and were 
found to be satisfactory. On the following Wednesday 
evening the children had their anniversary tea party, 
which was followed by the exhib'tion of the magic 
lantern by Mr. James Downey, treasurer of the congre- 
gation. 

Tauntron.—On Thursday evening,a service of sacred 
song, illustrative of the life of Christ, according to the 
Scriptures froma Unitarian point of view, was given in 
the Mary-street Chapel, by the scholars attending the 
schools and the choir. There was a numerous congre- 
gation. The service was arranged, and the readings 
given, by the Rev. John Birks, pastor, the following sub- 
jects being enumerated:—Angel songs, birth and work, 
temptation, ministry, sermon on the mount, sayings of 
Jesus, the good shepherd, providence, future life, cruci- 
fixion and death, resurrection. Mr, G. Philpott presided 
at the organ, and his able and careful training of the 
children, together with the spirit, energy, and taste 
thrown into the musical part, contributed greatly to the 
success of the service. During the evening, the choir 
performed in good style Jackson’s Deus Misereatur, in ¥ 
flat, and also gave the service a closing effect,by their 
rendering of the Wunc Dimittis (Clarke in E). The ser- 
vice was repeated on Sunday evening, the congregation 
filling the chapel. Collections were made for day and 
Sunday schools. 


SUFOS RU Hb Onn Det en Csl, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Onitarian Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publication. No letter should be more 
than half a column, : 

Erratum: —Zn Dr. Lees’ letter on “ Authority” in 
Science, last sentence should read, “the School of the Scientific, 
or the Nursery of the Simple” 

We are requested to state that the sum of £1. 13s. credited 
to Mrs. Farrington for the South Wales Distress Fund, in 
the Herald of February 8, 1878. should be credited to Upper 
Brook-street Frze Church Sunday School. 

J.B.— Write to the Universalist, 37, Cornhill, Boston, 
U.S.A., and the editor will be able to supply any information 
you require. Weare not aware whether any of their works 
are in the Manchester Free Libraries. 

We have recently and on many former occasions received 
letters, articles, and poetry on the subject of Spiritualism, 
with what have been stated to be communications from the 
spirit world, The subject is one which we could not admit to 
our columns without a flood of controversy of a kind much 
more suita'ile for spiritualist journals. 

N.W.— We hope no one has charyed 2d. for the Herald. 


A CITY UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


To the Etitors—Can you, or any of your readers, 
kindly inform me where I can obtain any information 
respecting the Unitarian Chapel which formerly stood in 
Carter Lane, Doctor's Commons, London? I do not 
know whether its history is published or not. Who 
were the ministers there when it was first established, 
and when the building was taken down? I think Dr, 
Hutton was one of the principal ministers there for 
several years.—I am, yours respectfully, 

NATHANIEL WATERALL, 

London, February 12th, 1878. 


A UNITARIAN REQUIREMENT FOR MANCHESTER 
AND DISTRICT. 


To the Editors—I read in the Unitarian Herald of last 
week a letter about forming a kind of meeting-place or 
club in Manchester, the want of which we all know to be 
very much felt. I shall be very happy to help in any 
way in forming a place of this kind, and I know of suit- 
able premises. They are quite central, and are at present 
in the occupation of a club; but, owing to some diffi- 
culties, they are going to give up in June, so that all the 
fixtures, kitchen things, &c.—in fact, the whole place—I 
think, would be just the thing for us. I shall be very 
glad, as I said before, to do all I can in forming the club, 
as I know the great want that is felt by all Unitarians 
for such a place, not only for strangers coming into town 
on Sundays, but for Unitarians who reside in or near 
Manchester going to concerts or meetings in the evenings. 
They entail so much expense by either going to a restau- 
rant or an hotel, that a great many stop away. If you 
will kindly find space for this in your next issue, I think 
something will result—Yours truly, 

R. D, Tuomson, 

Over Knutsford, Feb. 8, 1878. 


Ta the Editors.—I was surprised at not seeing a response 
in list week’s Herald to’ Mr. Reynolds’ letter of 
Feb. 2nd and your leader of the same date, The charge 
of coldness, which he mentions, there is good ground 
for. I have myself been connected all my life 
with one of our oldest chapels, and yet hardly 
know a dozen of its members personally. Perhaps 


Yours very faithfully. 


noble institutions. 
remarks of your correspondent whose children have left 
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the reasons are those contained in your leader: 
want of social meetings, tea parties, &c.—means adopted 
lar2ely by other religious bodies not only to cement their 
friendship but increase theirnumbers. I would propose, 
if Mr. Reynolds's scheme is successful, a kind of pioneer 
society in connection with it. Many of our friends, like 
myself, have to travel to various districts on business; 
in doing so they could easily find out where a church 
is needed. For instance, a tradesman with whom 
I do business in Droylsden, gathering from my conver- 
satioa that I was a Unitarian, expressed his regret at not 
being able to attend one of our chapels, the nearest being 


at Gorton, and asked if I could bring the matter forward. 


Hearing the Rev. Joseph Freeston was expected at a 


meeting I wrote him, at my friend’s request, to call 
and see him 
tion such as Mr. Reynolds suggests the matter could 
have been talked over and perhaps something done long 
ago. I trust, therefore, it will be taken up at once, and not 
allow our children grow into adults whilst it is being 
thought of.—Yours, «c., 


about it. Had there been an associa- 


Daisy Bank, Moston. JAS. BARKER. 


THE BOSNIAN FUGITIVES’ RELIEF FUND. 


Miss Mary J. Gibson desires to thank those who 


contributed through her to this fund, aad asks us to 
insert the following letter :— 


158, Leadenhall-strect, 5th Feb., 1878. 
Dear Miss Gibson,—In Mr. Boyle’s absence it is a great 


pleasure to me to acknowledge the receipt of your cheque 
for £16, collected from readers of the Unitarian Herald 
for Miss Irby’s and my sister’s fund. 
to see how all denominations of Christians have been 
able to work together in this truly noble, and at the same 
time very practical, scheme of beneficence. 


It is very pleasant 


Pray accept the warmest thanks of the two ladies.— 
ANDW. JOHNSTON, 
Treasurer Bosnian and Herzego- 
vinian Fugitives and Orphan 
Relief Fund. 


_OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors,—I had read with interest the various 
articles in your paper on ‘Our Sunday Schools,” this 
being a time of much anxiety to the friends of those 
I have also read with pain the 


our body on account of the lack of warmth among us. 
I am constantly hearing similar complaints, and can 


suggest no remedy, but I can suggest a means which 
might have the effect of keeping some of our Sunday 


scholars with us, too many of whom, whemthey grow up, 
drift off to orthodox places of worship. 

I suppose all of our schools have their annual treat in 
the country, which is the oaly glimpse of nature which 
many poor children enjoy. Something more is needed, 


however, to bind together teacher and taught, and I 


know of nothing better than for the teacher occasiona'ly 
to ask the elder scholars to a friendly cup of tea. The 
experiment has been tried with the most gratifying 
results. 

If he has but a small garden, they who have none 
enjoy walking round it. His books are looked over with 
delight, and as the shyness of his guests wears off, those 
of them who are in the singing class will sing, especially 
if there be a piano, and those who are in the elocution 
class will recite or read aloud. Then when alt restraint has 
passed away the teacher can give kind advice or answer 
questions. Sometimes the pupils themselves make useful 
suggestions, and if they have among them a grievance, 
real or imaginary, it is stated, discussed, and lo! it 
vanishes into thin air. All this costs little, and how the 

young folks talk about it afterwards. People are too 
Tittle aware how much happiness they may diffuse by 
means of a small outlay, Trusting that you will favour 
me by inserting this, I remain, yours respectfully, 

A Foxa.t. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, Feb. 11th, 1872. 


SECTARIANISM AND CHARITY. 


To the Ed tors —Seeing that you have copied into your 
last issue an article with the above heading from the 
Western Mail, 1 am sure you will be glad to know that 
the accusation it brings against a very benevolent neigh- 
bour of mine—the head of the firm of Messrs. Hudson— 
is utterly without foundation in truth, Feeling satisfied 
that it was so, I sent Mr. Hudson a copy of the article in 
question, asking him for authority to contradict it. I 
had the pleasure this morning of receiving a note, which 
so entirely exonerates my neighbour from the charge’ of 
bigotry so lightly and unjustifiably brought against his 
firm, that I venture to ask your insertion of a portion of 
the letter, which ‘you will at once sce puts a totally dif- 
ferent phase upon the matter. It is unfortunate when 
persons are so sens'tive as to put uncharitable con- 
structions upon the acts of others, and thus exhibit 
the very want of charity of which they accuse their 
neighbours. I hope the article was not written b 
any Unitarian. But whoever be the writer, I thin 
it is due alike to your readers and to Mr. Hudson 
that, having given currency to the accusation, 
you should give equally currency to the refutation 
and explanation. And it is with this view that I wish to 
lay before your readers my neighbour’s letter, even 
though he would personally take no notice of the matter. 
He writes:—“ My dear Sir,—Your letter has been, de- 
livered to me this evening, and I sit down before going 
to bed to notice briefly the extract you have sent me 


of the circumstances of the case about which he so 
grandiloquently discourses. In the first place he attri- 
butes to me a larger gift than I had the honour to make; 
and in the next place he charges me with a bigotry, Iam 
most happy to know, I do not possess. I never meant, 
in the little act of assistance I soughtto render, to embrace 
the whole population of Merthyr and adjacent districts, 
because a large fund was being formed from the liberal 
contributions of a generous public which would embrace 
almost all classes, at all events the most destitute and 
noisy. But knowing there must be a large. class 
of Christian people who were probably living in deep 


poverty and not willing to make their condition known, | 


from the Western Mail. The writeris evidently igvorant v7 


I sent to 50 ministers, of various denominations, printed 
books of orders for goods, to be takento my customers 
(who are mainly grocers) who would supply tea, sugar, 
&c., and make their demand for payment of mein due 
course. For the namos of the ministers I was dependent 
on the good offices of a geutleman who is a member of 
the relief committee. With regard to the charge 
of my carefully excluding the Unitarian minister, I did 
not even know that there was one in Merthyr. Much 
less had I any design in excluding him from aiding me 
in the very little relief God inclined me to afford to my 
suffering brethren, Ihave written this much not in vindi- 
cation of the course I adopted, nor with a view to answer 
the unworthy accusations of the newspaper writer, Being 
conscious of a purely benevolent motive, I can well afford 
to take no notice of it. I must, however, confess to you 
how very highly I esteem gentlemen of your persuasion. 
While I differ trom the doctrines they teach, as personal 
friends and public characters I have ever had the greatest 
respect for them—indeed the most beloved, trusted, and 
intimate friend (not relative) I have isa Unitarian. . . 
I am very much obliged for your kind offer to contradict 
the slander, but I think the best plan is to take no notice 
of it—I am, yours faithfully, 
R. 8. Hupson. 

I would simply add that Mr. Hudson confidentially 
communicates to me a fact, which more than confirms 
all that he has said respecting his esteem and confidence 
towards Unitarians.— Yours, &c., 

Chester, Feb. 12, 1878. J. K. Monrcommry. 


[We have the greatest pleasure in inserting the above. 
That it is ever necessary for us to call attention to 
cases in which our co-religionists may have been placed 
out of the pale of Christians cannot but be painful 
to those who above all desire, like ourselves, that 
brethren should dwell together in unity.—Eps. U. H.| 


BIRTHS, 
ASHTON.—On the 11th inst., at Bignor-street, Cheetham, Man- 
chester, the wife of J. E. Ashton, of a daughter, — , 
THOMPSON.—On the 7th inst., at6, Cathcart Hill, London, N., 
the wife of George C. Thompson, of a son, who only survived 


a few hours. 
MARRIAGES, R 

BARKER—BROTHERS.—On the 12th inst., at St. Mildred’s 
Church, Canterbury, Captain William B. Barker, 10th Hussars 
Cate 16th Queen’s Lancers), to Bertha, third daughter of 
George Brothers, of Canterbury. . 

LORD—ROBINSON.—On the $th inst., at the Bank-street 
Chapel, Bury, by the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A., William, 
youngest son of the late John Lord, to Hannah, eldest 
daughter of Richard Robinson, all of Bury. : 

WILSON—HAMMOND.—On the 6th inst., at All Saint’s 
Church, Lewes, Francis Thomas Wilson, of Brighton, to 
Harriet Elizabeth, eldest surviving daughter of William Ham- 
mond, of Lewes. 

SEABROOK—BOOTH.—On the 10th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Maidstone, by the Rey. E. R. Grant, Alfred Sea- 
brook, of Sevenoaks, to Elizabeth Ann Booth, daughter of 
Mr. Benjamin Booth, of Maidstone. aie “ 


* 
eh DEATHS. te 
BROWN,-—On the 9th inst, at 219, Pl Grove, Man- 
chester, David Brown, . late of Holly Bank, West Gorton, in 
his 77th year. 
DORE.—On the 7th inst., at Collyhurst-street, Manchester, 
Herbert, the son of Joseph and Alice Dore, aged two years 
and ten months. 


COMING WEEK, 


LONDON: SrTramrorp-sTREE?.—For the next few Sundays 
this congregation will worship at the Chapel, Earl-street, 

‘ London Road, Newington. ‘ ; ’ 

LONDON: Untverstry HALL.—On Wednesday, third lecture 
by Professor Drummond. Subject: “ Oriticism of Sehleier- * 
macher’s Definition of Religion.’ 

LIVERPOOL: KirKpaLE.—On Tuesday evening, lecture by 
the Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams, in the Masonic Hall, West- 
minster Road, Kirkdale, on ‘*The Doctrine of the Blood of 
Christ.” 

MANCHESTER: ArpwicK.—On Sunday afternoon, meeting of 
teachers, when Mr. James Bradley will read a paper on 
‘‘ Discipline in our Sunday Schools.” os 

STOURBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a the Rev. 
M. Gibson, on “* The Name Emmanuel (God with us) as applied 

3; Fi 4 


to Christ.’ ti 
unday 


STOCKPORT.—The Rev. Jas. Black will lecture, om: 8 
evening, on “‘ Lord Shaftesbury and the Bible Critics. 


[J ULE Boston Pulpit being mow V 
for short periods are Wanted.—Apply ti 
Secretary. d . 


HE PULPIT of the Unitarian Chure! 
on-Tees, will be Vacant after the 31st 
tions to M. HEAYVISIDE, Secretary, Finkle-stre 


A ig Kstate Agents, Auctioneers, &¢,— 
tiser, who is thoroughly acquainted with ‘ 
seeks a PARTNERSHIP in an old-established firm 
A. Y. B., 10, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W. — 


ONDON: 
HOTEL; 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


was awarded to R. WESTBURY, invei 
of the IMPERCBPTIBLE CURATIVE TR 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Li 
Pie ao." and es’ Supporting Belts 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 


pe DINNER SHERRY. — 


gallons, 
ae 


- Octave, — “f 
Samples can be tasted. 


ie oe ; 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Mercha 
street, Manchester; also at Liverpool and Birming 
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CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ten lines and under 6d. a line. 


After the first ten limes ..........0c.sccessecsesseees .. 5d. a line. 
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tee insertions of ‘‘ Births” or ‘“‘ Marriages” a uniform charge 

of ls. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. Joun PHILLIPS, 55, 
Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


TOCKPORT.—On Sunday Evening Mr. BLACK 

will LECTURE on the “Third Note of the New Reforma- 
‘tien; The Scottish Churches and their Confession.” Service 
at 630. Seats free. 


MIPLEAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Kidderminster, 
Wednesday, March 13th. Service at the New Meeting at 3 30 
p-m. Preacher: Rey. W. CAREY WALTER3. Business 
Meeting atS p.m. Teain the Town Hall at615 p.m. Public 
Meeting at 715 p.m. Chairman, W. TALBOT, Esq. 


FDIVINGTON.— The ANNUAL SERMON 
May 26thnext. Preacher, Rev. JAS. HARWOOD, B.A. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
CONCLUDING COURSE OF LECTURES 


ON 
THE BASIS OF RELIGION IN THE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL NATURE OF MAN, 


BY 
PROFESSOR THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


Phe College adheres to its original principle of freely impart- 
‘ing Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adoption 
-of particular Theological doctrines. 


The FOURTH LECTURE will be delivered on Wednesday, the 
iy ee February, in University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
at’ p.m, 


SuBJECT. 
“Criticism of Theodore Parker’s definition of Religion. Criti- 
cism of the statement that when religious truth is presented 
to the mind we are conscious of its veracity. First step ina 
sound method.” | 
These Lectures are open to the public, of either sex, on pay- 
ment of an admission fee of 1s. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
CHARLES BEARD, 


po SS TREET CHAPEL, BURY. 


The ANNUAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
Preached April 21st, 1878, by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 


BEARD Mor ww Rh LA ty UN LON. 

On Monday evening, the 25th inst., Mr. JOHN DENDY, 

jun., will read a Paper on “ Education in Matters of Practical 

Morality,” to be followed by discussion. Tea will be provided 

from six to seven p.m., at sixpence, for those desiring it. The 

Rey. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will take the chair at seven o’clock. 
W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 


t Secretaries. 


_ Memorial Hall, 12th Feb., 1878. 
Pp sDor. DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


A SOCIAL MEETING of Members and Friends will be held 
‘in the Schoolroom of Unity. Church, Upper-street, Islington, on 
Wednesday evening, 27th inst. Tea at half-nast six o’clock. 
‘Chair to be takenby EDWIN LAWRENCE, Esq., at half-past 
‘seven precisely. The Rev. W. H. CHANNING will open a dis- 
cussion on the following subject:—‘‘Some Causes of the Slow 
Growth of Liberal Christianity.” Afterwards, Music and Con- 
versation. Tickets, price sixpence each, may,be obtained of 
any member of the Committee; at the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association Rooms, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand; and 
at Unity Church, Islington. 


YPRE SOUTH WALES DISTRESS FUND. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. £s. d. 

Subscriptions already ahs re Sanbaty yates 1 611 
Blackpool Unitarians—per Mr. John Marsde 25 0 
Nellie and Girtie Marsden. ...........:.+c0eceeseeee 0 2 0 
Miss Powell, Birmingham ....,........-..-+ ns si> aes O 
Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Engster, Mrs. Taylor, London 010 0 
Mrs. Wallace, Evesham °....... DR tis sacha BR gesne 200 
Mr. Wm. J. Hands, Scarborough 3° i 6 
Se) MMATIODGIC. J5.0500200h culeseocoesneg 010 0 
Mrs. E. Cooper—per Rev. J. J. George 010 0 
- Hunstock, Mansfield’..............s-coccerseressseseoes Jaect,5.0)-10...0 


‘the most needy cases of our people. 
Parcels of ating sent to the Rev. J. J. George, Unity 


Details in future adver- 
tisements. 

CHAS. T. POYNTING, 

JOHN DENDY, Jun., \ Hon. Becs. 


REE-TRADE HALL MEETING of British 

and Foreign Unitarian Association.—Friends who have 
not yet sent in their PROMISES of NEW or ADDITIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will oblige by forwarding 
them before THURSDAY MORNING, so as to be in time for 
the weekly advertisement, to Mr. HARRY RAWSON, local 
treasurer, Market-street, Manchester. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION,” 
LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND THE DISTRICT: 
W. GASKELL, M.A., Chairman. 
C. T. POYNTING, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. fase Ge 
Perrin, James, Hower yr HiOlGv;..cascsiccscesspecavseusasasutnene oD 

STALYBRIDGE: First List. 
Ashworth, Rev. Alex..............++. ina aseentacantaps naan asin 05 0 
Dearnely, Robert .. 010 
Jackson, John . ORS 
Haigh, James 05 0 
lllingworth, David . 0) 120.6 
Keefe, Adam ........ O 2-6 
Stead, Alfred... ONSEE 
Winlicor: Altrec. sn cpuaueslataccussactxcsacctanepedenensssaveeres 010 

DONATIONS. 

STALYBRIDGE: First List. 
Brierley, Thomas.........-..-.ces+0«» 0: S100 
Friend, A........ Oe!) 
Hurst, Samuel .. 206 
Roberts, Joseph.. bg a) 
Shepherd, Henry . 0 2 6 
VGOMOV oe Hd WAL er eetsceactsneanscecsshatenseddcaceaunseasssenene 0 2 0 

Received during the past week :— 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

TGP OW, do ODE COG! COLORS ee occ acecisesscsscuucrcce casucestocnsccees Tee 
Bayley, Thomas, Stalybridge .............-s-cecceceeseeeepeeeees Lee 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, WHITFIELD 
Baxter, David .. 
Mitchell, George . 
Mortimer, Thomas . 
Wadsworth, T. F... 
Whiley, Henry ..... 
Wright, Charles 

HENRY IERSON, Secretary, per Local Treasurer. 
February 21st, 1878. 


OMMISSION-STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
The Congregation worshipping in the above-named Chapel, have 
decided to hold 


A Bee AS Zi A oA. OR 


on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of April, 

for the purpose of clearing off a heavy debt on the present 
buildings, and raising funds for anticipated improvements. 
Being themselves a rising, yet struggling congregation, they 
feel encouraged to make a public appeal. 

Your Contributions, either in money, books, or fancy and 
useful articles, will be kindly received on our behalf by 


Ainsworth—Mrs. Turland, Higher Green. 
Altrincham—Mrs. Howse, Sandiway Road. 
Bury—Mrs. Duckworth, Unsworth Lodge. 
Chorley—Miss Ride, Park-street, 
Chowbent—Mrs. Frankland. 
Dean Row—Mrs. Noar, Dean Cottage. 
Glossop—Mrs. Ashton, Lord-street. 
Heywood—Mrs. Fox, Starkey-street. 
Knutsford—Mrs. Lloyd. 
Leeds—Mrs. Hargrove, 8, Montpellier Terrace. 
Liverpool—Mrs. Williams, Beech View, 107, Walton Lane. 
London—Rev. Jeffery Worthington, Oak Cottage, Streatham 
Place. 
Manchester— 
Mrs. Harwood, Gorsfield, Pendleton. 
Mrs. Steinthal, The Limes, Nelson-street. 
Mrs. H. Rawson, The Woodlands, Higher Broughton. 
Miss Tottie, Strangeways. 
Mansfield—Mrs. Worthington, The Parsonage. 
Monton—Mrs. Poynting, Monton Parsonage. 
Newchurech—Miss Nuttall, Waterfoot. 
Padiham—Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A., Albert-street. 
Park Lane—Mrs. Fox. 
Rivington—Mrs. Gilbert. 
Rochdale— 
Mrs. Elliott, Fenton-street. 
Mrs. Mellor, Fenton-street. 
Southport—Mrs. Holland, Duke-street. 
Stand—Mrs. Squier, Whitefield. 
Stockport—Mrs. Black, Greek-street. 
Sunderland—Mrs. Jonas Pilling ; or by 
Mrs. JOHN HARWOOD, Woodsleigh, Heaton, 
Bolton, Treasurer ; or 
Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 15, Deane Terrace, 
Deane, Bolton, Secretary to the Ladies’ 
Bazaar Committee. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G@. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rey. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


ooooo°o 
AADOOCO 


| INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 

EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a First- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 
recreation, in a delightful country district. Every effort is 
made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 
and to adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physical and mental. 
References and prospectus on application. 

JAMES WOOD. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. ‘Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


MoeNnt VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—HEstablished 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


OUTHPORT.— BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Miss CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School, Jan. 

23rd, 1878. Prospectus on application.—Westburne, Grosvenor 
Road, Birkdale. 


DU CrACE TOL Nig LN oa GR NL AGN, Y 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and other mineral springs. English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. 


HEE Boston Pulpit being now Vacant, SUPPLIES 
for short periods are Wanted.—Apply to THOS. MEGGITT, 
Secretary. 


HE PULPIT of the Unitarian Church, Stockton- 
on-Tees, will be Vacant after the 3lst March.—Applica- 
tions to M. HEAVISIDE, Secretary, Finkle-street. 


Youn 


German Lady seeks an ENGAGE- 
MENT after Easter in a family or school: has taught 
French and Music in an English school : speaks English fluently, 
and would undertake English subjects generally.—Address 
FRAULEIN CUPPERS, Thorner Lodge, near Leeds. 


W ANTED, in a large Establishment by the sea, 

a clever, honest Woman, as STOREKENPER: she must 
be able to market and provide for a large and varying house- 
hold, to take charge of stores and prevent waste, to help the 
cook in some things: also to take the head of the table in the 
Servants’ Hall, and see to the well-being and good behaviour of 
the servants when downstairs ; housekeeper, bookkeeper, store- 
keeper, cook, and about sixteen other servants are kept.— 


One Penny, 9d. per doz. 
T. LEYLAND, Moneyrea, Comber, Belfast. 


NITARIAN MAGAZINE, Edited by FRANK 
W. WALTERS, Glasgow. Monthly, One Penny. Orders 

to be sent to Mr. PATERSON, 9, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 
R.FARRINGTON’S SERMONS, on Religious 
s Organisation (printed chiefly for use in his own congre- 
gation). Nos. 1, 2,3, & 4, 1d. each, for sale by Johnson & Rawson. 


Now Ready, 8vo., gilt edges, price 2s., post free, 2s. 2d. 
A YEAR AT DRAYTON : A Story for Children 
By Mrs. PAUL E. FISHER, 
Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Friar-street, 
Broadway, London, B.C. 


HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rey. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures 
and essays, together with reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price Threepence.—London: Willians and Norgate. 
Covent Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, 
Market-street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Os UR GN eG Dito Avs Ane Sn, 
No. 27, for MARCH, NOW READY, 
PB RL Osk ONE Powe Aw y Med 
Numerously Illustrated. 
CONTENTS : 

Friendship among Animals—Wise Words—Ida Mayhew— 
Hans Richter’s Christmas Tree—The Piece of Clay and_ the 
Rose—The Three Housekeepers—An_ Historical Charade—How 
the City of Dort was Preserved by Milkmaids—The Milkmaid’s 
Song—The Reindeer—Puzzles. 


Published by the SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


bias DINNER SHERRY. X 
24s. PER DOZEN. 


The season of the year having arrived when light wines, so 
agreeable in warmer weather, give place to those of a more 
generous character, we beg to draw attention to the above 
wine. For years we have given great attention to keep up and 
improve its quality, and those who require a delicate clean- 
flavoured sherry, free from spirit, we submit it with contidence, 
and ask comparison with wine usually sold at 30s. 

A considerable ay | can pe boy | ; 

uarter-cask, 27 gallons, at £14s. 98.2.0 ye 
pes 13} ashe at #7. 58.4 cask snepented 
Samples can be tasted. Price list of 32 Sherries and other Wine 
by post. : 
ES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 26, Market- 
street, Manchester; also at Liverpool and Birmingham. 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


The Conclave brought its labours toa close on 
Wednesday. Cardinal Pecci, who has ruled the 
Vatican, in his quality of Camerlengo,, since the 
death of Pius IX., was elected, and assumed the 
title of Leo XIII. 

There is a remarkable statement made in the 
letter of the Zmes correspondent at Rome, Mr. 
Gallenga—that though Cardinal Manning is now one 
of the most violent irreconcilables, only two years 
ago he so warmly approved of Father Curci’s views 
as to incur the extreme displeasure of Pius TX. The 
Pope ordered Cardinal Franchi to address to Car- 
dinal Manning a letter of very severe condemnation, 
after which the English cardinal changed his policy 
and became an inveterate Ultramontane. 

The leading London preachers are getting more 
and more into the habit of preaching on the leading 
political events of the day. Three well-known men 
preached on thelate Popeon Sunday. Dean Stanley at 
the Abbey, Mr. Haweis at his own church in West- 
moreland-street, and Canon Robinson (one of the 
three education commissioners) at Streatham. This 
is a very laudable practice ; yet there are some 
preachers who would condemn it. They think that 
the capture of Ai is of far greater interest and im- 
portance than the siege of Constantinople, the wars 
of Joshua than the Russo-Turkish war, and Adoni- 
zedeck than Pius IX. Some of the Low Church party 
surmount the difficulty by connecting the events 
now passing with the prophecies. They treat as 
secular and wholly unfit for the pulpit an event 
described as having happened, but as spiritual and 
edifying when described as about to happen. Daniel 
and the Apocalypse are lawful but not the Times 
and the Daily News. 

The Division List on the burials question shows 
that no fewer than 13 Conservative members voted 
with Mr. Osborne Morgan. But what is most 
significant is the large number of Conservative ab- 
tentions. ‘To the urgent whip only 244 responded, 
which is about 100 short of the total strength of the 
party. Still, the smallness of the majority was un- 
expected by Mr. Osborne Morgan. He had hoped 
to reduce it below last year’s figures, and thought 
by great good luck he might bring it down to 20, 
but that was the limit of his hopes. The question 
now stands on the best possible footing for the 
Liberal party. They can point to an adverse 
majority of only 15 in a Conservative House of 
Commons, and to a vote in their favour in the 
Upper House; at the same time the matter is left 
over till the next general election, and will be of 
immense assistance to the party whenever that event 
takes place. 

The False Loons!—At the late meeting of the 
London Presbytery, Dr. White submitted a motion 
proposing nothing less than that aletter should he 
addressed to the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland 
and Ireland remonstrating strongly upon the very 
small number of the Scotch and Irish-born Presby- 
terians settling in London who join the Presbyterian 
Churches in the metropolis. In a clear and exceed- 
ingly able speech, bristling with figures, Dr. White 
said he believed the desertion—the almost entire 
desertion—by Scotch and Irish Presbyterians 
settling in England has never been exceeded and 
rarely equalled in the history of any Church 
since the foundation of Christianity itself. 
While to-day they had fifty congregations in 
London: (including six Established Prespyterians), 
but for this falling away from the faith of the 
fathers they would have 250 with 208,000 members 
and adherents. They had not made an inroad upon 
a solitary individual, and leaving out of the question 
their “sheepstealing,” the desertion by Presbyterians 
was almost complete. If they had now all the 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians in England they 


would have upwards of 13,000 congregations instead | 


of the 260 which they possessed to-day. When 
Presbyterians crossed the Border or the Channel 
they just rolled up the blue banner, and by a regular 
somersault leaped into the very Church of Clayer- 
house and Laud, or that of some other denomination. 
They should make no alteration as a Church under 
these, circumstances, and if the good ship Presbyter- 
ianism went down in the waves of England, let them be 
prepared to go down with it, the blue banner float- 
ing over them, Prof. Kalmers and Dr. Fraser took 
a more hopeful view, and Mr. Turnbull thought Dr. 
White had underestimated the figures. The matter 
was eventually referred to the Church Extension 
Committee. 

On Monday evening sermons were preached in 
thirty-four churches of the Church of England, in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood, on the subject 
of “The Christian Priesthood.” These sermons 
were not connected with or under the auspices of 
any society, but were the result of a voluntary 
agreement on the part of a large number of the 
clergy. At most of the churches there were large 
congregations. The preachers, one and all, dis- 
claimed the idea of a sacrificial priesthood. At 
so Church, Salford, the Rev. T. A. Stowell, 
said :— 

The simple question at issue was,what were the clergy? 
Were they possessors of certain mysterious powers and 


stolen. 


awful prerogatives which separated them from the laity? 
Were they priests who exercised at will the tremendous 
power of absolution, and who could offer sacrifices for 
sin? Or were they ministers set by (hrist to preach the 
Gospel, solemnly set apart for the work by those who had 
public authority given unto them to call men into the 
Lord’s vineyard? ‘ihe former view was that of the 
Church of Rome and of a certain school—not legiti- 
mately —of our own Church. The latter, he ventured to 
assert, and undertook to prove, was that of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Church of England alike. He maintained 
that the ministers of the Church of England had no 
sacerdotal functions, and quoted the words of Professor 
Lightfoot that the Kingdom of Christ had no sacer- 
dotal priesthood. It interpesed no sacrificial tribe or 
class between God and man, by whose intervention alone 
God was to’ be reconci'ed and man forgiven; but each 
individual co.ld go to the Divine Head, to whom imme- 
diately he was responsible, and from whom directly he 
obtained pardon ard drew strength. 

At Sacred Trinity Church, Salford, the Rey. Capel 
Wolseley said he did not deny that he was a 
priest, but he held that the meaning of the word 
as used to denote one of the orders of the ministry 
of the Church of England was not a sacrificing 
priest, but simply a presbyter or elder. The calling of 
the communion table an “altar” carried with it the idea 
of asacrificing priest, and a sacrificing priest gave the 
idea of a man situated far above his neighbours and 
having powers which for himself (the preacher) he did 
not profess to hold, and would be sorry to have anything 
to do with. In the early Christian Church there was no 
attempt made to get upa fresh offering for sin. Their 
worship was formed on the model of the synagogue 
service, and here was the hinge of the whole mistake. 
The great mistake in this matter wasin the belief that 
the Christian Church was to take as its model the service 
of the Temple, with its magnificent vestments and the 
sacrificing of the priest. In the synagogue there was no 
altar and no sacrificing priest. 


SC OFT LSE NO sIeEiS: 


DRUNKENNESS IN GLASGOW. 


Speaking at a meeting of the Glasgow Foundry 
Boys’ Religious Society on Tuesday week, Canon 
Farrar characterised Glasgow as “one of the most 
drunken, if not the most drunken, city in a country 
which is one of the most drunken, if not the most 
drunken, in the world.” This may or may not be 
true, but could only be known to Canon Farrar by 
hearsay. Such denunciations of particular places, 
especially when made without actual personal know- 
ledge, do little good. The grand thing to point out 
is, not where drunkenness most abounds, but how it 
can best be prevented. 

A LECTURER AND HIS CRITIC. 

The Rey. C. C. Macdonald, minister of the South 
Church, Paisley, has inaugurated a series of lectures 
in his church, taking for his subject “The Poet 
Tannahill.” Mr. Macdonald, who delivered the same 
lecture on a Sunday evening a few months ago, 
stated at the close that he had received an anony- 
mous letter concerning it, which showed how pos- 
sible it was for presumptive piety to be associated. 
with the grossest ignorance and injustice. The 
writer of the letter said: —“I was not in the South 
Kirk on Sabbath evening week, but I hear that the 
sacret [s?¢] place was the scene of the grossest pro- 
fanity ever heard of in a Christian land. You 
profess to be a minister of the gospel, collecting 
around you a congregation of thoughtless persons, to 
listen to the rehearsal of the secular songs, and the 
profane rhymes of a wicked man, and even a 
suicide.” Mr. Macdonald said, that if the writer 
was present, perhaps he would go home and read 
Tannahill’s “Zealot.” He had preserved the letter 
as belonging to the sort of things they put into the 
Museum—curiosities. It showed that Holy Willie 
was still alive. He would like to know if there was 
anything in any one of those beautiful lyrics of 
Tannahill that could do harm to anybody, by being 
sung in a church? If they did, his audience must 
be constituted on a different psychological principle 
from what he was. He would only like to get 
hold of his friend, the writer of the letter, and to get 
six Paisley weaver poets, representatives of Tanna- 
hill, who would duck him in a horse pond. 
What a pity Mr. Macdonald should have spoiled all 
that went before with his finishing remarks! It 
may be they were spoken in pure fun, but we are 
rather too near the days of actual persecution for 
theologieal opinion to be quite sure of this. The old 
leaven is still insome degree with us, though it shows 
itself sometimes in new shapes, and in unwonted 
connections. Isit too much to say that there are 
those yet amongst us who, if they dared, would use 

he horse pond to punish those who are as much in 
advance of Mr. Macdonald in theological position, as 
he is of his “ Holy Willie” correspondent ? 
——_1_2_______ 

BELFAST.—On Sunday night week the Depository, 
33, Donegall-street, was broken into by burglars. 
The police made the discovery shortly before mid- 
night. It was found on searching the premises that 
entrance had been effected by forcing a back door, 
and thence into the shop. Most of the cash had 
been removed. on Saturday night,—all, indeed, with 
the exception of 14s.,a post-office order, and some 
5s. worth of stamps. These were all taken, together 
with some few pounds’ worth of Bibles and various 
articles on sale. At present no trace has been dis- 
covered either of the perpetrators or the property 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE WASHINGTON CHURCH JUBILEE, 

Seldom, says the Christian Register, have services 
of dedication or installation assembled a happier or 
more unanimous: company than that which met in 
Washington on Tuesday January 29th, on the occasion 
of the dedication of the new Unitarian church and 
the installation of the Rev. Clay MacCauley as its 
pastor. The cordial invitation of the Washington 
society, issued to all the Unitarian churches, was 
answered in person by over one hundred delegates. 
Distance did not prevent the attendance of several. 
zealous down-Easters and far-Westers, for from 
Bangor and Belfast came Rey. Messrs, Knapp and 
Bixby, and from St. Louis and Cincinnati Rey. . 
Messrs.Snyder and Wendte. The external appearance 
of the church, which is of pressed brick with brown=- 
stone facings, is handsome and substantial, not grand, 
but with a certain quiet elegance and symmetry of 
proportions which satisfies every reasonable expecta~ 
tion. The wood work is of ash finished with black 
walnut. At the pulpit end of the church is the 
pulpit, of black walnut, in semi-circular form, low, 
and approached by three or four steps. On the left. 
is the organ, of thirty-nine stops, an instrument 
of beautiful tone and ample power. On the 
right stands the baptismal font, simple but taste- 
ful in form,—the gift of a lady. On the three 
blue panels of the eastern wall are appropriate 
texts of Scripture in gilt letters. LEyery seat 
in the church but one commands a view of 
the preacher. At night the church is well lighted 
by a large central chandelier—more patriotic than 
ecclesiastical in its style of decoration,—and by 
brackets arranged around the walls. More grateful, 
however, to the senses of the modern minister than 
all besides, is the beautiful and commodious chapel 
adjoiming the church, with its minister’s study, 
church parlour, kitchen, and all the other conye- 
niences of a well-planned church to-day. This chapel 
measures twenty-seven by forty-six feet, and is 
supplied with folding-chairs for three hundred 
persons. Unquestionably, the most striking fea- 
ture about the new church is that # i paid 
for. Incredible as this sounds, it is none the less a 
delightful, encouraging fact. There have been many 
larger, more elegant, more pretentious churches 
erected within the past ten years; but we know of 
none so good for the money expended as this one 
The lot cost 19,500 dollars; the building abou 
45,000 dollars; or say 65,000 dollars in all. There 
seemed to be but one feeling among the delegates, 
and that was one of entire satisfaction at the result 
of this last denominational experiment in co-opera- 
tive church building. They are satisfied with the 
building, and believe it will satisfy the expectations. 
of all who have contributed to its erection. They — 
are more than satisfied with the wisdom and care 
displayed by the building committee in the expendi-. 
ture of the money contributed by the denomination.. 
How so much has been obtained for so little money 
continues to excite the surprise of even the most 
experienced church builders. 


THE DEDICATION SERVICES, 


on Tuesday evening, January 29, drew to the church 
a congregation which completetely filled it. The 
pastor-elect, Rev. Clay MacCauley, and the ore : 
united in an impressiv2, responsive form of orn 4 
tion, especially prepared for the occasion, — 
sermon by Rey. Dr. Bellows was a yery lucid 
and forcible statement of three of the leading prin-- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity: (1) the rig t and. 
duty of private judgment in religious as in’ 
questions ; (2) the essential dignity of human nature; — 
(3) character the substance and end of personal 
salvation. é 

Taking for his text Ephesians iv., 3-6: “ Endeavour- 
ing to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,” etc., the preacher began by calling attention | 
to.the common ehds and purposes which unite Chris-- 
tians of nll sorts, whether Romanists or Protes>- 
tants, Trinitarians or Unitarians. Thesé he declared . 
to be the proclamation of God’s being, providence, 
holiness, and goodness, and the establishment of his * 
kingdom on earth through determined operat to 
evil of every kind. Sectarian animosities are — 
rapidly declining, and Christian disciples of- different — 
names are coming to feel and acknowledge thatwhat — 
is common in their faith and purposes is far more — 
significant than whatis peculiar. reat? wurch _ 
should faithfully contend for its distinctive religious ° 
convictions, the werfare against sin should always. 
engage its best and most persistent attention, — 


1. It is not the exercise of private judgment which | 
creates diversities of creed, for judgment, : 
private, since it appeals to acommon ree 
to the source of all permanent agree 
reign of unreasoned creeds is a 
action in those faculties app 
ledge of God; a reign of d r 
tions, because they are not in direct 
our deeper faculties of reason and conse 
do not carry the real life of a man into 
creed, There is no intrinsic unity of 
feeling, no real, living faith, except 
becomes domesticated in the heart by 1 
pitality. Abolish or degrade reason, or tl 
upon her dignity, and you have done you 
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cloud the face of God and to hide the nature and | be adequate to every need of the human soul. ‘This 


- authority of Jesus. 

(2.) Human nature is not a ruin, but a divine 
temple still in the process of building. The universe 
is God’s factory, and man His highest product. Into 
his nature goes something of everything that belongs 
to the great workshop of God. We have no need to 
excuse or defend human nature, or anything in it that 
is earthly or bestial. It is only its place as part of a 
method, or a factor in a composite, that we seek to 
understand, and we accept the method of God with 
man as part of His universal method. We honour 
human nature because it is the epitome, the crown 
and flower of universal nature and its opening into 
something which alone deserves the name of super- 
natural—mind, conscience, self-consciousness, and a 

_consciousness of something in Nature which is not of 

_it, but over it, which we fitly call God. 

_  (8.) Unitarians insist above all other things, upon 
character as the ground, substance, and end of per- 
sonal salvation. The real evil of sin is the injury it 
does to the soul by its violation of tbe eternal, con- 

‘stitutional laws and conditions of its peace, its 
dignity, its order, its self-respect. Make individual 

“men and women lovers and servants of righteousness, 
followers of justice, mercy, and purity, and you ren- 
der each self-conquered soul not only saved, but the 
instrument of a salvation of the same noble and prac- 

, tical kind, to all whom it influences and inspires. 
There is only one sort of goodness, andit is equally 
current in heaven and on earth,—the genuine good- 
ness of a pure and true heart and life. The 
vitality of the religion of Jesus lies in his character, 
whose spotless and exalted goodness, wisdom, 
and truth have filled the world with veneration, 
love, and gratitude, and have been sufficient to 
make him the crystallizing centre around which 
‘human aspirations for virtue and holiness have 
arranged themselves in ever brighter and larger 
circles. The only heresies of importance are deyia- 

‘tions of character from the moral. standard which 
Jesus did not make, but illuminated, when he pre- 

sented the righteousness of God as the rule of human 
souls. Unitarianismis sometimes called ‘ mere moral- 
ity” Would it were worthy of such taunt! As well 

Say mere godliness, mere Christliness! We know no 
true piety which is not the gloss on morality’s holy 
plumes, Intellectual atheism or unbelief are evils of 
magnitude; but they sink into trifles when com- 

pared with doubts of the obligations of personal 
duty and honour, indifference to or the denial of the 
binding nature of moral obligation. Unitarianism is 
willing to stake its existence on this postulate, 

THE CONFERENCE OF WEDNESDAY. 

A Conference was held in the church on 
Wednesday morning conducted by Rey. Dr. 
Farley, and participated in by many of the 
‘ministers present. At half-past ten an essay was 

evead by Rev. James De Normandie, of Portsmouth, 

‘on “The Idea of an American Church.” The 
reading of the essay was followed by a series 
of brief impromptu addresses full of life, insight, 

‘and good sense. 

_ The Installation Services on Wednesday’ evening 
were not so largely attended as those of the previous 

evening ; but, in spite of musical and social attrac- 
tions elsewhere, the church was well filled. The 

- sermon, by the Rev. J. F. W. Ware, of Boston, from 
Gal, 2: 20,— T live by the faith of the Son of God,” 
was an able presentation of the difference between 
faith in Jesus and having the faith of Jesus. Ortho- 
‘dox Christianity lays its emphasis upon faith im 
Jesus as an official person, and in so doing distracts 
‘attention from his character and the influence of his 
‘life, Unitarian Christianity, on the contrary, while 
not overlooking the many benefits of this faith in 


Jesus, insists much more earnestly upon the need of , 


our being actual partakers and sharers of the faith 
sand divine life with which he was filled and of 
which his life was the supreme illustration. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A DIVINE FAITH.* 


r REY, J B. GREEN, 

“Happy is he who condemneth not himself in 
in that thing which he alloweth.” In other words, 
well is it with him whose own sense of what is right 
and true is not in antagonism with what he professes 

_ and practises. Paul’s meaning is that that man is 
morally well-off whose own conscience does not 
‘condemn the faith which he holds. Not that one 
belief or set of beliefs is just as good as another. 
We, to day, with history at our backs, ought to be 
the last to admit that what men hold for truth is 
unimportant. Paul would not have admitted it. 
But this is his distinetion—important to be remem- 
bered—if the man’s conscience does not condemn 
him, or the doctrine held, “happy is he.” The 
dotrine may be fallacious and pernicious in its in- 
fluence and tendency, but the man may be conscien- 

tious and honest enough in holding it. Let not the 
man be condemned, if he condemn not himself, what- 
ever you may say of his doctrine, 

And now, with this, our own interior sense of 
what is right aud true, as judge, let us inquire as to 
babrpiceilaxitice and characteristics we ought to 

- find in o faith to satisfy us that it is divine. 2 
. Firstly, it seems to me thata religious faith, which 
would recommend itself toGod, would be such as would 

* Condensed report of a sermon preached in the Church 
arumamemdgiicstel, Omsdae 
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impliés and involves much. Not simply adequate to 
what needs may be felt to-day, but able to meet 
every need which in the providence of God and the 
history of the soul’s unfolding, may yet be 
awakened. It may be, nay it is quite probable that, 
in the course of our life, needs will be awakened in 
us, which nothing in our faith, as now held, will be 
able satisfactorily to meet. And this suggests that 
it is wise to keep the mind and heart open for truth 
which may yet be revealed. Do not conclude from 
this that I teach that the faith which Jesus held and 
set forth, by precept and example, is defective. As 
apprehended by him, I believe it to be sufficient, but 
it is more than probable we have not yet fathomed 
all that was his. But, leaving the future, by keep- 
ing our minds and hearts open, let us speak out of 
our present conscious needs what would be the 
peculiarities of a faith which would satisfactorily 
meet these. 

Secondly, it seems to me a pre-requisite of an 
adequate faith that it be such as to inspire us with 
confidence in ourselves, confidence in our own best 
thoughts and feelings. Revelation, strictly speaking, 
is only thus possible. It is to no purpose that a 
messenger comes to me direct from Gud if I cannot 
place full confidence in my own sense of the fitness 
of things. I must be able to judge of the truthful- 
ness of what the messenger says to me; if I can 
have no confideuce in my own spiritual appreciation 
of what is delivered to me, then I am not a man in 
any true, high, or worthy sense. I am not a free, 
moral agent, am not a fit subject for moral and 
spiritual illumination or character. But who really 
doubts the reliability of his own best judgments ? 
Practically none. My brother of a different faith 
differs from me because he feels that he must rely 
on his own convictions rather than on mine. He 
may, indeed, tell me the Bible or Christ tells him 
soand so. I reply, his judgment reports to him 
that so and so is told him. He uses the 
Bible, but behind the Bible is his own God- 
given moral judgment, which weighs what he 
finds in the Bible. And herein I think is 
one important difference between the method 
of men in founding their faith and creed. Some 
freely use their moral judgment, and place full con- 
fidence in it, and make no apology; while others do 
so falteringly, and seem always to be asking pardon 
for presuming to set up their human reason as 
superior to God. The truth is, he only is trusting 
God who trusts the highest that God has given him, 
his own best and highest sense of truth. 

Thirdly, when I fall back on this divinest of our 
faculties and listen to the voice of its Godward 
crying, I learn something of the attributes of the 
being who alone can meet its need. And I find that 
he must be a personal God—a willing, intelligent, 
beneficient, affectionate, sympathising Being—one 
who can and will come into vital personal relations 
with the soul of his child. With anything less in 
God, the divinity within will not be satisfied. 
My soul craves a God in whom it can have 
the sweet repose of a perfect trust in every 
conceivable emergency, here and hereafter; for 
I find awakened within me, and refusing to 
be stifled or crushed, aspirations and forward- 
stretchings of soul which nothing this side of the 
bourne can satisfy. 


And, fourthly, there is another characteristic of a 
faith that is divine, confidence in a future field of 
activity for the more perfect development of the 
soul—a chance for the fulfilment of what seems to 
have been God’s purpose in calling the soul into 
being. As to the mode of life beyond, my soul does 
not seem to be much concerned, Give it, as a living 
reality, the God which it craves, and it can quietly 
rest, leaving all else to Him. When it has the 
Infinite and good God as a Father to confide in, it 
has an unalterable conviction that no good or needed 
thing will be withheld, and what more can it want? 
Do not these two articles of faith include all else P 
Faith in our souls, and in a perfect God, and what is 
excluded? Have I dispensed with Christ or his 
Gospel? I could not do thatif I would. As well 
might I try to dispense with the ground I stand on, 
or the mother who bore me. This very confi- 
dence in my own soul, which I find to be 
so essential to a divine faith, I owe to Christ ; 
he has inspired that confidence. He has 
taught me that the Kingdom of God, the kingdom 
which he in his life illustrated, is within me, He 
has taught me to look inward with confidence; I have 
tremblingly done it, and what haye I found—not 
perfection, alas! but, blessed be God, underneath 
piles of rubbish, a divine nature, which hungers, 
sometimes blindly enough indeed, yet unceasingly 
hungers for the deep things of God. And this same 
Christ assures me, that if I but look to his God 
and my God, his Father and my Father, the deepest 
and divinest hunger of my soul shall be filled with 
divine, and eternal satisfaction. And this faith I 
find to be adequate to every emergency of life. I 
find that it always stood Jesus in good stead. In 
the morning of life it was all he needed to set him 
about his Heavenly Father’s business. In temptation 
he needed nothing else. To make him a friend and 


brother of the believer, the destitute, and the 
sinful, his faith in himself and in God as his 
helper was all he needed. He met sorrow, 
suffering, and death, supported by his faith in the 
perfect God. But men, alas! in their weakness 
aud blindness, keep running after this and after that 
to find safety in them. Yesterday it was safe to 
get inside the pale of the Church and safe only there, 
aud all who cared, first, chiefest, for their own 
safety, rather than the glorifying of God by a 
divine life and character, were found within the safe 
pale. ‘To-day it is safe to trust the Bible or a list of 
dogmas said to be taught there; to-morrow it will 
be something else. Thank God for the soul of Jesus, 
which was, brave enough to trust itself and God, 
and gave no encouragement to any to run and 
seck safety in. anything other than God and the 
soul’s own best and holiest promptings. One 
cannot escape from themselves, and until we can, 
there can be no safety from the outside. The 
only possible safety is in the Holy Spirit. The 
spirit of truth, goodness, and love made welcome in 
our hearts, that makes us safe, and nothing else 
can. From that only can flow a true and a 
good life; and that, a true and a good life, is 
the ever-convincing evidence that the faith held is 
divine ; it ultimates in a good and true life; this, the 
fruit of ‘the divine, the safe and saving spirit. And 
that spirit is ever ready to fill all hearts where there 
is a readiness to trust and act upon the prompting 
of what of it there is now in every heart. For God 
does not leave Himeelf without a witness, even in a 
darker place than the darkest scene. Let-His voice 
be heeded as it makes itself heard to us all. To our- 
selves be true, that we may be true to each other 
and to God. “Happy is he who condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he alloweth.” 

(See ee oe ee 
STANLEY ON THE BURIALS 

QUESTION. 

The discussions in Convocation have been rather 
tame. The only lively debate was in the Lower 
House on the burials question. The motion of 
Canon Gregory, affirming the exclusive right of the 
Establishment to the churchyards. was cairied by a 
large majority ; but the minority in favour of open- 
ing them to dissenters included the Deans of West- 
minster and Lincoln, the Archdeacon of Exeter, 
Canon Harvey, and Sir James Phillips. In the 
course of the debate Dean Stanley made a speech 
in which he argued that there was no law to forbid 
a clergyman from permitting the use of any extra- 
neous service in the church. He said he agreed 
with what had: been said by Archdeacon Palmer, 
that the Church of England had no exclusive right 
to the soil of the churchyard. No one could be 
convicted -of trespass for bringing the body of 
their friend or relative into the churchyard 
to be buried there. They had an absolute 
right to do this, and nothing that Convocation 
could do could prevent them from doing it. That 
point he understood was not contested even in that 
report. They heard sometimes there of the refusal 
to admit into the churchyard the corpse of a Non- 
conformist. (Cries of “No.”) Again and again 
instances had recurred. (Renewed cries of “ No.”) 
He was glad then that they had not, He objected 
to this resolution because it proceeded on the assump- 
tion that they held something which they were 
determined not to surrender, and that was the right 
they had to the exclusive use of the churchyards. 
Where was the law, where was the canon which 
forbade the parochial clergy of the Church of 
Hingland to permit the use of extraneous 
services within the churchyard? The fact 
was that such extraneous services were used without 
any protest from any legal or ecclesiastical authority, 
and in numerous instances Nonconformists, Roman 
Catholics, members of the Greek Church, nay, even 
Turks, had been buried in our churchyards with 
their own ceremonies, and no one had tried to pre- 
vent this, and though the question had been asked 
again and again in the public journals, “ Where is 
the law to prevent this?” not a single law had been 
adduced with the exception of a clause in the Public 
Worship Act. That, however, was an Act passed not 
to create additional offences, but simply to regulate 
procedure against offenders under some previous Acts. 
Therefore, they had two things—they had the right 
of the Nonconformists to be buried in the church- 
yard, and they had the undoubted right of the 
clergyman to permit the Nonconformists to use their 
own services in the churchyard—and the only thing 
which remained was the possible right, founded on 
some law of trespass, of preventing the body rm 
brought into the churchyard. He rejoiced to thin 
that in all probability the whole of this agitation 
would fall through when it was found that that 
which so many had been protesting against had been 
all the while the allowed law of the Church. He 
stated this, not with the léast view or hope to ca 
that House with him, but he wished publicly to call 
the attention of the House to the state of the law. 

————————————— 

Bury.—The return match between the Bury and 
Rochdale Unitarian Football Club was played on 
Saturday lest, at Bury, and resulted in an easy 
victory for the home team, by two goals. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE DEAD, 
THE LATE DR. GEORGE BOOLE, 

FreLLowsuir of spirits bright, 
Crowned with laurel, clad with light, 
From what labours are ye sped, 
By what common impuise led ; 
With what deep remembrance bound, 
Mid the mighty concourse round, 
That ye thus together stand, 
An inseparable band ? 


Mortal! well hast thou divined 
What the chains that strongest bind; 
For the free unfettered soul 

Bows to no enfirced control. 
Sympathy of feelings shared, 

Deeds achieved, and perils dared, 
These to spirits are—beyond 

‘Time and place—the noblest bond. 


All who felt the sacred flame 
Rising at Oppression’s name, 

All who toiled for equal laws, 

All who loved the righteous cause, 
All whose world-embracing span 
Bound to them each brother man, 
Are upon the spirit coast 

An indissoluble host. 


All who with a pure intent 

Were on Nature’s knowledge bent, 
Watched the comet’s wheeling flight, 
Traced the subtle web of light, 

And the wide dominion saw 

Of the Universal law, 

In this land of souls agree 

With a deep-felt sympathy. 


All that to the love of truth 
Gave the fervour of their youth, 
Then for others spread the store 
Of their rich and curious lore, 
Bringiog starry wisdom down 
To the peasant and the clown, 
Are with us in Spirit Land 

An inseparable band. 


Whether they were known to fame, 
Whether Silence wrapt their name, 
Whether dwellers in the strife, 
Or th» still and cloistered life, 

~ If with pure and humble thought 
For the Good alone they wrought, 
When the earthly life is done, 
In the heavenly they are one. 


And their souls together twine 
In a Fellowship divine, 

And they see the ages roll 
Onward to their destined goal, 
Dark with shadows of the past 
Till the morning come at last, 
And an Eden bloom again 

For the weary sons of men, 
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POPE-MAKING. 


If we did not know how ready many are to 
give up the use of their reason entirely when 
they have to do with matters ecclesiastical and 
theological, we should think it scarcely possi- 
ble that any one could bring himself to believe 
that the proceedings just closed in the Conclave 
at Rome are conducted under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and such as may be 
expected to issue in providing the Christian 
Church with an infallible Head. Even the 
most devoted Catholic might well have his 
doubts on the subject excited, if he were to 
read the accounts that are given, by unques- 
tionable authorities, of what has taken place at 
not a few preceding Conclaves. For instance, 
we are reminded by a writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette how Mendoza, Cardinal of Burgos, in the 
16th century, in a report to the King of Spain, 
said, after attending three Conclaves : — “ Most 
assuredly were a prince of the earth to behold one 
with his own eyes, he ceuld not fail to be con- 
vinced, if he were a pious, God-fearing man, 
that itis to the Papacy, shamefully bought and 
sold as it nowadays is, that all the evils of 
Christendom should be ascribed.” Ina work 
recently published on “Pio Nono and the 
Future Pope,” Signor Petruccelli quotes a letter 
from the Sardinian Ambassador at Rome in 
1829, which more than. confirms all that 
Mendoza wrote. He says :—“ Flatteries, de- 
ceptions, treacheries, pledges and promises 
given and broken without a shame—these are 
the ordinary incidents at every Conclaye, and 


they certainly did not fail to reproduce themselves 
in the present instance : and to reproduce them- 
selyes so glaringly, that I heard more than one 
pious, upright, and noble-hearted person declare 
that it would be impossible for any man of 
character to take active part in a Conclave 
more than once.in his lifetime, unless he were 
compelled to do so by the strongest sense of 
duty.” 


As our readers are aware, when a Pope is 
chosen by acclamation, he is represented as 
elected by direct inspiration. What this kind 
of “inspiration” has sometimes been, may be 
judged of from one or two examples. Bergen- 
roth gives this account of the election of 
Clement VII. Julius di Medicis, a soldier in 
his youth, having become a priest, in his old 
age aspired to the Papacy. ' By the joint efforts 
of the Duke of Sessa and himself, Cardinal 
Colonna was won over. The Conclave was in 
a state of confusion, and Julius, if elected at all, 
must clearly be elected by acoup. Colonna 
arranged his tactics with some of his friends, 
and suddenly rising in the night, he ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, ‘ All who wish to 
have Julius for Pope, and to preserve the 
unity of the Christian Republic intact, 
follow me!’ The cardinals, surprised by 
this appeal, discontinued their disputes, and 
after a short deliberation the Cardinal di 


Medicis was elected ‘by the inspiration of God.” | 


Marcellus II. is said to have owed his election 
to a stroke of policy on the part of Crispo. 
The account which Gregorio Leti gives of the 
election of Sixtus V. well illustrates the arts by 
which, when the votes of the College have 
been nearly balanced, ambitious cardinals 
have contrived to turn the scale in their 
favour. He describes Cardinal Montalto, 
the son of a swineherd in Illyna, playing for 
fifteen years the part of an infirm old man, 
tottering along the streets of Rome on a 
crutch, with a deep and hollow cough, a husky 
and broken voice, and sunken eyes, in order, 
when a vacancy arose, to commend himself to 
those who, if they were out of the running 
themselves, might be induced to give him their 
yotes in anticipation of another vacancy in the 
Holy See before long; and then, when this 
ruse had served its purpose and he had secured 
the tiara by the votes of a couple of cardinals 
who, because they were not chosen, avenged 
the slight upon themselves by voting against 
a rival, throwing his crutch aside, springing up 
at once to his natural height, and thundering 
out a Te Deum to the astonishment and terror 
of the assembled cardinals. ‘“ While I was a 
cardinal,” said Sixtus to the first of the electors 
who came to offer him the kiss of adoration and 
to express his gratification at the marvellous 
change which the election had wrought in him, 
“my eyes were fixed upon the earth, that I 
might find the keys of heaven. Now I haye 
found them I look to heaven, for I have nothing 
more to seek on earth.” John XXII. is said to 
have owed his election to his own wit. The 
Conclave, after sitting many days and putting 
up several candidates only to have them rejected, 
saw no prospect of coming to an agreement. 
The crafty and ambitious priest seized this 
opportunity to propose that the puzzled cardinals 
should leave the nomination in his hands, as 
those of a thoroughly impartial person; and 
when this was done, because he belonged to 
neither of the factions, John placed his hands 
upon his breast and nominated himself. 


Such are some of the accounts given of the 
way in which Popes haye been made and 


infallibility conferred. It is pleasant to hope 
that nothing of a similar kind is likely to haye 
occurred in the election of Leo XIII, under 
which name Cardinal Pecci assumes the dread 
responsibilities still belonging to the Papal 
chair. 


> 
THE COMMUNION SERVICE, 
BY THE REV. E, C, TOWNE, 

Leavine critical and historical questions to be 
dealt with at a later stage of our inquiry, and 
accepting the conception that special communion 
means special emphasis of our best and deepest faith, 
and doesnot mean historical rem2mbrance, except inci- 
dentally, we may easily come to a clear understand- 
ing as to the nature of our privilege and our duty in 
this service. By means of it we from time to time 
make a special effort, with special aids of symbolism, 
historical association, and peculiar pains on the part of 
both minister and congregation, to revive and renew @ 
due sense of the sacredness of our duties and our hopes, 
our joys and our sorrows. The profound need 
of it lies in the fact that it is most necessary and 
most helpful, to thus remind ourselves from time to 
time, with these means and aids of rational revival 
and renewal, what the highest laws, the purest 
ideal, the deepest consolation, of our Christian life 
consist in. By making a united effort, and lending 
it all the emphasis we can, and especially gathering 
into these occasions what we best can of significant 
interest, from events which touch or appeal to the 
common concern, we may secure united renewal of 
consecration and faith. Such a communion service 
once in two months ought to be found of general in- 
terestand value. But circumstances may alter details. 
of the plan; we only seek to illustrate the idea. 
And, however carried out, the aim should be to 
make a service from which no one can, by an 
possibility, be excluded, but rather one which sha 
attract more than any other service, a feast for who— 
soever will of the best things of religion. There 
may be added to the symbolism of such an occasion 
the peculiarly appropriate, and especially Christian 
symbolism of flowers. There should be sought for 
in it, the best aidof music, something more than is 
done in the ordinary service of worship; and to it. 
should be given the richest words of ministry: 
while the broken bread should be the symbol of a 
communion, to which thereis no stranger and no. 
outcast, no alien and no heretic. The suggestions of 
the changing year, may largely aid us to find mark 
and character for each of these communion festivals, 
at the same time that we assign to each one some 
special portion of the great interests which belong 
to human life, consecrated by love and trust. On 
the first Sunday of January, there would be the 
suggestions of the opening year, and those also of 
the opening of the Christian era by the birth of 
Christ ; in nature the trium»h of the sun’s light and 
warmth over the cold and darkness of the shortest 
days of the year ; in human nature the victory of 
holiness in the soul, by the new birth of spiritual 
life; in history the coming of the kingdom of 
God by the world’s stages of progress; and 
in all mankind the hope of good, which rests 
on the fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man. Now one, and now another, of these 
topics might be the subject of sermon before com— 
munion, while some closer personal and practical 
word would be given with the breaking of bread 
after the sermon. #4 a 
, At the second communion of the year, on the 
first Sunday in March, might well be emphasized 
the thought of the deep passion of struggle and 
conflict and sorrow, which belongs to our life on 
earth; the penitence, the patient endurance, the 
persevering endeavour which we must practise as 
bearers of the cross of discipline here below, and of 
which we have the symbol in the typical passion of 
Christ. This communion would give rational con- 
centration and renewal to the unwise and outworn 
observance of Lent. 

And just so, on the first Sunday in May, would 
suitably come an Haster communion in ~ of 
that uncertain and. vagrant observanee which 
the ecclesiasticel calendar .makes to wander back 
and forth between March and May, losing often-— 
times the advantage of nature’s suggestion 
of resurrection; losing always the advantage of a 
fixed and remembered date; and yet never finding 
with any conscious certainty the anniversary of the 
day it seeks to commemorate. The calendar of 
nature is better than the calendar of the church; — 
the very name. Easter. was borrowed from the old, 
Saxon festival of resurrection in nature; and 
whether Christ did, or did not, reappear on earth 
after death, the thing to be celebrated by a true 
Christianity is not that reappearance, but the rising 
of the spirit to eternallife, the victory over death which 
enabled Christ to say, on the cross “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” A true Easter com= 
munion would celebrate resurrection as a universal 
fact. It would bea feast of the great and blessed 
hope of eternal life, of the joyous consciousness ‘of 
“what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on 
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us that we should be called the sons of God,’ as 
Christ was called a son of God. It is not, as the 
Church has made it, a feast commemorative of 
Christ simply, but a feast commemorative of that 
gift of God whereof Christ is in history the type, or 
we might say the sacramental symbol. Let it be 
planted, therefore, on the sure and ,blessed order of 
nature; let it have the Mayday of our Sundays; and 
let it be a festival of all that is brightest and best 


in our faith. (To be continued.) 
BRIGHTON FREE CHRISTIAN CONGRE- 
GATION. 


THE annual soirée in connection with Christ Church, 
New Road, Brighton, took place on Friday, the 15th 
inst., in the banquetting room of the Royal Pavilion. 
The gathering was of a social and delightful char- 
acter, friends from Lewes and other neighbouring 
churches forming part of the company, which 
numbered nearly 200. A large number of interesting 
and instructive objects were exhibited at one end of 
the spacious and elegant apartment, including stereo- 
scopes, antiquities of various descriptions, engravings, 
&e.. A noticeable feature was an excellent. portrait 
in oilcolour of the Rey. T, R. Dobson, the esteemed 
minister of the church, painted by Mr. Jefferies, a 
gentleman connected with the congregation. Refresh- 
ments were dispensed from a buffet extending along 
one side of the room. The subsequent proceedings 
were presided over by the Rey. T. R. Dobson, in the 
absence of Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P., 


who it was announced would take the chair, but in. 


consequence of his parliamentary duties was detained 
in London. The chairman was supported on the 
platform by the Revs. A. F, Macdonald, M.A. (Lewes), 
H. R. Grant (Maidstone), and T. Scott (Horsham), and 
Messrs, Bartholomew, Broadbent, G. J. Holyoake, E. 
Warren, Waterfield, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN, after giving all a hearty welcome, 
expressed the pleasure he felt at meeting friends from 
a distance, and observed that just as members of one 
family had their times and seasons for meeting to- 
gether, so should the members of their church in 
Sussex. He thought he had a right to congratulate 
them on what had been done, and what was now 
going on, People were now beginning to think about 
theological and religious matters, and there was a 
broadening of thought going on, as it were, on which 
he thought they might fairly congratulate themselves. 
A correspondence had been going on in the columns 
of the Christian World, and in the course of it the 
Rey. Mr. White said that “ Unitarianism was eating 
into the heart of Independency itself, taking it by 
sap.” He did not think the expression “taking it by 
sap,” was a fair one, but when they had such lan- 
suage from an orthodox reverend, he thought they 
might well take comage, and he, therefore, heartily 
congratulated them. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr. WARREN, hon. treasurer, said they had not 
been going back, and, as it had been a year of great 
depression and stagnation, they might well consider 
this a satisfactory fact. Last year they had heard of 
some new schools being built, which had not been 
built, but he believed and hoped they would be built 
during the next year. If they puttheir shoulders to 
the wheel, he had no doubt they should get what they 
wanted in this direction. (Applause.) 

The Rey, A. I’. MAcDONALD spoke on the subject 
of “ Neighbouring Churches and their Work.” They 
sometimes heard it said that the age of controversy 
was passed away, that all the old subjects of con- 
troversy were worn out. He wished he could say so. 
It was true that many old controversies were burnt 
out, like extinct volcanoes, There was a beautiful 
remark of his friend George Dawson—(applause)— 
the loss of whom, with the late John Stuart Mill, he 
counted the greatest next to his own family, and it 
was to this effect : When people are ignorant they 
are agreed ; in an age when there is no inquit'y there 
is no disagreement; but when people begin to in- 
quire, it is then that they begin to launch into con- 
troversy. That was the second stage, and the third 
was when people were educated completely and 
instructed, and then we shall all be united again. 
(Applause.) Differences of opinion were already 
beginning to be considered less than they were, and 
people’s views on certain questions looked on with 
more tolerant spirit. Nowadays, he did not call his 
old friend Mr. George Jacob Holyaake, whom he 
was glad to see ee ppieuee) en infidel, nor 
did he (Mr. Holyoake) call him a heretic. They had 
learned to be more sympathetic in their language, to 
become more Christian and more human. Canon 
Farrar had denounced the doctrine of gernal torment, 
and, though what Dr. Marcus Dodé& had recently 
written was very extreme, yet when it came to a 
question whether he should be prosecuted for heresy, 
51 yoted against it. These were signs of the times, 
of the growing spirit of tolerance and religious 
freedom. In conclusion, the rev. gentleman pointed 
out that the dry-rot of the churches was the growing 
spirit of indifference which tended to augment the 
ranks of that large and increasing sect, the 
“nothingarians.” (Applause.) 

The Rey. E. R. Grant next addressed the meet- 
ing, remarking in the course of his observations that, 
by freedom of thought, they did not mean freedom of 
thought only as far as their mode of thinking went, 
but that Canon Farrar should have freedom of 
thought, that the Bishop of their diocese should, and 
Me, “Tydal, Mr. Huxley, and Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake. (Laughter and cheers.) 

The Rey. T. Scorr responded to the welcome ac- 
eorded fo the clericai visitors, and Mr. Broadbent on 
behalf of the visitors, 


Mr. GORDON, junr., representing the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Society, stated that that in- 
stitution was in a satisfactory position both finan- 
cially and as regards the number of members, who 
numbered thirty. 

Mr. WATERFIELD moved a yote of thanks to the 
church choir and other workers, and begged to be 
allowed to include the name of the Rey, Mr. Dodson. 
(Applause. ) 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried, 
the CHAIRMAN returning thanks on behalf of himself 
and the other workers, 

Mr. G. J. HOLYOAKE, who was received with much 
warmth, stepped upon the platform to propose a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. He never had the plea- 
sure of seeing him until that evening, but he had al- 
ways been told that he was remarkable for his tolera- 
tion of freedom in thought and lucidity of expression. 
(Hear, hear.) He himself had been reared amid 
orthodoxy of a narrow and painful kind, and he felt 
that if the knowledge of the general belief of Unita- 
rianism had been carried into it, how much more 
happiness might he have had. (Applause.) 

The Rey. E. R. GRANT seconded, and it was carried 
with enthusiasm. 

The CHAIRMAN returned thanks for the compli- 
ment. 

An excellent programme of music and readings 
was then gone through, in which Messrs. W. Francis, 
Harvey, Juniper, George Cole, H. E. Branch, W. H. 
Bridge, C. T. West, and Miss Wright took part. Mr. 
C. T. West was the accompanist. 

a Se eee 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE forty-first annual meeting of the supporters and 
friends of the Liverpool Domestic Mission was held 
at the Mission House, Beaufort-street, on Friday 
evening. Mr. GEoRGE Hor occupied the chair ; 
and amongst those present were the Reys. J. H. Thom, 
C. Beard, J. Harwood, W. Binns, G. Beaumont, H. W. 
Hawkes, 8. Fletcher Williams, T. W. Freckleton 
(London); Messrs. Holbrook Gaskell, S. G. Rath- 
bone, Meade-King, W. B. Bowring, H. Jevons, J. 
Thornely, T, Chapman, &c., &c. There was a large 
attendance, 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
they had always had such confidence and satisfaction 
in the labours of their missionaries that they had felt 
the utmost reliance might be placed upon all that 
had been done; and that state of things had gone on 
uninterruptedly from the commencement of the 
mission until the present time. From the reports of 
their missionaries it would be seen that there was a 
good work going on in the district, and that they were 
imbued with as strong and as earnest a spirit as ever. 
Mr. Shannon spoke with confidence of his health, 
and felt himself stronger and more fit to do his 
work, Mr. Summers had been most industrious 
in his labours, and proved an excellent coadjutor to 
Mr. Shannon, Their work still went on amongst 
the poorer classes, who were suffering from one 
cause or another, calling forth all the active and 
powerful aid of the true missionary to combat 
against the evils by which they were surrounded. 
Mr. Shannon worked on the old maxim that pre- 
vention was better than cure, and he endeavoured 
to put the poor people into the right course of 
doing the work which they ought naturally to 
perform. His report this year pointed in a satis- 
factory manner to the question of intemperance, 
and he thought there were signs of less drunkenness 
amongst the poor than in previous years, The work 
of the mission was not a work that could yield any 
quantity of fruit immediately. It was of slow 
growth and of gradual and gentle progress. 

The Rey. J. N. THom then moved aresolution, assur- 
ing Mr. Shannon of the society’s grateful appreciation 
of his earnest, self-denying zeal in his missionary 
work, and: rejoicing that his active exertions were 
being beneficially directed to the welfare of those 
amongst whom he laboured. In the course of a 
forcible speech, Mr. Thom said that the society might 
supply some counter attractions to the working 
classes on Sundays. They opened the public-houses, 
and they shut the museums—(hear, hear)—the public 
libraries, the lecture halls, and even the halls for sacred 
music. In whose interest, he asked, did we do that? 
It was monstrous to say it was for the sake of religion 
that we shut what was pure, and opened what was 
impure; or that it was for the sake of the work- 
ing man that we exposed him to temptations, and 
deprived him of what was elevating and afforded 
healthy and innocent pastime. poeplanee.) We 
were broken up into such a large number of small 
separating religious bodies that, though there might 
be much common philanthropy, there was no common 
religious mind. We had no national religious life at 
all, but only club life—larger or smaller clubs: and 
hence the necessity for those make-shifts of religious 
homes—to look after those whom no universal 
Church looked after. (ILear, hear.) 

Mr. MEADE-KING, in seconding the resolution, said 
that in spite of the numerous agencies of every kind 
established around them for the purpose of improving, 
ennobling, and brightening the lot of the poor, the 
evils against which they had to contend were of such 
a character that they would ever keep ahead of any 
efforts they could make to redress them. 

The resolution was carried, and was acknowledged 
by the Revs. J. Shannon and F, Summers in brief 
speeches. 

The Rey. J. Hanwoop (secretary) read the report 
of the committee, which commenced by referring to 
the valuable labours of the two missionaries, Mr, 


Shannon and Mr, Summers. At the present date 
there remained a debt on the society of £230, which 
could not be reduced until the present income had 
been enlarged. Arrangements had been made for a 
collection in Renshaw-street Chapel, and he hoped 
other chapels would follow the example. 

Mr. W. B. BowrinG@ (treasurer) read the financial 
statement, an abstract of which and of the report has 
already appeared in our columns, 

Mr. 8. G. RATHBONE then moved, “That the report 
of the committee be received, and the treasurer's ac- 
counts, now read, be passed.” He thought there 
must be a considerable sense of relief amongst them 
all in meeting that day. Having lately heard so much 
of the honour of England, as affected by ambassadors 
and diplomatists, they were now called upon, as an 
agreeable change, for a few minutes, to consider the 
honour of England as affected in the condition of 
our own people. (Hear, hear.) There was growing 
up in the public mind now a kind of sneering tone 
in relation to everything that concerned the working 
of our municipal institutions and home affairs, and 
he complained of the manner in which domestic 
questions were dealt with by the Spectator—a paper, 
he said, which never alluded to the question of 
education without an apology. 

The Rey. W. Bryns, in seconding the motion, 
gave a graphie description of a visit he paid toa 
number of public-houses in the neighbourhood of 
the Sailors’ Home, and of the character of the 
people who frequented them. In one of these 
places he said he got a glass of sherry, which was 
vile and poisonous, and which no person could drink 
without feeling inclined to become a teetotaller. 
He had no doubt that nine-tenths of the people he 
saw in that neighbourhood might have more comfort- 
able homes than they at present dwelt in; but he 
thought some of the blame rested on the shoulders of 
many of their rich people. One might blame those 
who had not tried to provide healthy and pleasant 
recreation grounds and open-air spaces for*these poor 
people; and one might blame those who threw 
away Parliament Fields to create a distant paradise 
in Sefton Park. (Hear, hear.) What struck him as 
a most melancholy fact was that the cocoa-rooms 
were all closed on Sunday—on the very day when 
keeping them open would be of the greatest service 
to the people. (Hear, hear.) Would it not be a 
desirable thing if a number of philanthropic people 
could make up their minds to establish cocoa-rooms 
which could always. be open on Sundays? He did 
not think there was any chance of the British 
Workmen’s Public-house Company doing that, 
because they were hampered by prejudices of various 
kinds, from which the bulk of them were compara- 
tively free. 

The Rey. C. BEARD moved the appointment of Mr. 
Henry Jevons as president of the society, the Rey. J. 
Harwood as secretary, Mr. Bowring as treasurer, and 
the addition of two ladies to the committee, which 
Was an innovation, He said it was part of his duty, 
as secretary of Hospital Sunday Fund, to examine every 
year the accounts of the various hospitals in town, 
and it seemed, from a comparison of those statistics, 
that the hospitals had done less work in 1877 than 
was their usual amount. If they had done less 
work, it was simply because they had less work to do. 
They did not turn people away from their doors. 
There was rather a tendency in hospitals to try to do 
more work than was necessary, and the result of 
competition sometimes was that their charity was a 
little too indiscriminate. If there were fewer acci- 
dents and a less proportion of disease, he thought 
they might take that as some indication that the 
general sobriety of the town was on the increase. It 
was difficult to state these things definitely, but they 
were warranted in the supposition that increased 
sobriety in the town might have something to do 
with the character of the statistics in the various 
hospitals. He should very much like to see cocoa- 
rooms open on Sunday, because he thought it was 
hardly possible to over-estimate the amount of good 
work done by these places, and the valid competition 
being set up against the public-houses. He would 
not, however, go the length of Mr. Binns in setting 
up opposition cocoa-rooms, which, he believed, would 
damage the good effect the present houses were 
producing. 

Mr. Hotprook GASKELL said he had great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution, all the more so 
because of the innovation which had been referred 
to by Mr. Beard. He was quite sure that every man 
in that room would agree with him that women were 
entitled to perfect freedom in embarking on any 
sphere of work, public or private, for which they 
felt themselves qualified. Though there might be 
some difference of opinion out of that room on the 
point, he was quite sure there could be none in 
respect to the appointment which they were now 
about to make. Some of the noblest work of the 
present day was now being done, as in past times it 
had also been done, by women; and the missionaries 
there, he was quite sure, would rejoice to see the 
introduction of the female element on the committee, 
for they knew well that woman’s mission, often more 
than man’s, was to assist in the great and holy work 
of humanising and evangelising. (Applause.) 

Mr. THORNELY moved that the committee’s report 
and the treasurer’s account be printed and circulated. 

The Rev. G. BEAUMONT seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Rev. H. W. HAwKEs, 
seconded by the Rev. T. W. FRECKLETON, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. George Holt, the 
retiring president, for his services during the past 
year, The proceedings then terminated, 
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CHURCH CURIOSITIES. 


THE PARTY PAT FEARED. 

An Irishman who had been sick a long time was 
one day met by the parish priest, when the follow- 
ing conversation took place: “ Well, Patrick, I am 
glad you have recovered. Were you not afraid to 
meet your God?” ‘Oh, no your riverence! It was 
meetin the other party I was afeared of |” replied 
Pat. 

BISHOPS ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

When Doctor Thomas, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, was chaplain to the British factory at 
Hamburg, he applied to a clergyman to permit the 
burial of an English gentleman in the former's 
graveyard. The parson asked of what religion the 


dead man was, and on being told a Calvinist, re- | 


plied that none but Lutherans were buried in his 
ground. Whereupon, after a little parleying, Doctor 
Thomas told him that the refusal had recalled to 
him an incident which, some years before, had be- 
fallen him in London. While performing a burial 
service, a woman came and pulled him by the sleeve, 
saying she must speak to him immediately. “ Why, 
what is the matter?” “ Why, sir, you are going to 
bury a man who died of smallpox near my poor 
husband, who never hadit!” The relation of this 
story had the desired effect. 


Once upon a time, Hosea Ballou and Lyman 
Beecher met to compare Calvinism and Univer- 
salism. Both were Bible men, and each came armed 
with textual missiles. After several apostolic blows 


from each, shrewdly parried by the other, Dr.: 


Beecher opened to the ninth Psalm and read: “ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all tae nations 
that forget God.” “There, sir, the wicked are in 
hell; get them out, if you can.” Hosea Ballou, calm 
asa summer morning, poimting to the twentieth 
chapter of John’s Revelation, read: “Death and 
hell delivered up the dead which were in them.” 
“There,” said Father Ballou, “they are out; get 
them in again if you can,” 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, ctherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey. E. M. 
Geldart, M.A., has received a cordial invitation to 
the pulpit at Croydon, which he has accepted. 

AInswortH.—On Saturday evening last the annual 
‘parents’ party was held in the Unitarian Sunday 
School. There was a fair attendance. Tea was an- 
nounced for five o’clock, and afterwards a meeting 
was held, presided over by the Rey. Ephraim Turland, 
and addressed by Mr. Thomas Holt, of Walshaw Lane, 
and Mr. Ellis Greenhalgh, of Elton. Books of an 
interesting and instructive character were given"in 
the course of the evening to those Sunday scholars 
who had been most regular and punctual in their 
attendance throughout the year. Several others who 
had scarcely been regular enough to obtain book 
prizes recited pieces of poetry. There were also some 
songs and instrumental music, A pleasant evening 
was spent, and it is hoped that the parents’ party 
will increase in importance as time goes on, and that 
parents and teachers may by such meetings be en- 
couraged to work together for the increased efficiency 
and success of Sunday school work. | 

Bouton : BANK-STREET.—On Sunday evening last 
the Rey. C. C. Coe delivered a lecture on the war in 
the East ftom 1 Kings xx. 10,11,“ And Benhadad 


- sent unto him and said: The Gods do so unto meand | 


more also, if the dust of Samaria shall suffice for 
handfuls for all the people that follow me. And the 
King of Israel answered and said: Tell him, let 
not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off.” The sermon is reported at 
full length in the Bolton Evening News. 
BELFAST.—The annual concert in connection with 
the Mutual Improvement Association was held in the 
Lecture Hall of the second congregation, Rosemary- 
street, on Monday evening last. Several of the pieces 
were encored ; especially was Herr Stiel’s piano solo, 
“Michellema,” enthusiastically received. At the 
close the Rey. J. C. Street said that he was going to 
do a somewhat unusual thing. It-was not usual to 
give special thanks on occasions like this; still they 
had had such a special treat that evening that, as 
president of the association, he felt he was but ex- 
pressing the thoughts cT all present when he said 
how delighted they had all been with the services 
rendered. Not only were they assisted by those 
ladies and gentlemen more intimately associated with 
them, but others had also come from far and near to 


help the work they as an association had before | 


them. It was most gratifying to think that year by 
year the efforts made by that association to spread 
nowledge in all branches of thought were so emi- 
nently successful, without. regard to sect or party ; 
week by week were produced papers, essays, lectures, 
on all conceivable subjects, and it was very pleasin 
that these same friends who favoured them wit 
such useful labours could and did voluntarily come 
forward and speak to them pleasant words in song 
and please the ear with music. He was sure they 
were all delighted that the eminent composer 
and musician, Herr Stiel, had so kindly helped 
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that evening. He would only add that, when they 
considered that the services had been given in aid of 
the objects of the association, he was quite sure the 
thanks he proposed would be carried with acclama- 
tion. The attendance was large. 


BELFAST: MounrTPorrinGER.—The third annual 
meeting of the members of this congregation was 
held on Thursday evening week in the church. Mr. 
J. Davidson, Dundela, occupied the chair. The chair- 
man congratulated those present on the quiet and 
steady growth of the congregation, and urged the 
importance of united and persevering exertions. 
Their progress had exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations. The annual report of the committee 
was read by the secretary, Mr. H. M. Ward. We 
take from it the following extracts:—*The im- 
portant question of obtaining a lease of the 
ground on which the present buildings stand, as 
well as of the ground adjacent, promised for the 
erection of a church, has been repeatedly before 
your committee, but no definite arrangement 
has yet been made. The congregation has sustained 
some losses by deaths and removals, and also by the 
withdrawal of the support of some connected with 
other congregations. While we have to report these 
losses, we are at the same time cheered by fresh 
accessions to our ranks. On our minister’s visiting 
list there are 140 names, and of these upwards of 120 
are enrolled as members of the congregation. There 
has been a steady attendance of the regular members 
of the church at the Sunday services. The usual 
classes for religious instruction have been conducted 
by the the pastor, on Monday evenings during the 
winter, from seven till nine o’clock,. On the first 
Tuesday evening of each month the Band of Hope 
has met. The Mutual Improvement Association 
held its meetings regularly every Wednesday 
evening during the session, in the reading-room, and 
many interesting and instructive lectures, essays, 
readings, &c., have been contributed by members and 
friends. The reading-room has not proved so attrac- 
tive as it was hoped it would, comparatively few 
persons availing themselves of its advantages. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association has con- 
tinued its aid, though your committee regret to say 
not to the same extent as in the two previous years. 
The committee of the Association found it necessary 
to reduce grants to congregations and missions by 
forty per cent during the latter half of the past year, 
and the grant to Mountpottinger was thus lessened 
by £8. The increase or continuance of the grant to 
congregations will depend on the amount of 
support given to the association all over the 


country. Through the kindness of an anonymous 
friend, per Dr. Ritchie, a valuable addition 
to the. congregational and school library has 


been made. The gift consisted of fifty-two volumes, 
which were carefully selected as being suitable for 
the purpose. The committee can conclude their 
report with expressing their thankfulness at the 
measure of success that has thus far attended the 
effort to build up a church here, and earnestly press 
upon all the duty of hearty, united, and persever- 
ing efforts in helping on all that concerns church 
and school.” The financial statement was pre- 
sented by the treasurer, Mr. Davidson, and was 
considered, on the whole, very satisfactory. The 
report and statement of accounts having been 
unanimously adopted, the committee and office- 
bearers were next appointed, Mr. Davidson being 
re-elected treasurer, and Mr. H. M. Ward secretary. 
On the motion of Mr. R. M‘Calmont, seconded by 
Mr. M‘Bratney, a vote of thanks was passed by accla- 
mation to the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the generous help given to the congregation, 
and the usual votes of thanks were accorded to the 
committee, office-bearers, and choir. The Rey. D. 
Thompson acknowledged the aid he had received 
from Mr, M‘Calmont and Mr. Spackman in conduct- 
ing services for him when he was ill, and expressed 
a hope that the time was coming when laymen would 
oceupy the pulpit as readily and acceptably in this 
country as in England. It was moved by the chair- 
man, seconded by Mr. H. M. Ward, and agreed to, 
“That it be an instruction to the committee just ap- 
pointed to delay no time in securing the title deeds 
of the ground on which the present buildings are 
erected,” 

CotnE: LecrurE By Rev. W. Marrurws.—On 
Sunday evening week, the Rey. William Matthews, 
minister of the Unitarian Chureh, gave the last of a 
course of lectures in the Cloth Hall, taking for his 
subject “Christ and the Healing of the Woes of 
Human Life.” The lecturer said the more he looked 


| at this stbject the more was he forced to regard the 


work of Christ as the world’s greatest boon. It was 
not by lifting Christ out of the rank of human beings 
that gave value to that work, but just because he 
was a human being that he could look on as being in 
every point like himself, except that he had a much 
stronger God-consciousness than what he at this 
moment possessed. His great soul saw the needs of 
the human race, and unfolded and applied some of the 
great remedies in his day to the suffering sons of 
humanity. Some might ask, what was there about 
Christ that was fitted to heal the woes of human life? 
One of the grand things which Christ had done for the 
healing of the woes of the great family of man, was 
the showing of the great worth of man. He never 
looked upon man as being nothing but a mass of 
corruption and sin, but as a being of the highest 
worth. He did not view little children as compound 
beasts and devils, as theological systéms have done, 
for he saw in them the image of God. He did not 
tellmen that they were not able to think a good 
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thought, speak a good work, or do a good deed in 
the sight of their Father until they had.undergone 
some magical change, nor did he frighten men by 
shaking them over an eternal hell. That was not 
Christ’s way of going about his work. He could 
see that men sometimes sought against the laws of 
God as they were established in and around them, 
and he desired to win them away from the doing 
of such things, and his grand soul was so grieved 
because he saw that men did wrong both to them- 
selves and others that he lamented over them, Their 
unjust dealings deeply affected his soul, yet while 
denouncing wrong-doing he pitied the wrong doer, 
and always tried to win him over by the cords of 
affection and love. Mr. Matthews concluded with an 
earnest appeal to his hearers to have true and honest 
souls, to aim at living holy lives, troubling themselves 
not about hell and damnation, nor distressing’ them- 
selves even much about the doctrine of God and the 
immortality of the soul, for if they did right God 
would reveal himself to the soul. 
ConGLETON.—The Rey. Iden Payne delivered a 
lecture in the Cross-street School, on Thursday even- 
ing week on “The Evils arising from the Union of 
Church and State,” to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Mr. Payne has been delivering a series of 
historical and biographical lectures illustrative of 
“Struggles for Religious Freedom,” of which the 
lecture on Thursday evening was the conclusion. The 
lecturer disclaimed all antagonism to the Episcopal 
Church. He had nothing to do with its doctrines or 
its practices, but he thought that in its relation to 
the State, as a Church established by law and sup- 
ported by the public purse, it was in a false posi- 
tion, and that its union with the State had been pro- 
ductive of incalculable evils to the Church itself and 
to the nation at large. On Sunday, the 10th instant, 
the quarterly tea meeting of the Sunday-school 
teachers was held, and a presentation took place of a 


handsome marble clock to Mr. J. S. Bayley, one of . 
the superintendents of the school, and organist of 
the chapel, on the occasion of his marriage. The 
present was given as a slight token of the estimation 
of the teachers for his personal character, and of 
their desire for the happiness of himself and his 


wife. 
CHATHAM.—On Wednesday evening last, the con- 
gregation assembling at Hamond Hill Chapel, pre- 


sented to their esteemed pastor, the Rey. E, B. Mac- 
lellan, a purse of gold, accompanied by an address, 
engrossed, and set in a rich gilt frame, in which they 
say :—‘‘We, the members and attendants of the above 
named church, being desirous of making known to 

ou our appreciation of your services for upwards of 


our years, as minister of the said chureh; our 
independent and reverent exposition of Holy 


Writ ; your willing acceptance of the revelations of 
science, and the teachings of the wise and good of 
all times and classes; your generous philanthropy 
and love of liberty, truth, and right, ever prominent 
in your pulpit declarations; herewith tender to you 
our hearty thanks and our earnest hope that you 
will be yet spared for some years, to labour in the 
great cause of Divine Truth, Human Brotherhood, 
and God’s impartial and eyer-abiding love for all 
mankind. Desiring, for yourself and family that 
happiness, peace, and satisfaction inseparable from a 
conscientious discharge of duty, we, are, dear and 
reverend sir, your faithful friende? The address was 
signed by the members of the Committee. 
CosELEY.—The teachers of the Old Meeting Sunda: 

School recently decided to give a testimonial to their 
minister, the Rey, H. Eachus, on his retiring from 
the office of superintendent of the school, which he 
had held formany years. A very ready response was 
made by the members of the congregation, and 


friends who were appealed to, and enabled the com- — 


mittee to procure a handsome tea and ¢ 
together with acruet stand. It was reso 
the presentation on the 52nd _ birth 
gentleman, which oceurred on Tuesday last. 
brate the occasion a tea meeting was held, and the 
chair was taken by Mr. J. Pardal, the ne 
superintendent. There was a numerous ance 
of friends, including a number from the nei 
bouring towns of Wolverhampton and Bilst 
and also from Birmingham. a very 
teresting musical entertainment by the choir 
presentation was made in appropriate 
by Mr. J. Grainger, who for forty years 
attached in the Sunday school. 
past and present condition of the scho 
out that in the time of Mr. J. C. In 
minister, the school, which was at a 
was revived, r. Lunn canvassed the co 
and succeed: inducing a number of y 

to become teachers. Mr. Eachus, who was 
applauded, responded to the presentation in 
terms, expressing the gratioation hie fi 
testimonial, not from its great 
as a token of the regard of his fellow 
friends, and as an indication that his 
appreciated by them, = it 
DuNDEE.—The | twe 
inai tion be the 
evening, in the Channing — 
attendance of oyer 150. The 
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past. The treasurer, Mr. David Jobson, gave a full] then given by the Chairman, Mr. W. J. Noel, secre- 


statement of the financial condition of the congre- 
gation. While enforcing the necessity for larger 
contributions, in order to gain a position of indepen- 
dence, he said that the income of the church for the 
year showed an increase of about £17; of this, £13 
arose from additional gifts to the offertory, in con- 
sequence of some of the worshippers kindly adopting 
the suggestion of giving silver instead of copper. 
He regretted that they were not able, however, to 
make up at present the reduction in the grant 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Mr. David 8. Hodge referred to the burden the 
church had to bear of the annual ground rent of £35. 
He believed that the ladies would be willing to follow 
the popular custom of holding a bazaar on a small 
scale in order to create afund for buying the freehold. 
The treasurer, however, did not think it would be wise 
for the congregation to lose sight of the first necessity 
of meeting the annual expenditure of the church. 
Mr. William Speed, referred to by the chairman as a 
connecting link between the various stages of the 
Unitarian cause in Dundee, related an anecdote of a 
visit paid to him at one time, while he was in the 
habit of attending the Presbyterian Church, by the 
parish minister, who was astonished to find a Unita- 
rian. The minister remarked to Mr. Speed he surely 
did not believe the Bible, or accept it as an authority, 
for in 1 John y. 7 the Trinity was taught. “Are you 
not aware,” said Myr. Speed, “that that text is 
spurious?” “ Well, yes,” replied the minister, “but 
I did not think you knew it to be so.” Mr. Solly 
Anthony, who had come over from St. Andrew's 
University, where he is studying with the view of 
entering Manchester New College, also addressed the 
meeting. Some simple songs and readings were 
rendered by the young people and others. A really 
harmonious and helpful meeting was brought to a 
close by singing the doxology and benediction. 

ForFAR.—The Rey. Alexander Webster delivered 
a lecture on “The Ultimate Authority in Religion,” 
in the Reid Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 19th inst. 
There were about ninety persons present. \ Two 
gentlemen, who regularly turn out to stand up for 
orthodoxy, offered some opposition, but it was met 
by the lecturer in a way which seemed to satisfy the 
most of those present. The argument was kept up 
with good feeling for upwards of an hour, and the 
lecturer received a round of applause at the close. 

HULME: EMBDEN-STREET.—On Wednesday, the 
13th inst., a lecture on Ballad Poetry was delivered 
to the members and friends of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, by the Rev S. Alfred Steinthal. There 
was a good attendance, and the lecture, which was 
illustrated by choice selections from both ancient 
and modern ballad writers, was listened to with 
much pleasure and interest. At the conclusion a very 
he yote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 
The Rey. James Harrop, president of the society, 
occupied the chair. 

LONDON: CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TowNn.—The 
annual tea meeting took place on-the 13th inst., and 
was held at Milton Hall, 160 scholars and some 80 or 
more parents and visitors sitting down to tea, the 
tables being presided over by Mrs. Clayden, Mrs. Noel, 
Mrs. Hazlewood, and Mrs. G. J. Smith. The after- 

roceedings began with a magic lantern entertainment, 

indly provided by two of the teachers, Messrs. J. H. 
8. and H. H. Cooper. Then, at 7 30, came the distri- 
bution of prizes, consisting of books and certificates, 
the Rey. P. W. Clayden (who presided on the occasion), 
after some introductory remarks, a hymn, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, giving them away. Mr. F. Allen, 
superintendent of the school, then gave three medals 
to Mary Ann, Ellen, and William Jolly, who had been 
successful in gaining the full number of marks for 
the past year. Mrs. Allen then addressed a few words 
to'those present, which now numbered over 300. Mr. 
Clayden now called forward Mary Ann Jolly, who, on 
behalf of the first class of girls, presented Mr. Allen 
with a handsome mahogany book-slide, with brass 
and ivory ornaments, and with the following address: 

(To Mr. Frederic Allen.) 

Dear Sir,—It is with the greatest feelings of plea- 
sure, we, the undersigned scholars of the Ist class of 

ils in the Clarence Road Free Christian Church 

unday School, request your acceptance of this, our 
humble tribute of thanks for your uniform kindness, 
and the very many valuable lessons we have received 
from you, We are well aware there are many occa- 
sions when you should have received from us greater 
attention to our studies; but we sincerely trust you 
will not think all your labours have been in vain, and 
hope you may live to see very many of ‘ig pupils 
grow up to be good men and women, filling their 
respective spheres with credit to themselves and re- 
fleeting honour on your good teaching. We are very 
sure you will not measure the affection and esteem 
by which we hold you by the value of our simple gift 
and will feel the pleasing satisfaction of knowing 
that you have not only the inward pleasure of feeling 
that you are doing a great and good work, but that 
your efforts are appreciated by some of those scholars 
who trust at no distant time to be helpers with you 
in that noble and self-denying work m which you 
have been so long such an able, persevering, and in- 
dustrious worker.—A. Cowan, E. Jolly, A. Merringtod, 
E. Dyson, M. A. Jolly, P. Wright, L. Hovey, E. 
Crozier, C. Jennis, L. Yarnold. ; 

Feb. 13,1878. (Signed in a round robin.) 
Mr. Allen, who was evidently much surprised and 
affeeted by this unlooked-for incident, thanked them 


romoting the welfare 
the school.—Short addresses were 


for their beautiful gift, assuring them that he would: 
try me, ap hinieee in 


tary of the school, (who in his report showed that 
the schoo] was in a most flourishing condition, giving 
statistics which proved that the school had very much 
increased of late; he also urged the claims of the 
new Social Institute, which is very successful in its 
results; Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, the chief 
promoter of the Canal Boats Children’s Act, just 
passed) ; Mr. Hazlewood, treasurer of the church, who 
as usual kindly provided a large box of oranges for 
the children ; and Mr. Noel—This was followed by a 
very clever performance of conjuring and legerdemain 
by Mr. Potter, who gave his services for the occasion, 
which were greatly admired and appreciated by all 
present.—Mr. I. M. Wade then gaye a short speech 
expressive of his pleasure at seeing so large a gather- 
ing; and Messrs. George Smith and Inspector Good- 
win moved a vote of thanks to the superintendent 
and teachers, thus bringing a very happy and 
pleasant evening to an agreeable close.—The number 
of scholars during the year was—Girls, 106; boys, 
123; total; 229; an increase on last year of 57. Out 
of the total of 229, 103 were new scholars. During 
the year 58 have left, leaving on the books at the end 
of the year73 girls and 97 boys—total 170, an increase 
of 37 on last year, with a staff of 20 teachers, The 
Provident Fund had 84 depositors, an increase of 20 
on last year. _ 

LIVERPOOL: KiInKDALE,—The second of a course 
of four lectures, expository of Unitarian views of 
religion, was delivered on Tuesday week, in the 
Skelmersdale Masonic Hall, Westminister Road, Kirk- 
dale, Liverpool, by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, 
minister of the Hamilton Road Free Church. The 
subject of the lecture was “‘ A Rational View of the 
Bible.” There was an attendance of 69, which in- 
cluded a number of ladies. The lecture was listened 
to with great attention, and was brought to a close, 
without any discussion, by singing a hymn, in which 
everyone heartily joined. A quantity of Unitarian 
literature was given away at the close of the lecture, 
and there was an eager desire to obtain it. 


LIVERPOOL: KirKDALE.—The third of a course of 
four lectures, expository of Unitarian views of re- 
ligion, was delivered on Tuesday in the Skelmersdale 
Masonic Hall, Westminster Road, Kirkdale, by the 
Rey. S. Fletcher Williams, The subject was ‘The 
Doctrine of the Blood of Christ.” There was an 
attendance of 65 adults. The lecturer traced the 
popular doctrine from its sytematisation by Anselm 
through its’ subsequent phases, and then went step 
by step through the Gospels delineating the teachings 
of Jesus on the method of the reconciliation of man 
with God. After the lecture there was an animated 
discussion for over an hour, and the lecturer’s replies 
were received with applause. 

LLWYN-RHYD-OWEN.—The first burial in the new 
ground took place on the 9th inst,. and the second on 
the 17th. The former was that of an infant, and the 
funeral service was conducted by the Rev. W. Thomas, 
M.A., and the latter was that of anaged person of 94, 
named Hannah Evans, whose funeral service was 
conducted by the Rey. Dayid Evans, B.A., of Cribin. 


LEICESTER : FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On Sun- 
day evening week the Rev. J. J. Wright gave an 
admirable discourse entitled ‘“ Another Word on 
Leicester Amusements.” The discourse is reported 
at length in the Leicester Daily Mercury. We take 
from it the closing paragraph: Why, asked the 
preacher, don’t the music-hall masses come to churches 
and colleges? Simply because their desires are, as 
yet, so much grosser, inferior, and undirected. What 
is needed, then? We cannot force into people a 
hunger for higher things. But we can cater and 
tempt the appetite, Is the mental and moral food 
pernicious we now see people feeding on? Then 
provide them a better fare. Build Granby-halls, 
schools, and colleges, and work to get the people in 
them. But do. all in perfect fairness and freedom. Let 
the coffee-house openly compete with the ale-house. 
Let church and college labour with might and main 
against base desires exhibited elsewhere. Teach and 
preach, reason and persuade, with all the higher 
powers God has given us. I know a street in Bir- 
mingham which used to be a hot-bed of vice and 
drunkenness ; it is now a fountain of knowledge and 
purity. At a great cost, the building, ‘so. vilely 
utilised before, was bought by a number of gentle- 
men, and cleansed and refurnished. Lectures are 
delivered there now; young people meet in class and 
club; books and refreshments are there; games and 
amusements, merry and wholesome, are prepared for 
all who care to come. It was afree business specula- 
tion, as every other place must be, if itisto do any good 
forthe people. That isone way. to sweeten the tastes 
of people. I know a man of education who did thus: 
He found young men habitually standing at street 
corners. He found others in his own school, And 
two things he noted about them; either that their 
conversation was low and yulgar, or, in company, 
their tall was silly and small. And the idea struck 
him, “ What a fine good thing it would be for these 
young people, how much more useful and pleasurable 
it would make their company, could they but 
become acquainted with books, and a man who 
delighted in reading poetry and prose.” But 
these young men had no desire as yet. Their 
talk was low and vulgar, silly and small, just because 
they had nothing higher to oceupy their minds. 
But the craving for something was there in their 
natures, needing only tobe aroused and guided. 
And it was done. In time those young people studied 
English literature, Carlyle, Tennyson, Shakespeare, 
Longfellow. Their is different now. Their 
desires so superfined that a drinkshop is no tempta- 


tion ; lower passions are subdued ; the higher powers 
are cultivated. Deal with men thus; draw them off 
from eyil by the attraction of a higher good. Make 
men hunger for purer pleasures, sounder education, 
sweeter joys. Be sure that men will wade through 
fire and flood for what they truly hunger. Begin at 
the heart. It will demand satisfaction for its desires, 
That was Christ’s royal way of conversion. 

MANCHESTER: UNITARTAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
The sixth united teachers’ meeting of this season was 
held on Sunday afternoon last, 17th inst., in the Ard- 
wick schoolroom. Over ninety persons were present, 
and after tea Mr. John Heys, president, took the 
chair. Mr. James Bradley read a paper on “ Dis- 
cipline in the Sunday school,” in which he stated that 
discipline is the total of appliances brought to bear 
upon individuals in their training. The better the 
government, the greater the respect shown. Point out 
out clearly that all are amenable to law and order, 
which isthe foundation of a disciplined life, Talk as 
little as possible about good order, but act with 
firmness, gentleness, and quietness, Treat children 
with respect, but do not humour them. In remarks 
following the reading of the paper, Messrs. David 
Baxter, George Smith, Rey. Edward C. Towne, 
and the Chairman took part. The proceedings ter- 
minated with prayer. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,—On Monday evening, Feb. 
18th, the first anniversary of the Unity Young Men’s 
Improvement Society was held in the schoolroom of 
the Church. Tea was provided in the girls’ school- 
room, and was largely attended by the members of 
the Church and friends. The meeting and concert 
was held in the boys’ schoolroom, and was presided 
over by the President of the Society, the Rey. A. 
Payne, who pointed out the beneficial results of the 
establishing of such: societies, and made a protest 
against the leader in the Herald of January 25th on 
“A Plain Word to Mutual lmproyers.” The Secre- 
tary’s report (Mr. Auckland) showed the society to be 
doing a good work, one very interesting feature 
being the fact that the Church Library, consisting of 
some thousands of volumes, which has not been used 
for years, has been re-opened by them, through the 
kindness of the Church Committee, and extensively 
used, An interesting and lively paper was read by 
Mr. F. Slater on “The Wanderings of a Misanthrope.” 
The musical part of the programme was given with 
that correctness and fine taste for which the young 
people of the Divine Unity are so well known, and 
was highly appreciated by the assembly. 


PRESTON.—The discussion class connected with the 
Unitarian Chapel resumed its meetings on.the 13th 
inst., when Mr. Dalby gave an address on “The 
mistaken attitude of Modern Unitarianism towards 
Scientific Thought.” It was shown that the Revela- 
tion in which Dr. Priestley believed was confined to 
the Hebrew race, culminated in Jesus Christ, and 
was finally closed as a miraculous dispensation with 
the close of the Apostolic age. Hence, Priestley had 
no more belief in any subsequent supernatural com- 
munication between the human and divine minds 
than the French savans with whom he corresponded 
and was not less firmly convinced that the mind 
is as completely subject to fixed law as_ the 
body is than any modern scientist. These views 
enabled him and his immediate followers to welcome 
the discoveries and sympathise with the speculations 
of science; but the introduction by Dr, Channing of 
the idea of the direct influence of God on the human 
soul—his belief in Free Will, and his doctrine of a 
God-given conscience, gradually changed all this, and 
had led many of the present Unitarian ministers to 
regard with, aversion and alarm those philosophical 
opinions which Priestley and the early Unitarians 
defended. The lecturer expressed his conviction that 
this antagonism is injurious to the cause of free- 
thought, and repels from our services many who 
might otherwise join us. He expressed his hope that 
this phase of thought is but temporary, and his_con- 
fidence in the practical common sense of our laity to 
save us from the mischievous effects of a dreamy and 
mystic spiritualism. The report of the address in a 
local paper says, “ These opinions were endorsed by 
those members who took part in the short discussion 
that followed.” 

SouTHPoRT.—We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Benjamin Templar, of this town, has been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH,—The 
annual meeting of the congregation was held last 
evening, Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., presiding. . In 
moving the adoption of the report of the retiring 
committee, he explained that though the pecuniary 
resources at their disposal had been (probably owing 
to the general depression of trade) somewhat reduced, 
yet in respect of number of members, the recently- 
ormed list showed a considerable increase. The 
various institutions dependent on the church 
were never more successful—the Band of Hope, 
the Library, the School, the Ladies’ Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Mutual Improvement 
Society, had been highly efficient and useful, 
Mr. Heywood criticised a leading article in the 
Unitarian Herald, which seemed to depreciate the 
advantages of Mutual Improvement Societies. He 
thought the writer failed to realise their just value, 
as a means of acquiring and diffusing information.— 
Among other speakers, who moved and seconded. 
various resolutions, were Messrs. Thomas Parry, E. 
Winser, W. Hough, H. T. Simister, and J, Munbray. 
The meeting was closed with an address from the 
minister, the Rey. J.T. Marriott, and the benediction, 

Wuircuurcu: FREE CuristiAN CuuRCH,—On’ 
Tuesday evening an entertainment was given 10 aid 


coco 
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of the harmonium fund by the members of the 
Children’s Class under the care of the Rey. W. Carey 
Walters. There was a very good attendance, and the 
efforts of the young people seemed much appreciated. 


The following took part in the entertainment: 


Misses Haines, Day, Caulcott, Nellie Caulcott, Black, 
Laura Annie and Ada Porter; and Masters George 
Porter, Downing, Norton, Finn, Martin, Henry Black, 
We #C. 
Walters gaye several readings from the Ingoldsby 
The evening’s amusement was brought to 


and Alfred and Enoch Briscoe. The Rey. 
Légends. e 
an end by the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Market- 


street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 


append his name for publication. No letter should be more 
than half a column. 


THE NUMBER OF ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE 
WORLD. 
To the Editors —In your last week’s issue, in the 


article on “Pius the Ninth,” I find the following 


sentence :—* One hundred and fifty millions professed 
obedience to him (Pius IX.) as the final judge on 
earth in all questions of right and wrong, true and 
false in religion, morality, and all connected there- 
with.” I haye seen various statements as to the 
number of Roman Catholics in the world, and I am 
at a loss to know which statement to consider the 
correct one. A leading newspaper recently said there 
were “oyer two hundred millions ;” while in a little 
work by the Rey. Stephen Keenan, of Dundee, I find 
some statistics quoted from the Screntific Miscellany, 
and the numbar of Roman Catholics is there given a 
254,655,000, that is, more than a hundred millions 
above the estimate which you give. A very emi- 
nent authority, Mr. Batbie, writing some years 
ago, said “one hundred and fifty millions of the 
world’s inhabitants are or profess to be Catholics.” 
But if that estimate was true when M. Batbie wrote 
it, it cannot be true now, as I do not think it will be 
denied that Roman Catholicism has made enormous 
strides of late years all over the Christian world, and 
especially in England and America. My object in 
writing to you is to ascertainif there 1s any authority 
which cannot be disputed as to the number of Roman 
Catholics in the world, and if so, what is the estimate 
put forward by that authority? When we find a 
difference of a hundred millions between the state- 
ments given by two writers as to the number of 
adherents which a Church possesses we are of course 
led to inquire, if we desire to arrive at a proper 
conelusion, which statement is the true one. This 
is a matter in which I think a great many of your 
readers will take an interest, and I make no apology 
for troubling you, knowing that in this as in every- 
thing else you will be desirous that the truth should 
be known.—Yours truly, JAMES BARTLEY, 
Salford, February 18, 1878. 


[We took one hundred and fifty millions as the lowest estimate, 
and therefore indisputable. That the Roman Catholic Church 
has made enormous strides in England and America and 
greatly increased its influence we do not doubt. But is the 
increase in mere numbers so made of any moment when it 
is a question of millions? We should find it very difficult to 
believe that the number of converts made within the last 
forty years had amounted to anything like one million. One 
thing at all events is certain, that the number of Professing 
Romanists exceeds the number of Protestant Christians by 
many millions —Eps. U.H.] ; 


FRATERNAL RECOGNITION, 


To the Editors.—I happened to be at the house of 
one of our Unitarian families last Sunday; and my 
friend, the head of the household, opened a letter, 
just to hand, from one of his daughters, who is re- 
siding at a distance, in one of our large towns. He 
read me a portion of the letter, and I think it would 
be just as well to give the extract a wider publicity. 
The young lady said: “I have been away from 
home three months, and have during that time 
attended the Unitarian church at morn- 
ing and evening all the time, but no one has 
taken the slightest notice of me.” Now, let it be 
clearly understood that this communication is not 
meant to cast any blame upon that congregation, or 
anybody connected with it, arising out of this cir- 
cumstance. My object is simply to call attention of 
the friends throughout our denomination, to what we 
all must acknowledge to be a great need—the culti- 
vation of a more: fraternal spirit towards strangers. 
It does appear to me that we greatly damage our 
eause by not having some fixed arrangement 
in our churches, by which those who visit us 
may be recognised. How welcome a_ kind 
word would have been from a lady-member 
to this young disciple so far away from her home. 
{ am sure there are many ladies connected with the 
church in question, who would have been just as 
happy to give that friendly greeting, as the young 
lady herself would have been to receive it.. The 
obstruction is not to be attributed to a spirit of 
indifference among the members of our congregations: 
itis simply a want of pre-arrangement. This work 
af fraternal recognition requires formulating into an 
institution throughout ourdenominations. Cannot it 
be done? Letustry. It would not be difficult to 
suggest methods to meet such a requirement, but it 
would, perhaps, be superfluous to do so. . 

Sunderland, Feb. 13th, 1878. Gro, LUCAS, 


THE PAPACY IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editors —I am much grieved on reading an 
article in your journal of the 15th inst., headed “ The 
Papacy in Scotland.” | asked myself can it be that 
you may haye a Jesuit on the staff, as so many daily 
and weekly papers are stated to have? No Jesuit 
could wish for an article better fitted to advocate his 
cause than the one in question. I cannot think you 
so supremely ignorant of the past history of the 
Papacy, with its abominable iniquities and horrors, 
or of its present machinations to bring this 
country into its bondage, as to endorse the 
sentiment therein expressed, that it is supremely 
ridiculous, and that the action taken by the Glasgow 
Free Fresbytery is to be considered simply in the 
light of childish alarms. I must confess I view it in 
a very different light, and I am glad to know that 
many Unitarians feel as Ido. We boast of our free- 
dom of Reason and Conscience, and it is a grand 
privilege to be able to, and may we never depreciate 
its worth. What says Cardinal Manning? ‘TI shall 
not say too much if I say that we have to sub- 
jugate and subdue, to conquer and rule an imperial 
race. We have to do with a will which reigns 
throughout the world as the willof old Rome reigned 
once. We have to bend or break that will which 
nations and kingdoms have found invincible and 
inflexible.” Again, the Pope, speaking by Dr. Man- 
ning, says: “I claim to be the supreme judge and 
director of the consciences of men—of the peasant 
that tills the field and the prince that sits on the 
throne, of the household that lives in the shade of 
privacy and the legislature that makes laws for 
kingdoms. I am the sole, last, and supreme judge of 
what is right and wrong.”—The Times, Oct. 4, 1869. 
Then when we look at the amount of money this 
country is already paying (over a million pounds 
annually) to foster such a degrading system of mental 
and physical slavery, I for one must say God speed 
to the endeavours of the Scotch people to stay the 
adyance of the Papacy there.—I remain, gentlemen, 
yours respectfully, JOHN STEELE. 
Horsham, February 18, 1878. 

(We will admit to our correspondent that it may be consistent 
with Free Church ideas, it certainly is with the declarations 
of the Confession of Faith, that the magistrate shou!d protect 
the ‘true ” religion, but Unitarians have been noted for help- 
ing to remove Catholic Disabilities in the past, and we hope 


will continue true to the cause of freedom. The evils of Rome 
will not be undone by imitating them.—Eps. U. #7] 


A CITY UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 


To the Editors—In your number of the 15th inst. 
a correspondent wishes to be informed where he can 
obtain any information respecting the Unitarian 
chapel which formerly stood in Carter Lane, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, and he wishes to know whether 
its history is published or not. 

With regard to the first point, the following in- 
scription from a memorial tablet erected on the wall 
of Unity Church, Islington, will give the information 
desired :—* This church was dedicated to the worship 
of God on the 20th August, 1862, by the congregation 
previously assembling in Little Carter Lane, St. 
Paul’s, to which place it removed in 1734, from 
Blackfriars, where it was first formed in 1667 under 
the ministry of the Rev. Matthew Sylvester, the 
friend and colleague of Richard Baxter, and one 
of the large body of Presbyterian ministers who were 
compelled by the Act of Uniformity in the reign 
of Charles II. to leave the Established Church of 
England. The funds for the erection of the present 
building were obtained from the disposal of the 
Carter Lane Chapel, largely aided by private sub- 
scriptions.” ; 

As to the second point, a brief history of the con- 
gregation was given in a discourse delivered in the 
chapel at Carter Lane, October 13th, 1861, by the 
Rey. Henry lIerson, M.A., who was the last minister 
of that chapel and the first minister of Unity Church, 
Islington. The discourse was printed under the title 
of “A History of an English Presbyterian Church,” 
and published by E, T. Whitfield, 178, Strand.—Yours 
truly, 

Henny JEFFREY, secretary Unity Church. 

London, 19th February, 1878, 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


To the Editors,—Your last number contained an 
article on congregational singing, copied from the 
Cornhill Magazine. 1 welcome its introduction into 
your columns asa sign that you think the subject 
worthy of discussion, and fikaky to be of advantage to 
our body if fully and fairly considered. I wish I 
could welcome the article itself as a valuable contri- 
bution to the pages of musical literature. I think it 
very superficial and falling far short of the real 
reasons for the present want of heartiness and zeal in 
the music of so many churches and chapels. 

It is not my intention to answer the article in all 
its points, as that would entail an unwarranted tres- 
pass on your space. I will therefore content myself 
with attacking what I consider to be the grossest 
error in the article. That is, the assumption, that to 
have good congregational singing you have only to pro- 
vide a good organ and an efficient organist, limit the 
selection of hymn tunes to such as are well known, 
and the work is done! The article certainly com- 
mences by the announcement that “there is no cheap 
and easy road to excellent congregational music ;” 
but the subsequent recommendations of the writer 
seem to me to contradict this statement, and to show 
that he has hardly even thought of the full meaning 
of this phrase, inasmuch as he leaves the whole 


responsibility of promoting congregational singing 

with the organist and choir, This is an “easy” and 

mostly a “ cheap” way out of the difficulty. 

I admit that the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
organist and choir has much influence on the congre- 
gational singing, but I insist on the congregation 
taking their part and responsibility in the work. 
It is utterly unworthy of them as_ intelligent 
people to go to divine service totally ignorant and 
careless as to the music they are to take part in; and 
yet forsooth, they wonder how it is there is no real 
congregational singing! Would they gointo a friend’s 
drawing-room so unprepared? No, certainly not. 
Then, I say, if they will bestow one-twentieth part of 
the pains on their congregational singing as they do 
on their drawing-room music, there will be an early 
revival in church music. Let those amongst them 
who have musical ability possess themselves of copies 
of the tune-books in use in their respective places of 
worship, and there will be little difficulty in their 
ascertaining before hand what music is to be sung on 
the Sunday, as it ought to be selected for a week- 
night choir practice. They can then in a few minutes 
at home learn the melodies, and sing them in 
service with that knowledge which gives power. 
There will then be be no more demands that we should 
limit the selection of tunes (a practice which would 
gradually reduce the number in use), and no more 
absurd suggestions that the organist shall make it 
his business to grind the tunes into the ears of an 
unprepared and indifferent congregation. Every 
hymn can then have a tune allotted to it according 
to its sentiment, without fear of its being left unsung ; 
and the organist will be enabled to work and study 
his proper duty, to accompany and sustain the united 
voices of the people ; not to turn the church into a 
very inferior and useless music school. One great 
bar to improvement, I fear, is the “ fatalistic laziness” 
ably referred to in your last leading article. 

Apologising for the length of my letter, I remain, 
Sirs, yours truly. WILLIAM WRIGHT, 

Nottingham, Feb. 19th, 1878. 

(Our correspondent seems to overlook or place little weighton the 
remark made in the article referred to, that ‘* about the worst 
use a congregation can make of a choir is to leave it to do the 
singing for the people,” which at least implies that the con- 
gregation should fit themselves for taking their part. Besides, 
it is urged that more advantage be taken of the opportunity 
afforded in the Sunday-school for such training as would im- 


prove the congregational singing. This we consider to be a 
most valuable suggestion.—Eps. U.H.] 


COMING WEEK. 


LONDON: Sramrorp-sTREET.—For the next few Sundays 
this congregation will worship at the Chapel, Earl-street, 
London Road, Newington. 

LONDON: Untverstry Hatt.—On Wednesday, fourth lecture 
by Professor Drummond. . Subject: ‘ Criticism of Theodore | 
Parker’s definition of Religion.” f TSE WATD 05 he 

LONDON: Uniry Cuurcu.—On Wednesday evening, a social 
meeting of the London District Unitarian Society. 


LIVERPOOL: KrrkpaLr.—On Tuesday evening, lec by 
the Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams, in the Masonic Hall, West- 
minster Road, Kirkdale, on ‘Eternal Punishment, Anni- 


hilation, and Universalism.” 


MANCHESTER: MerEmortAL HALL.—On Monda vi 
Beard Memorial Union Meeting. He spin 


STOCK PORT.—On Sunday evening, lecture by the ‘Rey. Jam 
Black on ‘‘ The Scottish Churches and their Confession.” 4 


STOURBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rey. 
z B. Broadrick, on ‘The World Waiting for the Human 
esus. “ 


(BIRTH. - 
THOMAS.—On the 18th inst., at Criboer, Llandyssul, the wife of 
the Rev. Thomas ‘thomas, Pantydefaid, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

SMALLEY—COX.—On the 15th inst., at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Hill-street, Poole, by the Rev. Henry Solly, of London, 
= oneley eg of ee Villa, Lancaster, to Emma, 
only daughter of the late George Frederick Co: " 
Liverpool. No cards. ° ai Fea» ‘4 

DEATHS. 


LEE.—On the 12th inst., at Southport, in her 75th ye mm 
Ann, the eldest daughter of the late Rev. Geo. Lee, of Hu 

ROBERTS.—On the 13th inst, at Albion Terrace, Huh 
Matthew Downe Roberts, son of M. D. Roberts, late or. 
of the Bridport Unitarian Chapel, aged 35 years. 

SAXTON.—On the 12th inst., at his residenee, Waddon Lodge, 
Waddon, Croydon, Surrey, Mr. Nathaniel ‘Saxton, 75, 
also of Blackfriars Bridge Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Lon- 
don, 8.E.; interred at the Great Meeting, Leicester, on the — 

‘ ts H “- 


19th inst. le 

WHITTAKER.—On the 10th inst,, at Lee Brook House, Raw- — 
” ! > 
Civ ae 


tenstall, Mr. Fort Whitaker, aged 27 years. 


WOOD,—On the 14th inst., at A ig Greenhey 
pa , Thomas Wood, C.E., formerly of St. Pete 
and youngest son of the late Isaac Wood, of Manchest 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S T ER. 


NCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds fro 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast oF rea 1s. 3d. 4 as > 


RQ UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 


of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches. 

Srosiieg and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, C : 

round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. — 
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EY. 8S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS.—Corre- 
spondents will kindly note that Mr. Williams’s POSTAL 
ADDRESS is NOW 89, Breckfield Road North, Liverpool. 


TRANGEWAYS: UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 

On Sunday morning next, the Rev. J. B. LLOYD will 
PREACH. Allseats free. Offertory. 


ORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
THE ANNUAL COLLECTIONS 
will be made 
On SUNDAY, MARCH 24, 1878, 


as follows :— 
SLOP doch exci scgushe’canacdenaesesie0 Mr.R, Hill. 
“Chesterfield ... Rev. A. W. Worthington, B.A. 
Devby <7.65.;.:... Rey. CO. D. Badland, M.A. 
LPT gale Se ee -Mr. C. Woollen. 
Gainsborough, March 31st -Rev. W. W. Robinson. 
Great Hucklow . H. W. Ellis. 
SPRSCEINEASTA Se weet aatpacuey:ssveoves . W. Shakespear. 


. J. Page Hopps. 


CN a -J.J. Wright. 
Lincoln .......... ee .F. Revitt. 
Loughborough .Rav. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
Mansfield . Rev. J. F. Smith. 


Newark ... .Rev. W. W. Robinson. 
ps tet net ..Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 
ottingham— 4 . 
"April 14th Rev. A. W. Worthington, B.A. 


Northampton, March 31st ...... Rev. W. Birks. 
8 beMela sa PRor Chapa t Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A. 
Stannington, March 3lst......... Rev. R. E. Birks. 

For many years past the work of the Association has been 
greatly hampered, not only by general want of funds, but also 
‘by the special burden of a considerable balance due to the 
treasurer. That balance has happily been at last cleared off. 
But this improved financial position of the Association has had 
the effect of calling fresh attention to opportunities of doing 
weally valuable work, of which the Committee would gladly 
avail themselves immediately, but for the inadequacy of their 
resources. In particular, the services of a settled minister 
are urgently needed at Newark, where there is a congregation 
which has faithfully kept together, in spite of the many dis- 
couragements of its present position. They are prepared to 
raise a sum of £30 a year towards the minister’s salary, in addi- 
tion to defraying current expenses, and have also a small 
endowment of £20 yearly. The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association offers to contribute one-fourth of a minister’s salary 
-of between £150 and £200. To do this work of undoubted utility 
a further sum of at least £60 a year would be required from the 
funds of this Association, which, however, cannot be furnished 
without considerably increased support. A minister at Newark 

-could also give valuable assistance in neighbouring towns. An 
vopening already presents itself at Retford. 

Services at Flagg have been re-commenced under the zealous 
management of a gentleman at Sheffield, with assistance from 
nei, sarap towns, and have been successfully conducted. 

e chapel at Hinckley has been closed during the past year, 
but there is hope that arrangements may speedily be made for 
resuming regular worship in that place. 


ENDAL: UNITARIAN SCHOOL.—The 
Ladies interested in the school work determined some 
-time ago, to try to raise a school house in which the education 
-0f the children would be more complete than is possible when 
the classes have to be held in a chapel. For this purpose they 
formed a committee, and set to work, and the result of their efforts 
-sofaris the purchasing a plot of land in an open part of the 
‘town. A Bazaar in aid of the Building Fund will be held on the 
‘ith of April. Contributions.in money or work will be grate- 
fully bags nf 
Mrs. MACDONALD, 6, Lound-street, Kendal. 
Miss A. K. GREENHOW, Anchorite House, Kendal. 
Miss RUDD, Greenside, Kendal. 


ee 
I OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Friends and Supporters of 
these Schools will be held at the School, on Monday evening, 
March 25th, rob Tea will be peed a o’clock, and the 
«hajr will be taken at seven o’clock precisely. 

° ‘ wer. NANSON, Secretary. 


RL: 1. Eee se nt 
OLTON: COMMISSION-STREET 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be Preached on 
Sunday, March 31st, 1878, by the Rev. WILLIAN GASKELL, 
M.A., of Manchester, Afternoon, at 2 30: evening, at 6 30. 

SPECIAL SERVICE for SCHOLARS in the morning, at 1030. 

Collections at each servige on behalf of the Sunday Sehool 


Funds. ; 
-~F)08 LANE CHAPEL, FAILSWORTH. 


| A gneit Ghapat will ike yldbe ‘on! Ban 
__ The Last Services in the ape - 
‘ ‘dsy, March 24th, when SPECIAL SERMON! 8 will be preached 
_as follows :— wt, 
Morning, -ankev. 8. A. STEINTHAL, of Manchester. 
: +O ao" Rev, EDWARD ALLEN, of Lydgate. 
ev. W. GASKELL, M.A., of Manchester. 
makes us debtors to the future. 


Rvesing, 6 30...... 
. -— Subject: The 


past 


‘Suitable Hymns and Anthems by the Choir. Collections 


after each Service 


: Jonsted wad acknowledged by Mr. Luke Pollitt, London 
- -House, an 


J 


Newton Heath, Manchester, treasurer, 


aid of the New Chapel will be thankfully 


MAN CHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
f SCHOOL UNION. 

In consequence of Mr. GEORGE SMITH’S INDISPOSITION 
the Rev. JAMES HARROP has kindly undertaken to give his 
Paper, “‘Our Sunday Schools, as they are and as they might 
be,” on Sunday afternoon, 31st inst., in Embden-street’ School- 
room. ‘Tea at four o’clock, fourpence each. Mr, JOHN 
HEYS, president, in the chair. Friends are cordially invited. 

DAVID THOMPSON, Hon. Sec. 


HOWBENT.—SCHOOL SERMONS, July 


14, 1878. Preacher: Rev. D. WALMSLEY, B.A., of 
Bury, morning and afternoon. 


CYA RTER LANE MISSION, 
FRIAR-STREET, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 

The ANNUAL SERMON on behalf of the Mission will be 
preached at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, on Sunday, 24th 
March, by Rev. J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. Service at 1130. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers will 
be held on Monday, 25th March, at the Mission, at seyen 
o’clock. IT. CHATFIELD CLARKE, Esq., in the chair. 

C. F. PEARSON, Hon. Secretary. 


i JPPER BROOK-STREET FREE CHURCH. 

A RECITAL of Sacred Music, in behalf of the C.-on-M. 
Young Working Men’s Club, will be given in this Church on 
Wednesday evening, April 3rd, at 730. Tickets 1s. Sold by 
JOHNSON and RAWSON, and at the door. 


OTHERAAM NEW CHURCH. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE, 
The BAZAAR and CEREMONY of laying the Foundation 
Stone are expected to take place on May Ist next. 
Articles for the Bazaar will be thankfully received by the 
REY. WM. BLAZHEBY, B.A., Rotherham. 


GattAReS HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 


’ Candidates for Admission must send in their APPLICATIONS 
before May 20th, to Rev. H. E. DOWSON, Gee Cross, Man- 
chester, from whom all information can be received. 

H. E. DOWSON, Hon_s 

F. NICHOLSON. ¢ CBRE 


dees Boston Pulpit being now Vacant, SUPPLIES 


for short periods are Wanted.—Apply to THOS. MEGGITT, 
Secretary. 


(put PULPIT of the Unitarian Church, Stockton- 


on-Tees, will be Vacant after the 31st March.—Applica- 
tions to M. HEAVISIDE, Secretary, Finkle-street. 


REE-TRADE HALL MEETING of British 

and Foreign Unitarian Association.—Friends who have 
not yet sentin their PROMISES of NEW or ADDITIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will oblige by forwarding 
them before THURSDAY MORNING, so as to be in time for 
the weekly advertisement, to Mr. HARRY RAWSON, local 
treasurer, Market-street, Manchester. i 


Bets AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND. THE DISTRICT: 
W. GASKELL, M.A., Chairman. 
€. T. POYNTING, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 
Groves, James, Dinting Vale, Glossop.................e0eee0e 


HENRY IERSON, Seeretary, per Local Treasurer. 
March 21st, 1878. 


OMMISSION-STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


A B A Z A A R 
For the Sale of FANCY and USEFUL ARTICLES, will be held 
in the Bank-street Unitarian Schoolroom—the use of which has 
been very kindly granted for this purpose by the congregation— 


On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 
April 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1878, 
in order to raise a sum of money sufficient for clearing off a 
heavy debt of £650 om the present buildings and intended 
improvements. 
Contributions in money, fancy and useful articles, or books, 
will be kindly received on our behalf by 
Ainsworth—Mrs. Turland, Higher Green. 
Altrincham—Mrs. Howse, Sandiway Road. 
Bury—Mrs.. Duckworth, Unsworth Lodge. 
Chorley—Miss Ride, Park-street. 
Chowbent—Mrs. Frankland. 
Dean Row—Mrs. Noar, Dean Cottage. 
Gateacye—Rev. G. Beaumont, Woolton., 
Glossop—Mrs, Ashton, Lord-street. 
Heywood—Mrs, Fox, Starkey-street.. 
Knutsford—Mrs. Liovd. , 
Leeds—Mrs. Hargrove, 8, Montpellier Terrace. 
Liverpool—Mrs, Williams, 89, Breckfield Road North. 
sag re Jeffery Worthington, Oak Cottage, Streatham 
ace. 
Manchester— 
Mrs. Harwood, Gorsfietd, Pendleton. 
Mrs. Steinthal, The Limes, Nelson-street. 
Mrs. H. Rawson, The Woodlands, Higher Broughton, 
Miss Tottie, Strangeways. 
Mansfield—Mrs. Worthington, The Parsonage. 
Monton—Mrs. Poynting, Monton Parsonage. 
Newchurch—Miss Nuttall, Waterfoot. 
Padiham—Rev. H. 8. Sotly, M.A., Albert-street. 
Park Lane—Mrs. Fox. 
Rivington—Mrs, Gilbert. 
Rochdale— 
Mrs. Elliott, Fenton-street. 
Mrs. Mellor, Fenton-street. 
eae Holland, Duke-street. 
tand—Mrs, Squier, Whitefield. 
Stockport—Mrs. Black, Greek-street. 
0 prep tenet pent rants pay ' a ase che 
y by any members of the ‘on and committee ; 
apey Mrs. JOHN ferkwoo! , Woodsleigh, Heaton, 
Bolton, Treasurer ; or. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 15, Deane Terrace, 
Deane, Bolton, Secretary, 


> e . . 
W ANTED, by 2 Lady of experience, a Situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS: English, French, Music, 
and Calisthenics: excellent references.—Address M. A., Herala 
office, 55, Market-street, Manchester. 


ANTED,a NURSE in Surrey, Can a lady 

; recommend me a single-handed nurse for three 

children (youngest five months old): assistance given in the 

nursery : need not be a needlewoman, but a kind, truthful, and 
very tidy person.—Address B, Unitarian Herald office. 


W ANTED, in May, a Sensible, Cheerful, Trust- 

worthy Person, not less than 28, as CHILDREN’S 
MAID and NEEDLEWOMAN : she must have a good English 
education, and be inall ways above an ordinary servant.—Apply 
for particulars to Mrs. W. C. JOLLY, Home Lea, Bath. 


/F\HE Rey. W. W. ROBINSON, Furby House, 
Gainsborough, RECEIVES aSmall Number of BOARDERS. 
£pecial advantages for boys wth a taste for music. 
OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 
PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by able masters. The 
majority of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Ex- 
aminations in the Manchester centre came from this school. 


| INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 

EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a First- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 
recreation, in a delightful country district. Every effort is 
made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 
and to adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physieal and mental. 
References and prospectus on application. 


JAMES WOOD. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and. 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instrue— 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c.. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


OUNT VERNON, HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


DUCATION IN, GERMAN Y. 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination,. 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English. 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and ather mineral springs., English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. 
ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, « SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class edawea- 
cation. with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the 
Rev. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaime,, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


Price Sixpence, post free from writer, ; t 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY: deseribed in a 
. Series of Letters. By W. HARRISON, of Swinton,, 
Manchester. 

HE TRUTHSEEKER.— Wanted the Numbers 

for July, October, December, 1868, and January, February; 

1869: Is. each will be given.—Address Mr. A, COTTRELL, 22, 
Lee Crescent, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d. ; 

A) Gree EAU (Rey. Dr. JAMES)—RELIGION 

AS AFFECTED BY MODERN MATERIALISM, bo 

he 


Modern Materialism: its Attitude towards Theology. 
Second Essay may be had, price 1s. 6d. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just Published, Price Twopence. 

AD TIMES AND HOW TO MEET THEM: 

A Sermon preached at Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, on 

Sunday, January 13th, 1878. By H.ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Published by request. 

Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, Market-street; Cart- 

wright, Rattray, aad Co., 96, Deansgate, and Caxton Works, 

Hyde, 


EK IRELAND begs to- call attention to all lovers 
® of Ol@ Dob Lane Chapel to his PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS of the old spot. Large size, 9in. by 7in, (mounted), 
3s. 6d.; carte size, 6d. each.—). IRELAND, 1(§, Market-street. 


HE ONLY PERFECT MARKING INE. 


NO HEATING; no mixing or trouble. Does not 
injure the most delicate fabric. Absolutely indelible. 
Fletcher’s Jet Marker, 1s., from drapers, or post free from 
THOMAS FLETCHER, Museum-street, Warrington. 


rue DINNER SHERRY, 
24s. PER DOZEN. 


The season of the year having arrived when light wines, so 
agreeable in warmer weather, give place to those ef. a more 
generous character, we beg to draw attention to the above 
wine. For years we have given great attention to keep up and 
improve its quality, and these who require a delicate clean- 
flavoured sherry, free from spirit, we submit it with confidence, 
and ask comparison with wine usually sold at 30s. 

A considerable saving ean be made takin 

- Quarter-cask, 27 gallons, at £14s, 


Bs. \ cask included. 


Octave 13$ gallons, at 7. 5s. 
Samples can be tasted. ice list of 32 Sherries and other Wine 
free by post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 26, Market» 
street, Manchester; also at Liverpool and Birmingham, 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


{March 22, 1878. 


DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


Dr. Schliemann intends to resume his excayations 
at Troy as soon as the country is safe to live in, 

Manchester is about to establish a local museum 
for the purpose of imparting technical instruction to 
workmen. 

During the year Parliament has provided for the 


education in England and Wales of 92,248,000 


children, at 14s. 10d. per head. 

Arab children in Liverpool are to be sent to the 
industrial home, and the School Board will defray 
the expense incurred in maintaining them. 


The Bishop of Lichfield states that there never 
was a greater scarcity of clergymen in the history of 


the Church of England than at the present day. 


The Spectator learns that the telephone has been 


adopted by the Chinese, the telegraph being useless, 
as they have no alphabet. Five hundred miles have 
already been spoken over in China. 


The arrests for drunkenness in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland have shown asteady increase since 1851, 
Last year the intoxicated persons arrested in London 
numbered 32,328, of whom 15,558 were females. 


The London Drapers’ Company have given to the 
London School Board two additional scholarships of 
£30 a year for four years, open to boys and girls, 
This makes nine scholarships of £30 each given by 
this company. 

A memorial by 500 street arabs has been presented 
to the Glasgow police board, praying that measures 
should be taken for their supervision, “to prevent 
them being a. nuisance to the public, an injury to 
themselves, and a disgrace to the city.” 


The, Bishop of London, preaching before the 
University of Cambridge, was very severe on the 
tone of society, the revelations of the law courts, the 
aspects of our streets, the stream of impurity that 
was flowing, and the bitter strife which characterised 
political and religious parties. 

In Good Words for March is a most interesting 
article on “Convicts and Quakers,” where we haye 
a new and perhaps a correct reading of the cause of 
the decline of the Society of Friends—one, at least, 
worth thinking about. The cause assigned is that 
the society has substantially imbued all Christians 
wita its own spirit and doctrines, Therefore, it has 
done its work. 

A correspondent of the Times calls attention toan 
advertisement which is certainly calculated to excite 
the wrath of the Bishop of Peterborough. It runs 
as follows :—“ A clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, thirty-nine, 5ft. 9in., considered good-looking, 
a widower, with an only daughter, wishes to hear 
from any lady with a view to marriage who has 
from £6,000 to £12,000 at command, and would be 
willing to invest about £5,000 in the purchase of an 
advowson (that is, the freehold of a church, rectory- 
house, and grounds) in some beautiful locality, to 
produce £500 a year, Please write direct to the 
above reverend gentleman . . . as this adver- 
tisement is genuine and bond fide. Address,” &c. 
“Such an advertisement,” adds the writer, “speaks 
for itself; comment would be wholly superfluous.” 

The Strasburg Gazette has lighted upon an album, 
that of Count Enzenberg, in which are inscribed the 
autographs of distinguished statesmen, with moral 
maxims annexed. (Guizot, for example, wrote, “I 
have learnt in my long life two rules of prudence. The 
first is to forgive much; the second is never to for- 
get.” This will strike some people as a distinction 
without a difference; probably it so struck M. 
Thiers, for he wrote below, “A little forgetting 
would not detract from the sincerity of the forgive- 
ness.” Prince Bismarck meant still further to im- 
prove upon the original entry, and penned these 
words: “As for me, Ihave learnt to forget much, 
and to ask to be forgiven much.” But the cautious 
Chancellor takes care not to say that he ever forgives, 
although he prays to be forgiven. And yet he has 
not the excuse of Narvaez, who, when asked on his 
deathbed if he forgave his enemies, piously made 
answer. “TI have none; I shot them all.” 

M. Molinari draws ‘attention to a pastoral letter 
which Cardinal Pecci, now Pope Leo XIII, ad- 
dressed to his clergy in 1877. This pastoral praised 
modern civilisation, and: might. very well, says M. 
Molinari, have been pronounced ‘at the Collége de 
Trance by that eminent economist Michel Chevalier. 
The Archbishop of Besargon, who saw matters in a 
different light, once declared that railways were the 
invention of Satan intended to punish hotel keepers 
who gave meat upon Fridays. Cardinal Pecci said :— 
“ How fine and full of majesty does manappear when 
he lays hold of the lightning and ¢auses it to fall harm- 
less at his feet!—when he calls upon the electric 
yh and sends it as a messenger of his will across 
the depths of the ocean and the loftiest mountains! 
How glorious is he when he:orders steam to supply: 
him with wings and to carry him with the rapidr 
of lightning by land and by sea!” The Syllabus 
condemns all modern progress and ‘civilisation; but 
to the. mind of Cardinal Pecei this .condemnation 
did not extend to true science, but simply. to. that 
pene progress whose name is atheism and mater- 

m. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 
REY. C. E. TOWNE, 
Ii. 


EASTER. 
flection of God’s love in the flowers, and of the 


there be made on the first Sunday of July, with the 
white symbols of purity which are then in bloom, a 


purity of heart, and to the celebration of these two 


hood and infancy. In the season of the sun’s 
highest course, under the amplest glory of sunlight, 
when all nature’s brightest suggestion and purest 
sacrament is complete, let the babes be brought to 
their christening, and, with whitest lilies set about 
the bread of communion, let there be a sacrament 
of. mothers, a feast of the inexpressible sacredness of 
motherhood, of the consecration of the little ones, 
of the hope we haye that. we all are little children, 
and of the simple pureness of soul by which we are 
born into the Inowledge of God’s kingdom within us. 

And next to this, when September brings a day of 
communion, and flowers in all the glory of many 
colours, and when the season brings the summer 
wanderers back to their homes, let there be 
the children’s communion, with special regard 
to the. sacredness of home, and of honour to 
father and. mother, and of the bright promise 
of young life. It is, in the world of childhood and 
youth, the season of return to serious duties; it is 
the time when the interests of education press them- 
selyes anew upon attention; it. is the period when 
the routine of home is resumed’; and it is the season 
when the glory of the flowers is as rich as that 
which nature bestows on childhood and youth. 
Let there be then, at this time, the communion of 
children; the sacrament of their joys, and hopes, 
and interests, and duties;:of their bond to father 
and mother and home; and of our common rela- 
tions, for discipline and growth, and. an eternal 
home with one God and Father of all souls. And 
seeing the children set in the midst, and taking with 
them the sacrament of childhood, we may remember 
the education of the race; the childhood of all the 
peoples and religions of mankind; the hope that all 
existence is discipline, and the universe our school, 
and God a Father. as infinite in blessing. as in power ; 
and the humility, docility, filial trust, and brotherly 
love, which become our dependence, one and all, on 
the Infinite and Eternal Goodness. 

Once more, in this calendar of sacraments, as we 
come towards the end of the season of life: out’ of 
doors, and see the lap of nature full of the 
fruits of the earth, and are conscious of the time for 
housing our lives in domestic comfort, and our 
poor in charity, against the rigours of coming winter, 
we may keep on the first Sunday of November a 
communion of thanksgiving; a sacrament of our 
gratitude for comforts and blessings, and of the 
charity by which comfort and blessing will overflow 
from us to those who suffer want. How opportune, 
how suitable, and’ how rich sucha sacrament would 
be there is no need to point.out. It fitly closes a 
year of communion,—a year whose order, as it has 
been suggested, gathers up the best associations both 
of nature and of Christian usage and life, and whose 
authority is in no ecclesiasticism nor in any formal 
creed, but in its own persuasive attractions, and in 
ideas native to the heart or dear. to the history of 


an. 

Through this order of successive sacraments runs 
the symbolism of the broken bread, not as a thing of 
any inherent: sacredness, but as a sign of our equal, 
united communion in all the gifts of God and all the 
graces of a good life. It was perhaps two thousand 
years old, asa symbol of the supply from on high 
of man’s necessities, when Christ found it a part 
of the passover service of the Jews.. Long 
before there was any’ passover, in the dim 


there was this use of bread as a symbol in the feast 
of thanksgiving; and when Christ “ took a loaf and 
gave thanks” he was doing what had: been done 
before him for at least sixty, perhaps a hundred, 
generations of toiling and suffering, yet gladdened 
and grateful men, And down through nearly sixty 
generations more has descended to us this venerable 
symbol of man’s communion in gratefully looking to 
God, bringing’ us the touch of! his hand who taught 
men to say “give us this day our daily bread,” and 
who showed. in word: and. ind 


gift. We may well think that.in the 
kind there can never arise asymboleq 


so deep in the nature and: 


communion. . 
. But’ we must. not» 
the sacrament, or that the: ceremony has any 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: SPECIAL SERVICES AFTER 
In the same order of nature, of the purest re- 


spirit of him who said “Consider the lilies,” let 


communion of lilies; consecrated to the thought of 


things in human life which are most spotless, mother- 


above referred to. 


“but more Christianthan sectarian. Heres 


antiquity of which history. has left no. record, 


early in 1815. Mr. Kenrick’s ministr 


in spirit and in| 
a re else is unaccountably left an entire 


truth, how to make return of the heart and. the life | 
unto Him who is the giver of every eped mnainertoct) 

i of man-| 
to this, 
with its roots so deep in the past,.and its significance: 
eofrman. As long as. 
| bread is the staff of life, as long as men look to the 
goodness of God, and as long as the essenceof:prac- 
tical religion is to love oneanother, this symbol of. 
the breaking of bread may well be the sign of sacred’ 


that the symbol is 


briefly 


sacredness in itself. The sacredness is in the 
idea and the feeling which we bring to the cere- 
mony. One who has no deeply-sacred feelings, no 
profoundly sacred religious convictions, can make no 
real sacrament of anything. But to one for whom 
life is full of deeply sacred feeling, it will be full of 
sacrament. The real sacrament is always in some- 
thing of our faith and our feeling, to which we give 
expression by the ceremony. The ceremony, more- 
over, is only a limited expression, made publicly and 
incommon, while the full and perfect expression 
is left to the life of each one. The ceremony is a 
public, common recognition of the sacredness of 
certain aspects of our life; the carrying out of this 
recognition, in the various sacred duties of life, is 
the real sacrament. 

The highest and purest Christian life is the 
greatest and truest sacrament. A man may feel 
very upright and honourable, humane and unselfish, 
when he takes the communion; but the real test is, 
Does he carry that communion into. the world, and 
make life a sacrament of integrity and rectitude, of 
kindness and generosity? The ceremony is only a. 
hint, a. suggestion, an inspiration for the moment, to 
take part in it is to accept for the moment, to. 
give an earnest promise; it is in the life only, im 
conduct and character, that the fulfilment, the real. 
sacrament.is to be seen.- Unless the fulfilment appear 
in the life, there is not only no good in the ceremony 
but there is delusion and mischief. It is doing as: 
the heathen do, and not according to Christ, to 
suppose that by a sacred ceremiony we get a credit. 
with God, to set against the discredit of our lives; 
or that in any. ceremony there is an efficacy to- 
cleanse away the accumulated stains‘of misconduct... 
All the efficacy. is in the carrying out the lesson and 
promise of the ceremony; to use it as atoning for 
failure in sacred: duties is a superstitious misuse,. 
which came universally into the Christian church. 
along with converts from heathenism, who kept. 
many of the old heathen ideas.. But to bring this: 
into view we must go back and consider what was: 
the example and lesson of Christ in the breaking of 
bread. 

(To be continued.) 


HULL. 
-BOWLALLEY LANE CHAPEL.. 
A RESPECTED correspondent sends us the folowing: :— 
“Truly, the Hull Packet has muddled the story of 
Bowlalley Lane Chapel. All that he has recorded 
(and something more) may be read more intelligently” 
in the old! Monthly Repository, 1818 (November,. 
pp. 665-670), in an article communicated by the Rev... 
George Kenrick, at that time minister, avowedly 
derived (as regards the oldest’ ministers) from the 
Nonconformists’’ Memorial’ and' Tickells History of © 
Hull. ‘The history of Mr.Samuel Charles, the ejected 
of Mickleover im Derbyshire, is-correctly transeribed,. 
but the jumps and jumbles about his successors from - 
that. time are intolerable. Mr. Kenrick’s narrative in 
1818 supplies'everything up to that time, and I think 
I can fill it up since: But I recommend: those who- 
have the opportunity to read Mr. Kenrick’s narrative 
Mr, Charles was. succeeded in 
1704 by Mr. John: Billingsley, M:A., also an ejected. 
minister (from Chesterfield). He soon removed’ to- 
London, as stated in the Hull Packet; and Mr.. 
John Witter succeeded in 1705, and served 


till 1755. Chamberlain’s Charity was founded in his« 
time; see Kenrick’s narrative for a most interesting” 
‘account of this intelligent and benevolent, and appa- 


rently learned, linendraper of Hull. Mr. Witter 
was succeeded by Mr. Titus Cordingley, about May,. 
1755; but the latter died of a. decline after two and. 
ahalf years. Atthe end of 1757, Mr. Jno, Bey 
chosen, a Glasgow student. He was a Unit 


but he having stil studies at York 
College, “ the Society thought themselves peculiarly 
fortunate in engaging in the interval the services of 
Mr. Geo: Lee, who removed to Hull fi pe 
(Lea-Wood rather),in Derbyshire at th 

1803 the chapel was rebuilt. After five Mr... 


fy 


Manning. gat ber os to enter into business: 
in London (the ck Exchange) Lee , 
officiated for afew months; and in 2 AR ad 

of Kidderminster (formerly a Wesleyan), w hosen,.. 
He died suddenly in 1813, Mr. y 
officiated. for, a yéar and a half, when Mr, 
Kenrick; of Chesterfield, entered on the | «i 


l every 


Packet for 30 years, till 1845. 


with names and dates, M1 . Ken: 
I i ’ about 1820 >for” \Viaidstone : 


1 


‘eeaded . by, William |Worsley, of the } 
who oO ee ana , 


and was succeeded by another York stud 
Steel Brown, a senior: f student: of 
B iter, 


in. 
a vu. 


and after beitig~placed: for'a* whileund 


must be: 


' -of a high and spiritual type. 


If they look 
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constraint, he recovered his health and conformed to 
the State Church. In August, 1828, Edward Higgin- 
son succeeded, and had the happiness of vindicating 
Hull from the charge of fickleness and change by 
working there nearly 18 years. Domest c trouble 


formist sects generally only followed the promptings 
of the progressive spirit to a certain point, and when 
they got there wanted to stereotype, as their fore- 
fathers had wanted, but in vain. They all seemed 
to labour under the idea that they had attained to 


and ill-health broke him down, and he resigned at | final religious truth, or at least that all developments 


the end of 1845, continuing his school honours till he 
was invited in the spring of 1846 to the ministry of 
the Westgate Chapel, Wakefield. Mr. John Shannon, 
of the North Irish Presbyterian Academy, succeeded 
in 1845, and here the Hull Packet begins (after a 
sleep of so many years) to articulate again. Mr. 
Shannon remained minister for 19 years. In [862, on 
the bi-centenary of the chapel, he published a short 
“Sketch of the Ministers of Bowl Alley Lane Chapel” 
(from which, no doubt, the particulars which I have 
now recorded might have been quoted.) Mr. James 
Matthias Dixon succeeded Mr. Shannon on his re- 
moval to Liverpool as missionary to the poor, and 
is still the minister of Bowlalley Lane Chapel. 


BIRKENHEAD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
On Thursday evening a soiree and social gathering 
of the members and friends of this church was held 
in the Music Hall, Claughton Road, Birkenhead. 
There was a large attendance of ladies and gentle- 
men. In the room were exhibited some telephones, 
scientific apparatus, albums, and other articles of 
interest. Tea, coffee, and other refreshments were 
served up during the evening. 

The Rey. Witi1AmM BINNS, in addressing the 
assembly from the chair, said that a survey of the 
religious world, in proportion as it was thorough and 
extensive, bred a Catholic spirit. The human race 
had always been various in religious ideas, and was 
so still, and likely to grow more so, Four great reli- 
gions divided the world, reckoning Buddhism a 
religion, and putting African and purely Pagan types 
out of consideration. The differences, however, 
among them were more intellectual and theological 
than they were moral, for the moral law was univer- 
sal—at least, universal in germ, and alwaystended to 
develop in the same direction, while in the nature 

_of things theology invited to speculation and variety. 
As in the political, so in the theological world, two 
forces were at work, the stationary and progressive ; 

and that seemed to have been the case from time 
immemorial. We saw them in the Jews, who had a 
reforming party and an old-fashioned party, in 
the Mohammedans, who were divided in the 
same way, and in the Hindoos, where the mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Somaj were pure theists 
In Christianity 
these two forces were peculiarly distinguishable. 

Christianity itself was a manifestation of the 

progressive force breaking free from old forms of 

thought; it was the emancipation of the spirit from 

-a narrow region into a boundless region; and the 
whole history of Christianity had been a history of 

disintegration and reformation, in which old systems 
had fallen to pieces or old elements been dropped out 

-of them, and in which new elements had been appro- 
priated and combined in fresh fashions. This was 

partly shown by the great schism between the eastern 

and western churches; but still more was it shown 

by the Protestant Reformation, which had been 

aowis prepared for by the spirit of the world for cen- 

turies beforehand. Rome, representing the stationary 

force, had attempted to stereotype theology in vain, 

and eyen now there were frequent outbreaks of the 

progressive genius of humanity within the pale of 

the Roman Church itself. Protestantism lived and 

flourished solely by virtue of the progressive force, 

which wasits original inspiration. Still, Protestantism 

itself was not always quite faithful to its own raison 

dere, and it sometimes shrunk from carrying on the 
ogress out of which it was born. In these isles, 

0, great attempts at stereotyping had been made. 
They were represented by the creeds and articles of 
the Establishmetit in England, and by the West- 
minster Confession in Scotland; and yet they had 
both practically broken down, just because unifor- 
mity was not part of the permanent plan of Provi- 
dence, and every attempt to enforce it was fated to 
disaster and defeat. (Cheers.) At a very early 

eriod Nonconformist sects grew up out of the 
lish Church, and of the multitudes of people 
who now conformed, it was notorious that many of the 
clergy and still more of the laity were utterly out of 
sympathy with the letter of the old standards of the 


’ faith. Dean Stanley and Mr. Stopford Brooke were 


types of hundreds. In Scotland divisions were 
not so numerous, and there Nonconformity had 
arisen more on ecclesiastical than on theolo- 


gical grounds. Yet the country was honey- 
combed through and through with free religious 
thought. Professors Tulloch, Caird, and Flint, all 


free-minded and able men, were only nominally in 


_harmony with the Confession. Mr, Fergus Ferguson 


boldly repudiated certain portions of it, and insisted 
that the time was come for recasting it. In the Free 
Church of Scotland Professor Robertson Smith had 
set the example of bringing the light of modern 
ner te a et on fsa Soyo: caer Smith’s 
articles appeared in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
at Mr. Smith’s and other articles in 
that work, which on the whole represented the best 


culture of the day, they would be struck by the enor- 


mous extent to which old ideas had been abandoned. 


- The article on Adam, for instance, undermined the 


whole popular system of theology, and all the Biblical 
icles, while they were written in a scholarly and 
t spirit, were entirely free from Bibliolatry. It 
be remembered, however, that Noncon- 


must be a simple bringing out of what was contained 
in the Bible. Exceptional individuals might take a 
broader stand, but no worshipping body did Nowit 
was their own peculiarity, as Unitarians, who had 
grown organically and historically from the English 
Presbyterians, that they equally rejected the stereo- 
typing of forms of religious thought in the past 
the present, and the future. (Cheers.) Such a 
phrase as Christian Theism perhaps described their 
religious attitude as well as any. They made great 
affirmations based on the perfection of God, and these 
involved immortality and universal salvation, while 
the spirit of life in Christ at once revealed the divine 
character and the law of human duty. (Cheers.) 
But they had no finis, and they had no creed which 
either ministers or members of congregations were 
bound to adhere to, Hence they were open to receive 
new light from every quarter, and were thankful for 
it. They accepted all scientific facts, and intensified 
them in the ] ght of God. They took Secularism for 
whatever it was worth, as a vindication of the claims 
of this world, and interpreted Christianity as the 
true Secularism, providing an endless sphere for life 
and growth, and not arbitrarily and despairingly 
cutting it short. Opinions might be abandoned to 
free inquiry, in the confidence that truth would be 
sure to conquer, and lead to ever brighter views and 
broader theories. But righteousness and aspiration 
were everlastingly binding. (Cheers.) With such a 
Church basis as this they could not expect rapid pro- 
gress. The best things grow most slowly. Yet they 
believed in God and his unfolding Providence, and 
prayed to be made men and women mighty both in 
faith and in works. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rey, 8. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, referring to the 
theological convulsions and bankruptcies of the time, 
asked what was their attitude as liberal religionists ? 
Was it that of fear of being involved in the general 
wreck? Or was it that of confidence in the stability 
and permanence of religion? It was this latter posi- 
tion which, he believed, they were able to take, and 
hence they could regard without distrust and alarm 
the religious disturbances of the day. Perhaps they 
were apt to exaggerate when they said that they were 
passing through an unequalled crisis, and that the 
world had never before seen such revolutions as they 
saw. The personal interest they took in the cireum- 
stances which immediately surrounded them had the 
effect of magnifying them; and the grand reason for 
thinking that theirs were extraordinary times wasthat 
they were living in them, in vital contact with them, 
and had notlivedin other times. The history of religious 
development showed that theology had in former 
ages passed through changes as deep as those of 
which they were now witnesses. Still the crisis was 
areal one. It exceeded, if not in depth, at least in 
extent, any similar manifestations of the past. It 
affected all classes of men everywhere. It was not 
the speculation of the closet, or the dissertation of 
the lecture-room, or the daring guess of the philo- 
sophie few. It was a world in struggle from an old 
to a new condition of life. And it demanded from 
them sympathetic and helpful consideration. What 
was the relation of liberal religionists to the varied 
aspects of its thought? They were able to meet pre- 
sent circumstances with a calm outlook, and with a 
faith that was wanted by minds which ran the risk of 
losing their balance and their support. They were con- 
fronted by a materialistic philosophy which affirmed 
that they could have no trustworthy knowledge of 
anything which was outside of the region of the 
senses. They could present to this philosophy the 
reply that they thanked it for its grand facts of the 
physical and material sciences, and for their utility 
in the business of daily life; but that they did not 
supply the highest knowledge. According to the 
significant allegory in the Eastern story, they sprang 
from the arms and thighs, not from the mind, of the 
creative Brahm, Divine philosophy, as Milton termed 
religious truth, must alwaysremain the imperial know- 
‘ledge; and therefore they as liberal religionists held 
that their function in this age, intoxicated as it was 
with physical conquests, was to place before its 
eyes the celestial side which, as Emerson said, was in 
every material fact. Then they were surrounded by 
a materialistic religion. Was not much of the theo- 
logy of the dominant churches simply crude materi- 
alism? What was the doctrine of salvation through 
the merits of atoning blood but the grossest materi- 
alism? What was the doctrine of the Infinite 
Deity becoming contracted to a span, and of the 
Eternal God dying, but materialism in a coarse form ? 
“What was the doctrine of an endless hell of penal 
fire but pagan materialism, thoroughly fleshly P 
What was the doetrine of the Eucharist but the cor- 
ruption of a spiritual truth into revolting materialism ? 
What was High Churchism altogether—the essence 
of which was that the relation of God to man was 
dependent absolutely upon something which someone 
onli himself a priest could do or say for them— 
but materialism? What liberal religionists had to 
say to all this animalistic theology was: “ None of 
these things are of God but of man, and of man 

ambitious of authority. Love God, man, goddness ; 
dare to speak to Him face to face, to commune with 
Him heart to heart—this is all He needs.” (Cheers.) 
They were told, again, that men of culture, men 
moulding the minds of the coming generation, were 
agreed that religion was worn out, effete, and its time 
over, Its Pibsdioc was behind it, - It was no longer a 


living power,simply a memory, and their only business 
with it was to write its epitaph. But it was a most 
suggestive circumstance that those who assured them 
of its accomplished dissolution should take so much 
pains to killit. The common sentiment of reverence 
for the dead should constrain them not to make a 
violent attack upon a corpse. The fact that so much 
ability and energy were expended upon it naturally 
led to the inference that they were conscious of 
having something more serious to do than to inter a 
lifeless faith. But, after all, when they were assured 
that men of culture were ashamed of religion, as on 
the point of expiry, what was their answer? They 
asked,—Where did they get their conception of 
religion from? Wasit, like Voltaire, from the Roman 
Catholic Church? Then they did not wonder that, 
like him, they disbelieved. Disbelief, in that case, 
was the protest of what was clearest in the intellect 
and highest in the soul. Was it, like James Mill and his 
famous son, John Stuart Mill, from the dogmas of the 
Calvinist, dogmas which degraded God into a being 
to worship whom would be impiety? Then they 
were not surprised that they rejected it. The rejec- 
tion came of the revolt of their best instincts from 
the picture of ademon-god. Was it from the theology 
of the Puritans which, with all its severity and re- 
lentlessness, pictured God as a Judge and Destroyer, 
man’s heart as a mass of corruption, man’s life as a 
curse, man’s salvation asa bargain, man’s future either 
as a hell of hopeless torture or a heaven of selfish joy ? 
Then it was no marvel that under the mellowing in- 
fluence of civilisation they cast off the crudities of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century theology. Was 
it from the tracts of the Religious Tract Society, or 
from some of Watts’s and Wesley’s popular hymns? 
Then they were not at all astonished or grieved that 
they turned away dissatisfied with such presentations 
‘of religion. But they aftirmed that these were not 
religion—only theologians’ distortions of it. It 
was doubtless true that theological adjuncts of 
religion were worn out and decaying ; but when they 
had cut away the straw from a rick of grain the 
wheat remained. They confessed that round about 
religion there were things, ideas, views of God and 
man that were effete, that were vanishing, and ought 
to vanish away; but religion, as they held it, stood 
as firmly as a castle on the everlasting rock, and 
when they had removed these ideas all that was gone 
was a number of extraneous growths that had 
flourished on the castle walls, and hid the grandeur 
of the structure from the eyes of men. (Cheers.) 
Another school was now rather loudly assuring them 
that science would displace religion. A distinguished 
German leader of this school was reported to have said 
that all the religion he knew or needed, all the 


religion the world knew or needed, was the 
religion of science. And a French leader of 
the same school had said that science was 


the invincible power of the future, and the only true 
religion of humanity, based upon the teaching of 
nature. What wasthereply of liberalreligionists? They 
answered that they accepted all the help, the light, 
the truth, which had come, and were to come, from 
rock and soil, air and sea and star. This globe was 
not a cursed and demon-haunted world. It was the 
book of God, and they yearned to learn the wondrous 
characters on its pages. They were eager to know 
how this planet came into existence, how it had 
been fashioned and refashioned in its successive 
stages, and how had worked the stable and unswerv~ 
ing laws which had bound it round through all its 
changes and its cycles. They were thankful that ten 
thousand workers were abroad to-day, interpreting 
the revelation that was in all things; and they said. 
that every man who hauled up facts from the ocean’s 
bed, or brought them down from the sky, or ham- 
mered them out from the rock’s recesses—that every 
man who brought forth facts from any department 
of research whatever, and set them thinking of their 
origin and uses, was hastening the great end to 
which all knowledge was tending. (Cheers.) 
But there were imperishable instincts, emotions, and 
wants of the human soul, upon which science was 
dumb and philosophy opened notits mouth, and which 
experience demonstrated that religion alone could 
furnish ; and, therefore, while they were thankful for 
all that science did for civilisation, they must have 
something more to meet man’s natural hungering 
and thirsting after God—something that answered 
to man’s reaching upward ever for what was perfect. 
They fowid that something neither in science nor in 
philosophy, but in the teachings of religious pro- 
phets, eminently in those of Jesus Christ, the real 
attraction and fulness of whose ideas could not be 
exhausted. To these the world would turn to satisfy 
its deepest thirst after it had drunk in the truths of 
science; and to exhibit them in their purity and in 
all the sufficiency of their simplicity was the work 
they had to do. Such appeared to him to be the true 
attitudes of liberal religionists towards the philo- 
sophie, scientific, and sceptical schools of the days 
and, looked at from this point of view, he thought he 
could see for them, if only they were faithful to the 
calls of the age upon them, a future of even more sub- 
stantial service to the race and the world than that 
they had contributed in the past. (Loud cheers.) 
The Rey. CHARLES BEARD addressed the assembly 
in a brief but eloquent speech. After offering his 
congratulations to Mr. Binns on the pleasant gather- 
ing now before him, he went on to speak of liberal 
rinciples in religion as exemplified in their own 
Se The Unitarians, finding themselves in the pre- 
sence of a mass of superstition and unreasonable 
belief, naturally felt an impulse to strike a blow at it, 
but he doubted the value of attempting to substitute one 
series of beliefs for another, When he saw that beliefs 
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which he did not himself hold, which even seemed'to 
him to beirrational, made human life brave, and strong, 
and pure, giving inspiration to men and women to be 
tender and true, why should he aim at destroying 
them? His endeavour was to help men to realise 
that overshadowing and surrounding taem therewas a 
vast, mysterious, all-pervading Power, which :con- 
strained them to goodness and righteousness. It was 
to bring them into a real contact with eternal and 
Scriptural mysteries, and make their lives nobler, 
purer, and better than they otherwise would be. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Speeches were also delivered by Messrs. Baneroft 
Cooke, J. G. Barnes, and Capleton. 

During the evening songs were*very prettily sung 
by Mrs. Leggett, Miss Lloyd, and Mr, Gill; and Miss 
F. Cooke and Miss Lewis gave piano performances, 
which greatly delighted the company. After a most 
enjoyable evening the company broke up. 


$< _ 2. 


Is IT SOP 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest suffer most ? 

That the strongest wander farthest, and most hopelessly are lost ? 
That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of thestrain ? 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that, whichever way we go, 

Walls of darkness must surround us, things we would but 
cannot know ? 

That the Infinite must bound us, as a temple veil unrent, 

While the Finite ever wearies, so that none attain content ? 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the fulness yet to come 

Is so glorious and so perect that to know wouldstrike us dumb ? 

That if only for a moment we could pierce beyond the sky, 

With those poor dim eyes of mortals, we should just see God 
and die ? 


—The Day of Rest. 


Ghe Anitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1878. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 


There are those who, while shrinking with 
horror from the Pagan and repulsive supersti- 
tion of an eternal hell, cannot persuade them- 
selves that God will make “the pile” of life 
“complete.” They halt half way, accepting as 
a relief the theory of ‘‘ annihilation.” But what 
relief is there in the belief in destruction? It 
is affirmed that immortality is not the natural 
inheritance of man. Immortality is said to be 
the gift of God to those who “believe in Jesus 
Christ,” and ‘“‘areregenerated by the Holy Spirit.” 
The advocates of this theory, however, affirm a 
belief in a future retribution. It might have 
been said that the retribution consisted in the 
non-attainment of future life—in the dreary 
and awful fact that this “little life,’ when it has 
had its day and chance, having failed to connect 
itself, or to become connected,jwith Christ by 
faith, passed into a grave from which there is 
no awakening. In a sense undreamt of by 
Shakespeare, that “little life’ would thus be 
“rounded by a sleep,” never’ to be disturbed, 
Ina sense man, the wonder and glory of God’s 
creation, would only. be “such stuffas dreams 
are made of.” This awful dissolution of being, 
this fearful negation of existence, might be held 
forth as the divine retribution for sin. Every 
sensitive and reflective mind would confess that 
such a termination of life is appalling in the 
extreme. Nothing can be more terrible than a 
blank as the end of earthly existence—the idea 
that capacities of thought, reason, imagination, 
inteHect, love, all that makes man a “‘ miniature 
of greatness absolute,” are to be blown out of 
being as a bubble! None can ever have 
looked into the grave, even with the momentary 
suspicion that that is the melting away of life, 
like a streak of morning cloud, but with a 
shudder of jnexpressible dismay. If 


Earth’s noblest memories end but in “ here he lies,” | 


Ang “dust to dust” compietes the mournful song, 
the heart of to itself no 
sadder thought. It is enough to wake up the 
most careless and the most hardened sinner, 
and call forth whatever power of noble yearning 
may still exist within the soul. 

But this is not what is declared by some 
exponents of destruction. It is said that 
“unbelievers” syill live again, and that annihi- 


man ean take 


lation will take effect only after a term of 
punishment. We are perfectly convinced that 
the objections to this theory are insuperable, 
and that, when carefully examined, it will be 
found not only not to relieve the sensibilities of 
Christians who find the idea of an eternal hell 
a burden too grievous to be borne, but to impose 
new anxieties upon them. 

In the first place—and this objection alone 
appears to be suflicient—it sets out with an 
emphatic denial of the immortality of the soul. 
Its position is that man is born on a level with 
‘the beasts that perish.” Look onthe face of'your 
infant, beneath which sleeps untold possibilities. 
You may indulge the hope that there may be in 
it the capability of acting a grand part in the 
drama of life; but, if you believe this theory, 
you cannot consistently hold that you are 
looking on the face of an immortal. It is no 
answer to say that God in His goodness will 
confer immortality on all infants. When does 
He confer it? Is it at the moment of death ? 
If yes,only those children who die in the cradle 
are immortal ; while those who are destined to 
grow up are mortal. Are you prepared to 
maintain that a child who, if it had died at 
twelve months old, would have been immortal, 
has, at twelve years old, lost its immortality ? 
To-day it blesses your home; to-morrow you 
carry it to its grave: and you must feel one of 
two things—either that its life has vanished 
utterly into dust and ashes, or has entered 
upon another state of being in an unseen 
world. While the memory of its pure presence 
redeems you from many an ill, can you believe 
that it has thinned away into vapour? If you 
cannot, and if you feel that it has passed into 
that which is within the veil, when did God 
endow it with immortality? Surely everyone 
who frankly and’ fully realises the case must 
shrink from the idea that man is not naturally 
immortal, and from the further idea that such 
is his constitution that if he dies as a child he 
will live for ever by the merey of God, but if as 
a youth his opening mind, his dawning imagina- 
tion, his arising reason, are to be burnt out like 
bits of cotton. Of all the dismal conceptions 
which theologians have formed of the simple 
allegory of the fall. of Adam (typical of the 
choice made by every man spiritually alive 
between self-indulgence on the one hand, and 
self-denial on the other), the most ghastly 
seems to us the conception that, through Adam’s 
disobedience, the whole human race lost their 
immortal souls and became mere Dead Sea apes. 

There is another difficulty raised by this 
theory. No one is to imagine that immediate 
extinction is the fate of those who die without 
faith in Christ. Now, by virtue of what law is 
the future life of wrongdoers obtained ? 
‘What warrant is there in reason or in our con- 
ceptions of God as a Father, for imposing on 
them an unnatural and artificial prolongation 
of life? If man be only a more highly-gifted 
animal—the paragon of creation—the highest 
link in the long chain of being—but having in 
him inherently no immortal life, he drops into 
the grave as a tree to the ground, or a flower 
from its stem, never more to bloom and 
flourish. Death is the end, and not the con- 
dition of a change of existence. The theory 
involves the assumption that “the unbelieving” 
vill live again. But if they live again, do they 
attain life by the special intervention of God ? 
We may insist upon it that it must be so, but 
where is the proofef it? Mortal life ends, and 
yet “the wicked” gnter upon another life 
which is not immortal. It nrust be regarded as 
a fresh impartation of life, or as a revival of 


the present life, in order that they may receive 
the due punishment oftheir deeds. It is not easy 
to imagine all this; and for so solemn, and so 
unphilosophical, and so irrational a belief there 
must be a basis more substantial than specula- 
tion. 

Regarded in another light the theory is repul- 
sive. Though mortal in the sense that they are 
doomed to ultimate annihilation, the “ wicked ” 
may undergo hundreds or thousands of years’ 
of torment. Is not such an idea too horrible 
to be conceivably true? The lost are to be kept 
in being with an unnaturally perpetuated life 
in order that they may be subjected to pains 
and penalties before being reduced to nothing. 
No relief can be obtained by the notion that 
progress is possible on their part, for the ex- 
press object of their being continued in life is 
that they may be tormented. Does not this- 
open up a view of the character of God as ap- 
palling as the rejected doctrine? Vengeance, 
and vengeance alone, can be the object of these 
penal fires in which one man may be doomed 
to suffer for five hundred years, . another 
for fifteen, another for two thousand, another 
for a million; but which at last con- 
sume the vital spark in all. To talk of justice 
as being glorified by such a method of the divine 
government is to insult the human under- 
standing. In order even to conceive the 
emotions which could associate such penal 
inflictions with divine righteousness and divine 
satisfaction, we must force ourselves to realise 
the delight with which Spaniards look upon 
bull-fights, with which Indians look on their 
captives writhing at the stake, with which the. 
Romans looked on the dying agonies of gladia- 
tors, with which the Bashi-Bazouks looked on the - 
writhings of Bulgarians at Batak and Tatar- 
Bazardjik. It may be said that an objection 
of essentially the same nature may be brought: 
against the denunciations of woe upon the. 
impenitent by Christ himself. But at the very 
worst it cannot be alleged that Christ deprived’ 
any man of the hope of immortality, and doomed 
him to a period of excruciation to be terminated — 
by annihilation ; and, further, whilst it is most. 
true that Christ enforced, by a variety of imagery, 
the terrible majesty of moral law, and the awful-- 
ness and stability of God’s judgments as con- 
trasted with man’s, it is an error swept away 
by an intelligent exposition of the Gospels,—_ 
such as the tractate of Dr. Vance Smith, the. 
Can It Be True of the Rey. William Miall, the’ 
Salvator Mundi of the Rev. Samuel Cox, the. 
Inquiry to the Rev. Walter Balfour, and the 
Introduction of Canon Farrar’s Eternal Hope,—' 
that he taught the doctrine of endless punish— 
ment. : Mee to 

These are some of the many considerations 
which show that the destruction theory is not a 
rational theory. 


ie 


Ohe late Reb. Yobu Colstow, : 


In recording the death of another of our old ané 
valued ministers, the Rev. John Colston, a short — 
sketch of his life may serve to recal an old friend to” 
his contemporaries, while it may not be without. 
interest to those whose acquaintance did not extend. 
to his earlier years. 41) ni Alia 
He was born at Leicester in 1813, his father being 
My. Peter Colston, a Unitarian, and a manufacturer of 
position in the town. His training for the ministry — 
was received at Manchester New College, tuen at. 
York, at a time when it was attended not o 
divinity students but by sons of many of our 
laymen, who thus formed valuable friend 
gether, which continued of mutual advanta 
life, and which Mr. Colston always spec 
and kept up. On leaving college in 1833, 
to Styal, partly as tutor to Mr. R. H. Greg’s 
and also as minister of the private chap 
which had been previously conducted on 
principles by the Rey. H, H. Jones, but y 
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it was Low determined to try if Unitarianism might 
not make better way among the workpeople. He 
here threw the whole force of a most active and 
ardent spirit into the new work, and in face of 
considerable opposition soon created a congregation 
and infused new life into the whole neighbour- 
hood. Institutions and schools were started or 
resuscitated, and, in a way quite in advance of 
the time, he introduced frequent lectures, readings, 
singing, and music and botany classes, physical recrea- 
tions of various sorts, exhibitions of flowers and 
fruit, &c., and a little later, Christmas parties, trees, 
and theatricals. In all these his versatile 2owers, 
variety of knowledge, and histrionic talent, enabled 
him to take the leading part; while his example 
and influence were felt much beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In 1843, on the death of the Rey. J. W. Morris, of 
Dean Row, under whose régime the congregation 
had long become virtually extinct, and the chapel 
itself fallen into decay, Mr. Colston made a deter- 
mined effort to revive this old Presbyterian 

lace of worship, and mainly by his exertions 
it was remodelled and thoroughly repaired, and 
in 1845 again opened for service after a lapse of 
many years, himself being appointed its minister 
jointly with Styal. He was not long in gathering a 
congregation together, and then, in the absence of any 
day school in that township, again setting to work 
almost single-handed, he succeeded in establishing an 
excellent school with master’s house, which has 
proved the greatest benefit to the district. In ad- 
dition to his multifarious work at home, he was 
ahways forward in assisting any good work within 
reach elsewhere; and by virtue of his broad 
liberality and bonhkomie had the happiness of 
entering into pleasant relations with the families 
and ministers of all denominations wherever he 
happened to be. He also generally had one or two 
young Swiss, French, or German pupils residing with 
him, considerably more than a dozen passing in this 
way under his care, many of whom returned to their 
own countries permanently impressed by his strong 
liberal politicalas well as religious views, and retaining 
a deep and lasting attachment to him. In 1858 he 
married Miss Lees, of Stalybridge, and a few years 
later, in 1863, deciding to act on an often-expressed 
intention of retirmg from the ministry at the close of 
thirty years, he took farewell of the place in 
which he had spent exactly that length of time. 
It would be ditiicult to convey an impression 
of the warmth and depth of feeling which was 
entertained for him, and still remains as fresh as 
ever among the country people of his congregation ; 
his kind, familiar, friendly, simple intercourse, and 
hearty sympathy and help endeared him in sucha 
way that his portrait hangs in nearly every cottage, 
and his name is @ cherished household word that is 
never mentioned without exciting lively pleasure. 
His friends will also recall his impulsive, generous 
nature, his warm affections, and strong feelings ; his 
characteristic straightforwardness, high sense of 
honour, spirit of justice, and care to give everybody 
his due; and last, and not least, his vivacious 
and hearty social qualities. On leaving the scene 
of his life’s work, in which he was succeeded 
by the Rey. Alfred Payne, now at Newcastle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Colston spent one or two years abroad and 
then settled at Evesham. There again his untiring 
energy infused itself into all the various interests of 
the place, whether literary, social, philanthropic, or 
political; his experience, ability, and cordiality 
giving him an influence and popularity, which were 
always used in the direction of liberty and progress, 
and received a well-earned acknowledgment by his 
Bpponmenitas justice of the peace for the borough. 
He still ofiiciated occasionally in the pulpit for his 
brother ministers on special occasions, when his 
fine fordkead, grey hair, and flowing beard reminded 
one more of a patriarch of old than a modern 
preacher; but he gradually adopted more and more 
the habits ef a layman, whose closer participation in 
the social and political life of the world appeared 
thoroughly cengenial to him. 

The last few years of his life were unfortunately 
<louded by a painful and distressing malady, against 
which, however, his natural spirits enabled him to 
maintain a manful struggle; but towards the end 
the disease gained such ground that he removed to 
London, to be more directly under the care of his 
doetor, Sir Henry Thompson. But it was of no 
avail; and after a great deal of suffering to within a 
few days of his death, borne with great patience 
and resignation, he at the Jast passed quietly away 
on March 12, closing his mest active and useful life 
at the age of 65, 

THE FUNEBAL 
took place on Monday last, The corpse was brought 
by train to Wilmslow Station, where it arrived 
aeadle after two o'clock, and was met by the 
mourners and a number of friends. We noticed 
esent the Revs, John Gordon, P. M. Higginson, 

.A., C. H. Wellbeloved ; Messrs. Harold Lees, E. 
EX Greg, H. R. Greg, Herbert New (President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association), W. 
Evans, John Swanwick, Alfred Swanwick, John 
Phillips, and otxers. Preeeding the hearse were 
a number of Stye! friends as bearers, and follow- 


. 


ing it were five carriages. The interment took 
place at Dean Row Chapel—one of our quaint old 
Presbyterian buildings. Mr. Colston had a great love 
for this old chapel and selected the yard as his 
last earthly resting place—a neat single vault having 
been prepared. ‘The Rey. John Gordon conducted 
the service and read Job xiv. and I Cor. xy. from the 
twentieth verse. In the course of the service he 
said Mr. Colston’s character was marked by strict 
uprightness. He was scrupulous in the discharge 
of his several duties and had nothing of the pretender 
about him. His learning was solid, and the range 
of his knowledge wide. He made it a duty to 
acquaint himself with all subjects that came under 
his notice, and his conversation was ever instructive. 
Those who had the opportunity of social inter- 
course with him would never forget how bright and 
happy-hearted he was. He was a faithful preacher 
and pastor. Asa speaker he was impressive, and in 
the matter of his sermons aimed at being practical. 
For public business he had a great capacity, and did 
much of that kind of work when residing in that 
district during his ministry, and more still at 
Evesham, where as a magistrate he was much 
respected, being esteemed and trusted by all. There 
he would be much missed. In the latter part of his 
life he was a great sufferer, but his affliction was 
borne with Christian resignation, and when the end 
came he passed away in bodily and mental peace. 
At the close of the service in the chapel, as the body 
was carried away, the organist played, from Lijah, 
“Orestin the Lord,” and outsidea considerable number 
of the inhabitants had assembled in the chapel-yard, 
where the Rey. John Gordon read a short service at 
the grave-side. 


The funeral sermons will be preached next 
Sunday by the Rev. P. M. Higginson, at Styal, in 
the morning, and at Dean Row in the afternoon. 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

ON Wednesday last the annual meeting of the Mid- 
land Christian Union, which embraces the counties of 
Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Shropshire, was held at Kidderminster, and was well 
attended by delegates and friends, The business of 
the Union was transacted at the New Meeting House, 
when there were present theRevs.H.W.Crosskey,F.GS.. 
W.C. Walters, D. Maginnis, J.C. Odgers, B.A., W. Coch- 
rane, H. Eachus, P. Dean,J. Harrison, T. B. Broadrick, 
H. M‘Kean, W. E. Mellone, Messrs. H. New, C. Harding, 
8. B. Whitfield, W. P. Greenway, White, Whitehouse, 
Key, G. Isaacs, J. Stooke, G. Hopkins, and others. 

After the transaction of business, divine service was 
held inthe chapel, when the Rey. W.CAREY WALETRS 
preached an able and eloquent sermon from the words 
“Watchman, what of the night?” The sermon was 
a review of the religious and social condition of the 
world as it presents itself to the gaze of a thoughtful 
observer. The preacher insisted earnestly on the fact 
thatthe only cure wasnot culture or civilisation, but the 
Gospel of the Fatherhood and the Spirit of Christ. On 
our ability to present this gospel depended our success. 

In the evening the annual tea and public meeting 
was held in the Town Hall. ‘Trays and donations 
were given by the ladies and gentlemen of the con- 
gregation. During tea Miss C. Badland gave an organ 
recital, and was loudly cheered for her admirable 
performance. 


Mr. WILitAm TAxnor presided at the public meet- 
ing, and said they were present that evening to 
celebrate the visit of the Midland Christian Union 
to the town, and he was sure all of them, or at 
least all who were Unitarians, would feel themselves 
bound to give to the Union their best support. The 
object of the Union was the spread of truth—truth 
on the highest subjects. (Hear, hear.) That was 
enjoined upon them alike by Scripture and reason—by 
Scripture which denounced lukewarmness, and reason 
because they knew that God expected them to spread 
that which they believed to be truth to their brethren 
of the human race. If such were their duties, how neces- 
sary it was that they should do that work with their 
whole hearts. They were but servants in God’s hands 
of carrying out his will amongst men, and as faithful 
stewards they should allow no opportunity to pass 
without making the best use possible of it— 
(applause)—while they were not to neglect those 
duties which they owed to their families; they were 
called upon to give to the utmost of their power, of 
their substance, to the cause of God. He had been 
very much interested in the perusal of the report— 
which would shortly be submitted to the meeting—and 
paticularly in those abstracts from letters received by 
the union from ministers of the Church of England 
and other denominatious, who acknowledged the 
pleasure and profit they had derived from the perusal 
of the works of Dr. Channing, Dr. Martineau, 
Theodore Parker, and others. Some writers went so 
far as to intimate that their views on theological 
points were somewhat altered and changed since 
the perusal of those books, and he (the speaker) 
believed that, many of them were adopting 
those views which .were formerly considered 
to belong to the Unitarian denomination alone. 
The Chairman wished to remind the younger 
portion of the audience that in_ former 
days for a man to proclaim himself a Unitarian 
subjected him to the denunciation of all other sects, 
but that time had, in @ great measure, passed away, 
and the rising generation need no longer entertain 


any fear in proclaiming their religious belief. 
(Applause.) 

The Rey. H. M‘KeAN read the report of the com- 
mittee for the past year, of which we gave abstracts 
last week. 

Mr. S. B. WHITFIELD, treasurer, presented the 
financial statement. The total receipts for the year 
on the general account—including the balance in 
hand at the commencement of the year—was £391. 
8s. 8d., and the disbursements left a balance in hand 
£104. 11ls.4d. There was cash in hand on the dona- 
tion account of £3. 10s. 6d.; £450 having been in- 
vested. On the book distributing account there was 
a balance due to the treasurer of £6. 9s. 5d., and on 
the book store account there was a balance in hand 
of £5. 10s, 6d. The treasurer appealed for the liberal 
assistance of the Kidderminster and other friends, 
and said he was delighted that a subscription list 
of £4. 1s., and a donation of £5 had been handed to 
him by the Chairman from residents of this district. 


On the motion of the CHATRMAN, seconded by the 
Rey. J. C. ODGERS, the reports were adopted, the 
Rey. H. W. CRossKEY reminding the audience that 
although the treasurer’s report showed a considerable 
balance in hand, it should be remembered that the 
Union had many liabilities, and, in fact, the treasurer 
was at the present moment as poor as a church 
mouse. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Key moved that Mr. W. Talbot be president of 
the Union; Messrs. H. New and W. P. Greenway, 
vice-presidents ; the Revs. H. W. Crosskey and H. 
M‘Kean, secretaries; Mr. 8. B. Whitfield, treasurer ; 
and that a committee be appointed for the year. 

The Rey. W. C. WALTERS seconded the motion, 
which. was carried. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORK. 

The Rey, H. W. Crosskry then delivered an address 
on “The relation of scientific facts to Christian 
thought and work.” That subject had been chosen 
for him by Mr. Mellone, who thought that there was 
a great deal of fear and timidity in the country with 
respect to science. Unfortunately he was the very 
last man to comfort people in that direction; to give 
to their fears and timidity any protection at all. The 
truth was, he believed in science. Whatever else he 
disbelieved in—and he disbelieved in a great many 
creeds and dogmas that had been preached asthe truth 
of God with a great many definitions of faith—he did 
believe there was one witness of God which had never 
been corrupted; that there was one glory of God 
over which no shadow had ever fallen; that there 
was one handwriting touching which there could 
be—to those who could interpret it—no error in itself ; 
and that was in the glory of this universe, in the 
majesty of nature, in that awful and mysterious record 
of creation which was written on every bank, and 
which trembled in every leaf. With respect to that, 
they had an absolute truth—a rock of ages; and when 
religion rested upon that rock it could fear no shock, 
and suffer no wrong. (Applause.) He was not one to 
speak of the relationship between science and faith in 
that apologetic tone which many assumed. Sometimes 
men seemed almost to be apologising to God when 
they apologised for creation, and tried to make out 
that, so far as science was concerned, if they were 
obliged to believe it they must believe it, but that it 
was rather an awkward thing to believe in after all. 
He could offer no such apology as that. Neither 
could he see any distinction in substance or essence 
between natural and revealed religion. (Hear, hear.) 
To himself all religion was revealed. (Applause.) 
Whatsoever was of God, was unfolded to them by 
God. There were not two kinds of religion, one of 
which they were to look for in the Bible, in the life 
of Christ, and another in the stars and rocks— 
and then try, by some conjuring trick, to bring 
the two together; but there was one religion, 
and whatsoever was true in Christianity must 
also be true in natural fact, and whatsoever was 
true in uatural fact could not be false in any 
spiritual religion. All religion was the unfold- 
ing of God—the revelation of His will, the law of 
His being, the conditions under which He brought 
forth our existence. He had also to speak with 
equal frankness in another direction on that subject. 
He had not the slightest fear of anything whatever 
that science could reveal. He did not—as some did— 
approach science with a mind of trembling dread, 
lest some awful secret should be uttered ; not with that 
modern reproduction of the spirit of the middle ages, 
when men thought that secrets of nature must 
be learnt through some bargaining with Satan; that 
to obtain a knowledge of chemistry there must also be 
a knowledge of the Evil One. He could not approach 
science with the slightest dread. He could as soon 
be afraid as to the safety of this world, whether it 
should keep its place among the stars; whether to- 
morrow morning they might not find the sun had 
gone wrong, or that summer was gone ; whether they 
were quite safe in going at the awful speed they 
were going at at that moment; or really whether it 
was safe to be in the world at all. He would as soon 
think of troubling himself about these things as 
troubling himself about the glory or the divine 
Majesty of any fact whatever that science could 
reveal, He desired to speak for a few minutes upon 
the suspicions which had arisen, and one or two 
methods of their deliverance from them. The first 
suspicion which seemed to come from science was 
that possibly the book of Genesis might get con- 
tradicted. Some of the Jewish notions about the 
order of creation might be proved to be wrong, and 
that that dream of the early thinker about the 
creation—very wonderful in its childlike beauty— 
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might be proved contrary to scientific fact. No 
greater mistake could be done to religion than by 
identifying the realities of its sanctities with the 
record of the ancient Jewish cosmogony. When a 
man believed in the correctness of the early guesses 
about the method of creation, the danger was lest the 
foundations of faith should be undermined, and man 
finding out the mistake of early thinkers, should cast 
away the eternal realities of religion, When they 
jooked upon the earth as having been fashioned 
through myriads of years, traced the succession of 
epoch after epoch; how mountains had been the 
depths of the sea, and the depths of the sea dry 
land; how, from age to age, marvellous forms of 
life had appeared, and how from epoch to epoch 
there had been a pressing upward to some 
higher and nobler form, until man appeared, they 
had a grander conception of creation than when 
they fancied that all was made in six days, and was 
made, like some machine in the workshop, instead 
of being a divine growth—an eternal unfolding. 
(Applause,) There was a far greater grandeur when 
he traced the actual work of water on the globe—far 
more wonderful when he saw in the hills of Kidder- 
minster the signs of past waves; when he traced 
in the general contour of the Jand of this district 
where once the ebb of the sea touched; when he saw 
how all around them was a record of the marvellous 
change from sea to dry land—the sea in which the 
icebergs floated to the dry land upon which their 
houses were built; when he traced how, in ages 
past, mountains had disappeared and fresh continents 
had appeared, so that out of the destruction of the 
one world another world was fashioned; how per- 
petually by the forces of nature—which were the forces 
of God—were at work in bringing down and lifting 
up; how the rain, the dew, and the frost were God’s 
agents in forming world upon world in successive 
stages ;—there was far more grandeur given to the 
thought of how this world was fashioned than to 
imagine one great shower of rain going on for so 
many days and deluging the land, after the strange 
fashion told them by the old narrative. And so with 
respect to man himself, When they saw how that 
man had been created ages before any date which 
could be assigned to Adam; when they understood 
that man lived in this country when the rhinoceros 
was in the waters, and the elephant in the forests, 
and the hyenas in the cayerns; when man had to 
carye his first rough stone implements and pass on- 
ward to higher forms of useful civilised life; when 
they saw how—by the forces of the seed of life 
within him—he advanced from the rude, rough 
savage state to the state of comparative civilisation 
which we enjoyed, it was a grander revelation 
of God than the placing of a man and 
woman, in the Garden of Eden, with nothing 
to do, but enjoying the tilling of the soil, 
Another fear, and a common one, was that a know- 
ledge of law would take away their faith in God. In 
many minds there was a dread lest the establishment 
of a natural law meant the dethronement of the liy- 
ing God. That fear rested upon an utter misappre- 
hension of what law was. The lawof nature was not 
an nonentity; it was the will of some being. Law 
simply meant will in action. Things are as they are 
because of the operations of an active will, Law was 
the method of the action of God. It was the rule of 
a living person, the method of the acting power, and 
the fixity of law was the ruling of the beneficent 
God; it was the firmness of His will, instead of 
a will subject to a variety of changes. There 
was to him an infinitely greater confidence when 
he dwelt upon the hopes and the links which 
bound them to eternity, when he felt that those 
laws were not the whims of a changeable being, but 
the determined order of a sustaining purpose. The 
idea of God was that of a being that could do what 
He wills, and people fancied that if there was law, 
He must be more or less hampered or limited, The 
truth was, that for a man’s conduct to be noble it 
ought to be guided by a determined purpose, and 
the law of nature was the determined purpose of 
God. Another fear seemed to come to people when 
they talked about Matter, and many felt troubled 
about the materialism of theage. Grant everything. 
Suppose matter to contain within itself, what Pro- 
fessor Tyndall said if did, the promise and potency 
of every form of life; that left every reality which he 
believed, and it became then a matter of definition, 
Suppose, as he believed was true, that every action, 
and every throb of the heart, had a physical con- 
comitant, and suppose that every thought was 
connected with some physical action, the distinction 
between the thought and the chemical combination 
remained unbridged. No argument or experiment 
whatever could make thought the same kind of 
thing as the combination of two elements in the 
laboratory, Nothing could make self-sacrifice the 
same kind of thing as water seeking its level. The 
two things were entirely different. Man was a living 
worshipping being, whatever else he might be, The 
facts of his nature were as real as the stars in the 
heavens. He would pe no doubt or suspicion, nor 
lift the little finger of a thought, against any scien- 
tific research whatever. He would say: “Do what 
you will, you do not and you cannot prove that my 
thought is not thought, that I do not live, that I do 
not worship.” Man was a liying worshipping being, 
and the Being who had made him capable of that 
(whatever be the mystery about matter), was a 
Being to whom he would entrust the boundless future 
before him. There were a thousand and one minor 
fears which he need not touch upon, and he would 
only now draw one or two thoughts from what had 
boon said—the grounds of a great faith, and of large 


confidence, lor himself, even amid all the turmoil 
of the world, and the horrors of the times, and the 
agonies upon which the preacher of the day had 
dwelt, he felt great confidence as he looked upon the 
vast order of things of which they were all a part. 
Bad as man might be, wild as might be his passions, 
uncontrolled as might be his desires, he was part 
and parcel of the universe in which not an atom 
fell out of itsappointed path. They belonged to a 
great system of things, in which there was not a 
flower that blossoms that was not pledged in its 
growth—a glory of the whole. Man might be wild, 
and passionate, and wayward, but the very majesty of 
the universe was upon him, and he had the divinest 
hope of man’s destiny, because of the glory of the 
universe to which he belonged. In this world they 
found there was nothing solitary. Not only was 
every part of the world linked to every other part, 
but this world was a system in one perfect whole, so 
that man was no stranger or interloper in the world. 
There was nothing too marvellous in the universe to be 
afaet. There were boundless possibilities in nature. 
The more a man knew, and studied anything which 
existed—the smallest inhabitants of.poolor the largest 
thing in space—the more he was convinced of this, 
that there wasnothing too marvellousto beafact. How- 
ever man might imagine, he did not believe that 
magination could excel the beauty which wonld 
come upon them in a few weeks when the east winds 
had passed away, and the hedges were clothed with 
the tender green so dear to the heart, and the spring 
flowers put forth their perfume and the radiancy of 
their light. Nothing imagination could conceive of 
could be more tender than the spring time; and 
so when a man studied the cause of effects, there 
was no explanation that could he too majestic to be 
a fact. There was no theory they could invent that 
could be greater and more marvellous than some 
existing law, and when even imagination could not 
dwarf the glory of the spring flower, when genius 
could not invent anything greater than the laws 
which prevail, they were bound to give the larger 
trust to the unknown future. Those facts led him 
to conclude with the thought—and one which he felt 
deeply—of the vastness of their responsibilities. In- 
stead of feeling the littleness of life, those thoughts 
made one feel the grandeur of it. (Hear, hear). 
Instead of being dwarfed by the mysterious majesty 
of creation it made it almost too awful to feel that 
one was a living being. It was given to man, what 
was not given to outward things, to “mould the 
vaster future.” They had the glorious gift, thatin the 
work of the race to-day the glory of to-morrow should 
be won, Every brave toil for the human weal, every 
faithful sacrifice for human good, every dear affec- 
tion binding heart to heart, every tender tie, every 
act of heroic self-sacrifice, unknown to the world 
but bravely borne, brought them nearer to the 
“heaven to be.” While they were waiting for the 
new heaven and the new earth; while the changes 
oing on were undoubtedly bringing about a new 
uture, yet in the unfolding of their natures by the 
rightful discharge of, their duties, a grander future 
was coming, of righteousness, of peace, and truth. 
Mr. HERBERT NEw delivered an address on 
THE WORK OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Calling the attention of the meeting to one sen- 
tence in the report of the Association for last year, 
that the aim of the society had been for some years 
to stimulate local zeal and activity, Mr. New pro- 
ceeded to speak of the various ways in which the 
association carried that sentence into practical effect. 
He briefly alluded to the “ building difficulty,” as it 
was described, which occurred some time ago, and 
expressed the belief that by the action taken by the 
committee on that occasion in not spending some 
£20,000 in bricks and mortar in the middle of the 
great metropolis, it had enabled the association to 
render such assistance to the churches in the country 
as would otherwise have been impossible, and 
had also done much in strengthening the operations 
of the association, There was not a district in 
the United Kingdom which was not the better 
for the operations of that association, which would 
have received no advantage from a central build- 
ing in London, The local associations—similar 
to the one under whose auspices they were 
met—worked conjointly with the larger association, 
and they were doing what they could to make the 
Unitarian body a living and vital society. In the 
report of 1876 the grant to mission stations alone 
amounted to more than £1,700, exclusive of the 
jubilee grant for lectures. While asking the audience 
to support the Midland Christian Union, he hoped 
they would not be unmindful of the larger associa- 
tion, for which he pleaded, Many difficulties arose 
in the working of the association from dealing with a 
constituency which indulged in every possible variety 
of opinion and thought. That, however, was the 
charter of their freedom. Let there be no impatience 
between one school of thought and another. The 
association over which he presided would not draw 
any distinctions; they must meet the wants of the 
times as they arose. He was very pleased when con- 
versing with Mr, Lloyd Garrison, shortly before his 
return to America, to learn from that gentleman that 
in America they, did not use the word heretic. That 
was wise, as no man could measure by any standard 
whatever his brother’s faith in religious matters? 
They ought to stand before the whole world as 
examples of what the real relations between human 
beings and between Christians ought to be. 
“THE LEICESTER CONFERENOR.” 

The Rey. W. CAREY WALTERS addressed the meet- 
ing upon “ The Leicester Conference.” Whilst he felt 


tionary atonement.or everlasting punishment herans 


which alone could lead them arig r 
to the Father as the satisfaction of their every n 


of the National Anthem concluded the 
meeting, which broke up about half 


no desire to adopt for himself the name “ Unitarian,” 
he most heartily assented to the first article of the 
constitution of the Midland Christian Union, which 
declared that it was “an association having for its 
object the promotion of Christianity in connection 
with the freedom which rejects subscription to any 
article of theological belief.” Their association was 
a living example of the possibility of union for 
Christian work among men who [differed very con- 
siderably in their views of divine truth. It was this 
freedom which rendered it possible for him to enter 
its: bounds, and feel—as the honourable position in 
which they had placed him that day plainly showed 
he might feel—perfectly authorised to maintain his 
own position without compromise and without pyre- 
judice. The speaker then briefly traced the origin 
of the Leicester Conference of last year. This con- 
ference was called at Wycliffe Church to consider 
the possibility of religious communion apart from 
theological agreement. Its issues had been much 
more serious than were expected. The trumpet 
call of “ Deacons to the rescue” had been sounded, 
and a great commotion had taken place in the 
orthodox camp. A special committee appointed 
by the Congregational Union had met, and in solemn 
conclave, by a vote of about two-thirds, had passed a. 
condemnatory resolution, and declared that the Con- 
gregational Union had always existed for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the doctrine of the Authority of 
Scripture—the Incarnation, the Atoning Sacrifice of 
Christ, the mediatorial work of Christ, and the work, 
of the Holy Spirit. .The general committee had also. 
passed these resolutions, and they would come on 
for discussion in all probability at the Assembly in 
May. If they were passed the Congregational Union 
could no longer call themselves free, but would have 
to sink to a place among the creed-bound organi 

tions; for while this resolution might be called declara- 
tory and not binding, he felt that no man who objected 
to a doctrinal statement, even though he accepted 
each doctrine contained therein, could with consis- 
tency remain a member of the Union, But this 


principle of free religious communion was thought — 
to be not practicable by many - besides orthodox 

leaders. 
consistency would ever require that a man should 
worship where he was most fully in sympathy, some 
point of meeting for Unitarians and Trinitarians 
might be found in two thoughts:—First, that the 
great point to be insisted upon was not so much the 

nature as the character of God. He shrank from 

assigning a numerical definition to the being of the 

Infinite God, because he found it quite impossible to 

define his own being. All Christian bodies believed 
that God was one, and the doctrine of Tri-theism 
was only the ignorant misrepresentation of a doctrine’ 
which might have under it a very deep truth. He 
could conceive that the doctrine of the Trinity as 
held by intelligent men to-day might be a very help- 
ful conception of the Divine Being, but he could 


He would venture to point out that while 


never conceive of such a doctrine as a substitu- 
any other effect than to make men rebels against 
God’s authority, or at best slaves to a tyrant’s will. 
The great cry of all men was “Show us the Father,” 
and on our answer to that cry depended our ability 
to give to the world the true bread of life. Then, in 
regard to Christ, the most important question was 
not “ What is he?”’ but ‘What has he done for me?” 
In the hour when he had most power over us we 
thought of him only as a spirit and a mighty in- 
fluence. He led us to the Father, and that was 
enough. We could then cry “ Lord Jesus! thy work: 
for usis done.” He felt sure that if men would take ~ 
a deeper view of things they would see that beneath — 
all forms of faith there had been the same spiritual — 
life. Their work should be not to tear from their 
fellow men the things which had been helpful to 
them, but to give to the fainting nes the guidan¢ 
t, and point the: 


4 
He believed the day was coming when the first ques-. 
tion on men’s lips as the test of Christianity would 
not be “ What think ye of Christ, whose Son is he ?” 
but “ Lovest thou me?” 

On the motion of Mr. J. Srooxe a vote jof thanks. 
was passed to the ladies who had kindly given trays, ~~ 
on whose behalf Mr. Grorce Hopxins briefly 
responded,—The Rev. W. E. MELLONE moved a 
cordial yote of thanks to Mr. W. Talbot for his ser- 
vices in the chair, and said the newly-elected president 
was one of the oldest friends to the Christian Union 
in that district—Mr GrorGk Isaacs seconded the 
motion, which was carried with acclamation.—The — 
CHAIRMAN assured the meeting that he was at all — 
times ready to sacrifice his personal feelings when he. 
could be of any service to others, ; ; \ 
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HALE, CHESHIRE.—On Monday eve! 
inst., an entertainment was ai at ee : 
Schoolroom. In consequence of the mability 
indisposition, of John Hall, bie Eek ON 
preside, as had been announced, the ¢ air was tak 
by the minister (Rey. T. Lloyd Jones), and i 
programme was gone through, cons of reac 
by ladies and gentle 
from Knutsford, Man 
A vote of thanks to 
by the 
and the 


songs, duets, and trios 
of whom had come 
Styal, ané@ Altrincham, 
who had kindly taken part, pro 
man, was carried with acclamation, 
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BRISTOL: LEWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC 
MISSION, 

The annual meeting of this mission was held on 
Tuesday evening, 12th March, in the Mission Chapel, 
Lower Montague-street, A. H. Wansey, Esq., in the 
chair. The Chairman in his opening speech referred 
to the frequent exhortations that people received to 
make it a part of their duty as Christians to visit the 
poor, but, he said if there be one duty more than 
another that requires special aptitude and nice tact 
and. discrimination, it is trying to be of use to the 
poor, and, therefore, while it is still a duty to do 
whatever we can, we must be thankful that we are 
able to delegate the regular and systematic work of 
instructing and encouraging them to missionaries set 
apart for the purpose, amongst the most able and 
judicious of whom we may reckon our friends Mr, 
and Mrs, Andrews. 

The report of the committee stated that all the insti- 
tutions in connection with the mission were in good 
working order; and that the good that was being 
done was evident to all who were acquainted with 
the locality in which the mission is situated. Sani- 
tary improvements and the more general attendance 
of the children at school were gradually transforming 
the neighbourhood, and the mission supplied the 
much needed means of moral and religious influence, 
The year that has closed is made memorable by the 
death of Miss Mary Carpenter, one of the most zealous 
and earhest of the founders of this Domestic Mission. 
The present subscribers and friends desire to add their 
tribute of respect and esteem to that which has been 
given so generally through the length and breadth of 
the land, She has joimed 

- . « the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence— 
So to live is heaven. 

The Report of Mr. Andrews gave several interesting 
instances in which a little kindness and encourage- 
ment had been the means of inspiring fresh hope in 
the minds of men and women who seemed to be 
gradually sinking into a state of great depression, 
and in which he had prevailed upon them to 
attend the mission services instead of sitting at 
home and brooding over their troubles. Mr. 
Andrews is always an_ earnest advocate of 
temperance principles, and is able to show a very 
fair number of cases in which giving up an indulg- 
ence that so often leads to disastrous consequences 
has resulted in a steady improvement and increasing 
self-respect. It issometimes said that when a woman 
takes to drinking there is no hope of amendment. 
But he relates a circumstance which proves that hope 
of amendment should never be abandoned. One of 
the many working-men whom Mr. Andrews has suc- 
ceeded in inducing to give up drinking habits has 
been for some years res steady progress in home 
comforts, and very useful amongst his neighbours. 
Some time ago he took his old widowed mother to 
live with him, a woman terribly addicted to drinking, 
and who had fallen into great poverty in conse- 
quence; but only on, condition that she took a total 
abstinence pledge. She, knowing that these were the 
only terms in which she could share his comfortable 
fireside, consented, and, strange to relate, she is now 
one of the most zealousmembers in the Good Templars’ 

dge. Her craving for drink has quite left her, 
and she bids fair to end her days in a position of 
respectability, to which she had leng been astranger. 
The religious services, and the Sunday school, are 
reported to be well attended ; and this is fully sub- 
stantiated by the members of the Lewin’s Mead and 
Oakfield Road congregations who take part in them. 

Mrs. Andrews (who, we are glad to say, is now 
restored te health) is specially useful in looking after 
young girls at the very critical period of their enter- 
ang service. She has been the means of rescuing a 
great number of them who were on the very threshold 
of the most térrible danger, and by her gentleness 


and persuasive pleading has turned them into a better’ 


way. Not unfrequently has she had to seek, even in 
the haunts of vice, some young girl who, meeting 


only with harshness at home, had grown reckless and’ 


cast-off all restraint. And more than once she has been 
able, before it was teo late, to bring them back with 
her, and find them a respectable home. Mrs. Andrews 
is no donger’ able to do as much as she has done in 
former years, but her heart isin her work, and she 
has so far yielded-to the: advice of her friends as to 
reserve ‘her strength for those cases with which she 
is so ially to deal. 

The meeting was well attended, and.a-very hearty, 
spirit pervaded it from first to last. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
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“The preacher of the evening gave a very encouragi 
address, in whieh he expressed his satletaction with 
the report'that'had been submitted. Votesof thanks. 
Sr dren” ine Wilie, and 
active. members of the co ion. " The 
a} meeting was beld'on 


theirattendance, if this-method should stir up the 
y; the chair | after their property, no great harm would be done; 


being taken by Mr. Carter, Addresses were then given 
by Revs. T. Dunkerley, T, Bowring, 8. S. Tayler, Esq., 
and several members of the congregation. 

BIRKENHEAD: Mr. Joan Ruskin.—At the last 
meeting of the Birkenhead Literary and Scientific 
Society, Mr. Bancroft Cooke read an excellent paper 
on “John Ruskin,” in which he spoke of Mr Ruskin 
as a student of nature, a political economist, and a 
social reformer. The secretary of the society is the 
Rey. William Binns, who, a year or two ago, held the 
office of president. 


Bouton: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—The Rey. A. 
B. Camm, who is suffering from the consequences of 
a severely sprained foot, the result of an accident 
prior to beginning his work in Bolton, has felt him- 
self compelled to ask the committee of the Free 
Christian Church to release him from his engage- 
ment, with a view to rest and complete recovery. 
The committee unanimously requested Mr. Camm to 
reconsider his decision, but after a week’s deliberation 
he still felt it necessary, under the circumstances, to 
resign. Mr. Camm will terminate his ministry the 
first Sunday in April. 


CROFT, NEAR WARRINGTON.— On Saturday last 
a social meeting was held here, when upwards of 
seventy persons were present. A very comfortable 
cup of tea was provided in the schoolroom. After 
tea Mr. T. P, Jones presided, and in a few kind words 
gave a welcome to all, saying how glad he was to see 
Messrs. John and Joseph Clare, Mr. Richard Yates, 
and others present. Mr. John Phillips then expressed, 
in the interest of the young people, a desire to see 
the Croft congregation with asettled minister of their 
own, and adyised them to join the East Lancashire 
Unitarian Mission. He urged this upon the older 
members as a duty they owed to the younger ones 
and to the young of their respective growing-up 
families. By joining that Mission he thought they 
‘would soon have a minister who would attend to 
their various wants, consolidate them, and arm 
the young to resist temptations to fall 
away into irregular habits, His experience 
as a lay preacher among them was that 
such intermittent parochial labour as laymen 
could give was soon lost, because it could not be 
followed up persistently and continuously. The choir 
of the Astley chapel then gave a concert, interspersed 
with recitations. For this purpose they had come a 
distance of six miles. All the pieces were: well 
received, and appeared to be enjoyed.. Subsequently 
Mr. John Mather addressed the meeting, and he. also 
urged the Croft friends to join the East Lancashire 
Mission, Mr. Samuel Holt also spoke, as did Mr. 
Rodgers, the minister at Astley, in reply to a vote of 
thanks to the Astley friends for their kind visit and 
services, This meeting, it is hoped, will be the 
beginning of new spirit. and life in this old. congre- 
gation, which has a much better chapel in which to 
meet than the old Risley chapel, given up to the 
Scotch Presbyterians many years ago. 

DERBY: F'RIARGATE CHAPEL.—On Monday eyven- 
ing last an old scholars’ re-union party was held in 
connection with the Friargate Chapel, Derby. About 
100 teachers, adult scholars, former scholars, and old 
friends sat down to tea. After tea there was what is 
called a conversazioen, which in this case was a really 
pleasant talk among old and new friends, interspersed 
with music, &c. There was no. standing on forms, 
except for the sake of witnessing some “shocking” 
experiments with a galvanic battery. In the course of 
the evening“ Auld Lang Syne” was sung with a hearty 
joining of hands-and voices. Later on.an opportunity 
was afforded for the younger members to enjoy them- 
selves in a more exuberant fashion; but it was to be 
observed that some of the oldest displayed.an activity 
in the performance of “Sir Roger” which might 
fairly vie with that of Mr. Pickwick and Old Mrs. 
Wardle themselves. The party was arranged and 
invitations sent out by the Monday evening class, 
which has been well attended, and has done useful 
work in the study of English literature during the 
winter, and which has been brought by it to an 
agreeable close. Altogether, for numbers and general 
heartiness, it was the most successful gathering which 
has been held in the Friargate Schoolroom for many 
years. The proceedings were closed with the hymn, 
“ Holiest, breathe an evening blessing.” 

ELuAND;—The Rey. A. Buckley, of Elland, con- 
cluded his ministry as missionary of the West Riding 
Unitarian Mission on March 12, On Sunday, March 
10, at the close of the evening service, the congrega- 
tion passed a resolution tendering its warmest thanks 
to him for the untiring energy, zeal, and ability 
manifested during the four years he has occupied the 
pulpit, and deeply regretting the discontinuance of 
his labour amongst them, and assuring him that he 
would always command their respect and admiration. 

Hovty.—A lecture was delivered. at the Mechanics’ 
Institute on Thursday’ evening by the Rev. J, M. 
Dixon, whose: subject was “George Dawson.” Mr: 
Dixon described the life of Mr. Dawson, giving many 
examples of his manly character. At the close a 
cordial vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer, 

_ Hinorey.—The annual. congregational tea party 
was'theld on Monday evenings. March 18th, in the 
new? schedlrooms. e report, read by Mr, Jones, 
seth ste aeeess an ca ee ing’ account bg Nera 
a caps work done during the ear, All the 
seats in the body of the etiton ared, were 
now let; and some of them twiee over. Tt had lately 
been decided te let! more seats in the same way, in 
‘eases where the present holders were not regular in 


original seatholders to look betterand more frequently 


ties, 
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and besides, it was suggested that the difficulty might 
shortly be overcome by improvements in the chapel 
which would. afford accommodation for all par- 
The Sunday tchool, with its various classes 
and institutions, was shown to be in its usual active and 
vigorous condition. The Mutual Improvement Class 
had been well attended and very lively discussions 
had taken place, joined in by persons holding various 
and remarkably divergent creeds, and by some persons 
holding, seemingly, no creeds at all. After some dis 
cussion on the report, the Chairman, the Rev, A. 
Rushton, called on two young men to address the 
meeting, who gave very interesting accounts of their 
progress from orthodoxy to Unitarianism, The one 
had left the Church of England, and the other had 
left the Methodists. Quite a large number of indi- 
viduals, chiefly young men, have become Unitarians 
in the adjoining township of Westhoughton. Hight 
of these have in the course of the year taken seats in 
the Hindley chapel, and are becoming active mem- 
bers of the congregation. The rest of the evening 
was taken up with singing, dramas, and speeches by 
the chairman, by Mr. Fogg, and various members of 
the congregation. 

K®rIGHLEY.—The teachers, scholars, and friends of 
the Sunday school held their first tea party on Tues~ 
day. After tea they adjourned to the meeting-room 
above, where an entertainment consisting of readings, 
singing, and speeches was given. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Greenwood Hopkinson, of West 
Leeds-street, and speeches were given by the Rev. 
W. Blazeby, B.A., and Mr. G. Simpson, of Keighley. 
Recitations were given by several of the school 
children. Mr. J. Foulds presided at the harmonium, 
and a very enjoyable meeting was brought to a close 
by votes of thanks to the chairman and others who 
had taken part in the entertainment. 


LivERPOoL: SunpDAY ScHoon AssocrATIoN.—A 
meeting of the District Sunday School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on the 14th inst., at the Domestic 
Mission, Beaufort-street. After tea the Rev. J. 
Shannon took the chair, when the secretary, the Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, read the annual report and accounts, 
The paper of the evening, entitled “The Sunday 
School Teacher: What is his Ideal?” was read by 
Mr. J. F. Robinson, and gave great pleasure and 
stimulus. It was followed by a hearty and useful 
discussion, after which various plans for increasing 
the work and usefulness of the Asociation were 
mooted and debated upon. The usual votes of thanks 
closed an unusually interesting meeting. 


LONDON: STHPNEY COLLEGE CHAPEL,—On Wed- 
nesday evening, the Rey, R. Spears delivered the 
eighth of a series of theological lectures. The chapel 
has been well filled every evening, and the discussion, 
at the close of each lecture, with orthodox ministers 
and others has been in general typical of the greatest 
fairness and the best feeling. The chapel on the 
Sunday evenings has been unusually well attended 
since the commencement of the lectures. An interest- 
ing meeting was held on Monday evening, called a 
musical soirée, at which Mr. Cook, in the name of 
the congregation, presented to Miss Cogswell, the . 
organist, a handsome gold watch as an expression of 
the gratitude of the members and friends of the 
chapel for her free and valuable service at the organ 
and her willingness at all times to aid the congrega- 
tion. About 120 friends were present at tea and 
during the evening to listen’ to the various pieces of 
music, which were excellently rendered. The Rey. R. 
Spears presided. ; 

Mertuyr: Soup KitcHEen.—aAn interesting inci- 
dent took place at the Drill Hall on Wednesday 
morning, March 13th, when the captain of the bread 
cutters, the Rev. N. R. Williams, called his brethren 
into the ante-room and presented each with a 
valuable copy of the late Dr. Channing’s works, 
which Mr. Williams had procured from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, whose 
secretary, the Rey. H. lerson, M.A., had kindly 
forwarded the books free of all charge.. In pre- 
senting the books Mr. Williams touched upon 
the good work in which they were all engaged, and 
congratulated his bread-cutting brethren on tho 
amiable feelings that existed between them and 
himself, differing widely as they did from him in 
religion. It pleased him to know that although they 
couldnot agree with him as to all the “essentials oi 
Christianity,” yet they could meet him there and 
work with him heart and soul on the broad principle 
of Christian charity,' as votaries of the greatest 
of the three Christian graces, according to the great 
Apostle Paul. The gift was highly appreciated by 
each recipient, 

Morrram.—aA most interesting gathering of old 
friends took place on Sunday last, consisting of 
members of the congregation and teachers of the 
Sunday school, together with others from a distance 
who were formerly connected with the place. The 
object which drew so many together was to present 
a token of esteem and affection to Alderman Duck~ 
worth, Mayor of Bury, who had rendered valuable 
service in the past in the Sunday school and in the 
church. After tea a meeting was held, beginning 
with singing; reading the Scriptures, and prayer. The 
Rey. N. Green then referred to the one for whieh 
they were assembled. It was to testify their respect 
and affection for one who, by his benevolence and 
uprightness of character, had. earned their esteem 
and love. Mr. John Sidebottom then presented 
Mr. Duckworth with a memorial. In the course oi 
his speech he reviewed some of the pleasing incidents 
of Mr. Duckworth’s connection with the Mottrans 
In y, Mr. Duckworth 
recalled the time when he first. came to Mottram, of 


the happy years he had passed in the Sunday school 
and in the church, of the unabated interest he still 
felt in the place, and thanked his dear friends for 
their kind utterances towards him and his family, 
adding that the memorial received would be highly 
prized by him as long as he lived, and by his family 
after him, Other speeches were delivered by the 
following gentlemen :—Messrs. Lowe, Shaw, Barlow, 
Booth, Watts, and Chorlton. During the evening the 
church choir sang several hymns, and the meeting 
was closed with prayer by the minister, 

OvER DARWEN.—On Wednesday evening last the 
first of a series of three lectures on Cookery was given 
by Miss Clewis, of the Manchester School of Cookery, 
in connection with the Unitarian cause. The lecturer 
illustrated her remarks by making a number of dishes 
an the presence of her audience. At the close of the 
lectyre the food was distributed among those present. 
The chair was taken by T. W. Ashton, Esq., who in a 
pleasant and suggestive speech introduced the lec- 
turer, Great interest was evinced by those present 
(about 130), and it is anticipated that at the next 
lectures the audiences will be still larger. In moving 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, thé Rev. C. H. Osler 
said that he had been much impressed with the kind 
courtesy of Mr. Ashton, to whom he went a perfect 
stranger to ask him to preside on that occasion. 

SHEFFIELD: UPPERTHORPE,—The annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Upperthorpe Unitarian 
Chapel was held on Tuesday, the 12th inst., when 
about 130 members and friends sat down to tea. 
After tea the meeting was presided over by the Rev. G. 
Knight, pastor, whose apparently completely restored 
health, and the excellent address he delivered, caused 
an unusual amount of cheerfulness to prevail. The 
Rey. Eli Fay, minister of Upper Chapel, in a vigorous 
speech, spoke of the great work that was now 
demanding the attention of our Church. He once 
more assured his friend Mr. Knight, and his people, 
“that he should always be ready to do allin his power 
to strengthen their hands. The interest he felt in their 
prosperity was scarcely second to what he felt in 
regard to his own people. Messrs. Bramley, Webster. 
J. Armitage, J. B. Wostinholm, and H. Rowley 
also delivered addresses. The most pleasant part of 
the proceedings was a presentation to. Mrs. 
Knight, wife of the pastor. Mr. Woollen, on behalf 
of the congregation, made the presentation, which 
consisted of a beautifully carved lady’s work table, 
and a purse of gold. Mr. Woollen, in the course of 
his remarks, said that the ladies of the congregation, 
impressed with a sense of Mrs. Knight’s great worth, 
of her indefatigable and self-denying zeal to promote 
the happiness of the congregation, of her undeviating 
geniality and kindness to all alike, of the continued 
solicitude she has evinced for the suffering and poor, 
had determined to make a record of the esteem 
and love which were felt towards her by every 
member of the congregation. Mrs. Knight, who 
was somewhat overpowered by the warm attach- 
ment manifested towards her, acknowledged the 
gift in a few graceful words; as also did 
Mr. Knight. 

Sranv.—The annual meeting of the congregation 
was held on Wednesday evening, the 13th instant, 
and was attended by 100 of the adult worshippers 
at the chapel. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. 
Squire Cheetham, the senior warden, who was sup- 
ported by the Revs. William Harrison, J. McDowell, 
W. C. Squier, Messrs. W. H. Taylor, Mark Taylor, F. 
C. Roscow, and W. Horrocks. Satisfactory reports 
and statements of accounts from congregation and 
Sunday school having been read arid adopted, Mr. 
Roscow was elected warden for the next two years. 
A resolution conveying the thanks of the congrega- 
tion to the Misses Philips, of Penmoyle,near Chepstow, 
for their generous donation of £200 towards defraying 
the expense of enlarging the chapel yard and improy- 
ing the chapel, was heartily adopted. The rest of 
the proceedings consisted of speeches by the Revs. 
McDowell, Harrison, Squier, Messrs. Horrocks, Darby- 
shire, Smart, Taylor, &c., and a musical entertainment 
given by the choir, under the efficient direction of 
Miss Raglan, the chapel organist. The meeting was 
one of the best attended and most pleasant ever held 
at Stand. 

SrouRBRIDGE.—A course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures at the Presbyterian Chapel has just been con- 
cluded. The following is a list of the lecturers and 
their subjects, in the order iu which the lectures were 
given :—Mr. Geo, St. Clair (Birmingham), “ Agnos- 
ticism ;” Rev. John Gordon (Kenilworth), “ Universal 
Redemption ;” Rev. Wm. Cochrane (Cradley), “ Per- 
sonal Inquiry: The Method of Forming Personal 
Belief ;” Rey. W. E. Mellone (Kidderminster), 
“ Liberal Religion: Whatis it?” Rey. John Cuck- 
son (Birmingham), “Modern Materialism in its 
Relation to Religious Thought;” Rey. M. 
Gibson (Dudley), “The Name Emmanuel (God 
with us). as applied to Christ;” Rev. T. B. 
Broadrick (The Lye), “The World Waiting for 
the Human Jesus ;” Rey. D. Maginnis (Stourbridge), 
“The Mythology of the Old Testament;” Rey. Chas, 
Clarke (Birmingham), “Man’s Life on Earth: its 
Divine Purpose and End;”’ Rey. H. W. Crosskey 
(Birmingham), “ Modern Scientific Discoveries: how 
do they affect our Religion?” The attendance 
throughout the course was very-satisfactory, keeping 
up, indeed increasing, to the very last. Tracts were 
freely distributed at the close of each lecture. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received.—T. B.; G.G. FS. 
Several letters onthe Papacy, and on Congregational 
Singing, are held over. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


March 22, 1878. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SPIRIT OF WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


To the Editors.—Mr. Lake complains that I “ con- 
demned a discourse on the strength of a brief notice 
reporting half a dozen detached sentences.” He is 
not accurate. I did not presume to condemn a dis- 
course; I only condemned a specific teaching about 
war, which seemed to me to be specially mischievous 
at a time when the nation required everything caleu- 
lated to soothe irritation, to restrain passion, and to 
calm exaggerated fears. I fully sympathise with 
Mr. Lake about the impropriety of founding an 
opinion upon a brief notice of what is said, but it 
was his ferocious text that led me to think the notice 
was not far wrong; and his letter confirms me in 
my judgment as to what his teaching was. 
Against that teaching I felt bound, on public grounds, 
to make “war,” and “blessed be Jehovah” who taught 
“my fingers to fight.” Iam glad, however, to hear 
that his discourse “ denounced war in clear and strong 
terms as being alike the folly, the wickedness, and 


the madness of nations;” butif war is “folly,” and 
“wickedness,” and “madness,’g whatever did Mr. 
Lake mean by standing up with his war paint on at 
a critical stage of the war fever? Thatis the point. 
When the fever was at its height, why did he ad- 
minister a stimulant in the form of a plea in favour 
of fighting for something called “ dignity ;” and why 
did he so pointedly suggest that the religious message 
for the hour was embodied in the statement that God 
teaches people’s fingers to fight? We had had too 
much of that already, and we wanted from our 
teachers all we could get on the other side. Mr. Lake 
asks me what I should have said if he had taken for 
his text the words of Jesus: “ I came not to send peace 
but a sword.” Well, if he had founded upon that text 
a justification for war, oran incentive to it, I should 
have been very much surprised, for Jesus himself 
explains his words by showmg how his new and 
revolutionary ideas will divide people even in house- 
holds, as new and revolutionary ideas always do. Of 
the reference to the sword in Luke xxii. 36, I can 
only say that it is out of harmony with Christ’s 
ordinary language, and J do not understand it. I see 
nothing inconsistent in the statements that Jesus has 
“won a deathless empire over the hearts of men,” 
and that the past 1,800 years have been “more fruitful 
of bloodshed, cruelty, and strife than any 1,800 years 
that went before ;” for the two statements refer to 
different persons, spheres, or events. Both statements 
are true. An ancient psalmist, as we know, can mis- 
understand God, and take Him to be a huge fighting 
man; and, in like manner, a modern “Christian ’ 
can misunderstand Christ, and take him _ to 
approve of an auto da fé: ‘but these are the 
errors of stumbling men; and his “empire” 
advances notwithstanding, and is, thank God! a great 
reality. Mr. Lake thinks I condemned a discourse 
because I questioned a particular teaching in it. So 
also he thinksthat I condemned a whole psalm because 
of one verse init. I did nothing of the kind. If 
there are bad apples in a barrel, I take them out, I 
do not throw the whole away. Still, I confess I have 
but little liking for the rough, fighting saints of the 
Old Testament, with their frequent appeals to God 
as a boisterous red-handed warrior, 

IT hardly know what Mr. Lake means by the 
statement that war is “an honoured and recognised 
institution of Christian nations ;’ but I presume 
that he regrets that this is so, for he also says 
it is “the folly, the wickedness, and the madness of 
nations.” As a “folly,” a “wickedness,” and a 
“madness,” it ought not to be “honoured and 
recognised,” but dishonoured and discountenanced ; 
and that can best be done by discarding the barbarous 
language of the fighting saints, and by making a 
dead set against the war spirit when it is rampant, as 
it was a few weeks ago. But, even though war were 
a necessity for the preservation of “national exist- 
ence,” surely the assertion of its necessity and possible 
sanctity, during the late foolish, wicked, or unfor- 
tunate war fever, was singularly ill-timed and out of 
place. It would, of course, be great presumption to 
say this by way of calling our friend Mr, Lake to 
account; but in discussing a great public question 
these references are useful and necessary, and I think 
too well of him to imagine that he would wish us not 
to speak right out at a time like this—Yours truly, 

J. PAGE Hopps. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


To the Editors—I have read with very great 
pleasure the.article which you recently printed on 
Congregational Singing, and also the correspondence 
which hasresultedtherefrom, Beforethe editorial veto 
is brought forward I should be glad to say a word. As 
it appears to me, organs and choirs are most useful 
things in so far as they assist and stimulate congre- 
gational singing; but when they are vicarious or 
nearly so, and simply take the place of that singing, 
they become both religiously and from a congrega- 
tional point of view a great mistake. I have ‘no 
objection to a sacred concert, but I do not think that 
we need indulge in that sort of thing during the time 
of public worship ; though, of course, an anthem by 
the choir would be perfectly permissible. That great 
improvements in congregational singing have 
yet to be effected I have not a doubt, but 
these improvements will only be brought about 
with a more extended knowledge of music 
itself. To me it seems somewhat marvel- 
lous that from year’s end to year’s end a num- 
ber of people should meet together for the purpose 


of worshipping God, and of singing His praise in sueh 
an ill-prepared way as they do. I suppose that. few 
of them would take an engagement in the ball-room 
unless they had previously done something towards 
mastering the very fascinating and graceful art of 
dancing. I wonder if the intelligent and musical 
rendering of divine praise is less momentous or im- 
portant? Fortunately, however, music is itself so 
delightful and delighting that if the means are only 
provided and the opportunities afforded the desired 
result is almost certain to accrue. In the public 
worship, friends knowing what is to be done will, I 
feel sure, come prepared to do it. . 
The first step to take in the accomplishment of the 
desideratum is the choosing of a tune book suitable 
to your hymns, and the introduction to the con- 
gregation of as many of those tune books as 
possible. Some might be provided, and others 
might be sold on the cheapest terms; and 
of course a book one of the editions of which is yery 
low priced would, from a pecuniary point of yiew 
be the most suitable to a general congregation. A 
general congregational practice under the manage- 
ment of the organist and the choir would then have 
to be instituted, and experience has shown that sueh 
practices have soon become immensely popular among 
the people themselves; though possibly some might 
be able, as well as would prefer, to take the practice 
at home. The improvement in congregational singing 


would in avery short time be found to be simply 


marvellous. Taste and effect could very soon be 
introduced, and gradually our church music would be 
found to have a grandeur and glory approachingly 
commensurate with its importance and meaning. 
Compared with what may now and then, and here 
and there, be heard in the way of grumble and 
struggle and shout, or else of comparative congre- 
gational silence and professional musical sweetness, 


precision, and delight, we should have a fulness, depth, 


harmony, and volume of sound which would be simply. 
grand to hear and delightful to participate in. 

The preliminary difficulties of teaching sigh‘~singing 
are reduced to their minimum by using the moyeable 
doh system, @.e., the calling of each major key-note 
doh. This will render the teaching of yocal music 
far simpler than in the ordinary way. And if an 
congregation really wanted to produce at a sma 
cost, and in the least possible time, a more general, 
yet musically correct, rendering of divine praise, they 
might purchase copies of a tune-book published b 
Gall and Inglis, of Edinburgh, entitled the Union. 
Sacred Tune Book, containmg 490 tunes and 19 
chants, price 2s., or 1s. 6d. for the separate voice 
parts. It is called the Union tune book because itis 
published in Hamilton’s patent union notation, which 
has the initial letter of the names of the nate inside 
the ordinary musical characters;themselyes This 
makes the matter easy from the very first, and 
enables a competent teacher to teach at one an@ the 
same time, without any further books of instruction, 
both music and psalmody. Indeed, one good re- 
hearsal would be sufficient to master the four parts 
of any of our ordinary hymn tunes, whilst a repeti- 
tion of such rehearsals would soon produce an 
efficiency simply surprising. ~ 

Of course all this has nothing to do with the 
question of a yoluntary or a paid choir, nor do I at 
all wish to enter into that point, being often a quess 
tion simply of means; but undoubtedly, with regard 
to the people themselves, the most competent 
instruction and the finest musical taste woul pron 
duce the most perfect and desirable result. ; 

In addition to the improvement and considerable 
extension of congregational singing, it will be found 
that the method now suggested would material! 
enlarge the attendance at our public worship ani 
add to the usefulness and sociability of our con 
gational life, while sacred singing in the faunily 
circle—a thing with us much to be desired—woull 
almost become an institution. The g rehearssis~> 
might also be made semi-religious By opening and — 
closing them with prayer.—Yours faithfully. 4. 

Liverpool. F. SummeErs, _ 


COMING WEEK. , 


DOB LANE.—On Sunday, closing services. Preachers, mern- 
ing, Rev. B. A. Steinthal; afternoon, Rey. H. Allens endl 
Lente, nee. Wm. Gaskell, M.A, i j 
: EssrXx-StREEL CHAPEL.—On Tuesday evening, a 
lecture by the Rev. T. W. Freckelton, on “Te os 
Man’s Life,” and on Thursday at Hammersmith Town i. 
LONDON: Carter LANE Misston.—On Sunday - 
annual sermon, by Rey. J. A. Picton, at Ham Pa 
On Monday evening, annual meeting of the Mission. — 
MISSION SUNDAY: Norra Mrpianp Disrrrcr.—On Sun- 
day next, sermons and collections in aid of the Presbyterian 


and Unitarian Association. ; 
MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
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CHURCH, 
On. Sunday next, the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will preach. 
In the morning, ‘‘ The Gospel of Spring.” Services, 10 30 and 
630. The Offertory. 


HE MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING and SOIREE will be held at the 
Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Wednesday evening, April 3rd. 
Tea on the table at 6 p.m. The chair will be taken at 7 p.m. 
by the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A.. and the meeting will be 
addressed by the Revs, C. Beard, B.A., and C. Hargrove, B.A., 
and other gentlemen. 8. A. STEINTHAL, Sec. 


IRMINGHAM FREE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY, LOWER FAZELEY STREET. 

The First ANNIVERSARY of the Dedication of the Church 
will be celebrated by SPECIAL SERVICES on Sunday, April 
7th. Morning preacher, Mr. GEO, R. TWINN; Evening, 
Rey. C. CLARKE. 

On Monday, April 8th, a Public TEA and MEETING. Chair 
to be taken at seven o’clock, by W. KENRICK, Esq., Mayor. 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS in Upper Brook-street Church, in 
support of these Schools, will be preached on Sunday, April 
7th, by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Leicester. Morning 
service at 10 45; Evening service at 6 30. A Collection will be 
made at each service. Z 


RESTON.—SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
ae April 14th, by Rev. FRANK W. WALTERS, of 


Be SACHETS E NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1878. 
All Applications for these Examinations must be made in 
writing to the Secretary not later than 10th April. Such appli- 
cations must state— 


(a) The full names and addresses of candidates who intend 
to present themselves for examination. 


(%) The subjects in which they desire to be examined. 

(c) The full names and addresses of atleast two persons who 
will undertake personally to conduct the examination in 
accordance with the regulations. Of these, one must also 
tmdertake to act as local correspondent, through whom all sub- 
sequent correspondence with the College authorities must pass. 

@ A fee of 2s. 6d. for each candidate must be forwarded 
with the application. 

P.O.0. to be made payable at Withington to the Secretary, 

Rey. CHARLES T, POYNTING, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 


ry the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament Assembled. 
The Humble Petition of the undersigned Women of the 
United Kingdom 
Bhaweth : ; 
That whereas your petitioners desire to raise the standard 
of public morality, and that whereas every legal and official 


. Sanction given to prostitution is a barrier to such effort and an 


encouragement to vice, your petitioners humbly pray that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts 1866-69 be immediately and uncon- 
ditionally repealed. 

This petition is in course of signature in support of the bill 
before Parliament for the repeal of the acts. Sheets for signa- 
ture may be obtained from Miss M. Priestman, Durdham 
Park, Bristol. 


MAN CHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
GOOD FRIDAY next, the 19th April, at Manchester. 

The day 8 proceedings will commence with a RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE in Cross-street Chapel, when a Sermon will be 
preached by the 

Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. 
Service to commence at eleven o’clock. 

_ After the Sermon, a Collection will be made inaid of the Pub- 
lishing Fund, as the Committee is most desirous of paying off 
the debt due to the Treasurer. 

After this service, Dinner will be provided in the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, at a charge of Ninepence each person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square, at two o’clock. The chair to be taken by 
the President of the Association, EDWIN WINSER, Esq. 

Tea will be provided, at four o’clock, in the Lower Mebaley: 


- Street Schools, ata charge of Sixpence each person. 


As ample accommodation will be provided by the friends at 
Mosley-street, both for dinner and tea, the Committee trusts 
that all friends will avail of the same, and thus avoid the possi- 
bility of a loss. x : 

The EVENING MEETING will be held in the Memorial 

. The chair to be taken, at six o'clock prompt, by the 
Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL. 


The following Papers will be read, to be followed by dis- 


cussion :— : 
Mr, GEORGE CUNLIFFE, of Bolton: 
Subject :—‘* Our Elder Classes and their Teachers.” . 
Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS: 
 Subject:—“ Week Evening Amusements for Sunday 
Scholars.” 


Deputations from the London, Midland, and Yorkshire 
Sunday-school Associations are expected to be present. 
JESSE PILCHER, ) Hon. 
JOHN REYNOLDS, § Secs. 


ZT ONPoN DOMESTIC MISSION. 


The ANNUAL SERMONS in behalf of the above Mission 
will be preached by the Rev. CHARLES HARGROYHE, B.A., 
of Leeds, on Sunday, May 26th—in the morning, at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Paradise Place, Hackney; and in the even- 
ing, at the new station of the Mission, George’s Row, Lever- 
street, St. Luke’s. 

ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
“The College adheres to its original principle of freely impart- 
ing Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption 
of particular doctrines.” 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for Competi- 
tion TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable for two 
years, at any British or Irish University. 

Atthe time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar is to 
furnish a written statement that it is his bona fide intention to 
enter Manchester New College as a Divinity Student, the first 
session after graduation. 

The examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.,on Thursday and, Friday, May 9th and 
10th, at 9 a.m. 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A. 
26, George-street, Manchester ; or 8 
Rey. CHARLES BEARD, B.A in 


Aes 


13, Southill Road, Liverpool, 


OMMISSION-STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


A Be Anyi Zit BANA) DR 
for the 
SALE OF FANCY AND USEFUL ARTICLES 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 
BANK-STREET SCHOOLROOMS, 


(the use of which has been very kindly granted for this purpose 
by the congregation) 
On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FripAy, and SATURDAY, 
April 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1878. 
In order to raise a sum of money sufficient to clear off a debt 
of £650 on the present buildings, and for intended improvements. 
PATRONS: 
His Worship the MAYOR of Bolton. 
R. N. Philips, Esq., M.P. Alderman Thos. Lever. 
John Hick, Esq. M.P. Councillor J. C. Haslam. 
J. K. Cross, M.P. Councillor Thos, Bramley. 
The Mayor of Manchester. Councillor J.J. Bradshaw. 
The Mayor of Bury. Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S8. 
Abel Heywood, Esq. (ex-Mayor | Rev. A. B. Camm. 
of Manchester.) Rev. ©. A. Berry. 
Richard Harwood, Esq., J.P. | John Grundy, Esq. 
(ex-Mayor of Salford.) Joseph Lupton. Esq. 
Joseph Cook, Esq., J.P. Arthur Greg, Esq. 
H. J. Leppoce, Esq., J.P. William Haslam, Esq. 
Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., J.P. John Harwood, Esq. 
Caleb Wright, Esq., J.P. Frank Taylor, Esq. 
Charles Taylor, Esq. J.?. William Inglis, Esq. 


The BAZAAR will be OPENED on Wednesday, April 10th, 
at Eleven a.m, by 


Bye ¥> We O'O'D, 
(ex-Mayor of Manchester.) 


THOMAS RAWSON, Esq., of Manchester, will Preside at the 
Piano, and give Selections of Music at intervals during the day, 
LUNCH WILL BE PROVIDED AT 1 30, 

On each of the following days the Bazar will be open at 2 p.m. 

Rooms will be set apart for the Exhibition of Electrical 
Appliances, Microscopical Objects, and other interesting 
Curiosities. Vocal and Instrumental Music, and various enter- 
ments will be given at intervals. 

ADMISSION :—Wednesday, from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., 2s. 6d.; 
from 6 p.m., 1s. Thursday, from 2 to 6 p.m., 1s.; from 
6 p.m., 6d. Friday and Saturday, all day, 6d. Season Tickets, 3s. 
Children under twelve half-price. 

The support of the public is earnestly solicited, and contribu- 
tions in saleable articles will be thankfully received by any of the 
following stall Holders :— , 

No. I. Srany. 


Mrs. Lazenby, 15, Deane Terrace, Deane. 
Miss Tottie, Strangeways, Manchester. 


No. IL. Sraur. 


Mrs. John Harwood, Woodsleigh, Heaton. 
Miss Nuttall, South Bank, Heaton. 


No. IIT. 8raur. 
Miss Haslam, Gilnair House, Bolton. 
Miss Hay, The Hanlgh, Bolton. 

No. IY. Star, 


Mrs. Dutton, 349, Blackburne Road, Bolton. 
Mrs. Thos. Rigby, 43, Bayley-street, Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton. 
Miss Taylor, 54, Radcliffe Road. Bolton. 
Miss Crook, Victoria Terrace, Bolton. 
Miss Kenyon, Manchester Road, Bolton. 
Miss Bromley, 80, Blackburn-street, Bolton. 
Miss Riding, Davenport-street, Bolton. 
No. V. STALL. 
Miss Pilling, 22, Marlborough-street, Bolton. 
Mrs. Geo. Cunliffe, Heaton. 
Mrs. Kay, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 
Mrs. Jos. Pilling, Blackburn Road, Bolton, 
Miss Latham, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 
Miss Carling, Devonport-street, Bolton. 
; ScHoou STALL. 

Miss Bridge, Regent Terrace, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Miss Ashley, Hammond-street, Bolton. . ae 
Miss Smith. Derby-street, Bolton. 
Miss Waring, Noble-street, Bolton. 

REFRESHMENT STALL. 
Miss Heap, Chorley New Road, Bolton: or by 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, Deane, Bolton, 
Secretary, 


~ 


A’B EL ESQ. 


|} ENDAL: UNITARIAN SCHOOL.—The 
Ladies interested in the school work determined some 

time ago, to try toraise a school house in which the education 
of the children would be more complete than is possible when 
the classes have to be held in a chapel. For this purpose they 
formeda committee, and set to work, and the result of their efforts 
so far is the purchasing a plot of land in an open part of the 
town. A Bazaar in aid of the Building Fund will be held on the 
llth of April. Contributions in money or work will be grate- 
fully received by 

Mrs. MACDONALD, 6, Lound-street, Kendal. 

Miss A. K. GREENHOW, Anchorite House, Kendal. 

Miss RUDD, Greenside, Kendal. 


PH SOUTH WALES DISTRESS FUND, 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTION. £ 8s. d. 
Park Lane—per Rev. Geo. Fox; per Rev. J.J.George 1 6 0 

Mr. George would respectfully intimate that a few articles of 
clothing for boys would be very useful. 

Any subscriptions sent to the Rey. R.J. Jones, Myrtle Cottage 
Aberdare, will be distributed among our churches in relieving 
the most needy cases of our people. 

Parcels of clothing sent to the Rey. J. J. George, Unity 
Foner; Aberdare, will be thankfully acknowledged in the 

eraida. 


TuE Boston Pulpit being now Vacant, SUPPLIES 
for short periods are Wanted.—Apply to THOS. MEGGITT, 
Secretary. 


F\HE PULPIT of the Unitarian Church, Stockton- 
on-Tees, will be Vacant after the 3lst March.—Applica- 
tions to M. HEAVISIDE, Secretary, Finkle-street. 


A Young LADY HELP WANTED to do house- 

work and a little cooking: liberal views preferred.— 
Apply, after four, Saturday, 12, Oxford Gardens West, Lad- 
broke Grove Road, Notting Hill. 


ANTED, by « Lady of experience, a Situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS: English, French, Music, 

and Calisthenics: excelent references.—Address M. A., Herala 
office, 55, Market-street, Manchester. 


NUTSFORD.—The NEXT TERM will begin 
in Miss ARDERN’S School on Monday, April 29th. 


‘OLLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRKDALE, 
Hf. SOUTHPORT.—The NEXT QUARTER will begin on 


Thursday, April 4th. 
B. TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S., Principal. 


OUTHPORT.— BOARDING SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The NEW QUARTER begins April 2nd.—For 

prospectus, apply to Miss CURTIS, Principal, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 

PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by able masters. The 
majority of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Ex- 
aminations in the Manchester centre eame from this school. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—A long-established and 
well-known Boarding School for Boys may be shortly 
TRANSFERRED to a competent person with means: capital 
required, £800: a good opening for a Unitarian or Liberal 
Churchman, or for a proprietary school.—Apply, with real 
name and address, to Scholasticus, at the office of this paper. 
I INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 
EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a First- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 
recreation, in a delightful country district. Every effort is 
made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 
and to-adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physical and mental. 
References and prospectus on application. JAMES WOOD. 
ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instrue- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, Xc. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. > 

DUCALLON: LNG b RMAN Y, 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and other mineralsprings. English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Varice Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rev. ©. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. ae 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLARSHIP 

will be awarded on this Foundation after the next 

Examination, provided that Candidates of sufficient merit 

resent themselves. The next Examination will be held at 

niversity Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive 
days, in November, 1878. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, gra- 
duation, and other points, the particulars of which, as well as 
copies of the scheme of Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Trust, and the names and 
SRaresees of all Ie geeryes mye a orp 3 the Secretary, at 

ity Hall, on or before October 1, t 
ag ae PERCY LAWFORD, BSeoretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, February 12, 1878, 
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The Melbourne City Council is spending £2,500 
upon planting trees in the streets; an example for 
municipal bodies in England. 

Last year one cemetery chaplain had to read the 
burial service 1,592 times for his salary of £200. 
This would be about half-a-crown a time. 

The Duke of Norfolk has erected a house for the 
Vincentian fathers at Sheffield at a cost of £10,000; 
and is also about to build a new presbytery for them. 

Lord Justice Bramwell was presented with a pair 
of white gloves at Leicester, there being no cases of 
any kind to try—a circumstance which has not 
happened in the borough for nearly ten years. 

The Church party in Rhyl, to prevent a School 
Board agitation, are going to increase the national 
school accommodation of the town. £1,000 is 
required. Archdeacon Morgan has offered £100, 

The Royal Geographical Society contemplate 
sending out a new expedition for the exploration of 
Africa, the probable field of exploration being the 
regions between Mombassa and Mount Kenia and 
Victoria Nyanza. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., remarks that it is the 
truest policy of employers to come into close contact 
with their men; and while thoroughly believing in 
the right of workmen to combine, he still contends 
that trades unions have caused increasing alienation 
between employers and employed. 

It is worth while emphasising the fact that the 
masons, who failed in their strike for higher wages, 
and have damaged themselves by attracting other 
labour into London, spent £30,000 in their vain 
endeavour, Had they distributed it amongst them- 
selves; it would have given them £50 apiece. 

Lord Granville holds that the depression in trade 
is due ina measure to the bankruptey of a great 
many nations, who have been good enough to swell 
the inflation that existed by buying our products, 
and paying for them, in the most amiable way, 
with the money they had borrowed form ourselves. 
I During 1877 the lifeboats of the National Lifeboat 

nstitution saved no fewer than 841 lives, under cir- 
cumstances in which no ordinary boat could have 
been used without great risk to those on board. 
And this great uggregate of humane service has been 
yendered without the loss of a single man of the 
brave lifeboats’ crews, 

Two more good and able men in the Victoria 
Nyanza Mission of the Church Missionary Society 
have been called to lay down their lives on behalf of 
Africa. Lieutenant G. Shergold Smi.h, the leader 
of the Church Missionary Society’s expedition, and 
Mr. O'Neill, a fellow-labourer in the mission, have 
lost their lives by violence. e 

Mr. Thomas Hughes says that co-\peration cannot 
be classed among modern schemes, as it dates from 
the Middle Ages, when the movement found its home 
in the monasteries, in which groups of men gathered 
together-against the wrongs of feudal barons on the 
ayowed principle of brotherhood. Co-operation, he 
says, means the well-being of the many, and this 
must be the object of all who identify themselves 
with it, 

Drunkenness exists among the boys of the Liver- 
ow Shoeblack Society, The evil has decreased, 

ut the Mayor of Liverpool says that it still exists 
toa sufficient extent to cause anxiety and pain. It 
has been discovered that some boys under seventeen 
years of age were habitual drunkards. Dr. Town- 
son states that the opening of the cocoa-rooms has 
had a good effect in drawing the lads away from the 
public-houses. 

The members of the Tanganyika Mission sent out 
by the London Missionary Society have reached the 
village of Kirasa, about forty miles east of Mpwapwa, 
and have formed a camp on the edge of a high 
plateau, where they proposed to pass the rainy 
season, and hoped to advance further into the 
interior in May. They have everywhere been 
received most kindly by the natives. They expect 
to reach Lake Tanganyika before the ead of the 
present year, 

The Roman Catholic chaplains being conceded, the 
Scotch members are about to ask for Presbyterian’ 
chaplains in the Navy; and, in order to remove 
difficulties, it is suggested that Mr. Smith should 
man our ships according to the religious opinions of 
the A.B’s. Thus we may have Catholic hearts of 
oak in the wooden walls of the- Inconstant, and a 
Presbyterian ironclad in the Inflerible. We see no 
reason why there should not be a Wesleyan frigate 
and a Congregational corvette, if once we enter upon 
denominationalism in the Navy, 

No less than 177 Board schools have been erected 
in London, and some of these occupy sites of historical 
interest. The Peckham school takes the’ place.of 
the school in which Oliver Goldsmith was assistant. 
The school in Holland-street, Blackfriars, also revives 
the memory of the author of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
for it takes theplace of theapothecary’s shopin which 
Oliver dispensed medicines as an. assistant, The 
Lant-street school in the same district, is erected on 
the site of the house in which Charles Dickens 


development and evolution of the grandfather, effect- 
ing with improved instruments and improved. 
methods the purpose which the ancestor somewhat 
vainly tried. ‘There was not in the Darwinian. 
theory, or any part of it, any thought or idea which, 
rightly understood, had the least tendency towards 
irreligion or infidelity, or atheism in any of its forms. 
Of course the irreligious man would be irreligious, 
whatever the form of his specific creed; but Dar- 
winism, rightly understood, was quite consistent with 
the highest and holiest forms of piety; in truth, it 
assumed, as all philosophy ought to do, that God 
alone worketh everywhere and always. 
A STRANGE INCONSISTENCY. 


It seems that since the Glasgow U.P. Presbytery 
resolved to libel Mr. Fergus Ferguson for heresy, the 
committee appointed by the Synod at its last meet-- 
ing to revise the standards have asked Mr. Ferguson 
to continue his connection with the committee, 
although in the meantime he is under suspension by 
the Presbytery. This is no doubt liberal, but places 
the U.P. Church in rather a peculiar position, Mr,. 
Ferguson is regarded as so tainted with dangerous 
heresy as to be unfitted to minister to his own 
congregation, and yet at the same time he is deemed. 
not disqualitied to sit.in judgment on those very 
standards to the leading dogmas of which he objects. 
Strange! Isn’t it? 

PROFESSOR SMITH A CHILD OF THE DEVIL. 


In the course of the Robertson-Smith case, Mr. 
Selkirk, of the Free East Church, Aberdeen, told. 
how, in a pleasant retreat in Ross-shire, he last 
summer meta probationer, now a minister of the 
Free Church, of whom he innocently asked : “ What 
are your opinions about this case?” - No wonder 
My. Selkirk shuddered at the answer he received... 
It was—“ Professor Smith is a child of the devil,. 
and an enemy of all righteousness.” When asked, 
“Have you read Professor Smith’s writings?” the- 
answer was, “No; but I have seen them in manses.”” 
“Do you know Professor Smith personally?” “No, 
I would not know him if I met him on the street.”” 
“Ts it not a harsh judgment to say what you have 
said just now about a man with whose writings you 
are not acquainted, and whom you have not seen in 
the flesh?” The answer to this was, “He is a mass- 
of unsanctified learning.” My. Selkirk wanted to 
know how was this man, who might sit in the next. 
Assembly, able to act as judge. Yet his vote might. 
decide the whole case. x4 


passed that portion of his boyhood during which | 
his father was made a prisoner for debt. ‘he great 
novelist afterwards made Lant-street the scene of the 
evening party given by the immortal Bob Sawyer. 


The Rev. Horace Waller writes on the influence 
of African missionaries and of the officials to whom 
the British Government has committed the task of 
representing her determination to stop the slavers’ 
crimes. Myr, Waller tells us that less than ten years 
ago nearly 50,000 slaves per annum were exported 
from East Africa to Zanzibar, Pemba, Madagascar, 
the Comoros, Persia, Arabia, the Red Sea, and 
Egypt. This represented a loss of life in the interior 
of Africa of half a million of people annually, The 
island of Pemba was the last spot to try the vigilance 
of our consuls and cruisers, but it is now said :— 
“The slave trade is at an end; still how long will 
this good news continue? Not a slave goes to 
Pemba now, nor has one gone for a good while ; 
t look s as if the thing were to be wound up at last.” 


It is rumoured that Mr. Oliver R. Vassal, a Balliol 
undergraduate, and three other Oxford men i statu 
pupillari, have been received into the Church of 
Rome. Rumours of this kind are, however, not 
always to be depended on. The last case of Church 
history-making by way of ee invention was a 
report that Professor Clifford had joined the Church 
of Rome; as to which he sent this contradiction to 
a contemporary :—“ It is true that I have been some- 
what unwell of late, but I am assured by Dr. Andrew 
Clark that my indisposition has not yet taken the 
form of mental derangement. I was therefore fairly 
astonished to see in your issue of yesterday a report 
that I had joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
Since, on the supposition of my sanity, the report 
amounts to a serious charge against me, I have 
thought it worth while to ask you to insert this con- 
tradiction of it.” 

English critics often come down pretty severely 
on our writers and lecturers, but they are altogether 
beaten by an American reviewer, whose remarks on 
Mr. Armstrong’s translation of Knappert’s “ Reli- 
sion of Israel” are quoted in last Saturday’s 
Inquirer :— 

“This is one of a series of books prepared by 
foreign infidelity to undermine the faith of men in 
Jesus Christ. This book aims to present 
the Old Testament as modern Rationalism receives 
it, and it is closed with a catechism intended to guide 
childhood into the dreary wilds of unbelief. The 
translator applauds the work. ‘Children, will with- 
out difficulty perceive, writes this infidel, ‘ that God’s 
love is none the feebler, and that the Bible is no less 
precious, because Moses knew nothing of the Levi- 
tical legislation, or because it was not the warrior 
monarch on his semi-barbaric throne, but some far 
later son of Israel. who breathed forth the immortal 
hymn of faith, The Lord is my Shepherd’ For 
wonderful blindness or devilish malignity, who can 
equal those who write such a sentence.” 

O American Presbyterian Christian Intelligencer! 
how blessed are the people who wait on thy 
intelligence! They know the joyful sound, “ Igno- 
rance is bliss;” and they share the very raptures of 
heaven in looking down with thee upon the damned ! 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. Farrington’s four sermons on “ Religious 
Organisation” have come to us in due succession.. 
Nothing but the pressure on our space fiom oyer-- 
flowing news of the current weeks has led to the- 
postponement of a fitting notice of these deeply-- 
suggestive addresses. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for the present. 
mouth contains a review by an ex-Roman Catholic” 
Priest—to many of us not a stranger—of Mr.. 
Arthw’s. book, “The Pope, the Kings, and the 
People.” The article appears in the official Metho-- 
dist organ in the hope that it may be read not only 
in England, but by co-members of that, the most 
numerous, denomination in America. We shall take 
an early onpertnaty of making our readers ac-- 
-quainted with the striking, and we believe not less. 
true than striking, revelations it contains of dangers 
to be wen ty and surely to Ve timely and ener- 

etically provided against, from the insinuating ‘pro-- 
ede af the Motch Oe , 

The Rey. Enfield Dowson preached a sermon for the 
times to his people in the beginning of the year which 
by their request has been published, and no one who- 
reads it will wonder why. The theme was “Bad 
Times and how to meet Them ;” the prophetic text 
“The desert shali rejoice and blossom as the rose ; ”” 
and the key note “The moral energies are placed. 
under more bracing condition when there are bad 
times.to be faced, than when only the cup of 
plenty had to be quaffed.”. When money flows. 
freely, luxury abounds. All history shows the — 
sad result. “Myr. Buckle tells that the vigour 
of a race is often—{Does he say “ often?” |— 
in inverse ratio to the natural wealth which it finds. 
made ready to its hands.” Mr, Buckle never said a. 
truer word. Itis his gospel. Anditisa 1 of 
reconciliation forall ages.. Our very activities bring 
new trials, and trials are the salt*of existence for us.- 
We do not. know where a more encouraging ’ 
could be found, and it is here treated with 
masterly scope and brevity. dee 


SC O° TIS? NO Ths: 


“THE HERETIC HUNTER’S SONG.” 

This is the title of a few verses which have appa- 
rently been printed for sale, although they bear no 
name of author or publisher. The writer expresses 
himself in a terse and vigorous manner. He repre- 
sents Professor Smith as “a clever loon” who has 
been. “catched thinkin,” and thus deseribes the 
heretical opinions :— 

“ He’s broken the foundation-stane 
Whereon our faith reposes ; 
He’s clippit aff the angels’ wings, 
And ta’en the feet frae Moses.” 
Heretics are summarily disposed of as follows :— 
“ Heretics maun a’ be daft. 
They dinna think as we dae ; 
Heretics maun a’ be blin’. 
They dinna see as we see.” 


LORD GIFFORD ON DARWINISM. 

Lord: Gifford, lecturing at the Granton Literary 
Association on “Dr, Erasmus Darwin,” remarked 
that it was quite impossible for him to naime Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin or to speak of his life and work 
without thinking of his far greater grandson, who 
had shed so much light on all) the phenomena of 
organic life, and had almost unified and recast the 
theory of organic evolution. In reading the works 
of the elder Darwin they. 


. traced, as it were, sug- 
gestions of the principles and the plans which 
were to be, extended and aiapleyed by the 
patient observation. and the, broad generalisa- 
tions of his illustrious descendant, who was pro- wh i 
bably now the greatest living: naturalist. Having | ance is a want and a wish. 
brielly indicated. the laws, or alleged’ laws, | And Mr, Jeffer, 

which constituted the development theory, Lord 

Gifford observed that Dr, Erasmus ae by the | andy 
boldness and ingenuity of his speculations, had helped 

to foster the spirit and to diffuse the atmosphere 
which led to better: and’ more successful work; in 
short, the lecturer saw in the grandson just the 
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’ 
and Labour-with-prayer are congenital to man. In 
him material law is but one part of a constitution 
which has also a part that tianscends the material 
limits, Prayer begins with the transcendent nature 
in us. That it is so familiar to us is a kindly proof 
of the nearness of the Highest. This is our own 
view ; and it is what Mr. Jeffery expresses in other 
words in this discourse on the reasonableness of that 
exercise in which men have found so great help and 
‘consolation. 
 ——— 


THE MISSION OF UNITARIANISM. 
IV. 


Is human nature in itself right or wrong? The 
-answer to this question involves the assumption of a 
parting for or against Unitarianism. It is well 

own how deeply the Augustinian theory of 
original sin has sunk in the minds, and even the 
hearts, of many professed Christians. Thousands of 
mothers are anxiously praying and hoping that their 
children may be “ converted,” not in the Christian 
-sense as Jesus taught (Matt xviii, 1, 4), but 

“converted” from a natural state of sin into a 

miraculous state of grace in relation to God. A 

common saying that a young man may be allowed 

to “sow his wild oats” is made to take the place of 

a scientific and comprehensive system of training 

and the directing the mind and heart of youth into 

free but natural channels. We see on every side 
indications of the notion that religious men and 

women are cut off from the rest of mankind by a 

distinct line of separation, Even in Unitarian con- 

gregations, when the communion is celebrated, 
although pains are taken probably by the minister to 
say that the rite is not a sacrament, and requires no 
more preparatiou than any other religious exercise, 
the striking anomaly appears of a large proportion 

of the congregation turning their backs upon a 

simple and natural expression of regard for the 

memory of the grandest son of man. 

' The idea of original sin and the depravity of 
human nature is absent from all Unitarian literature 
“and teaching; the opposite is universally maintained. 

Human nature im itselfis right. It is not cursed, 
but blessed beyond the power of words to set forth. 
A little child in a Unitarian Sunday school is not ad- 
vised to try and get converted. I'he child is en- 
couraged to grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man.” In view of the Uni- 
-tarian doctrine of human nature, an immense field of 
activity is opened up. What the orthodox Christian 
thinks he attains after “converting” a man, the 
Unitarian believes he has to begin with in every 
human being. It must bea fearful drag upon the 
“labour of the reformer, who works upor. the Moody 
and Sankey principle, having to threaten and alarm, 
-and beseech the people to submit to a transformation. 

No ridicule is to be cast upon the serious convic- 
tions of any class of men, but something is needing 
to be said, to teach Unitarians that they are more 
than spectators and critics. 

Old John Pounds, in Portsmouth, not only 
believed in the natural rightness of man, but he 
‘acted upon it, He entered into the competition with 
the devil, of course with due reverence for one Trini- 
tarian dogma, speaking allegorically, for the lives of 
neglected children, and some hundreds are said to 
have been won for the Kingdom of God on earth, 
through the heroism and faith of the poor cobbler. 

Dr. Guthrie of ragged school fame, attributed 
‘to the picture of John Pounds teaching the ragged 
children, the rise in his mind of the scheme for a 

_ larger work of the same description. * 

tt may be doubtful if Unitarians have felt the 
‘importance of their doctrine of human nature. No 
-one of them doubts, it, and in many families it is 
sacted upon. If confirmation were required of the 
value of the principle the splendid effort now being 
‘made to forestall the gaol and the workhouse by the 
education of the children might. Be mentioned. 
But no arguments are needed in this sketch in support 
-of the doctrine of Unitarians. There does, however, 
sappear to be occasion to remind one another of the 

ee of the mission of Unitarianism in regard 
to human nature and its development in the life of 
_ divine sonship. 


Dundee. Henry WILLIAMSON, 


BALLYCLARE.—A CorRECTION.—We are requested 
to state that the announcement which we copied 
March Ist from the Northern Whig of the removal of 
‘the Rey, J. A. Brinkworth from Saffron Walden to 
Ballyclare was incorrect, ‘ 

BELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER.—The annual social 
meeting of the Mutual Improvement Society was 
held on Wednesday evening last, and proved very 
successful, There were upwards of eighty present. 
After tea the Rev. D. Thompson presided. An excel- 
lent entertainment was provided, consisting of glees, 
songs, readings, &c., in which the following took 

ns J. Rens, J-MeQuoid, Mrs. Scott, Miss M°Grath, 

ev . Kerr, J. u0i rs. rath, 

aad the members of op Soren — aoe of ten 

evening lectures e Rey. D. Thompson, 

assisted by yi has just been 
‘brought to 

each of 


THE LIVERPOOL NORTH-END MISSION. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Liverpool 
North-end, or Bond-street, Mission was held on 
Thursday evening, in the Mount Pleasant School- 
room. Mr, R. R. RATHBONE occupied the ehair, aud 
there was about the usual attendance. 

The Rey. H. W. Hawkes (one of the missionaries) 
read the report. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AMONG THE POOR. 

The report began by giving a description of the “‘where- 
abouts and surroundings” of the Mission. ‘ihe church 
accommodation, |\ r. Hawkes pointed out, was small for 
the population, but by dint of fre juent services, Sunday 
and week-day, it was made to suffice. The priests were 
indefatiga! le in their efforts to secure attendance, and 
having so great a leverage arising out of the doctrinal 
importaice of bei: g present at mass, they su ceeded very 
largely. He was struck w.th admiration when he saw 
the troops of bareiooied, ragged folks—~women with 
their shawls over ther heads, men in their working 
Clothes, boys and girls, mised with the better-to-do 
people—flocking to +e vice. Granting, what to them 
might seen th» e*ron ous element of bel ef which largely 
helped to this result, it was much to sec the claims of God 
and the soul acknowledged at all, and hard to believe 
that in spite o the small moral effect of ceremonal wor- 
ship they could fail to be more or le s benefited. Un the 
other hand, there were thousands who ne er entered chapel 


Jor years, and only had recourse to their clergy in the last 


9. tremity. 

Amongst the Protestants things were worse as regarded 
public recognition of religion. If a fair proportion of 
those in the dstrict attended woiship, the churches 
would be far too few—as it was, those that exist were 
scanti y attended. A fine churh at the top of Bond- 
stiect had often twenty to thirty, and even fewer, in 
attendance. The next church, though better filled got 
most of its congregation from the Everton district, and 
only comyarati ely few from the immed.ate neighbour- 
hood. The next church, St. Martin’s, while under !\itual- 
istic sway, lost nearly all its people, but under the present 
ea nest Evangelical clergy was gathering in a better 
muster, though very far from ' eing filled. The Inde- 
pendent Chapel! got most of its adherents from some dis- 
tance, and the Mission completed the list with its hand- 
fulo eighty toa hundred aduits. 

These facts spo e for themselves. It was sad to think 
of the thousands to whom religion was but a name, who 
met the cares and sorrows, the temptations and sins of 
life without the comfort and strength freely offered 
them, who lived without God in the world, so far as 
their knowledge of Him went, and who, when sick and 
dying, sent in a superstitious hurry for the nearest 
clergyman “to read prayers over them.’ Surely, if 
relig on bea reality at all the central 1eality of life as 
they be ieved, it was terrible to think of the darkness of 
those who thus forsook the fountain of living waters 
and hewed for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that 
could hold no water ! 

The district, though short of re'igious accommodation 
for its population, and still shorter of a preciative popu- 
lation for its religious accommodation, had been liberally 
evangelised by the brewers and big pub'icans. Liverpool 
might be called a city of palaces—urhappily they were 
gin palaces, What wond r the churches wereempty ? 
This was an old cry, but could not be too often repeated 
till some remedy was found. ; 


DECLINE OF ROWDINESS AND BIGOTRY: THE FEELINGS OF 
PRIESTS AND ROMANISTS, 

Mr. Hawkes proceeded to say that he could distinctly 
notice an improvement as regarded rowdiness during 
the years he had been in Bond-street. When he first 
went there, hardly a night passed without there being 
some disgraceful disturbance in the street. Women 
fighting or quarrelling and using the filthiest language ; 
men beating their wives, or having a stand-up fight with 
each other, were things of the commonest occurrence. 
The Mission doorsteps were constantly crowded with 
big boys and girls, conversing in a way to make 
one shudder, and giving abuse at any attempt to 
clear them off; and this continued till two and 
three o’clock in the morning. Vow, it was a rare 
thing to have arow in the street; in fact, all over the 
district he came upon such things very seldom. Even 
in the small hours of night, when they used to be mot 
abundant, he was told they were much less frequent. In 
like manner they were rarely annoyed with the crowd on 
the steps. This last improvement was distinctly due to 
the priests at Eldon-street, who frequently came at night 
and drove away the roughs, lecturing them roundly for 
the annoyance they were creating. 

Another improvement that had taken place in the last 


. Six years was the almost total extinction of the bitter 


bigotwy which used to assail them. Zhen, their windows 
were broken, their scholars stoned and molested, them- 
selves shouted at in impudent language. Wow, their 
premises were safe; he rarely, if ever, heard of scholars 
being annoyed; and the very rough wild lads who used 
to be most impudent towards him now give a civil nod 
anda “Good morning, Mr. Hawkes,” and took good advice 
from him occasionally with every appearance of respect. 
And the same held good with Mr.Gabriel. The chief reason 
for this gratifying change undoubtedly was that the whole 
neighbourhood had found that they were consistently un- 
seciarian that they acted the same by Catholics as by Pro- 
testants, and never interfered with their religious 
prejudices. This was so much so that a Protestant one 
day asked him what church he belonged to, adding that 
he did so from having heard from Catholic neighbours 
that he never interfered with their rejigion, but helped 
all round equally. In the same way Catholics frequently 
applied to them for advice on domestic matters. Mr. 
Gabriel, for instance, was consulted by a woman residin 

in one of the lowest streets, asto getting her son, who ha 

left his home through « quarrel, to return. Telling him all 
about it, and her sharein the faults committed, she broke 
off with a half-laugh, exclaiming, “ Why, I’m talking 
as if you were my father confessor.” By following his 
advice she got her son back. Sucha thing might be 
done when religious jealousy was disarmed, but not 
otherwise. Even Protestant animosity, which-was often 
the bitterest, had nearly expired. They were rarely 
reviled on account of the Unitarian taint which was he'd 


| in such deep suspicion. Their sick friends were no 


longer threatened with eternal peril on account of their 
visits, and the parents of their Sun‘ay scholars who, not 
very cons stently, allowed their children to cone, while 
doubting their Christianit, , occasionally gave them a visit 
toa serv ce, and departed fully satisfied that they were 
“all right.” 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE AMONG THE POOR, 

Oremore gleam of light cheered them; total abstinence 
was no longer ridiculed aud reviled as it bad been. A 
workman to:d Mr. Hawkes the other day that it was an 
easy thing now to be a teetotaler; the men at the shop, 
instead of nicknaming and jeering, and even persecuting 
him, now said, half-enviously, “ \ ou’re in the right of it, 
I wish / was teetotal!” On the other hand, a publican 
told him that trade was getting worse and worse, and 
that last year was abad oneforthem. Something of this 
was due, no doubt, to bard times; but cocoa-rooms, 
Good Templarism, and teet: tal societies helped towards 
that hopeful fact. They might agree or not with the 
principle of total abstinence—many of them didi’t, he 
well knew—but Father Nugent’s League, the Good 
Templar Order, and kindred societies were doing a grand 
work in Liverpool. 

DETAILS OF MISSION WORK, 


Coming to speak of the details of the work of the 
Mission, Mr. Hawkes said that while he could not toast 
of any positive advance on last year in point of numbers, 
he could unhesitatingly say that never before had they 
had so compact and harmonious a congregation at their 
religious services, The average atiendance was between 
70 and 80 adults. That was exclusive of the chi dren’s 
service, which was still conduct«d by Mr. Gabriel, and 
the average attendance at which was about the same as 
at the adults’ service. I uring the summer months every 
Friday evening an open-air service was held in front of 
the Mission-huuse. ln this Mr. Hawkes said he was on 
several occasions helped by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams. 
As many Catholics as Protestants stood to hear them, 
and never heard a word to wound their susceptibilities. 
The experiment was decidedly successful. The attend- 
ance at the Sunday school had averaged 112 in the 
morning, and 171lin the afternoon, The collections for 
the Provident Society amounted to £1,€69. 15s, 2d., as 
compared with £1,652. 3s. 4d.Jast year. The year had on 
the whole been a successful one in regard to temperance 
work. The lodge of Good Templars had grown much 
stronger, and showed signs of becoming as good as any 
in the neighbourhood. In like manner their Juvenile 
Temple was prospering greatly. There were nearly 120 
members in steady attendance, and more were added 
weekly. During the summer months he held an open- 
air temperance mecting every Tuesday evening in 
front of the Mission, with an especial view to the 
children and youths, and the experiment was fairly suc- 
cessful. The report then referred to the Window 
Gardening Society, the fourth annual exhibition of 
which was held in August last, when 170 plants 
were shown, 20 prizes were awarded, and 45 
plants, kindly presented by Mr. C. P. Melly, were 
distributed among the exhibitors. The Rev, 8. Fletcher 
Williams was in thechair. The report concluded with a 
reference to the tea parties and social gatherings which 
had been held during the year. 

The Rey. J. H. THom, in a very impressive speech 
on the need of raising the home life of the poor, 
moved a resolution expressing confidence in the two 
missionaries, Messrs. Hawkes and Gabriel, and heartily 
sympathising with the work carried on by the 
Mission. 

The Rey. W, Bryns, in seconding the resolution, 
referred to the proposed establishment of a bishopric 
for Liverpool. He was afraid that very little good 
would be done in the district by having a bishop, and 
believed that the mere establishment of a bishopric 
would not succeed in getting rid of the evils they 
deplored. An additional Father Nugent would be 
better than twenty bishops, so far as that particular 
district was concerned. 

The resolution having been carried with acclama- 
tion, 

Mr. HAwxKeEs and Mr. GABRIELrespectively acknow- 
ledged the compliment, and gave an interesting 
account of their missionary labours. 

Mr. T. CHAPMAN, the hon. secretary, gave a brief 
report of the committee. The statement of the 
treasurer, Mr. Alfred Booth, showed that the sub- 
scriptions amounted to £283. 9s., and the donations 
£85. 1s.; there being a balance due to the treasurer 
of £7. 1s. 7d. 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD moved the adoption of 
the report and statement of accounts. He referred 
with pleasure to the evidence of the decline of bigotry 
amongst the different denominations with regard to 
mission work, and to the fact that a liberal and 
tolerant spirit in the teaching of Christianity was 
being acknowledged. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. C. W. 
JONES, who warmly advocated the opening of Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel on week-eyenings for concerts for 
the poor, was carried unanimously. 

The Rey. JoHN SHANNON moved, and the Rev. §. 
FLETCHER WILLIAMS seconded, the appointment of 
the president, treasurer, secretary, and committee for 
the year, and this being carried, a vote of thanks to 
the chairman closed the proceedings. 

—— 

Rivineton.—The Rev. J. 8. Gilbert, whose health 
has for some time been failing, takes, with the con- 
sent of his congregation, six months’ rest in order to 
recruit, ? 

DupLEY.—A course of seven Sunday evening 
lectures was completed last Sunday, when the Rey. 
M. Gibson addressed a very large congregation on 
the subject of Unitarianism. Many strangers were 
present, as had been the case at all the lectures. He 
has been assisted by the Revs. D, Maginnis, W. E. 
Mellone, J. Cuckson, and J, Harrison, all of whom 
have excited considerable interest. It is hoped that 
some good fruits will be the result of this very 
successful course of lectures, 
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NOT OF RIGHT, BUT OF GRACE. 


Bisuor CLaveuron,Archdeacon of London, hascome 
forward as an advocate of the settlement of the burial 
question by means of the permissive trick. In a letter 
to a rural dean in his archdeaconry, the Bishop speaks 
favourably of a bill to be brought in by Mr. Ritchie 
to enable a clergyman to permit a Nonconformist to 
offer prayers, to read Scripture, or to sing hymns at 
the grave. Bishop Claughton thinks that this course 
wotild not require “a surrender of principle” on the 
part of the clergy, and that giving them the power 
to refuse the use of any other service than that of 
the Church of England would adorn such conces- 
sions as they may choose from time to time to make 
with the character of “gracious acts.” There 
seems, indeed, to be no reason why the clergy should 
object to such a compromise; but the case is not so 
clear in regard to the Nonconformists. What they 
demand is not a constant flow of “gracious acts” 
on the part of the Establishment, but the concession 
of a right. Bishop Claughton by this proposal ad- 
mits the existence of a grievance which requires to 
be remedied ; and a compromise which would em- 
power a clergyman to inflict or remove that grievance 
at the “ good pleasure of his will” does not furnish 
a very sagacious solution of the difficulty. 


——eeEeEeEeE>Ey———Eee 
THE PERFECT DAY. 
REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 


Out of the dark the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light; 

We see not yet the full day here, 
But we do see the paling night. 


And Hope, that lights her fadeless fires, 
_And Faith, that shines a heavenly will, 
And Love, that courage reinspires— 
These stars have been above us still. 
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WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


Much attention has of late been given to the 
formation of Working Men’s Clubs. As yet, 
however, we think, the amount of attention 
bestowed upon them is quite inadequate. They 
are places of resort where the tired working 
man may spend his leisure day, or his evenings, 
in company with his fellows, amid papers, 
magazines, books, games, and simple refresh- 
ments, without being subjected to the heavy 
tax and temptation of the public-house. 

We venture to suppose that the majority of 
our readers are not very familiar with either 
the public-house, or the inside of our poorer 
working people’s homes, or with these Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs. We are afraid that one-third 
of the Christian world knows not how the other 
two-thirds live, and that some of our readers 
do not know how the splendid public-house, 
the wretched dwellings in the back streets, and 
the unpretending workman’s clubhouse stand 
related to each other. 

Our reason for this supposition is, that we 
are often asked by our busy, thriving, prosper- 
ous, comfortably-housed friends why workmen 
don’t stay at home, and behaye themselves like 
other people. Of course, we wish they would, 
er could, or did; that is, -inso far as “other 
people” behave themselves in a superior style. 
‘But we are bound to say that when we have 
ventured some evening into the home of a man 
whose wife also goes out to day’s work, to find 
it dim, and dirty, and dismal,—with steaming 
wash-tub filling the whole place with reeking 
vapour,—we can very well understand that it 
requires more of the discipline of patience and 


story, and has no well-dressed friends to come | would bestow more personal attention upon 
in and play for penny corners at a rubber of | them they would see for themselves how much 
whist. Very likely he is only a lodger, and | these clubs may serve to lessen temptation to 
pays so much per week for bedroom without | excess of drinking; to accustom our poorer 


fire, or much gas. What is he todo? Where 


men to something better than they have known ; 


is he to go? What diversion shall he have’?| and to open upa way of escape from the terrible 


Where will he drift for the evening? How 
will he while away the four or five hours be- 
tween the end of each day’s work and the time 
for nightly sleep ? 
Not much observation is required to tell. 
There is a bright corner shop, with flaring 
lights and many an attraction to beckon 
him. He has been there, and still would 
go; and yet, very often, would rather not. 
He, like a burnt child, dreads the fire—the 
cost of evenings spent there. So he saunters 
down the street, bound he knows not whither. 
But it is bleak and chill, and soon begins to | 
drizzle. So he turns back and enters the place 
which, in: natural supply to natural demand, 
let us say, our civilisation has provided for him. 
It is more than a comfortable place surely. 
Very few middle-class people have so much 
gilt, and shining plate, and blazing splendour 
about them as he finds there. But he is 
expected, if he avails himself of this, to put his 
hand in his pocket, or to send his pocket itself 
to the pawnbrokers, to pay for it. He has no 


other choice than this—either to stay in his 
comfortless lodging, to roam the street, or to 
turn in»here. He turns in here. The 
publican and the barmaid are very attentive. 
More servants wait on him than he is accus- 
tomed to. As often as his glass is empty some 
little page or fairy offers to fill it again. It 
would be a breach of both honour and estab- 
lished usage to refuse to support a place of 
such cheer, hospitality, and kindness. So he 
drinks far more than he wants, far more than 
he can afford to drink, and goes, at eleven 
o’clock, penniless, and in a thicker than any 
outward fog, toward his bed, if, peradventure, 
he may find it. This is the relation of our 
costly public-house splendour to thousands 
and thousands of our common working men in 
the lodgings and the cottages of our back 
streets. This is the relation of the splendid 
plate-glass and the amazing publican glory to 
the misery, the drunkenness, and the disgrace 
of our English towns. 

The workman’s club is designed to come 
between the lodging, or the home, and this 
national peril. As yet it is an humble place as 
compared with the innumerable publican palaces. 
As yet, too, it is comparatively rare and 
infrequent. Last Saturday night the Bishop 
of Manchester opened a new one at Miles 
Platting, which we believe is the seventh or 
eighth in Manchester and its immediate 
vicinity; where we have, who can tell us, how 
many thousands upon thousands of public- 
houses, both great and small? These clubs 
have in every case to be started as experiments. 
It has to be seen whether or not they will pay. 
The working men do not themselves, as a rule, 
realise how much they suffer from the habits 


and associations contracted at the public-house. 


scourge that now afflicts the land. We cordially 
agree with a sentence which we find in the 
annual report of the Working Men’s Clubs 
Association—“ It is the duty of those who ean, 
in consequence of better education, see further 
than the mass of the people, to help them to rise 
into a higher atmosphere, and to know the 
evils of their present condition.” 


LONDON: CARTER LANE MISSION. 
THE annual general meeting of the subscribers and 
friends of the above Mission was held on the evening 
of Monday last, at the Mission-house, Friars-street,. 
Doctors’ Commons, London, under the presidency of 
T, CHATFIELD CLARKE, Esq. Those present included 
the Revs. T. W. Freckelton, T. L. Marshall, Messrs. 
C. L. Cochrane, Jeffery, Lister, Bartram, J.T, Preston, 
8. 8. Tayler, and I. M. Wade. 

The CHAIRMAN, having expressed the pleasure 
with which he presided at the annual meeting of a 
society in whose Jabours he deeply sympathised, 
called upon the treasurer to read his report. he 

Mr. WARREN, the treasurer, read his report for the 
year 1877 as follows :—Receipts: Subscriptions, 
£255. 16s. 6d.; donations. £64. 2s.;  collections,. 
£74, 1s. 8d.; dividends on investments, £37. ls. 6d. ; 
subscriptions, Sunday congregations, £3, 5s.; receipts 
from infant school, £19. 7s. 7d.; sale of bank cards 
and hymn-books, 8s, 10d.; sundries, £5, 16s—leaying 
balance due to the treasurer, £272. 13s. ld. On the 
other side of the accounts, the disbursements began 
with the balance due to the treasurer at the commence- 
ment of the year, £150, 2s, 4d.; missionary’s salary, 
£175; salaries of masters, mistresses, and monitors, 
£240. 11s. 8d.; rent, rates, taxes, &c., £60. 18s. 4d. ; 
repairs, £5. 73s, 2d.; books, prizes, stationery, 
£16. 13s, 10d.; gas, coals,and water-rate, £27, 16s. 9d. ; 
cleaning and materials, £34, 13s. 9d. ; printing, adver- 
tising, and postage, £9. 6s. 4d.; sundries, £12. 2s. ; 
making a total of £732, 12s, 2d. , 

Mr. C. F. PEArson, hon. sec., then read the com- 
mittee’s report, which stated that the committee had 
used their utmost endeavours to carry out the spirit 
and the intention of the resolution passed at the last 
annual meeting, viz., “That having regard to, the 
present and prospective financial condition of the 
mission, the committee be authorised either to dis- 
continue such portions of the operations carried on 
there as they may think fit, or to amalgamate the 
mission with any other similar institution, or to re- 
move it to some other locality; and that for these 
purposes the treasurer be empowered to sell so much 
of the stock and funded property of the mission as 
may be necessary.” Finding that the mission’s mixed 
school was in a decidedly efficient condition, and that 
the infant school, acting as a partial feeder to it, 
seemed to be keeping up its numbers, it had not 
appeared wise to interfere in that direction. When, 
however, the committee had taken into consideration 
the field of missionary labour in the neighbourhood, 
they could not shut their eyes to the increasing 
destruction of small dwellings, in which dwelt those 
small families among some of which the Mission 
found its work; and that those premises were being 
replaced by large offices. and warehouses. At the 
same time there still existed a small field for mis- 
sionary efforts, and after much earnest discussion and 
conference with some members of the Sunday School 
Association Committee, they had come to an 
arrangement by which the Rey. J. Taylor, the 
missionary, would devote somewhat less time to 
the work which he had hitherto done here, 
receiving a smaller salary; his remaining -time 
being given to the Sunday-school Association, to the 
advantage both of himself and that pee This 
arrangement had come into force on the Ist January,. 
1878. The day school continued to be conducted as 
efficiently as heretofore, and merited continued su 
port. At Christmas, 1877, there had been on the 
books—girls 46, boys 81, total 127, which, on com- 
parison with the numbers at Christmas, 1876, showed 
a small falling off. The annual inspection, which 
had been generally held in November, had this year 
been altered by the educational authorities to the 
26th and 27th February, 1878, thus making the tern 
for which the Government grant had been received 
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year. The results of the examination and inspection 
were very satisfactory, 
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even in our first circles, to sit down and read, 
saint-like, the evening’s paper in discomfort 
and confusion like that. We understand, too, 
why the wife wishes “as him should take his- 
sel off” and leave her to her suds, her children, 
and herself. Very often, too, the man cannot 
read. After work he wants diversion. Un- 
fortunately he has no billiard-room in the top 
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nection with the mission a very excellent day school 
which shows no sign of falling off,eitherin numbers or 
efficiency ; there is still a field for missonary labour, 
though not so large as in former years, and there are 
several connected institutions which render real ser- 
vice to the neighbourhood, and not the least is the 
congregation of earnest worshippers meeting every 
Sunday. On the other side of the question, it must 
be borne in mind that the balance due to the treasurer 
shows no sign of being diminished, while the sub- 
scription list does, and that the lease of the mission 
premises has not more than 6} years torun. Your 
committee think it better to deal thus frankly with 
the subscribers, but they do not recommend that the 
mission should at present be discontinued, believing 
that it will be better to continue the work that 
remains, and in that view they hope to receive the 
substantial and increased help of the friends of the 
mission. 

The Rey. J. TAyLor, the missionary, next read his 
report, in which at considerable length he detailed 
the position of the mission, together with its various 
connected institutions; the character of the report 
being, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN moved—* That the report now read 
be received and adopted, and that it be printed and 
circulated under the direction of the committee.” It 
would be, he said, quite unnecessary for him to dwell 
at any length upon the objects of the mission, or the 
desirability of maintaining the good work it so 
successfully carried on in this locality. The presence 
there that night of so many subscribers fully testified 
to the deep interest taken, and sympathy felt, 
in the work of the society. He did not doubt 
that many, like himself, attended the meeting with 
feelings of attachment and deep and _ lasting 
respect for those who had worked for so many 
years and so faithfully in connection with this 
Mission. (Hear, hear.) Now, if he were to differ 
in any respect from the tone of the reports just 
read it would be in his disposition to look forward 
with great hope to the continuance of the 
work of the Mission in another locality if a trans- 
ference of the seat of its operations should even- 
tually become necessary. It was well known to 
all present with what great and promising 
auguries of success the London District Unitarian 
Society had removed one of its missions—the 
Chapel-street Mission—and he could not help 
thinking that if such a step became necessary it 
could be taken by this Mission with every prospect 
of success. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the 
treasurer’s report, as Mr. Warren had very clearly 
pointed out, the financial position of the society was 
not so bad as it appeared. When the explanation as 
to the postponement of the Government grant was 
taken into consideration, it would be seen that the 
increase of debt to the treasurer was only £15, as 
compared with last year. The fact that the sub- 
scriptions showed a slight increase clearly proved 
that the Mission continued to be highly esteemed by 
its supporters. (Iear, hear.) Then with reference 
to the position of the day schools, he felt sure that 
the subscribers must be deeply grateful to Mr. Haw- 
kinsand those who assisted him for the successattained 
‘in this department from year to year. (Applause.) 
Personally he felt great interest in the proposed 
establishment of better schools in the metropolis, 
“There was no doubt that many of the board schools 
-were eminently defective, and that the time had come 
»when at least one good school should be planted in 
‘the city with the view of testing the worth of the 
others. Still, in view of this probable competition, he 
‘had no fear of the Mission’s school suffering, for it 
‘had been and was now doing right, true, and good 
work. (Cheers.) With regard to the Sunday school, 
there were, in his opinion, very many hopeful features, 
‘One wasthe very great amount of assistance given, not 
only. by the elder scholars, but by old pupils. He 
was also glad to see the success which attended 
the .operations of the various other institutions 
connected with the Mission. Now, while he 
did -not wish for one moment to dictate 
to the committee their future course, he did 
desire to urge the desirability—even necessity— 
of working on with unflagging zeal and determina- 
tion, leaving the future to legislate for itself. The 
subseribers-should know the real good and lasting 
work which was being done by the Mission, which 
was so pre-eminently deserving of the warmest sym- 
pathy and most generous support of all who took an 
vaterest in the work that was being carried on. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. BARTRAN seconded the resolution, which was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

The Rey. T. W. FRECKELTON moved: “That this 

meeting desires to record its grateful recognition of 
2the services of those who for many years have, at thé 
cost of much timeané attention and self-sacrifice, con- 
tributed so effectually to the working of this Mission.” 
‘This was no formal commonplace resolution, nor did 
he recommend it to the adoption of the meeting in 
that spirit. He confessed to a feeling of perfect 
amazement on hearing from the reports just read of 
the immense amount of work of one kind and another 
which was being done by the Mission. (Hear, hear.) 
Even sypposing that each particular department 
achieved nly a fair appreciative amount of success, 
the aggregete sum of good must be very great, and 
tmmust tellin a very much wider circle than could be 
put upon paper. All that indicated a considerable 
amount of health and vigour, and he knew well that 
under such cireumstances as obtained here that health 
and vigour could only be kept up by the utmost 
a devotion ov the part of those who cerried 


on the work, He agreed with the chairman 


that the subscribers had no reason to be downeast as 
to the future of the Mission, whether its operations 
were continued at its present centre, or whether it 
found a new home in another field of labour. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. C. L, CocHRANE seconded the resolution, and 
in doing so expressed his hearty sympathy with the 
work being carried on by the Mission. While at his 
own Mission in Chapel-street he was favoured with 
ample means, he had to deplore the great want of 
personal support and assistance, which he feared was 
a characteristic of the present day. Children were 
no longer brought up in the belief that they could 
render no higher service to their fellow-creatures 
than by devoting some of their time, attention, and 
thought to the elevation of the moral and mental 
condition of those around them, There was no 
lack of charity in the world, but it took only a 
material mundane form, At some length the rey. 
speaker dealt with the painful discrepancies that ex- 
isted between the worldly condition of the great 
masses of our population, and expressed the belief 
that the multiplication of such missions as this 
throughout the metropolis would prove the best 
remedy of the eyils he referred to. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mr. I. M. WADE proposed the re-election of the 
existing committee as the officers of the society for 
the ensuing year, and said that if any body of ladies and 
gentlemen could make an institution it certainly was 
that which represented the executive of this Associa- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) He must say he had heard with 
regret the undertone, he would not say of despair, 
but prey of depression, which had marked the 
utterances of some of the speakers. From such views 
of the position and prospects of the Mission he 
differed zm toto; and, indeed, after listening to the 
satisfactory report presented by Mr. Taylor, one was 
inclined to wonder where the failures existed. He 
considered the Missions had accomplished the work 
they were established to perform. Secular education 
had, he was thankful to say, been practically taken 
out of their hands. Hence it behoved them now to 
throw all their energies into the religious and 
moral instruction of the people. He regretted that 
the attendance at the Sunday school was not equal to 
that at the day schools, 

The Rey. T. L. MARSHALL seconded the resolution. 

The Rey. J. TAyLor observed that the Mission’s 
Sunday school was incomparably the best of any in 
the neighbourhood, and that the attendance was as 
large as could be expected under the circumstances. 

Mr. JEFFERY moved a yote of thanks to the con- 
gregation of the Muswell Hill Chapel for the use of 
their place of worship on the occasion of the preach- 
ing of the annual sermon on behalf of the Mission by 
the Rey. Mr. Picton. The collection, Mr. Jeffery 
added, amounted to the satisfactory total of £62. 

Mr. BARTRAM seconded the proposition, and said, 
in reply to Mr. Wade, that the cause of the better 
attendance at the day schools was doubtless to be 
attributed to the fact that the School Board com- 
pelled the attendance of children at some school. 
Then with regard to the deepening poverty of some 
classes of the community, while recognising this as an 
undeniable fact, he pointed out that scientists would 
explain if not justify it by the theory of the survival 
of the fittest. 

The resolution was carried nem. con. 

On the motion of Mr. WARREN, a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, with which was included a similar 
compliment to the committee of the Mission, was 
cordially awarded ; and the proceedings terminated. 


2 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE annual meeting of this asssociation was held 
on Tuesday evening last at the Memorial Hall, the 
Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., inthe chair. There were 
present—the Rev. 8, A. Steinthal, J. T. Marriott, Jas. 
Black, M.A., W. G. Cadman, John McDowell, Halli- 
well Thomas, Wm. Harrison, Chas. T. Poynting, B.A.; 
Messrs. Smith Golland, James Bennett, Harry Rawson, 
Herford, John Hadfield, J.H. Reynolds, W. i. Nanson, 
toa Pilcher, E. C. Harding, Luke Pollitt, John 
eys. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly explained that in conse- 
quence of the death of the Rey. T. E. Poynting, the 
meeting was not held on the 5th of March last, as 
originally advertised, and called upon 

The Rey. CHARLES PoyNTING, secretary, who read 
. THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

In the first instance your committee wish to call 
attention to the fact that this year the reportis really 
only for a period of nine months. Hitherto the annual 
reports have been from March to March, a year which 
has not coincided either with the financial year of 
this association or of the congregations. Your com- 
mittee therefore haye decided that henceforth the 
reports shall cover the period extending from January 
Ist to December 31st. This arrangement also enables 
them to hold the annual meeting earlier in the year. 

The chief event of last year was the meeting held 
in the Free Trade Hall on October 30th, under the 
presidency of R. N. Philips, Esq., M.P., to welcome 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association upon 
the joint invitation of the East Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission, the East Cheshire Christian Union for Mis- 
sionary Purposes, and this association. The meeting 
peur in a suggestion made by your committee 
to the committee of the other two associations, and 
which was cordially taken up by them. Your com- 
mittee feel that the success of that meeting, alike 
as re the very large attendance, the enthusiasm 
manifested, and the increased pecuniary support 
secured for the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 


ciation, is a subject of great congratulation. The 
interest which was aroused in Unitarian affairs ean 
not fail to produce beneficial results to all the 
associations concerned, including our own. It is 
most satisfactory to have done something to repay 
the obligations under which this district lies to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and te 
have strengthened the bonds which connect us with 
our London friends. 

In the next place your committee have gratefully 
to acknowledge the most handsome donation of £50 
to the funds of this association from the trustees of 
the Memorial Hall. This donation, with other 
generous promises of support which have been re- 
ceived, enable your committee to look forward to the 
speedy extinction of the debt which has so long 
hampered the work of this association. Many mew 
subscribers have at the same time been added, but 
the ordinary income of the association is still 
far from adequate to the calls made upon if, 
and it is still impossible to undertake work 
in other localities which have so long called 
tor attention In order to remedy this great defect 
your committee recommend to their successors the 
appointment of a local treasurer in each congregation, 
more especially forthe purpose of obtaining additional 
interest by means of a large number of small sub- 
scriptions. Your committee feel the great import- 
ance of securing as members not only those who ean 
afford to give large subscriptions,but also these whose 
pecuniary support is limited to a few shillings. itis 
with extreme regret that the committee have to an~ 
nounce the retirement of Mr. Golland from the 
treasurership. His services to the association have 
been so great as to call for the most cordial acknow- 
ledgment on the part of all the members. As to the 
congregations receiving grants in aid of their mini 
stry, there is little new to report. 

At Middleton there has been a decided increase in 
the number of enrolled members. The Sunday school 
is in a healthy condition, showing both imcreased 
numbers and better attendance, 

At Miles Platting there has been an improvement 
in the evening congregation, but the morning con- 
gregation is still very small. This is due no doubt te 
the fact that the Sunday school and church are heki 
in one room. The congregation look forward, how- 
ever, to a time when they will possess a separate 
building for their religious services. The Sunday 
school is in a very healthy state, the average attend- 
ance haying very considerably improved. The new 
class-rooms mentioned in the last report have been 
finished, and towards the cost (£104) more than £71 
has been subscribed. Altogether this congregation is 
in a most satisfactory condition. 

At Ardwick the great event of the year has been 
the settlement of the Rev. E. C. Towne, B.A., as the 
minister. The congregation are now pepe to 
commence building operations. The land for a new 
Church and Sunday-school is now in their absolute 
possession, and they are only waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to open the subscription list. Meanwhile 
they are earnestly striving to do their share of the 
work, and by sewing societies and other means te 
raise the necessary funds. Three lectures were deli- 
vered by their new minister Jast November in the 
Ardwick Town Hall, by means of the balance remain- 
ing from the Jubilee Grant is now exhausted. Much 
interest was excited in the neighbourhood. 

At Failsworth the new church will be shortly com- 
menced. The number of members has increased froma 
66 last year to 73 this. The total amount raised 
for all purposes last year was £103, 12s, 1d. This year 
it has been £186. 19s, 53d. 

At Swinton, the depression in trade has told heavily 
against the congregation. The attendance at the 
services is as good, perhaps better, than ever, though 
there is a slight falling off in the number of enrolled 
members. The offertory, owing to low wages, has 
fallen very considerably, the deficiency having to be 
made up by special efforts. There has, moreover, been 
a heavy expenditure in reflooring the school, and they 
have also lost one of their best subscribers by death, 
Throughout the whole district, the depression in 
trade has told heavily against the prosperity of the 
congregation, and when this is taken into considera~ 
tion the committee feel that there is cause for 
congratulation in the progress which has on the 
whole been made, 

Mr. SmirH GoLLAND read the financial report. 
From annual collections £114. 17s. 8d. had been 
received, and from subscriptions £142, 10s. 6d., and 
from other sources £96, making, with a balance due 
the treasurer of £47. 14s. 54d., a total of £401. 2s. 74d. 
At the beginning of the year. £108, 15s. 54d. wae 
owing to the treasurer, so that £61 of that had been 
paid off during the year. ; 

The Rey. S. A. SreInTHAL moved the adoption 
of the reports, which the Rey. W. G. Cadman 
seconded : the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. C. HARDING moved the best thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Smith Golland on his retirement froma 
the office of treasurer after five years’ service, and 
expressed his regret that on account of his health 
they were losiog Mr. Golland’s official help. ; 

Mr. JEssE PILCHER seconded the motion, adding 
that under the circumstances they could not grudge 
Mr. Golland the rest which he needed. 

Mr. GOLLAND said his medical adviser told him he 
had been working too hard and too long, and he 
was therefore compelled to reduce his labours where 
he could, 

On the motion of Mr. W. E, NAnson the officers 
for the next year were appointed, Mr, G, W. Rayner 
Wood being appointed treasurer. 

The Rey, 8, A, SrEINTHAL then moyed “That we 
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hereby record our sincere sympathy w.th Mrs. 
Poynting, and with the family of the late Rev. T. 
E. Poynting, on the heavy bereavement they have 
lately suffered, and request the chairman to commu- 
nicate to Mrs. Poynting how deeply sensible the 
members of this association are of the great loss 
which they have sustained.” Mr. Steinthal expressed 
how keenly he felt the loss of Mr. Poynting per- 
sonally. 

Mr, HArry RAwson seconded the motion, feeling 
quite sure that Mr. Steinthal’s words would have 
touched a responsive chord in all their hearts, 

The motion was carried unanimously, as was also 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, which terminated 
the meeting. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


DOB LANE, FAILSWORTH. 


The closing services of this ancient chapel were 
held on the last two Sundays, March 17 and 24. Ina 
few days it will be pulled down to make room for 
the more elegant and convenient structure which has 
been designed by Messrs, Adams and Son, of King’s 
Lynn, and adopted by the congregation and trustees. 
The old ivy-mantled building has stood since 1698, 
and in its prolonged existence of one hundred and 
eighty years has done good service in its neighbour- 
hood for the great principles of civil and religious 
freedom, the promotion of education, and the 
cause of a liberal and progressive theology. Among 
its ministers have been several notable men—Rev. 
William Stevenson, assistant classical tutor from 
1792 to 1796 at Manchester New College; and the 
Rey. George Walker, I'.R.S., professor of theology from 
1798 to 1803. Long before the present highway was 
formed, Dob Lane was approached from Manchester 
by bridle-paths and field yoads only, along which 
ambled every Sunday, on his little white Welsh pony, 
the Rey. Lewis Loyd ;—thinking doubtless of many 
subtle things, but hardly discerning by prophetic in- 
sight that his son would become a member of the 
House of Lords, and be reckoned among the merchant- 
princes of the land. Mr. Loyd held the position of 
assistant classical tutor at the College from 1790 to 
1792. In later times George Buckland, and the 
learned but eccentric James Taylor, and still more 
recently the Revs. Joseph Freeston, W. G. Cadman, 
and its present excellent pastor, Halliwell Thomas, 
have had charge of the congregation here. These 
three ministers, with the Rey. Edward Allen, of Lyd- 
gate (formerly a Dob Lane scholar and teacher), and 
the Revs. 8. A. Steinthal and Wm. Gaskell, took part 
in the closing services, all of which were numerously 
attended. On Sunday evening, the chapel was filled 
to overflowing immediately after the opening 
of the door, and a great number being thus excluded 
a second congregation was assembled in the school- 
room, which was addressed by the Mr. Thomas, 
whilst Mr. Gaskell conducted the service in the old 
chapel. In the course of the sermon his references 
to the special circumstances of the occasion, and the 
associations which it called up in the minds of many of 
his hearers, were received with evident sympathy 
and emotion. Many former members, some from 
distant localities, had come to take farewell of a 
house of prayer which, humble enough in appearance, 
was yet connected with many tender and affectionate 
remembrances. The choir gave two anthems, and 
the singing was, as usual here, very hearty and effec- 
tive. . The various collections realised the sum of 
£35. 10s. During the erection of their new chapel 
the congregation will assemble in the schoolroom. 
They have let the contract for the building at a price 
which, though moderate, will well-nigh exhaust their 
resources ; but the good and self-denying work they 
have done, and are doing, entitle them to such 
further aid as will secure them from the burden of a 
debt. 


BIRMINGHAM: MEETING OF PROTESTANT 
DISSENTING MINISTERS, 

The first monthly meeting this year of Protestant 
Dissenting ministers of Warwickshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties was held at Newhall Hill, Birming- 
ham, on Monday last. The following members were 
present :—Reyvs. C. Clarke, H. W. Crosskey, J. Cuckson, 
J. Alsop, B. Wright, W. R. Smyth, and Mr. George 
St. Clair (Birmingham); Revs. H. McKean (Oldbury), 
W. E. Mellone (Kidderminster), C. D. Badland 
ce ay Lack ans (Stourbridge), P. Dean (Wal- 
sall), J. Harrison (West Bromwich), H. Eachus 
(Coseley), and T. B. Broadrick (The Lye). Mr. 
CuCcKSON, as pastor loct, presided. The minutes of 
last meeting haying been read and confirmed, and 
arrangements made for the next meeting, the follow- 
ing report of the proceedings of 1877 was presented 
and adopted :— 

During the year meetings were held at Birming- 
ham, Old.Meeting and Church of the Messiah ; 
Cradley, Evesham, Kidderminster, Kingswood, Old- 
bury, Stourbridge, and West Bromwich. At two of 
the meetings papers were read and discussed, and at 
the other seven sermons were preached, The follow- 
ing were the preachers and their subjects:—Rev. T, 
B. Broadrick, “Some Certainties of Religion ;” Rev. 
M. Gibson, “The Permanent Character of the Religion 
of Jesus;” Rey. John Gordon, “ Christ’s Gospel a 
Personal Manifestation;” Rey. H. Ierson, “ Apostolic 
Succession ;” Rey. H. McKean, “ The Cross the Symbol 
of Free Thought ;” Rey. T. E. Poynting, “The Re- 
ligious Signs of the Times;” and Rey. W. R. Smyth, 
“The Call of Jesuas—How and Why it should be 
obeyed.” The readers and subjects of the papers 
were—Rey. Peter Dean, “Some Deficiencies of Secu- 
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larism,” and Mr. George St. Clair, “The Place of Evil 
in the Evolution Theory.” The ministers were in all 
cases hospitably entertained: in five of the nine places 
visited being met*by a numerous party of lay friends. 

At most of these meetings there was friendly dis- 
cussion on subjects introduced, in most instances by 
the chairman of the day. The following, among 
other subjects, were thus discussed :—The Government 
Burials Bill; The Work of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association ; Lay and Clerical Co-operation ; 
The Best Means of Diminishing Drunkenness; and 
Mr. Hopgood’s proposed “ Accredited Statement.” 
The meeting adopted resolutions recording its sense 
of the high character and public services of the Rey. 
Charles Berry (formerly a member of the meeting), 
the Rev. John Kenrick, and Miss Mary Carpenter, all 
of whom died within the year. The Rey. William 
Agar and the Rey. James Kedwards, in consequence 
of removal from the district, ceased to be members ; 
and the following new members were enrolled ;— 
Revs. J. Alsop, C, D. Badland, T. B. Broadrick, W. 
Carey Walters, and Mr. George St. Clair, The meeting 
at the end of the year consisted of 32 members. Its 
officers are—the Rey. H. McKean, Oldbury, treasurer ; 
and the Rey. D. Maginnis, Stourbridge, secretary. 

The TREASURER presented his statementof accounts 
for the year, which was adopted. 

The following resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously :— 

1. Moved by the Rey. C. CLARKE, and seconded by 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskry:—‘ That this meeting 
expresses its deep regret on account of the death of 
the Rev. Thomas E. Poynting, of Monton. The sweet- 
ness of his character endeared him to all who knew 
him, and the influence he exerted upon those with 
whom he came into contact was of the most salutary 
kind. His learning was extensive, and the depth of 
his thought remarkable ; and in all the labours he 
undertook, ministerial or literary, he proved himself 
to be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 

2. Moved by the Rey. H. McKRAN, and seconded 
by the Rey. D. Maarnnis :—* That this meeting, of 
which he was a member, in recording the death of the 
Rey. John Colston, of Hampton Lodge, near Eve- 
sham (formerly minister of Dean Row and Styal, in 
Cheshire), desires to bear testimony to the integrity 
of his conduct and the usefulness of his life. As a 
man of high cultivation, of clear intellect, and of 
strong principle, he was universally respected; and 
by those intimately connected with him his memory 
will ever be cherished as that of a genial companion 
and faithful friend.” 

After the transaction of some other business, the 
Rev. C. D. BADLAND proceeded, as announced, to read 
a paper on “Spinoza.” The paper was scholarly and 
able, and was followed by some discussion.—At the 
close of these proceedings the ministers were hospit- 
ably entertained in the schoolroom, Mr. Cuckson, as 
chairman, introduced for discussion the subject of the 
desirability of producing a religious service book for 
Sunday-school use. The subject was taken up with 
much interest, and a strong desire was  mapiaiie | ex- 
pressed for the production of such a book, 


TAUNTON: ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual social meeting of the congregation was 
held on Thursday last, tea being served in both upper 
and-lower schoolrooms, and the meeting afterwards 
being crowded. Mr. West, medical officer of the 
benefit society, and the Rey. J. E. Odgers, M.A., of 
Bridgwater, were present. The Rev. John Birks, 
pastor, presided, and, after giving all a hearty 
welcome, said that it might be interesting and useful 
to them to know something of the life and work of 
their society, and its various agencies, during the 
past year, forming the Pastor’s Record for the year 
ending March, 1878, being the eighth year of his 
ministry among them. The congregation at present 


numbered about 314, regular and irregular, sub- 


scribers and non-subscribers, as compared with 300 
last yeer, The attendance at the ordinary services 
had been larger during the past year than at any 
time during his pastorate; while on the occasion of 
lectures, special services of sacred song, and Sunday 
School anniversary, the congregations had been very 
large, the chapel being frequently filled. Yet the 
regular attendance was far below what it ought to be 
when they considered the number nominally belong- 
ing to the congregation. This was a fact connected 
with their denomination generally which caused Mr. 
Spurgeon to say that a Unitarian chapel might be 
indicated by grass growing outside, in front, and 
empty pews, with coldness, inside. Attention 
was now being called to this matter in 
most of our churches, 
they would at Mary-street Chapel furnish an example 
of régular and spirited attendance at the services, 
and hearty participation in worship and work. In 
addition to the regular subscriptions to the numerous 
funds connected with the chapel, the amount of 
money raised was nearly double that of last year. 
There had been 14 baptisms, making a total of 71 
for the eight years of his rey. The members of 
the choir gave their services, and rendered valuable 
help from Sunday to Sunday under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Philpott, whose gratuitous services had 
received some little token of appreciation on the part 
of the members of the congregation in the presenta- 
tion of £20 as an expression of their 
day school, with certificated master, is now as full as 
the Government Education Department requirements 
would allow. The Sunday school was increasingly 

rous, and with the large number of scholars in 


attendance, the accommodation was fre- | 
quently taxed to the utmost, causing some to say, ! 


and he _ trusted that: 


gratitude. The | 


“Let us arise and build.” The district visitors had - 
continued, as usual, their work of faith and labour of 
love, and had done much good. The Benefit Society 
celebrated that day its 31st anniversary, and had now 
46 members, with £739 stock. From that brief sketeh 
they would be able to judge what they were doing, and 
how they stood with regard to the work committed 
to their care. They had had many losses, and 
some difficulties, but for eight years they had 
lived and laboured happily and usefully together, 
and this fact had led him to decline offers of positions 
with higher stipends. And he trusted that in the 
future God would bless them with health and rag 
and spirit to do all that they could in every way for 
their most holy cause.—The Rey. J. E. Odgers ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being present, and congratu- 
lated minister and congregation on the record of 
their activities which had been brought before them, 
In a genial and effective speech he pleaded for more 
general co-operation on the part of the members of 
congregations with their ministers in the work of 
religion.—A programme of music, with readings at 
intervals, was then proceeded with, and a most happy 
meeting concluded with yotes of thanks to the 
minister, to the visitors, and to the ladies for tea, 
and musical friends, to which Mr. Philpott responded, 
referring to the correspondence in our denominational 
papers on congregational singing and friendliness to 
strangers, and trusted that good might result in a 
direction much needed. The Doxology was then 
heartily sung, and the Benediction closed the pro- 
ceedings. j 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 


send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 


Wednesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


BELFAST: ROSEMARY-STREET MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION.—On Monday evening, after com- 
pletion of preliminary business, the Chairman (Rey. 
J. C. Street) called upon Dr, Burden to deliver a 
lecture upon “ Yeast,” which he did ina very interest- 
ing and instructive manner, illustrating his remarks 
by prepared specimens under the microscope. On 
the motion of J. M. Darbishire, Esq., seconded by 
George Fisher. Esq., a vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Burden by acclamation. 

BIRKENHEAD: CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—A sermon 
on behalf of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was preached by the Rey. W. Binns 
at the Unitarian Church, Birkenhead, on Sunday 
morning. The reverend gentleman took for his text 
Psalm 104, verse 24—* These wait upon thee that 
thou mayst give them their meatin due season.” He 
spoke of the cruelty involved in pigeon shooting and 
hunting the fox and the deer, and designated the 
desire of killing for sport an exemplification of 
the fact that the savage element in human nature 
has not been eliminated. He eulogised the services 
of the Royal Society in putting the arm of the law 
in motion to prevent the infliction of cruelty upon 
the more domesticated and more useful ani RE 
Last year there were 394 convictions in the Liverpool 
district alone; and throughout the country the 
greatest energy was displayed by the society’s officers 
with the most salutary effect. 

Bouron: BANK-STREET CHAPEL SorREE.—On 
Wednesday evening, March 20, the Bank-street 
Unitarian congregation held their annual soirée in 
the new school. <A large number sat down to tea, 
and the after-proceedings were most enjoyable. On 
the platform and in front were collections of most 
beautiful conservatory plants and flowers, which 
gave avery pleasing appearance to the hall. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. J. C. Hollins, who was 
supported by the Rey. C. C. Coe, the minister; Rey. 
J. Fox, Rey. George Ride, Rey. A. B. Camm, Rey. A. 
Lazenby, and Rey. A. Rushton. At the request of 
the chairman, Mr. Midgley made a statement as to 
the condition of the congregation and all its affiliated 
institutions, and congratulated all that they were in 
a healthy condition. Referring to the memorial 
window that had been placed in the chapel by Mr. 
John Harwood, he said it was a reminder of Sond 
factor to all their institutions. In addition to 
numerous other institutions, they had a good day 
school. The chairman urged upon the attention 
of the viet bet the necessity of dealing with the 
question of intemperance. Mr. I. Barrow mentioned ~ 
that they had a sick society of over 100 members, and 
an accumulated fund of £300, Addresses were then 
delivered by Mr. George Cunliffe and Mr. Charles 
Taylor, the latter replying to a vote of thanks for the 
voluntary services of the choir. The Revs. A. B. 
Camm and A. Rushton also addressed the meeting, as 
did the Rey. C.C.Coe. Drawing a distinction between 
denominationalism and sectarianism, he said he was 
glad they showed their zeal for denominationalism 
by aiding other congregations in the district, and as 
Commission-street congregation were going tohayea — 
bazaar in that building, he hoped that Bank-street 
would send them away with a good sum. (( 
Mr. Coe referred to the importance of 
congregational zeal, enforced the val 
and social intercourse between the differe 
of the church, and the need of personal 
regard to the latter, he laid great stress 
heres of giving personal service as } 
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estate having to be sold, to buy an acre and a half of 
Jand adjoining the chapelfora burial ground. It was 
intended also to reserve a site fora new chapel, if the 
present lease, which will expire in about twenty 
ears, cannot be renewed at that time. The expense 
incurred in the purchase of the land, drainage, fenc- 
ing, and planting, amounted to about £120. The 
congregation, made up mostly of small farmers and 
labourers, having two years ago been compelled to 
thoroughly repair, indeed almost rebuild, their chapel, 
at an expense of £200, which was paid off at once, were 
therefore unable to fully defray the debtincurred forthe 
burial ground without supplementing the first volun- 
tary contributions by an extra effort. The plan adopted 
was to have a concert on a large scale at which no 
professional singers were to be employed, but, in addi- 
tion to the excellent choir and sub-choirs of the con- 
regation itself, the service of choirs belonging to dif- 
erent religious bodies in the neighbourhood should, if 
possible, be’secured. The proposal was very kindly 
received by all the parties applied to, and, in conse- 
quence, a varied and well assorted programme was 
made up. The concert was held on Friday last, there 
being a morning and an evening gathering, at both of 
which the audiences were overflowing. The board 
schoolroom at Talgareg was generously lent for the 
occasion by the members. The morning concert 
was presided over by the Rey. William Thomas, the 
minister of the congregation; and in the evening the 
Rey. D. L. Evans, late of Carmarthen College, occu- 
pied the chair. The Reys. R. Thomas, Independent 
minister, and J. Hopkins, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, as well as Mr. J. Griffiths, surgeon, deli- 
vered appreciative and appropriate addresses. The 
choirs engaged were those of Capel-y-Vadva, Lilwyn- 
rhyd-owen, Towyn (New Quay), Llanarth, and 
Mydroilin. Several solos and duetts were sung; Miss 
Enoch, of New Quay, ably presiding at the piano. 
The music throughout was of a high class, and ably 
rendered, which reflects great credit on the inhabi- 
tants of a remote and hilly district in Cardiganshire. 
The sum realised amounted to above £60, which will 
clear off all liabilities on the new place of rest. The 
good ladies of the congregation had provided sub- 
stantial refreshments for the performers and visitors. 
Before these lines will meet the eyes of your readers, 
the first grave will have been opened, it being for a 
child of seven years old, the daughter of one of the 
deacons of the church. 
Harirax.— The Rey, F, E. Millson gave alecture on 
Thursday the 21st inst., on the history and meaning 
of Handel’s oratorio, the “Messiah,” rendering it 
more intelligible by a description of the characteristics 
of the three parts into which the oratorio is divided. 
The following musical illustrations were given by the 
chapel choir, accompanied on the organ by Mr. 
e:— “Comfort ye,” “And the Glory,” 
“Thus saith the Lord,’ “For behold, darkness 
shall coyer the earth,” “The people that walketh 
in darkness,” “Pastoral Symphony,” “He shall 
feed his flock,” “Behold the Lamb of God,” 
“He was despised,” “But thou didst not leave,” 
“How beautiful are the feet,” “The Hallelujah 
Chorus,” ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” The 
performance and lecture were listened to with great 
pleasure by an audience which quite filled the chapel. 
At the close a collection amounting to £6, 8s. 3d. was 
handed to the piano fund of the elocution class in 
connection with the school. : 
MonrEYREA.—The Rey. Thomas Leyland has re- 
ceived a hearty and unanimous invitation to become 
minister of the Trafalgar-street Church, Burnley, 
Lancashire. 
Merruyr Soup Kircuen: PRESENTATION TO 
Rey. N. R. WitiiaAms.—Last week we recorded 
an interesting presentation of books to the members of 
the bread-cutting staff at the Drill Hall, and we have 
no less pleasure this week in chronicling a similar 
interesting event, the recipient in this case being the 
Rey. Nestor R. Williams. On meeting together on 
Wednesday morning to go through the arduous duty 
of cutting up bread for upwards of 2,000 children an 
adjournment was moved to the ante-room, when the 
Rey. Thomas Evans, of Hope Chapel, taking the chair, 
addressed the worthy captain on the excellence of 
his direction and example, as shown during the last 
twelve weeks, and remarked that even as he had 
thought well to place the eventful duty, sorrowful 
even as it was viewed from one aspect, in an abiding 
form in their memory by the presentation of Chan- 
ning’s Works, so they had desired to indicate in the 
same way the general respect they entertained for 
their captain, and begged his acceptance of a copy 
of the French Revolution, by Thomas Carlyle, in 
three volumes. The books were then presented in 
due form by the father of the corps, the Rev. J. M. 
Bowen, and in responding the Rev. Nestor R. Williams 
tendered his warmest thanks, and assured them that 
he should treasure the gift as long as he lived, and 
ever think of the time passed with them as aiding 
the worthy rector to carry out the exercise of a 
nation’s charity, one of the most pleasurable epochs 
MANcHESTER.—On Monday evening the forty- 
second annual meeting of the Lower Mosley-street 
Schools was held, the Rey. 8. A. Steinthal presiding. 
The (Mr. W. E. Nanson) read the annual 
report, whieh stated that the institution was never 
uitted 
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per head on the average 
3, 12s. last year. Of the 


boys’ school Her Majesty’s inspector reported: “The 
boys Lave shown a considerable amount of culti- 
vation, their work, s done very neatly, and none of 
the boys seemneglected.” 311 presented themselves 
for examination. The total failures in the three sub- 
jects were 16, showing that 983 were successful. The 
two Cartwright scholarships offered in November, 
1877, were awarded to candidates from the school. 
Of the School Board exhibitions eight were now held 
by former pupils. The Inspector reported of the 
girls’ school: “The behaviour of the girls was ex- 
cellent, and their attainments are much above the 
average.” 98 girls were presented for examination, 
and the failures were only four, showing that in the 
three subjects 986 were successful. The infants 
school was reported to be very well managed and 
taught. 58 children were presented in che first standard 
and there were no failures. Honour certificates have been 
awarded by theDepartment to eight boysand three girls. 
In the Sunday school, there was a falling off in the 
attendance, owing to the destruction of a number of 
dwelling-houses in the neighbourhood ; but the week 
evening classes were very successfully conducted, 
some being under the supervision of the Science and 
Art Department.—The Treasurer (Mr. John Hadfield) 
read his statement, which showed that the total in- 
come of the institution had been £1,612, the result of 
the year’s operations being that there was a balance 
to the credit of the school of £99, besides which the 
deficit of £22 on the last year’s proceedings had been 
paid off. The Sunday school was debited with an 
expense of £76, which was met by a transfer from 
the general income.—Upon the motion of the chair- 
man, who remarked upon the excellence of the 
teaching in the schools, the report and financial 
statement were adopted, and the following resolution 
was passed: “That this meeting has heard with deep 
regret of the illness of Mr. Geo. Smith, and desires 
to express its sympathy with him during his enforced 
absence from his duties, and its earnest hope that he 
may be soon restored to health.” 

READING.—The cause here steadily progresses. On 
Sunday last the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., preached 
in the morning on “ Revelation,” and in the evening 
on “God our Refuge.” The discourses were exceed- 
ingly able, and were listened to with the greatest 
attention by large congregations, in the evening the 
church being well filled. On Monday evening there 
was again a large and appreciative audience to hear 
the rev. gentleman deliver his well-known lecture on 
“The Bible.” Our good friend Mr. Eve, of Alders- 
hill, occupied the chair. Myr. Voysey’s visit has occa- 
sioned much perturbation amongst the Evangelicals, 
who made arrangements withthe Christian Evidence 
Society to send down the renowned Dr. Sexton 
presumably to work miracles in the way of defend- 
ing the faith, and the redoubtable doctor preached 
morning and evening on Sunday at Congregational 
churches in tae town, and on Monday evening lectured 
in the Town Hal!. On Tuesday afternoon he assisted 
at a conference of those interested in checking the 
growth of unbelief, and lectured in the Town Hall 
again in the evening. But in other ways the progress 
of free religious thought has excited the zeal of the 
orthodox. Near our new church, on the London 
Road, the Presbyterians some time ago erected an 
iron church, whose minister has declared that he felt 
called by God to stamp out the Socinian heresy. It 
is said now that the Episcopalians are about to erect 
an iron church in our immediate neighbourhood. 
The temperature is therefore decidedly rising, 
and it is gratifymg to know that the members 
of the Unitarian Free Church are warming to 
their work. From the calendar for April we learn 
that a children’s service is held in the afternoon of 
the first Sunday in every month, to which parents 
are invited to accompany their children; a Sunday 
school is conducted on the other Sunday afternoons, 
and parents are assured that their children will spend 
a happy and profitable hour; an adult class for the 
study of religious questions, Parker’s Discourse being 
taken as a text-book, is conducted by the minister 
for an hour each Sunday morning before service ; the 
choir, under the care of Mr. Barnicoat, meets for 
practice every Friday evening; the Redlands 
Literary and Scientific Society, whose recent 
meetings have been very successful, especially 
one at which Mr. O. A. Shrubsole delivered a 
lecture on the Dawn of Life on the Earth, and 
another at which Mr. G. R. Smith delivered an 
address on Psychology, Spiritualism, and cognate 
subjects, will in the course of the month deal with 
the “County Franchise,” to be introduced by Mr. Coun- 
cillor King, and the Sunday question, to be intro- 
duced by Mr. A. Barnicoat; and finally, a geo- 
logical class in connection with the above-named 
institution is conducted by Mr. O, A. Shrubsole 
with marked success. The calendar also gives the 
subject of the ministers’ discourses for the month, 
and contains an extract from one of Mr. Voysey’s 
sermons on “The End we have in View.” The fact 
that this entirely new congregation is quickly organis- 
ing itself and settling down to practical church life 
is a matter for general satisfaction. { 

Srroup.—Some heretics of the Congregational 
sect have been Lit ly iA py mae against 
a brother heretic—our friend the Rev. Richard 
Pileher. The ease whick has led to a correspondence 
in the Stroud Journal, was the exclusion, in effect, of 
Mr. Pileher from em en a ationalist 
burying ground. It seems timately permis- 
sion me bev pony res the family to have Mr, Pilcher’s 
services, but it came too » In the midst of 
the controversy it was alleged that the burial 
services of Unitarians are in glaring opposition 
to the religious convictions of their neigh- 


bours. This Mr. Pilcher denies, and further says that 
such an assertion would not be true of any of our 
religious services, adding, however, “There is indeed 
one prayer we habitually use, to which a Trinitarian 
might object. It is the Lord’s prayer, and I defy 
Mr. Davis to repeat it without becoming, for the 
time being, as much a Unitarian as myself!” On the 
present aspect of opinion among the congregational 
ministers Mr, Pilcher says:—I am amused by the 
way in which they pour their new wine into the old 
‘orthodox’ skins, and am on the watch for the 
bursting of the old leather, sure, if not soon, to be. 
They are going just as our forerunners, the English 
Presbyterians, went whithersoever the fresh know- 
ledge and more enlightened conscience of their day is 
leading them. We are, theologically speaking, only 
some 80 or 100 years in advance. . . They 
differ from me only in the quantity of the old 
theology’ we haye severally retained or cast away. 
Mr. Davis says that we are “decidedly heretical.” I 
say to him, “ You and your friends are heretical, but 
“undecidedly.” Dr. Allon, e.g. (in his Vision of God 
&c., p. 297), gives a list of four different theories of 
the atonement, which have been held by the orthodox, 
and a sketch of one which he holds to-day ; a sketch 
at which his “orthodox” predecessors would simply 
have shuddered. I challenge Mr. Park, as leading 
representative of his sect in Stroud, to say whether 
or not he holds and preaches the doctrine of a physical 
endless hell, such as it was preached 30 years ago, 
and is still held by the Wesleyans; of a “good hot 
seething hell,” as one of that body phrased it when 
he and I were discussing Dr. Osborne’s speech here in 
Stroud. With what face, then, I ask, do these 
fractional heretics sit in judgment upon me, and 
punish me, so far as in them lies, because I am, 
heretically speaking, an integer P 

Sranp.—The sixth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Band of Hope was held on Saturday last, the 23rd 
inst., when there was a good attendance of the mem- 
bers and their friends. After tea the chair was taken 
by the president, the Rey. W. C. Squier, and a satis- 
factory report was read by the secretary, Mr. Henry 
Allen. The Rey. 8. A. Steinthal delivered an effective 
speech, and the members gave several recitations and 
songs with success. A pleasing feature was the pre- 
sentation of valuable gifts to canvassers for tempe- 
rance literature in the Sunday school. The per- 
formance of the teetotal drama, “Aunt Dinah’s 
Pledge,” in which the characters were sustained by 
the members of the Stand Band of Hope, concluded 
the proceedings. 

THOMAS PARGETER OF FoxcoTE CHARITY.—The 
annual meeting of the trustees of this charity was 
held on the 18th instant at the offices of Messrs, 
Harding and Son, 32, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
The trustees present were the Revs, Charles Clarke, 
H. W. Crosskey, William Cochrane, H. Eachus, M. 
Gibson, D. Maginnis, H. McKean, W. E. Mellone, and 
James Taplin. The latter gentleman was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year; Mr. Joseph Beattie 
was re-elected treasurer; the Revs. W. E. Mellone 
and H. W. Crosskey were elected auditors; and Mr. 
Charles Harding was re-elected secretary. Nine 
annuitants have died since the last annual meeting, 
and one annuity has in accordance with the scheme 
been discontinued in consequence of the annuitant 
having become possessed of increased means from 
other sources. The vacancies thus created have been 
supplied by the election of other candidates. The 
present number of annuitants (including three elected 
at the last quarterly meeting) is 99, 93 of whom are 
entitled to receive £20 a year, and six (being sisters): 
£16 a year each. A very large number of names of 


‘applicants for annuities still remain on the books of 


the Charity, many of them of long standing, not- 
withstanding which new applications are frequently 
received. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sruprnt.—If you will please send your name 
and address, we will communicate with you privately. 


THE WOMEN’S PETITION, 


To the Editors—In your advertising columns will 
be found a copy of a petition, now in course of 
signature, by the women of England. The laws 
against which it protests were passed in comparative 
silence, and their promoters were privately working 
to extend their operation. This, at least, has been 
checked by the publicity now given to the subject. 
The Ladies’ Protest, signed eight years ago by Harriet 
Martineau, Florence Nightingale, Josephine Butler, 
and others, could not be ignored; and a womens 
petition sent to Parliament some years ago, with 
upwards of a quarter of a million signatures, increased 
the moral power of those who condemned the Acts in 
the House of Commons. Since then, a Royal Commission 
has declared against them, and “the new Abolitionists,” 
in their struggle against one of the vilest forms of 
slavery, have shown themselves superior to the un- 
manly abuse with which they were at first assailed. 

Almost all the Nonconformist bodies except our 
own have passed resolutions against these Acts. In 
1874, a conference of our ministers discussed them in 
the Whitsun’ week ; and a long petition against them 
was drawn up, and signed by more than 140 ministers. 
Of the rest, some questioned clauses in the petition, 
some were too doubtful to sign, a few were 4 
te its prayer. Though it was presented by the Right 
Hon. J ames Stansfeld, I donot remember to have seen 
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scopy of it in our papers. While other denomina- 
tions haye held large public meetings, at which Mr, 
Stansfeld has been asked to speak, we, who used to 
profess that Unitarianism was eminently a religion 
of good works, which quickened men to think clearly, 
to feel heartily, and to speak boldly on questions of 
political and social morality, have shown an unusual 
timidity and reserve. ; 

The frequent Parliamentary discussions and (as 

ards your Northern readers) the great meeting at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, last December, after 
the Geneva Congress, have now brought the subject 
before the public. 

Many of your readers, women no_ less 
mzen, are workers in the cause. Some of them 
maay be interested in knowing that the last 
meeting at which my sister Mary Carpenter pre- 
awded, was held in the Red Lodge, on this subject. 
She was not one of the pioneers in this movement, 
Sut when its claims were brought before her she felt 
that the great principles which were her life would 
ast allow her to hold back. 

Some of us object to the acts for their violation of 
constitutional liberty and impartial sanitary law; but 
the ground on which the petition is based is one 
which especially deserves the earnest consideration 
ef those who believe virtue to be essential to reli- 
gion. In reference to it, I ask your insertion of part 
ef a speech by Dr. James Martineau at a conference 
ef the Federation against the State regulation of 
vice, lreld in May, 1876 :— 

“Tt have always looked with the utmost repug- 
sanee upon the system of law against which the 
Yederation protests. It has ever appeared to me 
t@ be totally ineapable of defence, and every 
ethempt to defend it has made it more odious 
and detestable in my eyes. I cannot imagine 
® maore direct and -positive contradiction of the 
fandamental principles of the Christian faith, 
and especially of the Christian treatment of 
am, than the laws which you are endeavour- 
tag to get repealed. The word of Jesus Christ 
to a poor victim of sin, almost at the very 
moment of its commission, was, ‘Go, and sin 
no more. The words of this detestable law are, 
“Go, and prepare to sin again.’ I know no con- 
siderations of health or of policy that, even if 
defended by the plea of success, could be fairly 
brought against this high moral and spiritual con- 
sideration. To me it is something odious to hear the 
plea of science, above all things, adduced in defence 
of these laws; and it astonishes me that men who 
teake any profession of science should venture to 
prostitute and degrade that dignified and noble, not 
to say holy, name, in defence of laws so utterly 
degrading and debasing. I believe that the great 
difficulty we have to contend. with after all, is a 
difficulty which will be overcome yery soon by our 
ewn faith and our own persistency. Itisthe difficulty 
of cowardice, or ought I to say of despair? 
& have met numbers of persons who wish well 
t® us, and praise all the objects we have 
im yiew, but whose hearts are so appalled by the 
raagnitude of the evil that they shrink from attack- 
ing it in despair; but it will be overcome, by the 
absolute faith, the entire sincerity of those who have 
undertaken to grapple with it. For my own part 
this despairappears to me to be little else thana 
participation in the sin. No one can doubt of the 
ebligation of Christian purity and simplicity ; but to 
declare at the same moment that the thing is a 
virtue, and also that it is impossible, is blasphemy 
against the Creator.”— 


than 


Yours truly, 
Bridport, March 19, 1878, R. L. CARPENTER. 


THE CHORLTON-ON-MEDLOCK YOUNG MEN'S 
CLUB. 

%o the Editors.—Will you kindly allow me to call 
attention to the Young Working Men’s Club, for the 
henefit of which a concert is to be given in the 
Vpper Brook-street Church next Wednesday evening? 
it may not be known to your readers, or to the public 
generally, that the Working Men’s Clubs, for the 
establishment of which so much is deservedly done 
in our time, limit the age at which they will receive 
members, Some refuse to admit any youth under 
twenty ; some refuse to admit any under eighteen. 
This means that the sons of these working men, their 
younger brothers, and scores upon scores of errand- 
boys and apprentices must be left to roam the streets, 
or to congregate m the poorer and cheaper sort of 
drinking places evening after evening, until they are 
eighteen to twenty years of age. That is, during the 
most dangerous and formative period they are left 
exposed to the very perils which the Working Men’s 
Clubs are formed to guard against. This Chorlton- 
on-Medlock Club was formed to afford a place of 
refuge for these lads. It has now existed since 
January, 1877. Its managers have had to learn many 
things by experience, and not all those experiences 
have been rose-coloured. But, in the main, it has 
deen analtogetherunanticipatedsuccess. Many a week 
during this passing winter from ninety to a hundred 
different boys have been in attendance. .Some- 
times the number has risen as high as a 
hundred and fifteen different boys, each paying 
his twopence, in a single-week. These are all lads 
between fourteen and twenty, who, without this place 
of resort, would be turned adrift to roam the street 
or to fall into such low and poorly prosperous public- 
fouses as would accept their company and scanty 
patronage. The only and great trouble under which 
this elab now labours is a too restricted support and 
accommodation. Its managers have, therefore, 


secured new and more adequate premises, where 
they believe that, with what they have learned in 
these months of past experience, they can better 
accomplish what they aim at, and make the club in 
every way a still more satisfactory success. To 
secure aid for the proper furnishing of the new building 
the concert next week is to be kindly given. May I 
hope that it will be generously patronised? It may 
not be improper for me to add that (as much more 
money will be needed than the receipts of a concert 
will bring) donations will be very thankfully received 
either by the treasurer of the club, Mr. Harry Golland, 
No. 107, York-street, Grosyenor-street, or at No. 7, 
Acomb-street, by yours very truly, 
S. FARRINGTON, 


THE PAPACY. 

To the Editors—Ilf you think fit to insert anothe 
short letter from me on the above heading, I should 
be much obliged. Your correspondent, Mr, Paul 
Partington, alludes to long controversies that might 
arise out of assertions contained in my last letter. I 
trust that, so far, though my reasoning must, of 
course, be unprofitable to him, to many others, it 
has merited their approval. It appears to me 
that the term, “ Protestant,” does not convey to all 
people the same meaning. To some it means a 
Calvinist or a Lutheran; to others, anyone who is 
not a Roman Catholic. Strictly speaking, it ought 
to be given, I think, to all those who are actively 
opposed to the principle or practice of the Church of 
Rome. Those who believe that every word from 
Genesis to Revelations is actually the Word of God, 
believe also that they need no human interpreter ; for 
when they read the sacred words with prayer they 
may know the truth—the very Spirit of Ged wil 
guide them into all truth. They, however, leave 
others to the judgment of God. Wherever Calvinism 
went, civil liberty went with it; but people can only 
hold Christian fellowship as they do political 
fellowship—with those who think as they do. 
To others, who believe that the Old and New 
Testaments contain all things necessary to 
salvation, both for this world and the next, but not 
that they are infallible, the words of Micah come 
with power, “ He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good, and what doth the Lord thy God require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’—I am, gentlemen, yours 
respectfully, JOHN STEELE. 

Horsham, March 18th, 1878. 


To the Editors,—In your recent articles you con- 
demn the idea of restraining the development of 
Roman Catholicism by putting it under legal dis- 
abilities. You would leave it untrammeled to win its 
way if it can, believing that if it is intrinsically 
superior to Protestantism it will succeed, and if it is 
inferior it will not do so, This sounds right and fair, 
but you overlook the all-important fact that Roman 
‘Catholicism would not scruple to employ means that 
Protestantism would shrink from, and haying attained 
supreme power, would deny religious liberty to 
others: 

I think that Roman Catholicism, being an 
entirely unique system, its treatment by the 
State should be unique. I would refer to a 
paragraph in your issue of February 15, in the 
colunn deyoted to American Notes, and headed 
“The Usual Thing.” Surely the only inference to be 
drawn from it is, that exceptional legislation is needed 
now as much as it ever was to curb the arrogant 
pretensions and usurping spirit of the Papacy.—Yours 
truly, G GrReEGorY. 

BU elaiae March 17, 1878, 


We have also received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Brittain on the subject of the Papacy, in which he 
says :—“ As a friend of political liberty, 1 worked to 
procure Catholic emancipation, and got greatly blamed 
for doing so. Notwithstanding this, I have a strong 
opinion that the tendency of the system is rather to 
vice than virtue. It appears to me that since 
Catholic emancipation the system has been going 
backwards.” 


THE BELFAST UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 

To the Editors.—In a recent issue of the Unitarian 
Herald you published a series of letters between the 
Rey. W. Napier and the secretary of the above society. 
As one of these letters is worded so as to lead to the 
belief that I was guilty not only of falsehood but of 
petty larceny as well, would you kindly publish the 
correspondence enclosed.—Trusting to your sense of 
justice ahd fair play.—I am, &c., , 
J. KENNEDY. 

Crossgar, co. Down, March 20th, 1878. 

The essential part of the correspondence referred 
to is contained in the following :— . 

“ Crossgar, Oct. 23rd, 1876. 

“Dear Mr. Gardner,—I have not the least desire to 
dispel any hazy idea that may yet linger in the 
public breast respecting the Christianity of the 
Unitarian Society. ' Pray assure the committee 
that I am quite willing, on pout authority, to 
inform any persons to whom I may have misre- 
presented their style of doing business that such 
publications as the one you mention are procured 
for those who may wish to have them—not kept for 
sale. While commending the prudence evinced by 
the committee in not laying in stock of which they 
are not likely to get rid, you will excuse me remark- 
ing that they, and you also, I presume, are happy in 
being so constituted mentally as to be able to appre- 


hend a distinction where, to ordinary persons like 
myself, no difference exists. The mistake into which 
I fell even you, I think, would acknowledge a very 
natural one. Seeing, as I did on two separate occa- 
sions, a pile of newspapers on the counter of a shop 
originally established for the dissemination of Unita- 
rian literature among the public generally, as well as 
among Unitarians in particular—said newspapers not 
being addressed or distinguished in any way from 
other publications by which they were surrounded— 
was it not natural to conclude that they were exposed 
for sale in the ordinary way ? i 

“1 can only express my regret for the inconyeni- 
ence to which the officials have been put, with my 
hope that the religious and moral progress of the 
regular subscriber has not been unduly retarded by 
his being deprived for a time of his regular supply of 
secularist nourishment. 

“T am sorry that, with one exception, I cannot 
recall the names of those to whom I made the state- 
ment of which you complain; but if either you or 
the committee furnish me with a list of them I shall 
be happy to explain that the Secularist is not sold, 
but procured for those who may want it by a pro- 
fessedly Christian society —I am, &c., &c., 

“J. KENNEDY.” 


{Another correspondent sends extracts from ‘‘ Local Self Govern- 
ment,” published in 1851 by the late T. Toulmin Smith, 
“‘whose laborious researches and vigorous principles are 
daily, though perhaps unostentatiously, becoming more 
and more important.” We cannot at present find room for 
this or other extracts on the same subject which have been 
sent us, but will take an early occasion to notice the argu- 
ments they contain.—Eds. U.H.] 
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COMING WEEK. 


HULME: Emeprn-strEET.—On Sunday, United Teachers’ 
meeting, when the Rey. Jas. Harrop will read a paper on 
“Sunday Schools as they are and might be.” . 

MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS FREE CuurcH.—On Sunday 
morning, the Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach on ‘The 
Gospel of Spring.” ; 

MISSION SUNDAY: NorrH Mipitanp Districr.—On Sun- 
day next, sermons and collections in aid of the Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association, at Gainsborough and Northam 
ton. - 


BIRTHS. 
DAVIES.—On the 21st inst., at Mill Hill, Derby, the wife of 
John Davies, of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 


ROBINSON.—On the 23 inst., at Padiham, Jabez Robinsen, 
aged 70, only surviving son of the late Rey. John Robinson, . 


‘one of the founders of the Padiham Unitarian congregation. 
re Price Sixpence, post free from writer, 7e 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY: described in a 


Series of Letters. By W. HARRISON, of Swinton, 
Manchester. 4 ; 


Published by request, crown 8yo., price 3d , OW free, 

RESBYTERIANISM IN AINSWORTH. 

Two Lectures on the History of Cockey Moor Chapel. By 
EPHRAIM TURLAND. : 


[HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW : a Quarterly 
Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited by 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. Ten shillings per 


annum, post free. 
APRIL, 1878. ’ 
1. The Westminster Confession of Faith. By Robert B. Drum- 
mond, B.A. 7 ¢ J 
2. Mr. Drummon?s “ Jewish Messiah.” By T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 
3. Bishop Thirlwall’s Remains. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
4. The Cambridge Commission. By Perceval M. Laurence, M.A. 
5. 
6. 


Cudworth’s MSS. on Future Punishment. By Courtney 
Kenny, M.A. . 
Miguel Serveto-y-Revés.—I. By Alexander Gordon, M.A. 
7. Notices of Books. : 
Wuit1ams & Noreate, 14, Henrietta Ov 
London; and 20, South Frederick-s , Bdink 


y ONDON: SHIRLEY'’S SRANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds fron, 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. ; 
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© of Old Doki te to Fie vee ie i‘. 
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1 UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventorand solemaker. : 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. © ~~ | 
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MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY’S ANNUAL SOIRER. 
TO-MORROW, April 6th. 
LECTURE, with experiments, on “Sound.” Usual Great 
Science, &c. Exhibition. Instrumental Music. Teaat 5 30p.m. 
Tickets ls.; after tea, 6d. each. 


RESTON: PERCY-STREET SUNDAY 

SCHOOL.— SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, April 14th.— 

SERMONS will be preached by Rev. FRANK W. WALTERS, 
of Glasgow. Collections. 


IRMINGHAM FREE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY, LOWER FAZELEY STREET. 

The Tirst ANNIVERSARY of the Dedication of the Church 
will be celebrated by SPECIAL SERVICES on Sunday, April 
‘7th. Morning preacher, Mr. GEO. R. TWINN; Evening, 
Mr. W. CLARKE. 

On Monday, April 8th, a Public TEA and MEETING. Chair 
‘to be taken at seven o’clock, by W. KENRICK, Esq., Mayor. 
stg MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS in Upper Brook-street Church, in 
support of these Schools, will be preached on Sunday, April 
7th, by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Leicester. Morning 
service at 1045; Evening service at 6 30. A Collection will be 
made at each serviee. ; 


BR OTHERHAM NEW CHURCH 


On Wednesday, May Ist, 1878, the ceremony of Laying the 
FOUNDATION STONE 
of the New Church for the Rotherham Unitarian Congregation, 
will take place at twelve o’clock at noon. 
The Stone will be Laid by 
JOHN HOBSON, Esq., of Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 
On the same day, at one o’clock, 
A BAZAAR 
At the Mechanics’ Hall, Rotherham, for the Sale of 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, 
will be OPENED by 
JOSEPH LUPTON, Esp., J.P., of Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Admission on Wednesday, One Shilling each; after six 
o’elock p.m., Sixpence each, 

The Bazaar will remain open on the Thursday and Friday 
following. Admission Free. 

The Stalls will be presided over by Ladies of the Congregation. 

Goods Marked at Lowest Figures. Proceeds to be devoted to 
the Building Fund. Z 


After the pi J of the Bazaar on Wednesday, at half-past 
one o’elock, a LUNCHEON wilil be provided in the Hall. See 
bills of fare. 

N.B. A Refreshment Stall. All articles at moderate charges. 

Goods for the Bazaar will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
W. Blazeby, 41, Hollowgate, Rotherham; Mr. Wm. Leggoe, 
Treasurer, Moorgate, Rotherham; Mr. John Hill, Secretary, 
1, Westfield Terrace, Rotherham. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICYT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
GOOD FRIDAY next, the 19th April, at Manchester. 

The day’s proceedings will commence with a RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE in Cross-street Chapel, when a Sermon will be 
preached by the : 

Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. 
Service to commence at eleven o’clock. 

After the Sermon, a Collection will be made in aid of the Pub- 
lishing Fund, as the Committee is most desirous of paying off 
the debt due to the Treasurer. 

After this service, Dinner will be provided in the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, at a charge of Ninepence each person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall. Albert Square, at two o’clock. The chair to be taken by 
the President of the Association, EDWIN WINSER, Esq. 

Tea will be provided, at four o’clock, in the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools, at a charge of Sixpence each person, 

As ample accommodation will be provided by the friends at: 
Mos!ey-street, both for dinner and tea, the Committee trusts 
that all friends will avail of the same, and thus avoid the possi- 
hility of a loss. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall. The chair to be taken, at six o'clock prompt, by the 
Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL, 

The following Papers will be read, to be followed by dis- 
enussion :— 

Mr. GHORGE CUNLIFFE, of Bolton: 
Subject :—‘‘ Our Elder Classes and their Teachers.” 
Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS: 
Subject: —“ Week Evening Amusements for Sunday 
Scholars.” 


Depnutations from the London, Midland, and Yorkshire 
Sunday-school Associations are e ted to be present. 

- - JESSE PILCHER, 2 Hon. 

' JOHN REYNOLDS, § Sees. 


SH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
t ASSOOIATION. 

The NEXT G of the COUNCIL will be held at the 
Office of the ation, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, 


May 8th, at two o’clock. 
on Wednesday, y * HENRY TERSON, fe retary. 


ae 


COMMISSION-STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


OA WR Ve. a. a 


for the 
SALE OF FANCY AND USEFUL ARTICLES 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 
BANK-STREET SCHOOLROOMS, 


(the use of which has been very kindly granted for this purpose 
by the congregation) 


On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 


April 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1878. 


In order to raise a sum of money sufficient to clear off a debt 
of £650 on the present buildings, and forintended improvements. 


PATRONS: 
His Worship the MAYOR of Bolton. 


R. N. Philips, Esq., M.P. Alderman Thos. Lever. 
John Hick, Esq. M.P. Councillor J. C. Haslam. 
J. K. Cross, M.P. Councillor Thos. Bramley. 
The Mayor of Manchester. Councillor J.J. Bradshaw. 
The Mayor of Bury. Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S. 
Abel Heywood, Esq. (ex-Mayor | Rev. A. B. Camm. 
of Manchester.) Rev. C. A. Berry. 
Richard Harwood, Esq., J.P. | John Grundy, Esq. 
(ex-Mayor of Salford.) Joseph Lupton, Esq. 
Joseph Cook, Esq., J.P. Arthur Greg, Esq. 
H. J. Leppoe, Esq., J.P. William Haslam, Esq, 
Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., J.P. John Harwood, Esq.” 
Caleb Wright, Esq., J.P. Frank Taylor, Esq. 
Charles Taylor, Esq. J.P. William Inglis, Esq. 


The BAZAAR will be OPENED on Wednesday, April 10th, 
at Eleven a.m. by 
Fee eee Veo OD; 
(ex-Mayor of Manchester.) 
THOMAS RAWSON, Esq., of Manchester, has kindlv promised 


to Preside at the Piano, and give Selections of Music at inter- 
vals during the day. 


A B E-G ESQ. 


LUNCHEON WILL BE PROVIDED AT 1 30, 


On each of the following days the Bazaar will be open at 2 p.m. 

Rooms will be set apart for the Exhibition of Electrical 
Appliances, Microscopical Objects, and other interesting 
Curiosities. Vocal and Instrumental Music, and various enter- 
ments will be given at intervals. 

ADMISSION :—Wednesday, from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., 2s. 6d.; 
from 6 p.m., 1s. Thursday, from 2 to 6 p.m., 1s.; from 
6 p.m., 6d. Friday and Saturday, all day, 6d. Season Tickets, 3s. 
Children under twelve half-price. 

The support of the public is earnestly solicited, and contribu- 
tions in saleable articles will be thankfully received by any of the 
following stall Holders :— 


No. I. STALL. 


Mrs. Lazenby, 15, Deane Terrace, Deane. 
Miss Tottie, Strangeways, Manchester. 


No. II, Sra. 


Mrs. John Harwood, Woodsleigh, Heaton. 
Miss Nuttall, South Bank, Heaton. 


No. IIT, Sraxy. 


Miss Haslam, Gilnow House, Bolton. 
Miss Kay, The Haulgh, Bolton. 


No. IV. STat. 
Mrs. Dutton, 349, Blackburne Road, Bolton. 
Mrs. Thos. Rigby, 43, Bayley-street, Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton. 
Miss Taylor, 54, Radcliffe Road. Bolton. 
Miss Crook, Victoria Terrace, Bolton. 
Miss Kenyon, Manchester Road, Bolton. 
Miss Bromley, 80, Blackburn-street, Bolton. 
Miss Riding, Davenport-street, Bolton. 


No. VY. Svar. 
Miss Pilling, 22, Marlborough-street, Bolton. 
Mrs. Geo. Cunliffe, Heaton. 
Mrs, Kay, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 
Mrs. Jos. Pilling, Blackburn Road, Bolton. 
Miss Latham, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 
Miss Carling, Devonport-street, Bolton. 
ScHoon STALL. 
Miss Bridge, Regent Terrace, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Miss Ashley, Hammond-street, Bolton. 
Miss Smith. Derby-street, Bolton. 
Miss Waring, Noble-street, Bolton. 
REFRESHMENT STALL. 
Miss Heap, Chorley New Road, Bolton: or by 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, Deane, Bolton, 


Secretary. 
MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
5) LONDON. 

LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1878. 

All Applications for these Examinations must be made in 
writing to the Secretary not later than 10th April. Such appli- 
cations must state— 

(a) The full names and addresses of candidates who intend 
to present themselves for examination. ' 

(b) The subjects in which they desire to be examined, 

(c) The full names and addresses of atleast two persons who 
will undertake personally to conduct the examination in 
accordance with the regulations,-Of these, one must also 
undertake to act as local correspondent, through whom all sub- 
sequent correspondence with the College authorities must pass. 

(d) A fee of 2s. 6d. for each candidate must be forwarded 
with the application. 

P.0.0. to be made payable at Withington to the Secretary, 

Rey. CHARLES T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, 
Manchester, 


ILES PLATTING UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH SCHOOLS, Varley-street, Oldham Road, 


Manchester. 
a Bs ZA AR 
in aid of the Church Fund, and to clear off two or three un- 
avoidable debts, will be held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
April 25, 26, and 27, in the above schools. 
The Bazaar will be opened by 
His Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
on Thursday, 25th April, at 2 p.m. 
Contributions in goods or money will be gratefully received 


by 
Mrs. W. G. CADMAN, Westbourne Grove, Harpurhey. 
Mrs. ROBT. FIELDING, Beech Mount, Harpurhey. 
Mrs. JOS. HULME, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Platting. 
or by 


Mrs. HAROLD BERRY, 32, Smedley Road, Cheetham. 
ENDAL: UNITARIAN SCHOOL,—The 


Ladies interested in the school work determined some 
time ago, to try toraise a school house in which the education 
of the children would be more complete than is possible when 
the classes have to be held in a chapel. For this purpose they 
formed acommittee, and set to work, and the result of their efforts 
so faris the purchasing a plot of land in an open part of the 
town. A Bazaar in aid of the Building Fund will be held on the 
llth of April. Contributions in money or work will be grate- 
fully received by 

Mrs. MACDONALD, 6, Lound-street, Kendal. 
Miss A. K. GREENHOW, Anchorite House, Kendal. 
Miss RUDD, Greenside, Kendal. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
3rd April, 1878. 


The Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., in the chair. 
CHAIRMAN’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


1, Resolution moved by R. D. DaArsisHirRE, Esq., B.A., 
seconded by JoHN DENDY, jun., and resolved— 


That the Trustees of the Society’s property be directed to give 
security by way of mortgage upon the Embden-street land 
and buildings for a sum of £1,500, and interest at 4 per cent 
already borrowed, for defraying the cost of the late exten- 
sion of the school buildings. That the Trustees be directed 
to sell and convey the land and buildings in Rochdale 
Road to Mr. W. Brown for the sum of £2,500, and to apply 
the proceeds of sale in erecting new premises, and as to 
any surplus by way of investment as the Committee may 
direct. That the Trustees be requested to complete a pur- 
chase of a plot of land in Willert-street, Rochdale Road, 
subject to chief rent, as a site for new buildings. 


2. Resolutlon moved by the Rey. C. Brarp, B.A., seconded 
by the Rey. J. T. Marriott, and resolved— 


That this meeting adopts the reports of the Committee and 
Ministers, and the Treasirr’s statement of acconnts, and 
expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the Ministers of the 
Society in the self-denying labours they have devoted to 
their unassuming work of Christian benevolence. (The 
Revs. J. Harrop and B. Walker replied.) 


3. Resolution moved by the Rev. C. HARGROVE, M.A., 
seconded by B. Hrapr, Esq., and resolved— 


That this meeting hereby appoints the following gentlemen as 
the committee and officers for the ensuing year :— 
The Rev. W, Gaskell, M.A. Mr. W. H. Herford, B.A. 
The Rev. C. T. Poynting. Mr. R. Nicholson. 
The Rev. J. T. Marriott. 
The Rev. 8. Farrington. 
The Rey. E. C. Towne. 
Mr. E. C. Harding. Mr. T. Wood. 
Mr. R. Harwood. Mr. J. Worthington. 
Mr. B. Heape. 
Rey. S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, Secretary. 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., treasurer. 
And trusts that increased co-operation will be given to them 
by the members of the Manchester congregations, so that 
the practical work of the ministry to the poor may be ex- 
tended and rendered more efficient. 


Mr. 8. W. R. Wood. 


On Mr. GASKELL’s leaving the chair, it was taken by Mr. 
Alderman Hrywoop, when it was moved by W. Hapwen, Esq., 
seconded by the Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAL, and resolved— 

That the best thanks of this meeting are hereby given to the 
Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., for his conduct in the chair, and 
the constant interest he has shown, from its foundation, in 
the work of the ministry to the poor; and to the Revs. C. 
Beard, B.A., and C. Hargrove, M.A., for the valuable help 
they have this evening given to the Society. 


3 hese Boston Pulpit being now Vacant,S UPPLIES 
for short periods are Wanted.—Apply to THOS. MEGGITT, 
Secretary. ; 


ANTED, at the end of this month, an intelli- 

gent, trustworthy Girl of 17, or older, as UNDER 

NURSE.—For further particulars apply to Mrs. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


W ANTED, by = Lady of experience, a Situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS: English, French, Music, 
and Calisthenics: excellent references.—Address M. A., Herala 
office, 55, Market-street, Manchester. 


A Respectable Young Woman seeks a Situation 

in a quiet Unitarian Family, as HOUSEMATD, or useful 
Maid; good needlewoman: well recommended : Unitarian.— 
Address M.P., All Saint’s Vicarage, Newmarket, Cambridgeshire 


YDNEY, New South Wales.—The Unitarians of 
Sydney urgently desire the services of a MINISTER from 
England: salary, £300: passage out paid.—Communications 
to be addressed to Rev. HENRY IERSON, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ONLY PERFECT MARKING INK. 


NO HEATING; no mixing or trouble. Does not 
injure the most delicate fabric. Absolutely indelible. 
Fletcher’s Jet Marker, 1s., from drapers, or post free from 
THOMAS FLETCHER, Museum-street, Warrington. 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


A second Baptist chapel has been opened at Rome. 

It is stated for positively the last time that Bishop 
Dupanloup is to be made a cardinal. 

The Southampton School Board: have decided. to 
place “Temperance Principles” in the curriculum 
of the board’s teaching. 

The Pope objects to the presence of women on 
his premises, and the female members of families 
residing in the Vatican are being removed from the 
palace. 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., mentions that we are spending 
150 millions a year in drink. He has been surprised 
to find that many members of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are total abstainers. 

According to the Gwardian, German Protestantism, 
as a religious force, appears to be nearly effete, and 
what remains of itis splintered up into fragments 
and antagonisms. It adds that the Old Catholic 
movement, promising indeed much, has as yet 

affected little. 

It is humiliating, but not surprising, to find that 
the College of Physicians has decided not to admit 
women to the licence of the College. On all sides 
the medical profession is closing its ranks against 
women with an amount of trade unionism worthy 
of Sheffield knife-grinders, 

The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for April con- 
tains the concluding article on Mr. Arthur’s book 
““The Pope, the Kings, and the People” by an 
“ex-Roman Catholic Priest’— The Rey. R. 
Rodolph Suffield. It also contains from the same 
pen an article on Leo XIIL., from whose policy, 
the writer says, comparing it with that of Pio Nono, 
““we need not anticipate any essential change over 
which to rejoice.” 

Monday was the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birthday of William Harvey. England has 
produced few greater men of science, but our fathers, 
if they did not ‘stone, did not very munificently 
reward him, and we have not yet built him any 
memorial. It is proposed.to erect a monument to 
Harvey at Folkestone, where he saw the light. Dr. 
Richardson gives an interesting account of Harvey’s 
life and labours in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Those of our readers who \are interested in the 
efforts now being made to give higher education to 
women, and to secure them admission to walks of 
life from which they have been hitherto shut out, 
will learn with satisfaction that a bequest of £7,000 
has just been made to the London School of Medicine 
for “Women by the late Mrs. George Oakes, of 
Sydney, Australia. It will undoubtedly give con- 
siderable impetus to the movement for opening the 
medical profession to women, as well as enable the 
particular institution to which it has been left to do 
its work better. 

If the Roman Catholizs do as well with their new 
noble convert, Lord Arthur Gordon Lennox,as they are 
doing with their recent one, Lord Archibald Douglas, 
they will have good cause to congratulate themselves. 
The youthful scion of the house of Queensberry has 
lately bought, out of his own means, ata cost of 
£7,000, a large /house in the Harrow Road, London, 
which he has called St. Philip’s Home, and has 
established for the benefit of street arabs. It 
possesses a charming garden, and attached to it are 
a school and a playground. Lord Archibald obtains 
situations for his lads, and they are given a breakfast 
at a small cost, and return at night to sleep. So 
shines a good deed in a naughty church. 

It has been suggested in the Nonconformist that 
Earl Russell should be presented with an address 
on May 9, the fiftieth anniversary of the pass- 
ing of the Bill for the Repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Mcts. The proposal has been 
received with general favour, and the matter 
is under the consideration of the Committee 
of Deputies. Some public recognition of Earl 
Russell’s services, whether in the shape of a nume- 
rously-signed address or otherwise, could not fail to 
brighten the declining days of the veteran Liberal 
leader. “In these days,” as Mayfair sarcastically 
remarks, “the tendency is to forget past services 
rendered by British statesmen, and even’ to break 
their windows.” 

Whitewash is wanted:and forthcoming for Mr. 
Valentine Baker, an officer dismissed from Her 
Majesty’s service on grounds which we might 
willingly have forgotten if his friends would allow 
us todo so. But they will not. Onthisgentleman’s 
return from the respectable service of the Sultan, 
he is brought forward to challenge, not condonation, 
but glory. Bygones are, of course, to be bygones. 
The Prince of Wales dines with him; the Duke of 
Sutherland and a set of generals give a banquet in 
his honour; and. the ‘Marlborough Club (said to 
be of the smartest) elect him unanimously’ as: a-fit- 
ting member of their society. And, while a gentle- 
man with such antecedents is becoming in certain 
quarters an accepted London celebrity, the Turkish 
members of a literary and scientific club—no_less 

‘than ‘the “Athenweum—blackball -a gentleman of 
honour, talent, attainment, and position, notoriously 
on account of alleged Russian partisanship, 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


PROFESSOR FLINT ON ‘MATERIALISM. 

Professor Flint, for the third of hislectures on Anti- 
Theistic Theories, took the subject of * Materialism in 
the Modern World,” especially as revealed in the 
writings of its disciples. He held that it left unex- 
plained the order, laws, and harmony of nature, and 
life was another fact which presented a problem that 
Materialism had as yet failed to solve. Many had 
maintained the spontaneous generation of life for 
the lifeless, but the verdict of strict science was that 
life was only produced by that which lived. Mind 
presented a still greater difficulty to Materialism. 
In conclusion, the lecturer said that religion was 
virtually a universal fact. Materialism openly 
threatened to turn all religion out of the world; but 
they might console themselves with the reflection 
that reason.and morality were to be turned out with 
it. Only then would Materialism have the world to 
itself, and then the world would not be worth 
having. 

CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 

The Rey. John Laidlaw, Aberdeen, has delivered 
the last of the series of Cunningham lectures on 
The Bible Theory of Man his special subject 
being “The Future Life and the Resurrection.” He 
began by criticising the doctrine of Conditional 
Immortality, and observed that it was a hopeless 
divergence from the Scripture view of man, that it 
exaggerated the effect.of the Fall, made regeneration 
a, physical or constitutional charge, and was loaded 
with the assumption that men who without redemp- 
tion would naturally go to nothing, as a consequence 
of redemption survived to suffer punishment. The 
leading idea to which the Scripture notion of a 
future life attached itself, he believed to be that 
of man’s kinship with God. Going on to refer to 
the resurrection of the body, he remarked that 
Scripture never spoke as creeds had spoken of the 
resurrection of the flesh, Had the Church followed 
the spiritual teaching of 1. Corinthians xy. instead 
of its own childish memories and Pagan traditions, 
their pulpits would have long ago been delivered 
from the charnel-house theology of the Might 
Thoughts, and they should not have seemed to 
expose Apostolic teaching to try conclusions with 
modern chemistry. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


Presbyterianism im Ainsworth: Two Lectures. 

Ephraim Turland. Belfast: J. Hutchinson. 
WE are always glad to hear told the story of any of 
those congregations of the Liberal Succession, whose 
chapels serve both as monument and material 
guarantee of those principles which have made us 
what we are. Mr. Turland tells the-story of Cockey 
Chapel compendiously and attractively. ‘The several 
ministers who have occupied the pulpit are not only 
named and dated, but characterised with much 
graphic power ; and the lesson from their labours is 
well drawn at the close: “ besides being free in re- 
ligion, we must also be brave, candid and out-spoken, 
clear, honest, faithful, and true.” A quaint account 
by the celebrated Oliver Heywood of his grandfather 
is introduced in connection with the first minister of 
Cockey, Mr, Hibbert, the contemporary and friend 
of Oliver :— 


Oliver Heywood, my father’s father, my dear and 
precious grandfather, after whom they named me, 
who lived soberly and civilly most part of his days— 
a good-natured man, but carnal—used to go a shoot- 
ing on Sabbath Days, in the afternoon, on Lomas 
Moss, ‘in Little Lever, and did not express any for- 
wardness in religion, His wife, being agood woman, 
desired Mr. Hubbert (then minister at Cockey) an 
eminent man of God, to speak to her husband to 
pray in his family, who, calling as he went to Little 
Lever, said—* Oliver, you must read the Word of 
Gad, and pray with your family.” He answered— 
“ Aye, sir; none of these things shall be wanting; 
Vl do what I can, and what is fitting.” But he 
neglected still, At last, when he was sixty years of 
age, going to Bury fair, where Mr. Paget preached, 
he went into the church; heard him; God laid hold of 
his heart, convinced his conscience; he became an 
eminent Christian. 


By 


Maxims and Miscellanies for Merchants and Business 
Men. By Henry Turner. London: William 
Tego & Co. 

THERE was great truth in the saying of David For- 

dick, of Massachusetts, that “all the world’s a shop, 

and the men and women in it merely, traders ;” also 
in his remark that “could we examine it thoroughly 
by what the Scriptures call. the ‘candle of the Lord,’ 
we should undoubtedly find a great deal that ought 
to be altered.” This little compendium of good 
reasoning and sound morality applied to business 
life deserves a wide circulation. Its central maxim 
is thus pithily expressed: ‘Life’s great good is 


wrought out on the anvil of industry,” and thus aptl 
y) puy 


illustrated: “If we should go into a country where 


| the sluggard’s garden or farm is covered with the 
richest grains, fruits and vegetables, and where 


industry is rewarded only with weeds and brambles; 
where the drunkard looks sleek and happy, and his 
home cheerful, while temperance wears the haggard 


“ness of the prophetic spirit of 


Del., Jan. 28, 1878. 


face and eats the bread of want and misery, then we 
might possibly believe that luck or chance had some- 
thing to do with it.” The advice here given is not 
confined by any means to general maxims. The 
methods of successful business men are set before 
the reader, showing that not only the meaning to 
do well but the putting “ mind” into it, is the way 
of prosperity in any branch of employment. 
Sal 


NATURE AND CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST.* 
BY REY. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 

Mart. xvi., 13.—‘‘ Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
man, am P” : 

This is a question that Jesus-asked.in his own 
lifetime, of his immediate disciples, again and again ; 
and the answer that he got and which he accepted, 
and by his silence or his acquiescence, nay, by his 
full endorsement, gave the final authority to, was 
ae : “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 

fa) 2 

Now who was the Christ? The Christ was the 
expected Messiah, the anointed one, whom Jewish 
prophets had darkly foretold—a being who was to 
be raised up from human lineage, of the stock of 
David, and was to restore the glory of the house of 
Israel. He was to be a King and a conqueror,. 
whose reign should subdue all opposition, introduce 
righteousness and peace, convert the nations, and 
establish the permanent and transcendent kingdom 
of God on earth, in the form of a great Israelitish 
empire. He was to be the Son of God; but in no- 
other sense than Abraham, Moses, and David were 
sons of God, and as all obedient souls: are children 
of God—except in so far as his faithfulness and 
goodness drew upon him a more marked and charac- 
teristic proof of God’s approval and acceptance.. 


‘Not a distinct word is breathed in the Old Testa-- 


ment of his supernatural birth; not a syllable 
of his pre-existence or of his Godhead, much 
less of his being the second persor.in a diyine Trinity.. 
All these ideas would have been shocking to the 
Jews, by whom the unity of God and his ncommuni- 
cable and unshared divinity were truths held with 
absolute and awful conviction. That the coming of 
the expected Messiah should he the descent to earth 
of God himself, in human form, would have been a. 
blasphemous hypothesis, violating all their notions 
of his invisibility, and all their horror of representing 
him in any palpable image. The apostles, who were: 
Jews, shared, as Jesus himself shared, this profound 
national feeling; and there is no evidence that at 
any time during his life it ever occured to any apostle. 
that Jesus was God himself, or was ever intimated 
by Jesus that he thought himself to be the God of 
the Jews and a proper object of supreme worship... 
The most he ever claimed, and the highest dignity 
ever assigned to him by his apostles, in his lifetime, 
is that he was the Messiah and the Son of God. 

But what did Jesus mean by elaiming to be the 
Messiah? Certainly he did not meet, in any literal. 
way—in any way to support and justify them,—the- 
predictions of the Jewish prophets and the expecta-- 
tions of the Jewish people. They rejected him for 
this very reason. Not one of their priests or learned 
men saw in him anything that they had been care-- 
fully reared to look for among the ‘signs and proofs. 
of their Messiah. Even his birth from Mary with-- 
outa natural father, however true it may haye been, 
was no part of Jesus’ own pretensions, no part of his 
preaching, no ground of his appeal to respect and. 
confidence. Thirty or forty years after his death, 
when the Gospels of Matthew and Luke were 
perhaps issued, this claim was set up, a truly, 
but in slur aes that have neyer been, and can 
never be, fairly made to agree with each other, 
Paul’s Epistles, writtep before the Gospels, and un-- 
questionably genuine, have not a word to say about 
Jesus’ origin by a miraculous generation. He 
himself never claims it; and the passages that recite 
it are at least of uncertain authenticity. There is- 
nothing in the intercourse of the disciples with him ~ 
to indicate that they felt themselves in the presence 
of a disguised or shrouded God. They feel his. 
moral and spiritual superiority with unquestioned 
and affecting awe; but his deity, had it | 
or surmised, must have produced very different emo-- 
tions, and very different behaviour from any we 
notice in them. It is not necessary to assume that 
they must have known it if he had been the second. 
person in the Trinity; for if we adopt the theory of 
a providential blindness imposed upon them, and of 
the slow development of God’s plan, we mayeven go- 
so far as to suspect that Jesus himself didnot lmow 
who he himself was, farther than that he was-the — 
Messiah. I do not adopt this notion, but it is not — 
wholly untenable, It is enough now to say that the’ 
apostles, in his life-time, did not know or st 
Jesus to be a deity and equal with the Almighty, — 

But did Jesus mean to declare his own assent to 
the Jewish notion of the Messiah, and to | 
himself as,,.and claim to be, the Messiah, 
was the fair interpretation of the prophe 
think the Church has greatly maguitel ie 
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et ee en ee Grr ey ee given a system and form of its own to the shat- | sometimes given to him by his disciples is “the Sun 


tered and incoherent longings and yearnings of nuble 
Jewish hearts for anational deliverer. The foun.la- 
tion of the hope lay in the depths of that glorious 
hopefulness of better things, of fairer days, of more 
realised conceptions of human worth, of national 
peace and glory, and of God’s kingdom, "which, thank 
heaven, has not wholly expired among any people. 
Two equal tendencies characterise our nature: to 
look back to a paradise that has been, and to a para- 
dise that shall be; to an ideal that has been already 
somewhere attained, and to a lost ideal that shall 
again be recovered. The golden ave has been 
behind all peoples, ennobling their ancestors’ 
and progenitors; and _ far before them, too, 
encouraging their future, and destined to bless 
their children’s children. Every natural expres- 
sion in the poetry or piety of Jewish literature 
exhibiting this longing, whether it described a good 
ruler, a deliverer from present oppressors, a reviver 
of neglected worship, a purifier of the national 
morality—how ever it was meant or accepted at the 
time, howsoever definitely it was aimed at something 
near, or vaguely suggestive of something distantly 
hoped for,—was woven by the Jews themselves 
-after the voice of prophecy (that is, of exalted re- 
ligious feeling) had ceased, into a theory of an 
expected Messiah ; and, of course, was played upon 
again and again, by pretenders or enthusiasts, who 
claimed to be this glorious personage. A super- 
stitious veneration for the letter of their sacred 
writings (which the great prophets always dis- 
couraged) had grown in their degenerate days 
into a passion; and there were scribes and lawyers 
whose main occupation was to study the signs 
and enumerate the prophetic marks that would 
accompany the appearance of the Messiah when he 
came. 

Jesus, at least in my judgment, knew that no such 
expectation or hope, as the Jewish people were 
-cherishing in his day, was either probable or possible. 
I do not suppose that he shared the superstitious 
feelings of his countrymen about the letter of their 
law, or adopted in any form their idea of the 
Messiah. I cannot say as much as this of his 
“apostles; and it is very important to keep what they 
said about him, and what he said about himself, in 
different grades of authority. That they should 


sometimes interpret what he said ina Jewish way 


seems to have been unavoidable, unless we are to 
suppose them to have shared his full elevation and 
enlightenment. When Jesus called himself the 
Messiah, the anointed, I have no doubt he meant to 
-disclaim and set aside the Jewish hope—to deny its 
literal reality; and, by the violent contrast of his 
poverty, bis unacceptableness to Jewish authorities, his 
powerlessness in any human weapons, his lack of all 
state and splendour and ability to enrich or protect 
his following, to declare the utterly new sense in 
which alone a Messiah was to be expected; as if he 
-had said, “The only Messiah God will ever send the 
Jew or the world, is a teacher and example of true 
xighteousness, a ‘radical reformer of Jewish super- 
stitions, among which this is chief. You have been 
looking for princes of the old blood royal to come 
-and sit on David’s throne, and wield Solomon’s 
wealth and splendour, and conquer your enemies, and 
drive Roman princes and armies and tax-gatherers 
out of the land. There is no such being to. be looked 
for: It is an idle dream, and a false rendering of the 
vague predictions of your old prophets. What they 
yearned for at heart was a renewer of a godly life, 
-and a society built on the honour and service of the 
true God, That is the only Messiah you will ever 
-see—and I am he!” 

Jesus felt himself to be Pesidety from God,—able 
to teach and lead the people in this knowledge. In 
claiming the Movishebig ne claimed this place. It 
was the glorious simplicity, the holy boldness, the 
living faith in his heart, that enabled him to assert 
‘this claim. He was indeed the anointed, the Messiah, 
for the whole world. That he felt this constitutes 
his highest right to the name. Only the deepest 
knowledge of the everlasting truth of God, the most 
unshadowed clearness of faith, the holiest sense of 
right to be the spiritual leader ‘of his time and age, 
and of all time, could have inspired or justified t 
claim. Others had made it ia mean and low senses, 


-and had perished for their presumption. Jesus made 


it in a sense of his own—in the only sense in 
which it had ever been true, or could be 


_ verified,—a sense wholly different from that in which 


+ 
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even the noblest prophets had ever made it; and if 
it had not been a true claim, and one which God 
honoured and was satisfied with, the claim would 
have perished with its maker. Jesus himself: died 
of hie bold claim. He was thought to have made 
it in a Jewish sense, and had he done .so, the claim 
would have been crucified with the claimant, But 
because he had made it in a true sense—in the honour 
of truth and holiness, in a universaland divine sense, 
-as@ teacher of moral and spiritual things which had 
-to renew and bless countless ages, and all 
frumanity,—the claim lived, though the’ claimant 
; and Jesus has pecomte i indeed | = 2 weg 

not of the.J ews, but of the whole world. 
But there was another claim : Jesus’ own common 
pane himself is “the Son of Man.” The name 


of God,” and he accepted it. He must then be held 
responsible for this high title. The two phrases 
have been popularly ‘supposed to refer to that 
inexplicable thing, the dowb/e nature of Christ. He 
was the Son of Man on his mother’s side; the Son 
of God on Gud his father’s side; having, by 
hypothesis, no human father, Now thoroughly 
believing, as I do, that neither earthly mothers 
nor fathers are the sources or authors of their 
children’s souls, hut’ only God: himself, who is the 
Father of spirits, I fail to see what Jesus gains by 
the hypothesis of his exceptional birth, which all 
children of God do not possess - by their natural 
birth. We are all, by our spir.tual origins, sons of 
God by spiritual generation, and also sons of men by 
natural generation. If Christ had a double nature 
in this sense, so have we. What escape Jesus made 
from the infirmities of our common fleshly nature 
by being born of a woman only, one does not see. 
He was of flesh and blood, and the same flesh and 
blood as his mother, and partook her human and 
fleshly frailty. He hungered and thirsted; and ate 
and drank, and wearied and slept, and bled and died. 
He gr ieved and wept; he was sad. and glad; he 
loved his mother, and had his chosen friends and 
haunts which he fled to in his fatigues and harassing 
cares. Whatever else he was, he was thoroughly 
human, 

The Catholic Church, pressed with his ordinary 
humanity, has been, in this decade, forced to shut 
off his mortal liabilities by declaring his mother 
sinless—as if she had descended from her divine 
Son, and not he from his mortal, and, because 
human, not sinless mother. Such are the petty pre- 
tences into which superstition is forced when it 
leayes the plain ground of spiritual reason, and seeks 
nobility outside of moral and rational grounds. 
Jesus may have had no human father—although it 
is strange that h@ makes no such claim, and “that 
Paul never makes it, and certain that it does not 
enter into the woof and warp of the three first 
gospels, and depends upon the suspected chapters of 
the openings in Matthew aud Luke, But whether 
he had or had not does not, on the face of it, change 
the fact that he had, spiritually, the same Father 
we all have—God Almighty—and from his mother 
the same fleshly nature. 

It is true, theologians in their creeds have attempted 
to show that Jesus was not made, but begotten. If 
this means anything, it means only what must be 
just as: true of all other spirits.. They are not made 
in the sense in which boxes and.tools are made, but 
begotten; that is, they are effluents of the Divine 
S) pirit that breathes them into conscious existence. 
In fact, even human bodies, properly considered, are 
not made, but) begotten; that’ is, they. owe their 
life and being to.a derived, mysterious, creative 
something, that dates back to self-existent: cause, 
It might be added that nothing that lives. is 
made, It is only machines, furniture, lifeless objects 
than can properly be said to be made; and there is 
a growing reluctance to the application of the word 
“maker,” even to God, in any mechanical sense. He 
begets the universe, which partakes his nature, and 
is a revelation of his mind, will, power, beauty, and 
might. But there is a difference, doubtless, of great 
meaning in the use of the definite article, the Son of 
man, the Son of God, in some transcendent degree. 
Bible means book ; the Bible, the book; and itis a 
more expressive and distinguishing term than if the 
common word “book” had been abandoned, and 
some exclusive name originated for its title. What 
the Bible is among books, Jesus is among the sons 
of men and the sons of God,—the Son of man, the 
Son of God. But surely he is none. the less a Son 
of man. by being the Son of God. Now we know 
what a son of man is, and a son of God; and we are 
all such. Are we, when we attempt to reach up to 
the true conception of Jesus’ nature and dignity, to 
put him out of the class which alone tells us in what 
direction to look for his excellency ? 

The truth is, the very object for which Jesus calls 
himself both the Son of man and the Son of God is, 
because they are reuly the same thing; and the very 
thing which, above all, it is to the purpose of a 
teacher come from God to tell us. “Now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” The hidden glory and divinity of our 
origin, and the heavenly capacity of our nature, is the 
ground ofall Jesus’ and all Paul’s appeals tothe human 
soul. What is there lacking in the human soul, 
when fully lived out and completely ordered ; when 
full of the spirit of its author as it was in our 
Saviour, to constitute all that Jesus was? Is it 
not created in the divine image, a partaker of the 
divine nature? Can archangels have a nobler line- 
age? Oan they depart from the image in which we 
are made, and not descend inthe dignity of their 
origin? There can be nothing in spiritual natures 
between the human and divine except degrees. The 
human is assumed to be finite,—it would be if it 
were not from God, and in God, and by God; but 
the human is not. finite in its nature. It is infinite 
and divine ; and the divine is not unlike the human, 
but only the human seen in its source and perfect- 
ness. Some think it profane to claim Christ as our 
brother ;-why not, then, to claim God as{our Father? 


If to die to Fell bh same nature as Christ is 
presumption, why not more so to claim to have the 
nature of God, which is expressly coneeded to us, 
who are said to be made in his likeness, and to par- 
take the divine nature ? 

The whole effort. to separate God and man, and 
Christ and man-—as if contact, resemblance, and 
unity of nature and mutual intelligible mess, and 
common grounds of being were not the very crown 
and aim and glory of Christianity —is due to a 
childish weakness which clamours about the divine 
and the human, the finite and the infinite, as if they 
were opposites and antagonists, and not the same 
thing, considered now in part, and now in w hole, 
now in its source, and now in its stream. Timeand 
eternity are not opposites, but the same thing con- 
sidered in sample and in bulk. The fruits ‘of the 
spirit of love and holiness are of the same nature in 
God and in holy men, in Christ and his saints. 

Jesus is a great teacher and messenger, ‘ come 
from God.” But let us not isolate God in time and 
place, and conclude that if Jesus comes from God, 
he must needs have come from afar off ; come from 
some remote sphere of being; come from a previous 
existence. To come from God is to come from 
divine wisdom, love, and:truth. We, ourselves, 
come from God. Everything comes from God that 
expresses God’s will, love, and mercy, God is here. 
God is in the souls of his children, The bosom of 
God is still open, and is sending forth new births 
and nourishing new children all the time. He who 
lives in God. and from Ged knowing .his will and 
doing it, as Jesus knew and did it, is older than 
Abraham, inasmuch as what he knows and tells of 
God is more central and from a deeper source. This 
is the pre-existence of Christ, that he expressed 
truths and fulfilled purposes older than Abraham, 
because as old as God’s love and holiness. This is 
Christ’s oneness with God, his complete identification 
of will and heart with his Father. Thisis the reason 
why those who see him, see the Father; those who 
love him, love God; those who trust him, trust God. 
This makes him, Emmanvel, or God with us. 

“ Whom do men say that I am?” We might 
answer this question with many replies, which would 
contradict the simple truth as the Gospels teach it. 
“Men say you are the second person inthe Trinity. 
They say you are your own father. ILheysay you 
are a being of a different nature from your mother 
and your brethren. They say you are a visitant 
from another world, concerning whieh, if you were 
so, you refrained from telling us anything not known 
before, by faith and. spiritual insight.” Butalthough 
the Church says these vain and incredible things, it 
doubtless says them only as an extravagant way of 
confessing a faith which we, who refuse , these fables, 
share with them, Whom do men say that I am? 
We reply, the Church universal, all’ Christendom 
unites in saying that you are. the all-sufficient 
Saviour; the light of the moral world; the pattern 
of all graces and perfections; the only perfect 
humanity the race has seen. They say, truly, 
that about you have’ crystallised the affections of 
all the purest saints, and the reverence of all 
the devoutest hearts. They say that you are nearest 
to God, and that you stand, and, will stand, the 
plessed Mediator between your. brethren and. your 
Father and theirs. They saythat your words remain 
true in all ages, and your example never grows anti- 
quated or needless. They say that.in your life and 
character and spirit, God has revealed all that can 
be considered necessary or useful for man to know 
concerning his moral. purposes and spiritual affec- 
tions. They say that your insight into your Father’s 
will verifies itself by all who trust it; that your 
guidance never misleads a faithful follower, and that 
ages on ages only add to its significance and value. 
They say ‘that every superstitionand old theory which 
sought to make you great according to mere human 
standards, when it fades away, only discloses higher 
claims, until your authority is independent of doubt- 
ful testimony and all supports that are adventitious 
or questionable, and stands in its own self-evident 
weight and worth, more immovable than the moun- 
tains. 

And we say—that doubting and denying the titles 
and deific ascriptions that the Church still offers 
you,—we say, that you are to us inexpressibly dear 
and venerable; that we will yield to none in the 
affectionate homage we pay you in our hearts, homes, 
and churches; that the songs of angels did not and 
could not exaggerate the importance and blessedness 
of your advent, or overstate the claim you have 
established’ in nearly nineteen centuries, durin 
which ‘your religion has been the chief light an 
consolation and guidance of humanity. You have 
taught us two inexpressibly glorious things, and 
taught them by illustrating them in your life,— 
the humanity of God, the divinity of man, 
You have authorised us to see in what was a dim, 
distant, dreadful unapproachable Being, called God, 
a Father, whose greatness and power do not render 
him inhuman, do not make him incapable of caring 
for and listening to, of pitying, par ity = Bed loving, 

ou have 


and saving his children on the earth 
roclaimed the humanity of God, and banished the 
preadful feeling that God was too great, too 


distant, too mysterious to be known, approached, 
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loved, and trusted. This alone made a religion 
of love and mercy possible among men; this 
alone has made God intelligible, as the living 
friend and father of his lowly, but his veritable 
human offspring. And you have made man conscious 
of his divinity, by revealing in your spirit and human 
life, and on the earth and among its temptations and 
sufferings, a faith, capacity, and holiness, a sinless- 
ness and a superiority to all evil and all trials, that 
has not only glorified you, but us. In calling us to 
follow and resemble you, you have owned our divine 
capacity. You have brought God down to man; 
you have lifted man up to God. You are thus the 
Mediator indeed, the true Messiah, the Son of man 
and Son of God. And we hail your name and 
influence with inexpressible joy, and with songs of 
triumph and gratitude, throughout the Church and 
the Christian world.—Christian Register. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
A SISTER. 


Te 

AND shall we think of her that’s gone ? 
Oh! can the beating heart forget 
That soul on purest virtue set, 

That noble life that now is done? 


I cannot conjure up the words 
To speak the feeling of my soul ; 
But let the wavering echo roll, 

The wave of goodness she hath stirr’d. 


Il. 

My task was done for love of her, 

As well as for the joy it brought 
Into the chambers of my thought ; 

And now her memory lingers there. 

The year had almost run its course ; 

I thought to write its parting hymn; 
But she had gone! Mine eyes grew dim, 

And all desire had lost its force. 

Oh! fairest soul! how doubly blest 
Art thou, who, having left the earth, 
Abidest here in thy full worth, 

And speakest from thy place of rest! 

If ever, from some distant shore, 

Thine eyes look back to gaze on me, 
Oh! dearest! draw my steps to thee, 
From day to day, from more to more. 
Ill. 

I never knew how great my grief 
Until the year had almost run, 

And I my task had just begun— 

A task I fain again would leave. 

At every advent of a year 
I penn’d the thoughts that most 1 loved, 
The passions thro’ my heart that moved, 

The joy, the pain, the hope, the fear. 

But she for whom I loved to write, 
Whose gentle influence, like a star, 
Shone faintly, richly, from afar, 

Had passed into the realm of night. 

Oh! bitter grief! Oh! keenest pain ! 
A sense of numbness o’er the soul ! 

I ever sought the precious goal 
Of her sweet smile! But now ’tis vain! 
She cannot read the lines I pen; 
She cannot hear the words I speak ; 
Mine utterance must be faint and weak ; 
She cannot touch the chords again! 
Iv. 

I seldom wrote a single verse 
But she was in my confidence ; 

Her sympathy and common sense 

Forbade my tendency perverse. 

I knew that every line I wrote 
Would touch some feeling in her heart ; 
I could not bear to give one smart, 

To sound for her one painful note. 

And thus, o’er all my inward life 
Her gentle influence sweetly came ; 

I courted neither praise nor blame, 

But love, to cheer me in the strife. 

And love she freely gave. Ah,yes! 
How tender! Not one bitter word 
The storm of anguish in her stirr’d. 

Oh, love! “Tis my delight to kiss, 

In memory, still thy placid face; 

To feel thine arms around mé spread, 
Thy blessing on my sinful head. 
Oh, human love! Oh, heavenly grace ! 


GEORGE F, WALTERS. 
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ARE STORMS BREWING? 


The Ritualists are in sore tribulation. Their 
dreaded foe, Lord Penzance, has aroused himself, 
A few days ago that ecclesiastical judge—usurping 
spiritual functions P—suspended Mr. Edwards, of 
Prestbury, for six months, for his proved illegal 
observances. In obedience to his order a new 
monition has been served upon Mr. Mackonochie, 
with the threat of “ severe” measures in case of 
non-compliance, which is understood to point to 
suspension or imprisonment. The Bishop of London 
also steadfastly declines to uppoint Ritualist clergy- 
men to vacant churches, and tke Bishop of Gloucester, 
after fruitless appeals and most exemplary patience, 
has withdrawn the licence of the defiant minister of 
St. Raphael’s, Bristol. It remains to be seen what 
will be the ultimate result of this rigorous applica- 
tion of the Public Worship Act. Shall we witness 
another breakdown of the law, and see Mr. 
Mackonochie escape as triumphantly as Mr. Tooth? 
or will the High Church clergy be roused to a new 
expression of sympathy with ‘their “persecuted ” 
brethren, and regard disestablishment with increasing 


favour as the only effectual remedy against legal 
prosecutions ? 


THE LEICESTER-CONFERENCE PRIN- 
CIPLE IN AMERICA. 


AN influential Baptist Church in New York is about 
to welcome as its pastor the Rev. C. D. W. Bridg- 
man, D.D., for fifteen years a minister in Albany, 
who takes his stand on the platform of the Leicester 
Conference. But Dr. Bridgman’s preference for the 
religious spirit over agreement in theology is as un- 
palateable to some of the New York Baptists as the 
principle of the Revs. Allanson Picton, Mark Wilks, 
and T. Gasquoine is to some English Congregation- 
alists. Accordingly, as our Boston contemporary, 
the Christian Register, facetiously puts it, “A 
heavenly breeze sends another ripple over the 
Baptist waters.” The Register describes Dr. Bridg- 


man as a man of fine grain, large attain- 
ments, rare devotion to his work, and 
much popular power. He _ stands squarely 


firmly, and joyfully on the Christian ground; but 
his interpretation of religion is very much like that 
of many Broad Churchmen, and he is too large- 
hearted and just to withhold fellowship from any 
who love God and man. In all this the New York 
Examiner scents a danger. Ina recent sermon on 
“ Pure and Undefiled Religion,” Dr. Bridgman says: 
“There is springing up in devout minds every- 
where the conviction that the principle of true 
brotherly fellowship is not to be found in intel- 
lectual agreement; that the secret of unity is 
something deeper and more comprehensive than 
accordance of belief in some system of doctrine.” 
But is not this a condemnation of those church 
systems which build fellowship on a common creed? 
Shall we not pray to be saved “rom too much 
brotherly love? Again, he says:—“To love God 
and man—this is the spirit of religion; and this is 
all the law and the prophets; and as this idea of 
religion prevails in the church and the world, and 
the fact of this relation is more broadly established, 
will humanity come into brotherhood.” To be sure, 
Jesus taught the same; and Dr. Bridgman is his 
disciple; but, as it would prove fatal to narrow 
denominationalism, this sort of preaching arouses the 
same old antagonism which made a Jewish Chris- 
tian hate to see the bars let down and the Gentiles 
flocking into the early church. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT. 
In a letter to the Christian Union of New York, 
Mr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, gives an analysis 
of Canon Farrar’s Eternal Hope, and then endeavours 
to answer the question to what extent the clergy 
generally agree with the Canon, who, as most of 
our readers know, holds that “ the vast majority of 
the lost will at last be found.” The Canon says 
that his own belief is “the belief of multitudes, and 
of yearly increasing multitudes, of the wisest and 
most learned in our Church.” Myr. Dale supposes 
that the Broad Church clergy are unanimously in 
favour of some such theory as Canon Farrar’s. A. 
clergyman would hardly be calied “broad,” whatever 
his opinions on other questions, whoa adhered to the 
doctrine of eternal torment. ‘The clergy,” says 
Mr. Dale, “belonging to the Broad Church party 
are usually estimated ata tenth of the wholenumber of 
the clergy. As they are the literary party in the 
Church, they seem to have a strength far greater 
than their number would imply.” Of the High 
Church clergy, Mr. Dale expresses the belief that 
they are profoundly dissatisfied with the popular 
theory, and somé of them are assailing with vehe- 
ment antagonism what they describe as the Pro- 
testant doctrine that forms an impassable gulf be- 
tween the lost and the saved at the moment of 
death. They are trying to substitute for it a belief 
in some sort of purgatory. Mr. Dale describes the 
High Church clergy as “the learned party in the 
Church,” and concludes that “if any considerable 
number of its members renounce the doctrine of 
an irrevocable doom at death and eternal suffer- 
ing, the great body of the clergy are certain, 
sooner or later, to follow their lead.” . . . “As 
they probably constitute a third, at least, of the 
whole number of the Established clergy, their action 
in relation to this controversy is important.” The 
Evangelicals Mr. Dale estimates at a fifth, perhaps 
a fourth, of the whole number of the clergy. He 
thinks thatfor the most part they hold the traditional 


belief, though he is constrained to doubt whether 
“many of them preach the doctrine with anything of 
the old vehemence and earnestness, but they main- 
tain it as an essential element of the orthodox 
evangelical creed.” The few who have surrendered 
it have not accepted Dr. Farrar’s theory, but havé 
come to believe “ that eternal life is given to those 
who arein Christ, and that the rest of mankind 
will without doubt ‘perish ’—literally ‘perish’ 
—everlastingly.” Mr. Dale’s opinions of the ten- 
dencies of thought in the Church of England 
on this subject, though those of an outsider, 
are those of a close observer of the signs of the 
times, and, as far as they are trustworthy, they 
show the abandonment of the doctrine of eternal 
torment and the general replacement of it by a 
belief almost indistinguishable from Universalism. 
> 


Gube; Robinson, of Padiham. 


Our columns last week notified the death of Mr.. 
Jabez Robinson, only surviving son of one of the 
two hand-loom weavers who founded here a con-- 
gregation of “Cookites” in the year 1812. At 
that time Jabez must have been about four years of 
age, and would be speedily enrolled as a Sunday 
scholar. He was still quite a lad when he entered. 
the choir, of which he remained a member till about. 
1865. Shortly after old Nazareth Chapel was 
opened in 1825, Dr. Beard made several preaching 
excursions from Padiham to Downham and Riming~ 
ton villages about nine miles distant, to hold open-aix 
services there, and preach the gospel of Unitarian 
Christianity; and on these occasions it was usually 
Jabez Robinson who accompanied him to set the. 
tunes and lead the singing. He also accompanied 
the Revs. G. Harris (of Bolton) and J. Wilkinson 
(of Rochdale) to Blackburn, and at a later date went 
on similar excursions to Wheatly Lane, and after- 
wards to Higham, the Revs. Robert Shenton (of 
Ashford), James Taylor (of Rawtenstall), M. C.. 
Frankland (of Chowbent), and, if we mistake not, 
John Wright (of Bury) being among the preachers. 
There also prevailed a custom, which has continued 
till comparatively recently, of going to sing a hymn 
at any house from which a funeral was to start, the. 
coffin often being brought out and_ placed on a table 
in the street; and on these occasions the services of 
Jabez were as readily given as those of his father, or. 
the latter’s colleague, James Pollard, subsequently 
at the graveyard round the old chapel. Asa Sun- — 
day school teacher he laboured for at least forty 
years. At the week night prayer meetings, insti— 
tuted during the ministry of the Rey. A. Rushton, 
he was a regular attender, and always ready to take 
an active part. And during the last few years, 
though feeling the infirmities of age and a hard life, 
he would still speak words of supplication and 
exhortation, very touching in their simplicity and. 
humility, full of thankfulness for the changes he had 
been permitted to witness, and all the more inspiring, 
as he bade his hearers trust in the goodness and | 
rejoice in the mercy of the Lord, because of the- 
feebleness of the voice that uttered them. His 
prayers, too, were often sought, and were always. 
welcome, by the bedside of the sick and dying; and . 
in the absence of a regular minister he not unfre- 
quently conducted a funeral service. In disposition 
he was extremely quiet, gentle, and trustful, em— 
bodying with wonderful truth Paul’s description of — 
charity, but at the same time cherishing a braye 
and independent spirit. At his funeral, which took 
place on the 27th ult., very large numbers of 
the congregation, including representatives of all the 
principal families, assembled to show their esteem 
and affection by walking in the procession ; and last 
Sunday evening, when two funeral anthems were 
sung by the choir, largely augmented by old singers, 
and a sermon bearing on the occasion was preached. 
by the Rev. H. S. Solly, a congregation of not. 
less than 500 persons was present. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


SHALL WE HAVE A MISSIONARY FUND? 
THE question has been more than once pressed 
upon our attention of late, whether our schools and 
scholars do not suffer from the want of outlet to 
their potential activities. If there is no circulation — 
vital organs become congested; and it must he 
allowed that the circulation of living force in our 
Sunday schools is very slow, where there is any at 
all. In some quarters a more lively exercise has 
been introduced in connection with the Examination 
Scheme, which, in its own place, has merits that 
demand a fair and full trial. But there are — 
other directions in which we think a movement 
might be usefully attempted. In almost all Sunday — 
schools of the orthodox denominations, the children — 
are asked to contribute towards missionary purposes. 
This, like everything else, may be done in a bad as 
well as a good way. When children receive collect- 
ing cards and go beeeing: from house to house for 
the wherewithal to fill them up, the case is about as 
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bad as it couldSbe. But when children are invited 
to give of themselves towards some object in which 
they can and do heartily sympathise, such an exer- 
cise of their better natures cannot but do good to 
them as well as to the cause which they assist. 

Tn this, as in so many good things, we might learn 
a lesson from the Americans. We have just been 
reading a short report of the Dime Association. 
What sort of association is that? A dime is a little 
coin of ten cents; that is, about Gd. A year ago a 
lady, Mrs. Annie Bowen, of ‘Tiverton, Rhode 
Island, set on foot a contribution among boys 
and girls of a ten-cent piece each for some 
Unitarian mission. Mrs, Bowen left the object to 
be determined when the sums collected in a year 
should be known. We now learn that the sum 
collected in fourteen churches, in Massachusetts, 
New York, Missouri, and Maine, amounts to 
one hundred and one dollars and seventy-one cents, 
which sum is to be divided among three missionary 
causes in which the children may be expected to 
take an interest, In conclusion, we are told that 
OnE Cenr is reserved “as a nest-ege for another 
year.” 

In proposing that so excellent an example should 
be followed in our Sunday schools we would venture 
to suggest, as a purpose very appropriate for 
children’s contributions, the establishment of one or 
two Ragged Schools for Sunday. The law now pro- 
vides that the little arabs and waifs of our great 
cities should be cared for, in the matter of their edu- 
cation, during some part of the weelk-days. But 
what are their idle young hands to do on Sunday P 
We have before now directed the minds of our 
readers to this question, aud we put it to them once 
more, in conuection with the proposal that money to 
help in starting such a school or schools should be 
found, by asking the children of our present schools 
to give, out of love for their little brothers and sisters 
who are poor and needy. 


THE MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION : 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


On Wednesday evening last the annual meeting of 
this Mission was held in the Memorial Hall. There 
was a larger attendance than for some years past, 
and we noticed present the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 
(president), Rey. S. A. Steinthal (secretary), Mr. R. 
D. Darbishire (treasurer), Revs. Jas. Harrop and Benj. 
Walker (missionaries), Chas. Beard, B.A., Chas. Har- 
grove, M.A., W. G. Cadman, W. H. Perris, Jas, Black, 
M.A., J. G. Evans (Preston), J. T. Marriott, E. C. 
Towne, Messrs. Alderman Heywood (ex-Mayor of Man- 
chester), Benj. Heap, Robt. Nicholson, Jas. Bennett, 
Harry Rawson, E. C. Harding, W. Hadwen, John 
Hadfield, Richd. Wade, H. B. Wilkinson,’ W. G. Ord, 
Henry Shaweross, Thos. Worthington, John Kendall, 
B.A., Dr. Marcus, and others. 
THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT, 

of which we give the following abstract, was taken 
as read :-— 

The Committee, in presenting their forty-fourth 
annual report, are happy that they can state that the 
various institutions connected with their two mission 
stations [Rochdale Road and Embden-street] are all 
in efficient working order, and fulfilling to a very 
satisfactory degree the objects for which the society 
was established. The Committee would simply ex- 
press their continued satisfaction with the zeal and 
energy so unfailingly displayed by the Revs. J. Harrop 
and B. Walker in their benevolent labours. 

ScHoots.—They have great pleasure in calling 
attention to the very satisfactory report which Her 
Majesty’s Inspector gives of the schools in Embden- 
street. The examination took place on the 2nd and 
3rd of May, and resulted in the schools obtaining a 
grant of £347. 3s. Upon the boys’ school the Inspec- 
tor says: “The order and discipline are satisfactory. 
. . . But there is some want of intelligence among 
the children in the upper part of .the school, espe- 
cially in the fourth standard, With more experience 
Mr. Lord should remedy this deficiency Certainly 
the school is already much better in all respects under 
him than it was before he took charge of it.” 

Girls’ School—* The order and discipline are very 
good, and the acquirements are in a fairly satisfactory 
state. . The girls sew well and sing pleasingly. 
le pupil teachers, with one exception, have done 
well.” 

Infants’ School—The order and discipline are very 
good, and the department is altogether in a very 
satisfactory state. It is numerously attended; the 
children are very orderly and well behaved, and they 
are well taught, and is highly creditable to Miss 
Weall. The pupil teachers, with one exception, have 
done well. It will be remembered that the deficiency 
of aceommodation for the large infant school caused 

he Education Department to fine the school above 
£100 in 1875. Having a very efficient mistress and 
a good working staff of teachers, and also a large 
constituency of little children, the Committee have 
completed the erection of suitable Paeriweny In 
order to do ¢his they have borrowed £1,500 at 4 per 
cent interest, and submit a resolution to enable the 
trustees to gmplete the proper security. The 
accounts show that with an increased expenditure of 
£100 the contribution of the society is only £34 more 
than it was last yeax, which is a very satisfactory 
result. , 

The schools at Rochdale Road, while under 
the management of your Committee, were no less 
satisfactory in their results, But as the premises 


were not built originally for school purposes, and from 
their crowded condition were, especially in the infant 
department, anything but healthy for teachers or 
children, your Committee were obliged to take the 
question of their continuance into very anxious con- 
sideration. The School Board began the erection of 
very well-planned buildings in Abbot-street, very 
near the Mission House, and your Committee thought 
they would be best consulting the interests of the 
children if they could negotiate a transfer of their 
schools, with their excellent teaching staff, to the 
board. This was accomplished on satisfactory con- 
ditions. The joiners’ strike has prevented the com- 
pletion of the buildings in Abbot-street, so that the 
removal has not yet been accomplished, but your 
Committee trust that this hindrance will, before long, 
be overcome, and the schools will be conducted in 
healthier and more commodious premises. It is 
satisfactory to record that, notwithstanding a certain 
increase in the payments to teachers, and a larger 
expenditure on books and apparatus, the schools 
have this year contributed £10. 15s. 2d. to the 
society. There remains also to be realised the amount 
of Government Grant for seven months, before the 
accounts of the Rochdale Road Schools are closed. 

Sale of Mission House-—The Mission House 1 
Rochdale Road has for some years been found not 
only unsuitable for school purposes, but also ill 
adapted to the very varied agencies which, by degrees, 
have been connected with the Mission. The Com- 
mittee have in consequence invited offers for the 
purchase of the building and site, but till very lately 
without success. Last month a bid of £2,500 was 
made, and the Committee decided to sell the pro- 
perty to the St. Michael’s Ward Liberal Club. They 
submit to the society the necessary resolutions to 
enable the trustees to complete the sale. In the 
meantime, they are looking out for other less osten- 
tatious premises in the neighbourhood, in which to 
carry on the operations of the Mission. The Commit- 
tee, in conclusion, beg to call the attention of the sub- 
scribers to the treasurer’s statement of accounts. They 
show avery large amount due to him; and though this 
sum will be reduced considerably when the grant forthe 
Rochdale Road Schools is paid, yet they cannot but 
regard it as unsatisfactory that the treasurer should 
be asked to advance money in order to carry on the 
work which the society has undertaken, and which 
all connected with it must agree is of ‘so truly 
Christian and benevolent a character. Every year 
there are unavoidable losses in the list of subscribers ; 
but if the members of the society would kindly 
interest themselves in its behalf, new members could 
no doubt be found to fill the vacant places, and place 
the treasurer in a better position when next he has 
to place his statement before them. There are many 
persons, your committee feel assured, who would be 
glad to help in the good work which the missions 
are so unobtrusively accomplishing, if the need of 
their assistance were brought home to them, An 
earnest appeal is therefore made to all who now 
subscribe to lay the claims of the society before their 
friends. 

Myr. R. D. DARBISHTRE read the treasurer’s account, 
which showed receipts from subscriptions, £364, 3s. 
6d.; collections at Cross-street and the annual meet- 
ing, £47, 2s.; donations, £113. 19s.; rents from both 
missions, £189. 3s. 4d.; building fund, £16. 6s. 1d. ; 
total, £780, 13s. 11d. The expenditure, including a 
balance due to the treasurer at the beginning of the 
year of £254. 8s., had been £1,095. 5s. 5d., so that 
siete is a balance due to the treasurer now of £314, 

Is, 6d. 
ROCHDALE ROAD MISSION. 

The Rey. B. WALKER, in his report, states as to 
employment, that many poor families have found it 
very hard to live this past year. What with bad 
trade, short time, strikes, and improvidence, the out- 
look for the aged, sick, and infirm, who have been in 
the habit of depending on their families for 
the necessaries of life, has been very gloomy 
indeed. After reciting a number of cases show- 
ing how some poor have to live, he writes:— 

When I visit such cases, and find that old age, sick- 
ness, decrepitude, and accident are aggravated by the 
sad depression of the times, and that through no 
fault of their own they are plunged in a misery and 
distress of body and mind which no words of mine 
can adequately express, I feel that the simple prayer, 
the reading of the Scriptures, and the sympathetic 
word are something like mockery, unless, when amid 
such gloomy surroundings, I can accompany these 
with the more tangible blessings of something to eat 
and drink, which he, whose disciples we profess to 
be, no doubt would himself have given if he had had 
the means. This winter the means which the Com- 
mittee have so kindly placed at my disposal for such 
a purpose—and which, no doubt, would have been 
more if it had been in their power— have been 
but a mite in the face of the misery and want 
which even now exists on all sides round about me. 

As to drunkenness, he writes: Iam notable to state 
anything new respecting this vice. The causes which 
lead to it are many and complicated in their in- 
fluences. Bad dwellings, unhealthy employment, 
excitement, and mental distress, no doubt lead some 
to drink to excess. But people get drunk who are 
not afflicted with such things, However, I have 
found in my visiting among all classes of the poor 
that one: man’s poverty does not prevent another 
getting drunk, Amid poverty, bad trade, semi- 
starvation, people will persist in drinking. I have 
seen the most drunkenness, this last year, among 
pes who have had the most wages and regular 
work. 

Alluding to the late how's at which females 


are now employed, sometimes till one or two o’clock 
in the morning, Mr. Walker says: It is to be hoped 
that recent legislation will soon make it impossible 
for young women to work at such unreasonable hours, 
whether dresses for balls, parties, and entertainments 
be finished in time or not. 

The morning religious service at the Mission 
is devoted to the religious culture of the young, 
and is chiefly attended by the scholars and teachers. 
The evening service during the past year has 
been very well attended, varying, according to 
he weather, from 50 to 130. The Sunday School 
has been doing its work quietly during the 
year. Mr. Walker has nothing special to report 
respecting it. There aré 12 teachers ard 155 
scholars on the books, with an average attend- 
ance of 61 in the morning and 95 in the afternoon. 
A social club has been established, and the little room 
is as well attended now as when it first was opened. 
This is its fourth winter, and its existence has 
demonstrated one thing, viz., that when properly 
managed and with fair means of support, men who do 
not come under the direct influence of religion on a 
Sunday and during the week, and who are easily 
led to the public-house, may be prevented going to 
the latter. There are sixty names on the books, with 
an average attendance of 31. Referring to coffee and 
cocoa rooms Mr, Walker is assured instead of going 
into the public-house many now call in at these coffee 
houses, and, of course, go home sober. What the 
future of these places will be it would be out of place 
now to venture an opinion. True philanthropy will 
keep them open, whether they “pay” or not. 

EMBDEN-STREET MISSION. 

Speaking of the material and moral condition of 
his district, Mr. Harrop writes:—I am sorry to have 
to state that, in consequence of that dearth of em- 
ployment which existed at the commencement of the 
year,—owing to the unsettled state of affairs in the 
East, an over-stocked market and other causes 
becoming gradually worse,—I have been called during 
the past twelve months to witness most distressing 
scenes of want and suffering, affecting not only the 
young and the strong, but also helpless children, 
women in delicate health, and aged and infirm people. 
He cites the joiners’ strike as having caused much 
suffering and says, “The consequence of such 
strikes—and more particularly of the joiners’ strike— 
in the shape of material privation, I have witnessed 
in more instances than one, and so know them to 
have been of the most distressing character, It 
is only fair, however, to say, that many of the more 
thoughtful and intelligent joiners have declared in 
strong and bitter terms their entire disapproval of 
this strike, throwing the responsibility of it upon 
thoughtless unmarried men, who, occasionally, 
rather like such a thing, and unprincipled agitators, 
to whom a strike is a considerable pecuniary adyant- 
age, and affords an opportunity for the exercise of a 
mean and selfish ambition, Speaking of drunken- 
ness, he says: 

I have for years been earnestly and anxiously 
on the look-out for even the smallest indica- 
tion of so desirable a change, but failed to dis- 
cernit. Ido, however, think that during the past 
year I have perceived a faint dawning of the brighter 
and better day of temperance and sobriety. I have 
certainly not met with so many drunken men and 
women staggering in the streets during the day time, 
nor heard so many drunken brawls at night, as in 
former years. The beerhouses, moreover, have been 
much less noisy, showing that there have been 
fewer customers, ~ 

The Sunday schools, which contain 150 
scholars and 24 teachers, have been opened 
twice each Sunday during the year, and I know no 
previous twelve months that has been characterised 
by more zeal and unity of feeling and purpose among 
the teachers than has the past. We have held two 
religious services each Sunday, one at eleven o’clock 
after morning school, for the scholars and teachers, 
which has been invariably well attended, and which 
has afforded me opportunity for endeavouring to 
foster the religious nature of the young, and of 
warning them in a kind and friendly manner against 
the snares and temptations by which, in a large city 
like Manchester, the path of youth is beset, especially 
pointing out the importance of not contracting 
vicious habits. The evening service, which is for the 
public, has also been fairly attended throughout the 
year. At this latter service the offertory has been 
taken. 

Evening Classes.—Besides the Provident Society, 
the Night School for boys, under the management of 
the School Board, has met three nights each week ; 
an occasional singing class has met, and Satur- 
day tea parties have been held; the Mutual 
Improvement and Recreation Society has held 
its meetings each Wednesday during the winter, 
at which many useful and practical subjects have 
been introduced for discussion by the members. To 
economise time, the lady members have generally 
occupied themselves in sewing or knitting during the 
reading of the essay and discussion, and then joined 
in the games of chess, draughts, dominoes, and 
bagatelle. ; : 

They have also a Penny Bank, into which durin, 
the past year £42, 1s. 1d. has been deposited in 1,0 
separate sums. 

The Rev. WM. GASKELL presided, and opened the 
meeting by saying: One reason, I suppose, why I 
have been asked to take the chair is that I am one of 
very few now left who took an active part in the 
formation of this Ministry to the Poor, five and forty 

ears ago. I am glad to see another—Mr. Robert 

icholson—present, as he also, along with Mr. 
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Robberds and .Dr. Beard, assisted in establishing the 
institution. (Hear, hear.) Another.reason, perhaps, 
is the deep interest which I have always felt in its 
objects, and which I trust I have always been 
ready to show. (Hear, hear.) For a good num- 
ber. of: years I held the office of secretary, 
and from the first I have very rarely been 
a)sent from the monthly meetings of the committee, 
t have thus been brought into intimate relations with 
th «successive missionaries from the time of good 
John Ashworth to the present, and so have had good 
opportunities of gaining an insight into the 
nature of the work in which they were engaged. The 
result has been that my interest in it, and my sense 
of its importance have gone on increasing; and I feel 
more and more how deserving it is of support. 
(Hear, hear.) Indeed, I can say without hesitation, 
that if there is one institution amongst us more truly 
Christian than another, and about which I care 
more than another, it is our Ministry to the Poor. 
(Applause.) I need hardly say to those who have 
the least acquaintance with its operations, that its 
missionaries are not sent out at all in a sectarian 
character to increase the numbers of our denomi- 
nation, but that they go forth to bring under 
the influence of religion those of our poorer brethren 
who are utter strangers to its blessed power, many of 
whom are living in a state little better, if at all 
different from that in which the apostle described 
the heathens in his day, “ without God and without 
hope in the world.” (Hear, hear.) Some of our 
orthodox friends appear to have what might be called 
a telescope benevolence. They require that some 
thousand miles should interyene between themselves 
and those for whom their compassion is to be excited 
—such as Australian:or Patagoniansavages, If some 
of the scenes which daily and nightly are taking place 
in many of our back streets, courts, and alleys, 
were described to them as taking place in some 
far-off land, their pity would be so called forth 
that they would not rest till something was 
done for their removal. Alas! we have dense 
masses of heathenism on every side of us here 
at home, which may well task all our 
powers to the utmost to make some inroads upon 
thems Sad to say, a large proportion of our labour- 
ing classes are utterly untouched by the ordinary 
ministrations of our churches. From year’s end to 
year’s end, they never enter either church or chapel, 
and seldom, if ever, come within reach of the elevat- 
ing influences of religion. It isamong such that they 
sought to do a good work, believing it to be their 
duty, as followers of Him who came to seek and save 
the lost, to bring these influences to bear upon them. 
Alluding to promiscuous almsgiving, Mr. Gaskell 
condemned it as evil, and remarked thatit was better 
to send men with loving hearts to help the really 
needy and deserving, and so to liftmen up rather than 
to degrade them; and he closed by urging that a 
larger number should take an interest in the work of 
the society, and help to put its finances into a sounder 
condition. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. D.DARBISHIRE moved the first resolution em- 
powering. the trustees to give security for £1,500, 
money borrowed to extend the school accommoda- 
tion at Embden-street Mission, and also empowering 
them to sell the Rochdale Road Mission Chapel for 
£2,500. 

Mr, JoHN DENDy, jun., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Rey. CHARLES BEARD said: Mr, Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen,—The resolution which I have 
to. move is this: “That this meeting adopts the 
reports of the committee and ministers and the trea- 
surer’s statement of accounts, and, expresses its heart- 
felt sympathy with the ministers of the society in the 
self-denying labowrs they have devoted to their un- 
assuming work of Christian benevolence.” You have 
so many gentlemen in Manchester and the neigh- 
bourhood who are fully qualified to express your 
sympathy with the missionaries, that I only regard 
it as an act of peculiar kindness to myself that you 
have entrusted to me to-night this important re- 
solution. I am sometimes inclined to think 
that it is one of the inequalities to be obs- 
served in the constitution of society that at all 
events in my profession the men who do the best 
and hardest work are not those who are most gail 
wafted by the wind of popular applause, and sail 
their spiritual barque upon the smoothest seas. At 
least I am constantly led to the conclusion, when I 
read the. reports of your missionaries and of the 
missionaries connected with our societies in Liver- 
pool, that the work they do so unassumingly, so 
steadily, so faithfully, with so much Christian love 
and patience from year to year, is a work which very 
few of us, who meet in public meeting once a year to 
applaud and sympathise with them, could do or 
should be able to-put our hands to. At least it is 
with a very genuine humility which approaches to 
self-reproach that I acknowledge that I do not think 
I could do the work of a domestic missionary in our 
fatge towns; and therefore, when I meet men, whom 
to know is to respect.and to admire, spending their 
strength in this ill-rewarded labour, with scarcely any 
recompense of popular and general applause—a 
labour, which demands the utmost faithfulness from 
day to day and from week to week, a labour which 
is spent under circumstances often of the most .dis- 
couraging and desponding kind, a labour which brings 
them face to face with human nature and with 
human society in some of its most painful forms; and 
yet which they perform so steadily, so thoroughly, so 
well—when I see how, like the nightingale, they set 
their breast against the thorn and sing their song of 
faith in God and trust in human nature, 1am com- 


pelled, not. merely, to. offer.them for myself,and. for 
you the tribute of our respectful.admiration, but. to 
say, in the name of our common master, that if they 
miss their reward here they have their reward in 
their own conscience, and..we will hope in a better 
and a nobler world, (Hear, hear.) Now, my parti- 
cular interest: m the work of a domestic mission lies 
first in the effect that it-is especially a religious work, 
and I mean by a religious. work that it aims to 
redress the evils of: our society, and aims to help 
men, women, and. children, one here and one'there, 
by strictly religious methods, I do not in the least 
mean to disparage other:and indirect) methods of 
doing the work I describe. The fact is that the 
direct and indirect methods are both united, and the 
results are.co-mingled.. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of efforts which, have been made 
to provide better homes for the, working classes than 
many in which they now live. It is:altogether 
impossible to expect people to be decent and cleanly 
and self-denying if their homes are fit rather for the 
habitation of beasts than of men, and, if by being 
herded together with the base and the bad, the 
decent. and the respectable suffer a constant moral 
contagion ; and, again, I think itis impossible to over 
estimate the work that. may have been done for the 
working classes by such a measure as that with 
which Manchester has its name for ever associated, 
viz., free trade, although free trade may have done 
comparatively little for us.. Cheapening a loaf and 
every necessity of life that has been made more 
accessible to the poor is a distinct and appreciative 
item in their life in a way which we can hardly 
understand, I think a great deal might be done by 
attention to the amusements of the people, and I was 
bold enough to declare from my own pulpit the other 
day—and, I dare say, I shocked some people by doing 
it—that I thought the man who would build and con- 
duct a thoroughly good theatre in the lowest part of 
Liverpool, and should take care that that theatre 
should present nothing to those who enter it except 
of .a see) and elevating kind, would be a great 
public benefactor. (Applause.) Therefore you will 
observe I am at least fully committed to the public 
amusement theory in its most extreme form. Weare 
going to make avery interesting experiment on Good 
Friday, We are giving the “ Messiah” in St. George’s 
Hall, with that magnificent organ and its organist, 
to the halt and maim and blind—morally—of Liver- 
pool. There are to be 150 young people sing- 
ing, among) whom, I am glad to say, are my own 
daughters.. The best soloists that can be got will be 
got, and J am told by.our conductor there will not be 
a respectable person in the place off the platform. 
We have great hopes that something may be done in 
this way to shed a brighter and holier ray on some 
darkened minds, and that those who come to listen to 
the music may not only have a pleasant recollection of 
an afternoon pleasantly passed, but that the divine 
music and the divine words to which they are 
wedded may perhaps sink deep into some 
hearts hitherto untouched by the exhortations 
of popular preaching. I reeur to the state- 
ment with which I began, that my interest: in these 
domestic missions arises largely from the fact that 
their method is emphatically a religious one—that 


those’ who support them, and those who carry: 


them out believe in religion as the great: purifier and 
elevator of human nature. Go to the, poor with 
a story of a God in heaven who, in spite of the 
hardships and inclemencies of their lot, must be 
looked upon as infinitely wise and kind—of the story 
of a loving Christ.going before them on the path of 
perfected. humanity—go, I say, to them with this 
story, and you have a lever to lift them up which 
you cannot find) in any other way or in, any other 
department of human.nature; and although this 
may be a very long and difficult way, although 
it is quite possible that we may neyer succeed 
in raising one of those waves of popular enthusiasm 
which, passing over the mass of the people, purify 
many lives, strengthen many hearts, console many 
sorrows, and leave behind them a distinct impression 
on the. popular mind; yet, after all, it is a. great 
thing to know that here and there some family has 
been lifted out of the mire,some young child has 
been taken from evil surroundings, some drunkard 
has been arrested in his downward way to the pit, 
some poor abandoned woman has been rescued from 
her sin and shame and allowed once more to tread 
the path of respected and honoured life. (Applause). 
So long as these things are being accomplished from 
day to day, so long as these silent and obscure vic- 
tories are being won in our streets and alleys, so long 
as we know it to be the case that our missionaries are 
doing a good work, it is for us to strengthen their 
hands by. every testimony of respect and admiration 
that we can, and do something more, to put our 
hands into our pockets and see that they have every 
material supplied. to them for the due execution of 
their work. (Applause.) But. then there is some- 
thing more than this. Myr. Gaskell has already said 
that: these missionaries do an entirely unsectarian 
work, Now Iam not going to dispute the value of 
the work which is done in another way, but I am 
profoundly convinced that the unsectarian way is the 


only way in which you can with good effect go to the, 


hearts and minds of the very poor. 


For my own 
part I must say that, after an ex 


ience which is now: 


of considerablelength, { believethechanges of religious | 


opinion produced simply by intellectual forces are very 


much rarer than we are apt to suppose. Men do-not 
change one form of religion for another simply | 


because they beliéve it is truer than another. Per- 
haps they ought to do, but they don’t. I-tell.yon 
why men change their religious opinions, They find 


one another—(hear, h 


out that their old theological opinions no longer give 
them religious forces and religious life. They find 
that their old system won’t work. They cannot pray. 
They cannot worship. They cannot look up to God 
with clear unclouded eyes. They do not know where 
they are in life, and they are getting loose from their 
old moorings, What they ask for is not a truer 
doctrine because it is truer, but a doctrine that will 
restore to them if possible the hold upon spiritual’ 
life, which will enable them to pray, which will 
deliver them from: craven..and abject fears of the 
future, which will enable them to look up to God 
once more with frank confidence. This is notonly so 
as,a general case, but it is. particularly the case 
in the greatcrises of life. I have known a good many 
instances Jately of men who have been led to give up 
all, or almost all, religious belief under the influence 
of new scientific and philosophic views, with which 
I need not trouble you, and I have found in the 
majority of cases, if men return from that wandering 
in the desert of unbelief, itis because they have been 
met there by some great sorrow or disappointment 
that has pressed them very close to the realities of 
life, and hasmade them feel they wanted a rock higher 
than themselves on which to lean. Now, the poorare 
alwaysin that condition. They always lie very close to 
the necessities of life. They have hunger waiting for 
them very often.. Sickness means with them not 
merely a period of enforced leisure and calling in of 
doctors and very good nursing. It means stoppage 
of income and a very close and hard battle with life’s 
fiercest'realities and a prospect at last of absolute 
want and starvation; and'I have always found, when 
you are in the presence of those great realities—for 


the most controversial of us, even the most rampant 


Unitarian or the most bigoted Trinitarian, for one is 
almost the same as the other, by the side of a death- 
bed or when it is a question of recalling a young man 
or young woman from impending ruin—our theological . 


doctrines are entirely forgotten, and we just go back © 


to those fundamental truths and basal principles and 
first established hopes and trusts which are common 
to us all. And so, my friends, if you want to go with 
any effect to the homes and to the houses of the poor, 
you must, I think, leave behind you those matters 
which are no doubt of very considerable intellectual 
importance, and: which lie very close to our intel- 
lectual consciences, if I may so say, and you must 
speak things which are common to all Christians and 
to. all religious people—a God above, and fine ex- 
amples all around, and the contagious influence of 
goodness and saintliness of life, and the power that — 
lies in the thrill of sympathy or the touch of friend- 
ship, and the help that comes of a good brotherly soul _ 
bearing the sorrows and being willing to take by 
the hand the weakest of those who stumble and 
suffer. Iwas. struck to notice in one of the 
reports of your missionaries that -was able 
to report a very considerable diminution, I cannot 
give the exact words—of sectarian animosity to the 
mission. We in Liverpool have had a very remarkable. 
testimony of the same kind borne to us within the 
last few days by our missionary at the North End— 
that throughout the district there is the strongest 
possible feeling both among Catholics and Protestants 
that ‘whatever “these people” may be and whatever 
may be their doctrinal deficiencies, they are very 
earnestly intent upon-everyhody’s good, without 
distinction of sect or party, and that Bey are rapid] 
winning trust and confidence in that way. (Applause, 
There is something of ‘the same kind in one of Y 
Reports, but I should like your Missionaries to tell us 
whetherthey have not found their unsectarian method 
of conducting these missions recommend them into the 
houses and homes of the poor, and should like them 
to say whether or not they do not find it a strength 
that they have no doctrinal propaganda to urge, but: 
simply to bring men to God, to brmg men to Christ, 
to lead them into a higher and better and purer life, 


.to rescue the fallen and to lead and educate the little 


ones; and as long as this is the case, as I believe it 
is, I not only am confident that this mission 
your hearty mf 9004 as it ought to have—(hear, 
hear),—but that from year to year its operations will — 
widen, and the self-denying labours of its mission- 
aries will be crowned with an ever larger success. 
(Applause.) ‘ 

The Rev. J. T. MArriorr seconded the resolution, 
which was agreed to unanimously, es 

The Rey. J. HARRop returned thanks for the votes - 
of sympathy just passed, and assured the riya | 
that it was gratifying to him to receive it at the end 
of 19 years’ service as their missionary., There were, 


willhaye - 


he said, three things essential toa man’s happiness — 


in this life—first, to be engaged in an occw 
which he could devote the whole of his vers; 
second, to find his work appreciated by hose for — 
tee he laboured ; and third, to have the kind wishes — 
an 
he va. 
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hearts a living interest in their work. ( 
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any data at allto go upon I thought your Mission 
was one which was intended for the preaching 
of Unitarianism to the poor. I am not going 
to say a word to-night as to Unitarianism either as 
to name or doctrine; but I did feel what I preach 
myself very often in my church was not what [could 
give to the poorest, and that I could not come to plead 
with you for any organisation for the spreading 
amongst the poor of the particular-views in which we 
areagreed. After writing that letter I had the happi- 
ness of having some conversation with my very dear 
friend and neighbour Mr. Millson, of Halifax, and I 
heard about your Mission, and I wrote off by the 
same post, in‘haste, to retract my half refusal, when 
I knew what it was I was to have the honour of being 
asked to speak upon. I donot want to make aspeech 
into a sermon, but I think I shall do best by pro- 
posing to you three propositions and saying some 
words about each. The first is that work for 
the poor must be personal work. The second is, it 
must be under the inspection and advice of skilled 
agents. The third is, that to be truly effectual, it 
must be religious. Let me say as to the first we 
have had morality preached to us for, I was going to 
say, 1,800 years, but I, must say for many thousand 
years, and we have yet to learn the lesson, though it 
is not the fault of our great master we have not yet 
learnt it. There are sins in highly respectable 
society much more worthy of condemnation than the 
sins of the poor. I heard, with the greatest pleasure, 
one of your missionaries give a kind of excuse 
for the drunkard. I remember it was the master who 
was reproached for making the fellows of his table the 
drunkards and the notorious sinners; and we have 
this to learn, that the sins of Pharisaism, of self- 
righteousness, and the sin of idleness, of living simply 
for oneself and one’s own pleasure, and the sin of a 
busy, industrious life from early youth on to old man- 
hood given up simply to money-making, are sins as 
great, and, perhaps, more heinous than those sins we 
all look upon with such exceeding horror—the sins 
of the drunkard and the harlot. For our work 


» amongst the poor we have to arouse ourselves from 


our idleness and selfishness, and ourselves, each one 
of us, look upon it, not as a charity but as a duty to 
do each one his work, and not to say that this or that 
person is very good because they do so much work, but 
to say that each one is bad. who does not assist the 
poor by his personal efforts. “The poor ye have 
always with you.” Ihave heard that sentence called 
to account, as it it were against social progress. I 
could not help thinking, on hearing of that most ter- 
rible catastrophe ten days ago, when a great ship 
and a complete crew of trained seamen in five 
minutes were lost, that man is not the master of: his 
fate,—that do what! we will and take what precau- 
tions we will, and make what progress we can, there 
are yet terrible accidents to which we are always 


. liable. So will it be, in spite of ‘all we can do. Acci- 


dent, and sickness, and errors, and consequently 
poverty—and poverty in its extreme form—must 
be always with us. And how are we to meet it?. It 
must be met by the individual effort of men and women 
free from the curse of pauperism,and from the fear of it. 
-Breadwinners will die and leave widow and children 
to'suffer. Children will to the world’s end be left 
orphans and dependent—upon whom? They havé 
no brothers to look after: them, no father, mother, 
uncles, or aunts. ‘Dependent upon .their great 
brotherhood of the human race—their rich brothers 
and their brothers, but a little better off than them- 
selves. I look upon this, therefore, as the very first 
penne to be preached, and also implanted in the 
soul of each, if any good is to be done to the poor, 
that I and you, each one of us, are responsible for, 
some one, are the keepers of our brother and our 
sister. When you see the drunkard in the 
street, or the poor lost girl at night, there is a 
brother and there is a sister, and you cannot 
sieve to God that you are not their keeper. 

y second proposition is this: If effectual work is 
to be done amongst the poor, it is necessary we 
should have experienced agents to guide us. It is 
an old story, the amount of imposture to which all 
who desire to give charity are exposed. The virtues 
and vices of the poor combine together against the 
givers of alms. The virtuous of the poor are slow 
to make their wants known; the best of them will 
all but starve before they ask. They will sell every- 
thing they haye in their houses, and be reduced to 
the greatest misery, knowing where alms are to be 
got, and will not go to ask, because with a noble 
a they are ashamed to ask; and their vices, too, 

ecause poverty going on from generation to 
iy oftentimes degrades, as slavery does, and 

y many alms are preferred to honest, hard earned 
money, so that wherever alms are to be given there 
are numbers who will immediately come forward to 
¢laim their share. If you merely go among the poor, 
‘and work on your own-account without experience 
and assistance, you will help these who ought not to 
be helped, who try to manage to live without work, 


journey there was a divine presence accompanying 
them. We could go to the poor with God’s grand 
message unobscured by any system, for system 
required a sect. ‘Were the poor ungrateful? He 
asked their missionaries, was the sinner ungrateful 
when he received the message that there was infinite 
mercy above? It had beensaid that the road to hell 
was paved with good resolutions. He rather took it 
that the roadsteps to heayen were paved with good 
resolutions. A good resolution broken was a thousand 
times better than no resolution at all; that as long as 
a poor miserable fallen wretch, whom they were 
tempted to despise, had it in him to say I wish I was 
like you: I would give all the world to ba like you— 
as that wretched drunkard your missionary just told 
us of—he took it there’ was in him the divine seed, 
and that the light Iighting every man was not yet 
utterly obscured in him. If they appealed to that 
light they would have gratitude, and the gratitude of 
the poor was worth having, not because they felt it 
was a pleasant thing, but because gratitude was a 
test of the value and worth of the gift. They 
wanted a recognition of their common humanity, 
that they were one really not by a dream 
of philosophers but in a real way in God’s sight. 
Each one had his duty to the poor. If they wanted 
to deal with the poor of large towns they wanted 
thousands of helpers. One minister was quite lost. 
He would say, “ Will you, young lady, who have 
nothing to do, go and look after this girl—she is 
your sister in God’s sight—instead of seeking for 
amusement or excitement of what next party, what 
next invitation she could get and give?” He recom- 
mended to each a perusal of “ Mary Barton” as illus- 
trating the manners, the sufferings, the kindness, the 
love and the nobleness, the heroism, the dread temp- 
tation of the poor, and they would feel their hearts 
animated towards them, to do something for them, 
not as their superiors, but as their brothers and 
sisters. (Applause.) 

Mr. BENJAMIN HEAP briefly seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

Alderman Heywood then took the chair, when 
Mr. WM. HADWEN moved a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. Wm. Gaskell for presiding, which was seconded 
by the Rey. S. A. SreintTHAL, and carried with 
acclamation, to which Mr. GASKELL briefly responded, 
and the meeting terminated. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey. TF. H. 
Jones, B.A., of Loughborough, has received and 
accepted an invitation to the pulpit at Oldham. 

Boiron: COMMISSION-STREET.—On Sunday, the 
‘annual sermons were preached by the Rey. William 
Gaskell, M.A., when the collections were upwards of 
£20. We would call the attention of our friends to 
the vigorous effort which is being made to remove a 
debt: of £650, and we hope they will render such 
efficient help to the movement as will make it a per- 
fect success. 

BLACKLEY.—The experiment has been tried here 
this winter of having an essay and discussion society 
in lieu of week evening lectures. The first session 
was brought to a pleasant close by a soirée in the 
schoolroom on Saturday evening last. The report 
read stated that the effort had been completely 
successful, and congratulated the members on such 
being the case. An incident occurred a few weeks 
back of a very gratifying nature. Mr, Samuel Lindley 
presented to the committee of the school and chapel 
a remarkably fine photographic portrait of Mr. 
Thomas Cooke, one of the oldest members of the 
congregation. The portrait is intended to be hung 
in the vestry of the future new chapel. It is taken 
by Lafosse, and is large and in a massive gilt frame. 

BELFAST: CHURCH OF THE SECOND CONGREGA- 
TION, ROSEMARY-STREET.—The annual meeting of 
the above congregation was held in the Lecture Hall 
on Thursday evening the 27th ult. Tea was pro- 
vided by the ladies of the congregation. George 
Fisher, Esq., presided, and, in the course of an 
appropriate address, referred to the report from 
the committee, which presented many encouraging 
features. The past year had been one of develop- 
ment and hard work; their minister was growing 
more and more in the affection of his people; and 
everywhere did he see encouragement for the future. 
The various reports from the different committees 
were formally laid before the meeting. The Sunday- 
school Committee reported a better attendance, and, 
if possible, more efficiency and regularity. The 
teachers and scholars raised the sum of £10 on behalf 
of the Children’s Hospital, and a number of books 
had been purchased as the nucleus of a Sunday-school 
library. The reports from the Music and Library 


election by ballot of gentlemen to serve on the com- 
mittee in place of the retiring members, Mr. J. M. 
Darbishire moved a special vote of thanks to the 
Rey. J. C, Street for his services in connection with 
the cause, and especially for his earnest labowrs in 
the church during the past year, and in the course of 
his remarks he referred to the affection which existed 
for their minister from all the members of the con- 
gregation. Mr. Neill seconded the resolution in a 
very feeling address, The Chairman was about to put 
the resolution to the meeting, when Mr. Rk. 
M‘Calmont begged to be allowed to say a word or 
two, and referred to the success which had attended 
Mr. Street's Sunday evening lectures, and to the 
value of his ministry generally, and heartily wished 
him a prolonged career of usefulness and happiness. 
Mr. Mulligan also spoke of the pleasure it gave him 
to have the privilege to listen Sunday after Sunday 
to their minister, and said that since he had been a 
a member of the Second Church he felt it a great 
misfortune to be absent. Mr. Herbert Darbishire, in 
begging permission to support the resolution, spoke 
of their pastor as not only an eloquent preacher, but 
as a kind and affectionate friend to every member of 
the congregation, The Chairman also supported the 
resolution, and could fully endorse every word that 
had been spoken, and it gave him the most intense 
pleasure to conyey to Mr. Street such a hearty and 
unanimous vote as that which had just been passed. 
He was quite sure Mr. Street would appreciate the 
feeling which suggested such a manifestation ; it 
was entirely voluntary and spontaneous, and there- 
fore all the more valuable. The Rev. J. C. 
Street, in reply, said that unprepared as he was 
for such an expression of feeling from the meeting 
he was quite unmanned. In debate or in fighting 
for some principle he felt at stale he could stand his 
ground; but when one after another rose and spoke 
in the strains they had of his connection with them, 
he must confess himself as totally inadequate to con- 
vey his deep feelings of appreciation. Mr. Street then 
referred to the unanimity with which he had worked 
with them since his settlement, and he could assure 
them that he should now go fresh to his labours, 
accompanied by the inspiring thought of the sym- 
pathy which had been evinced that evening. The 
meeting was closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

LYDGATE CHAPEL.—Thursday, March 28th, was 
the 183rd anniversary of the opening of the first 
chapel at Lydgate by Oliver Heywood, and the event 
was celebrated by a tea party and public meeting, 
There was a good attendance, and amongst others 
the following gentlemen took part in the proceed- 
ings:—Revs. J. Thomas, B.A., C. Hargrove, M.A., J. 
H. Smith, and E. Allen; and Messrs. H. J. Morehouse, 
J. W. Mellor, and Isaac Lee. Recitations were given. 
by friends, the chapel choir rendered efficient. ser- 
vice, and a most happy meeting was brought to a 
close by all joining in the evening hymn. 

Lonpon District UNITARIAN SocrEry.—Under 
the auspices of this society two courses of lectures, 
explanatory of Unitarian views, have been delivered 
during last month, at Hssex-street Chapel and in the 
Town Hall, Hammersmith. The lecturers were the 
Revs. C. Howe, R. Spears, J. T. Whitehead, and T. 
W. Freckelton, and from the questions asked. at the 
close of each lecture, it was manifest considerable 
interest had been excited by the views put forward, 
and that there is still much work to be done in giving 
people more liberal ideas as to the Christian religion. 
The audiences at Essex-street numbered from 100 to 
130, and at Hammersmith from 50 to 60, almost all 
strangers, and this being entirely new ground, it was 
considered so satisfactory that a desire has been ex- 
pressed that a further trial may be made. 

Mites PLATTING.—The Band of Hope held its 
fifteenth half-yearly tea party and festival on Satur- 
day evening last, when over 130 members and 
friends were present. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Peter Turner, president. Addresses were deli- 
vered by the chairman, Rey. Wm. Hubbard (Congre- 
gationalist minister), Messrs. J. E. Benson and D. 
Thompson. Petitions in favour of stopping the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sunday in Ireland and in 
England and Wales were adopted unanimously and 
signed by the chairman on behalf of the meeting, 
and ordered to be forwarded to Sir Thomas Bazley, 
M.P., for presentation in the House of Commons. 

MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
The seventh united teachers’ meeting was held on the 
afternoon of March 31st, in Embden-street School- 
room, Hulme, when fully sixty persons were present ; 
Mr. John Heys, president, in the chair. After read- 
ing the minutes, the Rev. James Harrop read a paper 
on “Our Sunday Schools: As they are, and as they 
might be.” He said Sunday schools had accom- 

lished more than was generally acknowledged. 
Were they utilized more, better would the results: be. 
It was a fact that nearly one-half of the population 
of this country are within the range, in point of age, 
of Sunday-school instruction, and yet not 1-34th in 


or by your hel ill more and more be enabled to “ae : apa 
nik Vast they feel to be the eurse of labour. There- | Committees were equally satisfactory, A new | some districts are in actual attendance! The majority 
fore, if we recognise this great duty of our work to the | committee had been formed early in ast | of those who do attend do so irregularly and un- 


poor, and want to do it properly, we must needs have 
some who will act as your mith fa and guide. He fur- 


ther quoted their experience in Leeds on these points. 


case eer is that work for the poor, to 
be thorough, should be religious. We may do a eon- 


_#iderable amount of good, but we never meet the 


olly where we ignore religion. Mr. Hargrove 


ease who 

- went on to say that we could not go to the poor with 
such positive theories ae some of the 
- 'thatewe had-doub 


churches could ; 
tsawhere other churches were posi- 


autumn, composed of the young men in connec- 
tion with the congregation, for the purpose of 
more efficiently attending to the comfort of strangers. 
This vigilance committee has had a not by any means 
easy task during the past winter, in consequence of 
the influx of strangers to the Sunday evening lectures 
delivered by the Rey. J.C. Street, and it is a 
pleasing feature in the report to find that. such 
valuable. aid has been afforded by the young men 
belonging to the congregation, er the financial 


punctually, besides being noisy and ‘troublesome 
scholars. After thirty years’ experience of Sunday- 
school work, he had come to the conclusion that the 
greater evil was the irregular and unpunctual 
teacher. - The practice of gossiping with the teacher 
of one class with another he condemned, and the 
want of a sufficiently high aim in the work of a 
Sunday-school teacher. As a remedy for this lax 
state of things, he would, in the first place, make the 
premises clean and attractive, and by means of class- 
rooms ¢choicely decorated with portraits and paint- 


tive; but we did all believe that in this wilderness! and other reports had heen duly passed, and the 
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ings for the walls, supply instruction and inspiration, 
a good store of books being a necessary adjunct. 
In the second place he would have the teachers rise 
to the importance of their work, be punctual and 
regular in attendance, never failing to provide suit- 
able substitutes if ever absent. Going in their classes 
as friends of the scholars, home visiting, and summer 
excursions of teacher and class would be very 
beneficial. In the lively discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, Messrs. J. H. Pimley, David 
Baxter, Thomas Parry, William Lord, David Thomp- 
son, and the chairman took part. Mr. Harrop replied, 
and the proceedings terminated with prayer being 
offered by the President, 

PooLE.—An interesting meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held on Tuesday evening, on the occasion of 
a welcome being given to the Rey. William Agar. 
The meeting was well attended, a large party from 
the Southampton and Ringwood congregations help- 
ing to swell the numbers. We are informed that the 
services at this place have since the removal of the 
Rey. Mark Rowntree, in consequence of ill-health, 
been conducted by lay members of the congregation, 
and for the last nine years almost entirely by our 
worthy Mayor (Mr. Balston), to whom the society 
owes a lasting debt of gratitude, and the present 
occasion was taken advantage of to give expression 
to this feeling, in asking Mr, Balston’s acceptance of 
a handsome silver inkstand. This he did in a grace- 
ful and feeling manner, and the hope was expressed 
by the various speakers that in their new relation- 
ship, both minister and people might work harmoni- 
ously together in striving to advance the cause they 
all have at heart, viz., that of truth, virtue, and 
righteousness. 

WELLINGTON : SOMERSET.—Mission services, with 
addresses in exposition of Unitarian principles, by the 
Rey. J. Birks, of Taunton, and Mr. Batstone, of 
Wellington, have been held in the Town Hall, and 
were concluded on Tuesday last, when a good 
audience assembled. and joined heartily in the meet- 
ing, A party of friends went over from Taunton 
with their minister on each occasion. The Sunday- 
school hymn-book was used, and tracts, which were 
anxiously sought after, were distributed at the close 
of the proceedings. The expenses of these mission 
services have been defrayed by a gentleman in 
London, who has done much for the liberal yet 
definite presentation of Unitarian views in places not 
aided by the British hnd Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

WALSALL.—On Sunday last the Rey. P. Dean con- 
cluded two courses of discourses, which have extended 
over the mornings and evenings of the last seven 
Sundays. The morning discourses have been on 
“English Idolatry,” and have included the worship 
of “Jesus,” “the Virgin,” “the Bible,” “Wealth,” 
“the Customary,” “the Sensual,” and “the True 
Worshippers.” The evening discourses haye been on 
“Certain Distinguishing Foundation Principles of 
Modern Unitarianism.” They were thus announced: 
1. “The absolute right of imdividual private judg- 
ment, even over creeds, churches, and bibles;” 2. 
“The absolute goodness of God, denying all in church 
decretals, creeds, sacred scriptures, and religious 
teachers to the contrary ;” 3. “Man not a fallen, but 
a rising creature, and endowed with a nature adequate 
to all his Creator requires of him;” 4. “The non- 
necessity of mediators between man and God;” 5, 
“That religious truth has net been given to man by 
miraculous means, but natural, and is gradually im- 
proved and increased as is all other-truth ;” 6. “ That 
all is of God, so-called evil as so-called good, and that 
all is working together for ultimate universal holi- 
ness and happiness;” 7, “That faithfulness to 
individual light, not acceptance of second-hand 
beliefs, is the true ground of salvation and acceptance 
with God.” On the whole the courses have been 
well attended, many strangers haying been present. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 


T. W.— Received. 
THE PAPACY. 


To the Editors,—Your correspondent. Mr. Steele, is 
unfortunate in his attempt to define a “ Protestant.” 
Things are often much better understood than defined. 
At any rate I have no doubt but the majority of 
your readers understood perfectly who the Protestants 
were to whom I referred in my last. 

I am a Protestant—perhaps not a very orthodox 
one, but one nevertheless ; anid yet I am not “actively 
opposed to the principle and practice of the 
Church of Rome.” In fact there is much within the 
Church of Rome both in principle and practice, but 
particularly the latter, which I heartily endorse, and 
which J wish were more generally adopted by Pro- 
testants, I would recommend Mr. Steele to make 
himself acquainted with what some eminent Scotch- 
men are saying just now—Mr. Macrae for instance. 

I would at the same time ask him to consider for 
a moment what is the cause of all the divisions on 
doctrinal points amongst Protestants—for they have 
all got their diyerse doctrines from the same source, 
and I doubt not by that same reverent and prayerful 
seeking which Mr. Steele recommends. Does this 
state of things not point conclusively to this—either 
that the Book is not infallible, or, if it is, some one 
errr infallibility isneeded to proclaim its infal- 

ibility and tell the truth to this benighted world ? 


nat 


Rather than be forced to the necessity of an infal- 
lible man, I prefer to believe that the Book is not 


Tv NUTSFORD.—The NEXT TERM will begin 
in Miss ARDERN’S School on Monday, April 29th. 


infallible—as a whole, of course. 
Undoubtedly itisinfallible, like anything oranybody 
else, when it speaks the truth—and I am inclined to 


FILLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT.—The NEXT QUARTER will begin on 
Thursday, April 4th. 

B. TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S., Principal. 


think that a good deal more of it would have passed 
for truth, and have met with the general approval of 
mankind, if theologians could have been satisfied 
with a little less definition. 

In matters metaphysical—of which the Bible writers 
so often treat—too much definition is not good. We 
get very little of definition in the Bible. 

Here are all our sharp dividing lines;—the Protestant 


Bath. 


SOUTHPORT.— BOARDING SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The NEW QUARTER begins April 2nd.—For 

prospectus, apply to Miss CURTIS, Principal, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—MRS. JEFFERY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Mrs. Jeffery RECELVES as 
BOADERS girls attending the Classes of the Bath High School. 
The next term will commence April 30th.—9, Norfolk Crescent, 


Episcopalian preaches this, the Protestant Baptist 
that, and the Protestant Methodist something else— 
not mind you, different departments of the same 
truth, but directly opposite doctrines on questions, 
we are told, of more than life and death. 

It is impossible for them all to be the truth. Here 
is a difficulty which no believer in Bible infallibility 
as a whole can possibly get over. So long as he 
believes in it, he is bound, if he will follow his belief 
to its logical conclusion, to goin for an infallible 
authority ; his Book-Pope is useless without his Man- 


Dr, and Mrs. 


required, £800: 


OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 
PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 
assisted by able masters. The 
majority of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Ex- 
aminations in the Manchester centre came from this school. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—A long-established and 
well-known Boarding School for Boys may be shortly 
TRANSFERRED to a competent person with means: capital 
a good opening for a Unitarian or Liberal 
Churchman, or for a proprietary \school.—Apply, with real 
name and address, to Scholasticus, at the office of this paper. 


Pope. 

Iregret to observe the advocacy of State interference 
in matters theological, If the Church of Rome 
chooses to be unscrupulous let her be so. If she 
elects to “cast out devils by Beelzebub” we may be 
certain that her doom is sealed. 


| INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY , 
EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a First- + 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 
recreation, in a delightful country district. Every effort is 
made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 
and to adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physical and mental. 
References and prospectus on application.» JAMES WOOD, 


No eyil can exist eternally. Sooner or later it will 
work its own destruction. I would therefore advise 
your correspondents not to be over anxious about the 
Church of Rome in this partienlar, 

Many Protestants would find it much to their ad- 
vantage to imitate the patient industry and devotion 
to duty which characterises so many of the Roman 
Catholic clergy.—Yours respectfully, 

Near Wigan, Mar. 30, 1878. 

Pav PaRTINGTON. 


Mee 


COMING WEEK. 


BOLTON: CoMMIssi[on-STREET.—On Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, Bazaar. 

BIRMINGHAM.—On Sunday, annual sermons, special services. 
Preachers, morning, Mr. G. R. Twinn; evening, Mr, W. Clarke. 

MANCHESTER: SrrRanaeways UNrTARIAN FREE CHuURCH.— 


Foreign Governesses. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted. by Resident English and 
Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


NT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Loeal 
Examinations, or for Business. 


For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


ee ee 


IN GERMAN Y. 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADTES for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. © 
Hot and other mineral springs. English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. 


On Saturday,, anuual soirée of Mutual Improvement Society. 

MANCHESTER: Upper Brook-stREET.—On Sunday, annual 
sermons in aid of Lower Mosley-street Schools, morning and 
evening, by the Rev. J. Page Hopps. 


BIRTHS. 
JAMES.—On the 1st inst., at 4, Park Villas, Aberdare, the wife 
of the Rev. W. James, B.A., of a daughter. : 
NETTLEFOLD.—On Monday, the 1st inst., at 20, York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, the wife of Frederick Nettlefold, Esq., of.a 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, 'The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rev. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The , 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. Lay ey 
Pupils are prepared for the 


at 


niversity Examinations, several _ 


having passed most successfully. 


—— as a 


sou. 


MARRIAGES. 
ELLIS—BENNETT.—On the 27th March, at Unity Church, 


Islington, by the Rev. E. R. Grant, of Maidstone, Henry 
Charles Ellis, of Gabriel’s Hill, Maidstone, to Mary Bennett, 
eldest daughter of W. C. Bennett, LL.D., Hyde Vale, Green- 


wich. 

JECKS—MARTIN.—On the 28th March, at the Conigre Chapel, 
Trowbridge, by the Rev..W. J. Odgers, uncle of the bride, 
Charles Jecks, Esq., of Northampton, to Anna, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Martin. 


DEATH. 
HUGHES.—On the 2nd inst., at Cefn Coed, his native place, 
the Rev. William Hughes, late Unitarian minister at Pen- 


post free. 


HE PASSOVER 
HAWEES, B.A., F.L.8. 


Price 6d., post free trom the writer, ‘ 


A CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 
By W. HARRISON, Swinton, Manchester. : 
Just published, price 2d. } 
GOOD OLD AGE: a Sermon preached in 
Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, March 3, 1878. By 
WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. 


Just Published, 2nd Edition, sewed, 6d 
MOON. By HENRY 
2nd Edition, sewed, price 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


meanmawr, North Wales, leaving a widow and five young 
children, 


Water SUN DAY os Fe OA eire 
FOR 
KING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.. 


The Committee of above Church make this appeal to the 
Unitarian public from sheer necessity, having been bitterly 
persecuted, and refused the key of a hired school, by those 
opposed to Free Christianity, without even a week’s notice. 
£500 will build Sunday-school, class-rooms, and pay off a small 
balance from Church building fund—having land enough behind 
the Church for the new schools. For three months the children 
met in the garden of the superintendent of the school, and are 
now crammed in a room, not half large enough. The Com- 
mittee most gratefiilly acknowledge past support. and are 
hopeful that this appeal will meet with a similar response. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 

The Rey. BARNARD GISBY, Pastor. 


Mr. E. GRUNDY, Treasurer, 2 
Mr. J. FOX, Secretary, ‘ to the Church. 


Mr. E. GREEN, Treasurer, 


POuUNG D 


Mr. A. P. ALLEN, Secretary bto the Building Committee 
and Supt. of Sunday-school 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 
The Mayor of Lynn.............6-+ 


& 
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4 be TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rey. - 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures — 
and essays, together with reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price Threepence.—London: Willians and NX 
Covent Garden. 
Market-street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate. 

Now Ready, No, 28 + cage onl 
AYS, for April: Numerously 
trated. Price One Penny. te 

Contents: A Chat about Fagles—Ida Mayhew, by Mrs 
Herbert Martin, author of Daisy Root, &¢.— Pp } 
Spring—Our New Pet—Kindness to Animals—The Discor bet 
Boy—This is not a Bad World—Perils of the Sea— one 
Lighthouse—The Parsees—My Dog Rough—Puzzle ra bie. 


Johnson and Rawson, 89, 


a 


4 


Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, 
street, Strand. 


y ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. “Beds from — oa 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. "Ser Bo s 


KB IRELAND begs to call attention to all 

@ of Old Dob Lane Chapel to his PHOTOGRA 
VIEWS of the old spot. Large size, 9in. by Tin, (n 0 
3s. 6d.; carte size, 6d. each.—E. IRELAND, 1(5, Marke’ 
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Mrs. Aickman .... 
Mr. J. W. Aikin 
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Mr. C. W. Alexander, Dereham. 
Mrs..C. W. Alexander. ............. 
Mr. J. Bayes ........0004 
Mr. G. Bridges .. 
Mr. J. Barton .. 
Mr. T. Cook .. 
Mr. Cawston .. 
ED alg OS Cone vsrsssicasne +a seacded 
Mr. J. W. Dowson, Norwich . 
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Mrs. B. Green . 
Rev. W. Gaskell 


Pe 
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Mr. James Hopgood, London . 
Mrs, Haddock, Horncastle . 
Mr. T. A. Jackson...........0000 
Mr. E. O, Knight. 
Mr. R. Leach........:.... 
Mr. J. H. Nokes, jun..... 
Dr. Pearse, Wisbeach. 
Mr. W. Rippingale ....... 
Mr, 8, Sharpe, nee aoe 
Rev. R. Spears (to collect). 
BEE Vi DOG IRL Wer échcves sconces 
Mrs. J. Towler ......-...00» e 
Mr, Thomas, Bristol ....cccscssssersersesserreneereereeseesssonnans 
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UPTORES.—Exhibition Prize Medal 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventorand sole: 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. +) 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, u : 
and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
ulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manch 


[HE DINNER SHERRY. 


The season of the year having arrived I na 9 
agreeable in warmer weather, give place to those: 0: 
generous character, we be, 
wine. For years we haye 
improve its quality, and — 
flavoured sherry, free from spirit, we vith 
and ask comparison with wine usually sold at 30s. pt 

A considerable saving can be made rp 4 “- re 
Quarter-cask, 27. gallons, at £14s. hr iz 


to draw attention 


ven t al 


Octave, 
Samples can be taste: 


free b. st. ‘ 
“JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine ¥ 


street, Manchester; also at Liverpool and Bi rh 
Printed for the rietors b; 


Messes. Smart and Allen, 2, 
Row.—Friday, April. $, 1279. 
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REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A.,; & REV. 8S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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CONTENTS. 


Doings and Sayings 
Scottish Notes........ 


American Notes ..... 122 
Books and Authors ........:..0+ £122 
Examinations in Sunday Schools. 123 
PWVeRRi ca cen alnstetatess tact csssctpochadosoverssoscceae 124 
The Right of very Private Judgment . 124 
John Wesley’s Liberality..........0ss-++ 124 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 


Norice.— Nevt week our agents will receive their 
parcels on Thursday morning, and not on Good 
Friday. Intelligence, Advertisements, and all orders 
should be in hand a day earlier than usual, viz., by 
Tuesday morning. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


6d. a line. 

$d. a line. 

.. 25 per cent. 

.. 50 per cent. 
-. £1. 6s. Od. 

hs = insertions of ‘‘ Births” or ‘‘ Marriages” a uniform charge 
of Is. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. JoHN PHILLIPS, 55, 


‘Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of . 


»» 13 9 
Half column 


PPER BROOK-STREET FREE CHURCH. 

The Rey. 8. FARRINGTON will Preach on Sunday 

morning at 10 45; subject, ‘Belief and Fruits of Belief.” 

Evening at 6 30, Musical VESPER SERVICE. Subject of 

Address, ‘‘The World’s Triumph over the Man of Sorrows.” 
All seats free. Offertory. 


LD MEETING SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
BIRMINGHAM.—NINETY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 
The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday next, 
April 14, by the Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., of Nottingham. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. Collections will be made 
after the services in aid of the funds. 


RESTON: PERCY-STREET SUNDAY 

. SCHOOL.— SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, April 14th.— 

‘SERMONS will be preached by Rev. FRANK W, WALTERS, 
of Glasgow. Collections. 


ANK-STREET CHAPEL, BURY.—The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOLSERMONS will be preached 
on Sunday, April 21st, 1878, by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., 
of Bath, when collections will be made in aid of the School 
Funds. Service to commence in the morning at 11, and in the 
evening at 6 30. . : 
Tea will be provided in the school at five o’clock, price 6d. 
-each, for friends from neighbouring congregations. 


NAZARETH CHAPEL, PADIHAM.—The 


SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday the 
‘16th of June, by the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, of Birmingham. 


W ESTERN UNETA RIAN 
A 


ND 
FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The Committee thankfully acknowledge the help of those 
Ministers and Congregations who have kindly enabled them to 
make the following arrangements for the Annual Sermons and 
Collections in aid of the Funds of the Society :— 


_ PLACE, _ PREACHER, DAtR. 
Mopring Ther 7 . C. Odgers, 
Bash. .cisce0e ap Seven Sese0 Evening—Rev. ‘ACN Blateh: April 14 
ford BiAsys; 1a..:iv 
Bridgewater ............. Rey. T. W. Chignell ....... .-April 28 
Bridpare W562.B A bcc Rey. R. L. Carpenter, B.A......... April 14 
Morning—Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
Bristol fords, By A.s. s.2s00 April 14 
heaved Beit. th Evening—Rev. John Wright, 
Cheltenham ...,........Rev. David Griffith ..... April 21 
Cirencester .. pooeKtOVe EL AMS ....cecryes Mf April 21 
Clifton «..:.... .-. Rev. W. Hargrave, M.A. .. April 28 
Collumpton ............0+ Rev. W. 8; Smith ........... re a 21 
; collection made 
Colyton ........... evs octane Rey. H. M: Dare { privately 
Crediton ...Rev. E. H. Bolland .......... 4 


Crewkerne -Rev. W. Robinson.... 
Devonport .Rey. W. Sharman. ° 
Exeter .. . J. Edwin hs aka M 
Gloucester .Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A 
Kingswood .....,..... me Se ¥ to, sate 
vy. W. H, ake—amo 
Moretonhampstead { " collected privately ...../....... 
Shepton Mallett.........Rev. James Cooper . 
Sidmouth....... . Rev. R. Yelland... 
Stroud ... SAA Tee ee ee pril 14 
Taunton.. Rev. John ee eng date lye # Le 
Tavistock ..................Rev. L. T. Badcock ..... adachapeveldegaia 
Trowbri cosveeee-April 14 
Yeovil April 21 
At Frenchay the Collection is Unavoidably postponed until 
inne Spring Meeting f the Society will be held at Tro heliige! 
o! e! eld a’ wi 3 
ter, Pie of Bridport, has kin 


when the Rev. R. L. 
consented to preach. A detailed advertisement of the meeting 
_ willsoonappear, . f 
. __. AMBROSE N, BLATCHFORD, Hon. Sec. 

Bristol, April 9th, 1878. hyhttnrs > yhesyenee 


BRD Ay Ae er ore 187 3. 


Price 1p. 


WANSEA.—The Rev. R. PILCHER, B.A., of 

Stroud, will preach the English Sermon at the forthcoming 
Quarterly Meetings of the South Wales Unitarian Ministers. 
The meetings will be held on 24th and 25th of April. Herbert 
New, Esq., President of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association will be present. 


LACKLEY.--The ANNUAL SERMONS, 


May 12. Revs, J. T. MARRIOTT, ADAM RUSHTON, 
and JAS. McCONOCHIE, 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
: SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. will be held on 
GOOD FRIDAY next, the 19th April, at Manchester. 

The day’s proceedings will commence with a RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE in Cross-street Chapel, when a Sermon will be 
preached by the 

Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. 
Service to commence at eleven o’clock. 

After the Sermon, a Collection will be made inaid of the Pub- 
lishing Fund, as the Committee is most desirous of paying off 
the debt due to the Treasurer. 

After this service, Dinner will be provided in the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, at a charge of Ninepence each person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square, at two o’clock. The chair to be taken by 
the President of the Association, EDWIN WINSER, Esq. 

Tea will be provided, at four o’clock, in the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools, at a charge of Sixpence each person. 

As ample accommodation will be provided by the friends at 
Mosley-street, both for dinner and tea, the Committee trusts 
that all friends will avail of the same, and thus avoid the possi- 
bility of a loss. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall. The chair to be taken, at six o'clock prompt, by the 
Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAL. 

The following Papers will be read, to be followed by dis- 
cussion :— 

Mr. GEORGE CUNLIFFE, of Bolton: 
Subject :—‘‘ Our Elder Classes and their Teachers.” 
Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS: 
Subject :—‘‘ Week Evening Amusements for Sunday 
Scholars.” 

Deputations from the London, Midland, and Yorkshire 
Sunday-school Associations are expected to be present. 

JESSE PILCHER, te 


JOHN REYNOLDS, f Secs. 
OTHERHAM NEW ‘CHURCH. 


On Wednesday, May Ist, 1878, the ceremony of Laying the 
Pe FOUNDATION STONE 
of the New Church for the Rotherham Unitarian Congregation, 
will take place at twelve o’clock at noon. 
The Stone will be Laid by 

JOHN HOBSON, EsqQ., of Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 

On the same day, at one o’clock, 

A BAZAAR 


At the Mechanics’ Hall, Rotherham, for the Sale of 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, 
will be OPENED by 
JOSEPH LUPTON, Esp., J.P., of Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Admission on Wednesday, One Shilling each; after six 
o’clock p.m., Sixpence each. 

The Bazaar will remain open on the Thursday and Friday 
following. Admission Free. 

The Stalls will be presided over by Ladies of the Congregation. 

Goods Marked at Lowest Figures. Proceeds to be devoted to 
the Building Fund. 


After the Opening of the Bazaar on Wednesday, at half-past 
one o'clock, a LUNCHEON wilil be provided in the Hall. See 
bills of fare. 

N.B. A Refreshment Stall. All articles at moderate charges. 

Goods for the Bazaar will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
W. Blazeby, 41, Hollowgate, Rotherham; Mr. Wm. Leggoe, 
Treasurer, Moorgate, Rotherham; Mr. John Hill, Secretary, 
1, Westfield Terrace, Rotherham. 


Piatt eese HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 


Candidates for Admission must send in their APPLICATIONS 
before May 20th, to Rev. H. E. DOWSON, Gee Cross, Man- 
chester, from whom all spieemation can be te 

. E. DOWSON, 
F. NICHOLSON, \ Hon. Secs. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master: H. WESTON EVE, M.A. 
Vice Master: E. R. HORTON, M.A. 


The SUMMER TERM, 1878, will begin for New Pupils on 
Tuesday, April 30th, at Half-past Nine, a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of several other railways. Discipline is maintained 
without corporal punishment or impositions. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the office of the College. 

TALFOURD ELY, M,A., 
Secretary to the Council. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
al. LONDON. | 

“The College adheres to its original principle of freely impart- 
ing Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption 
of particular doctrines.” 

he Trustees of Manchester New College offer for Competi- 
tion TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable for two 
years, at any British or Irish University. 

Atthe time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar is to 
furnish a written statement that it is his bona Meet intention to 
enter Manchester New College as a Divinity Student, the first 
session after graduation. 

The examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.,on Thursday and, Friday, May 9th and 
10th, at 9 a.m. all 


For further particulars apply to 
| RD. DARBISHTRE, Bog Bag 
,» Geor; anc: or 
: Rev, CHARLES BEARD, B.A, Secs. 


13, Southilt Road, Liverpool, 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLARSHIP 


will be awarded on this Foundation after the next 
Examination, provided that Candidates of sufficient merit 
present themselves. The next Examination will be held at 
University Hall, GordonSquare, London, on three consecutive 
days, in November, 1878. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, gra- 
duation, and other points, the particulars of which, as well as 
copies of the scheme of Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Trust, and the names and 
addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at 
University Hall, on or before October 1, 1878. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, February 12, 1878. 


MULES PLATTING UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH SCHOOLS, Varley-street, Oldham Road, 
Manchester. 


A BAZAAR 


in aid of the Church Funds, and to clear off two or three un- 
avoidable debts, will be held at two p.m., on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, April 25, 26, and 27, in the above schools. 
The Bazaar will be opened by 
His Worship the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
on Thursday, 25th April, at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Mr. Ald. Heywood (ex-Mayor | Mr. Councillor T. Bright. 
of Manchester.) Mr. Councillor Wm. Brown, 
Mr. Ald. Harwood (ex-Mayor | Mr. Councillor Hugo Shaw, 
of Salford.) Mr. Councillor Walton Smith. 
Mr. Councillor Ben Brierley. Mr. Councillor C. Stewart. 
and other gentlemen are also expected to be present. 
ApmMIsston:—Thursday, 1s,; Friday, 6d.; Saturday, 3d. 
Season Tickets, 1s.6d. Children half-price, except on Saturday. 
Contributions in goods or money will be gratefully received 


a 


Mrs. W. G. CADMAN, Westbourne Grove, Harpurhey. 
Mrs. ROBT. FIELDING, Beech Mount, Harpurhey. 
Mrs. JOS. HULME, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Platting. 
Mrs. HAROLD BERRY, 32, Smedley Road, Cheetham. 
N.B, The Newton Heath ’Bus passes the end of Varley-street. 


(Ree SOUTH WALES DISTRESS FUND, 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTION. 
BEAK BOM 15s Es istic ccdocseel oi cansdeabsccbacet beogeusesendse 0 

Mr. George would respectfully intimate that a few articles of 
clothing for boys would be very useful. 

Any subscriptions sent to the Rev. R.J. Jones, Myrtle Cottage 
Aberdare, will be distributed among our churches in relieving. 
the most needy cases of our people. . 

Mr. George acknowledges with thanks parcels of clothing 
from A. Winstanley, Clitheroe; Mr. T. Jeavons, Birmingham. 


NEw SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


FOR 
KING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The Committee of above Church make this appeal to the 
Unitarian public from sheer necessity, having been bitterly 
persecuted, and refused the key of a hired school, by those 
opposed to Free Christianity, without even a week’s notice. 
£500 will build Sunday-school, class-rooms, and pay off a small 
balance from Church building fund—haying land enough behind 
the Church for the new schools. For three months the children 
met in the garden of the superintendent of the school, and are 
now crammed in a room, not half large enough. The Com- 
mittee most gratefully acknowledge past support. and are 
hopeful that this appeal will meet with a similar response. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 

The Rev. BARNARD GISBY, Pastor. 


Mr. E. GRUNDY, Treasurer, 
Mr. J. FOX, Secretary, to the Church. 


Mr. E. GREEN, Treasurer, : 
Mr. A. P. ALLEN, Secretary + to the Building Committee 
and Supt. of Sunday-school 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


The Mayor of Lynn 
Mrs, Aickman ..... 
Mr. J. W. Aikin .. 
Mey By Ben tis, ands heone 

Mr. C. W. Alexander, Dereham. 
Mrs. C. W. Alexander .. 
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Mrs. E. Green .. 
Rev. W. Gaskell 
Rev. B.Gisby..... 
Mr. E. Grundy ......,... 
Mr. Girling, Wisbeach .... 
Mrs, Girling, Wisbeach.......... 
Mr. James Hopgood, London . 
Mrs. Haddock. Horncastle .... 
Mr. T. A. Jackson......... Goeees 
Mr. BE, C. Knight.. 
Mr. R. Leach........ 
Mr. J. H. Nokes, jun.. 
. Pearse, Wisbeach. 
Mr. W. Rippingale ....... 
Mr, 8. Sharpe, London .... 
Rev. R. Spears (to collect). 
Mr. J. Towler. 
Mrs. J. Towler ..... 

Mr. Thomas, Bristol 
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S Governess to children, or Nursery Governess : 
good needlewoman: referenees.—B 44, Stour-st.,Canterbury 


WANTED, at the end of this month, an intelli- 
gent, trustworthy Girl of 17, or older, as UNDER 
NURSE.—For further particulars apply to Mrs. DOWSON, 


Gee Cross, Manchester. 
ANTED, an. ex-P.T. as ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS in the Chowberm British School (boys’ 
mixed): salary £35 and a share of any: surplus income of the 
school.—Address Rey. M. C, FRANK , Chowbent, near 
Manchester. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A, Continental Holiday: Described in a series of 
Lectures. By W. Harrison, of Swinton, Man- 
chester. 


.AvFEw years ago the idea of travelling on the 
Continent of Earope would never have crossed the 
mind of anyone who conld not*boast of a long and 
well-tilled purse’ ‘The thought; of; spending a few 
weeks in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France would have been regarded as a wild dream 
by the minister of a small country congregation or 
a well-pa.d clerk-in a counting house. But railways 
and steamboats have changed everything -so com- 
pletely, that with a little judicious\/economy it is 
quité as easy to spend a holiday abroad as at home.. 
We do not mean-to say~ that English, Scotch, or 
Trish scenery will not well repay the traveller, but 
we do emphatically assert that if any one wishes to 
have a real and entire change not only of scene but. 
also of manners and. customs,. he. cannot do: better 
than follow Mr. Wm. Harrison’s example, and start. 
off as soon as he can get away next summer for ay 
pilgimage. across. the channel. How it can be:done 
pleasantly and to good purpose, and yet at a sur-- 
prisingly small cost, the little book, whose. name) 
stands at. the head of. this article, will: tell; and 
will tell so agreeably and instructively, that, we, 
cordially recommend them to procure-a copy-of Mr.. 
Harrison’s unpretentious: little pamphlet as soon as 
possible, and read it asa ready-made plan for a 
summer trip, which will be:trebly delightful. The- 
next, best thing to going to Switzerland is schemi 
how to get there, and the delight when there will 
exceed every expectation, while’ experto erede, the 
remembrance,.of, the. journey: willbe'a nevér-failing 
spring of recollection that will remain precious for.a 
life-time. Mr. Harrison has a pleasant knack of 
telling-his-tale graphically, and with a subcerrent of 
humour which makes the description of his tour 
agreeable reading... Having gone’ over the greatest 
part of the ground he describes, we can.recommend. 
him as an: accurate guide, and. as one who never 
raises expectations which will not be even more than. 
fulfilled. If any reader of the Hérald is doubting as. 
to-how he.should .spend a summer holiday, let: him» 
read Mr. Harrison’s “Continental Holiday,” and we 
feel almost sure he will be tempted to see whether 
he cannot spend a few weeks as agreeably as did our 
author: 


The . Congregationalist for April... London: Hodder: 
and Stoughtons ames pl * 
Tue Rev. J. Gilbert, in an article on.“Three Views 
of the Atonement,” reviews the essay of the Rev. §.. 
Cox in that gentleman’s recently published Ezpository 
Discourses. Mr.Cox, having: taken. wp several aspects: 
of the atonement, comes practically to the conclusion. 
that. the death of Christ.is “a great ul of . the. 
Divine love to the human race.” Mi Gl ert cannot. 
rest in this conclusion, and contends. that to stop- 
here is to rob the Cross of much of its truth and to: 
weaken proportionally ity, moral-power. MrvJs Aw 
Clapham puts ina, plea. for Gothic: Congregational. 
Churches in.a pithy little paper. ‘ Three Worthies - 
of Oxfordshire” is a resuscitation of the memory and. 
a tribute to the varied worth of the Rev. William 
Brice, rector of Henley-on-Thames; who was one'of 
the ejected, of Rev. John Gyles, and Rey. Humphrey 
Gainsborough, ministers of the Sei T iuaritaie ‘met 
in a beechwood near the village of Harpsden, about. 
a mile from Henley, after the ejection of Mr. Brice.. 
‘The Rey. T. ‘©. Finlayson continues his’ t 
comments on the Golden Texts of the Sunday-school 
Union Lessons.’ A writer on “France and the 
Gospel ” gives some facts to show that considerable, 
additions are being made to the: Protestant: Church 
in France. We agree with the’ writer that the 
most formidable obstacles to he overcome are 
Popish superstition and the infidélity which are the: 
natural reaction from this. “ The Parochial System” 
is a very keen discussion of that particular feature: 
of the Establishment which is so often presented. to. 
us as a blessing to the country. Some brief remarks 
on the Increase to the Episcopate, the new..Burials« 
Compromise, the Society of the Holy Cross, and the _ 
“S$, P. G.” make up the ecclesiastical affairs of the — 
month, and with them the number.concludes, = 


The Expositor for April... L lon: Hod es aes + 


212 languages, spoken by 850 millions of humar beings, 
; ; and distributed at theyrate of ‘nearly.twelye every’ 
Lord Melbourne took great interest in theological | minute, and each'year the workjis being aceclerated, 
questions, and found infinite amusement in startling) so that very soou there will mot/be/a languageonthe; 
orthodox convictions from what he used'te call their}.earth in which the Bible will not have been: trans: 
unsafe roost. lated, nor a single country in which it will not be 
The Pavilion at: Brighton is, still the Palaceof-| widely disseminated. Thirty-nine of these languages 
Contrasts. On one night Mrs. Scott-Siddons enchantsfnever had a written form until the missionaries 
her audience by her refinement and passions; on | created it. At present; with 240 millions of people, 
another, a person.im a monk’s dregs preaches the | there were 240,000 persons numbered as Christians 
Gospel “for Jesus only,” at 4s., 2s. 6d., and Is. | in India. Last year the Baptist society received 300 
admission, with opportunity to buy his photogranh | or 400 additions, and the other different societies 
if you are so disposed. must. have received from 14,000 to 15,000 amongst 
M--Renan; rumour says, intends to compose a | the-people of that land. 
sequel to Tempests but we really think he had better | _ Vice-Chancellor Malins«; has a poor; idea _ of 
leave Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s subjects alone, | clergymen as men of business, The other day 
M+ Renan is a very clever man, nv doubt, and so | a barrister was moving the court to appoint three 
was Davenant a very clever man, and Dryden a | trustees' for certain: property to be held for the: bene~- 
still cleverer. Yet the unlucky performance in which | fit‘of a widow and her:children, and in accordance 
Davenant and Dryden took liberties with the | with ‘his instructions he suggested. the names. of 
Tempest remains one, of the.most disastrous failures | three gentlemen for the approval of the court, all of 
in English literature. whom happened to be in holy orders ».‘*No,” said his 
Ayrshire possesses in a Dr. Skae:a specialist in the | lordship, I won't/appoint oneof them. I will never 
subject of insanity. Dr. Skae declares that a: man | appoint-a clergyman as’ a trustee.: I know. better. 
who has an impulse t» kill another, and, resists it,.is | My experience_is thatthey are utterly unfitted by 
insane; while if he has an impulse to kill’ himself, the nature of their lives\for the transaction of‘ busi- 
and ‘resistsit, he is sane. He does not pretend, to | ness matters. They have more to do with. the next 
understand this singular state of things. Ifaman| world than this, You must make further inquiries, 
has once killed himself, it seems obvious that we | 2nd find three laymen toundertake:the trust.” “Has 
know no more about his impulse, or about .what| your lordship a preference for any particular class of 
may be called his subsequent state of mind. Fue laity?” inquired: the counsel,. rather facetiously. 
Lord Houghton, Mr. W!M. Torrens, M.P.) tells No, i sya the Vice-Chancellor, only that. they 
us, blamed. the Whigs for: not, having made.Sydney, | usta t be women, 
Smith a bishop. If ever the ‘facetious Canon de- MT SSP e aM Te ee 
served that promotion it was for the rebuke he is said AMERICAN "NOTES. 


to have administered. to the habit of profane:swear- 
ing. which was fashionable in the days of the | We,have received thevfirst. number (for March) of 
Regency, and which Lord Melbourne never laid | a quite novel undertaking—* The Pamphlet Mission, 
aside, “‘ My Lord,” he said, “let. us suppose: every-| for Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion;” 
thing and everybody to be d——d, and come to the | a semi-monthly magazine, which its: promoters hope 
pot.” ~ ; may go, as Robert Collyer says, in the “Greeting” 
The Methodist Recorder says that a worthy vicar | with which it. opens, “like: a benediction among 
who was supposed to have liberal and evangelical | Liberal thinkers all through the West.” In this 
principles. was recently asked: to: be present, at a | greeting, the .purpose.of the Pamphlet. is. thus 
‘Wesleyan missionary anniversary held in a ‘public | described :— 
building; and that he was somewhat ruffled by being | It has been a cherished. thought with some of us 
for a long time that some such'pamphlet: might be 


supposed to be capable of such an indiszretion. He | for / 
issaid to have quoted: Punch, no doubt unconsciously; } printed, as'the'good seed’ of Sunday, services where 
Liberal thinkers have. none, and want to meet for 


“ One must draw the line somewhere ;” and then, as Seth ame 1 eh Saale dog rs 
if ig.sti mi t i worship and a sermon... If. the Pamp Ussion 
py ence be tee ni ye eran RM should strike this fine use, the editors will be glad to 


diidlit pmicl sini ase thik oa ya eet print’ a short service in connection with it, which 
balla LOOT aks pint 3 naps t a ae doner.come may beused: for this purpose, and’ willi be glad to 
asta dae ae Seeaiaaaas inte TY Mele hear, at any rate, of a deste for such services far and 
Mr, Justice. Lopes, remarking. at the Liverpool | wide among the people, and do their best to meet it, 
Assizes: on the: difficulty of deciding when a man The present number contains a sermon by Dr. 
was drank, said he once read as proof of ‘the drunken Collyer, on the motto—“Not Retreat, but 
ness of a person the following lines :— Victory,” in which he pleads for the true mean- 
Not drunk is he who from the floor ing and, worth of. vicarious. suffering and 
Can rise again and drink some more; sacrifice, Taking for. his-text John xii, 27, the 
But-drunk is he who prostrate lies, reacher says of Christ, “‘ He has not bought us off, 
And who can neither drink nor rise.” fe has bought: us ins We find out’ through his 
On. one, oecasion he asked a person what was the] passion the meaning of our own; through his faith, 
difference between an intoxicated person and. a | what faith can do; through his God-likeness how 
drunken one; and he answered, ‘¢ A. man is intoxi- | we may become God-like: - It pleased Him in whom 
cated when he ‘knows what he does, and does not'| all fulness dwells to make the Captain of our Salvya- 
care; and he is drunk when he neither knows.nor | tion perfect through suffering, and as the Captain 
cares what he does,” was made perfect so. may. the poorest private.” A 
“T may well aflirm,” said Professor Virchow, at | department of the Pamphlet devoted to “Current 
the German Association of Naturalists at Munich, | Thought” is occupied, ash this number, with an 
“here in the very midst of the conference of students | exposition of “The Liberal’s Mission,” by W. C. G, 
of nature, that al/ human Imowledge is but frag- which. initials it is easy to fill out with the name of 
menyary. None of uscan’come here and with equal | “ William O. Gannett.” Half adozen pages of Notes 
accuracy represent every-department and take part | aud News complete this: beginning of an experiment 
in the discussions ofeach. . , . In. other pro- | to which we heartily wish God-speed, 
vinces ‘we all find..ourselves.in the. predicament of 
half-knowledge. .. . If each of us were,suffi-; 
ciently clear on this point. many.a man would:smite 
upon his. breast, and confess that itis a serious} 
matter, to draw universal conclusions in respect of 
the history of. all. things, while the theorist: hasnot 
yet himself completely mastered the very materials, 
from which he attempts to draw these.conclusions.” 
Mr. W. M. Torrens, M.P.;‘in his Memow: of Lord, 
Melbourne, mentions. that..Dr...Arnold. had. strong 
claims on the Whig Ministry; but he omits to refer 
to, his pamphlet on Church Reform,.: which. was 
probably the. obstacle. to hiss promotion. He‘ had 
suggested that the parish chuyches in. England 
should be used for all forms of .Christian:worship in 
rotation. ..Such opinions were extreme—as they are 
now—and he was somewhat aggressive:in the dis- 


play» of them... Melbourne thought. his: theological’ a Pe; shyt 
opinions excellent, and agreed with him on church. ol ime ao RS pi 


property in Treland; but when, askod. why: Ameld} with the personality of Gody for mo. peaple an, evey: 
was (not appointed, he once banteringly’ replied, | gonceive. or. worship an. imper. being... Thus; 
‘What have Tory Churchimen ever done. for most. Pantheists..are -alsoshero: worshippers. The | 
that I should give them sucha handle,against P| lecture abounded in cogent argumentation and philo- | 
Government?” ‘And there. cannot be.a doubt } sophic:insight, which. will-he. duly. appreciated when: |) 


“DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


SCOTTISH NOTES, 


PROFESSOR FLINT. ON PANTHEISM, 


Professor Flint’s lecture on ‘ Pantheism” was, it 
is said, decidedly the ablest he has yet delivered on 
Anti-theistic Theories, He said that the system had) 
obviously one merit, which was sufficient to account 
for its wide acceptance wherever Christianity was 
not realised in its spirit and’ power, but was merely 
accepted by the intellect asa creed. It was the ex- 
pression of a sense of Divine-presence in the universe, 
and further helped towards:deyout emotion by sacri- 
ficing all to the one absolute existence. But Pan- 
theism most signally failed on account of its non- 
recognition’ of the: moral relations on which the 
communion of-a sinful man-with.a holy.God ought. 


Stoughton, 
ba first paper opens a. series 
eremiah. bythe Dean of ‘Canterhi 
at, the personal, character. of ss ae Oe 
an ye sae and "f 
evemiah, and that, the interest 
ntres.in the man, , The 


mid 


he believed that to make Arnold a biskop:~vovld+ the, is submitted ‘a published | Ca00n Perowne:has a caref 

have-coet'the-Adiitditteatiddl very dear. PIO ee 10 EN eee blished')' th, whol e-mninde ex 
In 1726 India .was visited.) by; the: first’ Danish}: ”"” | | in th Mob 

missionary, and 1792 the Baptist missions were’ | Sranp.—A petition against war between’ Eng! uts that nons‘0L 6 


commenceds,: In 1793,'Carey, began his transla’ d Russia, numerously signed) idhaeabers of | Hn the dey 
of the New: Testament, and before his death had. set | the Unitdrian., co sent) aniataastioyy to the |i rger e une 
his hand:to- no: less’ than ‘forty translations of ther}. House of Commons on: ‘hist byMn Hardcastle, ; sig 


Bible, Since then the Bible has been translatedinto:}M.P. . possi 
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of Indian sages) containing so,many striking; parallels 
to our Lord’s words in the Gospels,:or.the Divine 
guesses of Plato, without feeling that God, did not 
leave’ Himself without witness in human hearts, as 
well as in the order of creation.” “Lhe editor gives 
us another.of his valuable and suggestive elucida- 
tions of the Book. of Job, chap. xii. -being the-one 
now under consideration. Professor Roberts is not 
convinced by Dr, Sandy as to the language used Ly 
‘Christ, and still ‘maintains that Christ usually spoke 
in Greek. Ganon Farrar; in an article just now of 
special, and even absorbing interest, brings together 
from Rabbinical lore what he :calls.a “register, of 
facts on. the Jewish eschatologies, We hope. to 
refer to this article at:some length on an early occa- 
sion, and; meatriwhile,we'can only say that it is a 
helpful contributiom to. the now-prevailing discussion 
of the subject of futurepunishment, and it shows 
what little ground there is in either Old Testament 
or Talmudic literature for the traditional belief. 
The! University Magazine for April. 
and. Blackett, 
Readers of the University cannot help turning first 
to the “Contemporary Portrait,” for the number 
falls open at'the photograph, and the photograph is 
salways a good one.’ ‘This month the subject is the 
one we all want to'see, the Earl of Rosebery, whose 
firm, intellectual, and manly features are given with 
artistic breadth and simplicity. The letter-press, 
describing the points of character and career of one 
-of the most’ thorough-going young liberals, or, say, 
radicals, willbe still more attractive not only to the 
gossiping world but to, those who have at heart the 
good of their fellows by its briefand admirable notice of 
the lady who is now Countess of Rosebery. A special 
‘value attaches to the present number from its open- 
ing article, Mr. Ruskin’s: Autobiographical Remini- 
scence of his ‘first editor,the late William Henry 
‘Harrison. But.altogether, the magazine.for April is 
exceptionally good, as the following list from the 
table of contents will show:—The Ethic Ideas of the 
_Eddu, a first paper, by Karl Blind; Middle Class 
Education, part iii., by Alsager Henry Hill; The 
Other Half (of course the better and fairer); Home- 
side of a Scientific Mind, which. here comes to its 
clusion ;. The: Empire,.and TIreland’s place. in it, 
by E..S. Robertson; On the Religious Imagination 
in the East, by F..R. Conder, C.E.; Human Harriers, 
by Thomas Shore ; the ‘continuations of -serial 
-stories;, some good verses; the new department, 
“Spirit of the Universities,” which is well-sustained; 
-and notes on current) literature. 


“The Rey. A. A, Miner, D:D., of. Boston, PMnse,, 
-ex-president of Lufts College, and the successor of 
the Rey. Hosea Ballou, who, largely shaped. the, 
‘theology of American Universalists, is about to 
‘publish his “Lectures on Endless Punishntent.” It 
will make a small book, but: will embody much 
information. The topics are:—“1. Endless Punish- 
ment: The Old Forts taken. 2,.: Endless Punish-, 
ment: The New, Forts indefensible. 3... Endless, 
Punishment: Is he who seeks defences for it a 
‘Christian? 4, Endless Punishment: If moral in 
its influence, why did God reject it, as a.motive ‘to. 
Obedience, for atleast four thousand years. .5, What; 
Universalism has to say of the;Future Life.” .From 
‘the doctor’s well known ability we expect an 
effective as well as a timely book, 

. — 

EXAMINATIONS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

BY ‘REV, H.' ENFIELD DOWSON; ‘B.A. 
Arter the many discussions we have.had on the 
aim of Sunday Schools,.and on the question of 
religious and secular teaching, I am happy to believe 
‘that we haye.come to understand one another pretty 
well, and that we are all in very near agreement. as to 
the character of our common work and the spirit in 


London, Hurst 


which iti should be prosecuted. I propose, there-. 


fore, to sum up the sentiments.as to our Sunday 


School work in which I think we are all at one; 


and then. to make the inquiry whether or no 
Sunday-school examinations: are in harmony ‘with 

: spam eres: Ie 
In the first; place, I fancy we are all ed as to 
the proposition that y strane of; the Seana opicaghl 
is religious, But this is rather a vague agreement, 
What do we méan by religion? I believe we all 
really mean yery much the same thing. We do not 
interpret religion in the narrow sense in which it 
used to be interpreted. Religion to us is not to be 
found only in the reading of one book, the Bible. 
So, when’ we say that a Sunday school should be 
‘religious, we do not. mean that all-the time should be 
Spent» in reading: the Bible. We mean something 
very different, To: us religion isthat which brings 
us mearer to, God, which touches our hearts with 
something of His spirit, and fills our minds with deeper 
“7 iou i syand rendersourlivesa living 
gion?’ Whence does its influence ‘reach us? Cer- 
Hie fromthe Bible. There is no book’ imall ‘the! 


: orld which: has) such «power ‘to lay hold upon the } 


ityand lift: it wp to God. Tt is full 


Ne he deeds and: thoughts of many of the best and 
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where do we “find ‘this. reli-} 


greatest of mankind, There are examples ithere 
which fire the human soul with a longing: to follow 
them ; there are whispers as of a heayenly voice of 
Divine righteousness aud love breathing on many a 
page. Itis,a book which does more than any other 
to. pitch the tabernacie.of God amongst men. But, 
God be praised, it is only one, after all, of countless 
religious influences that heset:every child of God. 
God, dwells in every age: and. in every ¢lime ; His 
Spirit is everywhere abroad. He is the Universal 
God of truth‘and goodness,’and every true word 
that has been spoken anywhere isianecho of His 
voice, and every good deed that has been done is a 
manifestation of His holiness. Nature, with its beauty 
and its majesty, is all His, and to know its laws is to 


read there the writing of Hishand. God speaks tous | 


from all things.around, above, and within us; and 


His Spirit pours itself into us from every side of His | 


great besetting life. If we then ask where religious 
lessons ‘can be found, the answer is wide as God’s 
universe itself. | Where? Why, everywhere. 
There is not a truth but lets fresh light into the soul 
fromthe great Sun of infinite power and wisdom 
and righteousness; there is nothing good in earth 
or heaven but is born of the inspiration of His Spirit. 
What should be taught, in a Sunday school? We 
can only answer, “Anything you please that is true 
and good.” If you teach science, you withdraw. the 
veil from God’s face in nature: if you teach history, 
you teach the workings “of His ‘Spirit in humanity ; 
if you unfold the story of noble human lives, -you 
touch your scholars-with a.new. sympathy for the 
divine goodness that shone forth in them. The 
diticulty is not to say what may be taught, but to 
say what may mot be taught, I myself hate the old 
distinction between things sacred and profane, be- 
tween things secular and religious. In God’s uni- 
verse there; should be. nothing :profane.and) nothing 
through which religion.cannot breathe, 

I think there is but one rule as to what should or 
should not be taught, and that: is: that each teacher 
should take the lesson in which: his own heart and 

soul and mind are most deeply interested ; depend 
}wpon it that is the lesson into which.he will pour 
the most religion, even.as it, is that from which he 
| will draw out the largest measure of divine truth. - 

And this brmgs me to that which is the one thing 

needful for religious teaching, namely, religion in the 
|teacher. If the teacher does not love God, and feel 
| burning in his breast. the earnest longing to inspire 
his scholars with a divine life, it makes little differ- 
jence what heteaches. ‘The Bible -in his hands will 
‘be no more religious: than the multiplication table. 
| But if he goes to his class with a heart that over- 
'flows with religious earnestness, and if it breathes 
‘in every wordand action of shis own, life, why then 
he may set his class_an addition.sum or a copy, and 
the living spirit of God that dwells in him will shine 
forth on them inhis presenceiamongstthem. This-is 
‘the root of the matter. -If God’s Spirit lives in books 
that men have written, and in the beauties of the 
nature that God’ has ereated, it lives most of all in 


‘the pure hearts.and earnest minds of living men and) 


women. Contact with good and noble children of 
God, the grasp of their hand, the meeting of their 
eye, and the listening to their voice, this is the pro- 
foundest. of religious influences. Ard the teacher 
who, with deep love to God and. his young brothers 
and sisters in his heart, goes about amongst his 


| scholars, not:as their-Sunday teacher only, but as 
|| their constant friend, sympathising in’ their joys 
|and sorrows, and ever trying to promote their 
| happiness, will, -without a 


word said about 
religion, do more to, draw out theiraffections, and 
to lead them to the God he serves, than if he spent 
his whole life in delivering to them religious 
discourses, 

I think I\ have stated that upon which we are all 
agreed, I now proceed: to, ask how far examina- 
tions in Sunday schools are in harmony with the 
spirit of what has been laid down. 

What is it; that examivations do? ‘They actasan 
incentive to teachers and scholars to teach and to 
learn with greater diligence and accuracy. They 
involve, on the part of those who go in for them, 
real application to the subject taught and. learnt. 
They enforce the selection of subjects and their con- 
secutive study. Clearly, they mean the doing of 
more, ‘and more steady, work. As far ‘as examina- 
tions operate, they operate,in. the way.of makin 


_the teachers prepare their lessons more carefully, an 


the scholars give their minds to them more earnestly. 
Well, it may be said, this 1is not religion. It is 
intellectual exercise that is\stimulated; the heart is 
not touched ; the religious affections are not aroused. 
Supposing that'I grant this, for the sake of argument, 
I reply that, at all events, there is nothing to chill 
religious warmth, and to stifle the better feelings of 
the heart, in trying :to rouse the: mind to greater 
industry, If you say that.examinations alone will 
not make Sunday. Schools religious, I agree with 
you; but you cannot possibly affirm that they, will 
take the religion out of them. How can religion be 
hindered in its growth by a~ more eager study of 
things that; are good and true? Is) it possible that 
the more scholars learn about God’s universe, and 
His dealings with mankind, the less they will love 
Him ?: If so, examinations will stifle religion in 


Sunday Schools, and»not else. Or, to put it in 

another way: Is it possible that the more. carefully 

teachers prepare their lessons, and the more interest- 

ing they make them, the less will-be: theirreligious in- 

fluence? Will teachers lose their hold on the -cholar’s 

affections just in proportion as they are led toimprove 

the excellence of the lessons that they give them? 

If so, examinations will destroy religion in Sunday 

schools, and not else. Now, I am ata lo-s to con- 
ceive how anyone can make. such ) extraordinary 

affirmations as these. I admit fully and couipletely 
that if a teacher is not religious to begin with, if his 
heart is not in.the worl: of lifting up and strengthen- 
ing and beautifying the lives of the children of God 
whom he nas to teach—I admit fully, in that case, 
that any amount of examining will not put religion 
into his work. But I affirm, without the slightest 
hesitation, that if religion be there in the teacher’s 
heart, the more earnest and faithful and diligent he 
is made in his ‘teaching, the more strongly will his 
religion make itself felt by his scholars. They will 
be more attached to a teacher in proportion as he 
gives them lessons of greater interest; they will 
esteem him more highly, the more he teaches them ; 
they will be more grateful to him, the more the 
value of the instruction they receive from him. 
Which do, you, think»would be likely to have 
the greatest influence with scholars, a teacher 
who never let. them pass a dull moment, but kept 
their minds constantly aroused and awake with 
fresh stores of knowledge brought out for their 
benefit ; or a teacher who sent them to .sleep with 
lessons from which they learned nothing new ? You 
cannot doubt that the! influence of a teacher must 
increase with the careyand fulness with ‘which he 
prepares his lessons: and if, avcordingly, it be true 
that examinations tend to keep teachers up to the 
mark, they most unquestionably ‘add to *the hold 
which they gain upon their scholars. 

And, as tothe scholars themselves, the case to my 
mind is équally clear. \Not.only will ‘the increased 
diligence with which they study, and the increased 
measure of what they learn, not prejudice the re- 
ligious influence of their Sunday school, put <it-swill 
act all the other way. -Harnestness, and in- 
dustry—these are virtues which bring a child 
of God somewhat nearer to its Heavenly 
Father; and surely knowledge, which is nothing 
else than acquaintance with the methods of God’s 
Providence, is all religious. If, then, examinations 
increase the'industry and the knowledge of scholars 
who take part in them, they do/not diminish—they 
enlarge the growth of religion in their lives. 

There remains one consideration to be looked at, 
that of the competition which examinations intro- 
‘duce. - Well; ,J am. one ‘of those who- believe in 
competition. believe in the ambition to excel; I 
Imow that it has led to some of the noblest. deeds 
and. the greatest lives that have ever been witnessed 
on this earth, .I.am confident that I am right when 
T say that a young life in which no high ambition is 
found, which does not care whether it is better or 
worse'than its. neighbours’ lives, is 4 life for which 
there is vastly little hope, and which is sure to be 
barren of good fruit. And if there is one good 
more than another that I look for from examina- 
tions, it is that they encourage. and| stimulate! the 
erowth of a desire to excel. He -who does not 
desire it; and strive after it, and work for it, will 
never do it.. The desire cannot be too strong or 
keen, and anything which: can strengthen. it:is'a 
great boon. But I may be told that examinations 
introduce a spirit of jealousy. I do not’ believe it; 
or, if; it be true, it is the fault. of those who-are 
jealous, and not of the examinations. What is the 
natural feeling of one who has been passed by 
another in excellence? Is it jealousy? Nota bit 
of it. It is admiration and respect.’ I have been 
into many examinations myself, and.I never yet had 
any other feeling towards those who stood higher 
than myself than a new regard for their attain- 
ments and a new pride in their friendship, 
There is nothing on this earth healthier than 
friendly emulation. There is nothing meaner or 
more contemptible than the idea that it must breed 
jealousy. i 

For every reason, then, I hold that there is 
nothing inconsistent between the great principles 
as to.the religious aim and work of Sunday schools, 
in which we are all agreed, and the examinations 
recently introduced. I “believe that where teacher 
and scholar'work hardest, and where the greatest 
light of knowledge shines upon their efforts, thene 
God draws the most near; and that so the examina- 
tions which increase their diligence do much to 
quicken their religious life. If the essence of the 
whole thing, the spirit of God in human. hearts, the 
love binding teachers and scholars to each other and 
to God as. all'children of God’s great family,—if the 
earnest religious aim be there, lam as eertain as I 
can feel of anything, that examinations. will help it 
to-achieveits high purpose; if it be not there, there 
is no high purpose to achieve, and examinations can 
neither make nor mar its success, 


My; G, W: Rayner Wood, of Singleton, Manchester, 
has been appointed a magistrate for the county of 


‘Lancaster. . 
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WAR, 


War! War! War! War! 

The cry re-echoes from shore to shore 
Of this, our Christian land ; 

A cry for men to unsheathe the sword, 

For the demon of battle is abroad, 
And the spark to a flame is fanned, 


By those who, by word, and deed, and pen, 
Prey on the passions and fears of men, 
And a madness has filled the air— 
A madness that thirsts for a brother's life, 
A restless fever of war and strife, 
Till we bow "neath a deep despair ; 


For men caress the horrible thing, 
And songs of praise in its glory sing, 
And its mighty deeds rehearse, 
As though ’twere an angel from heaven that came, 
Instead of a devil of sin and shame— 
A blessing, instead of a curse. 


War! War! War! War! 
As they glibly talk the subject o'er, 
Do they think of what it means ? 
Do they think of the heaps of mangled slain 
Bestrewing the horrible battle plain, 
Of the ghastly, terrible scenes ? 


Cf the dying soldiers’ pitiful ery 
For help, when no human help is nigh, 
nd, mixed with the cannon’s roar, 
The groan of the dying, the barbarous yell, 
The things that make up that earthly hell, 
The glorious field of war? 


Of the widow and children, whose piteous moan 
Rises aloft from their cold hearth-stone ; 
Of the mother who mourns her boy; 
Of the maiden, who weeps for a lover slain, 
The touch of whose hand shall never again 
Thrill her whole soul with joy P 


Of the houseless, hungry, suffering band 
In every city throughout the land, 
ing in vain for food, 
While wealth and treasure—a costly price— 
Are offered up as a sacrifice 
On the cruel altar of blood? 


War! War! War! War! 

Treading in footsteps steeped in gore, 
Bringing famine and misery ; 

pe meeh Beed earth with a lurid flame, 

And making even Christ’s holy name 
But a ghastly mockery. 


Would that we all who profess that name 
Would ponder well on the sin and shame, 
On the terrible guilt, before, 
With a false desire and selfish aim, 
And a feverish thirst for that thing called fame, 
We plunge in the sea of war. 


April 2, 1878. ALFRED O, JEWITT. 


Che Unitarian Perald. 
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THE RIGHT OF VERY PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT. 


Much amusement has been caused by the 
curious position which the Rey. Fergus 
Ferguson now occupies in the Scottish United 
Presbyterian Church. He was one of a com- 
mittee appointed at last year’s annual Synod 
to consider the question of revising the Con- 
fession of Faith. But, being one of those who 
see most clearly the necessity for its revision, 
he stated his opinion from the pulpit. For 
this the Presbytery suspended him from his 
ministerial charge. At the same time his 
fellow committee-men haye expressed their 
confidence in him, and he remains among the 
select scholars and divines who may press 
upon the Supreme Ecclesiastical Court what- 
ever view of revision they think proper. It is 
an old maxim that law-makers should not be 
law-breakers, but it is a new situation for a 
law-breaker to be set on high that he may 
suggest alterations in the law which has con- 
demned him. From another point of view the 
ways of Church Courts will be seen to differ 
considerably from those of the secular world. It 
is plain that a matter which may be fully 
discussed in a duly appointed Synod’s com- 
mittee must not be whispered to the people, 
“who,” as a scripture says (for we may quote a 
text, like our neighbours), “knowing notthe law, 
are cursed.” It is the boast of the United Pres- 


byterians to be free from the delusions of a | « 


<onnection between Church and State. They 
render to Cxsar the things which are Cexsar’s, 
and to God the things which are God’s. Pre- 
sumably, it is an outeome of their discrimi- 
nating thoroughness that they render to the 
Synod the things which are the Synod’s, and to 
the congregation the things which are the con- 
gregation’s. 

There are people on the south side of the 
border, howeyer, who appear to haye the same 


general idea as to the impropriety of a revi- 
sionist bringing any new-fangled heresies to 
the ears of the public. Dr. Vance Smith is 
not under the authority of a divinely-consti- 
tuted Church Court which might deal with 
him as the Presbytery did with Fergus Fer- 
guson. But his public conduct is open to all 
men’s judgments ; and in the exercise of this 
liberty, through the correspondents’ column 
of the Carmarthen Express, a Methodist 
minister, Mr. L. Railton, has taken him 
to task for his recent lectures on the 
Bible. Mr. Railton began with challenging 
Dr. Smith’s consistency “in pressing his pecu- 
liar views upon others, while retaining his seat 
as one of the revisers of the Scriptures.” Mr. 
Railton does not object to the presence of Dr. 
Smith in the New Testament Company ; and in 
a second letter he goes so far as to say: “In 
common with all your thoughtful readers, I feel 
that our town is honoured in having the pre- 
sence in it of so distinguished a scholar.” But 
when Dr. Smith comes forward, ‘“ with all the 
added weight which his position in the Revision 
Committee gives him,” to press his views upon 
the public, Mr. Railton ‘ cannot allow his action 
to remain unchallenged.” 


The thought of the Wesleyan minister obvi- 
ously is that the public is incapable of taking 
care of itself. He sees that we have reached a 
very critical point in the religious history of 
the country. ‘ What between the spread of 
Popish superstition on the one hand, and of 
infidel principles on the other, the spiritual life 
of the nation is being eaten out.” And it is 
because he believes that the Bible provides the 
only efficient instrument for the rescue and 
elevation of the masses that he feels bound to 
resist ‘‘ any attempt to lower its Supreme autho- 
rity over the consciences of men.” 

Now, we shall not here go into an argu- 
ment about the Bible; and we do not deny 
that there is much scepticism abroad as 
well as much superstition. But whatever 
might be the result on the side of super- 
stition, it is quite certain that the scep- 
ticism would become vastly more dangerous if, 
in an age like ours, when everything else is 
discussed in the light of open day, questions 
which concern the foundations of Church 
doctrine should be kept close within the cedar 
panels of the Jerusalem Chamber. 


JOHN WESLEY’S LIBERALITY. 


In the correspondence to which we haye above 
referred, on Dr. Vance Smith’s lectures, Mr. 
Railton took occasion to hold out a warning to 
those ‘‘ who deny the Lord that bought them, 
bringing on themselves swift destruction.” Mr. 
John de Maine Brown has taken up this point, 
in the course of a long letter addressed to the 
same paper, and for the benefit of Wesleyans 
recalls the example of their great leader in the 
closing years of his long experience. Referring 
to Mr. Railton’s comminatory warning, he 
writes :— 
In this small hope for the rejectors of his 
peculiar views” he (Mr. Railton) is not a 
whole-souled follower of the large and Christ- 
like-hearted Wesley. In the maturity of /us days 
he rose to a “cloudless expansion of Christian liber- 
ality from which he never afterwards consciously 
receded,” as the following testimonies from his 
journal, &c., are efficient proofs. The first bearing 
date, “ Dec. 1, 1767,” nearly quarter of a century 
before he passed away :— 

“ Being alone in the coach, I wasconsidering several 
points of importance, and this much appeared clear 
as day ; That a man can be saved who cannot express 


himself properly concerning imputed righteousness >. 
therefore to do this is not necessary to salvation, 

“That a man may be saved who has not clear con- 
ceptions of it, yea that never heard the phrase; 
therefore, clear conceptions of it are not necessary 
to salvation, yea, it is not necessary to use the phrase 
at all. 

“That a pious Churchman, who has not clear con- 
ceptions even of justification by faith, may be saved ; 
therefore, clear conceptions even of this are not 
necessary to salvation. 

“That a mystic, who denies justification by faith— 
Mr. Law, for instance—may be sayed. But if so, 
what becomes of Articulus stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesie? If so, it is high time for us—Projicere 
ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba [to lay aside bom- 
bastic speeches, and words half a yard long], and 
return to the plain word, He that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” 

From one of the latest entries he made in his 
journal we learn that he lent one of his chapels in 
Bristol to the Unitarian congregation, and went 
himself to hear the minister preach. Dare, or would,. 
Mr. Railton be so far a practical follower as to lend 
his chapel in Carmarthen to Dr, Smith’s congrega-- 
tion, and take part in the service? See, too, the 
touching account given by Crabb Robinson, under 
date in his Diary (1790), of a service he witnessed 
a few months only before the death of Wesley: “He 
addressed the people on liberality of sentiment, and 
spoke much against refusing to join with any congre~ 
gation on account of difference of opinion, He said, 
‘If they do but fear God, work righteousness, and 


-keep his commandments, we haye nothing to object 


to” ” 


The Bob. DW. B. Gaghe 


We regret to announce the death of the Rev, 
William Beynon Hughes, of OCefncoedyeymmer,. 
which took place on the 1st instant, after a protracte 


‘illness extending over: more than eight years. Mr.. 


Hughes was born on the 17th of February, 1840. 
He spent the early part of his life under the able 
instruction of the late Rev. Owen Evans. and while 
yet a mere youth entered the Carmarthen College. 
Having passed in this, his alma mater, the usual 
curriculum of four years in a most praiseworthy 
manner throughout, he received a cordial invitation 
to become the minister of Penrhin and Panteg, where 
the Rey. William Davis is the present hg stot 
pastor. From here he removed to Tarbach, North 
‘Wales, where he officiated with remarkable success. 
for many years, until at last he was compelled to 
relinquish the position through ill health, Having” 
utterly broken down, he returned to his native place 
some six years ago, from which time, till Monday 

evening week he suffered greatly from a weakness. 
in his limbs which had rendered him quite helpless, 

but he bore all with a patient and serene mind. He. 
leaves a widow, who has lost a good and faithful 

husband, and five children who have lost a kind and 

tender-hearted father. And thus has expired one of 
the sincerest of friends, and one whose life had been 

most successful and useful throughout. The funeral 

took place on Saturday afternoon, when the Rev. 
R. J. Jones, M.A., of Aberdare, a faithful friend of 
the deceased, officiated. aya 


SREMRET 
THE HIBBERT LECTURESHIP. : 
(From the Jewish Chronicle.) 

The announcement that the subject of the Hibbert. 
Lectures this year will be religion in general is a 
novelty which will be hailed with great satisfaction 
by all sincere friends of theological science. Hitherto 
all lectureships for the promotion of religious Inow- 
ledge or the elucidation of religious subjects were 
founded in the interest of Christianity. Christianity” 
was assumed to be the only true religion, and 
lectureships were founded either to prove its truth-- 
fulness in the broadest sense or some of its tenets, 
and able men were selected to ‘institute fresh 
researches in order to establish anew the thesis 
handed over to them. The lecturer infact, whether’ 

a Mansell or some other light of the church, was a— 
special pleader. He received a brief from the’ 
trustees of the endowment to advocate a certain‘! 
cause to the best of his ability, and received his fee” 
in one shape or another. It was not for him toinquire: _ 
into the truthfulness of the thesis. He had simply» — 
to find out new arguments inits defence. The results — 
were exceedingly clever pleas, the plausibility of 
which were sometimes so great that it even misled — 
able theologians, especially as it was nobody’s inte~ 
rest to put ina counter plea, as is the case in law © 
courts, ‘Ihe consequence was, in the first ee 
religious science was by these lectures n 


biassed scholars, when sitting down to read) such oa 
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lectures, partook somewhat of the feeling of the judge 
when he takes his place on the bench. He knows 
that the barrister before him, brief in hand, is a 
special pleader who is engaged for the cause he 
is about to advocate, and who might probably 
have managed it as ably had he pleaded on 
the other side. It is, therefore, no wonder— 
marvels of industry, erudition, and ingenuity as 
many of these lectures are—that their efforts should 
not have been so penetrating and so wide-reaching 
as the founders of these lectureships no 
‘doubt expected. It will be different with the 
Hibbert Lectureship if the endowment be used for 
engaging competent scholars, not to establish any 
pe doctrine or to arrive at some foregone con- 
clusion, but to investigate the sources of religion in 
the human mind, to elucidate its origin, and to 
follow it in its development among the human 
family in general, and among the various races 
in particular, and expound the result arrived at, 
whatever it may be, in a series of lectures. 
Such investigations cannot but promote religious 
science and cannot but inspire confidence. The 
public will receive them just as it would receive 
analogous inquiries, say into the origin of the 
zsthetical idea in man or his idea of justice, and will 
estimate them at their true value. If such be the 
object of the Trustees of the Hibbert Lectureship, 
we may one day have a series of lectures on Judaism 
and its development, just as Professor Max Muller 
intends this year to discuss the religious idea’ as 
manifested in Hindooism. We look forward to 
these lectures with great interest, moving as they 
will on neutral grounds. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE report for the forthcoming annual meeting of 

this Association, to be held in Manchester on Good 

Friday, has been printed for circulation in the various 

schools of the district, and we give the following 

abstracts.:— 

The committee are glad to think that a useful year’s 
work has been done, and although the activities of 
the year have probably been somewhat less numerous 
than usual, still plans have been put into operation 
which must eventually result in permanent good to 
the Association schools. 

Finance.—The income of the Association for the 
past year, including a balance of £6. 9s. 8d. in hand 
at its commencement, has been £125. 15s. 2d.; the 
expenditure £116, 2s. 9d., leaving a balance in hand 
of £9. 12s. 5d. Atthe end of 1876 the debt on 
account of the Publishing Fund had been reduced to 
about £100, The collections this year and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of old stock have enabled your 
treasurer to pay off all the old debts, and the balance 
due to him has been reduced to £31. 11s, 2d. 

The sale of the remaining stock of publications 
must necessarily be slow, and it has therefore been 
decided again to make acollection on Good Friday in 
the hope that the result will be as favourable as last 
year, Once clear of this debt the proceeds of the old 
stock as they come round can be used to forward the 
,general work of the Association. 

Teachers’ Notes —The first number of the new 
periodical under the name of Teachers’ Notes 
appeared in October last, and in accordance with the 
understanding come to, your committee has assumed 
what it considered its fair share of the risk attending 
this venture, viz.—the responsibility for 1,000 copies, 
at a-charge of threepence per copy, but from some 
cause or other the sale has so far only reached some 
500 copies, or one-half the number for which this 
Association is liable. If this state of things continues 
a heavy loss will be incurred, and this subject will 
call for the serious consideration of the new com- 
mittee. “Your committee distributed the first number 
gratis, and realising how useful the lessons given 
might be made, it is a matter of deep regret that this 
effort has not met with greater support. 

Examinations in Sunday Schools —At its first meet- 
ing your committee appointed a sub-committee to 
prepare a scheme of general examinations, and the 
object of them was stated to be ina circular issued to 
issued to the Associated Schools in October last “ to 
aid the teachers in giving systematic, thorough, and 
therefore yaluable instruction to their scholars, 
Subjects of examination will be announced at least 
ix months beforehand, and information upon these 
subjects will either be provided by the Teachers’ 
Nites, or else ample references to books, &c., will be 
supplied. Teachers may also, under the simple con- 
ditions given in the yules, select their own 
subjects for their scholars to be examined in, and 
scholars examined and approved of in these subjects 
will receive the same certificates as the other candi- 
dates,” 

A very fair number of schools applied to partici- 
rer in these examinations which were fixed to be 

eld on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd April instant, but it 
will not be in the power of the committee to report 
upon the results before the annual meeting, and pos- 
sibly not then. > 
itory of Book and Teaching Apparatus.— 
During the past year a sub-committee was appointed 
to consider and report upon the suggestions made by 
the Rey, Halliwell Thomas, which would , render 
necessary the continuance of the present, or more 
eonvenient rooms, the appointment of a curator, and 
the purebase of an expensive stock of books, 
apparatus, and would involve a somewhat heavy 
expenditure of money. The sub-committee did not 
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see its way to recommend any action; it, however, 
recommended the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee to be composed of practical teachers, to advise 
with any school as to its wants in the direction indi- 
cated by Mr. Thomas, ~ + 


Collection of Hymns and Choral Songs.—Encouraged 
by the reception given to previous collections, your 
committee has in preparation a fourth issue, which 
will be ready for Good Friday, and trusts that the 
labour of those who devote much time and talent to 
this work will meet with the reward so well deserved, 
viz., a large sale. This publication will be supplied 
at the price of one penny per copy, with an allow- 
ance of 25 per cent discount when quantities are 
taken. 

Your committee, early this year, received from 
the Monton school and congregation a most cordial 
invitation to hold the annual meeting at that 
place. The sudden and lamented death of the 
Rey. T. Elford Poynting explains why the in- 
vitation made has not been accepted. By Mr. 
Poynting’s death this Association loses one of 
the oldest, most faithful, and indefatigable of its 
friends and workers. Asa member of the committee, 
as a lecturer on Sunday-school work, as a contributor 
to numerous periodicals of matter to help Sunday- 
school teachers and Sunday-schools, as a president of 
the Association, and above all, by his long-continued 
labours as a writer for and editor of the Sunday- 
school Penny Magazxne and Sunday Stories, he has 
laid this Association, and all interested in it, under a 
heavy debt of obligation and gratitude. 
mittee has forwarded to the deceased gentleman’s 
family a resolution expressive of sincere sympathy. 

Visiting.— Myr. John Chadwick was appointed 
General Visitor of the Association, and at the request 
of the committee, Messrs. John Reynolds and George 
Smith visited such schools as time would not permit 
him to go to. The number of schools visited by Mr. 
Chadwick is 31,and by Messrs. Reynolds and Smith 16. 


Statistics—The number of schools forming the 
Association is 53. Returns have been received from 
52 schools, showing that on December 31st, 1877, 
there were on the books 1,226 teachers ; 677 classes ; 
8,904 scholars, including 2,477 adults. In average 
morning attendance there were 570 teachers ; 4,911 
scholars; in average afternoon attendance, 643 
teachers; 6,284 scholars. On December 31st, 1876, 
there were in 47 schools (which alone made reports), 
on the books, 1,181 teachers; 619 classes; 8,213 
scholars, including 2,305 adults; in the average morn- 
ing attendance were 517 teachers and 4,779 scholars ; 
in the average afternoon attendance were 587 
teachers and 5,905 scholars. There is a real increase 


‘in those schools which supplied figures this year and 


last of 19 teachers in average morning, and 10 teachers 
and 48 scholars in average afternoon attendance ; 
of 118 scholars on the books, and 61 adults. 
There is a real decrease in such schools of 47 teachers 
on the books; of 12 classes, of 105 scholars in average 
morning attendance. Theaverage morning attendance 
per cent of scholars was 55, against 58 in 1876; and 
703 in the afternoon, as compared with 72 in that 
ear, 

, An examination will show that on an average there 
are, in 35 schools, 137 classes each Sunday morning 
without teachers (and the number will not be much 
decreased by the fact that there are in some schools 
fewer morning than afternoon classes). In 24 schools, 
each afternoon, some 78 classes are regularly without 
teachers. Your committee would urge upon schools 
where such a state of things exists the striking off 
their lists sham teachers, and adapting the organisa- 
tion and classification of the schools to the ordinary 
teaching staff. 

Lectures, Rambles, §c.—The Rev, Joseph Freeston 
kindly acceded to the request of the committee to 
accompany schools during the summer in rambles, 
which were followed by a lecture. The following 
schools benefited by his services:—Todmorden, Sale, 
Mottram,Knutsford, Astley,Padiham,Congleton, Roch- 
dale, Heywood, Bury, Walmsley, Ainsworth, Swinton, 
Monton, Pendleton, Burnley, Mossley, Newchurch, 
and Bolton. He also gave lectures on one or other of 
the following subjects at the places mentioned below: 
(a) The Systematic Training of the Moral Sentiments 
of the Young; (6) Religious Lessons from Natural 
Objects; (c) The Planets, Venus and Mars; Liver- 
pool, Bolton, Rochdale, Failsworth, Congleton, Old- 
ham, Padiham. Mr. Freeston reports “that the 
attendance has varied, but, on the whole, been satis- 
factory.” 

With the forthcoming annual meeting Mr. Jesse 
Pilcher terminates a period of more than fifteen years’ 
faithful service as one of the secretaries of the Asso- 
ciation, Your committee feels bound to place upon 
record it sense of the courteous, thoughtful, and 
zealous manner in which he has ever discharged his 
duties, and of the heavy debt of gratitude which its 
friends owe to him, The Rey. F, Ashton, M.A., of 
Glossop, has kindly consented to allow himself to be 
nominated to the annual meeting with Mr, J. 
Reynolds as co-secretaries of the Association. 

The committee next reports the work done by 
various Local Unions, accounts of which we have 
printed as it has been done. d 

In conclusion, the committee expresses its firm 
conviction that the work done by our Sunday schools 
and their managers shows gradual improvement both 
in matter and manner each year. But this improve- 
ment is but slow in growth. 

\ VISITORS’ REPORT, 1877-78. . 

School Premises, Accommodation, §c.—Experience 
of such schools as haye and such as have not class- 


Your com-. 


rooms convinces us of their great value in securing 
quietness and freedom from distraction, and therefore 
in enabling a teacher to make the most of what he 
has to teach. We would advise all about to rebuild, 
or to enlarge their premises, to secure not only a 
good assembly-room, but a set of numerous teaching 
rooms, 

Organisation, Discipline, §c—Generally there is 
little to complain of—on the contrary, much to 
praise—under this head. As a rule, schools are well 
classified, and are conducted on well-considered 
methods. If there be any change as compared with 
former years, it is for the better. The chief fault we 
have to find is the want of adjustment of the number 
of classes to the number of teachers, whom 
experience shows likely to be present. In 
a few cases we have seen how confusion, arising from 
the absence of teachers, has worried and disheartened 
the superintendent, annoyed and infected with dis- 
order the neighbouring classes, and spoiled what 
might otherwise have been a good morning’s work. 
A much better plan than that of obtaining for the 
class of an absentee the unprepared lesson of an un- 
willing substitute from the adult class, would be to 
have an unattached teacher who would be ready and 
willing to take as one large class for a collective 
moral, or object lesson, all classes without teachers, 
In one or two schools there is what seems to us an 
objectionable practice of locking out during the 
opening religious service and the marking of the 
names, of all late teachers and scholars. We suggested 
that the names should first be marked, and the late- 
comers then admitted to join in prayer and singing 
with the rest. 

The discipline maintained in most of the schools is 
very creditable. Inafew instances, where the classes 
meet for lessonsin one huge room, often with a dis- 
agreeable echo, there has been seen and heard the 
most deafening disorder. Not that the building is 
altogether to be blamed; for there are numerous 
schools without classrooms where the order and quiet- 
ness of work are worthy of all praise. 


Teaching Power.—As usual we have to report that 
this varies much. Some of the large town schools, 
as well as many country schools, are suffering very 
much from the want of such cultured aid as might 
readily be afforded by the younger members of the 
congregations with which they are connected. It 
sometimes happens that there is an abundance of 
lady help, but little or none from the gentlemen 
members. 


Matter and Method of Teaching.—The lessons taught 
in the schools do not much vary as to their subjects 
from year to year. Less and less is seen, no doubt, 
of mere mechanical day school work, for in this, as 
some teachers confess, “their scholars beat them.” 
The subjects taught during school hours are as various 
as the attainments, tastes, and wants of the teachers 
and scholars. “Some of the teachers who take the 
more difficult subjects have either had the advantage 
of superior teaching when young, or of good teaching 
in science classes. It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, to see how skilfully some of the subjects are 
handled, and in a few cases how thorough and com- 
plete is the cross-examination and recapitulation of 
the work already done. We wish we could report 
that all the work taken is well chosen and well 
taught. We may be excused in once more calling 
the attention of such teachers to the often-repeated 
rules which ought to guide them: (1.) Teach nothing 
you and your scholars have not or may not readily 
acquire a taste for. (2.) Having chosen your subject, 
thoroughly master it, and divide it into lessons. (3.) 
Prepare each lesson thoroughly, anticipating the 
scholars’ difficulties, and beforehand determining 
what explanations to make, what questions to ask, 
what illustrations to use, what maps and pictures to 
exhibit. (4.) When teaching, make this your endea- 
your: to arouse and maintain the interest of your 
scholars by continued questioning. (5.) Endeayour 
to persuade your scholars to giye you on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday a short abstract of at least one of the 
lessons, There is hardly a school in the Association 
which is not supplied with suitable books; and it 
may be pleasant to hear how commonly those issued 
by the London Association are to be found. 

Examination Scheme—We have frequently taken 
the opportunity of urging upon teachers to join in 
the Examination Scheme promulgated by the Associa- 
tion. There is much misunderstanding in thismatter— 
misunderstanding which time and experience only 
can remove; but we are bound to bear witness that, 
where we haye seen classes at work which intend to 
be examined in April, we have not been able to detect 
any trace of the anticipated evils. Though we often 
see good work, evidently systematic, where no such 
end was aimed at, we have oftener found good work 
where the teacher had called into co-operation the 
assistance of the well-planned work-table, sustained 
effort, increased interest, and greater earnestness on 
the part of his pupils, necessitated and evoked by 
the prospect of an examination. ; 

Week Evening Work, §ce.—Though we could judge 
of the week-evening institutions of the Sunday-school 
by hearsay only, still we heard what would warrant 
us in again urging upon managers the necessityot 
carrying out the Sunday-school idea for other times 
than the first day of the week. If it is of importance 
to, secure the suitable use of leisure time on the 
Sunday, surely it is as necessary to do the same on 
the evenings of the week and on Saturday afternoon. 
Nor should this suitable use be restricted to mental 
and moral training only, but opportunity of meeting 
together for innocent amusement should also be 
afforded, The Sunday-school should be for the adult 
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a-sortof-club~as* well as institute, with its reading 
society, its chess club, its debating union, its cricket 
and football club, and occasional social meetings. 

Visiting.—We are sorry to report how little the 
good old fashion of visiting the absent scholars. jis 
practised. We would strongly urge upon schools the 
necessity, if they are to do their best, of establishing, 
either by paid or voluntary visitors, or by their 
minister, a proper system of visitation. 


BOLTON: COMMISSION-STREET BAZAAR, 


On Wednesday morning a large company of friends 
assembled in the Bank-street Schools for the purpose 
of rendering assistance to a bazaar for the removal of 
a debt of £650 on the Commission-street chapel and 
schools in Bolton. Alderman Hrywoop (ex-Mayor 
of Manchester) was announced to open it, but a tele- 
gram was received from him in the morning an- 
nouncing his inability to be present. Shortly after 
eleven o’clock the proceedings were opened’ by a 
hymn ; after which, at the request of the Rey. A. 
Lazenby, 

Mr. Joun Harywoop explained that the Commis- 
sion-street movement was first begun in Hulton-street 
day school by a Sunday school. “Then by the help of 
laymen, evening service was started; but as such 
service could not be continued in harmony with the 


trust of that school, the premises in Commission- 
street were bought and enlarged, and a final debt. of 
£650 was left, which it was now sought to remove 


by an, appeal to friends more wealthy than the méem-. 


bers:of the congregation, 

The Rey. C.C. Cox followed wishing the effort God- 
speed, and recommending all present to empty their 
pockets as soon as possible. 

Mr. JoszepH Crook, one of the magistrates of 
Bolton, and formerly one of its members of Parlia- 
ment, then formally opened the bazaar, expressing 
his pleasure at the beautiful display before him, 
and his approbation of the work done. by the 
ladies, adding that he thought 
able that the debt should at once be removed, 
and he urged those friends who had not supplied 


articles for the bazaar to purchase freely, and. con-| 


cluded by declaring the bazaar to be opened. 


day £360 had been realised. Among the company we 


noticed the following ministers :—Revs. H. Hill, C. H. | 


Osler, T. L. Jones, E. Turland, and G. Ride. The large 
schoolroom was Well filled all round with stalls, and 
the Committee of the Congregation, in a printed pro- 
gramme of considerable size filled with advertise- 
ments, “acknowledge the kindness of those friends 
who have materially helped the bazaar, not only by 


working but by undertaking the more onerous task of 


begging and receiving goods; and of those who have 
so faithfully attended and supported the periodical 
sewing meetings for upwards of fifteen months; and 


also of those who are devoting their time and care to | 


presiding at the stalls, And they also wish to express 
their obligation to the Bank-street congregation for 
kindly allowing them the use of their handsome 
schoolroom for the purpose of holding this bazaar. 
This is but one of the numerous favours which the 
mother Church has bestowed upon her foster child.” 
It is to be hoped that our friends will help this 
eongregation to get rid of its ‘building debt, and so 
prepare the way for Mr. Lazenby’s successor to con- 
tinue the earnest work he has fostered at this place, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES, 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 


Wednesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


Home MisstonARY Boarp.—The Rey. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A., has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the Executive Committee of the Board to the 
Theological Tutorship vacant by the deeply-regretted 
death of the Rey. T. Elford Poynting. Mr. Odgers 
will commence his lectures at the beginning of next 
session, in September. Meanwhile the duties of the 
chair are divided between the Rey. Charles T. Poynt- 
ing, B.A., who takes Old and New Testament Criti- 
cism, and the Rey. James Black, M.A., the Missionary 
Tutor, who takes the department of the. Philosophy 
of Religion. 

BELFAST: CHURCH OF THE SECOND ConGREGA- 
TION, ROSEMARY-STREET.—On Monday evening the 
annual soirée in connection with the Mutual Improye- 
ment Society was held in the Lecture Hall. Tea was 
provided in the schoolrooms, Amongst those present 
were the Rey. Dr. Chotzner (Jewish Rabbi), the Revs, 
T. Leyland and R. C. Smith, Messrs. J. M. Darbishire, 
T. McClelland, Geo, Fisher, and H. Darbishire. The 
Rev. J. C. Street presided. Great interest was added 
to the meeting by the loan of a galvanic battery by 
Mr. Davids, and a most excellent microscope by Dr. 
Burden, each of these gentlemen superintending the 
instruments. Other attractions in the shape of 
pictures, photos, piano pieces, part songs, solos, 
&c., made the evening oth most interesting and 
instructive. The seeretary (Mr. Greenfield) gaye a 
brief account of the present position of the associa- 
tion, now inits sixth year. Everything in connection 
with its working seems most satisfactory. Durin 
the evening short addresses were delivered. by Mr. J. 


it very desir-| 


é | ‘tation to his hearers to maintain. that liberty where- 
_ Immediately the ladies at the various stalls—seven | 
in number—began their work, and at the close of the | 


| held on Monday evening, and was followed by a 


}arrangement, but a union for carrying on a great 


°M>"Darbishires Dr. Chotzner, Revs. J. C: Street, T, 
Leyland, '‘R: Cy Smith; Mri Davids, &c. *'The usual 
votes of thanks brought to’an end one of the most 
successful'soirées given by the society.—The Rev. J. 
C. Street on Sunday evening concluded a course of 
lectures, ten in number, which have been exciting u 
good deal of interest, and have drawn. large, congre- 
gations night after night. The following have been 
the subjects :—* The religion which the world needs 
to-day ;” “The world’s search after trues» religion ;” 
“ Ancient. nations and faiths ;” ‘Dead! and living 
Judaism” * Moses and Christ;”  Practicalcreligion 
and the lifeiof Jesus ;”' “The\'Arabian Prophet and 
religion ;” “Christendom, past andpresent ;” “ Hclec- 
ticism ;” “The Religion of the Future.” 
BELPER.—On Sunday evening, the Rev. Rees\L. 
Lloyd delivercd: a leeture in. the Unitarian Chapel. 
The large chapel was--crowded by a congregation 
composed of persons belonging to all denominations 
in the town},as well.as those who did not belong to 
any of them. Mr.-Lloyd observed that the excite- 
ment in the town on the question of auricular confes- 
sion had influenced him in taking part in the contro- 
versy, inasmuch as both: High Church’ and Low 
Church lecturers had looked’at the question from. a 
Prayer-book (Church of England) point of view only. 
He took for his suwbject,. therefore, ‘ Auricular 
Confession: Did Christ teach it? Did'the Apostles 
practice itP” In the first place, he showed that 
the question whether a High Church priest had 
the power.to forgive or retain sins, was a question 
not. to be decided by English clergymen. alone, 
-but affected every Englishman, inasmuch »as 
priestly domination was fatal to liberty. After 
briefly stating the High Church claims with regard 
to the subject in the words of the High Church party, 
he proceeded to contrast those claims with the entire 
spirit end teaching of Christ and his. apostles. The 
main purport of his observations was to prove that 
both Christ and his apostles distinctly disayowed all 
pretensions to priestly authority; they brought God 
and His spirit in direct contact with all men, instead 
of thrusting themselves and their official power 
between man and God. After quoting many passages 
both from the gospels and the epistles to prove that 
proposition, he proceeded to criticise and explain the 
true meaning of the very few Scripture passages 
which were adduced by High Churchmen in support 
of their claims, and concluded with an earnest exhor- 


success that had attended his labours, he was 
warranted in saying that if he had been blessed with 
the fulness of physical strength he would not have 
despaired of making, with the co-operation ‘of~his 
friends; the work an ensured. success. “Afterspeak- 
ing »of the subtle forces {not to be ‘estimated 
by ordinary. statisties) « which are. silently /dis- 
solying. old creeds, :and.»at. tthe . same: time, the 
eternal. truths enshrined. in dogmas, constructing 
a. richer faith. for, humanity, reference was, made 
to-encouraging signs. of. the, progress of Liberal 
relizion in, Bolton, .Mr. Camm concluded with ex- 
pressions of good feeling to the friends he was 
leaving, saying they were co-workers still in the bond 
that united them to the cause of truth and religious 
freedom. “He assumed no priestly sanctity, no tone 
of superiority, but spoke as a friend and as a brother 
insaying that he commended them to the God of all 
good; and he prayed that He might help them all to 
make their highest mood give tone to their ordinary 
duties, to turn their best impulses, which they felt in 
moments of high visitation, into instincts of higher 
life, so would they realise more and:more the joy and 
power.of those whom the truth had made free indeed. 
Crewn.—The first of three Lenten’ lectures was 
delivered. on Sunday ‘evening last, at the Free 
Christian. Church, Beech-street, Crewe, by the’ Rey. 
W. Mellor, the subject for the evening being “ Con- 
fession and the Confessional,” with special reference 
toits place in the Established Church. The -Orewe 
Chronicle reports that the seating in this church.is 
now being altered and made much more comfortable. 
This is a move in the right direction. : 
CHEsTER.— In the Cheshire Observer we find printed 
a correspondence in which the various Nonconformist 
ministers of Chester express their regret that the 
new Chester School for Girls has not been placed 
upon a broad unsectarian basis like similar sicals 
established at Liverpool,’ Manchester, Clifton, Ne 
tingham, and many other places, and they add it 
would have been “more correct to call such sectarian 
school “ The Church of England School for Girls.” ‘In 
a separate letter our minister at Chester—the Rey. J. 
K. Montgomery—adds: “ Whilst giving all credit to 
yourself and others for desire to promote a better 
education for girls of our ‘middle classes’ I -yet 
deeply regret that you have not been able to rise 
above sectional considerations, and to adopt “the 
broad principle of supplying in common that which 


, : wnhere- \.all want—and’ of leaving that which is special to 
hid ie 2 me ITE fn to sling : Jere inn particular sections to be taught separately—at other 
as been made to Mr. Lloyd to have it printed. times, and by such teachers as may be approved by 


BIRMINGHAM: FREE CHRISTIAN SocIETY.—A tea 
meeting, to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
opening of the church in Lower Fazeley-street, was 


parents.” He.further describes a proposed conscience 
clause as “a delusion and a snare.” ee. 
‘DEwsBURY : Unity CourcH.—On Monday even- 
ing, April 8th, the annual congregational meeting of 
this church was held in the schoolroom, the Rey. J. 
‘Henry Smith in the chair. The treasurer’s account 
for. the past year was read, adopted, and ordered to 
be printed. ‘The account showed an increase of up- 
wards of £40 more than the account of the previous 
“year, several subscriptions also being yet uncollected. 
A resolution was passed in accordance with a com- 
munication from the committee of the West Ridi 
Unitarian Mission Society accepting the position. 
* complete independence” of the Mission on condition 
of receiving “in future a regularly decreasing 
annual grant. It appeared that a. good work had 
been done during the past year. Many new subscribers 
had been’added to the list, and many old subscribers 
had increased the amount of their subscriptions. 
‘During the winter a successful course of lectures had 
‘been delivered in which the Reys. Goodwyn Barmb 
(Wakefield), Thomas Holland, B.A. (Soutport), u 
J. Henry Smith had taken part. A complete set 0 
tea urns and crockery, with the name of the church 
‘pur- 


public méeting in the lower school room, The Mayor 
(Mr. W. Kenrick) presided, and there were also 
present the Rey. C. Clarke, Councillors R, Chamber- 
lain, R.F, Martineau, R. D. Kneebone, and S. B. 
Whitfield ; Messrs. Hewins, Cooper, Marsh, White- 
house, Windridge, Shakespeare, and Bland, Mr. 
George R. Twinn, secretary to the society, read the 
report, which stated that, after maintaining the 
schools for a period of fifteen years, a church was 
built, and on the first Sunday in April last it was 
opened for public worship. Though at that time there 
was a debt on the building, by ‘Midsummer every 
obligation was removed. There were now nearly 200 
bona-fide members ; during the yeara total amount of 
‘£63. 19s, 4d. had been raised; and seventy-five 
tickets had been distributed for medical attendance 
at the dispensary. In the Sunday schools there 
were 402 scholars and 26 teachers, and the total 
amount of their deposits in the saving club for 
the year had been £221. Os, 24d. deposited by 
the boys, and £25. 9s. 64d. by the girls. The 
library contained about'700 volumes for circulation. 
The Mayor said he had listened with great pleasure 
and satisfaction to the report, and he congratulated 
the society: on the progress which had been made. 
This was peculiarly a church of the people; its mem- 
bers were under no hierarchy, they had no bishops, 
.archdeacons, or others placed in authority over them, 
and had none of the church government which was 
supposed to be necessary in ecclesiastical affairs. The 
Rey. C. Clarke expressed his high appreciation of the 
work done by Mr. Twinn and the other friends con- | 
nected with the church—Messrs. Councillors R. 
Chamberlain, Whitfield, and Kneebone and My, 
Hewins addressed the meeting, and the performance 
of instrumental music completed the programme. 
Boron: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, TEMPERANCE 
Hati.—On Sunday evening the Rey. A. B, Camm 
delivered his farewell discourse to a large congrega- 
tion, founding his remarks on Acts xx. 32, After 
referring to the beauty and uniqueness of the fare- 
well of Paul to the Ephesians, Mr. Camm disclaimed 
any close analogy, whileshowing there were'some in- 
teresting points of correspondence in the two cases. 
Although there was no hope of the renewal. of 
friendship, there was affection in the last hour. A 
minister’s relation to his Church was not a mere 


inscribed on them in a suitable device, had. 
‘chased. ‘The ‘sthoolroom had been t 
redecorated; and a resolution was. for t 
holding of a bazaar, in the course of about two ye 


for the purpose of redecorating the church an 
eushioning uniformly the pews, what ‘faa sidere 
to be necessary in consequence of the open chure 
and offertory system, which had proved a great suc- 
cess. Sermons on behalf of the Dewsb ospital 
and Dispensary had been preached b 

minister, the Rev, Charles om (Leiden 


collections had amounted to a yery credit lsum, ‘ 


at 


Finally some proposals were made for the 

of the devotional services of the church, and_ 

pleasant evening was concluded by a yote of 

to the chairman. Lanmitel 
Gorton,—The singin 

Brookfield Church Sunda 


purpose, and in parting they were -stillk one in the 
rejection of effete systems,in the denial of creeds the 
world had outgrown, and in devotion to that rising 
faith which was coming to men withthe gloryof anew 
‘dawn. Inspeaking of the causes of his: from 
| Bolton, Mr. Camm:said the accident to his foot had | 
been so often referred to that he had taken: the best: 

advice in London, and was going to: submit! to an'| T..Llo 
operation, after which he hoped to recoyertone. He: } pi 
came to Bolton in. love with an ideal, one elastic | 
‘enough to,expand and brighten with the new and | 
true influences of the. age, and from the measure. of | 
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maneand seconded by the minister, was. given to all | 
these-who had taken so much trouble to-.come from 
lofig' distances. and so carefully prepared ‘themselves: 
to*render the evening pleasant and instructive to the 
inhabitants. This meeting concluded: with .a,warm 
yote-of thanks to the chairman for presiding. 


Bripporr.— On Sunday last.the Rey...R. L. Car- 

enter preached on war. A full report appears in the 
Bridport News. After service a petition to the House 
of Commons, that they would “ use.all constitutional 
means to preserve the peace’ of ‘this empire,” was 
signed by attendants at the chapel. It was presented 
next day by Mr. Ralli, M.P. for Bridport. 

Kine’s' Lynn.—The annual soirée of the Free 
Christian Church took place in the Blacifriars ) Hall 
on Friday last, and. was in every way successful and 
encouraging. | About 120°sat down to tea, but many 
more attended the subsequent. meeting., Invitations 
had been sent to the neighbouring churches, and the 
following representatives of them, and, friends from 
a distance, were present:—The Revs. H. W. Perris, 
W.-A. Pope; Messrs. James Freeman (Norwich), @. 
D. Davies, B.A. (Queen’s College. Cambridge), J. 
Selby (Shouldham), and Mr. and Mrs. Girling (Wis- 
beach). During the evening most. interesting, and 
thoughtful addrésses were delivered, by, Mr. James) 
Freeman, who occupied. the chair, on “Hopeful, 
Aspects of our Work ;” by Mr, Charles B. Plough- 
right, P.R.C.8., on: Recent Researches on the Begin- 
nings of Life ;? and’ by; the Rev: H.W: Perris, on 
“Religion, the Fruit of Personal Investigation.” The 
Misses Grundy, Quinn, Gage, Eglingtons, Bronbeck, 
Archers, Nurse, and Green, and Messrs, Towler, Green, 
and. B, Allen contributed much, in the way: of musi- 
cal entertainment, to the pleasure of the evening. 
The vote of thanks to the ladies, having been pro- 
posed. by Mr. Selby, and seconded by the Rev. Bar- 
nard Gicby, and that to. the chairman by the Rey. W. 
A. Pope and Mr. A.. P. Allen,, the. proceedings. were 
terminated by singing» the National Anthem-—~On 
the Sunday following, the Rev. William’ A. Pope 
preached anniversary sermons in, the chureh. The 
subject. in the morning was “The Cross:of Christ ;” 
that in the evening“ Sin and Suffering, Here and 
Hereafter.” Both discourses were admirable; and it 
is expected that they will'bein print before: long for 
general circulation. The congregations were guod, 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH—The Rey. 
J.J. Wright has: just concluded a course of lectures 
on “Sunday Evenings with Unbelieyers.” These. 
embraced (1) Harriet: Martineau, the Englishwoman ; 
(2) Harriet Martineau, the Agnostic; (3), Voltaire, 
the Iconoclast ;:(4) Thomas Paine, the Freethinker. 
Each lecture:has been unusually well attended. 

LEEDS.—On Tuesday evening; April 2nd, the Rev. 
©, Hargrove, M.A,,. minister of . Mill Hill Chapel, 
delivered a lecture to'the members: of the Leeds 
Philosophical and. Li y Society, on“ Caedmon, 
the first great poet.of England.” The chair was 
occupied byithe Rev. J. H. McCheane, the'president.. 
There was large attendance,’ At the: conclusion a 
vote of thanks was passed.to the lecturer, on the 
motion of Dr. Eddison, seconded by Mr. Reynolds.: 

LonDON: CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH. TOWN.— 
Since sour Jast notice ofthe Social /Institute several) 
meetings have been:held, which we briefly chronicle. 
On Feb. 21st Mrs. Rix, of Stratford, gave a very” 
interesting paper on“ Bees: versus Humanity. > tall 
of anecdotes and characteristics of these wonderful 
insects. There was a good attendance of members 
present, who evidently. appreciated the paper read. 
On March 14th a paper was read by Mr. Philemon 
Moor on “The Origin and Functions of the English 
Parliament,’ who treated: hisisubject in\a-most able | 
manner. This was followed. by, a, good. discussion, 
in which Messrs. Noel, Midworth, Coleman, Dakin, 
Read, W, J. Noel, and }’. Allen (chairman) took part. 
A lecture on Martin Luther was to have been given 
on March 21st by Dr. Mummery, but an attack of 
illness preventing the doctor doing so,'Mr. Noel again 
aa paper on “Self Helps.” On March 28th a 

ving view entertainment was given at the 
Camden. Lecture Hall by Messrs. G. Callow and. F, 
Glover, of Stamford-street.Chapel, the subject: being 
“‘ Captain Nares and the Arctic: Expedition,” Mr. ¥. 
Allen giving the descriptive readings. 'The hall was 
well. filled in- spite of the weather, which was 
thorns ey Arctic.in its character. On Thursday) last; 
April 4th, a most interesting account of the “Telex 
phone” was thee by Me. A. Bakewell, who gave 
some practical illustrations which greatly pleased his 
audience. . This was followed by a shert paper on the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 »by Mr. Noel; and-readings: 
from the Poets by Messrs: €.:C. Starling, J. H. 8. 
Cooper, and Jolly ; Mr. Goodwin in the chair. It is 
intended to conclude the present..session. by holding }, 
@ soirée and conversazione. 
;: Nort. Np, Msssion.—~The,,annual 
sizibution of ‘prizes»in connection } 


MANCHESTER: STRANGE WAYS,—On Saturday even- 
ing last, the annual meeting of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society was held in the schoolroom, the, Rew, J. 
T. Marriott presiding. From the annual report read, 
it appeared there had been twenty-one meetings. 
There was a good attendance, and the objects for in- 
spection on the tables and, walls were very numerous, 
An interesting lecture on “ Sound,” illustrated, by the 
magic lantern and yarious experiments, was given 
by Mr..T. Harrison, showing that the vibrations in 
the aimproduced by tones in union were regular, and 
by tones in discord irregular, By» the. aid, of the 
lantern, this was proved by throwing thé air. vibra- 
tions from-reed notes upon the screen. Correspond- 
ing representations were also written on, white cards 
by a recently invented machine, which there is every 
reason to suppose may yet become of great artistic 
value to designers some time hence. Mr. Harrison 
very kindly devoted himself a large part of the even- 
ing to replying to questions. Amongst, the other 
sclences represented. were physiology, geology, 
botany, crystallography, photography, and electricity, 
There were also 14 microscopes, showing various 
objects, a polariscope, a stereoscope, and several 
telephones in full operation. The evening was 
delightfully spent by all present, and was brought 
toa close by a vote of thanks, moved. by the chair- 
man and seconded by Mr. J. Leach, to Mr, Harrison 
and friends for microscopes and other. objects of 
interest. 


Mossitey.—During the winter a course of week- 
night lectures in connection with the Free Christian 
Church and Sunday school has been delivered in the 
schoolroom. The Rey. J. G. Slater Jectured on 
“Robert Burns” and “The Lands and Peoples under 
the Turkish Rule ;” the Rev. F. Ashton, M.A., on 
“Ttaly ;” Mr. J. N::Lawton on “A Visit to Loch 
Katrine.” with readings from the Lady of: the Lake; 
and the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal on “ Voltaire,” On each 
occasion ‘pieces of music were sung at intervals: by 
the chapel choir, On Thursday evening the course 
was brought to.a close with a concert and: entertain- 
ment, The music was furnished by the choir, and 
readings were given by Mr, Slater and several mem- 
bers of the church, The attendance throughout the 
course has been fair and encouraging. 


PoRTSMOUTH,—Just'as we were going to press last 
week we received a report that on. Sunday week the 
Rey. Thomas Timmins delivered a discourse: in| the 
evening on “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” in which 
it was sought to read, a lesson from the loss of the 
Eurydice. It may be mentioned that three of the 
young -men Jost, occasionally attended the Thomas- 
street Church, and were present on the last. Sunday 
evening they. were ashore before they left England, 

RAWTENSTALL.— On Saturday evening lastthemem- 
bers'and friends of the Improvement. Class: brought 
their labours to a close by partaking of a good cup of 
tea, spending a pleasant evening together. Between 
sixty and seventy joined the party. An excellent 
programme was gone through, including piano- 
forte solos, duets, violin solos, songs, recitations, 
readings, &c. All present appeared to thoroughly 
appreciate and enjoy the attempt to contribute to 
‘the pleasure of those present. The chairman and 
president of the class stated in his opening remarks 
‘that there had been an average attendance of the 
class during the: winter months of 17 members per 
week: 

SrocktTon-on-TEES.—On Sunday evening last the 
Rey. W. Elliott preached his farewell sermon in the 
Unitarian: Church to a large congregation; taking for 
his text the words——“ And now, brethren;'l commend 
you to God, and to the word of His -grace, which is 
able to build you up, andito give you an inheritance 
amongst them which are sanctified.” On Wednesday 
evening the members of the congregzatiow entertained 
Mr, and Mrs. Elliott to a substantial supper in the 
schoolroom; after which, a testimonial, consisting of 
‘a purse of gold. and. a silver tea and coffes service; 
was presented by Mr. T. J. Robson, who spoke in 
feeling terms.of the valuable and faithful services 
which they had rendered, to the congregation, and 
assured:them that,in. leaving, Stockton they would 
carry with them their good wishes and esteem, ‘A 
presentation of a couple of volumes was also made 
by Mr. E. B. Clephan, on behalf of the choir.—Mr. 
W. I. Watson referred to the great esteem in which 
Mr: Elliott was justly held by the townspeople at 
large. On the Froe Library Committee he had 
rendered a noble service to the town, as it was mainly 
. through’ his instrumentality that the Free Library 
‘had been established, Votes of thanks to the ladies, 
the choir, and the chairman brought the meeting to 
a, close. 

Wuircuurcn Fre Cristian Cuvrcn.—On 
Sunday last the Sunday School sermons were preached 
by the minister of the church, the Rey. W. Carey 

valters.., There were goed congregations, and the 
collections, together with several donations, from 
friends at.a distamce, amounted to £34 lds, 1d; After 
-defraying the necessary school expenses the proceeds 
} are to be devoted to the purchase of a school and 
chapel library. Several valuable’ promises of books: 
have been received,, On Duesday evening an enter-. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed ta the 
Unitarian Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Markét- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every lettez must 
append his name for publication. No letter should be.moro 
than half a column. 


Lawrence-street Mission too late for this week. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARY FUND. 


To the Editovs,—I read the remarks in yourJast 
week’s issue regarding this subject with feelings, of 
pleasure and approval. I cannot. think that. lam 
the only teacher who deplores the want. of zeal and 


activity in our Sunday Schools. The feeling I believe. - 


is widely spread. For a considerable period it. has 
been my firm conviction that a missionary fund 
would do a vast amount of good in the way of pre- 
senting an object to the scholars in which they could 
take a lively interest, and many I believe a special 
delight. Some of the happiest recollections of 
orthodox Sunday-school life are connected with 
Missionary funds and missionary meetings. If. the 
children in our schools can participate in such 
pleasures, why not encourage them?. The principle 
involved is good: the effect upon the character of the 
giver is also good. Such a fund would tend..to 
unite our various schools up and down the: country 
in closer bonds of intimacy, and __ friendship, 
At present we know little of each other, 
We are therefore unable to enjoy those higher and 
sweeter feelings of brotherly sympathy which 
Christianity so peculiarly inculcates. With regard 
to the application of the fund there may be some 
difficulty, but I am hopeful of some competent 
persons solving it. A ragged children’s Sunday- 
school in Manchester has been suggested ; the idea is 
good, and I. believe practicable. Would a home 
mission fund for the support of missionary congre- 
gations be practicable? Apart from the selection of 
any particular object I think the suggestion demands 
the attention of our earnest superintendents and 
teachers. Such a fund need not necessarily 
interfere with local. ones. To my mind i# 
would open up a great field of work, and I am con- 
vinced that: work, when done by the scholars, has 
nearly as. great and as good an effect upon them as 
teaching has.—Yours respecttully, 
é « R. SHANKS. 
Stockport, April 8th, 1878. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


To the Editors.—Those who have at heart the state 
of music in our churches and schools will thank ‘the 
editors of the Herald for the recent article on: con- 
gregational singing and for the correspondence which’ 
has followed it. The subject is a most important 
one, Could we attain to real congregational singing 
doubtless the reproach that our services and ourselves 
are “cold” would soon cease to apply. I am quite 
convinced that at any place of worship where the 
singing is general and hearty there also is to be found 
a healthy and active church life. Many of ‘your 
readers can test-this assertion by their own experi- 
ence. I have long thought it a grave mistake that 
we do not pay more attention to music in the Sunday 
school, where, after all, any. effectual reform must. 
commence. Why is it that, if we want a good 
children’s hymn for special occasions, we are 
almdést always’ compelled to seek it from other 
denominations, perhaps to be embarrassed. with the 
doctrinal allusions. with which almost all are so 
persistently loaded? Could not our Sunday-schooi 
unions or associations take up this matter, and try to 
procure some good and original hymns and tunes for 
this purpose? I. am sure there must be amongst us 
many who are able to assist if it be only brough¢ 
forward. 

In the endeavour to getgood congregational singing 
there are several things to be avoided, all productive 
of indifference on the part of the congregation. 
First, where the music is too good, being “rendered ” 
by a paid choir‘of ability. In this case, though 
really excellent, it is perhaps too difficult. A con- 
gregation in such case will not sing, it may be, from 
fear of spoiling the music, or from a desire to listen. 
Such a fine display of music is altogether out of place. 
Imagine a church full of people silently listening to 
a small choir singing— 

“We'll crowd, thy gates with thankful songs, 

High as the heavens our voices raise, 

And earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 

Shall fill thy courts with sounding praise.” 
Can this be ealled “ worship” ? 

Again, the music may be too bad, the organ out of 
tune, and, perhaps, the organist also! Instances of 
this kind are not unknown amongst) us.. And #f 
there be.a choir to match, they will, when the -anni- 
versary or “singing-day” comes, indulge,in one; of 
Handel's, Mondelssohy’s, or Haydn’s choruses, with)a 
woeful result to any one. with a cultivated. eax, 


tainment:was given by the\umembers-ot Mr, Waiters | especially if, in addition, thereis a tenor with a“ top~ 
| ehildren’s'class in'aid’ of the harmonium fund. Gne | note,” and-perhaps.a,small crack in it, In.some of 
hundred and seventy-five persons were ) aeesaaig The | our country chapels the range of hymn tunes is too 
.| folowmg took part: Misses Haines; #olton ; Dayz | limited, no effort, being made to extend it, though 
Martha, Emily and Nellie Canleott; Black; Mary-j now there. is a great variety of tune-books; pub- 
Tinie Laura and)Ada Porter) Gardner and ‘Wilkes ;| lished at prices which the 
and Masters DowningyPorter, Finn, Burgess, Black, | might easily, pay. ; In. such, places, good old. tunes 
iny Enoeh and Alfred Briscoe, and\Norton.. The | get worn. thread 


aeeonpannncote ) all the songs.svere played by Miss | 80 we are told. that our « tunes sound.all alike. 
aines, orgarist Of the church, . 


of ladicioual 


Oeeasionally perhaps, alittle—undesirable— variety is 


are from frequent, repetition; and‘ 


oorest congregations + 
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obtained by the alliance of a joyful hymn to a minor 
tune, or vice versd. 

To get good congregational singing, we want first 

a fair instrument, be it organ or harmonium, 
and a player and choir of fair ability. The minister, 
too, may doa very great deal in helping or retarding 
by the choice of hymns appropriately selected with 
some reference to his discourse. Some ministers 
appear to be lamentably indifferent to this matter, 
selecting a miscellaneous list of hymns with no par- 
ticular object in view—whence ensues a miscellaneous 
jumble of incongruity which cannot possibly be any 
aid to worship or possess any interest to anybody. 
Or the same hymns may be too frequently repeated 
with a like result. 

With a carefully selected list of hymns, commenc- 
ing ordinarily with one of a joyful character allied to 
a suitable tune, a hearty and devotional leading 
hymn will tempt the congregation to join. I remem- 
ber a remark once made on this subject “you should 
give us a tune like that every Sunday morning. I 
should never be late then.” Due attention to the 
spirit of the words, by singing loud or soft as necessary, 
is a help, and is soon caught by a congregation. Thus 
the result will be increased interest and more general 
singing. Where a congregation, say in the morning 
is mostly of men, care should be taken that the tunes 
are not too high—getting beyond the ordinary range 
of male voices; and here I think we probably touch 
the greatest obstacle to general congregational 
psalmody. Women and children can, without much 
difficulty, be induced to sing, but the men are not so 
easy to deal with. Added to perhaps a general indif- 
ference, it should be considered that many of them 
cannot reaeh a good number of the tunes in ordinary 
use, so that until part singing becomes a more general 
acquirement a careful selection of music suitable to 
the male portion of those present is the best that 
can be done. 

Limiting the tunes to those which are exclusively 
or mostly of a syllabic character will not do. It 
would be a grave mistake, and would exclude many 
beautiful and well known tunes. Inthe intrdduction 
of new music a congregation will often be encouraged 
to join, if the choir will sing in unison—perhaps con- 
cluding by singing the last verse in parts. Henry 
Ward Beecher, who evidently knows something about 
this subject, says, in his church the singing, which is 
joimed in by almost every man, woman, and child, is 
mostimpressive. The best church music is not the 
most difficult—often the most simple, and may, when 
joined in by a whole congregation, lead to devotion 
when no single human voice can do so.. And when 
a congregation does sing it encourages its minister 
and itself, and no-one there but will leave the church 
better and happier than he entered it. 

In concluding this already too long letter, may I 
take the liberty of suggesting that in Manchester and 
the surrounding district there is a great opportunity 
of doing something to promote the cause of church 
music. I mean that if there tould be formed an 
-association of our choirs for musical purposes, meet- 
ing occasionally together in the Memorial Hall, or 
elsewhere, for the practice of good music, and hold- 
ing annually a festival at some of our places of 
worship, a great and valuable help would be given 
to the cause or music in our churches. Perhaps 
those who are in charge at our various places of 
worship in the neighbourhood will consider the 
possibility and desirability of some such step.—Yours 
truly, ¥. S. PHIvures. 

Howard-street, Salford, March 13, 1878. 


THE BOSNIAN REFUGEES. 


To the Editors,—Indisputable testimony has been 
given to the value of the work of Miss Johnston and 
Miss Irby in relieving the terrible sufferings of the 
Bosnian refugees. 

Letters recently received from those ladies urgently 
plead for more help; and the following extract will 
show its pressing necessity. 

The following letter has just been received from 
Miss Johnson, who, with Miss Irby, is now engaged 
in relieving the distress of the unfortunate Bosnian 
refugees :— 

“Knin, Dalmatia, March 15, 1878, 

“We had hoped thatall the inmates of the wretched 
caves were comfortably housed at Pleyna huts, but it 
appears that a fresh band of fugitives crossed the 
frontier in December last, and could find no better 
shelter than some caves about two hours distant 
from Knin, in’ a rocky barren valley. Last Satur- 
day we discovered these dismal dwellings. We 
had nothing with us then, and _ darkness 
was quickly coming on, but we saw enough 
of the miserable inmates to make us take an early 
opportunity of carrying them some help. Human 
beings so brought down, so nearly naked, I had never 
seen, One old man, his poor limbs showing through 
many holes, seemed more anxious to make us notice 
his only child, a tall pretty girl of about fifteen, 
shivering in a ragged shirt, telling us she could not 
ask herself for she was deaf and dumb, and imploring 
us to give him something warm to cover her with. 
To-day, with blankets, ready-made clothing out of 
empty sacks, new strong linen, children’s clothes, and 
bread, all carried in sacks by two horses,’we set off u 
the valley, and soon came to the first dwelling, half 
cave, half a rvined mill or bridge, I can’t tell which. 
Out of the entrance streamed thirty-five poor crea- 
tures, some hardly able to crawl, and stood or sat on 
the ground round us. We asked them to group 
themselves in families and all keep in their places, 
and first produced the beautiful warm blankets, 


wrapping the shivering invalids and mothers 
with naked crying babies in their thick folds, 
Then one or two blankets were given in each family, 
according to the number of its members. One blanket 
we consider ewough for three or four, for they must 
lie so close in the crowded dwellings. Soon the 
little horses were reloaded, and we were on our way 
about two miles further up the valley, to a veritable 
cave in the side of a hill, out of which one after 
another crept sixteen human beings, looking, if pos- 
sible, more miserable than those we had left; but this 
was because there was such a large proportion of sick 
and very old. These sixteen were soon joined by 
some families from a cave across the river, which was 
crossed on a narrow plank by mothers and fathers 
carrying and dragging bunches of white thin-limbed 
children,and again we separated them into families,and 
gave to eachand all. One touching little party standing 
alone, consisted of a man and little boy of three, both 
with as little on as it was possible to have. The 
mother had died two years ago, the man explained, 
as he proudly and tenderly dressed his little boy in 
his red flannel garment, and wrapped the blanket 
round hisownalmostbareshoulders, Next to them was 
a family, consisting of a young man and wife and three 
sickly children, the youngest crouching in the arms 
of the old tottering grandfather and sharing his 
blanket, while he carefully fed it with tiny morsels 
of the loaf we gave him. Many trembling voices 
asked God to bless us for coming to help them. A 
long way beyond, too far for us to reach to-day, are 
other caves and miserable dwellings, but stores have 
already been sent to them. To-morrow we are going 
to find other caves reported to usin another direction, 


. 
. . . . . . . 


“T must open my letter and put in a few violets 
from a bunch brought us to-day by a poor little 
orphan boy, who, with two little sisters, was left 
utterly destitute and alone in one of the caves, and is 
now provided for with a kind Dalmatian woman.” 


With regard to the return of the refugees, which 
may possibly soon take place, Miss Johnston writes : 


“March 11. 


“Tf, and whenever, a safe return to their own 
country is permitted, we shall help to our utmost 
with seed, implements, cattle, and building materials; 
bnt money is going fast now to keep them alive. Of 
this, however, we are certain—the Bosnian fugitives 
cannot return as they are, even if order is restored ; 
for they have neither implements nor horses, and the 
land is a waste, ‘sown only with blood’ for the last 
two years.” : 

Should any of your readers be willing to assist, I 
shall be happy to receive their contributions and 
forward them through the Committee sitting in this 
town. The misery to be, if possible, alleviated, is 
beyond the power of words to picture.—Respectfully 
yours, HANNAH CROSSKEY. 

28, George Road, Birmingham, April 8th. 


COMING WEEK. 


BIRMINGHAM: Otp Mrerine.—On Sunday morning and 
evening, sermons by the Rev. R. R. Armstrong, B.A. 

MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
meetings on Good Friday. (See Advt.) 

MANCHHSTER: Upper Brook-stREET,—On Sunday, vesper 
services, and address by Rev. Silas Farrington, on ‘The 
World’s Triumph over the Man of Sorrows.” 

PRESTON .—On Sunday, morning and evening, school sermons, 
by the Rev. F. W. Walters. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREECHRISTIAN UNION.— 
Sermons and collections on Sunday in aid of the funds at 
Bath, Bridport, Bristol, Crewkerne, Devonport, Gioucester, 
Shepton Mallet, Stroud, Tavistock, and Trowbridge. 


DEATH. 

AINSWORTH.—On the 4th inst., at Church-street, Padiham, 
Marie Antoinette M. Ainsworth, second daughter of the late 
Andrew Ainsworth. Was interred April 9th at Padiham 
Church Cemetery, the Service having been read at_the resi- 
dence of the deceased by the Rev. H.8. Solly, M.A. Sincerely 
regretted by her family and a large circle of friends. 


AY Be RAILWAY.—EASTER HOLI- 

DAYS.—CHEAP EXCURSION to LONDON, on Thurs- 
day, April 18, leaving Manchester (London Road), 9 15 a.m.; 
Guide Bridge, 9 33a.m.; returning from St. Pancras on Tues- 
day, April 23, at 105 a.m.; and Kentish Town, 10 10 a.m. 

CHEAP THREE DAYS’ EXCURSION to LONDON, on 
Saturday, April 20, leaving Manchester (London Road), 12 5 
a.m. (five minutes after Friday midnight); Guide Bridge, 
12 15 a.m.; returning from St. Pancras on Monday, April 22, at 
11 15 p.m.; and Kentish Town, 11 20 p.m. 

CHEAP EXCURSION to the WEST OF ENGLAND, on 
Thursday, April 18, leaving Manchester (London Road), 9 50 
a.m.; Guide Bridge, 9 26 a.m, for BIRMINGHAM, Evesham, 
Worcester, Malvern, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Bristo], and Bath, 
at the usual excursion fares ; peeps td Monday or Tuesday, 
April 22 and 23. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
A HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


EB IRELAND hegs to call attention to all lovers 
4@ of Old Dob Lane Chapel to his PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS of the old spot. yes size, Sin. by Tin. (mounted), 
3s. 6d.; carte size, 6d. each.— . IRELAND, 1(5, Market-street. 


> UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 


was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and soke maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ ys Pettir Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. . 


HE ONLY PERFECT MARKING INK. 


NO HEATING; no mixing or trouble, Does not 
injure the most delicate fabric. Absolutely indelible. 


Fletcher’s Jet Marker, 1s., from drapers, or post free from 


THOMAS FLETCHER, Museumstreet, Warrington, 


NUTSFORD.—The NEXT TERM will begin 
in Miss ARDERN’S School on Monday, April 29th. 


OUTHPORT.— BOARDING SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The NEW QUARTER begins April 2nd.—For 

prospectus, apply to Miss CURTIS, Principal, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Read, Birkdale. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—MRS. JEFFERY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Mrs. Jeffery RECE1LYHS as 
BOADERS girls attending the Classes of the Bath High School - 
The next term will commence April 30th.—9, Norfolk Crescent, 
Bath. ‘ 


Ayeove LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 
PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. MAROUS, assisted by able masters, The 
majority of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Ex- 
aminations in the Manchester centre came from this school. 


a ¥ . 
CHOOL TRANSFER.—A long-established and 
well-known Boarding School for Boys may be shortly 
TRANSFERRED to a competent person with means: capital 
required, £800: a good opening for a Unitarian or Liberal 
Churchman, or for a proprietary school.—Apply, with real 
name and address, to Scholasticus, at the office of this paper. 


| INDUW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 
EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a First- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for 
recreation, in a delightful country district.. Every effort is 
made to educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, 
and to adapt it to the pupil’s capacity, physical and mental. 
References and prospectus on application. JAMES WOOD. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &e. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 
The NEXT TERM begins May 2nd. 


MEoPAL VERNON HIGH SCHOOL; 
NOTTINGHAM.—FEstablished 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business, For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


ioe UCATION . IN (GER MAWY. 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, 
and possesses the experience of several first-class English 
schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG LAD for 
Private Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, 
with home assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. 
Hot and other mineral springs. English and German references. 
For terms and further particulars address as above. rei & 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss. 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the 
Rey. OC. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 


having passed most successfully. 


JPREB WORD: Monthly Free Thought Magazine. 
; One Penny, 9d. per doz, 4)" 
Price 6d., post free trom the writer, ~ 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 
By W. HARRISON, Swinton, Manchester. 


Now Ready, (No. 3) for April, : ¥ 
KACHERS’ NOTES, for Moral and Religious 
Lessons, containing papers by Rev. F. H. JONES, B.A., 
and Rev. ©. D. Badland, M.A. - 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. ¥. 


Just Published, 2nd Edition, sewed, 6d ~ ; 
HE PASSOVER MOON. By HENRY ~ 
as HAWKES, B.A., F.L.8. 2nd Edition, sewed, price 6d. 
post free. ~ x 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE,14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 2d. ; 
GOOD OLD AGE: a Sermon preached in 


Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, March 3, 1878. By 
WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. 


Just Published, Price Twopence. 

AD TIMES AND HOW TO MEET THEM: 

A Sermon preached at Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, on 

Sunday, January 13th, 1878. By H.ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Published by request. ee eh, kL ees 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, “ ’ 
wright, Rattray, and Co., 96, Deansgate, and Caxte 
yde, 


f Ke 
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e ] PPER BROOK-STREET FREE CHURCH. 

The Rev. 8. FARRINGTON will Preach on Sunday 
morning, at 10 45, subject, ‘‘Rising Again.” Evening at 6 30, 
Musical VESPER SERVICE. Subject of Address, “The 
Triumph of the Man of Sorrows over the World.” All seats 
free. Offertory. 


ROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday 
morning next, April 21st, the Rev. 8. A, STEINTHAL 
will preach on “‘ Co-operation.” Service at 10 30. 


Bad K-STREET CHAPEL, BURY.—The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOLSERMONS will be preached 
on Sunday, April 21st, 1878, by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., 
-of Bath, when collections will be made in aid of the School 
Funds. Serviceto commence in the morning at 11, and in the 
sevening at6 30. 
Tea will be provided in the school at five o’clock, price 6d. 
-each, for friends from neighbouring congregations. 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The Anniversary 
SERMONS of the Church of the Divine Unity will be 
preached on Sunday, April 21st, by Rev. J. C. STRENT, of 
Belfast. ‘ 
On Monday, April 22nd, the Annual SOIREE will be held. 
Fae! at 530. Social Meeting at 645; Rev. A. PAYNE in the 
-chair. 


S TAMFORD-STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 
Will be RE-OPENED for service on the 21st April, and on 
Sunday, 28th inst., SPECIAL SERVICES will be held, and 
Collections taken, to assist in meeting the cost of repairs and 
improvements. Morning at1la.m.; evening at 6 30 p.m. 
as eee ey CHAPEL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, LONDON. 

Old Scholars are invited not to forget to attend their usual 
poe pe SOCIAL MEETING, Wednesday, May lst. Tea 
at 6 30. 

ROFT.—ANNUAL SERMONS, July 7th. 
Preacher. Rev. J. POLLARD, of Belfast. 


D°8 LANE, FAILSWORTH. 


On Saturday, May 4th, 1878, the ceremony of LAYING the 
FOUNDATION-STONE of the New Chapel wili take place at 
half-past four o’clock in the afternoon. 

A PROCESSION of the Members of the congregation, 
Teachers, Scholars, and Friends, will start from the Chapel 
Gates at three o’clock, and a PUBLIC TEA PARTY will be 
1 i the Co-operative Hall, Failsworth, at half-past five 
o’clock. 

Further particulars next weck. 


AVONTON CHURCH.—On Sunday, May 5th, 
TWO SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. D. 


WALMSLEY, B.A.. of Bury, and collections made in aid of the 
Sunday School. Morning service, 10 45; evening, 6 30. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 

} SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
GOOD FRIDAY next, the 19th April, at Manchester. 

The day’s proceedings will commence with a RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE in Cross-street Chapel, when a Sermon will be 
‘preached by the 

Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. 
Service to commence at eleven’ o’clock. 

After the Sermon, a Collection will be made in aid of the Pub- 
lishing Fund, as the Committee is most desirous of paying ‘off 
‘the debt due to the Treasurer. 

After this service, Dinner will be provided in the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, at a charge of Ninepence each person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square, at two o’clock. The chair to be taken by 
the President of the Association, EDWIN WINSER, Esq. 

Tea will be provided, at four o’clock, in the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools, at a charge of Sixpence each person. 

As ample accommodation will be provided by the friends at 
Mosley-street, both for dinner and tea, the Committee trusts 
that all friends will avail themselves of the same, and thus 
avoid the possibility of a loss. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall. The chair to be taken, at six o'clock prompt, by the 
Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL, 

The following ‘Papers will be read, to be followed by dis- 


. 


Mr. GEORGE CUNLIFFE, of Bolton: 
- Subject :—‘ Our Elder Classes and their Teachers.” 
Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS: 
Subject :—‘ Week Evening Amusements for Sunday 


iw Scho! Ky 
Deputations 


from the London, Midland, and Yorkshire 


Sunday-school Associations are ted to be present. 
SSE PILCHER, 2 Hon. 
JOHN REYNOLDS, § Secs. 


FRIDAY, 
NOFtTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the 
High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, on Easter Monday, 
April 22nd, 1878, the service will be conducted by the Rey. C. D. 
BADLAND, M.A., of Derby, and the Annual Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev, D: WALMSLEY, B.A., of Bury. Service 
to commence at 11 30 a.m. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held in the Girls’ School- 
room, immediately after the close of the service, Mr. Alder- 
man KEMPSON‘ president, in the chair, when the various 
reports will be presented, the usual business of the annual 
meeting will be transacted, and the certificates gained in the 
recent examinations will be distributed. Luncheon will be pro- 
vided in the boy’s schoolroom, at 1 30, tickets 2s. each. 

The AFTERNOON MEETING will be held in the Boys’ 
Schoolroom, when a Paper will beread by the Rev. ROWLAND 
HILL, of Bedford, on ‘‘Confident Teaching.” The chair will 
be taken by the Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B,A. 

The High Pavement friends invite Visitors to Tea in the Girls’ 
Schoolroom at the close of the meeting. 

The various Sunday School Associations will be represented by 
Mr. R. Bartram and Mr. C. J. Perry, B.A., of London; Rey. 
J. Freeston, Manchester District; and Mr. W. Barrett, West 
Riding District. 


REAED MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Monday evening, 29th inst., Rev. WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING will read a paper on “Some of the Religious 
Problems of our Age,” to be followed by discussion, The chair 
will be taken at seven o’clock, 

W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 


Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


Ms PLATTING UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH SCHOOLS, 
VARLEY-STREET, OLDHAM ROAD, 


Rev. W. G. CADMAN, Pastor. 


The Committee earnestly invite the patronage and support of 
friends for a 


Bie Aah Zant Ani A oR 
IN AID OF THE CHURCH FUNDS, 
to be Opened in the above Schools by 
His Worship the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
(C. 8. Grundy, Esq.,) 

on Thursday, 25th April, at 2 p.m. 

Mr. Ald. Heywood (ex-Mayor | Mr. Ald. Harwood (ex-Mayor 
of Manchester.) of Salford.) 

Mr. Councillor Ben Brierley. Mr. Councillor Hugo Shaw, 
Mr. Councillor T, Bright. Mr. Councillor Walton Smith. 


Mr. Councillor Wm. Brown, Mr. Councillor C. Stewart. 
and other gentlemen are expected to be present. 


The object of the Bazaar, which will be continued on Friday 
and Saturday, April 26th and 27th, at 2 p.m., is to raise funds 
to clear off the Paving, Class Rooms, and other unavoidable 
debts, which press heavily upon the church. Besides meeting 
current expenses, the members of the congregation have been 
lately called upon to meet bills for alterations, &c., amounting 
to about £400, and ask for a little kindly assistance to enable 
them to pay off what remains of these debts. 

Mr. Councillor BRIERLEY has kindly consented to give a 
Reading on Thursday evening. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, and other entertainments and 
amusements will be provided each day. Refreshments at 
moderate charges. 

The stalls will be presided over by the lady members of the 
congregation and teachers of the Sunday school. All articles at 
reasonable prices. 

ADMISSION :—Thursday, 1s,; Friday, 6d.; Saturday, 3d.; 
Season Tickets, 1s.6d. Children half-price, except on Saturday. 

Contributions in money or goods will be gratefully received 
b 
% Mrs. W. G. CADMAN, Westbourne Grove, Harpurhey. 
Mrs. ROBT. FIELDING, Beech Mount, Harpurhey. 
Mrs. JOS. HULME, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Platting. 
Mrs. HAROLD BERRY, 32, Smedley Road, Cheetham. 


N.B. The Newton Heath ’Bus passes the end of Varley-street, 
within a few yards ol the church. 


OTHERHAM NEW CHUROH. 


On Wednesday, May Ist, 1878, the ceremony of Laying the 
FOUNDATION STONE 
of the New Church for the Rotherham Unitarian Congregation, 
will take place at twelve o’clock at noon. 
The Stone will be Laid by 
JOHN HOBSON, EsqQ., of Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 
On the same day, at one o’clock, 
A BAZAAR 
At the Mechanics’ Hall, Rotherham, for the Sale of 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, 
will be OPENED by 
JOSEPH LUPTON, Esp., J.P., of Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Admission on Wednesday, One Shilling each; after six 
o'clock p.m., Sixpence each. 

The Bazaar will remain open on the Thursday and Friday 
following. Admission Free. 

The Stalls will be presided over by Ladies of the Congregation. 

Goods Marked at Lowest Figures. Proceeds to be devoted to 
the Building Fund. 


After the Opening of the Bazaar on Wednesday, at half-past 
one o’clock, a LUNCHEON wilil be provided iu the Hall, See 
bills of fare. 

N.B. A Refreshment Stall. All articles at moderate charges. 

Goods for the Bazaar will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
W. Blazeby, 41, Hollowgate, Rotherham; Mr. Wm. Leggoe, 
Treasurer, Moorgate, Rotherham; Mr. John Hill, Secretary, 
1, Westfield Terrace, Rotherham. 


NEw SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
FOR 


KING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The Committee of above Church make this appeal to the 
Unitarian public from sheer necessity, having been bitterly 
persecuted, and refused the key of a hired school, by those 
opposed to Free Christianity, without even a week’s notice. 
£500 will build Sunday-school, class-rooms, and pay off a small 
balance from Church building fund—having land enough behind 
the Church for the new schools. For three months the children 
met in the garden of the superintendent of the school, and are 
now crammed in a room, not half large enough. The Com- 
mittee most gratefully acknowledge past support. and are 
hopeful that this appeal will meet with a similar response. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 

The Rev. BARNARD GISBY, Pastor. 


Mr. E. GRUNDY, Treasurer, 

Mr. J. FOX, Secretary, to the Church. 

Mr. E. GREEN, Treasurer, ? 

Mr. A. P. ALLEN, Secretary ¢to the Building Committee 
and Supt. of Sunday-school j 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES, 
Me: Marvor Of Dyna ccciasececerctessceccices cereeecersecancevaedes 4 
Mrs, Aickman «......... ; 
Mr. J. W. Aikin ... 
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a 
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Mr. C. W. Alexander, Dereham... 1 
Mrs. C. W. Alexander ......... : 1 
INE olin BAVOR nnseascocasssnacse Pip! 


Mr. G. Bridges 
Mr. J. Barton ... 
Mr. T. Cook ... 
Mr. Cawston . 
MEG ES WORD sceteccterttoncccesesceee 
Mr. J. W. Dowson, Norwich 
Mir He: GV OOM sascsccsteccenscases 
Mrs. E. Green ... 
Rev. W. Gaskell 
Rey. B. Gisby... 
Mr. BE. Grund: 
Mr. Girling, Wisbeach 

Mrs. Girling, W&beach......... 
Mr. James Hopgvod, London 
Mrs. Haddock, Horncastle ... 
(Mr. DovAtMaGkson iris. ces cttoresan 
Mr. E. C. Knight. 
Mr. R. Leach.......... 
Mr. J. H. Nokes, jun. 
Dr. Pearse, Wisbeach. 
Mr. W. Rippingale ...... 
Mr, 8. Sharpe, London ... 
Rey. &. Spears (to collect)... 
METS Ves VOW OR cs02esserocaceescese 
Mrs. J. Towler .... 
Mr. Thomas, Bristol 


USS SEED HOUSE TO BE LET, for two 
or three months: two sitting-rooms and three bedrooms: 
two servants will be left: terms four guineas: no_children.— 
Address L. 8., Miss Woodward, 14, Rosslyn-street, Hampstead. 


ANTED, a SERVANT, in a family of two: 
a good washer.—BE. T. L., 148. St. George’s Road, Bolton. 


ANTED, by « Lady of experience, a Situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS: English, French, Music, 

and Calisthenics: excellent references.—Address M. A., Herald 
office, 55, Market-street, Manchester. 


ANTED, an _ ex-P.T. as ASSISTANT 

MISTRESS in the Chowbent British School (boys’ 
mixed): salary £35 and a share of any surplus income of the 
school.—Address Rev. M. C, FRANKLAND, Chowbent, near 
Manchester. 


\ X TANTED, aCertificated English GOVERNESS 

over 20 years of age, to assist in a Ladies’ School: salary, 
£30: all found and gradualincrease : good drawing essential.— 
Apply to Miss Amy Herring, 26, High Peter Gate, York, by 
letter only, enclosing carte de visite. 


A Lady having a larger house than she requires, 
a short distance out of Paris, is desirous of meeting with 
Two Youths, or Two Young Ladies, whose parents wish them 
to attend the excellent Colleges in the neighbourhood: con- 
versation in French, English, and German: home comforts are 
offered upon reasonable terms: references given and required. 
For information, address Johnson and Rawson, Market-street, 
Manchester. 
yo pues BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W.—The NEXT TERM will begin on 
Thursday, May 9th. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before.—Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE, 


DUCATION.—BATH.—MRS. JEFFERY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Mrs. Jeffery RECEIVES as 
BOADERS girls attending the Classes of the Bath High School. 
The next term will commence April 30th.—9, Norfolk Crescent, 
Bath. 


OPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, STOCK- 

PORT.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by able masters. The 
majority of the Senior Girls who passed the last Oxford Ex- 
aminations in the Manchester centre came from this school. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWOROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &e. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 

The NEXT TERM begins May 2nd. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


[April 19, 1878. 


DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


The extraordinary prices obtained at the sale of 
the collection of pictures which belonged to thelate Mr. 
Munro, of Novar, certainly donot point toa period of 
national poverty. Nine of Turner’s paintings fetched 
forty thousand guineas; six. thousand guineas were 
paid for two pictures by Bonington, and a portrait 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds was bought for three 
thousand guineas. 

Monseignor Duapanloup is an unfortunate prelate, 
His Liberal opposition to Infallibility and to M. 
Veuillot lost him a cardinal’s hat under the last 
pontificate; and now, when Leo XIII. seems dis- 
posed to confer the high dignity upon him, the 
recommendation of the French Government is want- 
ing. Considering the reactionary part he played in 
the recent,crisis, 1 is scarcely in the human nature 
of a Republican Government to heap such coals of 
fire upon his head. 

The German correspondent of the Gwardian says 
that in Berlin, notwithstanding the signs of life lately 
manifested, the influence of the Protestant Church 
upon the masses is very small; the parochial statistics 
of the capital are far more depressing than those of 
London “ spiritual destitution.” Thus, there is in 
Berlin a population of about 804,000 Protestants : 
for these there are only thirty-four churches in 
which ninety-five pastors minister. So the average 
population of each parish, or “congregation,” is 
23,647, and if we divide the numbers. out, we shall 
find that each pastor is supposed to have the charge 
of 8,463 souls. There is so small a body of Dissenters 
from the Established Church that their presence 
hardly diminishes the average. 


The late Bishop of Lichfield. was. for: twenty-six 
years Bishop of New Zealand, and had a very large 
share in the development of the colony. He some- 
times told a story which forcibly illustrated the 
means by which he had got so firm a hold on the 
New Zealand people. He and one of his clergy were 
one day passing a couple of newly-arrived ‘settlers 
who were vainly. endeavouring to build their hut. 
The Bishop and the clergyman bid the men stand 
aside, took off their coats, and in a short time com- 
pleted the. wooden house with their own hands. The 
eleven years’ superintendence of his English diocese 
have left.no such mark on the district as the twenty- 
six years-at the Antipodes. The most fruitful period 
of his life was that spent in his distant. diocese, and. 
it is by that he will be remembered by posterity. 

The Rey. Charles Tamerlane Astley, M.A., vicar 
of Gillingham, Chatham, has resigned his benefice 
and has announced his intention of quitting the 
Church of England. In a sermon seerteg on Sun- 
day week, Mr. Astley referred to the rapid strides made 
by the Romanising party within the Church of 
England, which was fast surrendering its title to be 
considered Protestant, and said he had come to the 
determination to leave a church many of the doc- 
trines of which he entirely repudiated, especially 
those relating to baptismal. regeneration and priestly 
absolution. The value of the living is £680 per 
annum, with residence and fifteen acres of glebe 
land. The Rey. C. T, Astley was a scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and was formerly vicar of Margate, 
and rector of Brasted, Kent. 

The Liberal party in the Swiss, Protestant Church 
has arranged to hold a union meeting after the 
manner of the German Protestantenverem. The 
place selected is Basle, and the proceedings will 
Pb 8 part of two days, the 20th and 21st May. 
On the afternoon of Monday, the 20th, delegates will 
assemble in the Hall of the Museum, where the 
business-meetings will be held. In the evening there 
will be divine service in the Cathedral, the preacher 
being ‘‘ Deacon” Mayer of St. Gall. The rest of that 
evening will be devoted. to a social gathering and 
reception of the guests. The following morning will 
be chiefly occupied with the president’s address anda 
conference upon two subjects which are announced as 
follows :—‘‘The Signification of the National Church 
and the Problem of Free Thought!therein.” First 
speakers: E, Frei of Basle, and Pastor Schaffroth 
of Langenthal—* The Various Aims of the Church 
and their Relation to the Needs of Society to-day.” 
First speakers : Dr, Gottisheim of Basle, and Pastor 
Bion of Zurich. 

The Council of the Church Association have 
issued a statement in which, while disclaiming any 
intention to become a centre of political organisa- 
tion, they urge that Protestant electors are bound to 
use. every constitutional effort to secure the return 
to the next Parliament of such candidates only as 
shall, as a primary qualification and irrespective of 
party polities, be found to be. true and. stanch Pro- 
testants, and who will distinctly pledge them- 
selves t> do their utmost to stem the torrent 
of sacerdotal pretension within, the Church 
of England, as well as to secure full obedience 
to the law. on, the part, of rebellious clergy. 
The council of the Church: Association therefore 


submit for the consideration of the branch associas. 
tions throughout the country, and, Protestant bodies | P. 


in-general, a series of suggestions as supplying a mode 
of action. suited. 'to. the, present emergency. These 
include local organisation to influence the-selection 


of candidates fur Parliament; the edueation of elec- 
tors on the danger to the liberties of the Church and 
nation involved in the present situation; and the pre- 
paration—in readiness for every recurring election— 
of a carefully framed basis of inquiry to be formally 
submitted in every county and borough in the 
kingdom. 

The Hossbach case, which kept the Protestant 
Church in Prussia ina state of suspense for many 
months, has been productive of wider consequences 
than those merely affecting the preacher himself. It 
will be remembered that the Supreme Church Council 
vetoed his appointment to St. James’ parish, and 
said that if a preacher denied the consubstantiality 
with God of the Saviour, miracles, and the norma- 
tive authority of the Bible, his position in the 
Protestant Church as one of her ministers became 
impossible. Hosshach was urged to take up this 
challenge, but he prudently refused, and withdrew 
his candidature from the Church board of St. 
James’, much to their annoyance, for they wished to 
fight it out with the council. But another pastor 
has accepted’ the challenge, with considerable 
success, On the issue of the above-mentiored 
document, Dr. Kaltheff, pfarrer of Nickern, and 
formerly a preacher at Berlin, wrote to the Supreme 
Church Council, informing them that he was a 
tranegressor in those very points which they 
declared to be inconsistent with the Protestant 
ministry, and that he did not regard the Bible as a 
doctrinal authority, but only as “‘the source of a 
Christian life,” that he only acknowledged spiritual 
miracles, and that he valued the humanity of Christ 
too. highly to: dogmatise about it. The council 
accepted this challenge immediately, suspended Dr. 
Kalthoff from. office, and ordered a disciplinary 
examination into his teaching. JHis congregation 
are highly excited, and threaten to secede in a body, 
and constitute themselves a ‘“ Free” separist com- 
munity, but the orthodox rejoice over the prompt 
action of the council, and the Church: papers are 
beginning to discuss the question, “Is it the Gospel 
which constitutes the congregation, or is it the 
congregation which has the right of settling the 
Gospel ? ” 


SCOERETIS H NOLES. 


Proressor Frinr or “ Posrrivism.” 

Prof, Flint dealt with “ Positivism” inhislastlecture. 
Heentered fully into the discussion of the philosophy 
of Comte, whom he described asaman of immoderate 
intellectual self-conceit and arrogance, but also of 
great intellectual power. He showed that nothing 
but scepticism was the logical result of Comte’s 
teaching. When he argued that causes were abso- 
solutely inaccessible to the human intellect, he could 
not consistently believe in himselfasa cause. Inthe 
latter part of his career, Comte felt that the heart 
needed satisfaction as well as the head, so he invented 
an elaborate system of religion, of which the 
lecturer gave a rapid sketch. He observed that the 
character of the religions which had been invented 
in the present day was no slight indirect proof of the 
Divine reyelation they would displace. Take Divine 
revelation away, and we should be left even at this 
hour in absolute spiritual darkness and helplessness. 


FREE TEACHING IN THEOLOGY. 
At the last meeting of the General Council of the 
Aberdeen University the Rev. Mr. Smith, Tarland, 
proposed a motion in favour of the restrictions being 
removed from the qualification for theological chairs. 
He maintained that there was no valid reason for 
having these chairs filled by professors who must 
belong to a Church which did not represent more 
than about 20 per cent of the population, The chairs 
were thus made sectarian, while able men were ex- 
cluded from becoming professors. The Rey. Mr. 
Davidson, of Inverurie, moved a. negative. He 
argued that no practical results could arise from the 
adoption of Mr. Smith’s motion until the Church of 
Scotland was disestablished and its connection with 
the University severed. Principal Brown was 
opposed to the study of theology being removed 
from the Universities, and Principal Pirie held that 
a theological test was necessary for a professor of 
theology, just’ as a professor of medicine must have 
a medical degree. On a vote being taken the amend 
ment was carried by 59 votes to 16. 


. A VOICE FROM EDINBURGH IN LEEDS. 

Ata recent, public meeting of the Leeds Noncon- 
formist Union, Mr. J. Dick Peddie, from Edinburgh, 
set forth arguments in support of the disestablish- 
ment movement in Scotland, and went on to say that 
in that country Liberal principles prevailed, as shown 
by the fact that even in the present Tory Parliament, 
elected ata time of reaction, forty out of the sixty 
Scottish members were decided:Liberals. The vast 
bulk, of the voters were Liberals, and the vast bull 
of the Liberal voters in Scotland were in favour 


of disestablishment, especially in the boroughs, as - 


indicated by the result of recent elections at. Perth, 


Greenock, and Leith: Efforts were being. made in: 


Parliament to obtain a commission to inquire into 
the state of the Scottish Church, but the: whole 
object of that was delay, 


fying to weak-kneed and hesitating Liberels, but no 


The proposal was grati- | us a new arran 


such commission was required to satisfy any intel- 
ligent person in Scotland. ‘The state of the Scottish 
Established Church was plain and patent to all, 
The question there lay in a nutshell, and there was 
no man of ordinary intelligence in Scotland who did 
not know all about it. He therefore trusted that 
English Liberals and Nonconformists would lend 
their help to make known that they would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of immediate and complete 
disestablishment and disendowment in Scotland. 
SERMON ILLUSTRATION. 

It used to be a fashion at the Dundee Theatre for 
the manager to announce before the close of the per~ 
formance the play which would take place the next 
evening, The well-known and famous Bruce Norton 
one Saturday night came to the front of the curtain 
and began, “ To-morrow night ” “The morn’s 
Sabbath !” called outa small urchin in the gallery. 
“T know it,” was the mild reply. “To-morrow 
night a sermon will be preached in Ward Chapel,, 
when a collection will be made for the conversion of 
the Jews. On Monday night will be performed 
here, with grand new scenery and effects, Shylock 
the Jew, whom Shakespeare drew. Prices as usual!” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


A Good Old Age: A sermon: preached in Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester, March 3rd, 1878. By 
William Gaskell, M.A. 

Tuts is a Memorial Sermon, dedicated to the family 

of the late Stephen S. Schwabe, in whom a Good Old 

Age had its gentle and noble exempiar; The voice 

of hope and cheer speaks in these pages from the» 

experience of long years which have still each their 
spring-tide. The sermon is one not for us to com- 
mend, but to’ recommend—if even that’ were» 
wanted. It was not sent to us for review here,. 
but we cannot let its publication be announced to 
our readers only in the form of an advertisement. 


A Sermon preached in: the Croydon Free: Christian 
Church, January 13th, 1878. By the Rey. B. M.. 
Geldart, M.A. 

For brilliant, fervid passages; for scorn of the” 

meaner nature inus,which takes refuge in compliance: 

with customary terms, however unbelievable they 
have become to our active thoughts; fora religious 
longing after a surer faith, that may give us,all the 
strength and joy which were ever known to the 
saintly aspirations of past ages; for these and other 
high characteristics. we look in a sermon from Mr.. 

Geldart, and we find them in this one, Many readers 

will wish that he had attained a more perfect victory 

in the conflict he has dared, than yet appears. But 
our only word here will be to wish him God-speed, 


Boston, United 


The Unitarian Review, for March. 
States: 101, Milk-street. 

Tue first contribution, by Mr. Christopher P.. 
Oranch, is an elaborate essay on what the author con-- 
ceives to be false and true symbolic conceptions of 
the Deity. The Rev. George. Batchelor writes a 

paper in which he traces the genesis of the moral. 
ideal and its gradual purification, dealing with it. 
solely asa product of human experience, without. 
entering into the question what principles, ideas,., 
purposes, and final causes may lie back of the genesis » 
of the human conscience in history. The “ Christ-- 
ology of Swendenborg and Channing,” isan attempt 

by the Rev. B. F. Barrett to harmonise the views of 
Dr. Channing concerning Christ with the New: 
Church doctrine of Christ's Humanity, The paper 
is broad and catholic in temper, but, as the Editor 

shows in some brief criticisms upon it, the argu- 

ments of it are anything but conclusive. The Rey. 

Dr. Putnam gives the first part of a most interesting 

sketch of Helen Maria Williams, the gifted songstress ; 
and Dr, Hedge sends a thoughtful sermon on “ The 

Tdealist and the Realist,” based on John xx., 11, 12. 

The number is one of varied interest, and the con-- 
tributions of Mr. Cranch and Mr. Batchelor ave of 

permanent value. ° oe 


Hymns and Choral Songs for Whitsuntide and Anin- 
versary Services, Manchester District Sunday~ 
School Association. " 

TuE committee of the Association have just issued. 

the fourth series of this interesting. and useful 

little publication, and we are glad. to give it a, 

welcome-as another very good number, music 

is, on the whole, very good. Theres another con-- 
tribution from the pen of Mr. Henry Farmer, whose: 
tune, “ Angels Holy,” of last year was so deservedly 


appreciated; and we have no doubt the new tune, 
“T know, O Father,” will in its turn win its way~ 
with our young people. “The Rose is Que an 
American song, graceful and beautiful both 
and words, will.alsodoubtlesssoon become a 
“Eugedi,” arranged by thelate Rev. rreder 
M.A.,will be cherished now with asacredrecolle 
one of the last ‘of those labours of love in .w 
was always engaged for the benefitand 
our scholars and their teachers. Of Mx. Avs 
will not say more here. His»friend and c 
in many of those endeavours, Mr, O. EB. He: 
cement for the- well-known 
“ Sunny days of childhood.” We had become: 
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tomed to the one introduced in a former series of 
Hymns and Choral Songs, and cannot yet make up 
our minds to a change. But our maxim is to be 
always open to improvement; and as to this new 
series, we cordially recommend it to our readers, and 
wish the enterprise year by year an increasing 
success. 


The Psychological Review for April, 1878. London: 
Edward W. Allen, 
Tus is a new quarterly devoted to a branch of 
psychology which has not yet established itself in 
the place to which it aspires among the Theoretical 
Sciences, though it is theoretical enough in all 
conscience. Its aim is to be “an organ of communi- 
cation between.Spiritualists and the public.” The 
writers being men as well as Spiritualists, and, so far 
as appears from the present number, men of parts and 
good learning, there are many very readable columns 
here; among which we arg specially interested to 
find an article by John Page Hopps on “ Modern 
Materialism.” Mr. Hopps will blame us for the 
careless and obviously ill-informed way in which we 
refer to Spiritualism. He may be assured that we 
have read his own article with attention and much 
approval—whatever our approval, after such a con- 
fession, may be worth. If only the attempt fairly 
to address “the public” might bring some rays from 
the open sky upon the shaded rites of our modern 
ghost-seers, we should rejoice greatly over the 
apparition of the Psychological Renew. 
SU eS oe 


FRANCIS T. WASHBURN. 


Aw unpretending little volume, entitled “Sermons 
and Essays,” by Francis T. Washburn, which some 
time ago found its way across the Atlantic, deserves 
a cordial and sympathetic reception. It has been 
compiled as a tribute of affection to a singularly 
beutiful personality, and as a memorial of a deeply 
interesting, though brief and uneventful career. 
One feels, on turning over its pages, as if treading 
on holy ground. And in bringing it under public 
notice, a strong reluctance is felt to deal with its 
contents according to the conventional modes of or- 
dinary criticism. The book has few faults or short- 
-eomings, but even were it open, from ‘a literary 
point of view, to an adverse verdict, discontentment 
would give place to sincere sympathy and regret. 
Instead therefore of subjecting the “Sermons and 
Essays” to a severe and searching review, it will be 
the aim of this notice to give some insight into a 
nature so saintlike, so faithful and wise, that it 
seemed to approach perfection almost as nearly as 
human frailty will allow. 

Our co-religionists in the United States have been 

unfortunate in recent years in reference to what 
may be called denominational bereavements. Starr 
King, Nahor A. Staples, and Charles Lowe died in 
‘the prime of life, Mumford had but passed the 
meridian, and Washburn was summoned while still 
on the threshhold of his career. The death of men 
such as these, endowed with uncommon gifts and 
remarkable personal influence has been a serious loss 
not merely to their own immediate circles but to the 
cause of liberal Christianity. The testimony of 
‘those who knew them, and the fine taste and thought 
and feeling displayed in their published discourses 
show what a high place they would have taken had 
health and. loinerer lita ‘been granted them. Ameri- 
can Unitarianism is no doubt richer than ours in the 
finer elements’of mind and culture, but it could ill 
-afford to lose the services which these men were 
peculiarly adapted:torender. They were ministers, not 
merely of man’s choice, butof God’s own consecration, 
and their loss can.scarcely be over estimated. ‘‘In this 
exigent time,” as Edmund Burke said in reference 
to the death of his son, ‘the loss of a finished man 
is not easily supplied.” 

The story of Mr. Washburn’s life may be speedily 
told. His short span of thirty years was nearly 
all occupied with work of a preparatory nature. 
His days for the most part were spent in 
quiet study, amid attached friends and enviable 
surroundings. Born in Boston in 1843, and educated 
in the schools of that city, he grew up some- 
what slight and fragile in body, with a face of 

-almost womanly refinement and delicacy, aclear but 
cautictus intellect, a kind and affectionate disposition, 
and with a demeanour at once unassuming, dignified, 
and reserved. Entering Harvard in 1860, he gradu- 
ated in 1864, and after six months’ study of law in 
his father’s office, he wisely yielded to an attraction 
for the ministry, and began the study of theology in 
the Cambridge Divinity School. Here he passed a 
year in congenial work, and then found it necessary 
to accompany an invalid sister to Europe. The three 
following years, which were spent chiefly in France, 
Germany, and Italy, contributed largely to the 
i } t of his mind and character, and it is to 
be regretted that no extracts from his letters and 


ued his studies as diligently as his extreme 
solicitude for his sister’s health permitted. After 
ing French in , and German in Germany, 


he was apparently desirous of mastering the Dutch 
language for the sake of its religious literature. But 
probably, fearing that Miss Washburn’s health 
would suffer on the moist fats of Holland, he earried 
on the study of Dutch in Italy—a notable triumph, 
certainly, of professional conscientivusness and zeal. 
After his return to Boston he felt ready for a settle- 
ment, and was ordained and installed as junior 
minister of the Unitarian Church (or as it is 
locally styled the first Congregational Society), 
of Milton, Mass., on March 2nd, 1871. In this 
position he speedily formed the closest and happiest 
relations with his colleague Dr. Morrison and the 
whole congregation, Naturally he found the work 
of the ministry by no means free from difficulties, 
and his extreme conscientiousness, and reluctance to 
utter anything of which he was not fully convinced, 
increased the labour of preparing his pulpit work. 
Moreover his theological training had not been of a 
kind to aid him greatly in the selection or treatment 
of subjects. His studies had been protracted and 
his reading extensive and varied, but there had been 
throughout a want of continuity, perhaps also of 
system, and time had. scarcely elapsed for his know- 
ledge to be thoroughly digested and assimilated. 
Consequently his first year’s discourses were rather 
experiments in sermon writing, than well-designed 
and finished productions. But to the more thoughtful 
and sympathetic of his hearers they afforded in- 
teresting glimpses into the processes of investigation 
and self-discipline by which he was gaining a firmer 
foothold on the heights of truth and faith. And 
after he had felt his way with scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness through these preparatory stages of thought 
his discourses became so clear and impressive, and 
so devoid of all partisan bias and everything ap- 
proaching to false sentiment or overstatement that 
his hearers felt they could surrender themselves 
to his guidance with a sense of spiritual security. 
The eleven “Sermons and Essays” selected by his 
widow for the memorial volume are not all of equal 
merit, but have the common excellence of breathing 
an intensely earnest and truth-loving spirit. They 
are for the most part on great subjects, such as 
“Tmmortality,” “ Prayer,” and “ Communion of the 
Soul with God.” These themes are dealt with ina 
manner quite unlike that usually followed by Ame- 
rican preachers. The illustrations are few, there is 
no approach to the glare and glitter of a sensational 
style, and personal allusions are scrupulously re- 
pressed. The sermon last mentioned is the finest in 
the book, and its excellence may be judged from the 
fact that it has been translated and largely circu- 
lated in Germany, In treating such a subject his 
introspective temperament and his clear spiritual 
vision enable him to reach down into many a hidden 
depth, and to rise to heightsinaccessibleto all save the 
pure in heart, A careful study of these eleven dis- 
courses leaves the impression that there must have 
been a singularly close resemblance in subjectivity 
of mind, in religious depth and tenderness, and in 
perception of religious truth, between Washburn and 
Scougal, the gifted author of “The Life of God in 
the Soul of Man.” Mr. Washburn could scarcely be 
said to excel as a public speaker, a circumstance due 
in some degree to his instinctive shrinking from 
everything approaching to display. It was quite 
opposed to his nature to assume the easy and confi- 
dent attitude of conscious superiority and power. 
His -disinclination to dogmatise, and his fear of 
uttering an unfair word or pronouncing a hasty 
judgment sometimes marred his delivery, and left 
an impression of hesitancy and iudefiniteness. But 
the charm of his personal presence atoned for any 
shortcomings of this kind. “His face,” as a friend 
writes, “was the face of a saint and a scholar, and 
was always in itself a beautiful sermon.” The 
admirably-executed photograph in the memorial 
volume happily perpetuates its characteristic expres- 
sion, Its humility, refinement, gentleness, and spiritu- 
ality are, however, but thedim reflection of the grace 
and truth that filled his soul and consecrated his 
thought and life. 

With such fine abilities, and such culture and 
personal influence, Mr. Washburn speedily became 
a power for good in Milton. He accepted 
service on the school committee, and performed other 
duties of a public-spirited citizen. A fine clock was 
placed by his exertions on the front of the old 
meeting-house. and various other little schemes 
accomplished, A number of the poor, infirm, and 
unfortunate soon learned, with good reason, to 
regard him with almost filial affection. His marriage 
with Miss Appleton, of Roxbury, on New Year's 
Day, 1873, Fiahat with it new happiness and 
abundant proof of his growing popularity. The 
richest promises of life were all unfolding round him, 
and though he seemed to feel the pressure of 
weightier cares and obligations, he had no burden to 
bear which could hurt his sensitive and delicate 
nature. But out of this clear sky the bolt of death 
was soon to fall. It seemed fit to the Divine 
Wisdom that this faithful spirit should live in men’s 
hearts as a memory and an inspiration, and not 
abide on earth as a visible example and guide. 
Towards the end of the same year, at whose 
opening he had led his bride from the altar, 
he became dangerously ill, and struggled 


wearily for some weeks betweeen life and 
death. The painful suspense of ‘his friends 
and indeed of the whole community during his ill- 
ness will long be remembered in Milton, A load 
seemed lifted from the hearts of the people when 
now and then hopeful tidings came from his chamber 
in “Ware Cottage.” And young and old were 
cast into a common sorrow, and many into an out~ 
burst of grief, when the dread certainty came. He 
died on December 29th, 1873, only u few days before 
the first anniversary of his marriage. It eould have 
been no easy task for his venerable colleague Dr. 
Morison to deliver the touching funeral address 
which is given in the memorial volume. “I dare 
not trust myself,” said the old man, “to speak of 
what he has been to me, and of what I had hoped 
he might still be, till he should be called. to do for 
me what I am now so poorly fitted to do for him. 
Of the loss in still nearer and closer relations I dare 
not even think, except with silent prayer to Him 
who alone can comfort and bless them.” 

Mr. Washburn’s ministry had scarcely lasted three 
years, but the impression which he made was one of 
unusual depthand permanence. The Church in Milton 
was consecrated anew by the spirit of holiness. Its 
people had welcomed a stranger amongst them and 
found they had entertained an angel unawares. 
And to this day his name is rarely mentioned 
amongst them except in a tone of sacredness, or 
with warm expressions of retrospective love. 
It may seem a profitless task to tell anew the story 
of this quiet and contemplative life, or to fill up the 
lines which the brief and modest sketch in the 
memorial yolume have left blank or vague. But is 
there no help to be gained from communion with so 
saintly a nature at such a time as this, when the 
“beauty of holiness” suggests to many but an image 
painted on the clouds, and when religion is apt to be 
rudely pushed aside like a dreamer in a bustling 
crowd? From the last sermon preached by this true 
messenger of peace let him enforce the great lesson 
of his life: ‘* Meekness, humility, patience, simple 
truthfulness, and modesty,—to these virtues it 
sometimes seems to me as if our times were 
specially blind. But doubtless there is some= 
thing in the nature of these rare and fragrant 
virtues which hide them from the public guze. ‘They 
are rather private, personal, intimate, known only of 
those who feel the blessing. But virtue is indeed its 
own reward. There is in every worthy trait of 
character a native beauty. To live worthily is life 
in the true sense. Here upon earth the good and 
faithful souls build up the unseen kingdom, not for 
themselves alone, but forall who, led by right desire, 
seek to join them in their faithfullife. To the virtueand 
the grace which we behold in them there is somee 
thing answering in us, which unites us with them in 
sympathy and hope, and turns our souls with the'rs 
to God. And so by uplifting our hearts with the 
highest faith and the best hopes we may grow into 
that spirit which begins with common tasks, but 
which rises gradually into'a high exalted grace, up- 
holding the heart, healing evil, perfecting our life and 
work.” ANDREW CHALMERS, 


———— 
RESIGNATION OF THE REV, W. M. LEWIS 
BAPTIST MINISTER. 

On Sunday evening last the Rev. W. M. 
Lewis, who during the last twelve months has 
filled the office of pastor to the English Baptist 
Church, Lammas-street, Carmarthen, preached 
his farewell sermon to the congregation ff 

After the sermon Mr. Lewis said, with deep 
feeling, he had now finished his work as pastor of 
the church. During his ministry in that place he 
had tried to do his duty. He had read and thought 
for himself, and always dared to express his. honest 
convictions, The burden of his ministry had been the 
universal fatherhood of God, the universal brother- 
hood of man, Christianity not a creed but a life, not 
baptism nor the Lord’s supper, but a holy life, and 
Jesus a tender loving Saviour and example for us 
all. He had always tried to teach them that salva- 
tion was a something very much deeper than mere 
deliverance from everlasting burning. The man 
who thinks of it as simply a deliverance from suchy 
is very much like a coward and a slave, and a 
stranger to the instincts of a son, Salvation isa 
deliverance from sin. He had no doubt his catho- 
licity had given offence to a certain class of minds— 
that he could not help. Mr. Lewis also said that 
from that hour it was his intention to secede from 
the Baptist denomination, of which he had been a 
member since his seventeenth year and a minister 
since 1870. His views on the subject of baptism 
having undergone a radical change, he could no 
longer honestly occupy a Baptist pulpit. 


Bury District SunpAy ScHooL ASSOCIATION.— 
The first meeting for the year was held at Bury on 
Sunday last, and was well attended. Mr. Thomas 
Holt presided, and a paper was read by the Secretary, 
Mr. J. Nuttall, on “ Our Union meetings; are they 
appreciated?” An earnest, well-sustained discussion 
followed, in which the following and others took 
part :—Messrs. Stephenson, Cranshaw, and Roberts, 
Bury; Schofield, Heywood; Holt, Allen, Schofield, 
and Squier, Stand. After ahymn had been sung, the 
Rey. W. C. Squier concluded the meeting with prayer. 
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ALONE. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.] 


ONE year ago across our way 
The Spring sun shone ; 
To-day it smiles through April clouds 
n me alone. 


Sweet blossoms that she loved awake 
From their long rest, 

While she, unconscious, slumbers on 
In Nature’s breast. 


Carols the lark on joyous wing, 
Piercing the sky ; 

My weary heart would follow him ; 
Yearning I’d fly. 


But, chained by pain and doubt to earth, 
I cannot rise ; 

Heaven seems so far away, and tears 
Have dimmed my eyes. 


My soul grows dark, my faith is weak, 
Her grave beside. 

*Tis hard to feel that ‘ God is love” 
Since Thecla died! 


Oh, Faith! sweet messenger of Peace, 
With glory crowned, 

Dlumine with thy golden rays 
This sacred mound. 

Enter my heart; its doubt dispel 
By thy sweet grace ; 

Roll back these clouds, that I may see 
The Father’s face, 


—Christian Register. 


Ghe Citarian Berald. 
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VIRCHOW ON SCIENTIFIC 
DOGMATISM. 
In November last, the Society of German 
Savants, which corresponds to our British 
Association, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
at Munich. It was an occasion naturally seized 
by the most distinguished physicists and natu- 
ralists for airing their own theories. Amongst 
the rest, Professor Haeckel, the most advanced 
Darwinian on the Continent, who has attempted 
to delineate in detail the genealogical tree of 
creation, put forth a claim on behalf of the 
opinions which he advocates, not only that they 
should be received as a settled part of the 
nation’s knowledge, but that they should even 
be taught in all the public schools. This bold 
and startling claim provoked from Professor 
Virchow an elaborate reply, which created a 
great sensation in Germany, and which became 
known to English readers who are interested 
in this subject by an account of it which 
was published in the Times. The full reply 
has now been reproduced in an English trans- 
lation, which has been revised by Professor 
Virchow himself and introduced by a preface 
from his own pen, under the title of The Free- 
dom of Science in the Modern State. Its object 
is “not to depreciate the great services rendered 
by Mr. Darwin to the advancement of biological 
science,” but to draw a sharp line between fact 
and theory, between what is known and what 
is only conjectured, or, in Professor Virchow’s 
own words, “to enter an ‘energetic protest 
against the attempts that are made to proclaim 
the problems of research as actual facts, the 
opinions of scientists as established science,” 
This protest is not the less important in that 
it is not made in the name of religion, but of 
science itself, which the Professor fears will 
suffer in the eyes of the public if it has to 
recede from positions which haye been too 
hastily taken up. Most of his address is 
occupied in enforcing this general principle. 
But one of the illustrations he offers deserves 
to be quoted. Speaking of the possible descent 
of man from the brutes, he says: “I am quite 
prepared for such a result, and I should neither 
be surprised nor astonished if the proof were 
produced that man had ancestors among other 
vertebrate animals.” But, he goes on to say, 
“no such proof has yet been produced ;_ while, 
in fact, every fresh discovery seems to remove 
it further off, by showing that ‘ quaternary 


man’ at least was as much a distinct species 
as he is now.” The proot may come never- 
theless— 

Only (he adds), as a matter of fact, we must recog- 
nise that there still exists as yet a sharp line of de- 
mareation between man and the ape. We cannot 
teach, we cannot pronounce it to be a conquest of 
science, that man descends from the ape or any other 
animal, We can only indicate it as a hypothesis, 
however probable it may seem, and however obvious 
a solution it may appear. 


HERESY MADE EASY. 


Dr. Story, of Roseneath, has tried his hand at 
providing an easy and comfortable way of 
escape for the heretics of the Scottish Kirk 
without subjecting them to the loss of the 
ecclesiastical status. At a recent meeting of 
the Dumbarton Established Presbytery he 
moved and carried the transmission of an over- 
ture to the General Assembly touching the 
subscription of elders to formula. Dr. Story 
proposes to relieve the burdened consciences of 
elders by putting upon them, in place of the old 


burden, this easy yoke :— 
“TJ, A. B., do solemnly acknowledge the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of 


“| God, and the rule of faith and manners. I further 


profess my approbation of the Confession ratified by 
law in the year 1870, as the ‘public and avowed 
doctrines of this Church, and ‘containing the sum 
and substance of the doctrine of the Reformed 
Churches, to which I adhere.” 

The important point in this overture, it will be 
observed, is that the elders of the Church are 
no longer by it required to subscribe personally 
to the dogmas of the Confession of Faith, but 
only to give these their approbation as “the 
public and avowed doctrines” of the Reformed 
Church. They may believe what doctrines they 
choose ; though what they speak in the ear in 
closets they must not think of pressing upon 
the Church to proclaim upon the housetops. 
Theologians may appreciate this casuistical dis- 
tinction; but men with a healthy and robust 
sense of straighforwardness, happily free from 
the niceties of Dr. Tulloch’s “trained theo- 
logian,” will naturally conclude that, while it 
is meant as a loop-hole for heretics, it is, at 
the same time, an encouragement to half-honesty, 
which is sometimes more dangerous than mani- 
fest dishonesty. 


THE MARRIAGE AT CUCH BEHAR, 


The marriage of the Maharajah of Cuch Behar to 
the eldest daughter of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen 
is an event of no ordinary significance. Her Majesty, 
through her Private Secretary, sent her congratu- 
lations to Babu Sen on the occasion, which is mani- 
festly regarded in Government circles as an auspicious 
one. The marriage, indeed, was arranged under the 
direct sanction of the Impevzial authorities in India, 
who are the legal guardians of the young Prince, It 
is not so clear that the Maharajah’s own family are 
equally satisfied, and a bitter agitation on the subject 
ever since it wasmooted has threatened to rend asunder 
the Brahmo party throughout India. The dissentients, 
some of them men of high character and influence, 
objected that the parties were both too young for 
marriage under the Brahmo Law, which fixes the 
minimum age for the man at eighteen and the woman 
at fourteen. The Maharajah is but in his sixteenth 
year, and his bride at her last birthday was thirteen. 
Keshub Babu was implored to respect the law in the 
making of which he had himself taken part, and his 
refusal to listen to these protests was regarded as a 
lapse from high principle, altogether injurious to the 
character of a religious reformer, The Indian Mirror, 
the organ of Keshub Chunder Sen, has treated these 
remonstrances with much indifference, hinting 
anly that the circumstances, when they came to be 
fully known, would be found quite satisfactory. 
Probably the mesning of this is that the young 
people are notto see much of each other until they 


will be old enough for the requirements of the 
Brahmo or any other law of marriage. The arrange- 
ment appears very curious to the Western mind, 
which connects the idea of a wedding with the bride 
and bridegroom going off together. Certainly the 
last thing we should think of would be that the 
bride should go back home with her father, as the 
Maharani has done, and that the bridegroom should 
set out for a somewhat prolonged visit to the other 
side of the globe, as the Maharajah is going to do. 
Still, these are only the old ways in India, where 
children, we know, may be married at six und three, 
not to say sixteen and thirteen. The Brahmos seek 
to introduce new and better notions, but to the 
feeling of their countrymen it is they who are going 
too far. We could have wished that a marriage 
which in so many respects is one for sincere congra- 
tulation had been free from this objection. 

The wedding ceremony came off on Wednesday 
the 6th March. The account of it which appears in 
the Mirror, just to hand, shows that it was not 
without considerable difficulty that matters were 
finally arranged to meet the ideas of the Brahmos on 
the one hand and the Ranees on the other. The 
Maharajah and his family are not Brahmos, though. 
he has himself declared his adherence to the theistic 
faith. Certain objects of the idolatrous religion 
were present at the place, but were not worshipped. 
The Mirror informs us that “the muntras and ritual 
had been expurgated of all idolatry, Though the 
Rajah’s Purohits, who are orthodox Brahmins, were 
allowed to officiate at the ceremony, the hom was 
not performed during the marriage: but after the 
bride and her party left the place the Brahmins did 
perform it, and the bridegroom was present during 
its performance. Babu Krishna Behari Sen had to 
give away the bride, because a very senseless objec- 
tion had been taken to Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
going through that form. The Divine Seryice held. 
on the occasion was imterrupted by great uproar 
from all sides. The marriage vows were gone. 
through in the Andar, or inner apartments of the 
Bajbari, by the bridegroom and the bride, after the 
public ceremony. Here only three or four Brahmos 
were admitted. The principles of Brahmo marriage 
were barely preserved, but for all practical purposes 
the majority of our co-religionists present on the 
occasion were deeply dissatisfied. On the other. 
hand the Ranees, and the representatives of the 
Hindu element in the Cuch Behar Raj, were equally 
dissatisfied. They felt that the essential require- 
ments of a Hindu marriage had been set aside, and 
they were consequently distressed and angry. We- 
felt that our principles did not receive as much 
prominence as they should have obtained, and we 
were distressed accordingly. But we have this 
consolation, The essential principles of Brahmo. 
marriage have been maintained intact.” 


The Reb, Frederick Ashton, M.A. 


Ir was with a great shock that we received om 
Monday last the intelligence of the death, after a. 
sudden and brief illness, of our dear friend the Rey.. 
Frederick Ashton. The esteem in which he was 
held by all classes and denominations was manifested 
in the profound sensation with which the sad news. 
was received throughout Glossop and the neighbour- 
hood, as weli as by Unitarian circles in Manchester. 
His work in Glossop had been so successful, he had 
gathered around him and inspired with his own 
spirit such a band of teachers and fellow-workers in 
all departments, that we had come to look upon him: 
and to point to him as the model minister of a young” 
congregation, More recently he had extended his 
usefulness beyond the congregation,and was engaged 
in undertakings connected with the Manchester 
District Sunday School Association, where his loss: 
will be felt, as indeed it will be generally, as that of 
one whose place will not soon be filled. 
Frederick Ashton wasa native of Manchester. He 
was the second son of Mr. Councillor Ashton, and 
was born in the year 1848. Descended from Quaker” 
ancestors, his mind and disposition seemed m: 


on the gentle and pious type characteristic of the 


Society of Friends. From childhood he was remark- 
able for his modest and amiable demeanour. By 
those who had any share, however cas in his 
early instruction, the remembrance of his con- 
scientiousness and docility ‘will ever be 
valued possession. 

to be reverent and kind and thoughtful, 
flowers to blow or birds to sing. On the com 
of his school training, he went to business im : 
Manchester warehouse, where all his duties ere 


asl 
It was as natural for him — 
‘as for — 
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discharged with unfailing assiduity. But the inyin- 
cible tendency of his mind was towards the 
ministerial life, as most congenial to his tastes, and 
offering the most favourable opportunities for bene- 
volent aims and religious usefulness. After much 
deliberation he went to Oxford in October, 1869, 
entering himself at St. Edmund’s Hall. At the 
end of his three years’ course, he obtained his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, which subsequently 
was replaced by that of Master of Arts. 

After leaving the University he undertook mis- 
sionary work in connection with the chapel at Gee 
Cross, while he read theology with the Rey. H. Enfield 
Dowson. This proved a most fitting preparation for 
his ministerial career. At this time he obtained 
much distinction in the study of Hebrew at Owens 
College. His intense interest in the Sunday-school 
and in its classes and other allied institutions, rendered 
his connection with them of exceeding value; and 
the esteem and affection which he had conciliated 
were marked inan emphatic manner by the handsome 
presentations made to him on his resignation, Konds 
of mutual interest and respect were there formed, 
the rupture of which by his unexpected death will 
cause unfeigned grief in many hearts. The 
single-minded and amiable character of his assistant 
ministry at Gee Cross was equally conspicuous at 
Glossop, where, in 1875, he became the minister of 
the young congregation founded by the fostering 
care of the East Cheshire Union. No appointment 
could well have been more happily made. His 
prudence tempered his zeal; his plans, carefully 
thought out, were developed with the system and 
order of his business pursuits; he had a winning 
knack of securing sympathy and aid from his 
professional and lay friends alike; and, with equal 
skill and success, had obtained influence and regard 
in many circles in which his religious views were 
unacceptable. 

On the Rey. John Page Hopps leaving the Glasgow 
pulpit for Leicester, Mr. Ashton received a unani- 
mous invitation to become minister of the former ; 
but although this presented an advancement in pro- 
fessional position and calary of no ordinary kind, he 
was so devoted to the work he had taken in hand 
that he decided to remain with his friends at Glossop. 

Mr. Ashton had musical tastes and acquirements 
which proved a valuable auxiliary to his labours. 
Before going to the University he was a member of 
the choir of Strangeways Free Church, where, under 
Dr. Beard and the Rev. Brooke Herford, he received 
many of his early religious impressions, and in con- 
nection with its agencies cultivated his practical talent 
for educational and moral usefulness. His musical 
enthusiasm well fitted him for the conduct of 
singing classes, in the salutary influences of which 
he had almost unbounded faith. In Glossop, his 
talent and zeal as an organiser and conductor of 
concerts and similar entertainments was widely appre- 
ciated, and he was secretary to the Choral Union, 
which included members of nearly all the choirs 
in the town, and his amiable disposition, not 
less than his technical knowledge, secured gene- 
ral confidence.—In September last Mr. Ashton 
married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Samuel Denby, 
of Dukinfield. In celebration of this event the 
congregation presented to him a handsome timepiece. 
To this affectionate congregation, to the teachers 
and scholars, and, above all, to his young widow and 
his parents, his death from an attack of English 
cholera has come with appalling suddenness. To- 
gether with very many friends, we would offer them 
our deepest sympathy. 

The funeral takes place this day (Thursday), at 
Brooklands Cemetery, Sale, at one o’clock. 


Anthony Martin, Gsq., of Ebesham. 


Onty recently our friends at Evesham sustained a 
great loss in the death of the Rev. John Colston, 
and now another heavy loss has fallen upon them in 
the death of Mr. Anthony Martin, which event 
occurred early on the morning of the 10th inst. The 
Anquirer says of him that he was born on the 3rd 
of August, 1813, at Tansor, near Oundle, in the 
- eounty of Northampton. His father was a man of 
strong intellect, and not less remarkable for his 
fidelity to the religious convictions in favour of 
Unitarianism which he adopted early in life. It 
was his custom to assemble his servants and 
ljabourers for worship in his house, as there was no 
Unitarian chapel in the neighbourhood, and Mr. 
Martin took frequent pleasure in relating how he 
must kave imbibed the principles which dis- 
tinguished not only his father but himself. He was 
educated for the medical profession in Birmingham 
and Dublin, and in January, 1840, went to reside in 


Eyesham as a general practitioner, and was not long’ 


in establishing a practice, which was due not less to 
his skill than to lis fine personal qualities, Under 
a somewhat brusque manner he possessed a firm and 
ready judgment and a deep natural tenderness, and 
he became the personal friend as well as the “good 
physician,” in the homes of his numerous patients, 
amongst whom he numbered some of every condi- 
tion in life and of every variety of opinion, His 
enness on religious and political topics was 


au 
&9 obviously the product of a yoble and truth-loying 


nature that it could not alienate the respect and 
regard of those who differed from him, and the 
result was that he at once achieved success in his 
profession and took a leading place amongst his 
fellow-townsmen in all religious, political, and social 
affairs, He was constant in his attendance on 
public worship, and while his health permitted, a 
punctual teacher in the Sunday school. In politics 
he soon became, and he always continued to be, a 
leader in the Liberal party, and when the period of 
his long illness set in he was regarded as the wisest 
counsellor to whom his fellow-townsmen could on 
all occasions resort. Soon after his settling at 
Evesham he set on foot a Medical Provident Society, 
which has been in active and useful operation up to 
the present time. He was for many years a member 
of the Town Council, and twice filled the office of 
mayor. Some years ago he wasappointed a borough 
magistrate, and in this, asin every other opportunity 
of usefulness, he discharged his duties with honour 
and ability. In 1870 an accidental fall from his 
horse was the cause of a spinal affection, which, at the 
end of the year deprived him of the use of his lower 
limbs. For seven years he was confined to his 
couch, and he suffered almost constant pain of a 
very acute kind. This terrible trial for a strong and 
active man served but to bring out the depth of his 
religious nature, the fullness of his affections, and the 
power of hismind. These gave him an elevation of 
character which won the reverence of his familv and 
friends. No murmur at his lot ever escaped him. 
No duty which a man so aftlicted could possibly 
fulfil did he ever neglect. He has long been re- 
garded with an esteem which it is rarely the lot of 
man to acquire under any circumstances. His 
presence was a power of good. Hyen the memory 
of such a man remains as a valuable possession. 
THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 
REV. E. C. TOWNE, B.A. 
IV, 
THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 

In regard to the form under which sacrament is 
generally known, that of the symbolical bread and 
wine, the significant facts are as follows. The gospel 
of ‘John’ makes no mention of this. It is entirely 
silent in regard to any special breaking of bread and 
giving of wine. The two gospels of ‘ Matthew’ and 
‘Mark’ relate how Jesus broke bread and gave one cup 
of wine, but neither of them intimate that Christ ex- 
pected hisact to beimitated. They donot tell us that he 
said, “This doin remembrance of me.” The only gospel 
which has these words is that of ‘ Luke;’ and ‘Luxe’ 
has them only in reference to the breaking of bread. 
There are two cups of wine in ‘ Luke,’ one before the 
bread and one after it. No account has been taken 
of the first one, and as far as anything in the Gospels 
goes, no account need have been taken of the other. 
The breaking of bread would have fully met all that 
the Gospels tell us Christ said. Lt would also have 
made a sufficient symbol, better for its simplicity, 
and very much better for the absence of the wine 
cup. 

Paul does, indeed, say [in 1 Cor. xi. 23] that he 
had “received of the Lord,” that the “This do in 
remembrance of me” was said both after the wine 
and after the bread. But itis perfectly clear that 
Paul was mistaken (just as, during Christ’s life, 
John was wrong in wanting to call down fire from 
heaven, and Peter was wrong when he rebuked 
Christ for expecting death), Paul, who had never 
seen Christ, says that he “received from the Lord,” 
a fact which none of the Gospels record. Paul 
meant that he had received it in a dream or vision. 
But we know to-day, what Paul did not know, that 
to dream that a thing took place may or may not be 
correct. And as all the real evidence is decidedly 
against Paul’s dream, we cannot accept it. 

In the supper which Christ ate with his disciples 
Jewish custom and law rigorously demanded four 
full cups of wine to each person,—one when the 
blessing was asked, one after the breaking of bread, 
one after the roast lamb, and one to conclude the 
feast. These the company must unite in, and they 
might put in others as much as they chose. Each 

erson was to have four cups of wine. Dr. Eders- 
fede cites the Talmud on the subject in the follow- 
ing passage of his volume on “The Temple” (p. 
202). 

OA dine to the Jerusalem Talmud, it was 
intended to express Israel’s joy on the Paschal night, 
and even the poorest must have ‘at least four cups, 
though he were to receive the money for it from the 
poor’s. box.’ If he cannot otherwise obtain it, the 
Talmud adds, ‘ he must sell or pawn his coat, or hire 
himself out for these four cups of wine.’ ” 

And yet it was a matter of tradition only, like that 
of not eating with unwasher. hands. Dr. Edersheim 
says: “The use of wine, in the Paschal Supper, 
though not mentioned in the Law, was strictly en- 
joined by tradition.” A traditional matter of this 
sort is not likely to have been taken up and specially 
consecrated by Christ. Four cups of wine to every 
one! It is not very likely that Christ would have 
asked them to make all this drinking of wine a me- 
morial of him. Paul has it, from his dream, that 
Christ said: ‘This do, as oft as ye drink, in remem- 
brance of me.” It would have been very often, and 


would have been a very unsuitable symbol. Paul 
complains in fact that some of his communicants at 
Corinth became drunk, 

The custom then was to meet every day, asa 
social circle or family, There was no other church 
than this social one, And having all things in 
common they took the chief meal of the day 
together, according to a not unfrequent ancient 
custom. This meal Paul calls the erie supper. 
The word Kyriac is an adjective from the Greek 
word for “lord” or “master.” It means “relating 
to the master”—to Christ as the Teacher, or master 
of disciples. The word became huk in Scotch and 
church in English, A very exact rendering, 
therefore, both of the word and the meaning, 
is to say, “church supper,” only remembering 
that it was not “church” in our sense, but 
in their sense of a disciple’s social circle. That 
is, it was a social church supper, made to imitate 
more or less the Jewish festival supper. A wro 
idea is given by our version where it says “the 
Lord’s supper,” as if Christ were a being of divinity, 
and as if he commanded this supper and dictated its 
features. Christ was simply ‘the teacher,” and this 
supper was simply a social supper of the Christian 
disciples, entirely designed and arranged by them, to 
imitate Christ’s last passover supper with His 
disciples and to express their brotherly union. There 
was no thought of any such solemn sacrament as 
the communion afterwards became. To eat together 
as Christ and His disciples had done was the main 
idea, and so little was the occasion like our com- 
munion, that Paul says that by their excess in eating 
and drinking some of the members were sick, some 
were become invalids, and some had even died. The 
breaking of bread was incidental to this social supper, 
and the symbolic drinking together was connected 
with drinking themselves drunk. 

It is a conclusion equally hasty and erroneous of 
some persons that we could have a communion 
service by having a church supper. That would be 
following the example of erring disciples. And since 
we find that this was the idea of the disciples at so 
early a period, what reason have we to believe that 
Christ set sacredly apart the breaking of bread even ? 
If his disciples had understood him to do this they 
surely would have set it sacredly apart themselves. 
Instead of having it every day, as a part of the daily 
meal, they would have had it by itself, and would 
have made it less common. ‘They did not do 
this because they did not have any special idea 
of its sacredness. Evidently, as far as they knew, 
Christ had not set it apart as a sacrament. 

In the gospel of “ John,” as I have said already, no 
allusion even is made to a symbolic use of bread and 
wine. Instead of this, a symbolic washing of feet is 
related. Christ took the basin and towel, as was 
sometimes done by a host to show extreme respect 
and friendship to his guests, and did the ordinary 
servants’ work of washing the feet of the disciples, 
as they reclined at table. His design was to teach 
in the strongest possible manner perfect humility and 
helpfulness, readiness to do anything at the dictate 
of brotherly love. But we do not take the washing 
of feet as an institution, not even when Christ says, 
“ Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. I have 
given you an example, that ye also should do as I 
have done to you.” It was a lesson simply, not the 
institution of an ordinance, and was to be obeyed in 
the spirit rather than in the letter. Just so the 
use of the symbolic bread and wine was a lesson, 
not an institution, and we are to imitate it literally 
only so far as will help us to carry out its spirit. 
We need not use the cup of wine, nor the bowl and 
towel, because we cannot, in our circumstances, 
make a good symbol out of wine-drinkirg, or 
out of feet-washing. The breaking of bread 
even was not made an ordinance by Christ. 
Paul began to have the idea of making it a special 
ordinance, but that was not Christ’s idea when he 
broke the bread. Jesus was not a legalist, to make 
rites and ordinances, but a prophet and exemplar. 
He did not deal so much in injunctions as he did in 
examples and promises. He set forth principles and 
comprehensive truths, and left measures and defini= 
tions to the judgment of reason and conscience. He 
did not ordain our Sunday, for example; our sole 
authority in him for it is the general principle 
of doing whatever will best carry out his spirit 
and truth. So it need not disturb us to 
find that he gave no J/aw for sacrament, 
and does not bind us, even to the literal fol- 
lowing of his example. To carry out the spirit 
of his example is the one essential thing. To do 
that we must take away additions which originated 
with Paul, which turned simple breaking of bread 
into the ‘body and blood’ ordinance, involving a use 
of the wine cup neither true to the spirit of Christ 
nor faithful to his example. This we will examine 
in our next, 

(Zo be continued.) 
——_ > ___—_—— 

Bouton: COMMISSION-STREET.—At the close of 
the bazaar on Saturday last it was found that the 
amount realised, with donations, was £699. 

MonryrkA.—The Rey. T. Leyland has accepted 
the invitation extended to him from Burnley, and 
will enter upon his duties at Midsummer, 
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schools. The thanks of the Association are due to | gathering than school. Teachers, 14; scholars, 76. 
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and conducts the closing service. Teachers, 28; 
ing an appearance more like a family gathering than | scholars, 149. 

of sal In one case there were upwards of thirty | Northampton—Children’s service in morning in- 
scholars present, and in both cases the utmost order | stead of school; all heartily engage init. Attend- 
prevailed, 


ance improved since the adoption of this change; 
At Upper Chapel School, the formation of. singing | afternoon attendance very good; minister at work in 
classes, conducted by a competent teacher, has been 


the school; discipline good ; singing good; scholars 
found very helpful.’ I would earnestly call the atten- | attentive; questions answered well. Teachers, 14; 
tion of the managers of our schools to this matter. 


scholars, 155. : 
The improvement in the singing at the above school In 1877 the number of teachers was 321, average 
is very marked, and’ is a new source of pleasure to 


attendance 1504; in 1878 the number is 320, average 
both teachers and scholars. attendance 1404. The number of scholars in 1877 
. . 2,272, average attendance 7374 ; in 1878 the num- 

The prepared lessons recently issued are in very baie ; 2° : 
treneral use in our schools, and although the competi- ber *is | 5960, end‘ average ‘attendance S080}. | Hive 
tive examination scheme does not seem to grow in 


years ago the ae of teachers was 275, with an 
. ; : 5 average attendance of 648. 
tavow, weg Lipiraete oberg 3 gt Mich’ Boe The income for the last year, including a balance 
It would perhaps be wrong on my part not to say 


in hand of £1. 0s, 74d,, has been £25, 3s, 4d., and the 
a word on one of the weak points still existing in 


expenditure just equals £25. 3s, 4d. 

our schools. I refer to classes under the care of 
persons who make no pretence of having much 
capacity for teaching. They are pressed into the 
work because there is no one else to do it. Now it 
seems to me that this is a weakness which ought not 
much longer to exist. It would be better to have 
only one school session a day, if it’ was all that the 
teaching power at our disposal would enable us to do 
well, rather than have two sessions, and part of our 
work be so imperfectly done. When a class of this 
kind is asked what they haye been doing, the 
answer is “nothing in particular;’ and when the 
scholars are asked if they can remember anything 
they have read, no answer is given. In making the 
above statement, I hope I shall not be misunderstood ; 
my object is simply to find a remedy for what we all 
admit to be a defect, and I think the means to this 
end are'two-fold. First: the formation of teachers’ 
classes, where persons willing to help us might have 
a little preparatory training, and where a standard of 
competent’ teaching might be obtained, Second: 
the substitution of a children’s service of worship 
instead of school in the morning. This would enable 
us to economise our teaching power, and would, if 
properly conducted, produce many other desirable 
results. Three of our schools have now adopted this 
plan, and in each case the teachers speak favourably 
of the change. At Northampton the attendance has 
been improved since this change was introduced, and 
in no case has there been a falling off in consequence 
of giving up school. I am pleased to have such 
testimony in fayour of this- plan, because I have 
long held the opinion that we keep the school 
idea too prominent in our arrangements. Our 
legitimate work now is the religious training of the 
young, and a well-conducted service seems'to me one 
of the most helpful means to accomplish this purpose. 
Simultaneous occupation, a common basis of sym- 
pathy, pleasant associations with the exercise of 
worship, a means of bringing the children of the rich 
and poor together, are all possibilities which may be 
fairly hoped for from such an arrangement, and I 
cannot but think that it is in this direction we must 
look for the solution of some of our difficulties. 

The visitor next gives a number of notesrespecting 
the schools visited. 

Stannington.—School small; meetsin morning from 
10 to 12 o’clock. Writing lesson a prominent feature. 
Morning school attended chiefly by girls, Boys come 


BELFAST UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


On Sunday last the annual sermons in aid of the 
Unitarian Society were preached by the Rey. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross, in the morning im the 
Church of the Second Congregation, Rosemary-street, 
and in the evening at Mountpottinger. Collections 
above the average were made on each occasion, The 
discourses, which treated of the present position of the 
Unitarian cause in contrast with the Trinitarian 
doctrinal beliefs, were delivered in a most eloquent 
and attractive manner, and were listened to with rapt 
attention. 

The annual meeting was held on Monday evening, 
at half-past seven o’clock, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Second Congregation, Rosemary-street. The president 
(the Rey. J. C., Nelson, M.A.), occupied the chair. 
Amongst those present were:—The Revs. J.C. Street, 
T. Leyland, H. M‘Gowan, R. C. Smith, O. Thompson, 
H. E. Dowson, B.A., A. Gordon, M.A., James Pollard, 
Messrs. R. M‘Calmont, Thomas Major, J. Smith, A. 
Forrest, David Young, James M‘Williams, A. Green- 
field, David M‘Master, T. M‘Clelland, Wm. M‘Calmont, 
Wim. Dobbin, John M‘Dowell, James Lamont, K. 
Stewart, D. W. Moore, Wm. Ritchie, Wm. Rankin, 
L. Dobbin, John Kennedy, H. Darbyshire, H. Hynd- 
man, A. L, Knox, J. Ritchie, George Fisher, J. My 
Darbishire, James Kinnear, — Davids, John M‘Cal- 
mont, G. M* Stewart, T, Osborne, Wm. Greenfield, 
Wm. Spackman, E, Gardner, J. Lees, J. M‘Neill, J. 
L, Polley, Wm. Stitt, Arthur Stitt, John M‘Griftin, 
D. Lowry, &c. 


troductory address, said the gentlemen whom they 
had selected as members of their committee were 


and ability that they could confidently count on: the 
charged, and he was pretty sure that when they had 
heard the report read the expectations they had 
formed regarding that committee would haye 
been much more than fully realised—that, in fact, 


that the society was in a more thriving and prosperous 


wars, ‘scarcely ended, and of more horrid wars to 
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The CHAIRMAN, in the course of a lengthened in-. 


animated with so much zeal, earnestness, discretion, 


work committed to their care being studiously dis- 


they had discharged their duties in such a manner. 


condition than it had been at any former period. He | 
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come, they had, thank God, some honest, upright, 
and truly patriotic statesmen who were striving; 
and he trusted successfully, though amidst much 
obloquy, to save the country and Europe from being 
further deluged with human blood. (Applause.) Inthe 
course of his further remarks the Chairman, cons 
demned in strong terms the action taken by the Rey, 
Mr. Napier at the recent meeting of the Ulster 
Association in his attempt to throw discredit upon 
the management of this society, and subsequently by 
correspondence in the public papers, with the aid of 
the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, endeavouring to show that this 
society was disseminating literature of a demoralising 
nature. This statement had been refuted inthe most 
decided manner, and he was only deeply grieved that 
neither of his brother ministers referred to had had 
the grace to withdraw the imputation which was 
proved to be so unfounded. ) 

The annual report, from which we take the follow- 
ing extracts, was then read by the SECRETARY :— 

“ At the respective annual meetings of the Unitarian 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and 
the Northern Sunday School Association, held in May, 
1877, a resolution having been passed amalgamating © 


‘these two societies into one, under the title of the 


Unitarian Society, in which are incorporated the 
Unitarian Society for the Diffusion of Christian Know- 
ledge and the Northern Sunday School Association ; 
and at the same meetings a code of rules for the Amal- 
gamated Society having been adopted, and an 
executive committee appointed for the ensuing year, 
your executive committee, so appointed, met on 11th 
May, 1877, and entered upon their duties. By this 
code of rules it is arranged that the year of the 
society terminates with the 3lst of December. The 
report of your committee, therefore, only covers 
a period of eight months, since the last annual 
meetings. Your Executive Committee have held 12 
ordinary monthly meetings, one adjourned meeting, 
and five special meetings. At their first meeting 
they unanimously elected Mr. James M. Darbishire 
as their chairman, and at the same meeting appointed 
various sub-committees to carry on the Pies adr 
It was resolved that the first meeting of general com- 
mittee should be held, in accordance with rule 10, on 
the 18th May, 1877, and accordingly your General 
Committee met on that date, and in pursuance of the - 
above rule appointed the Rev. 8. C. Nelsen as the 
president of the society. Your General Committee 
have held four meetings during the year, at which 
the proceedings of the Executive Committee previous 
to each meeting were reviewed, and reports read from 
the sub-committees. : r 

“ Sunday School Work:.—Your committee have been 
aided largely in the Sunday school department of 
their work by the sub-committee, which includes 
most of the members of the old committee of the 
Northern Sunday School Association. Their workhas 
been satisfactorily performed. 


“ Subscribers.—Your committee gladly report that 
the number of subscribers to the society during the 
past year was about.330. They are of opinion that 
by a little extra effort this number might be consi- ~ 
derably increased. 

“ Distribution of Tracts—Jointly with the Mis- 
sionary Association, your committee had the services 
of a colporteur during the year. Through this 


| agency a house-to-house visitation was carried on, 


the reports of which show that 6,278 visits had been 
made, and 7,541 tracts distributed. Upwards of 1,000 
tracts have also been given away at the Depository 
during the year. Your committee believe that in 
this way they have done a considerable amount of 
good work. ' 

* Finances.—The treasurer’s statement shows in de- 
tail the receipt and expenditure during the y 
But your committee call attention to the fact that a 

ood deal of money has been expended upon the 
Sacto to make it in every way suitable for 
business, and as a place of call for our friends from 
all parts of the county. The committee beg to 
report that stock was taken on the 3lst December, * 
and it was found that the estimated value was about 
£300. Peeks 

“ Sub-Commuttees.—The plan of appointing sub-com- 
mittees to carry on the different departments of the 
work under the direction of the general and execu- 
tive committees has answered well. By thisarr 
ment the work in all its detail has been canetily, 
done, and the efficiency of the society greatly 
promoted. In conclusion, your committee rejoice to — 
know that the society is in a prosperous condition, — 
doing with efficiency the work which it was estab- 
lished to perform.” ire eh oe 

Mr. HueH HynpMan read the financial statem 
The es of mig in a cen Py ps 
largely augmented, an1 altho from yarior 
aeneee, he” eonntey hatha I wed a slig 
decrease, still, on the whole the list of sub- c 
scriptions was very satisfactory, and the total — 
number of subscribers was continually ine 
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carried by which the Unitarian Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Christian Knowledge and the Northern Sun- 
day School Association were amalgamated, He 
thought that the report which their secretary had 
read to them would convince them that no part of 
the work of the former societies had been overlooked 
and that the entire work had been carried on with 
greater efficiency. (Applause.) Mr. Street further 
said their work had not been without its. diffi- 
culties. He did not mean that there had not 
been harmony within their borders, but what he 
referred to was from outside. He had not intended 
to say a single word about that unpleasant corres- 
pondence, which the chairman had taken up in 
such an able, reasonable, and decided manner, In 
the report no allusion had been made to it. This was 
simply because they felt perfectly safe in the hands 
of the public; and they were proud to say that they, 
asa society, had never given the initiative for cal- 
umnious proceedings, and just as had been their 
course hitherto, so now they passed the intended 
injury by, confident that the verdict of the dis- 
ermminating public would be in their favour, 

Mr. M‘CALMONT seconded the resolution. 

The Rey. R. C. SMITH, in suvporting the resolu- 
tion, said, as a retiring member of the committee, and 
one whose name was not eligible for re-election 
owing to his early departure from Belfast, perhaps 
he might with more propriety than other speakers 
refer to the activity and earnestness which had been 
displayed by the executive and sub-committee 
during the period of their office. Societies such as 
this always needed careful attention to ensure success, 
but especially was such attention necessary when 
from the very nature of the amalgamation a certain 
amount of reorganisation had to take place. This 
work, which was of no light character, had been 
carried out in the most complete manner, and the 
report presented to-night was most successful in 
every particular, and spoke well for the future career 
of the society. 

Mr. JAMES M. DARBISHIRE moved—“ That this 
meeting records its high satisfaction of the successful 
working of the society during the past year, and con- 
gratulates the members upon the efficiency of its 
work since the amalgamation of the Unitarian Society 
and the Northern Sunday School Association.” In 
the course of a few appropriate observations, he said 
they stood in a far higher position as an amalgamated 
society than they did when they were divided into 
two separate societies. 

Mr. GARDNER, solicitor, in seconding the resolution, 
said it was probably appropriate that his name should 
be connected with the support of that resolution, as he 
was the person principally responsible for the scheme 
of amalgamation, under which the two societies 
had been working during the past year as one 
organisation. It was his privilege at their last 
annual meeting to submit that scheme for their 
acceptance. He then held out hopes that a 
larger and more effective work would be done by 
their society, and he thought he might ask them, 
in yiew of what had been stated that evening, to say 
that those hopes had already been largely realised. 
In a word, the working of the new system had been 
in other hands, and their management had merited 
their heartiest recognition. The amalgamation 
seemed to have been most fitting in the nature of 
things. (Applause.) 

Mr. T. M‘CLELLAND supported the resolution, 
which was passed. 

Mr. G. FISHER moved a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, B.A., for his kindness in preaching 
the annual sermons on behalf of the society, and 
assured him of the society’s appreciation of the 
valuable services he had thereby rendered to the 
cause of liberal Christianity in the North of Ireland. 

The Rey. D. THoMPSON seconded the resolution. 

The Rey. T. LEYLAND, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said, if it was a good custom for the society 
to supply any books or papers subscribers desired 
_ irrespective of being Unitarian in their senti- 
ments, it was certainly an excellent custom for the 
society to invite each year some eminent and 
scholarly minister to preach their annual sermons. 
And oteehe fe like My. Smith, he meditated crossing 
the Channel again, yet, as he had stood upon the 
society’s platform before he became a minister in 
Ireland, he trusted he should do so again in the 
future, although settled in England. In whatever 
sphere of labour his lot might be cast he would carry 
with him a vivid impression of the earnestness and 
activity displayed in denominational work by the 
laymen’ of Belfast. He had great pleasure in sup- 
porting the resolution, for he knew that the preacher 
was (as indeed the English and Scotch ministers 
generally were) in complete accord with the liberal 
policy of the Association. 

The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

_ The Rey. J. C. Srrext stated that Mr. Dowson had 
been suddenly called away from the meeting, and 
was then on his way to England. 

_ The secretaries were instructed to convey to Mr. 
Dowson a copy of the foregoing resolution, together 
with the expression of regret at the cause of his 
premature departure. 

On the motion of H. HynpMAN, 4 LL.B., 
seconded by Mr. J. R. NEuLL, a cordial welcome was 
accorded to the representatives of the British and 
Foreign and Scottish Associations, and tendering to 
those associations the warmest sympathies and good 

fo cre vox, Esq., of Glasgow, responded in an able 
and linteresting address, dealing with the present 
condition and prospects of Unitarianisu in Scotland, 


and expressing the pleasure it gave him to recipro- 
cate, on behalf of the Association he had the honour 
to represent, the earnest good wishes which the 
resolution had conveyed. 

ne election of the Committee was then proceeded 
with, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Noricr.—Our friends would oblige it they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


ERRATA.—We are requested to state that the 
arrangements for Dr. Sexton’s lectures at Reading 
were made some weeks before it was known that 
Mr. Voysey was to preach at the Unitarian Church 
there. In noticing Mr. Harrison’s “ Continental 
Holiday” last week the word “letters” should be read 
for “ lectures.” 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Rey. Edward 
Allen, of Lydgate, has been appointed minister of 
Walmsley Chapel, and will enter on: his duties in the 
first week in June next. 

ACCRINGTON DistRicr SuNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The third conference in connection with the 
above Union took place at. Burnley on Saturday last, 
the 13th inst., when over forty persons were present 
from Colne, Burnley, Newchurch, Padiham, and Ac- 
crington, After tea, the President of the Union, Mr. 
Peter Bibby, was called to the chair, and opened the 
proceedings with a few introductory remarks, after 
which the Rev, Joseph Freeston read a paper on 
“Religion and Natural Law,’ which he spoke of 
under the following heads:—l, Physical Laws; 2. 
The Organic Laws; 3, Moral Law’; 4. The Spiritual 
Laws. Mr. Freeston gave several anecdotes from 
everyday life with good effect. After the paper the 
following persons took part in the discussion :—Rev. 
H.S. Solly, M.A., Rev. W. Matthews, Messrs. Anderton 
and Waddington. After a reply from Mr. Freeston, 
the conference was brought to a close by a vote of 
thanks to Mr, Freeston. for his excellent paper, and 
the benediction closed the proceedings. 

ASHFORD, Kent.—The second anniversary services 
in connection with the chapel in this town were held 
on Sunday last, when the Rey. E. R. Grant, of Maid- 
stone, preached two able and appropriate sermons. 
On the following day there was a congregational tea 
meeting in the schoolroom, after which addresses 
were delivered by the Minister, the Rev. J. Moden, 
the Rey. E. R. Grant, and other gentlemen. Mr. 
Moden referred to the difficulties the friends of the 
movement had had to contend with, in spite of 
which they were able to record steady and increas- 
ing prosperity. The different congregational agencies 
set on foot had been successful. The Sunday School 
had, he said, more than doubled itself during the last 
few months, and the Mutual Improvement Society, 
held in the schoolroom, had just completed the work 
of its second session, and at the last meeting the 
members had presented him with a handsome gold 
pencil case as a mark of their esteem for what he had 
done among them in the capacity of President. Mr. 
Grant spoke of the need of hopefulness and earnest- 
ness on the part of the congregation as the means to 
greater success ; while Mr. J. E. Mace, in replying to 
a vote of thanks to the Kent and Sussex Association, 
urged the people to try and do some little for the 
British and Foreign Association, from whom the 
greater part of the money was obtained for carrying 
on the Liberal movement in the town. 

BELFAst.—A concert in aid of the funds of the 
Hopeton-street Schools was held in the church on the 
1lth inst. The programme, which was varied, was 
gone through with great spirit. The Rev. J.C. Street 
was in the chair. We are glad to learn that, as on a 
similar occasion a few months ago, the concert was 
well patronised. The proceedings were interspersed 
by readings from Dickens, Wilkie Collins, &e. A 
hearty vote of thanks was carried by acclamation to 
Mr. Street, and to the ladies and gentlemen who had 
so generously given their services, on the motion of 
Mr. James Kinnear, secretary, seconded by Geo. 
Fisher, Esq. 

BIRMINGHAM: OLD MEETING.— NINETY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY.—On Sunday the 14th the anniver- 
sary sermons were preached by the Rey. R, A. Arm- 
strong, B.A., of Nottingham. In the morning, Mr, 
Armstrong dwelt upon the sense of duty which seems 
inherent in all men, except idiots and those whose 
nature has been perverted by a long career of crime 
or vicious self-indulgence. The moral commands of 
the great religious teachers, simply put forward with 
a “Thou shalt,” or “Thou shalt not,’ were obeyed 
without any reason why being) asked or given, ages 
before the utilitarian philosophy was conceived; and 
the consciences of men are still stirred by appeals to 
the same sense, which are more potent than the 
strictest logical reasoning. In the evening, Mr. 
Armstrong preached from Is., xli., 6, and also alluded 
to Paul’s words, “ Bear ye one another’s burthen,” 
and also, “ Hvery man must bear his own burthen,” 
showing that there was no contradiction between the 
two sayings. All great reformers have had to bear 
in loneliness fora time the burthen of the message 
which they felt called to deliver, and to seek far and 
wide for sym tic helpers. Noman can do the 
work of another; but, while we cannot depute 
another to do ow proper work, cannot transfer any 


part of our duties, we may follow the example of 
Christ, who, burdened as he was, and lonely in his 
greatness, yet was always ready to’ alleviate the 
sufferings and lighten the burthens of others. Large 
congregations assembled, many friends from our 
other chapels being present at these most important 
discourses. 

BIRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE-STREET DOMESTIC 
Mission.—The congregational annual meeting was 
held at the close of the evening service last Sunday 
week, The Rev. J. Wilson presided. The annual 
report was read by the secretary. It congratulates 
the members upon the success that has attended the 
mission during the year, The services have been 
well attended, and the committee point out the great 
increase in the number of persons meeting for worship. 
Collections have been made monthly, and liberally 
responded to, the average amount being largerthan any 
preceding year. At the committee meeting in April last 
the com mittee had under their notice the advisability of 
electing “chapel wardens,” whose duties should be 
to look after the comfort, welfare, &c., of the congre- 
gation. After some little discussion, it was decided 
to try the plan for a month. At the close of this 
time it had worked so well that the committee 
elected two members to hold office until the end of 
the congregational year. It was resolved by the 
committee to hold a special service on the first 
Sunday in July last, and contributions of plants and 
flowers were invited, and upwards of 60 friends 
contributed. The services were a great success. 
The harvest thanksgiving services were also held ; 
plants, flowers, vegetables, bread, &c., were liberally 
given, The Rey. J. Wilson conducted the morning 
service, the Rey. J. Gordon the evenirg; collections 
were made at the close of the sermons. In Decem- 
ber the annual tea meeting was held, at which about 
200 of our friends were present. After tea Dr. Russell 
presided. The committee trust that the year now 
entered upon will be as happy and prosperous as: the 
past. The treasurer’s report showed a balance in hand. 
A resolution adopting the reports was carried. A 
committee of fifteen was elected for the current year. 
Mr. A. Ashford was re-elected treasurer, W. H. Lamb 
secretary. Messrs. Wolley and Lamb were elected’ to 
hold office as wardens for the ensuing year. A vote 
of thanks to the retiring officers brought the meeting 
to a close.—On Tuesday last a dramatic entertainment 
was given by the members of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Upwards of 400 persons were present. 


BrigHtTon.—The annual soiree in connection with 
the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society of 
the Free Christian Church took place on Wednesday 
evening, in the Masonic Rooms, Royal Pavilion. 
After a social meal the chair was taken by the Presi- 
dent (the Rev. T..R. Dobson), who was supported by 
the Vice-Presidents (Mr. W. 8. Blackstone and Mr, R: 
Burgess), the Secretaries (Messrs. J. Gordon and 
W. francis). There were 120 present, including 
several of the congregation. Mr. Gordon read the 
third annual report, which stated that several mem- 
bers had been addded to their number, and their 
meetings had been well attended throughout the two 
sessions; 22 ordinary meetings had been held, the 
average attendance being 13. The report expressed 
their great obligations to the President, he having 
been present at no less than 21 out of 22 meetings of 
the society. From the Treasurer’s account it ap- 
peared that a balance of £1, 4s. 5d. had been brought 
forward from the last year, and it was expected that 
the accounts for the two past sessions would be 
equally satisfactory. The report concluded by ex- 
pressing obligations of the society to the Church 
Committee for their liberality in granting the use of 
the vestry for their meetings—On the motion of 
My, Lloyd, the report was adopted.—The Chairman 
congratulated them upon the satisfactory nature of 
the report. He, of course, being the first president 
of the society, felt an unusual amount of interest in 
it, and was thoroughly proud of it. This feeling, he 
was assured, was shared by every member. He 
should like to have been addressing the young women 
as wellasthe young men. But he wasnotina position 
to do so, because, for want of a proper place in which 
they could meet, they had not a Ladies’ Society. 
He hoped when they had a proper room he should 
have the pleasure of meeting the members of this 
Society, and at the next year’s meeting to address 
ladies as well as gentlemen. Mr. Francis proposed, 
My. Slatter seconded, a vote of thanks to the Presi- 


‘dent and Vice-Presidents, the Secretaries, and the 


ladies who had superintended the catering arrange- 
ments. The performance of an excellent and well- 
arranged programme: occupied the remainder of the 
evening, Messrs. W. Francis, W. Stevens, J. Gordon, 
A, Wilson, F. Thomas, R. Stevens, E. Warren, G. 
Vaughan, E. Branch, Misses Lacey, Attwood, Stevens, 
Vaughan, Nash, Slater, and Mrs, I’, Hilton, and Mrs, 
Slater taking part. 

GuAscow: SouTH SAtnt MUNGO-STREET CHURCH. 
On Sunday, April 14, this church held its annual 
meeting, when the sixth annual report was submitted 
to the members, subscribers, and friends of the church. 
The report states that though several accessions have 
been made to the church-roll, numerous losses have 
also been sustained by members’ removing to a 
distance, emigration, and death. Amongst the latter 
it numbers Mr. Alex. Vallance, one of the founders of 
the church. The Rey. William Mitchell, minister of 
the church, has delivered lectures oo instructive 
subjects during the winter evenings: The annual 
sermons on behalf of the congregation were preached 
in November last by the Rev. J. C. Street, of Belfast. 
At the two congregational social meetings held’ during 
the year Rey. I’, W. Walters has spoken. The children’s 
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¢éhurch and Sunday-school still continues to be a 
source of good, although the teachers regret to state 
the attendance of the previous year has not been 
maintained. There is still a debt of £200 on the 
church, which the committee is doing its best to 
liquidate. “he report is prefaced by the annual 
sermon by the Rey. William Mitchell, on “ The Ideal 
of a Christian Church.” 

KenpAL.—On Thursday a bazaar was held in the 

Mechanics’ Institute in aid of the fund being raised 
for the erection of schools in connection with the 
Kendal Unitarian Chapel. The room was tastefully 
ornamented, and the stalls, six in number, contained 
a display of handsome and valuable articles. The 
ladies who presided over the stalls were Miss Green- 
how, Miss Mawson, Miss Rudd, Miss Kate Rudd, Miss 
L. Rudd, Miss M. Rudd, Mrs. Macdonald, Mrs. Hey- 
wood. Shortly before noon the business of the day was 
opened by the Rey. J. Macdonald, the newly-appointed 
minister, who said he was glad to have the privilege 
of speaking a few words on the opening of the 
bazaar, which he hoped would turn out prosperous 
in its results, and everything that was anticipated by 
those who had spent so much time in connection 
with it. The building at present occupied was incon- 
venient, and in yarious ways adverse to the proper 
taining of the young, for it was a great disadvantage 
that the scholars had to be trained in the same build- 
ing as that in which the people worshipped. He 
thought that Miss Greenhow, the Misses Rudd, and 
‘the other ladies who had spent so much time and 
displayed so much patience and perseverance in the 
work, had done well in doing all they could for the 
‘erection of a building apart from the present chapel, 
in which the training of the young might be carried 
on. He would state with respect to the work that had 
hitherto been done (previous to the work immediately 
connected with this bazaar), that a sum of about £284 
in round numbers had been obtained. He under- 
stood that the land for the purpose of the erection of 
these schools had been purchased and paid for, and 
some cash still remained in hand. The sum of £53 
had already been received in this connection, before 
the commencement of the sales at the bazaar. He 
had no doubt that he would be expressing the sincere 
thanks of the promoters when he said they were 
exceedingly obliged to those parties who had taken 
an interest in getting together the fine collection of 
various articles they saw on the stalls of that room. 
He understood the money already obtained amounted 
to about £337; and he hoped therefore the sales 
would in every sense be satisfactory to those who had 
taken so great an interest in the matter. Mr. 
Macdonald then formally declared the bazaar open. 
The ladies were soon busy selling their wares to the 
best advantage, and business throughout the day 
continued fairly brisk. The receipts during the day 
amounted to about £43, 10s, 

LIvERPOOL.—Mr. W. Rathbone, M.P., having had 
his attention directed to the number of clergy and 
ministers who have become incapacitated through 
study and overwork, has initiated a movement which 
is likely to spread. He has generously built and 
furnished two houses at West Kirby, and placed them 
at the service of the Liverpool ministers of all deno- 
minations, free of charge. The minister and his 
family are met at Birkenhead and taken to the 
house; tea is provided, and they are then left the sole 
occupants for the three weeks allotted to them. A 
proposal is now being made to do something of the 
same kind in connection with Wesleyan Methodism. 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, — Last 
Sunday night the Rey. J. J.Wright, delivered a special 
address on “The War-passion and the Peace-spirit,” 
after which a Parliamentary petition was signed by 
the members of the congregation, expressing, to the 
House of Commons, the conviction that a resort to 
war would promote neither the freedom of Europe 
nor the security of this country. On Monday even- 
ing a grand concert of vocal and instrumental music 
was given. Upwards of 40 performers took part, 
The concert was in every sense a success. 

LIVERPOOL: HAMILTON Roap.—On Monday even- 
ing a Service of Song entitled “ Eva,” compiled from 
the popular story, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was given in 
this Church in aid of the Sunday school. <A good 
number of friends assembled to hear the service, 
which, with a few verbal alterations, is adapted for 
use ina Unitarian congregation. The hymns were 
sung by the choir, assisted by children of the Sunday 
school; Myr. J. Harrison acting as conductor, and 
Master R. Jones accompanying on the harmonium ; 
and the connective readings were given by the 
minister. The service ¢ ie to be much enjoyed 
by those present, parts of it being very impressive. 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRAL¥FA.—We have received the 
twenty-fifth annual report of the committee of the 
Melbourne Unitarian Church:—At the last annual 
meeting, held in February, 1877, Miss Turner was 
again unanimously elected as minister, and was pre- 
sented, on behalf of the congregation, with an album 
containing the photographs of the church members 
and other friends; at the same meeting a presenta- 
tion was made to Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Turner (previous 
to their departure to Europe on a visit), of an illu- 
minated address expressive of the esteem and regard 
entertained towards them by the congregation. The 
committee regret being unable to report so encourag- 
ingly as last year regarding the position and prospects 
of the church; there has been a falling off in attend- 
ance, which has been especially apparent during the 
last few months. Taking this fact into consideration, 
it is somewhat gratifying to note that the income 
derived from seat rents isin excess ofthat of previous 
year, The diminished state of the attendance re- 


ferred to may be attributed in a great measure 
to the very marked progression of other de- 
nominations towards the free and liberal doc- 
trines which Unitarians have ever upheld. 
During the month of May last overtures were made 
to the Rey. Mr. Woods, of Adelaide, for a short ex- 
change of pulpits with Miss Turner. The proposal 
being kindly acceded to, that gentleman came to 
Melbourne and conducted the services on four succes- 
sive Sundays, from the 17th June to 8th July, his 
ministrations being much appreciated by the congre- 
gation. The minister has conducted three funerals 
during the year. Among the deaths is that of an old 
and esteemed member of the Church, Mr. G. P. 
Desailly, who for a period of ten years was a trustee, 
and previously a member of committee. In August 
last the Sunday School was reopened. managing 
committee, consisting of a secretary, committee, and 
superintendent was formed, and their labours have 
been attended by a most gratifying result, the present 
average attendance of children being about thirty-five. 
Since the establishment of the Sunday-school the 
juvenile library has been greatly used, and is unequal 
to therequirements of the children. Donations of 
books from members of the congregation have been 
received, the most notable being that of fifteen 
volumes from H. G, Turner—publications of the 
American Unitarian Sunday-school society. The 
amount derived from seat rents during the year was 
£69 9s., as against £55 received from same source 


last year ; however the receipts, chiefly from Sunday 
collections, compare unfavourably, being only £124 
8s. 1d., against £146 18s. 4d. for previous year. The 
collections on Hospital Sunday realised £21 4s, 10d. 
The balance-sheet shows a debt of £7 8s. 5d., but this 
amount is considerably more than covered by seat 
rents overdue. The present liability is £50 salary due 
to Miss Turner to 31st January, 1878. The com- 
mittee call attention to the external state of the 
church, which requires extensive repairs. 

MANCHESTER.—On the 5th inst. the Choral Society 
in connection with Cross-street Chapel held its first 
social meeting at the Memorial Hall. The society is 
the outcome of the voluntary choir established some 
time ago, and since its formation a year ago now 
numbers about forty-five members.. The room was 
beautifully decorated with water-colour and crayon 
drawings, photos, and pictures, kindly lent by Mr. C. 
Rowley, jun. and Miss Holding, and the tables were well 
supplied with choice books, microscopes, and stereo- 
scopic views, lent by numerous friends. There were 
about 140 persons present. The members of our 
chapels and schools are eligible for election to 
membership. 

OLDHAM.—On Monday evening last a miscellaneous 
entertainment, in aid of the School Fund, was given 
in the Lord-street Sunday School, by the members of 
the Mutual Improvement and Singing Classes com- 
bined, the programme being a selection of readings 
from Hood and Dickens; also one from an unknown 
author was read by one who copied it in his boyhood 
some thirty or forty years ago. The musical part 
consisted of songs, solos, and duets, both vocal and 
instrumental, the latter duet, “ Hallelujah Chorus,” 
deserving especial praise. Mr. J.T, Taylor presided. 
It is hoped that the efforts of the young people will 
meet with appreciation. 

RocHDALE.—The Blackwater-street congregation 
held their annual social meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 10th, the arrangements for which were 
made by a committee of ladies, and, of course, were 
very complete. After tea, Mr. Alderman Heape, the 
chapel warden, presided, when a very varied pro- 
gramme was gone through, consisting of addresses, 
&e., by Mr. Alderman Shawcross, and the Revs. R. T. 
Elliott, Clover-street, W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, 
and T. Carter, Blackwater-street; with recitations, 
and yocal and instrumental music, very efficiently 
rendered by members of the congregation, kindly 
assisted by Mr. T. Rawson, of Manchester. After the 
customary votes of thanks had been given and re- 
sponded to, a most successful and enjoyable evening 
was prolonged by the younger members of the con- 
gregation in amusements. 

ToDMORDEN.—On Saturday week the remains of 
John Law, aged thirty years, were interred at Cross 
Stone. The deceased was assistant superintendent 
in the Unitarian Sunday School, and a useful and 
much-respected member. To show respect to him 
the teachers, elder scholars, and others assembled in 
the schoolroom and thence went in procession to his 
late residence, and joined in the funeral cortege. On 
Sunday the bells of the church were mufiled, and in 
the morning the Rey. L. Taplin, M.A., preached a 
funeral sermon to a large congregation, in which he 
made touching reference to the deceased. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A SrupEent.— We wrote to the address given sometime 


ayo. . 
RECEIVED.—W. W., R. D.C. (see our standing rule 
as to names); also A. L. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


To the Editors,—I have had some years’ experience 
now as volunteer choir leader and harmoniumist at one 
of our London chapels, and I think I have worked 
my way into knowing one of the reasons why our con- 
gregations are so frequently hindered (I use that word) 
from joining in what should be congregational a 
Choirs, in most places, are far away back, and high, in 

! a gallery ; a gallery, after all,is but a big shelf, out of 


the reach of the mass of the people on the floor; and 
up and away there, all to themselves, the choirs sing, 
rendering it impossible for persons not over-confident 
of their musical powers, to make themselves con- 
spicuous by trying to takea part. Let our music and 
musicians i on a level with the rest of their fellow- 
worshippers, having no division, indeed, to separate 
them, not even as much as a curtain; and very soon 
the singing will be found to spread and spread till it 
reaches to the front benches (even to the minister, it 
shall be said, aside), with the result that there shall 
be a pleasant warmth all round, and every satisfaction 
and enjoyment. ‘This, however, is but an archi- 
tectural matter; there remains the difficulty 
of tunes, and it is great, undoubtedly. It is so great, 
in fact, that I will not enter upon it; for I like the 
syllabic tunes recommended by Mr. Norton, I like the 
tied tunes recommended by Mr. Howard, It is im- 
possible to please every member of a choir or 
congregation at the same time (though they are all 
to be pleased in good turn); and a sympathetic 
organist, when amidst the congregation he sings with, 
not ¢o, will soon find which are the “examples” that 
are sung with the most heartiness and pleasure, In 
the end, I believe, no rule can be laid down that will 
suit everybody, no measurement can be taken that 
will fit all. Besides, it does not seem to be settled 
yet, absolutely (let me say, dogmatically), whether 
tunes are to be chosen that the congregations can 
sing, being of all grades and of all education- 
standards and ages; or whether tunes are to be chosen. 
that the congregations ought to sing, when they shall 
have all been raised to one high standpoint. 

On the subject of giving out “104th Hymn to 
Tune 52,” I willsay that at our chapel it is not neces- 
sary. I always write up the names of the tunes to 
be sung at every service at the chureh doors, on a 
neatly printed form; and by this means every fellow- 
worshipper can see for himself, on entering, for what 
to be prepared.—I am, sir, yours very faithfully, 

JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

28, Westbourne Park Road, London W. 


COMING WEEK, 


BURY: BANK-STREET.—On Sunday, annual sermons, morning 
and evening, by the Rev. John Wright, B.A. 3 

LONDON: STAMFORD-STREET.—On Sunday, special services 
on re-opening. 

MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Meetings on Good Friday. (See Advt.) j 

MANCHHSTER: Upper Brook-stREEYv.—On Sunday, vesper 
services, and address by Rev. Silas Farrington, on “The 
Man of Sorrow’s Triumph over the World.” . 

MANCHESTER: Cross-srreET CHAPEL.—On Sunday morn- 
inu the Rey. 8. A. Steinthal will preach on *‘ Co-operation.” 

MANCHESTER: Mites Prarringc.—On ba com eae 
and Saturday, bazaar in the schoolrooms, Varley-street. 

NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION .—On 
Monday, annual meeting at the High Pavement, Notting- 
ham. Preacher, the Rev. D. Walmsley, B.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Sunday morning and eyenin 
the Rev. J. C. Street will preach. On Monday, annua 
meeting. ‘ 

SWANSEA.—On Wednesday and Thursday, quarterly mesting 
of South Wales Unitarian ministers. Preacher, Rey. Richar 
Pilcher, B.A. 

WESTEKN UNITARIAN AND FREE CHRISTIAN UNION.— 
Sermons and collections on Sunday in aid of the funds at 
Cheltenham, Cirencester, Clifton, Collumpton, Colyton, Credi- 
ton, Crewkerne, Devonport, Exeter, Gloucester, swood, 
near Bristol, Moretonhampstead, Shepton Mallet, Sidmouth, 
Stroud, Taunton, Tavistock, Trowbridge, and Yeovil. 


BIRTH. 
JOBSON.—On the 3rd April, at Dundee, Mrs, David Jobson of 
a son. 


DEATHS. : 
ASHTON.—On the 15th inst., at Glossop, Rev. Fred, Ashton, 
M.A., aged 30, will be interred at Brooklands Comeherys on 
Thursday (April 18), at 1 o’clock. Friends will please 
accept this intimation. ( 
BURSLAM.—On Tuesday the 16th inst., at River-street, Con. 
gleton, Robert Burslam, Stonemason, aged 50, for many 
years an active and valued member of the Unitarian Church, 
Congleton, and highly respected and deeply lamented by all 
who knew him. ~ eh 


BREWIN.—On the 10th inst., at 13 Seymour-street, Leicester, 


Mary Brewin, aged 85. 
MILLER.—On the 10th inst., at his residence, Werndee Hall, 
South Norwood, London, John Francis Miller. 


HE TRUE RELIGION: A Discourse by Rev. 


ALFRED PAYNE. Price 1d., post free 13d., from the 


e 
Author; Messrs. M, and M. W. Lambert, and J. H. Barlow, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Man- 
chester. es 
Now Ready, 8vo., gilt edges, price 2s., post free, 2s. 2d, 
YEAR AT DRAYTON: A Story for Ohildren, 
By Mrs. PAUL E. FISHER. y ache 


Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Priar-street, 
. , LS 


Broadway, London, B.C. 


Now Read '» (No. 3) for April, 
KACHERS’ NOTES, for Moral 
Lessons, containing papers by Rey. F, H. JONES, B.. 

and Reve 0 Sk Badia MA, cone... 
Published by the Bendny School Association, 37, Norfolk- 

street, Strand, London, W.C. : 7 ous 
Just Published, 2nd Edition, sewed, 6d 

HE PASSOVER MOON. 


. bs. 


post free. 
WILLIAMS & NORG.ATE, 14, Henrietta-street, 
London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbur 


{ ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TE! 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blo 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


IRELAND begs to call atte 

VIBWS of psc ae ea in foie ; 
Sed: cnrtanlan ba pooh it TREEANEE 
Printed for’ the Proprietors 


Villa 377, Waterloo Road, 
Cross-street, 


yey yi 
C 


Manchester. 
Messes. Smart and Allen, 2, London-house }¥ 
Row.—Friday, April 19, 1878. * 
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QITRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH. 7 


On Sunday, the Rev. J.T. MARRIOTT will preach. Morning, 
“Transient and Enduring Life: Frederick Ashton, M.A.” 


LACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 

On Sunday next, April 28th, Mr. WILLIAM HOUGH, of 

Manchester, will conduct the services. Morning discourse, 

“* Loving Kindness and Goodness of God.” Evening discourse, 


“True Happiness.” 
; Pe EA BoD MEMORIAL UNION. 
On Monday evening, the 29th inst., the Rev. WILLIAM 
HENRY CHANNING will READ a PAPER on “‘ Some of the 
Religious Problems of our Age,” to be followed by discussion. 
A cordial invitation is given to all friends (ladies included) of 
the Union to be present. Tea will be providedfrom 6 to 7 p.m., 
at sixpence each, for those desiring it. The Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A., will take the chair at seven o’clock. 
W.C. BOWIE, Hon, Sec. 


Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


ONDON: STAMFORD-STREET UNITA- 
RIAN CHAPEL, BLACKFRIARS ROAD.—On Sunday 
next, 28th inst., SPECIAL SERVICES will be held and collec- 
“tions taken to assist in meeting the cost of repairs and im- 
provements. The Rev. J. COLLINS ODGERS, B.A. will 
preach, morningand evening. Subjects, ‘ And after the Fire, a 
Still Small Voice,” and ‘“ Toiling in Rowing.” Services com- 
mence at 11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. 


TAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, LONDON. 
Old Scholars are invited not to forget to attend their usual 
ANNUAL SOCIAL’ MEETING, Wednesday, May 1st. Tea 
at 6 30. 


RDWICK.—Rev. WM. BINNS will preach the 

ANNIVERSARY SERMONS in the Mechanics’ Institute, 

Longsight, on Sunday, May 5, afternoon at 3; evening at 6 30. 
Collections in aid of the Church Funds. 


N ILES PLATTING UNITARIAN FREE 
a CHURCH, VARLEY-STREET, OLDHAM ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 

ANNUAL SERMONS, Sth May. Preachers: Afternoon, at 
3, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A.; evening, at 6 30, Rev. G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. 

ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL PARTY, Monday, 6th May. 
The Revs. J. T. Marriott, C. T. Poynting, B.A., E. C. Towne, 
W.G. Cadman; Messrs. W. C. Bowie, Luke Pollitt, and other 


gentlemen are expected to be present. Tea at 630 p.m.; 
“tickets, 9d. each. 


ONTON CHURCH.—On Sunday, May 5th, 

TWO SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. D. 
WALMSLEY, B.A.. of Bury, and collections made in aid of the 
Sunday School. Morning service, 10 45; evening, 6 30. 


iE PRON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


The TWENTY-EIGHT ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
the Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars, on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 8th, 1878; Sir J.C. LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. (Presi- 
dent of the Society), in the chair. Tea at half-past six o’clock. 
Chair to be taken at half-past seven o’clock precisely. Tickets 
for the tea, price 6d. each, may be obtained of any member of 
the committee ; at the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion’s Rooms, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand; and at the Stamford- 
street Chapel. Admission to the business meeting free. 


AWTENSTALL.—ANNUAL Sunday School 
SERMONS, May 12th. Preacher, Rev. W. M. AINS- 
WORTH, of Lancaster. 


RoOTeERHAM NEW CHURCH. 


On Wednesday, May Ist, 1878, the ceremony of Laying the 
FOUNDATION STONE 


-of the New Church for the Rotherham Unitarian Congregation, 
will take place at twelve o’clock at noon. 
The Stone will be Laid by 
JOHN HOBSON, EsqQ., of Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 
On the same day, at one o’clock, 
A BAZAAR 
At the Mechanics’ Hall, Rotherham, for the Sale of 
UsEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, 
will be OPENED by 
JOSEPH LUPTON, Esp., J.P., of Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Admission on Wednesday, One Shilling» each; after six 
o'clock p.m., Sixpence each. ' 
._ The Bazaar will remain open on the Thursday and Frida, 

. following. Admission Free. 

The Stalls will be presided over by Ladies of the Con 

_ Goods Marked ph Larwent Figures. Proceeds to be 

; the Building Fund. ; 

_ After the Opening of the Bazaar on Wednesday, at_half-pas 
one o'clock, a LUNCHEON wlil be provided in the Hall. See 
bills of fare. 

_ N.B. A Refreshment Stall. All articles at moderate charges. 

Goods for the Bazaar will be thankfully received by the Rev. 

_ W. Blazeby, 41, Hollowgate, Rotherham; Mr. Wm. Leggoe, 

_ Treasurer, Moorgate, Rotherham; Mr. John Hill, Secretary, 

1, Westfield Terrace, Rotherham. : 


gation. 
voted to 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT MANCHESTER 
HELD ON 
GOOD FRIDAY, April 19th, 1878. 

At the Business Meeting held in the Memorial Hall, EDWIN 
Ww INSER, Isq., President, in the chair, the following resolu- 
tions were passed :— 

Ist Resolution.—Moved by Mr. Joun REYNOLDS, seconded by 
Rev. P. M. Hiaa@rnson, M.A.: 

That this Association feels that in the death of the Rev. F. Ashton, 
M.A., it has lost one who ever had its interests at heart, 
and grudged neither time nor labour in its behalf: and a 
friend who by his ‘amiable aud-gentle character had so 
endeared himself to his fellow workers that they knew not 
where to find such another; and that this meeting respect- 


M 


fully tenders to his sorrowing widow and family its heartfelt - 


sympathy in their sudden bereavement. 


2nd Resolution.—Moved by the PrEsipEnt, seconded by Mr. 
JESSE PILCHER: 


That the reports having been printed and distributed be now 
taken as read, and that the same be now adopted. 


3rd Resolution.—Moyed by the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. 
Isaac Barrow (Bolton): 


That the best thanks of this meeting be and are hereby given 
to the retiring officers of the Association for their services 
during the past year, and that the following ladies and 
gentlemen be appointed to serve for the coming year:— 

PRESIDENT—Mr. Jesse Pilcher. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
Mr. John Dendy, B.A. Mr. George Smith 
Rev. John Wright, B.A. Rev. Joseph Freeston. 
Mr. Harry Rawson. Rey. C. T. Poynting, B.A. 
Dr. H. J. Marcus. Mr. Edwin Winser. 


TREASURER TO THE GENERAL FUND: 
Mr. George Leigh. 


TREASURER TO THE PUBLISHING FUND: 
' Mr. Jesse Pilcher. 

SECRETARIES : 
Mr, John Reynolds, Flowery Field School, Hyde 
Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., Styal. 

CoMMITTEE : 
Mr. Jas. Kerfoot. 
Mr. John Kerfoot. 
Mr. W. C. Milnes. 
Rey. J. T, Marriott. 
Mr. Thomas Parry. 
Mr. J. Hy. Reynolds, jun. 
Rev. W.C. Squier. 
Rev. J. K. Smith. 
Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A. 
Rey. Halliwell Thomas. 
Rey. E. Turland. 
Rey. D. Warmsley, B.A. 
Mr. Wigley. 


Mrs. Rawson. 
Mrs. Harland. 
Miss Shawcross. 
Miss Salomonson. 
Mr. 8. Broadrick. 
Mr. J. Cartwright. 
Rev. C. C. Coe. 
Rev. W. G. Cadman. 
Mr. John Dendy, jun. 
Rev. George Fox. 
Rey. John Fox. 
Mr. John Heys. 
Rey. William Harrison. 
Rev. T. Lloyd Jones. 
Also the delegates appoiuted by the various schools and 
local unions. 

4th Resolution.—Moved by the PRESIDENT; seconded by Dr. 

MARCus: 

That the warmest thanks of this meeting be and are hereby 
given to the Rey. 8. A. Steinthal for his services this 
morning. 

5th Resolution.—Moved by the PRESIDENT; seconded by the 

Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON : 

That this meeting hereby offers a most cordial weleome to the 
representatives present from kindred associations, and 
assures them of its warmest sympathy in their work, viz. : 
J. M. Wade, Esq., from the London Sunday School Associa- 
tion; Rev. F. H. Jones, Loughborough, from the North 
Midland Sunday School Association; J. C. Street, Belfast, 
from the Northern Sunday School Association ; Mr. Joseph 
Wadsworth, Halifax, from the West Riding Sunday School 
Association. 


6th Resolution.—Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Rey. 
C. PoxyNvTING: 

That the warmest thanks of this meeting be given to the 
friends at Lower Mosley-street for their hospitable recep- 
tion of to-day. 

At the evening meeting, also held in the Memorial Hall, the 
Rev. 8. A. SveEINTHAL in the chair, it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. WM. Lorp, seconded by Mr. J. H. ReyNoups, 
sen: 

That this Conference is of opinion that the question of providing 
suitable amusements for our Sunday scholars during their 
leisure moments is of such importance as to justify the 
Committee of the Association in considering the best means 
of arousing the different schools to take some action in the 
matter, and further, that it be a recommendation to the 
Committee to consider this question. 

It was also moved by Rev. JoseEpH FREESTON. seconded by 
the Rev. W. Harrison: 

That this meeting receives with very deep regret the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Jesse Pilcher as Secretary, and desires to express 
and record its high appreciation of, "and sincere gratitude 
for, his long-continued and valuable services to the Asso- 
ciation. 

(Signed) 
JoHn REYNOLDS, 
P. M. Hre@eryson, M.A, 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY.—Any NOTICE 
OF MOTION must be sent to me before May 20th. 


’ x : H. BE. DOWSON. 
RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION.  ~ 


\ Hon. Secs. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR MANCHESTER AND THE DISTRICT: 


W. GASKELL, M.A., Chairman, 
0. T, POYNTING, B.A., Hon. See: 


. HARRY RAWSON, Local Treasurer. 


New SUBSCRIPTION. 
An Ex-Mayor of Lancashire ........... a 
HENRY LERSON, Seeretary, 

April 25th, 1878. 


.. £20 0 0 
per Local Treasarer. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (in con- 
nection with the University of London, and University 
College, London.) 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 
SESSION, 1878-9. 

Candidates for Admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing session are requested to forward their 
applications and testimonials, without delay, to either of the 
secretaries, from whom all needful information may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 26, George- 
street, Manchester. 
Rey. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 13, South Hill 
Road, Liverpool. 
ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers meet 
every year in University Hall, Gordon Square, London, in 
the last complete week in June, for the purpose of Granting 
Exhibitions, and at no other time. Applications must be made 
in a specified form, to be obtained from the undersigned, and 
must be returned on or before the second week in June. 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


pes LANENEW CHAPEL, FAILS WORTH. 


The FOUNDATION STONE will be laid on Saturday, May 
4th, at four o’clock, by HARRY RAWSON, Esq., one of the 
Senior Trustees. The Procession will start from tbe gates at 
three o'clock, and will proceed through Newton Heath and 
Failsworth, headed by the Sunday School Brass Band. 

A SOIREE will be held at half-past five o’clock, in the Fails- 
worth Co-operative Hall; JOHN THOMAS, Esq., in the chair. 

The following ministers and other gentlemen will be prescut, 
and several of them will take part in the proceedings :-— 

Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. Rey. G. H. Wells, M.A. 

Rey. 8. A. Steinthal. Rev. Joseph Freeston. 

Rev. J. T. Marriott. Rey. W. G. Cadman. 

Rev. Jas. Black, M.A. Rev. W. Harrison. 

Rey. Silas Farrington. 

Rev. E. C. Towne. Rey. C. T. Poynting, B.A. 

Rey. Halliwell Thomas (pastor to the congregation). 


Secs. 


The Mayor of Manchester (Mr. Alderman Grundy). 
H. J. Leppoc, Esq., J.P Councillor W. Brown. 
Councillor Brierley. Councillor Stewart. 
Councillor Bowes (Salford), Jesse Pilcher, Esq. 
W.G. H. Ord, Esq. Joha Taylor, Esq., J.P. 
Tickets for the Soiree (One Shilling) may be had from any 
Member of the Committee; or from the Secretary, 
J. F. ALLEN. 
35, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Platting. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Mr. George Wadsworth, Manchester 
Mr. Joseph Hulme, Manchester.......... 
Mr. J. Robinson, Manchester .. 
Mr. A. Brothers, Manchester .. 
Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarborough . 
Mr. P. Schofield, Pendleton....... 
NEW sunday 

FOR 
KING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Committee of above Church make this appeal to the 
Unitarian public from sheer necessity, having been bitterly 
persecuted, and refused the key of a hired school, by those 
opposed to Free Christianity, without even a week’s notice. 
£500 will build Sunday-school, class-rooms, and pay off a small 
balance from Church building fund—having land enough behind 
the Church for the new schools. For three months the children 
met in the garden of the superintendent of the school, and are 
now crammed in a room, not half large enough. The Com- 
mittee most gratefully acknowledge past support. and are 
hopeful that this appeal will meet with a similar response. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 

The Rev. aan pen oR a 

Mr. BE. GRUNDY, Treasurer, i 

Mr. J. FOX, Secretary, gto the Church. 

Mr. E. GREEN, Treasurer, 

Mr. A. P. ALLEN, Secretary ¢ tothe Building Committee 
and Supt. of Bunday-sehoot §) 


Amount already subscribed, £167. 


NNNNRE DD 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES, £¥ a; d. 
Bir J. O, LAWTFENCE: ...00...cccsrevcccncese 5 0 0 
Lady Bowring. ......-..:-0c++000 et Deel a!) 
T. Ainsworth, Esq., Carnforth.. «50 OF 0 
Rev. J. T. Marriott .......-....00 ee ae a 
Mr. H.'T. Smith .... 05 0 
Mr. Wm. Shelford . 010 0 
Mr. R. C. Wright...... } : : 


The Misses Atkinsons. 


OVERNESS (experienced): RE-ENGAGE- 
KW MENT desired: qualifications, English, French, and 


German, acquired abroad: Music and Singing.—Address, stating 
particulars, ‘‘ Tate,” 34, Preston Road, Brighton, Sussex. — 


WANTED, a SERVANT, in a family of two : 
a good washer.—E. T. L., 148. St. George’s Road, Bolton. 


ANTED, by 2 Lady of experience, a Situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS: English, French, Music, 

and Calisthenics: excellent references.—Address M. A., Herald 
office, 55, Market-street, Manchester. 7 pe 
AJ ANTED, Two experienced SERVANTS: one 
to cook and do part of the housework, the other to do 

the rest of the housework and help in taking charge of 
children: wages, £18 and all found.—Address Mrs. Ely, 10, 
Eldon Road, Hampstead, London, N.W: ed eS 
WANTED, immediately, a CERTIFICATED 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to take charge of Infants and 
Standard I. ina Girls’ School: must be a good disciplinarian 
and needlewoman.—Address, stating salary required, with 
copies of testimonials, &c., to Mr. JACKSON, Hob Hill School, 
Stalybridge. 


WHE ONLY PERFECT MARKING INK. 


NO HEATING; no mixing or trouble. Does not 
injure the most delicate fabric, Absolutely indelible. 
Fletcher’s Jet Marker, 1s., from drapers, or post free from 
THOMAS FLETCHER, Museum-street, Warrington. 
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5S COT ToS Fea NiO LES. 


PROFESSOR SMITH. 

So far as the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen is 
concerned, the proceedings in Professor Smith’s case 
were brought to a close on Tuesday, when the third 
alternative charge in the libel was by a majority of 
27 votes to 9 declared irrelevant. Amidst some 
langhter, Professor Smith remarked that as all the 


charges had now been found irrevelant, he sup- 


posed he was no longer at the bar*of the Court. The 
assent of the Presbytery was indicated by applause. 
THE REV. FERGUS FERGUSON, 
The case of the Rey. Fergus Ferguson again came 
up at a special meeting of the U.P. Presbytery of 
Glasgow. Mr. Ferguson set forth his objections to 


the relevancy of the libel served on him. He strenu- 
ously contended that the whole prosecution was 


one huge irregularity. His whole action had 
been an effort to call the Church back to a more 
rigorous regard to her standards, especially her 
pre-eminent standard, the Bible. The system 
of doctrine of the Bible was, he held, irreconcilable 
with that of the Confession of Faith, which was “a 
little dark and morbid arrangement, narrow and 
exclusive, out of harmony with the general scheme 
of the universe, unworthy of God, unsuited to man, 
and for all practical purposes a dead letter in the 


living world, save as it is used us a fetter to thought 


and an engine of spiritual oppression in the way of 
crushing out the best life of the Church.” ‘The 
Presbytery, after this strong dose, adjourned to 
consider Mr. Ferguson’s objections. 


DR. DODS, 


In the Glasgow Free Synod Dr. Dods’ soundness 
was brought under review by an appeal against the 
Presbytery’s finding that though there were objection- 
able passages in his sermon on “ Revelation and 
Inspiration,” there was no warrant for taking further 
steps against him. The result of a discussion, con- 
tinued till after midnicht, was that the Synod by a 
majority adopted a motion by which the dissent was 
sustained, in so far as the Presbytery did not con- 
demn Dr. Dods with sufficient severity, and the 
infallibility of the Divine authority of the Scriptures 
was affirmed. At the same time it was resolved, as 
the sermon had been withdrawn, that the case should 


not go further, An appeal to the Assembly was 
made on behalf of the Presbytery and others. 


re ee 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
The Theological Review. April, 1878. 


London : 


Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 


and Rawson. 


THE piece de résistance is the Rey. R. B. Drummond’s 


account of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
which, though it is the subject of keen criticism and 


eager controversy in Scotland, is almost as unknown 


in the land of its adoption, except by name, as in 
England, 
origin and history, and then examines particularly 
those parts of the Confession itself which relate to 
“the creation of the world in six days, the non- 
salyability of the heathen, and the damnation of 
non-elect infants.” The article is written with 
great point, vigour, and incisiveness. From its 
conclusion we must express our emphatic dissent. 
Mr. Drummond argues that the Confession will not 
readily lend itself to revision, and therefore holds 
that the easier course will be to relax the formula of 
subscription. This, no doubt, would be the most 
expedient course; but the most righteous procedure 
—and in religion let us have righteousness above all 
things, and at any cost—would be to put by on the 
historical shelf a document which has, by general 
acknowledgment, lost its hold on the minds of the 
people. Cast out, as it is, from the intellect and the 
affections of the great bulk of its professed 
adherents, why retain it at all except as a com- 
promise with hypocrisy? Professor Drummond’s 
Jewish Messiah is reviewed by the Rey. T. K. 
Cheyne. A brilliant contribution follows from the 
pen of the Editor, who, with Bishop Thirwall’s 
Remains as a text, discusses the relation of the three 
parties within the Establishment to that which has 
always been insisted upon as a necessity for its con- 
tinuance—the maintenance of the internal equili- 
brium of the Church. In the course of the article 
Mr. Beard says that “to be judicious has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, been the highest praise at 
which Anglicanism has aimed,” since the Reforma- 
tion. But judiciousness, he adds, implies, among 
other things, “something like timidity towards 
whatever is new and strange.” The praise of 
judiciousness, in this sense, may be given to Mr. 
Beard himself, for while he admits that the life and 
thought of the English Church cannot be controlled 
by the compromise of the 16th century, he shrinks 


with considerable trepidation from what is certain to. 


replace that arrangement; and the only thing on 
with he shows anything but timidity is “the Dis- 
senting clamour tor Disestablishment,” at which he 
administers a characteristic slap. Mr. Courtney 
Kenny gives a very valuable report of Cudworth's 
MSS. on Eternal Punishment, which, as he 


sums up, may be “regarded as an acute and logical’ 


refutation” of the traditional dogma. “ Whether 


Mr. Drummond gives a sketch of its 


its attempts to establish the opposite dogma | no doubt such an inno: «tion would be regarded by 
of Universal Restitution deserve equal praise ; many in this country as u act of impiety, he did not 
may be doubted.” Michael Servetus is the | see why they should :llow such narrow-minded) 
subject of an article by the Rev. Alexander prejudices to stand int e way of their pea the 
Gordon. At the close of the paper Mr. Gordon dag sot God to ps a thie othe sind 
5 a a ok P hem only imperfectly. The pupil mig n be 
ee ae ae pohly ees ee Papricted in the orderly and methodical arrangement 
“tye Smith, who comments on Schweizer’s Christ- tore mare) gare bey acoutees pars 
¥ ¥ 7 . ess f . ide ve. 
liche Gilaubenslehre, and the first instalment of what pupil would then be prepared to enter with profit 
promises to be an exhaustive life of Herder by Herr upon the study of the various forms of religion that 
Haym ; and the Rev. A. Chalmers, who calls atten- | had in times past been adopted, and also that existed 
tion to some Swiss theological works. in the present epoch. When their pupil had arrived 
at this stage of his education he would be ina position 
to appreciate the teachings of Christ. He should 
without further aid be allowed to elaborate for him- 
self the doctrine which he could understand and 
defend, should circumstances require him to give 
reasons for the faith that is in him—a doctrine which 
would be founded upon reason as opposed to dogma, 
and which he could apply practically in the daily 
occurrences of ordinary life. 

A long discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
The Rey. Mr. Orr, J. C. Street, R. C. Smith, Thomas 
Leyland; and Messrs. Hugh Hyndman, E. Gardiner, . 
J. R. Neill, Wm. Spackman, and others took part in 
the debate, 

On the motion of Professor ORR, seconded by the 
Rey. J, POLLARD, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr.. 
Burden for his very able paper ; and a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


~~ 
THE BELFAST UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE, 

A Sunday school conference in connection with the 
Unitarian Society was held on Tuesday evening, April 
17th, in Mountpottinger Church. There was a good 
attendance, the audience including a large number 
of ladies. Among those present were the Revs. C.S. 
Nelson, James Orr, D. Thompson, J. C. Street, Pro- 
fessor Orr, Henry M‘Gowan, J. Pollard, R. C. Smith, 
J. Leyland; Messrs. J. M. Darbishire, A. Knox, E. 
Gardiner, R. M‘Calmont, Hugh Hyndman, James 
Davidson, J. R. Neill, James Frazer, John Greenfield, 
John Ritchie, Thomas Ritchie, Thomas M‘Clelland, 
J. F. Mulligan, Hugh Orr, William Spackman, D. 
Lowry, J. M‘Giffin, D. Young, Henry Montgomery, 
Alexander Johnston, William Rankin, James Adrian, 
Alex. Forrest, Wm. Dobbin, John Lees, George Fisher, 
James P. Orr, James Ward, G. Dobbin, D. W. Orr, J. 
L. Polly, Wm. Taylor, G. Crooks, Thomas Osborne, : 
John Scott, and James M‘Quade. 

After tea, the Rev. C. S. NELSon, president, was 
called upon to preside, and in the course of his re- 
marks alluded to those who were instrumental in 
originating the erection of the church in which they 
were assembled that evening; and, with regard to 
the Sunday-school work connected with that church, 
he said he had had an opportunity of seeing how it 
was conducted. It was carried on in a most admir- 
able manner. (Hear.) As to the minister presiding 
over it, he need not say a single word ; his discourses 
were instructive, broad; evangelical, and telling. 
(Hear.) He (the chairman) did not think that that 
gentleman was surpassed by a single minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Ireland. It was scarcely neces- 
sary to dwell on the importance and usefulness of 
the institution of a Sunday school, although he was 
one of the oldest Sunday-school teachers in the North 
of Ireland, 

Dr. HENRY BURDEN next read a paper on 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING: IN WHAT SHOULD IT 
CONSIST ? : 

He assumed, in the first place, that Sunday-school 
teaching of some kind was desirable. In order that 
they might acquire an intelligent comprehension of 
the meaning which ought to be attached to religious 
institutions and brotherhoods, the pupils ina Sunday 
school needed every aid that could be afforded them. 
The question arose, How might this aid be most 
effectually given? Should they plunge them with- 
out previous preparation into a sea of Scriptural 
texts, theological discussion, doctrine, dogma, and 
Confessions of Faith; or should they not rather, by a 
carefully-selected series of lessons in such matters 
as natural sciences, logic, nature and history of 
faiths, and the origin and foundation of Christ- 
ianity, endeavour to secure for them the materials, 
ought of which they might construct upon a secure 
basis a religion worthy of the name? In his opinion 
the teaching of doctrine to the pupils who attended 
a Sunday school would create and foster bigotry, in- 
tolerance, narrow-mindedness, and conceit. He in- 
tended to use the term “ doctrine” as denoting “ those 
beliefs which constitute the distinctive character of 
any creed, Church or State.” Belief in Christianity 
itself should be the offspring of a conviction that it 
alone of all religions was sanctified by reason and 
judgment, consequently the growth of reason and 
judgment ought logically to precede Christianity. 
The exercise of reason and judgment became possible 
only when those avenues to the mind and senses had 
supplied it with a store of material for its nourish- 
ment. These considerations suggested an order 
of precedence in which subjects should be taken 
up in the Sunday school—namely, first, subjects 
which are fitted to cultivate the use of the senses; 
second, studies which involve an accurate application 
of the reasoning powers; third, the nature and 
history of the leading religions of the world, past and 
present ; fourth, the foundations of Christianity. It 
was not absolutely necessary that these subjects in 
schools should follow one another in strict succession. 
There was no good reason why they should not be 
taught simultaneously. We were bound at the very 
outset of the pupils’ studies to teach them the proper 
use of their senses. He would include natural science 
in the school programme, and especially the practical 
departments of this branch of education. No doubt 
much useful information on scientific subjects might 
be gained by the reading of books; but for the object: | 
he had in view, it was a sine qua non that the know- 
ledge to be imparted should reach the mind through 
the medium of objective realities. He would take 
his pupils into the fields on Sunday when the weather 

ermitted, and enco e them to gather flowers, | 
insects, fruits, &c., to collect minerals, rocks, fossils, 
to examine these objects minutely, and to take notes 
of what they observed. He would show them, and 
cause them to perform with their own hands, 
chemical and physical experiments. Botanical ex- 


cursions, he had been informed, were a ep eto 
institution on the continent on Sundays, and though 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tue thirty-first annual meeting in connection with 
the above association was held on  Haster 
Monday, in the High Pavement Girls’ Schoolroom,. 
Nottingham. At half-past eleven o’clock .a service 
was held in the Unitarian Church, when the annual 
sermon was preached by Rey. D. Walmsley, B.A., of 
Bury, the service being conducted by Rey. C, D.. 
Badland, M.A., of Derby. After service tha business 
meeting was heid in the girls’ schoolroom under the 
presidency of Mr. Ald, Kempson, of Leicester, presi- 
dent of the association. Visitors were present from 
Leicester, Loughborough, Northampton, Derby, Ches-- 
terfield, Sheffield, Ilkeston, Mansfield, and Great 
Hucklow. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said he 
wished to express his appreciation of the value of the 
association and of the services rendered by it; at the 
same time he appealed to their kind consideration, . 
feeling conscious that he was unable to perform the 
duties of president with the same efficiency as'those 
who have preceded him. Many years have passed 
since he was engaged in Sunday School teaching, and 
so altered was the state of society, that he feared that 
any remarks of his might prove of small value. He 
presumed that one of the matters-of special interest 
with them to-day would be the report on the schools 
of the district by the visitor. Thereport opened with 
a reference to a diminution in the number of pupils. . 
This was chiefly accounted for by the closing of the 
Leicester mission school. In other respects they 
might regard the report as satisfactory; and when 
they took into account that they were indebted for 
that report to Mr. Gill, a member of a congregation 
standing so high for Sunday School work, and one of 
the oldest and most valued teachers in the district,. 
they might congratulate themselves on the past and 
take courage for the future. (Hear, hear.) Some 
thirty years ago, when he was a teacher, instruction 
in reading and writing was a necessity. This work 
was now done in board schools, and it was with 
pleasure he learnt that the teaching now given in 
Sunday Schools was chiefly of a moral and religious 
character, Efficiency of teaching in board schools 
depends much on the attention paid by masters and 
mistresses to the manner in which their assistant. 
teachers give lessons to the different classes, and 
where they observe a defect, taking the class and 
showing how the lesson should be given. With paid 
teachers this can be done; with voluntary ones there 
would be more difficulty. Still, they who so kindly 
give their time should strive to benefit by the ex- 
perience of others, and become efficient. Simple 
lessons on cleanliness, neatness, play, work, duty, 
conscience, kindness to each other, to animals and 
insects, with tales co illustrate what is taught, tend 
to the culture and improvement of the young. What- 
ever a teacher’s ability may be, kindness is essential. 
(Hear, hear.) A good teacher possessed kindness, 
knowledge, and firmness. He trusted Sunday School 
teaching, and the action of our present educational 
machinery, will ina few years render it impossible 
for any warlike Prime Minister or diplomatist to carry 
thiscountry into war. (Applause.)—A vote of thanks. 
having been passed to the representatives of the 
London, Lancashire, and Wi iding As i 
(Messrs. Freeston, C. J. Perry. and EB 
minutes of the last annual meeting of the 
at Sheffield, were read and passed.—T! 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN 
the report was adopted. 


Rev. F. H. Jonzs, of Loughbor 
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examination, and partly to the difficulty of the 
- written examination in that most important subject— 
lessons in religion, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the election of officers for 
the ensuing year as follows:—President, Mr. Alder- 
man Manfield, Northampton; treasurer, Mr. H. E. 
Perry, Nottingham ; auditor, Mr. F. Dale, Sheffield ; 
secretary, Mr. A. H. Burgess, Nottingham. Com- 
mittee: Chesterfield, Mr. F. Piper; Derby, Messrs. C, 
Wibberley, and Jno. Cox; Leicester, Messrs. Jno. 
Cooper, H. G, Marriott, and Miss E. Gittins; Lough- 
borough, Mr. Jno. Stubbs; Mansfield, Mr. Jno. Harrop 
White ; Northampton, Mr. A Knight; Nottingham, 
Messrs. R. Enfield, W. Gill, Jno. C. Warren, and P. J. 
Lymn; Sheffield, Messrs. J. B. Gardner, and Jno. 
Baker. Local treasurers: Chesterfield. Mr. F. Piper; 
Derby, Mr. Wibberley ; Leicester, Mr. H. G. Marriott ; 
Loughborough, Mr. J. Stubbs; Mansfield, Mr. J. H. 
White ; Nottingham, Mr. C. J. Lewis; Sheffield, Mr. 
B. M. Gibbs; Northampton, Mr. A. Knight. 

The Rey. J. WILLIAMS seconded, and the motion 
was carried, 

The following resolution was then submitted to the 
meeting, “That the examinations be continued 
during the year, and that the Examination Com- 
mittee be requested to arrange for examinations to 
cover the whole year,” and passed. The examination 
sub-committee was appointed as follows :—Messrs. 
Armstrong, Badland, Worthington, Williams, Dale, 
Gibbs, and Burgess. 

Mr. Badland was appointed to the Board of Editors 
for “ Teachers’ Notes” in the place of Mr. Jones, who is 
leaving the district. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. On re- 
assembling the CHAIRMAN moved—“ That this meet- 
ing tenders it warmest thanks to Rev. F. H. Jones for 
his kindly services to the association, and wishes him 
increasing usefulness and happiness in the new sphere 
to which he is about to move.”—Rey. A. W. WorTH- 
INGTON seconded the motion in a few words of warm 
eulogy.—Mr. JonES, who is about to occupy the 
pwpit at Oldham, having replied, votes of thanks 
were accorded to those friends who had helped in the 
examinations, and to Revs. C. D. Badland and D. 
Walmsley for their services at the morning service. 
Leicester was fixed as the place for the next annual 
meeting, the chairman promising friends from a 

distance a cordial welcome. This concluded the 

business of the meeting, and a hearty vote of thanks 
to Alderman Kempson brought the meeting to a 
close. 

The afternoon meeting was then commenced, the 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., taking the chair. The 
Rey, RowLanp Hitt, of Bedford, read a paper on 

CONFIDENT TEACHING. 

‘The speaker dwelt upon. the importance of appro- 
priate manner, and drew an amusing picture of a 
stumbling and hesitating teacher before his restless 
class. A teacher must be confident in manner if he 
meant to attain success. As to matter, just as the 
teacher showed hesitancy in his teaching his pupils 
would not care to listen to him, so if a man was not 
sure of his message his hearers would not regard him. 
He pointed out that confident teaching meant the 
exact reverse of dogmatic teaching. The dogmatic 
teacher said “this is truth,” and told them to accept 
it; the confident teacher with no authority outside 
him went to his little flock or great congregation and 
said, “that is truth tome; is it so to you? if it is, 
sarees it.” In other words the dogmatic teacher 
‘taught the faith of others, whilst the confident 
teacher taught his own faith, which might also be 
shared in by others. It seemed to him that what was 
wanted was that teachers should have a shining faith 
of their own, and that they should do their best to 
make it stronger and to keep it clearer. 

The CHAIRMAN said the question between religious 

and secular teaching was pressing upon us with more 
and more significance, and the teacher should endea- 
your to impart to the scholars with whom he had to 
come into contact, a sense of the largeness and the 
significance. of the subject with which he had to 
deal, and of the intense importance of a deep and 
true faith, and trust in religious truth of some kind 
or other.—The discussion was continued by Mr. Gill, 
Mr. Wright (Leicester), Mr. Gardner Sheffield), 
Alderman Kempson, and others. 


MENISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Richard 
Pilcher, B.A., of Stroud, has received and accepted a 
‘cordial invitation from the Cairo-street Congregation, 
Warrington, to become its minister, and will shortly 
enter upon his new duties. 
CIRENCESTER.—On Good Friday the usual social 
meeting was held in the chapel, when between sixty 
and seventy took tea together. The ancient building 
was tastefully decorated with a variety of devices 
formed by early spring flowers. After tea, the 
evening was made pleasant and instructive with 
addresses, readings, and a selection of hymns and 
anthems, 
j Y MEETING OF PROTESTANT DIssENTING 
kaa the monthly meeting of the Protes- 
, 4 Warwickshire and the 


of Dudley, “ That this meeting 
esses its strong disapproval of any 
ge the into war at this 


the promotion of our national wel- | 
ecessary to the general interests of 
Carried unanimously, ; 


g that the preservation of peace is: 


SOUTHAMPTON: CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. 

THERE was, as usual, aspecial service at this place of 
worship on Good Friday morning. The devotional 
portion was conducted:by the Rey. J. T. Marriott, of 
Manchester, The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
H. Irrson, M.A., of London, who selected as his text 
the words “The Church of the living God.” The ideal 
of the Christian Church was, he remarked, one of the 
grandest conceivable, because it rose above all local, 
all temporary distinctions, and. aimed to unite men 
in the common bond of that equal relationship they 
all sustained to the one God and Father of all, If 
the Church of Christ in our nation fulfilled its high 
functions, and gave to the people only a sound and 
truly religious instruction, how different at this 
moment would have been the condition of men? 
He did not refer to the Establishment only, for there 
was no denomination which did not help to form the 
character of the national religion. He would notask 
them to consider entangled disputes of doctrine as to 
what constituted a church, but would take them to 
the New Testament, where it was described as an 
association of Christians for united worship and help ; 
he desired that this conception should be thoroughly 
carried out. Wor, if this was the case, then churches 
could do much more than they had ever attempted 
for religion and the public welfare, for mutual help, 
and for purposes of testimony for good and of protest 
against viceand wrong. Therefore, he asked, whether 
there was not more in this scriptural idea than any 
denominations of Christians had yet fully carried out? 
Were this idea fully developed the church would not 
be a mere Sunday institution, but would permeate the 
whole life, bringing men into closer union with each 
other. Indeed, he could imagine no larger benefit 
for humanity than that their churches should awaken 
to a development of that high mutual helpfulness 
which was the outcome of true Christian unity. He 
did not quarrel with an outward separation of 
churches, so long as there were real differences in 
existence to divide them, and it must be remembered 
that there might be a thousand different churches 
which themselves possessed more of true unity than 
a single varied aggregate of the whole Christian 
world. However, if they would fulfil this con- 
dition, let them discard the unchristian dogma 
of salvation to those only of certain creeds, and 
adopt the saying of Paul—* Grace be with all 
those who love our Lord in sincerity.” Divided 
churches ceased to be Christian in proportion as they 
became sectarian. Could not, he asked, Unitarian 
churches show to the world in this respect a better 
way—that union and all its advantages might be 
consistently held with all that freedom of Opinion 
and independence of character upon which they so 
prided themselves? Liberal Christians were naturallly 
jealous of their independence, and freedom of con- 
science and action; but was not the love of their 
fellow-men, and the wish to do good more effectively, 
equally desirable ? and if there was in Christian union 
greater strength, was it not worth while trying to 
avail themselves of it, and this without submitting 
themselves to the domination of a priesthood or 
the arbitrary views of a congregation as to the 
admission or non-admission to church membership? 
But many excellent and pious persons shrank from 
church organisations from, he believed, mistaken 
motives, believing that they might become thereby 
sectarian ; but this would not follow if they retained 
“that charity which the Apostle Paul commended. 
Thousands of Englishmen avoided Dissenting places 
of worship in order to escape the peculiar profession 
which was supposed to attend the act; whilst on the 
other hand the national Church was essentially a 
sectarian church, not only in its articles but through- 
out its services, But attendance at either of these 
organisations did not involve sectarianism on the 
part of anyone. The really good and true in all 
churches were one. Lastly, he said, this union should 


be above all small and trifling possibilities of differ-: 


ence, It should be a union of heart, of mutual care 
for each other, of mutual association to help each 
other in spiritual life, and the formation of higher 
Christian character, and, indeed, a union which would 
exemplify the grand and glorious ideal of the 
kingdom of God on earth in the form of the church. 

After the service luncheon was provided in the Kell 
Memorial Schools. 


WELCOME TO THE REY. D. AMOS. 

In the evening there was a welcome tea meeting 
to the Rey. D. Amos, late Congregational minister, of 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, who has undertaken the 
pastorate of the church, and after this there was a 
public meeting in the Kell Memorial Schools, for the 
purpose of advocating the “ Great religious. and 
philanthropic interests of the day.” 

The chair was taken at seven o’clock by Mr. B. K. 
SPENCER, the hon. secretary and treasurer of the 
congregation, who was supported on the platform by 
the Revs. H, Ierson, M.A., J. T. Marriott, B. L. 
Green, W. Agar, and D, Amos. Among the visitors 
were Mr. Blessley, of Portsmouth; Mr. Carter, of 
Poole ; Mr: Guy, and a large party from Ringwood. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the task undertaken by 
the Rey. D. Amos was comparatively easy, as he foi- 
lowed the efforts of the lay preachers who had kept 
the church open for the past sixteen months. He 
urged upon the members to unite in strengthening 
and supporting their new minister in his work. He 
theni offered the right hand of fellowship to him in 
the name of the congregation, amid applause. 

R Prynocx, Esq., ex-mayor of Newport, said that 
he well remembered the room of the Philosophic 
Society, in St. Michael’s Square, where they used to 


need 
meet, afterwards the chapel in the Ditches, and 
finally the beautiful edifice they now worshipped in, 
which was due entirely to the efforts of Mr. Kell and 
a few friends. He hoped they would all agree as one 
in supporting their minister. 

Mr. G. S, CoxwEx1, in a feeling speech,impressed 
upon all the necessity of setting aside petty differ- 
ences, and working together for the building up and 
establishing the good work now before them. 

The Rey. H. Imrson gave a hearty welcome to the 
Rey. D. Amos into the Unitarian body, and congra- 
tulated him on his coming forth from the old line to 
the new. He offered him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, wishing him every success in this his first entry 
into the Unitarian body. 

The Rev. J. T. MArriorr followed with an 
interesting account of his early connection with Mr. 
Amos, and the pravidential manner in which they 
had come together in the college at Regent’s Park. 
He had not come to Southampton to give the formal 
“right hand of fellowship,” but simply to help in the 
welcome as a friend. After some observations on 
the attitude we ought to adopt toward those who are 
continually coming over to us from the orthodox 
churches, the speaker urged the importance of main- 
taining the enthusiasm which he trusted Mr. Amos 
would bring with him. There was no decay in 
nature so sad as that of a spirit which had gradually 
lost its first earnestness through want of sympathy 
and encouragement; and he hoped that the friends 
there would co-operate warmly and actively with 
their new minister for the upbuilding of their own 
lives in Christian strength and grace, and for showing 
others the better way. 

Rev. B. L. GREEN, of Newport, I.W., as one of the 
ministers of the district, gave Mr. Amos a cordial 
and hearty welcome. He hoped that his path would 
be a pleasant one, and that he would meet with 
all the success and encouragement he could desire. 
He then offered his hand in the name of the ministers 
of the district. 

Rev. W. AGAR said he hoped they would not 
expect too much from their minister, who was only 
a man like themselves. If they looked up to him as 
though he was a giant far above themselves they 
would see him come gradually down, and lose much 
of the respect which was really due to him, 

The Rev. D. Amos replied to the three welcomes. 
He said that if only the tenth part of the promises 
made to him that day were fulfilled he should have 
nothing further to desire. He thanked them all for 
their kind. words of sympathy, and said that he would 
do all in his power to merit them. When at the 
College at Regent’s Park he had read the works 
of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and others of 
this school, and thus insensibly had obtained 
a broad and liberal mode of thought which could 
not be found in the writings of the strictly orthodox. 
The result of this was shown in the first sermon he 
preached on his appointment to King’s Lynn; for 
the elders confronted him in the vestry and stated 
their doubts as to his soundness. This caused him 
much agony of mind; for he himself had never 
doubted his own soundness, and long he struggled 
with these feelings. At length he found it necessary 
to leave the Congregational body and seek for some 
other more genial home. 

Mr, THomAs SMiTH proposed a vote of thanks to 
Rey. H. Lerson for his able and eloquent sermon, 
seconded by Mr. Duncan, to which Mr. Iprson 
replied, 

A duet, “Ruth and Naomi,” was sung by Mrs. 
Shepard and Miss Wadham, and the proceediags 
were afterwards brought to a close. 

— 

GLAscow: Sr. VINCENT-sTREET UNITARIAN 
CuurcH.—On Friday evening, the 12th instant, in 
the church schoolroom, the members of “ The Literary 
and Debating Association” in connection with this 
church held their annual social gathering to celebrate 
the close of the session. After an exccllent tea, pro- 
vided by the lady members of the association, the 
Rey. F. W. Walters delivered an address, in the course 
of which he reviewed the work of the session, and 
congratulated the members upon the result. He 
intimated that next session he will deliver monthly 
lectures on the Plays of Shakespeare. The secretary 
stated that during last session Carlyle’s “ Heroes and 
Hero-worship” had been studied with much profit, 
and that the following papers had been read:— 
“The Life and Writings of Theodore Parker,” by 
the Rev. F. W.. Walters; “The Ethics of Evolu- 
tion” and “The Aims of Education,” by Mr. 
William Cassels; “The Subjection of Women,” by 
My. Robert Stewart; “Oliver Goldsmith” and 
“Sir William Ferguson,” by Mr. Harry Wright; “Dr. 
Livingstone,” by Mr. W. 8. Wright; “Futurity,” by 
Mr. D, L. White; “Russia and the Russians,” by Mr. 
James Campbell; “Some of the Causes that have 
modified the Earth’s Surface,” by Mr. John Tuckwell, 
C.E,; two papers by Dr. Barlow, illustrated by ex- 
periments and diagrams—one on “The Cut Finger,” 
the other on “The Nervous System ;” and two papers 
on “The Drama and its Influence on Morality 
and Religion,” by Mr. E. Ceredig Jones, <A very 
interesting programme of songs, readings and piano- 
forte recitals was gone ON and dancing was 
vigorously engaged in atintervals. A most enjoyable 
evening was brought to a close by the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” During the last six months, 
Mr. Ceredig Jones has conducted a Greek Testament 
class, in connection with the church, with very satis- 
factory results. Last Sunday, Mr. Dunbar, on behalf 
of the members of the class, presented Mr. Jones 
with a handsome gold pencil-case, as a token of their 
appreciation of his services, 
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TO-DAY. 


CREED3 live and die, faith follows faith ; 
Deeds prove but mockeries of the will ; 

And dreams that were to-morrow’s are 
To-morrow’s still. 


Bubtly, in all our good, the thread 
Of ill is wrought: our fairest fair 
Is dragged to earth in being ours, 
And traileth there ! 


Light follows light, and each grows dim! 
The present will be as the past ; 
Wave breaks on wave, and each is strong 
As each is last! 


Life leans on Faith, and presseth hard ! 
Faith cries to God, and only stands 
When, bearing Life upon her breast, 
She clasps God’s hands. 


The distant hills are darkness; but 
The morrow brings the morrow’s light ; 
This much is ours—to day to do 
The present right. 


This much is ours, and things beyond 
In Love’s own wisdom hidden lie! 
But this lies close at hand—to do 
His will—and die. 


The Giitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26, 1878. 


MR. BRIGHT AMONG THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


On Good Friday last, whilst the annual 
meeting of the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association was being held in Man- 
chester, Mr. John Bright was presiding at 
Rochdale over the Union of Sunday School 
Teachers of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire. Reading the account of the proceedings 
at Rochdale, we could not help asking ourselves, 
** And why were not the teachers of our schools 
represented at the Rochdale meeting? Why 
should there be a Manchester District and a 
Lancashire Sunday School Association?” The 
reason is, as is well known, that the schools of 
the Unitarian and Free churches are not received 
into the fellowship of the so-called “ orthodox” 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire Sunday 
Schools’ Union. In Lancashire, as elsewhere, 
agreement in certain doctrinal statements is 
made the test of fellowship, and Sunday schools 
are excluded from union unless they can unite 
in something more than common work. It is 
pleasant to be able to note that in Mr. Bright’s 
address on Good Friday there was not a word 
which gave encouragement to the exclusiveness 
of which we complain. He spoke to Sunday- 
school teachers of Sunday-school work. His 
description of the work represented what the 
teachers of the excluded schools do,—that teach- 
ing of “many things which, in many of 
their homes and amongst many of their 
ordinary associations, the children could 
hardly learn, teaching of kindness and 
temperance and the cultivation of a peaceful 
spirit.” Nor was there one of his statements 
of the purpose of the Sunday-school teacher’s 
work which would not apply just as fully to 
our teachers and our schools as to the teachers 
and schools of the Unions from which we are 
shut out. The catholicity of Mr. Bright’s 
address, his perfect unconsciousness of any 
need to allude to the doctrines which are made 
the test by which thousands of teachers are 
excluded from the various Unions, prove better 
than anything else how needless the tests are, 
and how unreal is the distinction which our 
friends of the other—«we won’t say “ orthodox” — 
churches have set up. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Bright, called on to address some thousands 
of Sunday-school teachers, spoke to them, not 
about dogmas, but about moral training, and 
that sketching in outline the process by which 
the future church, the social and public life of 
the next quarter of a century, is already being 
formed, he described the very methods which 
are in use in our schools. We have Mr. Bright's 
approval, though our teachers were not allowed 
to join the number of those who heard his 


words, and in this we can quietly rejoice, look- 
ing forward to the coming of the good day when 
the Unions may share the spirit of their distin- 
guished president. 

“Why have not we “a distinguished presi- 
dent” for our annual gatherings? That was 
the second thought which the proceedings at 
Rochdale suggested to us. Not that we would 


for a moment question the appropriateness of 


the selection of the chairman who presided over 
our Good Friday meeting. It is on other than 
personal grounds that the choice of a chairman 
who might stand in much the same relation to 
our teachers as that in which Mr. Bright stood 
to the teachers of the Lancashire Union Schools 
seems to us to be desirable. 
great public man goes far and receives close 
attention. The other day it happened to the 
present writer to hear a friend who is a member 
of an orthodox church express the opinion that 
most of the points on which religious men base 
their sectarian distinctions are of comparatively 
little importance, and have very little relation 
to the Scriptures in which they profess to find 
their belief. ‘I learned this first,” said he, 
“from a speech of Mr. John Bright’s.” And 
who can doubt that this last speech of Mr. 
Bright’s will give a practical turn to the thought 
on Sunday-school matters of hundreds of thou- 


sands of readers? It is worth considering if it 
would not be well, when another year’s meeting 
comes round, to put in the president’s chair 
some one whose voice will in this way be heard 
beyond the limits of our little gathering. 

There is a second, and perhaps what may be 
considered a worthier, reason tor the adoption 
of this suggestion. The annual meetings of 
Sunday-school teachers have a two-fold object 
—to render an account of a year’s work, and 
to’ quicken the spirit of the teachers for the year 
on which they are entering; and for this latter 
and more important purpose there is a real 
value in the suggestions of a mind which is not 
too much familiarised with the details of our 
work. It is, too, often the case that the pro- 
ceedings of our annual meetings are critical and 
almost controversial in tone. Those who take 
part in them, from president down to the 
humblest speaker, are practically engaged in 
Sunday-school teaching. Each detail is a sub- 
ject of personal interest for them, and the want 
of large and disinterested (we use the word in 
its wide sense) views is apparent. A speaker 
like Mr. Bright is ignorant of the controverted 
points and the little experiments. He can 
therefore take large and general views of Sunday- 
school policy, and state the principles on which 
it should be based in a fresh and interesting 
way. So he creates a certain spirit of enthu- 
siasm, and at the same time, by reason of 
his very ignorance of the beaten paths, he 
has the greater chance of leading those 
who accompany him in his survey to the 
higher grounds, where the wider prospect is. 
How much more yaluable than any discussion 
of plans and methods was Mr. Bright’s simple 
description of the Sunday-school teacher’s work ! 
How unlike the usual tone of our presidential 
addresses, and yet how appropriate and sugges- 
tive was his plea for the use of Sunday-school 
power in the interests of peace! But it is 
difficult to make comparisons without suggest- 
ing, however undesignedly, blame of that 
to which we are accustomed. That, certainly, it 
is not our wish to do. We would, however, 
for the reasons at which we haye glanced, 
throw out the suggestion that at the next annual 
meetings of our associations there should be an 
attempt made to put in the chair some one 
whose words will get more than a merely de- 
nominational attention. 

But where can that some one be found? it 
may be asked. To which we would say in 
reply: The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone owes 
our churches some little reparation of an injury 
which he unintentionally inflicted on them, 
and we owe him a lesson as to the condition of. 
our churches, which could nowhere be better 


The word of a. 


taught than at one of our Sunday-school 
gatherings, where “ the rich and well-to-do” of 
his imaginative sketch of Unitarians are cer- 
tainly not in the majority. If Mr. Gladstone 
cannot be brought to the useful test of a near 
acquaintanceship, there is another right hon. 
gentleman, Mr. James Stansfeld, whose words 
command attention, and who would, in our 
opinion, bring to the proceedings of our annual 
gatherings wisdom and moral influence second 
only to Mr. Bright’s, whilst his practical 
sympathy with the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher has been long and consistently shown,, 


DR. ARNOLD ON ETERNAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 

In a review of Dr. Arnold’s Sermons, the Non- 
conformist says that had Dr. Arnold lived 
longer, he would have made some obyious 
advances in theology. It seems strange to read 
warnings addressed to boys of a time to come 
when God might cease to love them, and appear 
only as astern, unloving inflictor of everlasting 
vengeance; and it is equally strange to find 
that he could express the same pitiless doctrine 
in these terms :— 

As reason tells us that none but true Christians can 
hope to live for ever, so we have cause to believe, 
from God’s Word, that all but true Christiars will be. 
miserable for ever. But I do not think that our natural 
reason would have ever enabled us to discover what 
Christ has revealed—that good left undone will be 
positively punished for all eternity, as well as evil 
done. ‘The careless, and what we call harmless, 
livers, cut off by reason from the hope of eternal 
happiness, are condemned by revelation to an eternity. 
of positive misery.—Vol. iii., p, 112. 

The fact, adds our contemporary, that Dr. 
Arnold could write thus concerning the doom: 
that awaits merely negative characters, shows 

how completely the landmarks of theology have 

been shitted since his time. For it is abso- 

lutely certain that any clergyman of to-day, 

corresponding to his type, and possessed of 
similar learning and culture, would find such 

notions as these not only morally intolerable, 
but both philosophically and exegetically unten- 

able; and it is interesting to compare the mode- 
in which Stanley, Farrar, Maurice, Kingsley, 

and Robertson express themselves on these 

subjects with the very different teaching of Dr. 
Arnold. s 


THE HIBBERT LECTURESHIP. 


Tuer London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes:—The series of seyen weekly 
lectures about to be given under the Hibbert Trust. 
by Professor Max Muller, in the Chapter House of 
Westminster on “The origin and growth of religion,” ” 
have an interest apart from their antecedent 
popularity. This last, indeed, is only partially 
measured by the circumstance that the lectures are 
to be delivered to two audiences, the first assembling 
in the morning and the second in the afternoon.. 
The afternoon delivery was the gaged 
arrangement, and the duplication was rendered 


necessary or advisable in the interests of. 
over twelve hundred candidates who — - 
plied for admission to an a nt which could. 
accommodate only half that number. But another 


suggestive circumstance, and one which is causi 
agitation amongst persons who share the late Mr.. 
Hibbert’s theological sentiments, is that his endow-- 
ment is being wrested from its original imtention,. » 
which was, according to his biographer, Mr. Jerome — 
Murch, “to elevate the position an public influence — 
of the Unitarian ministry.” Although this original 
intention was to some extent departed from on the. 
ground that it would be more satisfactory sure — 
the high culture aimed at before the m 
office was reached, it still remained the 
idea of the lectures that they should be d 
against the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘ There was, how- 
ever, @ proviso in the trust deed by which the funds 
could be otherwise applied than in battling agai 
the current trinitarianism of the a ad ne 
should be proved or proyable that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was an effete and exnloded Sopra 
Impatient of the tardy arrival of thi: t, the 
Trustees seem to haye consented to a m ition 
which is in effect a compromise, and 
now described as one for the “ ot of c 
prehensive learning and thorough research in rela- 
tion to religion as it appears to the eye of the — 
scholar and philosopher, and wholly apart from the — 
interest of any particular Church or system.” 
Trustees have taken the step involved in the ¢ 
lectures “in such manner as they in their 
trolled discretion shall from time to time 
most conducive to the spread of Christi 
most simple and intelligible form.” ne 
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The Fate Reb, Frederich Ashton, WA. 

Last week we gave a brief obituary notice of the 
death of this young minister, and we this week copy. 
a more extended account which we find in the Hyde 
and Denton Chronicle, making here and there a tew 
slight corrections of fact. 

A painful sensation was created in Hyde on Monday 
by the announcement of the death of the Rev. 
Frederick Ashton, M.A., formerly assistant to the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, M.A., of Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. As 
we announced last week, Mr. Dowson had on Sunday 
to go to Belfast, and engaged Mr. Ashton to take his 
place, and preach a funeral sermon on Mr. William 
Leigh. On Sunday morning, however, a messenger 
informed the Rey. J. K. Smith that Mr. Ashton was 
taken suddenly ill, and requested him to take the 
service. This Mr. Smith did. Up to that morning 
Mr. Ashton had been in his usual health. On Satur- 
day he finished the discourse he intended to preach 
at Gee Cross, and transacted some business in 
connection with the school. At night he par- 
took of a light supper, and retired to rest; but 
at ‘half-past four o’clock next morming was 
attacked by English cholera. Mr. W. W. Howard 
was called in, and during the forenoon he found 
the patient sinking more rapidly than he had 
ever seen before. At his request Dr. Coglan, of Man- 
chester, the medical attendant upon Mr. Ashton’s 
family, was summoned, and remained with him till 
the evening, At first very much prostrated, in the 
afternoon Mr. Ashton seemed to rally, and expressed 
a hope that he would be able to conduct the evening 
service, Naturally bilious, and with a. constitutional 
tendency to heart disease, he had not the physical 
stamina to contend with it. In the evening 
he gradually got weaker, although perfectly con- 
scious; but neither he nor any of those around the 
bedside thought the end was.so near. At half-past 
two, only. twenty-two hours after the first attack, he 
said his hands were cold; he did not even then recog- 
nise his visitor, for Death came in the likeness of its 
half-sister Sleep. He closed his eyes as placidly as a 
child sleeps, and without a word of farewell to his 
young wife, or to his mother, he passed away. 

The Rev. F. Ashton was born in 1847, and was con- 
sequently thirty years of age. His father, Mr. John 
Ashton, was a partner in the firm of John Curtis and 
Co., now John Ashton and Son, Mr. Ashton is 
now, and for many years has been,a'member of the 
Manchester City Council. Mr. I’. Ashton, as a boy, 
sat under Dr. Beard in Strangeways Chapel, and his 
successor, Mr. Brooke Herford ; and he seems to have 
caught the intense earnestness and devotional spirit 
of the latter: eloquent preacher. This determined 

him to study for the ministry, and accordingly he 
was entered, as a scholar in St. Edmund’s, Hall, 
Oxford, after receiving a preparatory training from 
the Rey. R. H. Gibson, private tutor. In 1872 he 
graduated, taking the B.A. degree. He con- 
tinued his studies in connection with Owens College, 
whilst settled at Hyde and Glossop, and in the 
autumn or winter of 1876 obtained his M.A. degree. 


first- 


wiser choice could not have been 
sical taste found scope for exercise, 
nd without his own chapel and school. 

eing the Philharmonic Society, at, 
and then as a vice-president ; 
of the society may be in- 
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ferred from the fact that both the vicar of Glossop 
and the vicar of Whitfield were active members, that 
Canon Tasker (a Roman Catholic) was one of the 
patrons, and that all the dissenting bodies were repre- 
sented init. By this life of active usefulness, the 
prejucicés which met Mr’ Ashton at first on every 
hand were gradually dissipated. The congregation 
at the chapel gradually increased, the Sunday schools 
were well attended, and the day-school accommoda- 
tion was found insufficient for the number of appli- 
cants. He had gathered around him a band of workers 
of which any church might be proud, yet while 
making friends every day in Glossop, his old friends 
at Gee Cross never forgot him. It was a usual 
thing for parties of three or four to walk over 
on & summer evening and attend the chapel; and 
this display of affectionate interest did much to 
encourage him in his work. He could always depend 
upon help from Gee Cross choir on the occasion of 
special sermons; and no party at Gee’ Cross was 
complete without his presence. With an almost 
feminine gentleness of disposition, modest and unas- 
suming, and yet possessing faith in the triumph of 
truth and goodness sufficient to make him an enthu- 
siast in everything to which he put his hands, he won 
in a few months a warmth of affection which others 
could not gain in as many years. Hesitating in 
nothing, sparing himself never, his very example 
brought others to his aid, and the loving esteem 
which nearer intercourse called forth kept them ever 
willing fellow-labourers with him. 

MR. ASHTON’S LAST SERMON. 
In the absence of the Rev. H. E. Dowson in Ireland, 
it had been arranged that Mr. Ashton should preach 
the funeral sermon of Mr, William Leigh, a gentle- 
man of some note in Hyde, who had died the previous 
week, Mr. Ashton had finished his discourse on the 
Saturday, but on Sunday morning he was too ill to 
leave home, and the MS. was ‘sent to the Rev. J. K. 
Smith, with a request that he would undertake the 
duty. At the close of the discourse, Mr. Smith read 
the following from Mr. Ashton’s MS.  Possessin 
now a doubly-melancholy interest as the words o 
the. dying preacher on the dead, we give them in 
full:—*I must not by any means omit the example 
which will appeal most forcibly to the hearts of 
those who are assembled here to-day. What manner 
of man was he whose name is at this moment upon 
all our lips, uttered, indeed, in hushed and solemn 
tones, for that he is no longer with us, but spoken 
also in accents of reverent affection as the name of 
one whose memory will. long be an inspiration to 
nobility and faithfulness? What manner of man 
was he. whose, departure from the world has 
brought together this sympathetic crowd? Was 
he some great king ruling over a loyal people? 
Was he some brave general crowned with Tauvale ? 
Was he an able statesman wielding the destinies 
of his country? You know he was not. A man of 
the people, brought up in the mill, possessed of no 
hereditary power or influence, he won the homage of 
his fellow men in the circle in which he lived, be- 
cause, like his great Master before him, he was con- 
tent to serve. It would be presumptuous for me, a 
comparative stranger to his merits, to dwell at length 
upon the events of his life, which are doubtless, in 
the main, well known to all of you, and which, during 
the past week, have formed the theme of general 
conversation, No life is absolutely perfect, and it 
must perhaps be admitted that the one which has so 
recently been brought to an end has not been with- 
out its failures and mistakes. Engaged in a constant 
struggle. to promote the welfare and independence of 
the class to which he belonged, it would have been 
strange indeed if he had not sometimes gained the 
ill-will of classes to whose interests he appeared to 
be opposed ; but even if he now and then allowed his 
zeal to get the better of his discretion,all that will be 
forgotten now, and his fellow-workmen will delight 
only to preserve the memory of his sterling worth. The 
character of the company which assembled on 
Wednesday Jast te pay their last tribute of respect to 
the dead is sufficient testimony to the fact that few 
men who have done so much for the working classes 
have been so fortunate as he in preserving the full 
confidence of the employers, . His years were far 
from having reached what is generally considered the 
allotted span of human life, and he died, as it were, in 
harness. A shade of sorrow inevitably steals over us 
as we see a life of quiet usefulness thus cut off in its 
midst. And yet 1, know not why-we should-any of 
us desire a better fate. There seems to me something 
inexpressibly more sorrowful about the thought of 
outliving one’s usefulness and becoming a burden:on 
the world. Our departed brother has at least escaped 
that sad experience, and our sorrow for his loss may 
well be modified by our steadfast faith that he has 
ere now realised the truth of God’s promise, “ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.” 
THE FUNERAL 
took place on.Thursday week. The members of the 
Glossop Philharmonic Society accompanied the corpse 
to Woolley Bridge, and some of them went on 
to Brooklands Cemetery, where, in the grave lying 
next to that of Dr. Beard, the mortal remains of Mr. 
F. Ashton were laid. Nearly all the ministers of the 
Manchester district were present, and the Rey. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., conducted the service. The mortuary 
chapel was completely filled.. Before the body 
was removed to the grave, Mr. Dowson said :— 


My Christian friends, we are gathered together to-day 


to perform an office inexpressibly sad. We bear to 
its last resting-place' the body of one who has been 
taken in the bright opening of a life of surpassing 


a 


promise, It:is always:a bitter. sorrow when ‘dear 
friends are lost; but there is’ cause also to rejoice 

when, in a goodold age, a. servant of God is taken 

from a finished work. Some of us remember follow- 

ing to his honoured: grave in this -very place such a& 

veteran in the army of the Lord. He had fought 

out his good fight; he had finished his course; and, 

mingled with our grief that we should see his face no 

more, was a solemn and thankful joy that he had 

been permitted by his heavenly Father to live his 

good life so completely out. Some of us, too, remem- 

ber more recently conveying to the tomb all that 

was mortal of one who was yet in the midst of a life 

of noble activity [the Rey. T. E. Poynting |, but who 

had lived long enough to leave behind him much 

completed work. Here also we could not but 

rejoice, in the midst of our tears, at the thought 

of so full a life. But to-day our brother is 

cut off on the very threshold of his high career. 

He has been with us just long enough to teach us 

his exceeding worth, and to lay the grand lines 

on which we all hoped to see an ever fairer structure 

rising as the years sped on. Thework was there laid 

out and waiting to be done, the workman, with a 

rare energy, with boundless self-devotion, and with 

talents worthy of his lofty aims, had set himself to 

do it. Suddenly, the work is left without the master 

hand to carry it through ; and the glorious promise 

must be for ever unfulfilled on earth, Such a death 

is the very saddest that the world can know. It is 

one of those awful mysteries of divine providence 

that we cannot even try tofathom. We can only fall 

back on the infinite trust without which life is im- 

possible, the trust that we and all God’s children are 

safe in His Almighty arms in life, in death, and in 

eternity, and that by ways we know not and 
cannot understand He 1s working out the eternal wel- 
fare of His human family.. But even in the midst of 
our deepest sorrow, we cannot but rejoice in the 
memory of our dear young friend. Short as his work 
of life was, it has left its mark, its story is written in 
bright and clear characters; those who knew him 
best, loved him most; and his monument will stand 
in each human heart that knew and loved him, in an 
affection and esteem that they will never lose to their 
dying day. As a minister of Christ he nobly fulfilled 
his part. He came to me to learn his duties; [even 
felt that I learned of him, rather than he of me. I 
learned of him the truest lesson of Christian enthu- 
siasm and of utter devotion to Christian work that | 
ever learned of any one. The value of life is 
a thing of quality rather than’ quantity ; and as the 
Master of him we mourn put a world-wide and a 
world-long influence into an even shorter period of 
work, so our dear young friend has made for himself 
a name that will not be forgotten, and has lived a lite 
which will be an inspiration and an example to all 
who came within its reach. 

REY. H. E. DOWSON’S SERMON, 

On Sunday last the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., 
preached in the morning at Gee Cross, and in the 
afternoon and evening in Fitzalan-street Chapel, 
Glossop, giving on each occasion the following dis- 
course. He took for his text Matthew xxv., 21: 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of the Lord.” Mr. Dowson 
spoke of the circumstances of the death which 
they now mourned as belonging to that mysterious 
Providence which is God’s and not our own; 
before which we can but bow our heads, resting in 
the trust that His children here and hereafter are 
safe in His Almighty arms; and that one day we 
shall see the bow of mercy that shone on every cloud. 

But it is not all sorrow we feel when dwelling in 
thought upon such a life as that which has just closed. 
Our sorrow must have mingled with it much thank- 
fulness and joy. If to have beheld fair scenes of 
nature’s beauty is to have reason to giye thanks, 
much more reason is there for gratitude to God when 
we have enjoyed the privilege of knowing and loving 
that which is the noblest work of God—a good man. 
Indeed that a life has been lived on this earth, and 
has gone away without its purity of heart suffering 
defilement, with its integrity unspotted, having with 
single purpose done the utmost possible good, this 1s 
a cause for inextinguishable joy. Such a life, how- 
ever short, is for ever a beautiful thing to look at, and 
to treasure up in the storehouse of our memories. 
The real bitterness of grief is not felt for such a one; 
it is the utter waste and perversion of a-life that is 
the miserable thing to think of. For parents espe- 
cially there is no comparison between the pain of 
parting with a child, however much endeared by 
goodness and fidelity, and the misery of seeing one 
born of themselves sinking into degradation and 
vice. When. the poor wastrel dies there is no solace 
to the grief; when the pure and high soul is borne 
away, there is mexpressible joy in the thought of a 
life fair in the sight of God and man. } : 

And I believe few lives have been fairer in the sight 
of God and man than his whose memory is now so dear 
to our hearts. Frederick Ashton, the young mission- 
ary minister, so well known and so deeply beloved 
and so active amongst us but a week ago, was to most 
of us quite unknown some five and a half years back. 
How well I remember his stopping me one wet day, 
in Market-street, in Manchester, and telling me that 
he wanted to be my curate, that he might gain ex- 
perience in the work of the ministry under my guid- 
ance, before he undertook its sacred responsibilities 
in a field of his own. I know that I told him that I 
had little to teach him; and I know that I shrank 
from the task of showing, him the way to fulfil 
so high a calling. But he would take no re- 
fusal, and he came to work with us at Gee Crows. 
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where by my reluctance. The loss to ourselves 
would have beenimmeasurable; looking back upon a 
ministry at Gee Cross of just eleven years to-day, I 
say that the best of its events was the coming to us 
of that dear friend whom to-day we mourn. Yet I 
soon felt how very true had been my words, that I 
had little to teach him. He brought so much more 
to me than I could give to him. He brought not only 
help always ready in my own work, but he brought 
a spirit and a power with him which made me learner 
instead of teacher, and which gave me a new inspira- 
tion. He showed us all at Gee Cross, in a way we 
had never seen it before, how an earnest Christian 
spirit may make itself felt, and what an intense 
personal influence it may exert. He set himself to 
work from the first day he was with us to 
become, not the minister only, but the personal friend 
of the young men and women who were growing up 
in the Sunday school. The classes in which he met 
them, and gathered them around him by the strong 
attraction which he ever exerted, were his delight 
and theirs. With him every labour for them was a 
labour of love, and he threw into it all his heart and 
soul. No one better than the members of the 
singing class which he founded, and which was 
so dear to him and them, can tell what end- 
less pains he was ready to take, and what 
drudgery he joyfully underwent in working for 
our young people; and now the many tunes they 
possess in his hand-writing are to them sacred relics 
of his self-forgetful labours on their behalf. The 
young men’s adult class was his creation too; and 
nothing better did he do whilst he was with us than 
that which he did in laying hold of these youths 
and keeping them together, and exerting on 
them the influence of his own high example. 
But perhaps that which was dearest to his 
heart, and dearest too to those whom he collected 
about him, was his Sunday evening Bible class. 
There he exerted a wonderful power; he spoke out 
of the depths of his own experience, and opened his 
heart in all its earnestness and with all its aspirations 
to the young people who to their dying day will 
thank God for the high privilege which they there 
enjoyed. Nor did he confine himself to his work in 
the classes: he was in private the friend of his 
scholars; he planned many a pleasure for them ; he 
loved beautiful scenery, and took them with him to 
enjoy it; he was their hospitable entertainer during 
many a pleasant evening spent by them with him. I 
never knew, and never expect to know again, such 
a minister for winning the hearts and lifting up 
and beautifying the lives of young men and women; 
and I devoutly thank God that, although by no 
merit of my own, I was permitted to be the means of 
bringing the unspeakable blessing of his influence 
within reach of our Sunday School at Gee Cross. It 
is an influence, I know, that will never die; and in 
all on whom it has been exerted will an inextinguish- 
able love for the memory of this dear friend of theirs 
survive to their last day on earth; and not few will 
be those who will say that for the good that is in 
them they are largely indebted to his words and 
example. The time came when, after two years and 
three-quarters of his happy ministry amongst us, he 
had to bid Gee Cross goodbye. The ties formed had 
been so close that the parting was a sad one: 
littls did any think how soon a much sadder 
parting must be made Farewell was taken 
of class after class; and one Sunday evening 
saw the Bible class paying to him in tears the 
tribute of the deep affection of their hearts; and 
~1 know that by those who were there that farewell 
meeting will never be forgotten ; and our dear friend 
himself spoke of it as well nigh the richest experi- 
ence of his life when he bid us goodbye at the Hyde 
Mechanics’ Institution. He had met with the bles- 
sing which was always his; he had won the love of 
those for whom he laboured, and it was a joy to him 
to know it. 

Ile removed to his charge at Glossop amid univer- 
sal good wishes and confident hopes for his success. 
How those hopes have been fulfilled we all know. 
He has built up in the two years and three quarters, 
which also was the period of his ministry in his own 
chapel, a congregation and a school such as no other 
minister amongst us has ever rearedin the time. He 
chose Glossop because it was a virgin soil for him to till 
in his own way ; because he hed an ideal Church in his 
own mind, and he wished to see it growing up under 
his own hand ; because he longed to be a missionary 
working among the people and gathering their 
young about him. He had an education and he had 
talents that might at any moment have gained him a 
far more conspicuous position. But he cared neither 
for worldly honour nor for woridly wealth. He cared 
only for the sacred work to which he dedicated his 
life, and the place for him was the place where he 
could do it best. He set about it at Glossop 


in a way that astonished even those who knew |} 


him. Without noise or public display, by his 
persevering industry, by his great gift of organisa- 
tion, by his exerting on the new field all those powers 
which on the old one had achieved such great results, 
he raised out of next to nothing the large congre- 
gation and schools which at his death are found 
gathered in the Fitzalan-strreet Chapel. Every 
week-day and almost every week-night work has 
been going on, all receiving its impulse from him. 
Nothing that he took up knew how to fail. He 
would not let it fail. He was not one of those who 
drew up beautiful schemes and then expected them 
to work themselves. He set them going, and he kept 
them going; and he worked so hard himself that by 
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he was the inspirer and guiding spirit of its efforts to 
introduce better singing into the Sunday schools of 
the district; and so highly were his services valued 
that, had he been alive, he would now have been the 
Association’s secretary, with the implicit confidence 
of all its members. It was a wonder that such a man 
could be retained in so humble a sphere as that of 
missionary to so young a congregation. But the 
wonder was only in his own self-deyotion to his 
chosen work. The Glasgow Church made him an 
offer that would have tempted almost any other man 
from his post; he was asked to leave one of the 
humblest for one of the most distinguished churches 
in the kingdom. He remained with the humble 
church, which he loved as being his own spiritual 


child, because he thought he could there 
serve God and his fellow-men better than 
in the higher sphere which sought him. 


And it was in the midst of this willing and joyful 
service that he, recently crowned by the blessing of 
a dear home of his own, with every happiness that 
the world can give, beloved and honoured and 
admired by all who knew him, and scattering bless- 
ings around him on his path, was stricken down in 
one short day. And asthe news spread with startling 
rapidity, when the first feeling of incredulity was 
passed, there arose such a cry of universal lamenta- 
tion through our northern churches—most of all in 
those which knew him best, at Glossop and Gee 
Cross—as none of us remember. In all our Gee Cross 
circle I am sure there is not one who does not grieve 
deeply, and many feel that they have lost well-aigh 
the best friend and the best man they ever knew. I 
have rarely loved any one so much; I could not be 
prouder of him and of his work if he had been a 
brother or a son. In Glossop, I know, a feeling 
as universal and as deep prevails; and to his own 
dear people the loss is by far the most grievous. 
The Church is orphaned. Its maker and inspirer is 
taken from its head. Oh! but surely it will not die! 
The spirit of him who made it, if it hovers anywhere 
on earth, will hover within its walls. His own 
Church must keep his memory green by living on. 
May it be his enduring monument; and may his 
influence breathe within it for many a long year, so 
that being dead he may yet speak in spirit to his 
beloved congregation, and they may be drawn after 
him to the realm of infinite purity and peace. 

It is beyond my power to speak of the sorrow that 
has fallen on those who were nearest and dearest to 
our departed friend. God help the widow so soon 
bereft. God help the parents and the brother to bear 
the blow which has fallen on their hearts, They can 
have one comfort, that their beloved one has died 
amid universal affection and esteem; that he has not 
lived his short life in vain, but he has left ennobling 
influence that will not die, on countless human lives; 
and that his pure and gentle and self-sacrificing heart 
and earnest and active spirit of beneficence have 
fitted him, as few beside have been fit, to enter into 
heavenly communion with the Master, who, from a 
still shorter ministry on earth, ascended, as we call to 
mind the Easter Day, to the right hand of God. 

VOTES OF CONDOLENCE. 

At the meeting of the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association held in Manchester on Good 
Friday, 

Mr. JoHN REYNOLDS moved—“ That this Asso- 
ciation feels that in the death of the Rev. F. 
Ashton, M.A., it has lost one who ever had its interests 
at heart, and grudged neither time nor labour in its 


‘behalf; and a friend who, by his amiable and gentle 


character, had so endeared himself to his fellow- 
workers that they know not where to find such 
another. And that this meeting respectfully tenders 
to his sorrowing widow and family its heartfelt 
sympathy in their sudden bereavement.” He said: 
As one who knew him well for some five or more 
years, the melancholy duty—which but in justice to 
him and to you J should have preferred to have done 
without the addition of a word of my own—the sad 
task has fallen to me to move the resolution I have 
just read, and with a heavy heart to pen the 
very feeble and unworthy tribute to his memory 
which I now offer to you. We can hardly yet 
realise that he is not amongst us; and we 
who have spent many a happy evening with 
him, who have walked with him many a mile 
over the pleasant Derbyshire hills, which took new 
grace from his genial disposition, feel that, search as 
we will, we shall not easily find such another. He 
came among us to Hyde a stranger; but not long to 
remain such, His simplicity, his high-mindedness, 
his unselfishness, his utter guilelessness, the living 


forward no longer. 
though his spirit and his memory still remain with 
us, our loss and our grief are more than we can say. 
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interest he took in his work, his sympathy with the 
inmost wants and feelings of those whose good he 
sought, soon made him no stranger among us. 
the longing for better things which he fostered in 
them, and the affection he inspired in the hearts of 
the young men and women of the Gee Cross Sunday- 
school, and let their grief at his removal, speak for 
him. 
(more worldly than himself) a day of small things, 
as when what equally seemed to us the day of 
greater things opened for his acceptance, and 
was ‘worthy of him. 
self-glory, and at Glossop again unceasingly he 
laboured, not for personal ambition, but for the 
nobler ambition that his work might be complete. 
And let his faithfulness there, let the completeness of 
his work there, Sunday, week day, and every day 
alike, let his people’s sense of utter loss which refuses 
to believe another can take his place, let these 
speak for him, And we of this Association, to which 
‘he ungrudgingly gave hours of leisure which no one 
would have denied him for personal recreation, for 
needful rest, or for the music he so much loyed, we, 
too, feel what we have lost by the death of him who 
added to its operations new usefulness and fresh zeal. 
We had looked to him to succeed one who had 
earned retirement by long and faithful service. He 
had indeed been found the one best fitted by a rare 
combination of business tact and enthusiastic earnest- 
ness, to carry on and inspire with renewed vigour its 
operations. 
tions of hope—nay, of certainty—to its increased 


Let 


When he left us he chose what seemed to us 


But he sought no mere 


We had looked forward with anticipa- 


rosperity in his hands. But to this we can look 
His work among us is ended, and 


The Rey. P. M. H1ee1nson seconded the motion, 


remarking that nothing he could say would be so 
touching a tribute to Mr. Ashton’s memory as that 
uttered by Mr. Reynolds. 
unanimously, 


The motion was carried 


The Committee of the Manchester Unitarian Sunday 


School Union have ‘forwarded a resolution of con- 
dolence to the widow of the late Rey. F, Ashton, 
M.A., and to Mr. Councillor Ashton, his father, on 
their great and sudden loss. 


WOMEN AS STUDENTS. 


Archbishop Trench informs us that the substance 
of his recently-~published work, Medieval Church 
History, was given some years ago in a course 
of lectures on Church History to a class of girls 
at Queen’s College, London. 
Happy, especially, in having been addressed, 
years since, as the intellectual equals of the 
other sex. 


Happy girls! 


On this point the Archbishop says : 
Bishop Blomfield, indeed, is reported to have ex- 


cused a popular preacher, when some strong-thoughted 
lawyers complained that there was not 
body and resistance in hissermons; urging that he had 
preached so long to bonnets as to have forgotten there 
were brains. 
and brains to be a just one. 
bonnets would bear the strain of competition with 
those assumed to be in exclusive possession of brains, 
supposing the matter in hand to be one which de- 
manded originative power, on this I give no 
opinion ; but having regard to receptive capacity, to 
the power of taking in, assimilating, and intelligently 
reproducing, what is set before them, my conviction 
after some experience in lecturing to the young of 
both sexes is, that there is no need to break the bread 
of knowledge smaller for young women than youn 
men; and, save, as already indicated, I did not in the © 
original preparation of these Lectures, nor yet have 
I in the later revision of them, because my class was, 
or was assumed to be, a female one, kept anything 
back that I should have thought desirable to set 
before young men of the same age and condition of 
life. 


cient 


I cannot think the antithesis of bonnets 
How far the wearers of 


BIRMINGHAM: Goop FRIDAY AT THE CHURCH OF 


THE MEssIAH.—-An experiment has been tried during 
the last few years at the Church of the Messiah, 


Birmingham (Rev. H. W. Crosskey’s), which has — 
proved very successful. The service has been made 

an evening instead of a morning one, and begins at 
seven o’clock, so as to allow time for the return home 
from the excursions which are now the order of the _ 
day ; while a connected and well-ordered selectionof 
music appropriate to the occasion has been given by 

the choir in addition to the hymns in whic 

the whole ero join. On previous occasions — 
the selection has been from “'The Messiah ;” on this” 
last Good Friday it was taken from Haydn’s “ Passion” 
or “The seven last wordsof our Saviour on the Cross.” 
A very large congregation assembled, and the order 
of service was as follows :—Voluntary hymn, ipture 
lesson, selections from Haydn’s “ Passion,” iptur AO 
lesson, followed by another selection from the 
“ Passion,” hymn, sermon, then another selection from _ 
the “ Passion,” collect, hymn, and the benediction, 
So far trom the fine rendering of the noble Passion 
music given by the choir having the effect of inter- _ 
fering with the congregational singing, it had a 
directly opposite result. It awakened a devotional — 
spirit which caused the hymns to be sung with very — 
great heartiness of feeling by the whole congregs 
tion. The discourse by Mr. Crosskey analysed t 
various passions which caused the demand for the — 
crucifixion of Christ, <a. 


Ae 


re 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICTSUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Tue thirty-third annual meeting of this association, in 
consequence of the recent death of the Rev. T. E. 
Poynting, could not be held at Monton as previously 
arranged, and instead was held at Manchester. The 
weather in the early part of the day was not 
favourable, and the attendance at the service in Cross- 
street Chapel, though very considerable, was not so 


large as we have seen it when the gather- 
ing has been in Manchester before. It was, 
however, very encouraging, and we noticed 


present Mr. Edwin Winser (retiring president), 
Messrs. Jesse Pilcher and John Reynolds (secre- 
taries), and deputations from the following, 
viz.:—London Sunday School Association, Mr. I. 
M. Wade; West Riding, Mr. Joseph Wadsworth; 
North Midland Association, Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A.; 
Northern Sunday School Association (Belfast), Revs. 
J. C. Street and Thos. Leyland; also Revs. James 
Black, M.A., George Fox, E. W. Hopkinson, G. 
Hamilton Vance, B.D., J. B. Lloyd, H.S. Solly, M.A., 
Joseph Freeston, E. Turland, Chas. T, Poynting, B.A., 
N. Green, Silas Farrington, W. Harrison, T. Lloyd Jones, 
W. Rodger Smyth, Geo. Ride, R. Pilcher, B.A., John 
Russell, Thos. Jones, §. A. Steinthal, P. M. Higginson, 
M.A.,; Messrs. Alderman Richard Harwood, 8S. B. 
Worthington, E. C. Harding, W. H. Herford, B.A., 
Jas. Harwood, G. W. Rayner Wood, CC. Grundy, J. 
H. Reynolds, sen., Isaac Barrow, Carter Hollins, John 
Barrow, C. J. Herford, John Phillips, John Jackson, 
W. M. Rodger, John Chadwick, J. Kenyon, R. Stuart, 
D. Thompson, John Moore, E. Steinthal, E. B. Broad- 
rick, Anthony Stafford, John A. Kelly, William 
Mason, Samuel Thompson, J. Redfern, J. N. 
Lawton, E. Lawton, J. Mellor, Luke Pollitt, N. 
Calvert, John Heys, — Williamson, Thomas Elgood, 
R. Wade, Henry Pearson, Councillor Bradshaw, 
J. Jones, Samuel Lawton, T. Crook, G. Cunliffe, T. 
Parry, T. Cook, J Dornan, W. Milnes, W. Lord, and 
Dr. Marcus. 

The Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., had been announced to 
preach the sermon, but the Rev.S. A.STEINTHAL took 
his place, and stated that owing to Mr, Gaskell’s indis- 
position it had been thought wise to ask him not to 
incur the risk of increasing hisindisposition by coming 
out. Mr. Steinthal took for his text John xix., 16, 
17, 18, “ And they took Jesus and led him away. And 
he bearing his cross went forth into the place called 
the place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew 
Golgotha, where they crucified him and two with 
him, on either side one and Jesus in the midst.” 
While, he said, Unitarians could not regard Christ as 
God, they could recognise with all Christians the sacri- 
fice he made in dying upon the cross to save men 
from their sins. They could also hold in high 
esteem such men as Howard and Captain Brown, the 
first because he laboured to raise the poor and forlorn, 
and to remove plague and pestilence from among 
men; and the second, because he offered himself a 
holocaust to set free the slave. It was a fitting thing 
for Sunday-school teachers to meet together on Good 
Friday, and to ask from God grace to be worthy disciples 
of Jesus Christ; for the true Sunday-school teacher 
had before him the object of raising in children a 
longing for a holy life, and of pointing the 
way to the kingdom of God. If the work of a 
Sunday school is to be done there must be something 
of a Christ-like spirit in the mind of the teachers 
or the work could not be done. He urged upon all, 
especially those who had the richest blessings of life, 
to take up the work—and to have the courage of 
true diseipleship—and to give their little sacrifice 
for the ehildren, and not to allow themselves to be 
discouraged by any seeming failure. Let them 
remember that Christ’s greatest triumph was when 
his life seemed to be a failure, He urged, there- 
fore, all to take to heart the lesson of the day, and 
give themselves a sacrifice for the good of others. 
It would comfort and strengthen them to meet the 
trials that might come to them. 

At the close of the service an offertory was taken 
in aid of the publishing fund, when £17. 8s, 6d. was 
realised. This, we understand, reduces the debt to 
about £14. 

Dinner was provided in the Lower Mosley-street 
schools, and about 360 persons sat down to it. 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 


was held at two o’clock in the Memorial Hall, when 
Mr: EpwIn WINSER, the retiring president, occupied 
the chair. A hymn having been sung, 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening address, made refe- 
rence to the loss sustained by the Association in the 
death of the Rey. T. E. Poynting, and also to the 
sudden death of the Rey. F. Ashton, who, though so 
young, had, he said, in countless ways shown his 
sympathy with everything connected with Sunday 
schools and Sunday-schoo] work. He then asked, 
Are our Sunday schools to be continued? To some 
of us, he said, who have been brought up to Sunday- 
school work from our youth, this may be a startling 
question, and an impulsive reply will at once rise to 
our lips—Why! who ever dreamed of doing away 
with our Sunday schools? Twelve months ago Mr. 
J.T. Hibbert, member for Oldham, said:—“ As they 
all knew, Sunday schools were not established at first 
for the same purpose as they existed now. They 
were established in part for the purpose of giving 
religious instruction, but their main purpose was to 

the children to read and write. Those times had 
fortunately passed away. The law now declared 
that no child should remain uneducated in this 
phan That being the case, the children who 
eame to the Sunday schools were better prepared ; 
they would not have to teach them to read, but they 


would come ready to benefit at once by the instruc- 
tion that was given to them. But, still the responsi- 
bility with those who carried on the work would be 
greater than ever—(hear)—for as the children would 
come into their hands better prepared, so the teachers 
would have to be better prepared to instruct them. 
His experience was that if a thing was worth doing 
at all it was worth doing well, and he was sure that 
all the teachers present would agree with him in 
saying that unless they tried to carry out their work of 
teaching well they would not succeed in their work.” 
He considered that our Sunday schools were worth 
continuing, and I think most of us will agree with 
him, for as Liberal Christians we rejoice that 
catechisms are not introduced into our Board schools, 
and that the schoolmaster is not called upon to be the 
teacher of theology whether of conformity or non- 
conformity, and we shall no doubt be agreed in 
opinion that there is consequently greater need 
than ever for our Sunday schools; but we must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that the Sunday-school 
teaching of the present and the future must be essen- 
tially religious—(hear, hear)—and what I mean by 
religious I shall explain presently. It is also 
necessary that the teacher be better equipped than 
in the past, and that is one reason why we must 
face this question of the continuance of our 
Sunday schools. If they are to be continued, who 
are to be the teachers? The soil on which 
teachers have to work is now quickened and 
prepared, we have intelligence and knowledge, 
and for a teacher to be of real value to the scholar, 
the idea of teacher and scholar, I venture to think, 
must be done away with, and not only the name, but 
the feeling of friends, must be substituted. The 
Sunday school should be essentially the place in 
which the great principles of religion should be, I 
will not say taught, but imparted to the scholars, 
We have to do, not the work of the day school 
teacher, but to supplement that work, and to supple- 
ment it in such a manner that all the teaching given 
in our schools on a Sunday shall tend to one end, and 
this is what I mean by religious teaching, viz., the 
endeavour to raise the aspirations and lives of the 
scholars towards God, and to fill their hearts with some- 
thing of His spirit. We have no theological formula, 
no catechism which embodies our faith, but I 
take it we have all faith in God, goodness, and self- 
denial, and therefore we have something to teach if 
we are inclined to be teachers; but notwithstanding 
all this, we are compelled to inquire if we have tne 
material for the altered condition of our Sunday- 
school work. This is a question which cannot be 
answered off-hand. We have a large amount of 
energy and good intention among our teachers at the 
present time, and I never attend these meetings with- 
out being impressed by the enthusiasm and untir- 
ing perseverance displayed by those who year after 
year come up to these annual gatherings to find 
refreshment and vigour from the sympathy of 
cheerful faces, and to gather encouragement from 
the words of wisdom often spoken by those 
who have had great experience in life. But the 
difficulty that lies before us is given expression to by 
those who say: “ We do not feel ourselves qualified 
to carry on the work of the Sunday school under its 
altered conditions.” Some say they have not time to 
acquire the increased knowledge necessary for the 
work ; others feel that their scholars know more on 
many subjects than they themselves do, and are 
therefore disheartened; while others are frightened 
at the idea of teaching anything religious; and I fear 
those teachers who have these feelings and give ex- 
pression to them will be a considerable number, while 
there are doubtless many who have the same feelings, 
but who do not give expression to them, and that brings 
us face to face again with the question. If we are 
losing some, and are likely to lose more of our 
teachers, from what section of our congregations are 
we to recruit our numbers? The most ready 
workers are not always those who have the qualifi- 
cations for teaching; many have not been blessed 
with culture, leisure, comfortable competency, and 
the power of imparting to others the knowledge they 
possess. We might in this case say, Oh, there is no 
difficulty, those who have education, leisure, and who 
have had more experience in life, must come and 
help us, and take part in the school work. But we 
cannot compel them to come, and if we could we 
would not. We can only make known our necessities, 
and trust there will be a willingness on the 
part of those to whom we appeal to come out and 
help us; we will gladly welcome allthe sympathy we 
can get, and all the help, more particularly if that 
help is efficient, for, as our report shows us, we have 
at the present time, and with our staff of teachers 
not at all reduced {by the feeling of incompetency, 
187 classes each Sunday morning and 78 classes each 
Sunday afternoon without any teachers at all. We 
must therefore take our choice either to leave our 
work inefficiently done, or in some cases not done at 
all; or to obtain an increased number of teachers, or 
reduce our number of scholars. Individually I have 
an impression that Sunday teaching will be reduced 
to once a day, and that once a day well done will be 
better than twice inefficiently done; and I am still 
more convinced that this must be so if we are to 
adopt the standard of teaching foreshadowed by 
Mr. Dowson in his noble paper published in last 
week’s Herald. If we can find a sufficient’ number 
of such teachers as Mr. Dowson desires, the question 
will no longer have to be asked, shall our Sunday 
schools be continued? It rests however with the 
living men and women of the present to prove 
whether they themselves are equal to the occasion. 
If they are, happy will it be for ow schools and 


humanity. All we can say is “ The harvest truly is 
plenteous but the labourers are few.” (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN then moved the adoption of the 
reports, 

Mr. JEssE Pr~cHER seconded the motion, and 
briefly alluded to the examination that had just taken 
place. He stated that 480 pupils from 15 schools in 
the Association entered for the first examination of 
Sunday schools at the beginning of the present 
month. Three hundred and forty of the pupils who 
entered sent in papers. Many of these latter were 
still in the hands of the examiners, who had not com- 
pleted their reports; but so far as it had been possible 
to go into the papers, it had been found that they 
were extremely satisfactory. Many of the answers 
showed great excellence, and testified to the tho- 
rough way in which the. pupils had been taught.— 
(Applause.) 

The reports were adopted. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Rey. S. A. Stein- 
thal for his sermon preached in Cross-street Chapel im 
the morning.—In reply, Mr. SrrINTHAL mentioned 
that this summer the Rev. W. Gaskell would see the 
fiftieth anniversary of his work in this district. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr: 
ISAAC BARROW, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
retiring officers ; and, 

On the motion of the CHATRMAN also, seconded by 
the Rey. J. FrEEsTON, the meeting offered a cordial 
welcome to the representatives present from kindred 
associations, Mr. Freeston bore his testimony to ser- 
vices which the London Association had rendered to 
their schools by the good books recently issued. 

Mr. WADE, in reply, said the death of Mr. Poynt- 
ing, and, just now, that of Mr. Ashton, seemed to put 
them under a pall. He thought they must do as did 
anarmy. When they lost their comrades they closed 
up theirranks and went on again. Mr. Wade then 
recommended the teachers each to possess themselves 
of a copy of Mr. Brooke Herford’s book, “The Story 
of Religionin England,” and of Mr. Clodd’s “ Childhood 
of Religion,” and then he drew a statistical contrast. 
Twenty years ago the Association had about 20 less. 
teachers, but an average attendance of 84 more than 
now, though they, had seven more schools. Twenty 
years ago they had 1,000 less scholars, but an average 
attendance of 103 more. He wished to know if they 
were satisfied with such a result. He certainly was 
not. He was rejoiced to see them taking the lead in 
the examination scheme. He held that it was im- 
possible to have such examinations without all being 
benefited by them, They were a splendid advance, 
and ensured thorough-going teaching, which was 
much better than the plan, now mostly followed, of 
reading stories for a class. He closed by saying that 
he very much liked Mr. Hopgood’s “ Belief” for 
children, and meant to teach it, though he should 
risk objections from Mr. Street. 

The Rey. F. H. Jones followed, and after stating 
that he was on his way to Oldham as his new place 
of settlement, said that as representing the North 
Midland he would urge that the way and the 
spirit in which their work was done was the true 
measure of it, and in that sense they had not failed 
in the North Midland schools. 

The Rev. J. C. StrEEr drew attention to the 
marked distinction between Sunday Schools in 
Treland and England. In Ireland they were simply 
Congregational. As to Mr. Wade’s intention to teach 
a creed—well, so be it. Meanwhile, he should hope 
they would respect the nature which God had given 
to little children, and refused to bind them down to 
any creed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. JosEPH WADSWORTH said he was glad to be 
present, and suggested the possibility of getting a 
number of people together who would guarantee to 
fill up the places of absent teachers. (Hear, hear.) 

A vote of thanks to the Lower Mosley-street friends 
for their hospitality, to which the Rey. 8. A. STEIN- 
‘THAL responded, brought the business to an end. 
After tea 


THE EVENING MEETING 


was held in the Memorial Hall, the Rey.S. A. Steinthal 
in the chair. The hall was well filled. 

The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by giving a 
hearty and cordial greeting to all friends present, and 
said what a privilege he felt it to be, to be able to 
look round and see so many persons whom he was 
conscious were engaged in self-denying labours in the 
Sunday school for the good of others. Remarking on 
the question raised by Mr. Winserin the afternoon, “Are 
our Sunday schools to be continued?” hesaid those who 
had the work in hand seemed never to doubt as to 
their usefulness, (Hear, hear.) It was true that the 
intellectual work of olden times will in the future 
not be necessary; but while it might happen now 
and then that teachers might have to draw in their 
horns because the scholars were in advance of them, 
it should be remembered that the chief work of 
Sunday schools is moral and spiritual. He hoped 
that it might be found possible to combine systematic 
instruction with the development of moral and 
spiritual life in the Sunday school. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GrorGE CUNLIFFE, of Bolton, then read the 
the following paper on 

OUR ELDER CLASSES AND THEIR TEACHERS, 


He said: When secular instruction was difficult of 
attainment by large numbers of our population, our 
Sunday schools did a work which might be said to be 
complete in teaching scholars of any age, and in im- 
parting such elementary knowledge as might assist 
them in the labours of their after life, 

Now, however, that secular instruction has become 
universal throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, our schools have necessarily and very properly 
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changed their character, and I think all present will 


agrea with me in saying that if the scholars 
lexye our schools just about the time when 
they are arriving at maturity and are becoming 
capable of doing useful service, and instead of 
joining the ranks of our churches, and taking their 
place in the army of men and women who have a 
definite and clearly understood religious work to do 
in the world, are found to drift away from us into 
all sorts of devious paths not leading distinctly any- 
where,—then, I say, under sueh circumstances, we 
shall all agree that our work is very incompletely 
performed ; the true purpose of our Sunday schools 
is not fulfilled, and our labours, if not altogether 
in yain, fail, at any rate, in realising their proper 
result. 

The question of the conduct of our elder or adult 
classes is, then, one of vital importance. Do not let 
me be misunderstood. I do not wish to indicate 
that, in my opinion, it is more important than 
other sections of our Sunday school work, but the 
changes which have taken place of late years have 
brought this section into greater prominence, and 
shown us the necessity of more adequately providing 
for it than I think was the case formerly. The 
majority of the members of these classes are at a most 
critical period of life. Perhaps without having 
entirely thrown aside all parental control, they have 
yet begun to assume the right of individual choice 
and responsibility as regards the future; and it 
depends very much upon the influences. by which 
they are at this period surrounded whether the future 
be productive of good or evil. 

As my experience for a considerable number of 
years past has been entirely in this department, I 
trust I need make no apology for introducing it for 
consideration to-day. 

In our schools at Bank-street, Bolton, we have 308 
scholars on the books, and of these 1380, or 42 per 
cont, are above 16 years of age. Here, then, we have 
the raw material, and splendid material it is, I can 
assure you—diamonds in the rough, without a doubt, 
in many cases, but precious for all that, and showing 
underneath the surface such innate worth and 
glorious possibilities of lustre and refinement, enough 
to make one pray most fervently for some portion of 
our great Master’s power, some spark of His divine 
genius to light up their hidden fires, and cause them 
to shine out with all the brightness of which God 
has made them capable. 

We have no doubt of the value of the material 
upon which we are called to work. The notions which 
possess some minds about the utter worthlessness of 
unregenerate human nature are foreign to us. The 
only uncertainty we feel is as to the adequacy of the 
means we employ to secure the end we have in view. 

This end and aim we can also without much diffi- 
culty make clear to our own minds. We do not enter 
upon our work tied down ourselves to the letter of a 
creed, or hampered by the articles of a doctrinal theo- 
logy; nor do we seek to bind any such fetters upon those 
under our influence. Our desire is to win them over, 
so that they may willingly enrol themselves subjects 
in that realm where alone true freedom is to 
be found, that they may in time enjoy that glorious 
liberty which can be obtained by none but the true 
sons of God. We wish to train up minds capable 
of independent thought, loving truth for truth’s 
sake, and resolutely determined to think out 
the problems of life for themselves as far as 
time and opportunity will allow, at the same 
time holding in due_ respect the opinions 
of others; but above all we want to establish the 
characters of our scholars on a firm basis of self- 
respect, of reverence for the laws of God, and of full 
and eyer-abiding consciousness of the tremendous 
obligations resting upon us as beings responsible for 
the right use of the talents entrusted to us. 

* Character,” it has been well said, “is the substance 
and end of personal salvation.” “ Intellectual atheism 
or unbelief are evils of magnitude, but they sink into 
trifles when compared with doubts of the obligations 
of personal duty and honour, indifference to, or the 
denial of, the binding nature of moral law.” 

Now, in order to accomplish this, the teacher must 
try to understand the peculiar wants, weaknesses, 
and difficulties of his scholars. He must not come 
before them as: a lecturer standing on a higher 
platform, breathing a purer atmosphere, and only 
condescending to come down a little nearer to their 
level once a week for their special edification. I feel 
convinced that the more he can identify himself with 
the scholars, having similar interests, working with 
them, learning with them, and standing shoulder to 
shoulder with them in one common desire for, and 
effort to attain to, a higher and nobler life, the more 
effectual and permanent will be his influence for 
good. If any special branch of science engage his 
leisure hours, let it also be considered in his class; if 
the political world be agitated by any particular 
subject let it be discussed, bring it to the notice of 
the scholars, and make them acquainted with 
the passing events in the life of our own 
church both at home and abroad, Let the books 
used in the teacher’s private reading, either for study 
or pleasure, be laid under contribution for the benefit 
of his scholars; in fact, let it be borne in mind 
pase, 180) the week that on the Sunday he has to 
meet his “ Friends in Council” (to use a phrase most 
appropriately employed by Mr, Grundy a couple of 
years ago), and he will never fail through want of a 
subject or through lack of interest in his scholars. I 
have often heard the question of class books dis- 
cussed, but, to my thinking, no association 
can do. more than assist in this matter. It 
is absolutely necessary that the teacher should 
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infallible Jesus, 


feel a deep interest in the subject taught, and 
this should be his guide. Those who teach the 
elder classes have a very wide field open to them. 
The difficulty is not in finding materials, butin making 
a wise choice. Nothing but good can come from the 
study of the works of Longfellow and Tennyson, of 
Thackeray and Dickens, and from reading such novels 
as “ John Halifax” and “ Middlemarch”; history and 
biography are inexhaustible fields. Some of Charles 
Kingsley’s papers, treating of science in a most 
familiar and easy style, have been very useful to me. 
Tyndall on “The Forms of Water,” is an excellent 
book, and reminds me of one good result which will 
follow the mode of action which I suggest. Books 
are introduced to the notice of the scholars which 
they would otherwise probably never see, and 
thew interest is so far awakened that a many of 
them buy the books for themselves, and so they 
get into the family circle. I have noticed this 
most particularly during the last winter. We have 
been studying in a continuous series of lessons Mrs. 
Buckton’s “ Health inthe House.” Some of thescholars 
have recently attended an examination on the subject, 
and though I don’t anticipate great things from the 
examination, I am satisfied with the result of the 
introduction of this subject. From 20 to 30 copies 
of the book have been bought. These I know have 
been carefully read at home in many cases, and 
some good must of necessity ensue. Political Economy 
was also found an attractive subject during the last 
winter. And new,I would ask, to whom can the 
Bible be more useful than to teachers in a Unitarian 
Sunday SchoolP And here I am _ reminded of, 
and may be permitted to express my own deep 
sense of, the loss which we have all sustained 
in the death of Mr. Elford Poynting. He 
has laid me under lasting obligations to him. 
Guided by his inspiration and trained under the 
leadership of such as he, we are sure to find the Bible 
of inestimable value. The “Teachers’ Manual” con- 
tained a good many things, but if it had published 
nothing more than Mr. Wicksteed’s “History of 
Israel” and Mr. Poynting’s “ Life of Christ” it would 
have been worth far more than all its cost. In the 
“History of Israel” we trace the emancipation of a 
community of slaves and their development by slow 
and painful steps ito an influential, if not a great 
nation. Perhaps the most important, most potent 
element in this process was their religion. Prompted 
by it they were led to pursue a policy of isolation ; and 
this very isolation, this complete separation of them- 
selves from all the surrounding nations,this dedication 
of themselves to one particular purpose, lent fire and 
energy to the acts and sayings of their public men, 
gave vitality and power to their national life, and 
makes the study of their history specially interesting 
tous, They felt themselves to be custodians, in the 
midst of a world of idolaters, of the faith in the one 
Jehovah. This was their special work, and with it 
we, who stand to-day as the upholders of the faith 
in the unity of God, can most thoroughly sympathise. 

This work and worship was carried forward by 
patriots and prophets through many difficulties and 
national shortcomings, and with varying degrees of 
religious earnestness and purity of motive, until the 
time of Christ, who took it out of the hands of 
priests and lawyers by whom it had come to be much 
too exclusively appropriated, and tried to make it a 
matter of personal concern to every individual. 

He was no advocate of a state~paid clergy and a 
formal ritual, by means of which a nation’s religious 
duty was to be performed for it, as it were, 
vicariously. His great work was to fulfil for himself 
and to teach and persuade others to fulfil for them- 
selves, all the duties and obligations resting upon 
them as members of the great human family and 
children of the one God. This animating purpose, 
this vivifying spirit, is what we should seek to 
obtain for ourselves’and impart to others. It is in 
this sease only that we can truly learn Christ, What 
was the root principle of His life, and was it 
a good and noble one? Did He consistently 
adhere to it, and by so doing make his 
life good and noble too? Upon the answers 
we can give to these questions it depends whether or 
not we can find the Life of Christ valuable to us. It 
is only when we are thoroughly convinced that the 
answers are satisfactory that we can, in this age, ask 
men to become Christians. People are continually 
calling themselves by that name because they profess 
a belief in Christ, but the truth is, they have no real 
claim to it until they have learned and fully accepted 
as the guide of their lives the faith of Christ. 

In teaching this life it is very desirable that we 
should not assume more than the historical narra- 
tives and our own reasoning will warrant. We are 
apt to trade a little too much upon our inherited 


ideas. For instance, one often hears the phrase 
“the sinless Jesus.” I confess I do not like it. 
I Imow it is written that he was tempted, 


like ourselves, and yet without sin; but the 
passage is often read or spoken of in such a manner 
as to convey an unnecessary assumption and to lead 
to the inference that he made no mistakes intellectu- 
olby or morally. There is no reason why such an 
inference should be conveyed. My own opinion is, 
that it was with him as it ought to be with us, his 
ideas advanced with his age, ee gh by experi- 
ence, and recognising this he declined to allow the 
fermentary wine of his new thought to be shut up in 


the dry, unelastic leathern bottles which had served | 


the purpose of a past age. The reformation which 


strength of his character be known, and the 
full benefit of his example be realised, 
Eighteen centuries have passed away, and the world _ 
has only learnt the alphabet of his gospel. Let us 
try to get a little further, endeavour to understand 
the principles he taught. and by which he lived, and 
to make them really operative in the society around. 
us to-day. By so doing, we shall do more honour to” 
his name than by any amount of lip-service, and at 
the same time be helping on the best interests of 
humanity, 
Jesus! there is no fairer name than thine 

Which time has blazoned on his mighty scroll ; 
No wreaths or garlands ever did entwine 

So fair a temple of so vast a soul. 
Once on the earth wert thou, before men’s eyes, 

Who did not half thy beauteous brightness see; 
F’en as the emmet does not read the skies, 

Nor our weak orbs look thro’ immensity. 
Once on the earth wert thou, a living shrine, 
Wherein conjoining dwelt the good, the lovely, the 

divine. 
If the purpose we have in view in getting together a 
number of young men and women to meet us Sunday 
by Sunday has been correctly stated, the teacher 
ought in preparing himself for his work to keep this 
purpose clearly and constantly before him. He is 
not to be expected to teach history, for instance, so 
that his scholars shall be able to answer questions.on ° 
the subject in the manner that may reasonably be 
expected to result from continuous day-school or 
college training, but so that lessons may be learned 
from the facts and experiences of past times which 
shall help them in their conduct as citizens to-day— 
lessons to show that God’s government of the 
world may be seen through the mists and 
obscurity in which men often seek to hide - 
the motives of their actions, and that Hé 
is able to make seeming evil result in permanent ” 
good, and to bring his own wise purposes to pass 
“That more and more a Providence 
Of Love is understood ; ’ 
Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good.” 

So with astronomy, geography, geology, or any 
branch of science. By all means let him teach it as . 
Hhoreusply as possible, but always so as to awaken the 
soul of the scholar, and to deepen his consciousness 
of the Almighty Power and Infinite Wisdom and 
Love of God. ‘ 

The passion so prevalent just now of testing 
the result of everything by competitive examina- ~ 
tions is not an unmixed good. Some people are 
already beginning to doubt their value, even when — 
applied to day school work, and I fear, if pressed too: 
eagerly in connection with our Sunday schools, that 
harm will result. ‘ 

How many of our teachers can afford the time for 
such a preparation of lessons as is necessary to secure 
a satisfactory result at our examination? I fear, 
very few. Unfortunately, many, if not most, of our 
teachérs in the Sunday school are not blessed with 
much leisure on the week-days, and if the preparator 
work be made too heavy the number of our staff will 
inevitably be reduced. Besides, preparation of facts, 
the knowledge of which can be tested, is not of itself 
sufficient to secure the desired result. I do not know 
how my experience agrees with others, but one thing ~ 
T can testify—that, though I have always felt the . 
absolute necessity of being arenas propane with a 
lesson before meeting my class, I have often been 
induced by some unexpected circumstance to take 
up a totally different subject, and have almost in- 
variably found the change to result in what approved | 
itself to my mind as more genuine Sunday school 
work than I could have expected to have realised — 
from the thoroughly prepared lesson. Then again, 
consideration for, our scholars should make us cau- 
tious how we press this matter. Our elder classes — 
are not, formed by a selection of those who can — 
pass a certain standard. No one would venture, 
I think, to make it necessary that a competitive 
examination should be passed before admission — 
to them is secured, It is a fact of much yalue, ina ~ 
religious point of view, that in them, one finds great 
differences of mental qualifications, intellectual | 
attainments, and even of social position, Now, these — 
differences are, I know, often most considerately and 
tenderly suppressed, and are the very means of 
bringing out much kindly sympathy and n al 
helpfulness ; but the tendency of examinations would 
not be in this direction. If made an impo: 
feature of Sunday-school work I fear the 
would be detrimental to the constitution of ou 
classes, whatever might be its effect upon 
I have known many scholars whose atte 
co-operation I have valued highly, but 
sure, would never have remained in + 
attendance at examinations had been co: 
much consequence. : 

I do not wish to undervalue exe 
form the remedy, naturally suggesti 
minds of the more energetic. 
among our leaders, for the 
ing so prevalent in our schoo! 


ws 


careful not to pursue the remedy 

ees the disease. nae ¥ Be 
e @ uality, our 

means ; Tot. us strive after 


duty, 


overturned the doctrine of an infallible Church will | sch 
not be complete until it has done away with | 
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the idea not only of an infallible book, bu 
Not until then will the full 


that the great work done therein be to 
men and women well furnished w 
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within themselves to enable them to resist 
temptation to evil surrounding them in such 
vast abundance, conscious of the greatness of their 
own nature and power, cognisant of their relation- 
ship to God as his children, and recognising in Jesus 
Christ a hopeful leader and guide. 

Only by so doing can we hope to succeed 
in making our Sunday schools the nursery of 
our Church—of a Church worthy to exist because 
of its usefulness to society, and because of the good 
work it is continually doing to aid the advancement 
of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

We must ever remember, as Dr. Martineau has told 
us, “that religion is, after all, beyond the range of 
mere tuition. It is not a mere didactic thing, that 
words can give and silence can withhold. It is a 
spirit—a life ; an aspiration; a contagious glory from 
soul to soul; a spontaneous union with God. Our 
inward unfaithfulness is sure to extinguish it; our 
outward policy cannot prodnce it. To live and so do 
the holy will is the ultimate way not only to know 
the truth, but to lead others to know it too.” 

Mr. I. M. WADE thanked Mr. Cunliffe for his ap- 
propriate and outspoken paper, and while he did not 
doubt that every one who had spoken.that night 
would draw a religious lesson from any subject, yet 
he doubted the general run of teachers doing so from 
Dickens or Thackeray. 

The Rey. J. FREESTON said it very much depended 
on the way things were done in the Sunday school 
as to what the result would be. Theidea to be drawn 
out in the mind of scholars when science was taught 
was that the various manifestations of natural law 
were but the expressions of the will of God. 

Dr. MARCUS gave a narrative of the difficulties he 
had experienced with his classin Lower Mosley-street 
Schools. He did not suppose he had one in it that 
was not of age, and the material he had to deal 
with was of the very best kind. It had hap- 
pened that one who had an aptitude for scientific 
study would ask questions of a technical nature 
which even he could not answer. But in such cases 
he never concealed his ignorance ; often he would 
refer to such a one for information, and the esprit de 
corps was thus kept good. The great secret of suc- 
cessful Sunday school teaching was that the teacher 
should make his pupils feel that he was one with 
them; that he had their interest earnestly at heart ; 
that he felt for their doubts and difficulties, and was 
anxious to help them in every possible way. 

The Rey. N. GREEN said a few words, and then 

Mr. CunuirFe briefly replied, urging that while he 
had incidentally mentioned the works of Dickens 
and Thackeray, he had specially named the Bible as 
the best book for religious purposes. 

Mr. JoHN REYNOLDS next read a paper on 

WEEK EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOLARS. 

‘Having pointed out the want of means of innocent 
amusement in rural districts and small towns, and 
the inducements of music halls and so forth in the 
larger towns, Mr. Reynolds asked whether it was any 
wonder that in face of this the work of the teacher 
on Sunday was so often counteracted and undone 
during the week. He urged that rooms should be 
thrown open in connection with schools for the use 
of scholars, that newspapers, magazines, illustrated 
papers, and so forth, should be supplied; that the 
walls of these rooms should be adorned with pictures; 
that such games as were not thought improper in 
their own homes should be ailowed; and that 
draughts, chess, cards, and, if possible, a bagatelle 
board or miniature billiard table, should be 
provided. Such a scheme was already in actual 
work, For summer recreation, let them encourage 
outdoor games. The females might be induced 
to join singing-classes, and there might also be 
occasional rambles in the country, social gatherings 
(at which he would like to see dancing take the 
place of certam rough games which were now in- 
et in), and a reading and dramatic class. 
Without good management the whole thing might 
do more harm than good, and in any such undertaking 
prudence, patience, and energy would be required. 

In the discussion which followed Messrs. W. Lord, 
Cuthbert C. Grundy, and Rey. I". H. Jones took part, 
and 3 

Mr. W. Lorp moved, and Mr, J. H. Reynoups, 
‘sen., seconded, a motion to the effect that the Con- 
ference was of opinion that the question of providing 
suitable amusements for scholars was of such import- 
ance as to justify the committee of the association in 
considering the best means of rousing the different 
schools to take some action in the matter, and that 
it should be a recommendation to the committee to 
consider the subject. 

The resolution was adopted, 

It was then moved by Rev. JosrpH FrEESTON, and 
seconded by Rev. Wm. Harnisen : “ Thatthis meeting 
receives with very deep regret the resignation of Mr, 

Jesse Pilcher as secretary; and desires to express 

and record its high appreciation of and sincere grati- 
tude for his long-continued and valuable services to 
. ‘the Association.”—To this resolution Mr. PrncHER, in. 
words expressive of considerable depth of feeling, 

eplied; ‘and also thanked the meeting for the 

they had done him in appointing him presi- 
dent of the Association for the next year. 


“The meeting coneluded with a vote of thanks to 
the Chai 
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“Noztce.—Our friends would eblige it they would kindly 


end their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than’ | “ 


Wednesiay merning, ctherwise we are compelled to cut them: 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES, 


BRADFORD: CHAPEL LANE CHAPEL,—On Monday 
evening last the members of the Sewing Society in- 
vited My, and Mrs. Knapton to tea in the schoolroom, 
and after tea, Mrs. Thomas, the president, in present- 
ing a very elegant silver 6pergne accompanied by an 
illuminated card beautifully executed by Mr, J. I. 
Pickles, said :—“ It is with sincere pleasure and good 
wishes that we, the ladies of the Sewing Society, 
present this token of our good will towards you on 
the occasion of -your marriage ; hoping you will live 
long and happily to enjoy it.” Mr. Knapton 
acknowledged the receipt ot the present in a few 
appropriate words, briefly referred to the great 
interest that is pretty generally being taken in 
religious questions at the present time, and inci- 
dentally mentioned that his own views had under- 
gone considerable modification within the last year 
or two, He had not “progressed” or “advanced,” 
whatever those words might mean, but had become, 
in a sense more conservative, being more and more 
deeply impressed by the unique beauty and spiritual 
power of the religion of Jesus Christ; and at the 
same time there had been growing up in his mind, as 
the result of patient investigation and some little 
thought, a new sense of the authority of Scripture. 
In alluding to the Leicester conference, Mr. Knapton 
said that a church built upon sentiment cannot live ; 
that a belief that cannot be put in a creed is not 
clearly understood, or that which people shrink from 
formulating is not by them tenaciously held, z.e., has 
not won the consent of all their faculties; and that 
latitudinarianism legitimately leads to agnosticism, 
and that agnosticism is but atheism spelt in another 
way. 

BIRMINGHAM : HURST-STREET DOMESTIC MISSION. 
The following is a brief report of meetings held 
during the present month :—On April 1st the annual 
business meeting of the congregation was held in the 
evening, when a coffee supper was provided, and the 
usual business of reading the financial report, electing 
the committee, secretary, treasurer, &c., for the 
ensuing year, was transacted. The Rey. B. Wright 
presided, and there was a good attendance of the 
members. The treasurer’s report stated that the 
receipts from the quarterly subscriptions, and the 
weekly offering, were slightly less than the previous 
year, owing to the badness of trade, but the com- 
mittee had been able to vote the sum of £37 10s. 
to the mission fund, being equal to the largest ever 
given, after paying the expenses of the choir, which 
amounted to £10 12s. 6d., and the usual incidentals. 
After the business was over, the chairman presented 
to the congregation, on behalf of My. Earl, the 
respected secretary of the mission, a full size photo- 
graphic portrait of himself as a memento of his 
thirty-nine years’ connection with, and labours for the 
mission. A hearty vote of thanks to the minister 
and Mrs. Wright brought the meeting to a close. On 
the 8th inst., the annual meeting of the Band of 
Hope was held, when an excellent entertainment was 
given on behalf of the Sunday School prize fund. 
The Rev. B. Wright presided, and there were nearly 
300 people present. On the 15th inst., a very success- 
ful concert took place in connection with the Hurst- 
street Cricket Club, at which Mr. Councillor R. F. 
Martineau presided. There were present about 350 
people. On Haster Sunday afternoon the annual 
prize distribution took place in connection with the 
Sunday Schools, when every part of the chapel was 
filled with the scholars, their parents and friends. 
The number of prizes given was 115, at an average 
cost of about sixteen pence. Sixteen special prizes 
were awarded to eight boys and eight girls, who 
had not been absent or late once during the year. 
Seventeen others had made the full number of 
attendances,and had been late only onceeach. Forty- 
eight certificates of merit were given with first class 
prizes to-as many.scholars who had made 100 early 
‘marks, No prize was awarded for less than 85 early 
marks. Six young men and five young women, who 
had ceased to be scholars and had become teachers 
during the year, received eacha prize of honour, All 
these young people were connected with the con- 
gregation, and some of them members of the choir. 
The prizes were awarded by the Rey. B. Wright, 
assisted by My. Councillor R. D. Kneebone. 

DERBY: F'RIARGATE CHAPEL.—During the months 
of Marchand April a course of five theological lectures 
has been delivered in the Friargate Chapel; four by 
the resident minister, Rey. C. D. Badland, M.A,, and 
one, on the subject “Is Jesus Christ God ? by Rev. 
Dendy Agate, B.A. Thesubjects of the other lectures 
were—‘ What is Unitarianism?” “Hell: Is it 
Eternal?” ‘What is the Bible?” and “ Orthodoxy, 
Secularism, and Unitarianism.” There was a good 
attendance of strangers at all the lectures; and in 
particular the lecture on Eternal Punishment at- 
tracted a larger congregation than has been assembled 
in the chapel for some years, 

LivERPooL: HaAmILtToN RoAp CHURCH. — On 
Wednesday evening, the members of the Social 
Union in connection with this church held.a soiree to 
close the season. There was a large attendance. 
After tea, the chair was taken by the Rev. 8. Fletcher 
Williams, and there followed a literary entertainment 
to which Messrs. J. D. Sutcliffe, J. A. Green, P. J. 
Chatham, H. J. Charlton, J. Wilde, J. Chesworth, and 
‘Ernest Jones contributed, musical selections on 
the pianoforte being given at intervals, During 


‘the evening the Chairman gave a sketch of 
‘Miller: the Student ef Nature and the 


h 
‘Man® The .evening was pleasantly spent. In 
the session just closed, papers chavo been read 


on a variety of subjects by Messrs. J. Birkett, 
G. Menzies, H. J, Charlton, A. Kennedy, J. Wilde, J. 
Chesworth, W. Yates, T. Milner, H. J. Tait, E. Jones, 
J. Smith, A. J. Green, J. Sutcliffe, T. Stevens, and Mr. 
Williams, The meetings have afforded an excellent 
opportunity for members of the church to meet each 
other tor intellectual and social intercourse. 

LIVERPOOL: BEQUESTS TO THE MISSION SocIE- 
TIESs.—Under the will of the late Mrs. Margaret 
Harvey, of Holmfield, Aigburth, widow of the late 
Mr. Robert Ellison Harvey, of Walton Priory, the Liver- 
pool Domestic Mission, Beaufort-street (Rev. J. 
Shannon), and the North-end Mission Society, Bond- 
street (Rev. H. W. Hawkes), receivé a bequest of 
£500 each. 

LONDON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH 
Town.—On Sunday, April 14, the quarterly chil- 
dren’s service was held in the church, the com- 
munion table of which had been prettily decked out 
with spring flowers by the scholars and teachers. 
above them being placed a text suitable to the 
occasion. After the evening service the flowers 
were taken to two of the local hospitals, The ser- 
vice was conducted by Mr. I. M. Wade, and his 
address to the young folks was one to be remem- 
bered, as it was given in plain, easy language, so as 
to be understood by all. The chief topics touched 
upon were the many lessons to be learned from the 
flowers, illustrated with several touching and beauti- 
ful anecdotes of the uses to which flowers can be put, 
and the temptations that all boys and girls have to 
fight against in their daily lives, setting forth the 
example of Jesus Christ as the one to be followed 
through life. The service was most hearty in all 
respects, thg@gyarious hymns being given with force 
and vigour By the large congregation of children, 
parents, and friends (including some eighty or ninety 
scholars and teachers from the Hampstead and Hack- 
ney schools, to whom a cordial welcome was given) 
that nearly filled the church. In conclusion, the 
hymns, “O, Christian, awake,” and “I love to tel] 
the story,” were sung with much heartiness, thus 
bringing this pleasant gathering to a close. 

LANCASTER.—On Good Friday, the St. Nicholas- 
street congregation had the pleasure of meeting some 
of their friends belonging to the Preston congrega- 
tion, about forty of whom visited Lancaster. Morr- 
ing service was conducted in the chapel by the Rey. 
D. Davis, B.A. The afternoon was passed in visiting 
places of interest in the town and neighbourhood, 
and then about eighty members of the two congre- 
gations took tea together in the schoolroom. After 
tea a meeting was held, when various speeches were 
made, expressive of the good feeling existing between. 
the two congregations, and of hopes that this might 
continue and increase. Some amusing readings were 
also given, and glees and anthems sung. The day 
was fortunately fine, and seemed to be enjoyed by ail 
present, the hope being frequently expressed that 
many such opportunities of social intercourse between 
the two congregations might occur, 

MossLEy.—The annual sermons in connection with 
the Sunday school of the Free Christian Church were 
preached on Sunday last, April 21; in the morning 
by the Rev. W. G. Cadman of Miles Platting, and in 
the afternoon and evening by the Rey.S. A. Steinthal 
of Cross-street Chapel, Manchester. The collections 
amounted to £58, 12s. 

MIDDLETON,—We have been somewhat busy in 
our congregation of late. On April I0th we had a 
sale of work in the Commissioners’ Rooms, under the 
management of a committee of ladies. The attend- 
ance was good, and the sales, with the addition of a 
few donations, realised about £50. On April 13th we 
had our annual congregational tea meeting, at which 
about eighty members and friends were present. 
There was not much speech making, indeed, we did 
not come together for that purpose, but we spent 
none the less an exceedingly pleasant evening. On 
Sunday afternoon last we had a teachers’ tea meeting 
and conference, at which good work was done for 
the management of the school, and also in deepening 
the interest of the teachers in their work. 

PROPAGANDIST LEcTuRING.-— The Rey. John 
Fraser, of Doncaster, has, under the auspices of the 
West Riding Unitarian Mission, just concluded a 
course of doctrinal lectures. On Tuesday evening, 
the 2nd inst,, he lectured at Pepper Hill; subject, 
“How I became and why I remain a Unitarian.” 
The audience was very good, and a most favourable 
impression was made. Mr. Reuben Wood presided, 
At Keighley, on the following evening, the 3rd inst., 
My. Fraser delivered the same lecture. About sixty 
people were present, and the frequent and hearty 
applause with which several points of the lecture 
were received was very encouraging. At the close 
a vote of thanks was moved by Dr. Simpson, who, 
though not a Unitarian, expressed the great pleasure 
he had veeeived in being present. At Hunslet, 
Leeds, on Monday: evening, the 8th instant, Mr. 
Fraser lectured on “The Deity of Christ.” Darnton 
Lupton, Esq., presided. Though the lecture was 
somewhat long, the most intense attention was paid 
by the audience throughout. At the close a number 
ot questions were put, which were answered—as one 
of the questioners remarked—“ very satisfactorily.” 
A vote of thanks. to the lecturer and the chairman 
brought the proceedings to a close. At Pepper Hill, 
on the following evening, the same lecture was 
delivered. There was.a larger attendance than on. 
the 2nd inst. Mr. E. Lee presided, and again the 
lecture was well received. On the 10th inst. Mr, 
Fraser lectured on the same subject at Keighley ; 
Dr. Spencer in the chair. At the close a num~ 
ber of questions were put; and nearly every 
answer was reecived with applause, and votes 
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of thanks were cordially passed. On Monday, 
the 15th instant, Mr. Fraser again lectured 
at Hunslet, Leeds. George Buckton, Esq., presided. 
‘The audience was a good deal larger than on the 
former occasion. After the lecture, some discussion 
took place, and then from the chair Mr. Buckton ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Mr. Fraser for his very able 
lecture. On the 16th the same lecture was delivered at 
Keighley to a good and attentive audience. At the 
close a somewhat desultory discussion took place. 
Before the lecturer left, a number of those who had 
attended expressed their gratitude for the three 
lectures they had heard, and trusted that Mr. Fraser 
would have something to say to them again at no 
distant date. This short course of lectures has been 

~ closed, with not only the hope, but the belief on the 
part of many, that much good has been wrought 
thereby. 


SAFFRON WALDEN.—On Good Friday our annual 
meeting was held. It is upwards of forty years ago 
since this gathering was inaugurated by the Rey. 
John Marten. About 100 persons sat down to tea at 
five o'clock. 
seven p.m., when the chapel committee’s report was 
vead. It embraced all the events of the past year, 
called attention to the work which had been done, 
repairs effected in the building, gave an account of 
all the moneys gathered and disbursed, social gather- 
ings held, special sermons delivered; it reviewed the 
past and the present, and excited hopes for the 
future with steady, earnest, devoted work. This 
report was spoken to by the deacon and acting trustee, 
and the pastor. Addresses were delivered by the 
Reys. John Marten, of London, J. Brinkworth, 
Messrs. Hales, Great Chesterford, HocWfey, of Walden, 
Congregationalist. Two recitations were given. E. 
Brinkworth sang as a solo Tennyson’s words “ Break! 
break! break!” The choir sang a selection of pieces 
specially obtained by our Minister from America. 
The meeting, which was characterised by earnestness, 
life, harmony, and great enjoyment, closed at ten 
o'clock. Decided progress has keen made during the 
past year, and we enter with zest upon that now 
commenced. We are indebted to two gentlemen of 
the town for a choice selection of green-house plants 
and flowers. The walls were ornamented with some 
exquisite mottoes, which Mr. Brinkworth has just 
obtained from America. On Sunday, 21st, the Rev. 
John Marten preached an able sermon from John, 
xy. 13. Sickness prevented some old _ friends 
being present, but a large congregation gathered to 
hear their now aged and much-loved minister of 
former years once more, This annual gathering has 
been a success in eyery respect. 


Swinton.—The Pendlebury and Swinton Journal 
contains a correspondence having reference to a 
Permissive Bill meeting, held in the Unitarian school- 
room, Swinton, which it was at firstintended to hold 
in the Wesleyan school. On Apyril 8th, the Rey. 
William Harrison wrote to the Rey. R. Bentley, 
Wesleyan minister, stating that “A few weeks since 
a deputation from the Good Templars waited upon 
“you with a request that you would take the chair at 
a Permissive Bill meeting they intended to hold in 
your schoolroom, the use of which had been granted 
for the purpose. -This you consented to do; but on 
hearing that I was to be invited, along with other min- 
isters of Swinton, to take part in the meeting, you with- 
drew your consent on the ground that you could not sit 
on the platform with a Unitarian minister. It was 
pointed out to you that the meeting was entirely un- 
sectarian, and that the United Kingdom Alliance 
ignores creeds and parties; but you replied that you 
could not meet me; that if I was right you were 
wrong ; and, to show the strength of your aversion, 
you said you would rather meet the Roman Catholic 
priest. . . . . I am a Unitarian, as I am a tee- 
totaller, because my conscience compels me to be one. 
I give you credit for being a Wesleyan for the same 
reason. is it wrong in me to obey my conscience 
and right in you to ee yous? [ think you will 
hardly say so. “hen I ask, in the name of Christian 

charity, why you would rather allow a good cause to 
suffer, and intemperance to go on, than join with me 
in a meeting where our religious differences need not 
come to the surface?” After a second letter from 
Mr. Harrison, the following answer tardily came :— 
‘Dear Sir,—I have been from home since Tuesday 
jast. I received your letter on the previous Monday, 
but was too busy to give it a careful reading, and un- 
fortunately left it behind me. Towards youas a man 
and a fellow-citizen I entertain a cordial good will; 
but to Unitarianism, of which you are a votary and a 
victim, [am irreconcilably hostile. The attitude I took 
in regard to the chairmanship of the Alliance meeting 
was needful and wise.I suggested neutral ground. 
If I had your letter I might deal with each point 
seriatim, In haste.— Yours truly, R. BENTLEY.” 
Mr. Harrison fairly adds the comment:—This is an 
unsatisfactory letter. Towards me as a man and a 
fellow citizen he entertains a cordial good-will. Why, 
it was as a man and a fellow-citizen he was asked to 
meet me on the Alliance platform, He was not asked 
to meet me as a Unitarian, no more than I was asked 
to meet him as a Wesleyan. Mr. Bentley now adds 
insult to injury by speaking of me as “a victim” of 
that religion which f regard as the very truth of God. 
Bad as Mr. Bentley thinks my religion, it will not 
allow me to speak so disrespectfully of attyone’s 
deliberately-formed opinions. I am not now arguing 
whether Unitarianism is right or wrong, I am pre- 
pared to do that at the proper time and place ; but 
whether it is charitable to refuse to join with one in 
@ good, a necessary, and unsectarian work, because 
he happens not to see eye to eye with you on other 


The public meeting commenced at | 


matters. Mr. Bentley, like the Pope of Rome, evi- 
dently regards it as a crime to differ from him in 
theology. 

ToDMORDEN.—-The annual church meeting was 
held on Saturday last in the schoolroom, Hanging 
Ditch, the occasion being the ninth anniversary of 
the dedication of the church. About 50 persons 
partook of tea, and the evening business was pre- 
sided over by Mr. John Lord, in the absence of the 
minister, Rey. L. Taplin, M.A., who was prevented 
attending by illness. The church committee and 
warden for the ensuing year were appointed; a re- 
port was read by the secretary, Mr. R. Stephenson, 
and many subjects were discussed in a conversational 
way. The meeting lasted till after nine o’clock. Mr. 
Taplin, if he had been able to attend, had promised 
togive “a brief account of a visit which he made 
last summer to Holland, and to show how, with im- 
mense labour and skill, the Dutch have pumped the 
sea out of a great sandbank, and made that sandbank 
the home of ‘ civil and religious liberty.’” 

OAKAMOOR, STAFFORDSHIRE: FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHurCcH.—This church, which was opened for 
public worship on Easter Sunday, has been erected 
by Messrs. Thomas Bolton and Sons, the proprietors 
of the Oakamoor Works, for the use of such of their 
workpeople and neighbours as may sympathise with 
a free worship irrespective of creed or denominational 
position—being, in fact, simply an extension of a 
work which, under the direction of the resident 
proprietor, has been in operation for some ten years 
past in the village of Oakamoor. The first chap- 
lain, the Rev. John Mills, now of Hanley, com- 
menced in 1868 the conduct of services on the 
principle stated above in a commodious room in the 
village set aside for the purpose, These services met 
with a degree of appreciation and success which has 
led to the erection of the new and exceedingly 
beautiful structure in which, under the direction of 
the present chaplain, the Rey. Charles Denman, the 
already existing congregation will assemble, united 
upon a foundation of Christian life and love as dis- 
tinct from theological dogma. The opening services 
were a complete success, the ministerial part being 
very ably taken by the Rey. W. Carey Walters, of 
Whitchurch ; and the rich and sweet tones of the 
beautiful organ being fully brought ont under the 
hand of Mr. Edward F. Clarke, of London, who very 
kindly presided over the music of the day. The 
choir, who have patiently worked for years in the 
simpler place of meeting, acquitted themselves most 
creditably in the hymns and anthemsappointed. The 
church stands on a wooded slope adjoining the 
village, is surrounded by a large piece of land, part of 
which is devoted to ornamental shrubs and trees, and 
the remainder it is intended to use as a burial ground. 
Adjoining it is the residence of the minister. It is 
built in the style known asthe early decorated or geo- 
metrical, and consists of a nave with a small transept 
or side chapel for the organ, and a raised chancel. 
At the west end are a porch and vestry in a lean-to 
roof, and the west gable is crowned by a handsomely 
carved bell turret. The nave and chancel are covered 
with a continuous “barrel” roof match boarded and 
panelled. A small aisle for the school children, on a 
lower level than the nave, adjoins the organ chamber. 
The east window is of three lights surmounted by 
tracery and filled with stained glass by Mr. Evans, of 
West Smethwick, the gift of Mr. Francis S. Bolton, of 
Birmingham: the centre subject is a crowned figure 
representing “ Immortality,’ while “ Life and Hope” 
also symbolised in figures occupy the side lights. This 
window is soft and refined in tone and greatly en- 
hances the effect of the chancel, which is about to be 
still further enriched by the erection of another 
three-light stained window the gift of Mr. Thomas 
Colfox, of Bridport, and designed by Mrs. Colfox. 
This and another about to be erected in the nave, 
presented by Mr. William Colfox, also of Bridport, 
are in the hands of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, of London. We have been admitted to a 
sight of the cartoons, and are able to describe the 
designs as follows:—'The first-mentioned contains a 
centre figure of Christ, while the side lights represent 
groups illustrative of the verses “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God,” and “Take up your cross daily.” 
The second is amemorial window, and represents the 
death of a little child and its being borne away from 
earth by an angel, the latter figure being one of 
Ary Scheffer’s. The furniture throughout is of good 
design, the pulpit being especially effective, consisting 
of richly-carved and traceried stonework. The build- 
ing generally is of local white stone faced and banded 
within and without with red sandstone, all the tracery 
being*of the latter material. The organ, which we 
have already mentioned so favourably, is a two 
manual one by Messrs. Halmshaw, of Birmingham. 
In passing to the chapel, we could not but notice the 
elegant and commodious school building recently 
erected in the village for the Messrs. Bolton by the 
same architect and builder. The sermons were suit- 
able to the occasion, and were listened to with very 
great attention. The morning subject was “ Christ 
the Revealer of the Father,” and the evening sermon 
from the text “ He taught them as one having autho- 
rity, and not as the scribes.” Many visitors from a 
distance were present. . 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Market- 

_ street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publication, No letter should be more 
than half a column. 7 : 

NEWCASTLE-ON-T'YNE.— 700 late, must. stand over till 


neat week, and several other communications, 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACK POOL.—On Sunday, Mr. W. Hough will preach, morn- 
ing and evening. 

LON DUN: StaAMFORD-STREET.—On Sunday, morning and even- 
ing, ~pecial Services. Preacher: Rev. J. C. Odgers, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: M(LEs PLarrine.—This day (Friday), and 
to-morrow, Bazaar in the Schools, Varley-street, Uldham 


Road. 

MANCHE TFR: SrRaNGEWAys.—On Sunday morning, the 
Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will preach on “ Transient and 
Enduring Life: Frederick Ashton, M.A. 

MANCHE3TER: MemortaL Hatit.—On Monday, meeting 
of the Beard Memorial Union, when Rey. W. H. Channing 
will read a paper on “‘ Some of the Religious Problems of our 

ae 


ROTHERHAM.—On Wednesiay, foundation-stone laying of 
new chapel at noon, and 1 30 bazaar. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE CHRISTIAN UNION,— 
Sermons and coll-ctions on Sunday in aid of the funds at 
Bridgewater, Clifton, Crediton, and Exeter. 


BIRTH. 
FURBER.—On the 24th inst., at Queen’s Circus, Cheltenham, 
the wife of Thomas Fu ber, of a daughter. 
LITTLE.—On Easter Sunday, at 63, Percival-street, Chorlton- 
on-Medlock, Manchester, the wife of George Morris Little of 


a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
LAWS—GLO£SOP.—On the 17th inst., at Monton Church, by 
the Rev. C. C. Coe, of Bolton, John, only surviving son of the 
late John Laws, of London, to Hannah Wilkinson (Annie), 
second daughter of James Glossop, Esq., The Poplars, Winton, 


near Manchester. 
. DEATHS. 

BADCOCK.—On the 10th inst., at Tavistock, Albert Shelford, 
aged 1 year and 6 months, youngest son of the Rey. Lindsey 
T. Badcock. 

ROWE.—On Monday, the 15th inst., at 112, Stafford-street, 
Longton, Mr. Charles Rowe, for many years a member of our 
church at Congleton, and during the last three years con- 
nected with our Longton Church, in which he held office as a 
memb¢r of the Finance Committee. 

SHORLAND.—On the 20th inst., at Upper Norwood, Ellen, 
widow of Thomas Shorland, surgeon, Island of Alderney. 

TALBOT.—On the 25th inst., at the residence of her son, W. 
H. Talbot, Esq., Cheetham Hill, Manchester, Ann Elizabeth 
Talbot, widow of John Talbot, of Leeds, in her 85th year. 
Friends will please accept this intimation. 

VALLANCE.—On the 17th inst., at 24, Stevenson-street, Calton, 
Glasgow, Alexander W. Vallance, aged 26 years, last surviving 
son of the late Alexander Vallance, Beamer, Calton. Friends 
will please ace=pt this, the only intimation. 

eu eee the 18th inst., Mr, Andrew Brown Wilson, aged 

years. 


N°: |, ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 


Miss MORGAN will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Wednesday, the 
7th of May. 


QGEASIDE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 


Miss E. MARTIN’S PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on Mon- 
day, May 6th. 


\OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S SCHOOL. 


for BOYS will be RE-OPENED on Wednesday, May 8th. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 4 


HEA BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W.—The NEXT TERM will begin on 
Thursday, May 9th. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before.—Prospectus on application to Mrs, CASK. 


| bps HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 

The NEXT TERM begins May 2nd. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vanee Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rev. GC. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. nT. @ cad; 
Pupils are prepared for the University ee nations, s 
having passed most successfully. The LE ; 
mences, May 13th. ) ci 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. Gd, Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. ° orate 


HE TRUE RELIGION: A Discourse b 
ALFRED PAYNE. Price 1d., post free 14d. 
Author; Messrs. M. and M. W. Lambert, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Messrs. Johnson and Ray 
chester. f : ; 
Now Ready, 8vo., gilt edges, price 2s., post free, 
A YEAR AT DRAYTON: A Story for 


16 ie aR 
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By Mrs. PAUL E, FISHER. | 
Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 5, Fri 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4 ot 8 


Now Ready, Numerously Illustrated, Price One 
No. 30, for May, = 
err oI Do as 
Contents: Old Neddy—The Brook—Ida 
Muy Greeting—The Discontented_Boy—What is 
Advice to Our Boys— Russian Proverbs - 
Aquarium—The Octopus Family at Home—P 
Published by the Sunday ee a ges. 37 
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Doings and Sayings ........... 
Scottish Notes.............. 
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Books and Authors 
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A Scottish Minister on Hell .. 

The Late Rev. William McCullough. 
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T IVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION, 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
‘COLLECTIONS on behalf of the above Missions will be made 


as follows :— : 
Place. Preacher. « 
Renshaw-street ..,...,..... Rev. Chas Beard, B.A. 


Hope-street.... ... Rey. J. Fred. Smith. ..... 
Ancient Chapel, 

teth Park... A 
Hamilton Road ............ Rev. 8. F. Williams 


Morning, 11; evening, 6 30. 


OLTON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
TEMPERANCE HALL. 

The ANNUAL CHURCH SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, May 12, 1878, by the Rev. WM. BINNS, of Birken- 
Spek morning, 1030; evening, 630. Collectionsin aid of the 

unds. : 


BD ierreasien Sunt ANNUAL SERMONS will 
t 


serteerey May 19th. 


be preached.on Sunday, 12th inst. In the morning by 

e Rev. J.T. MARRIOTT, at 11; afternoon, by the Rev. A. 

RUSHTON, at 3; evening, by the Rev. JAS. M‘CONNOCHIRE, 

sat 630. Tea (6d. each) will be provided in the schoolroom for 

those friends from a distance who, attending the afternoon, 
may wish to stay the eyening service also, 


ULME: DOMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN- 

STREET.—SERMONS, May 12, morning 10 45, evening 
*6 30, by Rey. 8. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of Liverpool. 
‘Collections on behalf of Schools. Friends earnestly invited to 
these services. 


WP AWTENSTALL.—ANNUAL Sunday School 

SERMONS, May 12th. Preacher, Rev. W. M. AINS- 
WORTH, of Lancaster. 

OTTRAM SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS, 

May 12th. Preacher: The Rev. T. R. ELLIOTT. Ser- 

vices: Afternoon, 230; evening at 6. Collections on behalf of 

the schools. Tea provided for friends from a distance; charge, 


sixpence each person. 
MISSION. 


EICESTER DOMESTIC 
, GREAT MEETING.—A Gentleman is required to Conduct 
‘the Work of the Mission. The work consists chiefly of home 
visitation and teaching.—For particulars apply to Mr. B. B. 
GITTINS, Fairfield, Leicester. 


WCHUROH.—Rey. A. LAZENBY. will 


The SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 
on Sunday, May 12th. Preacher, the Rev. JAMES BLACK, 
M.A,, of Stockport ; morning 10 45, evening 6 30. In the after- 
noon, at three o’clock, Rev. JAMES BLACK will address 
Parents, Teachers, and Seholars. Collections for the School Fund. 


PEN -ROW.— ANNUAL. SERMONS on 
- May 19th. -Preacher: Rev. D. WALMSLEY, B.A., of 
Bary. Services to begin—Morning, 10 30; afternoon, 3 o’clock. 
 ilections for the Sunday School. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY.—Any NOTICE 
OF MOTION must be sent to me before May 20th. 
( : H. E. DOWSON. 


it Coated HESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

WHIT-SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL, Frée Trade Hall. 
Revs, H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., and JOSEPH FREESTON 
will conduct the service, commencing at three o’clock. 
THOMAS RAWSON, Esq., Organist and Musical Director. 
Hymns will be sung by the scholars. The aggregate choir will 
give a selection of choruses, anthems, &c. 

Those Schools (not in union) and musical friends desirous of 
assisting ean be supplied with music on application to 

DAVID THOMPSON, Hon. Sec. 

5, Clarence-street, Miles Platting. 


Bess AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The following Clauses of Rules 10 and 19 are ordered to be 
advertised in the Unitarian Journals one month prior to the 
Annual Meeting:— = 2 

From Rule 10—At the Annual General Meeting Vice-Presi- 
dents shall be chosen not to exceed one hundred in number. 
There shall also be appointed Correspondents both in the Home 
a Foreign Departments, the total number not to exceed one 

undsed ; 


Any member of the Association shall be entitled to nominate 
one or more members as vice-presidents, or home correspon- 
dents, by nomination in writing, to be sent to the Secretary at 
Jeast ten days before the Annual Meeting. : 

From Rule 19—The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
Eioeident, the Treasurer, and Twenty Members of the Associa- 


_ Any member of the Association shall be entitled to nominate 


ome? or more members as members of the Committee, by 


nomination in writing, to be sent to the Secretary at least ten 
days before the Annual Mesting. 
: NRY IERSON, Secretary. 
_ 37, Norfolk-street, London, W.C,, May 10th, 1878. 
sth NITARIA 
19th, Two Sermons will be preached by the 


.M of Pendleton, and Collections made on 
EA Fd Sunday School, Afternoon service, three; 
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Price Ip. 


1 
'T. Ainsworth, Esq., Carnforth....... a 50 


Po 
Rey, W. Farley, Brighton...... a 
J. Grundy, Esq., Summerseat . 


ONES'S FUND.—The Board of Managers meet 
every year in University Hall, Gordon Square, London, in 
the last complete week in June, for the purpose of Granting 
Exhibitions, and at no other time. Applications mast be made 
in a specified form, to be obtained from the undersigned, and 

must be returned on or before the second week in June, 

DWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
38, Barton Arca ie, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (in con- 
nection with the University of London, and University 
College, London.) 

UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 
SESSION, 1878-9... : 

Candidates for Admission into the College at ‘the commence- 

ment of the ensuing session are requested to forward their 

applications and testimonials, without delay, to either of the 

secretaries, from whom all needful information may be obtained. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 26, Géorge- 

hee 


street, Manchester. 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 13, South Hill 
Road, Liverpool. 


A N APPEAL.—ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, ABERDARE. 

In making thls appeal attention is respectfully asked to the 
following :—A few years since the congregation cleared a heavy 
debt off the chapel. Within the last three years they have 
built a minister’s house—subscribing £600 themselves before 
beginning it—also a schoolroom and necessary offices, besides 
rebuilding the wall fences. The total expendilure amounts to 
about £1,060. A debt remains of nearly £460, which, owing to 
the depression of trade in the district, the congregation, being 
small, are unable to pay. Subscriptions will be thankfully 
recejved by 

Rev. J. JOSEPH GEORGE, Unity House, Aberdare. 
Mr. JOHN RHYS, Rock House, Aberdare. 
Mr. THOMAS PHILLIPS, Byrn Darren Villa, Aberdare. 

TESTIMON(AL.—The Aberdare congregation have done gener- 
ously by their cause, and we unitadly recommend them as 
deserving public sympathy and help. 

EDWARD HIGGINSON, Swunsea, late Minister. 
CHARLES H. JAMES, Solicitor, Merthyr Tydfil. 
N. R. WILLIAMS, Unitarian Minister, Tyaiil. 
SUBSCRIPTION RECELVED. 
Miss Tingcombe, Bath—per Rev. W. J. Odgers ......... £5 0 0 
OB LANE CHAPEL, FAILS WORTH.— 
The Committee desire, on behalf of this Congregation, to 
express their grateful acknowledgments to the numerous 
friends who attended the ceremonial on Faturday last, when 
the foundation stone of the new chapel was laid, and for the 
kindness manifested in new subscriptions and in other ways. 
They respectfully intimate that to coyer-all their expenses, 
they will still require about £400. They are very anxious not 
to have a debt when they open their new place of worship, and 
therefore make this appeal for the further help they require. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS JUST RECEIVED. 
Mr. Ald. Grundy, Mayor of Manchester (2nd sub.) ... 5 0 
Mr. WiiGiGH.. Ord, Manchester |. sc fds.cecccdlicsacsctceeess 
Mr. Harry Rawson, Manchester (2nd subscription) ... 
Mr Jesse Pilcher, Manchester . Kee ences 
Mr, Wm. Etchells, Failsworth ............ 
Mr. and Mrs, David Adams, Harpurhey 
Messrs. 8. and J. Howarth, Manchester 
Mr. Aldred, Manchester ............cssssesessess 
Mr. George Wadsworth, Manchester 
Mr. Joseph ulme, Manchester......... 
Mr. J. Robinson, Manchester .... 
Mr. A. Brothers, Manchester .... 
Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarborough . 
Mr. P. Schofield, Pendleton....... 
Mr. A. P. Allen, King’s Lynn. 
Mr. P. Gillibrand, Manchester ... 
HALLIWELL THOMAS, Minister, Newton Heath. 
LUKE POLLITT, Treasurer, Newton Heath. 
HARRY RAWSON, a Trustee, Market-street, Manchester. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
FOR 
KING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Committee of above Church make this appeal to the 
Unitarian public from sheer necessity, having been bitterly 
persecuted, and refused the key of a hired school, by those 
opposed to Free Christianity, without even a week’s notice. 
£500 will build Sunday-school, class-rooms, and pay off a small 
balance from Church building fupd—having land enough behind 
the Church for the new schools, For three months the children 
met in the garden of the superintendent of the school, and are 
now crammed in a room, not half large enough. The Coim- 
mittee most gratefully acknowledge past support. and are 
hopeful that this appeal will meet with a similar response. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 

The ee eee GISBY, Pastor. 
Mr. E. , Treasurer, Wisre vey 
Mr. J. FOX, Secretary, {to the Ohurvh 
Mr. E, GREEN, Treasurer, ? 
Mr. A. P. ALLEN, Secretary 
and Supt. of Sunday-school 
Amount already subscribed, £166, 2s. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES, 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart 
Lady Bowrin, 
R.C. Wright, Ledbury .. 


to the Building Committee 
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W. Shelford, Chesterford ............. 
The Misses Atkinson, Hampstead 


~ 


J.8. Clarke, Peterborough . 
H. J. Morton; Scarborough . 
H. W. Tyndall, Edgbaston . 


Rev. Gari Marriott .........s00.00 


P. Nettleford, Esq. ........0...006 
J. Lupton, Esq., Leeds . 
ER PIMAGL ML AIGALONG fosecicss 5 cecincedsnishaabopercnaes. ne 

Alderman C, 8. Grundy (Mayor of Manchester) 
Miss Tingcombe, Bath 
Miss Henry, Oswestry 
Mr. Eveleigh, Peterborough . 
J, Freeman, Norwich.......... 
E. F. Stevens, Norwich... 
Rev. H. W, Perris, Norwich..... 
G, C. Sothern, Norwich.... 
Freeman Bros., Noywich . 2 
H, Snowdon, Norwich 
J. Leach, Yarmouth ..... 
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AMPSTEAD.—TO BE LET, furnished, for 
two or three months, a HOUSE, containing two sitting, 
three bedrooms, and bathroom: two servants will be left: no 
children: terms, four guineas.—Address L.8., Miss WOOD- 
WARD, 14, Rosslyn-street, Hampstead, N.W. 
ANTED, near Manchester, a TUTOR fora 


Boy of 10.—Address, with references, B. C. D,, at the 
Unitarian Herald office. 


J ANTED, a lady-help, as NURSE to one 
child, aged seventeen months,—Address Mrs. F. H. 
JONES, Acrefield, Woolton, Liverpool. . 


Vy ANtep, at Midsummer next, 2 CERTIFI- 
CATED TEACHER for a Girls’ School.—Apply to F. 
EVERS, Esq., J.P., Whitehall, near Stourbridge. 


W ANIED, a Strong, Active Girl, as UNDER. 

NORSE, not under 18 years of age: good character 
required.—Apply Mrs. F. NETTLEFOLD, 20, York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. ’ 


B OETON: C OMMISSION-STREET 
UNITARIAN SCHOOLS.—WANTED, after Midsummer, 
a CERTIFICATED MISTRESS for the Infant Department.— 
For terms, &¢,, apply to the Secretary. 


ITUATION WANTED, as MATRON or 
SUPERINTENDENT of an institution: has-had many 
years’ experience in the management of children: is qualified 
to take cliarge of a large household: is an excellent needle- 
woman, ‘thoroughly understands cutting-out and makin, 


clothing and dresses, and competent to instruct others: woul 
not object to a situation in a private femily as H eeper.— 
For testimonials and further information apply, pe ly, or 


by letter, to Mrs. HALLAM, Graham-street School, Birming- 
ham. t 


RAHAM-STREET PROTESTANT. DIS- 
SENTING CHARITY SCHOOL FOR PREPARING 
GIRLS FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE.—WANTED, a LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT for this Institution, She will be required 
to take the entire management of the house, to teach and 
srpécintait the cooking, household and laundry work, and the 
general training of the girls for domestic service. She will not 
be required to attend the schoolroom, as a qualified teacher. is.. 
employed, but must be competent to cut out and direct the 
making of the girls’ clothes. Salary £50 per annum, with 
board and lodging—.Applications to be made by letter on or, 
before the 18th inst., stating age, experience, and references, | 
with copies of testimonials, and photographs if convenient, to 
L. 8., eare of James Heaton, Hon. Secretary, 10, Crooked Lane, 
Birmingham.—May 6, 1878. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON, N.W.—The NEXT TERM will begin on 

Thursday, May 9th. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before.—Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


LACKPOOL.— CHANNING HOUSE, _ 39, 

QUEEN’S SQUARE.—Visitors will find here every home 

comfort. Tariff sent on application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, 
Proprietress. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instrue- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Danging, &c. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. ~ 
youn VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM,—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Bandy 
Knoll. Forest Road, Nottingham. at! a J 

INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 
4 EDGE.—The premises have been erected for a First- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL, with extensive grounds for recrea- 
tion, ina delightful country district. Every effort is made to 
educate the character, to have work done thoroughly, and to 
adapt it to the pupil’s eapenly 4 physical and mental,, 
fe es spectus on application. 
References and prosp PE Fwd WOOD, 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE, — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rev. CG. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms onapplication. wi: 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. The NEXT TERM com- 
mences, May 13th. 


HE TRUE RELIGION: A Discourse by Rey, 
ALFRED PAYNE. Price 1d., post free 1}d., from the 


Author; Messrs. M, and M. W. Lambert, and J. H. Barlow, 
Nayonstg-ontyne} and Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Man- 
chester. 3 


Price 6d., post free from the writer, / 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. By W. HAR- 
RISON, Swinton, piancneetet s— — it iret = 
sasantly and to good purpose, and yet at asurprisin, ) 
Pete nie. ttle eck vin tell so agreeably and instructively 
that we recommend it as a ready-made plan for a summer 


”— Unitarian Herald. 4 : 
writ is poe enjoyable thing to follow him in his brisk and lively 


ount of his wanderings. His description of, churches, er- 
brat and landseapes are uniformly well drawn.” —Christian Pipe 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 
Deansgate, Manchester, is Row Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery. Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, 
Feathers, Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c.. and will have 
through the season all the most approved styles, An inspes~ 
tion Is respectfully solicited, 
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DOINGS AND SA*yinas, 


true of those in whom the latent powers of human 
nature are most largely, richly harmoniously deve- 
loped—that is, in Great Men, Combine the grandest 
powers, virtues, excellences of all the greatest Per- 
sons who through all ages have appeared upon 
this planet, and the sun in heayen at noontide 
is not so clear to us-as is the truth, that God 
cannot be less than all these greatest persons blended. 
in perfect unity. No reality can be more sure to uss 
than that the Living God, the all enlivening, all: 
embracing, all pervading, all perfecting God, is the: 
Person of persons. And His sublime Sovereign: 
Reality is revealed to us in the fulness of its glory,. 
in the Christian doctrine of the Heayenly Father in 
communion personally with the Beloved Son, in com- 
munion personally with each and all of His vast 
Family of Children. Thus then is solyed, affirma- 
tively, the first problem of our age. 

1I. The second urgently pressing Problem of the 
Age is this :—“ Am I sure that this Personal being, of 
which I am so intensely conscious in myself, will 
continue to exist in personal relations with the. 
Living God, after this physical organisation that con= 
nects me with the outward universe is dissolyed ?” 
Alluding to the remarkable earnestness with which 
this problem has been discussed in leading publica-. 
tions within a few years past, the lecturer proceeded 
to affirm that the latest and clearest doctrine of science 
is that there isno phenomenon throughout therange of 
known existence corresponding to the prevalent con 
ception of Deathas annihilation. Nowhere can-we dis=. 
cover the slightest sign that the least molecule of so. 
called matter, that the finest perceptible force ever was” 
orcan be annihilated. The very thought of-annihila-- 
tion, indeed, is inconceivable, and contradieted. by our 
whole experience. There is no Nothing, This 
Universe is not a yoid, but a fulness; not an Abyss,. 
but a Pleroma; and the further the investigations of 
science are pushed, the clearer grows the conviction 
that what we call “Matter” is a combination of 
Centres of Force in intensest vortical movement. - 
In the words of Herbert Spencer, what the 
profoundest La of our age is tending to is not 
the materialism of Spirit, but the. spirituclisation of 
Matter. Now, under this view, this Universe is not a~ 
dead mechanism, but a living organisation. The 
Universe is all alive, thrilling with life, vibrating,. 
pulsating with life. The only phenomenon ¢orre- 
sponding to the popular notion of deathis change of 
form. If this is so,—if the Universe is laden with 
fon ee incessantly, everlastingly, and ever-newly 
quickening it by inflooding force; and if this force 
reveals itself more and more to science as. 
‘Spiritual Energy, as Will and Wisdom in in-: 
tensest combination and activity; if there is, so 
far as observation and experience attest, no annihila-~ 
tion anywhere, how can we for an instant doubt the~ 
continued existence of the Persons who we con- 
sciously areP. If we are to be annihilated, as 
conscious Spirits, it will be an inconceivable reversal 
of the processes of the Universe, of the methods, of 
action of the all-enlivening Being of beings. Indeed, 
the more we reflect upon the notion of the destruc-- 
tion of Spirits the more utterly absurd does it 
become. No! the only conceivable alternative is, . 
either that each Spirit continues to exist as a 
Person after the physical organisation in which 
it has manifested its energies has changed its. 
form and entered into new combinations—for let. 
us distinctly remember, that not the minutest particle 
of that physical frame is annihilated by the dissolu-- 
tion of the body ;—or that the Spirit is again re-ab- 
sorbed by the Spirit of Spirits, whence it first spr: 
forth into consciousness. But this latter branch of 
the alternative is self-contradietory. For if Iam to 
be absorbed into God, it must be as a Person—as a. 
Person, with my memory, my asso¢iations of 
lect, my unfolding reason, my character, matured an 
maturing, my hopes and aspirations, my growing Self=. 
hood, aye, my unattained Ideal. Thus, such a con 


soon meet in Edinburgh. Bless them, and bless 
commonsense inall their deliberations for the stability 
and good of our Church, that it may stand up 
against all enemies, " 
PUTTING AWAY ALL THE “COOT THINGS.” 
Apropos of the nest of heretics in the Scotch 
Churches, a Highland minister said the other day to 
an English friend—“ Ah, they are putting away all 
the coot things now-a-days. There is one young 
man he is putting away the Bible, and there is 
another he is putting away the Catechism and the 
Covenant, and there isa third, he says there is no 
teffel. Ah, now-a-days they are putting away all 
the coot things whatever.” 


The Baptists, at f,¢ annual meeting of their 
Union, reported *, membership in England and Wales 
of 270,000, with 1,825 pastors, 3,881 evangelists, 
and 370,000 Sunday scholars. 

Miss Jex-Blake writes to the Times, “that in all 
probability the oldest and most eminent university 
in the United States will open its doors to women 
almost at the same moment as the newest and most 
eminent university in Great Britain, though the 
agency by which the change has been inaugurated is 
not the same in the two countries.” 

Bishop Colenso has been favoured with an invita- 
tion to the Lambeth Synod. Not only so, but he 
means to come. It is rumoured that his acceptance 
will cause some embarrassment to the Archbishop. 
Then why was he invited? If he was worth asking, 
he is worth receiving and entertaining. Seventeen 
American bishops are booked for certain—possibly 
two-and-twenty. 

Mr. R. W. Griffith writes to the Times, asking 
the promoters of the Selwyn Memorial to pause 
before inflicting upon the University of Cambridge 
the burden of a college limited to a particular branch 
of a profession. A missionary college would, he 
thinks, be a very inadequate tribute to a prelate with 
such Catholic instincts, and if successful there might 
be no end of the memorial colleges established to 
represent every branch of English thought, from the 
Agnostic on the one hand to the extreme Ritualist 
on the other, until, in the confusion, the vigorous 
corporate life of the University might be destroyed. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church means to go 
ahead in England. Is it not American in its origin? 
and would it be worthy of its nationality? The 
very expression occurs in a letter from Bishop 
Sugden, “The Reformed Episcopal Church,” he 
writes, “is not yet twelve months old in England, 
but it has made its mark, and will, I think, ‘go 
ahead, as our American friends say.” It is four 
years old in America, and already begins to talk of 
its constitutions and canons, and its general councils, 
Not bad for a four-year-old Church, It has also 
two newspapers as organs on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

At the annual meeting in London of the Missions 
to Seamen Society, the Bishop of Gloucester suid 
the country had greatly failed in its duty to the 
mercantile marine. There were only five spiritual 
agencies for seamen, three being in London. £14,000 
a year was required in addition to the present in- 
come of the society if the spiritual field was to be 
efficiently explored. The Bishop mentioned that 
4,000 seamen annually met with violent deaths from 
drowning and otherwise. The society had now 
working in 43 seaports at home and abroad—in the 
Royal and mercantile navies, and among fishermen 
and bargemen around our shores—54 chaplains, 55 
mission clergy and Scripture readers, and six lay 
helpers of the boatman class. The total expenditure 
for the year had been £10,397. 


The men who started the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, although their aims were high and 
noble, did not dream that £227,865. 18s. 1d. would 
be expended by the society in one year. That was 
the amount of last year’s expenditure, and it is 
£10,000 above that of any previous year. The 
society has issued during the year 2,943,599 copies 
of Bibles, Testaments, aud portions of the Scripture ; 
and its total issues from the beginning now amount 
to 82,047,062 copies Itis a wonderful encourage- 
ment to human enterprise in the cause of religion, 
for there is to be considered not only the number of 
copies of the Scriptures distributed, the amount of 
money raised, but: the moral, spiritual, and even 
politieal and social influence exerted by them during 
soventy-four years. 


BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


ON Monday week a meeting of the members and 
friends of this Union was held in the Memorial Hall. 
There were present the Revs. W. H. Channing, S. A. 
Steinthal, James Black, M.A., J. Harrop, John 
M‘Dowell. Chas, T. Poynting, B.A., W. G. Cadman, 
E. C. Towne, Silas Farrington, Joseph Freeston, A. 
Lazenby, and Dr. Marcus; Messrs. Harry Rawson, 
John Thomas, John Phillips; J. H. Reynolds, sen., 
W. H. Herford, B.A., James Odgers, E. Sothern, Jas, 
Bennett. 

In the absence of the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., Mr. 
Harry Rawson presided, and in opening the meeting 
said—I regret, ladies and gentlemen, that you are de- 
prived to-night of the genial presence of the President 
of this Union, our dearand valued friend Mr, Gaskell. 
And our disappointment finds no alleviation in the 
circumstance that his absence is owing to indisposi= 
tion—indisposition of the body I need not say, for I 
doubt not that in spirit he is with us now. This is 
the fourth meeting of the Beard Memorial Union. 
On the first occasion, the learning, zeal, and devotion 
of the Rey. Dr. Beard, whose name it bears, were 
Sees es in the eloquent and racy style character- 
istic of the Essayist, the Rey. W. Binns. It 
was the generous and affectionate tribute of an able 
and successful student to the virtues and services 
of a revered tutor and an honoured friend, (Hear, 
hear.)—Then the Rey. J. H.Smith, of Dewsbury, pre- 
sented an interesting paper, and he was followed by 
the Rey. E. Turland, of Ainsworth. On the last occa- 
sion we were instructed and gratified with a thought- 
ful, high-toned, and excellent paper by a young 
layman. The ample promise it contained of a future 
of active usefulness was most cheering to us all, 
His accession to ranks never too strong in numbers 
will be hailed with tbe pleasure attendant on the 
newly-acquired services of a recruit of exceptional 
ability. (Hear, hear.) To-night we are also highly 
favoured—alike in the importance of the subject and 
the high qualifications of its exponent. Ordinarily itis 
the duty of a chairman to introduce the lecturer to the 
audience, I feel that, on this occasion, such a task 
becomes one of the merest formality. The honoured 
name our essayist bears would secure attention, and 
conciliate sympathy and respect, in any fairly educated 
audience in any civilised country. The highest of 
satisfactions is to find a distinguished name and repu- 
tation worthily worn and maintained. In our lecturer 
to-night we rejoice to recognise at once a fitting 
representative of a great religious teacher, and one 
who possesses in no slight measure the spirituality 
of mind which has rendered the name of Channing “a 
household word,” and a power that will largely affect 
for good untold generations. (Applause.) 

The Rey. W. H. CHANNING opened his address by 
an allusion to the Peace Conference which was to be 
held on the following day, and in substance said that 
in view of the possibility of the awful war that 
seemed impending, the first problem that actually 
presented itself to us was: “ Why is not so-called 
Christendom Christian, and when and how, can it 
become so?” But this question is so immense and’ 
complex, that attention must be confined, this 
evening, to a few only of the elements involved in it. 
He then entered upon the subject announced as 
“Some of the Religious Problems of the Age,” 
and spoke as follows in outline :— 

I, The most central religious problem of our age 
is— Am I sure that I as a person am living in per- 
sonal relations with the living God?” And passing 
in review the works of the so-called Materialistic 
Atheists and the Pantheists of the time, he affirmed 
that both of these classes of unwilling sceptics were 
really.“ feeling after, if they may find, the Unknown 
God.” Both erred by not using the right organ 
wherewith to apprehend the Being of Beings. As 
only by the eye can we perceive colour, and 
only by the ear can we perceive harmony, 
so by the spirit alone can we recognise the 
infinite Spirit. The true position, then, whence 
to begin our search for the Living God is from 
what is highest, profoundest, most central in our own 
conscious experience, and this is Personality. We 
become more and more aware, the more we enter into 
our own consciousness, that as Persons our own life 
is a mystery to us. The fountains of this life flow 
into us from some exhaustless source,—that is at once 
the Will of our will, the Genius of our genius, the 
Heart of our hearts, the Beauty, Joy, Blessedness, / 
Holiness, of our own being, And that Life of our | instant of their disappearance. — 
life it is, that makes us to be the Persons | grand religious Problem of ourage is solve 
we become by continual growth. And the more we fively in the Chrfstian doeivine that “mort 
grow, the brighter unfolds before us the Ideal of | be swallowed up of life.” And 
what we ought to be. Now, then, we may be en-| “always confident that when we 
tirely sure that God cannot be less than this Ideal of | the body, we shall be present wi 
our Perfected Personality. And if this is true of one} TI. And this prepares the way. f 
human being, it is true of all, Especially is it most! of a third sell gers Problem, now 


tion contradicts itself. The other branch of theaee- 
native then alone remains, that I must continue to: 
exist as the conscious Person I know myself to be, as 
the Person whom the Living God knows me oho. 
The lecturer then proceeded, at length, to argue that. 
the burden of proof rests upon the Sceptic not upon 
the Believer. He illustrated this by a great variety 
of evidence, (1.) From conscious growth towards the 
realisation of our Ideal never here attained by the 
Greatest Persons. (2.) By the full intensity of life up 
to the last instant of conscious physical existence.. 
(3.) By heroes in every form of self-sacrifice; by 
martyrs in their hymns and prayers, and triumpli- 
ant joy amidst acutest bodily agony; by 
appealing supplications, the upsoaring gins, : 
the grateful confidence, the undying hopes of Saints, 
in whose last faint sighs combate ‘invocations to. 

the Living God and benedictions for surviving 

friends, whose fading visions of earth grow pe pad. 

dim in their glorious visions of heayen, Now, if in — 
countless: instances, throughout all lands 


Spirits are and have been proving them 
most radiantly all aglow Gith te ana 
Persons—in the midst of physical 4 
for the Sceptic to show that these Pe 
annihilated by the change of form of 
embodiment. The evidence of facts is 
Never are these Persons so all alive as i 
aickan 
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PROFESSOR SMITH’S DEFENCE. 

The statement prepared by Professor Robertson 
Smith, of Aberdeen, in answer to the second count 
of the libel against him—ze., as to the dangerous 
and unsettling tendency of his writings—is about to 
be published. 

MR. FERGUSON’S “ ERRORS” INTOLERABLE. 

The U.P. Presbytery of Glasgow have determined 
to continue Mr. Ferguson’s suspension from the 
exercise of office, and declared that the errors found 
proven against him could not be tolerated in the 
U.P. Church. The issue of the case is delayed until 
the Synod has given judgment, which will be very 
shortly. 

PRAYER IN A HIGHLAND PARISH KIRK, 

The following’ prayer. was recently heard in a 
Highland parish church:—“O Lord! bless us at 
this time; bless the old, bless the young, bless those" 
who teach the young to be wise, social, kind, and 
have good feeling. We pray for them, There isa 
¢>rtain class that we pray against: thatis those who 
do nof teach the young as they should do. We pray 
Rrainst them. Bless the beasts; bless the wild 
beasts; give them their food in due season. O Lord! 
bless the great parliament of our Church which will 
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cussed: “Are we sure not only that, as Persons, 


we shall continue to exist in personal communion 


_ with the Livmg God, butalso in communion with the 


Persons whom in the bodily existence we have loved 
and known and co-worked with.” Under this division 
of his subject the lecturer affirmed, as the fact uni- 
versally received by the scientific mind of our age, 
that we are, each and all, living from, by, with, in the 
Life of Humanity—the life of our race, our age, our 
mation, our community, our family, As Persons, we 
become our real selyes—our best and highest selves— 
just according to the measure in which we 
vingly receive and assimilate the lives of fellow 
beings, and lovingly diffuse and communicate our 
own life to them, Especially is this true of the 
-greatest persons, as was illustrated from the 
biographies of patriots and poets, prophets and legis- 
lators’, philanthropists and religious leaders. And 
their influence lives on and animates our race, un- 
dying, ever-growing through the ages. Now, if the 
marble forms, the pictured faces, the living thoughts, 
the moulding act, the quickening principles of these 
eat persons still inspire us, if even now we hold 
living communion with them, centuries after their 
physical embodiments were dissolved in the natural 
universe, can wereasonably disbelieve that these spirits 
are now Ccommuning and commingling their energiesin 
the Spiritual Universe, and that we shall meet Spirit 
to Spirit those Persons whom we so ardently love, 
-admire, gratefully aspire towards, and long to re- 
cognise. The lecturer then proceeded to confirm this 
assurance out of the universal experience that no 
_ loving tie is ever broken in the most intimate rela- 
tions of life by the fact of bodily dissolution. No 
‘true love was ever yet fully satisfied, ever ex- 
hausted between husbands and wives, parents and 
- children, brethren and sisters, friend and friend. On 
- the contrary,neyer is love so strong, full, aspiring, 
growing, as in the moment of seeming separation by 
what we call death. And this Immortality of love is 
. the pledge of the Living God, that those whose life 
_ is thus entwined and indissolubly intermingled with 
the lives of the beloved, shall rise, transformed and 
. glorified to be everlastingly reunited. Thus then the 
, third religious Problem of our age is affirmatively 
_ solved in the sublime Christian doctrine of the great 
Boy of the Children of God, one on earth and in 
“heaven, 


IV. And this assurance gives a clue to the solu- 
‘tion of a fourth Religious Problem which the 
_ conscience of our age is seeking to answer: “ Are 
_we sure of the Law of Right Relations between 
this Family of God’s children and the Father over 
all?” And the answer once again is affirmative, 

ositiye, unhesitating, uncompromising: “ Yes ! 
“There is one absolute, universal, everlasting Law of 
Right, and this is the glorious liberty of Loye,—for 
the very essential Life of the Living God Him- 
-self is Love. Surely as the Father liveth, 
all wrongs shall be righted, all sorrows. com- 
forted, all woes healed, by the love of Him who 
maketh all things new in Paradise Regained. Here, 
again, the solution of the problem of Eternal Recti- 
tude, affirmed by science, is identical with the one 
declared by the Christian religion: “ Beloved, let us 
“love another, for God is love, and they who live in 
love live in God, and God in them.” 


V. The fifth problem of religion in our age, already 
solved by the foregoing affirmations, is: “ Are we 
sure that the Christian Religion, the Christian 
Church, Christendom, aye the Life, the Influence. 
the Power of the risen and glorified Christ, are 
‘the Centre of Unity for our Race?” Although pre- 
peed to stop, on account of the lateness of the hour, 

n response to a request from the assembly the 
lecturer ate briefly to prove the truth of this 
‘historical fact, from the past growth of Christian 
Civilisation ‘and the constantly accumulating expe- 
riences of the most earnest, thoughtful, deeply dis- 
-ciplined, widely cultured, and energetically humane 
Spirits.of our age, throughout all nations. Manifestly, 
notwithstanding all disastrous disappointments, 
delays and hindrances, the Race of Man is become 
united around the globe, and the Centre of the grow- 
ing Unity is the Reign of Love, and Truth and Peace, 
a gloriously foretold and, n " in the Life, 

aracter, and Influencs of the Beloved Son and 
Elder Brother. 

Mr. DANTEL REES, one of the students of the Home 
Missionary Board, expressed his thanks to Mr. 
‘Channing for his address, and he was sure the mem- 
bers of the Union would feel much indebted to him 
for it. (Hear, hear.) 

. The Rey. E. ©, Towne said he should like to say a 
few words. For the first time the other day at 
Monton he heard the English lark, and saw it soar 
out of sight, and Mr, Channing had carried them so 
effectually heavenward that he felt silence would be 
the best offering they could make for hisaddress. They 
-could only thank God for the benefit they had got, and 
take fresh courage. He then told how one day at 
Reading he set out for a walk, and as he neared the 
‘Thames he met an old Jabouring man, whom the 
might imagine to be without faith, hope, or trust ; 

ps a secularist. He was carrying upon 4 
Its arm c ung 


give it the benefit of the light of day. 


could not help saying to himself, “there 
dom of God.” It was a d thing to 
ea sure faith. How many people there are whom 
each of them might help if only they would. He had 
service of men oe me 
‘than any other part 
ing back upon his labo’ 


: . Towne) 
‘Gr. Towne 


he could say that that is a true Church in which one 
hand takes that of another in a helpful spirit. 

Mr. ODGERS suggested that it would have been 
well if Mr. Channing could have extended his 
remarks, so as to melude the moral side of his subject. 

The Rey. J. BLACK said that the problems of the 
day were of two kinds, which should be kept distinct, 
those agitating and dividing the churches as churches, 
which were questions between man and man; and 
those that were the profound difficulties of all 
thought—questions between each man and God. It 
would be well, he thought, to apply here the advice 
of the Master, and try to settle matters between our- 
selves and our brethren, before we adyventured upon 
any final settlement of questions pertaining to the 
nature of the Eternal. 

Mr. Joun H. REYNOLDS, Jun., said he had neither 
Mr, Channing’s experience, knowledge, nor talent, 
but though all these combined had doubtless led Mr, 
Channing to the profound conyiction he had ex- 


pressed. on the subjects under discussion, he did not, 


feel that he had been much helped thereby. It 
seemed to him that he had spoken of those who 
could not accept the doctrine of Immortality with a 
sort of contempt. He could not accept the position 
Mr, Channing would put upon him as to proof. He 
was not called upon to provea negative. The burden 
of proof rested with those who urged the affirmative. 
They had been told that every man born into the 
world is entitled to immortality; why, he asked, 
should they expect that? Was it not enough to be 
content with that life which had been given without 
will or power of ours? The hope of immortality 
ought not to be the motive of duty but the 
conviction that only by doing his duty can 
man realiso the aim of life. Mr. Channing 
asked if they were to believe that the 300 men who 
went down in the Eurydice were gone for ever, but 
how was the distinction to be drawn between the de- 
struction of their life and that of a tree or an animal, 
He affirmed that war was possible and probable 
because Christendom was not Christian. But who 
had brought about that state of thingsP Not Posi- 
tivists or so-called atheists—they had done as much 
as Christians to prevent it and diminish its horrors, 
They had ever been on the side of humanity. Should 
not Christianity be judged as we judged Bhuddism, 
or any other religion, by its fruits? Can Christ- 
ianity, as such, show any better social results? Had 
there been a, time during these thirty years when 
Europe was not at war or preparmg for it? He 
really: believed that the reforms which take place 
arise more from the love of man for man than 
because of the belief in the doctrines of a personal 
God or a personal immortality. Moreover, if 
they claimed immortality for Marcus Aurelius, 
why not for Nero? And if so, is the 
murderer to meet his victim? What sort of a 
future life would there be if that be so? 
They had been told that nothing ever dies. It is to 
scientific men that we owe our deep faith in this 
truth, Yet their investigations bear witness to the 
fact that whilst the form: is in constant process of 
change, a change which destroys the individuality, 
the matter or force is alone permanent. If all men 
are to live eternally, then the good and bad alike 
must have immortality. In himself he could see no 
advantage if the evil and the good are equally to be 
perpetuated. With regard to such epithets as sceptic 
and atheist he had no fear of them. What he did 
think was, that it would be better for all to keep 
their attention fixed upon things lying at their own 
doors, whose claims. upon their thought and effort 
were urgent, for they could do little to solve the 


questions touched upon by Mr, Channing. Whatever | 


idea they might form of God, it would change from 
age to age, and he did feel, if men could be imbued 
with love for each other and faith in the future pro- 
gress of the race, it would do far more to change 
discord into harmony and misery into happiness than 
would be done by endeavouring to solve these 
insoluble problems, and making a proper under- 
standing of them thé sole basis of right conduct. It 


-was nothing to him to say that experience and 


knowledge had led a man to believe in the absolute 
truth of these doctrines. The same influences had 
produced precisely contrary results, and he did not 
see that in these matters we were any nearer a satis- 
factory solution than we were three thousand years 
ago, (Applause.) 


Mr, I. ATKIN said as to the God-idea in history he 
agreed with Mr. Channing. He believed also that 
different great men were inspired but it did not 
follow that they were inspired from the same source. 
Socrates, for instance, supposed himself to be inspired 
by hisdemon Mozart,too,mightbeinspired for music, 
just as any artist might be inspired in the way of his 

enius, 

The Rey. J. FreEsTON said they were constantly 
taking up the practical problems of the day as Mr. 
Reynolds desired. Practically they were also called 
upon to deal with the ever unsatisfied yearning of 
the soul after God and immortality, just as Dr. 
Channing, when the end was near, was profoundly 
impressed with a rush of thoughts and visions of 
immensity, so by nature and in nature amongst the 
flowers of the field, they were constantly struck with 
the idea that God and immortality are grand realities, 
Mr. Freeston then thanked Mr, Channing for his 
beautiful address, 

Mr. Joun THomMAS thought with Mr. Reynolds 
that the burden of proof rested on those who took 
up the affirmative position, Was it right to say you 
demanded immortality as needful to gain the fruits 
of a true life? It appeared to him that men had 


their true rewards for their deeds in this life. No- 
thing he had hoard from Mr, Channing made the 
great problems he had discussed less difficult. 

The Rey. 8. A. SrEINTHAL expressed his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Channing for his lecture, for which he 
moyed a vote of thanks to him, and expressed. his 
conviction that the work done in this life would bear 
fruit in the next. 

The Rey. J. B. Luoyp seconded the motion, and 
said he felt it would be a good thing for all of them 
if they could infuse some of Mr, Channing’s intense 
enthusiasm into their work. 

The motion was carried. 

The Rey. W. H. CHANNING, in reply, assured 
Mr. Reynolds that he entertained far from a con- 
temptuous feeling towards those who held negative 
views. In his own congregation in America he 
always had persons of that class, and once it happened 
in a severe storm that he went to preach and 
found only two Owenite Socialists present. One 
was an ordinary working man, but very intelligent, 
and they adjourned to his house and there talked it 
out, He only wished he could do the same with Mr, 
Reynolds and Mr, Thomas. He could assure them he 
was not an enthusiastic book-worm, but a man of 
experience in the actualities of life. He began first 
to labour among criminals, and then he turned his 
attention to penitentiary work and among the fallen, 
and then again to the emancipation of the slave. Mr.. 
Towne’s story gave a part of the truth; it reminded 
him of the grand old story of St. Christopher, who 
found the child he carried to be the Christ-child. What 
seemed to him to be true was this, that men carry 
their burdens with greater cheerfulness when the 
felt they had a Heavenly Father’s love to fall bac 
upon and the hope of animmortal life. Mr. Reynolds 
seemed to think that his (Mr, C.’s) views implied 
that the souls of the vicious were also immor- 
tal. Well so be it. He was willing, for in- 
stance to indulge the hope that the little child 
killed by Constance Kent might be the agent in God’s 
Providence to lead her, purified and made blessed, to 
the throne of mercy. Mr. Channing closed an earnest 
reply by again expressing his strong assurance in the 
views he had set before them, and the meeting, one 
of the most interesting we have attended, was brought 
to a close, with thanks to the chair, r 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The University Magazine for May... Hurst and 
Blackett. 

WHILE catering for University men in lively cor- 
respondence from the several University seats, this 
new magazine keeps up its interest for the general 
public with the variety and excellence of its articles. 
Optimists will gather assurance from Mr. F. R. 
Conder’s paper on the Later History of England. 
Those who have not reached the heights of Optimism 
will find grave matter in Mr. Alsager Hill’s on 
Middle Class Destitution. Thoughtful people will 
turn to what Mrs. Boole has to tell of “ Maurice and 
the National Church,” and will come away with 
much food for reflection. Karl Blind concludes 
his account of the Ethic Ideas of the Edda; 
and the Notes and Reminiscences of the late 
W. H. Harrison, so delightfully introduced to 
us last month by Mr, Ruskin, commence with 
anecdotes of Coleridge, Etty, William Allen, 
Beckford, D. Croly, J. M. W. Turner, and others. 
Mathematicians and Spiritualists may shake hands 
here over the curious “Mystery of the Fourth 
Dimension of Space ;” while out-and-out mystics 
have a peculiarly attractive subject in musings upon 
The Other Half. The contemporary portrait is that 
of the Right Hon. W. H, Smith, M.P., First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Mabel Collins continues her story 
“Tn this World ;” and Mr. Tighe Hopkins presents a 
critical portrait of the reigning Louis the Eleventh, 
in which Mr, Irving, as Louis, receives high, but 
also keenly appreciative praise, which we think is 
altogether his due. 
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OLpHAM.—On Sunday last, the Rey. F. H. Jones, 
B.A., entered upon his duties as minister of Lord- 
street Chapel, and preached morning and evening to 
good congregations, 

HUDDERSFIELD: CONOERTS IN THE CouRCH.—The 
seventh and last of the series of literary and musical 
evenings for the season 1877-8, the fifth season—took 
place on May Ist, in the schoolroom attached to the 
Fitzwilliam-street Church. This last evening was as 
happy and successful as the six preceding, all being 
crowded beyond possibility of seat-accommodation. 
The orchestra at these soirées numbers forty-two per- 
formers. It originated with the school-teachers, was 
fostered by the minister—the Rey. J. Thomas, B,A.— 
and as it ara in excellence was joined by out- 
siders, until now it is equal to the rendering 
of classical works, and furnishes instrumentalists 
to the local choral society, and for the other 
choral and philharmonie societies of the West 
Riding. Combined with the readers, vocalists, 
and pianists, ladies and gentlemen of the church 
and not of the church, who have assisted on each 
occasion, the orchestra has put competition beyond 
the power of neighbouring congregations. It is now 
proposed to attempt an occasional musical service in 
the church with the aid of the orchestra and a 
strengthened choir. As this may prove an interest- 
ing experiment for other free churches, due notice 
will be given in the Herald of the opening day, that 
individuals in those churches may haye an oppor- 
tunity of attending and judging for themselves, 
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LIFE-LADEN SPRING. 


Green herald of Summer, frosh life-laden Spring, 
With giad hearts and grateful thy welcome we sing, 
Bweetest of seasons, bright, fa‘t’:-ziving Spring. 


With your burden of bursting buds, life-laden Spring, 
Such gleams of God’s Love from earth’s dark breast you bring, 
And t» chings divine round our pathways you filing, 


Oh! speak to the sick at heart, hope-giving Spring: 
Whisper—“ Earth’s cares depart and grief taketh wing” ; 
Oh! sooth the sad troubled souls, balm-breathing £pring. 


Unto Thee, the renewer of every fresh Spring, 
From the myriads of flower-cups clear harmonies ring 
With their gladness—thus blessing Thee, Father of Spring. 


*‘Our Father, we entreat Thee,” so freshen our life, 


Bend the light of Thy Love where doubt’s dark clouds are rife ; 
Oh?! send faith and strength for the heavenward strife. 


Isa H. G. 


Ghe Gmitariay Herald. 


FRIDAY, MAY 10, 1878. 


A SCOTTISH MINISTER ON HELL. 


The discussion in the Glasgow Presbytery on 
the Fergus Ferguson case brought out several 
heretics of a mild kind, and so far has served, 
among other purposes, to show the modified 
tone of orthodoxy. The time when hell was a 
strangely attractive subject, and when it lighted 
up with an unearthly glare many a discourse 
which otherwise would have lacked in fire, has 
gone by. It has been a very useful auxiliary to 
the orthodox heaven; but now that it appears 
heayen can be peopled without it, the orthodox 
pulpit is dispensing with its questionable aid. 
Divines are no longer eager to profess familiarity 
with the features that it used to wear. They 
are even to dispossess it of its old repulsive 
and barbarous material associations, and to be 
fairly done with the extreme and revolting 
form in which the doctrine has been held. To 
cast off so much of it is a distinct advance, and 
may be accepted as the beginning of a complete 
renunciation. This is the kind of step that some 
Scottish theologians, fearful at present to think 
too well of God, appear to be taking. For 
instance, in the discussion referred to, the Rey. 
Mr. Rennie said “ that those of them who felt 
it to be their duty to hold and to preach the 
doctrine of the everlasting perdition of the 
wicked at the same time had no sympathy with 
what had been called a ‘fire and brimstone’ 
style of preaching the Gospel, or with those 
who so taught this awful doctrine as to impress 
their hearers with the idea that they rather 
delighted in anticipating the dreadful doom 
that awaits the ungodly, and the heartless- 
ness of whom, speaking generally, was only 
equalled by their ignorance and vulgarity. 
He should go a _ step further, and say 
for himself that he had difficulty in under- 
standing the nature and. operations of the 
Christian heart which had not at times, as the 
deep shadow of the dread thought of eternal 
woe enveloped it, wished that something else 
and something less agonisingly painful to con- 
template were the truth. But what they had 
to do with was not how some men preached this 
doctrine, or what the heart of man might wish 
to be the truth, but simply what saith the 
Scripture. ~The future destiny, alike of the 
righteous and of the wicked, was a matter of 
pure revelation, and therefore their appeal must 
not be to human feeling~or human philosophy, 
but to the Word of God.” Mr. Rennie’s 
appeal to the Bible is a rightful appeal; that is, 
it is orthodox. There is no basis for the doc- 
trine in human feeling, human philosophy, or 
It has no hold what- 
eyer, except in “ sound believing.” The Church 
cannot afford to give up hell, and still adhere to 
the dogmas of election, original sin, and all the 
rest of the dreary catalogue. Men would be- 
lieve such awful teachings on no other ground 


human common sense. 


‘why. 


than that ‘“‘hangman’s whip,” the fear of hell. 
That is the key-stone of the whole arch, 
Withdraw it, and the entire system of ortho- 
doxy falls into a hopeless and confused mass of 
ruins. 


SIR CHARLES REED ON SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS, “43 
Ar the annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Union in Exeter Hall, London, Sir CHaRLEs REED 
was in the chair. The report stated that there were 
12 metropolitan associations, which had 814 schools, 
19,631 teachers, 196 local unions, with 3,439 schools, 
83,988 teachers, with a total of 951,063 scholars. 
Abroad the Union had agents in seven different 
countries. The Union had obtained an allotment of 
space at the Paris Exhibition for the publications of 
the society. .As the year 1880 would usher in the 
centenary of Sunday schools, the committee had 
decided upon celebrating the event by an Inter- 
national Convention, and had appointed a large sub- 
committee to consider in what manner this could 
best be done; if possible, representatives would be 
secured from every land in which Sunday-schools 
existed. 

The CHarrMan spoke of Sunday schools as one 
of the great forces at work in this country 
for good, which enabled the people to he their 
own police. How, he asked, could they better 
check the circulation of blasphemous and_lasci- 
vious literature, and put a healthy literature in 
its place, than by such an agency as the library which 
was to be found in every well-conducted Sunday 
school? How should they better meet the curse of 
intemperance than by teaching, children in the 
Sunday school bands of hope the folly and wicked- 
ness of drunkenness? Where had people been better 
instructed than in the Sunday school in reference to 
the blessings of peace and the horrors of war? He 
attributed in its fair measure to the influence of 
Sunday schools the fact that the main body, the 
backbone of the people, were opposed to war, and 
that if the country was ever allowed to go to war, it 
must be because the people understood the reason 
If our Protestantism were to be secured, his 
hopes rested in the Sunday schools. The chairman 
then bore testimony to the educational work which 
had been done by Sunday schools, and referred to 
recent evidences of the recognition of the importance 
of the Sunday-school movement, such as the accept- 
ance of the office of President of the Union by one 
of Her Majesty’s judges, Mr. Justice Lush, the 
speech of Mr, Bright.at Rochdale, and the attendance 
of a Royal Princess atthe Sunday-school Musical 
Festival. He concluded by pointing out the necessity 
of taking a higher tone, making the class more of a 
Bible class, and of having the schools in the districts 
in which the children dwell. 


The Wate Reb. William W'Cullough. 


WE deeply regret to announces the death of this 
excellent young minister, which took plaze on the 
morning of Tuesday, 30th ult., at his residence, 
Clonlee, Larne, after an illness extending over three 
months. Mr. M‘Cullough, who was only in his 23th 
year at the time of his decease, was born near Bally- 
clare, County Antrim, and received the rudiments 
of his education in one of the national schools of the 
district. From childhood he showed considerable 
aptitude for learning, and, as he grew up, he was 
enabled to take the post of assistant teacher. He was 
of a gentle and amiable disposition, and one who 
knew him from, infancy says he early expressed 
a desire to become @ minister, though he did not 
see how his desire was to be realised. From Bally- 
clare he removed to Cradley, Worcestershire, to 
assist ina school there connected with the Rev. W. 
Cochrane’s congregation, and while engaged in the 
faithful discharge of his duties in this place he 
found that the Unitarian Home Missionary Board 
offered facilities for attaining his long and deeply- 
cherished purpose. He was admitted as a student 
of the institution in 1869, and vemained during the 
usual term of three years, The manner in which he 
fulfilled his various duties as a student won the 
approval of the tutors and the committee, and when 
he left the Board in 1873 bright hopes of his future 
career were entertained by many friends. Desiring a 
settlement in his native land, one offered shortly 
after he had completed his course of training, when 
the old congregation of Warrenpoint, County Down, 
gave him a cordial and unanimous call, which he 
accepted. In this charming spot, where a small but 
earnest and united band of worshippers has long held 
together, Mr. M‘Cullough commenced his ministry, 
which, though lasting little more than two years, 
was highly valued, and showed signs of growing 
power. His services; were sought after by larger 
and more prominent congregations, and in 1875, 
when the Rey. Classon Porter, of Larne, who has 
been minister of the Old Presbyterian congregation 
for upwards of forty years, requested his congre- 
gation to appoint an assistant, Mr. M‘Cullough 
was unanimously chosen, and, after due con- 
sideration, he decided to accept the invitation. 


The congregation of Larne is one of the largest 
in connection with the Nonsubscribing body, and the 
members are scattered over a wide area. In addi~ 
tion to conducting morning and evening services 
every Sunday, and teaching in the Sunday school, 
Mr, M‘Cullough preached once a month in the Kil- 
wroughton Orange Hall to large and appreciative con- 
gregations; and besides holding week-evening classes,. 
he was unwearied in his attention to his people in 
their own homes. Few ministers in so short a 
career have ever gained a higher place in general 
estimation. He was devoted to the members of his 
flock, and spared no effort to serve them, and he wae 
daily growing in their esteem and regard. He hada 
high sense of the duties and responsibilities of the min- 
ister’s calling, and he was diligent and exemplary in 
his endeavours to be faithful to his ideal. Gentle,. 
unassuming, kind and cheerful, desiring ever to be 
useful, showing in all things the working of the true 
religious spirit, he went on his way. But some 

months since, it was evident that his health was 
failing, and he had some thoughts of seeking relief 
in change of scene. On the last Sunday of January 
he fulfilled? an engagement at Mountpottinger, and. 
on the following Sunday he was unable to conduct 
the evening service in his own meeting-house, and 
for three months he was confined by the severe 
illness which at last brought his youthful career 

to a close. Mr. M‘Cullough was married while 
he resided at Warrenpoint to a daughter of 
the late Rev. Joseph M‘Fadden, of Bally- 
clare, and he leaves a widow, but ‘io family.- 
The funeral took place on Friday last, and was very 
largely attended, there being present the Revs. 
Classon Porter, C. J. M‘Alister, R. J. Orr, J. Ce 
Street, Alex. Gordon, D. Thompson, J. Jellie, Moore 
Getty, John Hall, Joseph Pollard, Jas. Kedwards, 
James Colwell; other ministers, 8, Black (Hpis.), F. 
M‘Kenna (R.C.), J. B. Meek, J. M‘Murray, and S.. 
E. Stewart,.(Pres.), and the Methodist minister. 
In accordance with the wishes of the deceased, the 
Rey. Classon Porter, senior pastor, conducted the: 
religious services. The coffin was borne on the- 
shoulders of members of the congregation from 
Clonlee to the old meeting-house, through Main- 
street, Larne, and was followed by a large coneourse,. 
in which all the churches in the town and neigh- 
bourhood were represented. There were eighteen. 
ministers present. The pulpit and choir of the 
church were draped with mourning, and on each 
side of the pulpit on the wall was a memorial 
wreath. Mr. Porter, after reading Job xiv. and’ 
I. Cor. xv., 1-58, delivered a brief i very impres- 
sive address, iv’ which he spoke of the many good 
qualities of the departed young minister, and 
expressed his keen sense of the loss sustained. 

y the congregation and himself. In all the 
relations of life, he said, Mr. M‘Cullough was 
an estimable man. After a hymn had been sung 
and prayer offered, the interment took place in the 
meeting-house green. During Mr. M‘Cullough’s 
illness Mr. Porter has conducted the morning ser-- 
viea, and Mr, Kedwards, of Raloo, has presided in 
the evening. 


The Rute Samuel Broderich, of Dukinfield. 


Mr. Samuel Broderick, of Dukinfield, died there 
on Friday, April 26th, in the 72nd year of his age. 
His character and life demand a special notice in con- 
nection with the interests of Unitarian Christianity.. 
His worldly position was that of a small grocer 
and bookseller ; but his trade did not at all express. 
the degree of his influence. All his business trans- 
actions were marked by the strictest honesty; and 
he was distinguished by»an honourable ‘fidelity to 


all the social relations he sustained : but, in addition to, — 


this, he was the servant of every good cause which it 
was possible for him to assist. He became, when. 
a boy, a scholar in the Sunday school of the old 
chapel, Dukinfield, and afterwards for forty-two 
years he acted there as teacher, superintendent, and. 
director successively. The great work of his life 


may be sad to-bave lain in the duties imposed upon 
id to, Leyes? Saat 
Towards all those institu- ~ 


him by that institution. 
tions he had the strongest attachment. Whatever 
he did in their discharge was done from the fulness 
of his heart. No peer of the realm could be prouder 
of his order than he was of the influence which his. — 
Sunday school employments obtained for him,. 
His exertions in this department of usefulness — 
were eminently successful; and the papers he has. 
left behind him, consisting mainly of addresses he: 
delivered to scholars and teachers, attest the great 
importance he attributed to his work, and the dili-- 
gence with which he set himself to fulfil it. Besides. 
his attention to Sunday school affairs, he wasalways_ 


ready to forward, by personal exertion, any business: © 


in which he was interested. He withheld no pra 


cause of education in all its forms; the cause of 
Liberal politics; and above all the cause of religion as 


expressed by the place of worship he attended, — 


received his ardent and constant Bie Tie 
the right-hand man of the minister of the Dukinfi 
Old Chapel in everything he had time and oppor= | 


eed 


; 
es 


tunity to undertake, and whatever seemed to con- Pier, 


~~ 
’ 


cd 


~ 


of the Congregational, committee. He was one of 
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tribute to the suecess of the administration of that 
chapel, or increased the credit belonging to it, was 
cherished as among his greatest pleasures, He was 
a member of the select vestry, and afterwards an 
overseer of the township to the time of his death. 
He served several times upon the Board of Guard- 
lans, and acted at one pens as a relieving: officer. 
He was a trustee of the chapel, and a member 


the founders of the Ashton Mechanics’ Institute, 
and of the Dukinfield Village Library. During the 
cotton panic he was noted for his unwearied labours 
in distributing relief to the distressed ; and no peli- 
tical contest occurred in his neighbourhood in which 
he was not one of the most prominent agents. A 
more familiar figure than his could not be seen in the 
public gatherings for ecclesiastical or civil or social 
purpoces with which he sympathised within a wide 
circle around the locality where he lived, It might 
be thought that a man of such extensive activity 
was distinguished by popular talents; but that was 
not the case. He had but little facility of speech ; 
and his native modesty restrained him! from public 
display; so that the reputation he secured was solely 
attributable to the solid worth of his character. He 
was, according to his circumstances, a cultivated man. 
At the beginning of life he took resolutely to reading, 
and whatever he profess d to know he knew 
accurately. His information mainly lay in the line 
of theological inquiries he had pursued, and there his 
competency was very clearly apparent. He was a 
most decided Unitarian, but his Unitarianism was 
distinctly and intensely Christian. Religion was the 
breath of his life. Matters of opinion were made by 
him subservient to the piety which constituted the 


elements of his spiritual being, With himself, in his 


family, in his shop, in the church, in the school, and 


in the world he acted under the faith and fear, the 
He was buried in the 
graveyard which surrounds the Old Chapel, Dukin- 
field, on Tuesday, April 30th, amid such testimonies 


love and obedience of God. 


of respect in the numbers and character of the 
persons attending his funeral as fall to the lot of few 
men among the rich and great. The service was 


performed by his friend, the Rev. John Gordon. A 


memorial sermon, on his account, will be preached in 
the Old Chapel next Sunday (May 12) by the Rey. 
G, Hamilton Vance, the minister of the place, 
PEERS ee ge eee 
THE HIBBER? LECTURE. 
II.—FETISHISM, 
“The second lecture of the course was delivered by 


ofessor Max Muller in the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, on Thursday week, morning and 
After briefly recapitulating the former 


afternoon. , 
lecture, the Professor said the question now about to 


be treated, “Is Fetishism a Primitive Form of Reli- 
gion?” led into a new path—that of historical re- 
search. It was to be shown how the consciousness 
of the Infinite, hidden in every fold of man’s earliest 
impressions, was unfolded in a thousand different 
ways, shedding its coarser ingredients until it soared 
to the present heights of human thought. In turning 


to that history he found that books written during the 
last hundred years were allagreed thatthe earliest form 


of religion is Fetishism, Such striking agreement 


awaked his suspicions. He had traced the word 
“fetishism” to its source, and found that it was first 


used by Voltaire’s friend, de Brosses, in a work known. 


to have been his, but published anonymously in 1760, 


in which a parallel was drawn between the ancient 


religion of Egypt and the religion of the negroes, 
De Brosses held that all nations, save the Jews, 
began with fetish worship. He did not observe that 
the Teraphim, the Urim and Thummim, not to speak 
of golden calves,and brazen serpents, were as ready 
to hip hand as similar objects in the worship of Egypt 
or Greece. The theory of De Brosses had stood its 
ground to this day, and the lecturer owned that he 
had clung to it until startled by the fact that no 
clear traces of fetishism appear in the. earliest 
documents; that they are far more abundant in 
modern Brahmanism than in the Vedas. It seemed 
that the Catholic navigators were led to call the 
objects worshipped by the negroes feitigos, or 
amulets, because they were familiar witt ‘amulets— 
erosses and beads—in their own worship. It would 
have been quite as natural for the negroes to have 
said that the Portuguese worshipped grugrus. The 
word fetish was the Latin factitivs, something “ made 
“by hand,” then applied to what is artificial, enchanted, 
magical. The lecturer quoted the French writer’s 
descripton of the national and private fetishes 
of the negroes, and then proceeded to remark, 
that while it was necessary to study savage life 
in arder to understand civilised life, caution 
was aiso required, as it had been shown by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that the races of mankind had 
orgie through many ups and downs. Retrogression 
ad been as frequent as progression, Abraham 
believed in ope God. while Solomon built high places 
for Chemoth and Moloch. The Hindoos many thou- 
sand years ago geached the heights of philosophy ; 
now they worsip cows and monkeys. What he 
wished t6 put clearly before his audience was (1) that 
there is hardly any religion entirely free from the 
nse of some fetish; (2) that no religion is confined 
merely to fetishism. Every emblem became a fetish 
when its oyiginal meaning was forgotten. Wemight 
see a suryiyal of fetishism in t)e stone on which 
our Sovereigns are crowned. Such generalisations 


however, while of great yalue, must be followed by a 
specific inquiry how each fetish actually became 


such, Professor Max Miller proceeded, therefore, to 
take up what was known of the negro religions. No 
tribe, he said, had been found without reverence for 
something beyond its fetishes. That the real religion 
of the negro was distinct from, the practice of fetish- 
ism ‘was shown by reference to the writings of Waitz, 
Tylor, and Wilson, The Ashantees and others 
believed in a personal Creator, whom they named 
after the sky, under whom there were good and eyil 
spirits; but only the latter required to be propiti- 
ated by sacrifice. A fetish priest, of the Gold 
Coast, speaking of Jongman, the sky, said, “ Do 
we not see the corn and trees grow by the rain which 
He sends? How should He not be the Creator?” 
The lecturer described the worship of various 
African races, showing that their religion is many- 
sided, Fetishism abounds in it more than among 
other peoples, but in it there is also the worship of 
inferior spirits, as inhabiting old trees, &c., and a 
feeling after a Supreme Spirit who is revealed in the 
light of the sky. Both sun and moon are wor- 
shipped—the latter as the ruler of the months and 
the ordainer of human life. To explain the reasons 
for the worship of certain plants and animals was a 
very difficult problem. In conclusion, Professor Max 
Miiller expressed his conviction that Fetishism is a 
corruption of a higher form of religion, 
Patt 


DISTRICT UNITARIAN 

SOCIETY, 

On Wednesday night the annual meeting of this society 
was held in the Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars, 
London; Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P., 
in the chair. The following is the substance of the 
report submitted to the meeting. ‘We regret to say 
our report of the proceedings came to hand much 
too late for insertion this week. 

THE SOCIETY’S WORK IN LONDON. 

Your committee consider that they may fairly lay 
claim to having paid due regard to all matters that 
lie within the scope of their operations. Complaints 
have been made, on the one hand, that the committee 
expend far more than they are justified in doing on 
one particular object; while, on the other hand, fault 
is found that the society is not doing any useful work 
which can entitle it to the support for which the 
committee ask. Looking back to the past workings 
of the society, your committee are more than ever 
convinced that, wherever a really strong nucleus is 
found, there is the place to concentrate their efforts ; 
and the point with much satisfaction to Stamford- 
street, Croydon, Notting Hill, South Camberwell, and 
Stepney, as proofs thatsuch a policy isnot a mistaken 
one... The most important work’ that has engaged 
their attention during the past twelve months has 
been the building up and sustaining of the congre- 
gation at College Chapel, Stepney Green, which, as 
will be seen from the interesting report of Mr. Spears, 
has fully justified the committee in the course that 
they have adopted in endeavouring to establish a 
Unitarian church in the East of London; and your 
committee confidently anticipate that in a few years 
it will become self-supporting. The whole sum re- 
quired for the purchase of the chapel, and for build- 
ing the schoolroom, amounting to £2,377. 18s, 6d,, has 
been defrayed, with the exception of £162. 5s, 8d., for 
which your society has incurred the responsibility, 
thereby relieving the funds of acharge of £45 perannum 
hitherto paid for interest on the loan, In addition, your 
committee regard with much satisfaction the Sunday 
evening services which for the pastautumn and winter 
have been carried on in the chapel at Stratford, kindly 
placed at their disposal by the Rey. T, Rix. There 
has been an average attendance of over fifty, and 
your committee, believing that a good congregation 
will eventually be formed here, have resolved to con- 
tinue the effort for another six months. Your com- 


THE LONDON 


mittee are glad to take this opportunity of offering 
a 


their cordial acknowledgment of the work which 
is being done by the Rey. T. Crow and 
his friends at Rokeby House, Stratford, in 
endeavouring to put forth rational views of religion. 
The chapel in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, was 
closed on 11th November, 1877, and is now pulled 
down for street improvements; but some members 
of the congregation, and the greater part of the 
Sunday scholars and teachers, have attached them- 
selves to the Domestic Mission at George’s Row, St. 
Luke’s. ‘The services at Bass’s Rooms, Pimlico, have 
been conducted by Mr, J. Leach almost continuously 
during the past nine months, to the evident satisfac- 
tion of the few devoted friends who supported the 
cause there, but without materially increasing the 
congregation. Your committee, while thanking 
Mr. Leach for the energy and trouble which 
he has displayed, have reluctantly felt themselves 
bound to support the conclusion at which the con- 
gregation has arrived, that, owing to the unsuitable- 
ness of the room in which the services have been 
held, and to the impossibility of finding a better one, 
no permanent church can at present be established 
in this neighbourhood ; and the effort has accordingly 
been discontinued. Open air services have been 
again conducted by somemembers of your committee 
and other friends in various districts of South London, 
which were well attended ; and it is hoped that they 
have been productive of some good. The members 
of the Lay Preaching Fraternity have assisted in this 
movement, and have been helpful in supplying 
vacant pulpits during the past year ; and yourcominittee 
believe that this branch of their work will eventually 
be found to embrace a large sphere of usefulness. 
Tyo successful course of four lectures each were given 


: 


in March last, the one in Essex-street Chapel, Strand, 

and the other in the Town Hall, Hammersmith, by 

the Revs. C, Howe, J. T. Whitehead, R. Spears, and T. 

W. Freckelton, Both courses were attended by ap- 

preciative audiences, and at Hammersmith such a 

spirit of enquiry was shown, as to make your com- 
mittee seriously consider the desirability of some 

further effort. They will be pleased at receiving 
any suggestions from friends in that neighbourhood 
who would be disposed to assist in such a move- 
ment. During the past season your committee, 
bearing in mind that one of the objects of the 
Society, as laid down in its Rules, is to 
promote a closer union amongst the members of the 
different Unitarian congregations in London, have re- 
instituted the Social Meetings which were successful 
in the earlier years of the society. Three such 
meetings have accordingly been held. The addresses 
were on each occasion followed by interesting discus- 
sions, and your committee regard the meetings as 
having been eminently satisfactory. Your committee 
have been for some time engaged in endeavouring to 
commence an effort to establish a Unitarian congres 
gation at Edmonton or Tottenham, but difficulties 
in obtaining a place of meeting have arisen, 
by whichthe attempt has been for the present frus- 
trated, although not abandoned. Several of the 
populous districts immediately surrounding the 
metropolis seem to present opportunities for 
the establishment of Unitarian Churches, but 
while your committee feel that it is not possible, 
with the limited means placed at their disposal, to 
undertake any extensive sphere of operations, they 
will be glad to make arrangements for the delivery 
of lectures in places which appear to offer a promis- 
ing field for such a result. In conclusion, your com-~ 
mittee cannot but express their belief that the action 
of the society is materially assisting the steady pro- 
gress of those more rational and elevating views of 
theology which it is one of its principal objects to 
promote. They appeal, therefore, with great confi- 
dence to all those who are desirous of the spread of 
liberal Christianity to place at their disposal an 
increased income. 


The total income of the society, including a balance 
from last year of £17. 14s, 2d., had been £516, 11s, 8d., 
and the expenditure £509, 8s, 2d., leaving in hand 
£7, 3s.6d. Of this expenditure, £392. 7s. 8d. had 
been to Stepney, £205. 2s. to the minister and chapel, 
and £187, 5s. 8d. to the building fund. 


STEPNEY: REPORT OF REV, R, SPEARS, 


The first and chief difficulty which presented itself 
at Stepney was that of enrolling members under 
rules—with an agreement that a sum of money must 
be subscribed annually by each member to support. 
the worship and to meet the expenses, This has been 
overcome, and the society is now fairly organised, 
with the conditions of membership and the right of 
taking part in the business meetings of the Church. 
The rules are simple, affirming that at least five shil- 
lings a year must be paid by persons of good 
character above eighteen years of age, and 
that before taking any part in the business arrange- 
ments of the church they shall be enrolled one year. 
In the matter of congregational finance, the offertory 
this year has yielded over £80; members’ subscrip- 
tions, donations, &c., about £25: for Sunday school 
and other purposes connected with the building and 
church about £40 have been raised, making a sum 
total of over £140. It will still need an income of 
nearly double the present to make an absolutely 
independent church. The Stepney society will there- 
fore be dependent for some time longer on the 
generous help of the London District Unitarian 
Society. The attendance on public worship in the 
mornings has scarcely exceeded this year the 
average of last year’s attendance. The evening 
services have been attended remarkably well during 
the past three months; largely above the average 
of any previous period since Uuitarian services 
were commenced in East London. We have 
not as yet a large number of enrolled members, 
but there are over 120 persons above sixteen years of 
age who attend on an average once on a Sunday; 
less than half of these in the morning ; about three- 
fourths, as a rule, in the evening ; and withstrangers 
we have often of late had from 100 to 130,and some-~ 
times more, in an evening. The Sunday school is 
very fairly prosperous, and I believe doing much 
good. An efficient band of from twelve to eighteen 
teachers attend regularly to about 140 children, the 
average at school being from 100 to 120. The new 
schoolroom has been made available for various 
social meetings, penny readings, concerts, and other 
useful gatherings. On the whole, though we have 
made little progress in respect to the enrolment of 
new members, we have all reason to believe that 
some progress is being made at Stepney to the esta- 
blishment of an independent Unitarian Christian 
Church, 

The report, on the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. J. T. Preston, was adopted; and addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. T, Dunkerley, H. Ierson, 
M.A., J. Worthington, Mr, Jeffery, and Mr. Herbert 
New. A vote of thanks was then given to the 
Chairman, 

DS el 

BEWARE !—An impostor is going about victimising 
all whom he may in our body. He calls himseli 
George Lloyd, a Unitarian, and says that he was a 
member of the Birkenhead congregation, and that 
his uncle is the Rey. W. Jones [should be Thomas], 
of Prescot. He has been pursuing his calling in and 
about Doncaster since Saturday. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
Tur following is the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee presented at the meeting of the Council on 
Wednesday last, May 8th, 1878 :— 

In accordance with the instruction of the last 
meeting of the Council respecting the question of 
Dissenters’ Burials in the parochial churchyards, the 
committee learning that Mr. Osborne Morgan in- 
tended to propose a motion upon the subject in the 
House of Commons on the 15th of February consulted 
with him as to the desirableness of petitioning in 
’ favour of his resolution, and a petition to this effect 
signed by the president on behalf of the Association 
was presented to the House on that oceasion by Sir 
James Clarke Lawrence, Bart. The present year 
being the 50th anniversary of the Repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts. it is intended to present an 
address to Earl Russell who had the charge of the 
measure in the House of Commons, The bill became law 
on the 9th of May, 1828, the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association cordially supporting the move- 
ment in its fayour; and the Committee having been 
invited to join in the deputation for this purpose, 
have requested the President to represent the Asso- 
ciation on that occasion, 

According to the desire of the Council expressed at 
the last meeting, letters of condolence have been 
sont to the relatives of several late members of the 
Council, and also to Bishop Ferencz, in reply to his 
notification of the decease of one of the oldest and 
most respected members of the Unitarian community 
in Hungary. 

Other valued members of the Council have since 
died, Mr. Edward Nettlefold, for some years a 
member of the Executive Committee, and recently 
treasurer of the Association ; the Rey. Samuel Martin, 
and the Rey. J. Colston, both distinguished for many 
services rendered to the Association in past years. 
The Committee regret also the decease of the Rey. T. 
E. Poynting, the preacher at the annual meeting of 
two years ago. They could not but place on record 
in this report the expression of their sorrow at the 
loss of so many faithful and earnest friends of the 
Association, 


The Committee have the pleasure to report that | 
according to the request of the Council, the Rey. | 


William Binns has consented to preach the sermon, 
and the Rey. Richard A, Armstrong to conduct the 
devotional service at the annual meeting. 

The Conference papers will be read by Mr. Frank 
Taylor, of Bolton, and the Rey. A. W. Worthington, 
B.A., of Mansfield. 

It is proposed that the service on the 12th June be 
held at the Essex-street Chapel, to commence at half- 
past eleven o’clock; the chair to be taken for the 
annual meeting at half-past one. 

The Conference on June 13 to commence at eleven 
o'clock ; and in the afternoon of the same day will be 
a collation at four, at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell 
Hill. 

The following grants haye been made for the pre- 
sent year:—Manchester Association, £50; Western 
Union, £50; Kent and Sussex Association, £118 ; Cam- 
bridge, £100; Guildford, £25; Bedford, £20; Midland 
Union, £20; ditto for Newark, —: Hastern Mission, 
£60; Hast Cheshire Union, £150; Scottish Associa- 

._ tion, £100 ; Dundee, #85; Perth, £100; West Riding, 
£60,; London District Association, £50; Northumber- 
Jand and Durham Association, £130; Midland Union, 
£110; Belfast Association, £90; ditto for Ballymena, 
£5; Mountpottinger, £20: Cwmmawrdu, £5; Bast 
Lancashire, £60; Madras, £25; Reading, £22; 
Poole, £15; Onenfawr, £5; Penrhiw, £5, 

‘To the Rey. M. Jochumsson the balance of £25 has 
been paid, completing the sum which had been 
promised for his services at keykjavik. 

Grants have been made according to the original 
scheme of the Jubilee Fund for the support of the 
ministry at Scarborough and Reading to the amount 
of £300 to spread over four years, these being con- 
gregations to which building grants had been made 
from the funds. 

A grant has been made in aid of the new church at 
‘Colne, Lancashire. 

The following grants of tracts haye been made :— 
To Smethwick, for lectures under the charge of Rey. 
J. Cuckson, 1,000; for distribution in South Wales, 
400; to Lynn, 700; to the London Association, for 
lectures at Essex-street and Hammersmith, 1,200; to 
Cape Town, 200; to Reading, 6,800; to the. book 
hawker at Dewsbury, 300; to Chelmsford, 300, 

Copies of Dr. Channing’s, of Parker’s, and other 
works have been sent to Bishop Auckland, South 
Wales, Paris, and to various ministers of different 
denominations, and grants of books have been pre- 
sented to four ministers, as also to chapel bazaars at 
Middleton, and Commission-street Bolton, and to 
Whitchurch for the Siiday-school library. 

Of several tracts published by the autthors, a 
number of copies have been taken, viz., a “ Life of 
Dr. Channing,” by Miss Emily Sharpe; the first 
“Sermon” of his ministry at Cambridge, by the Rev, 
A. Chalmers ; and a sermon by the Rey, A. Payne, on 
“Prue Religion.” 

An edition of 500 copies of “Christ Initable” has 
been reprinted, the old stock being exhausted. It 
has been revised for this purpose by the author, the 
Rey. E. Higginson. Dr. G, Vance Smith is engaged 
by the desire of the committee, upon a tract 
on “The Prophets and their Interpreters.” The 
committees haye accepted with thanks the 


ift ef five hundred copies of Mr. Hopgood’s-} 


“Statement of Unitarian Christianity” for gratuitous 
distribution. They are pleased to state that the work 


by the late M. Coquerel on Conscience and. Faith, 


of the desire that is very commonly felt to under- 
stand more clearly the facts of the important conflict 
of opinion of which in America Dr. Gannett and 
Theodore Parker were amongst the foremost repre- 
sentatives, to offer to ministers at reduced rates the 
Life of Parker, by J. Weiss, and the Life of Dr. 
Gannett, by his Son. 

The Committee were represented at the annual 
meeting of the East Lancashire Unitarian Mission 
at Chowbent, also at the annual meeting of the Hast 
Cheshire Union at Glossop, A most encouraging 
report was given by the secretary to the Committee 
after his visit to Glossop of the admirable work that 
was being carried on there by the Rey. F. Ashton. 
They deplore, in sympathy with the Committee of 
the East Cheshire Union, the recent loss of a coad- 
jutor so justly esteemed and so devoted to the cause 
of the mission. 

At the recent meeting of the Unitarian Society at 
Belfast, the Rev. H. E. Dowson was requested to 
represent the Association. 

The Committee are in correspondence with M. 
Carenon respecting a generous offer on the part of 
the Liberal French Protestants to place at their dis- 
posal the Salle St. André for English services during 
the “ Exposition,” and to receive such ministers as 
might be appointed to conduct them. Though it 
may be that English Unitarians visiting Paris are 
likely to feel the want of such services in their own 
language, the Committee would be glad to give a 
cordial response tothe kind suggestion of our friends 
in Paris, and they have expressed their readiness to 
co-operate in carrying it out by communication with 
English ministers who may be shortly visiting the 
French capital, 


DOB LANE, FAILS WORTH. 
LAYING OF FOUNDATION STONE. 


ON Saturday last the foundation stone of the new 
chapel to be erected at Dob Lane was laid in 
the presence of alarge assembly. At four o’clock 
the members and friends of the congregation, 
preceded by their brass band, walked in pro- 
cession through the main thoroughfare of the 
district, and with the scholars of the Sunday school 
made quite 4n imposing demonstration. We noticed 
present, Alderman Grundy (Mayor of Manchester), 
Revs. Halliwell Thomas (minister of the chapel), W. 
G. Cadman, 8. A. Steinthal, Silas Farrington, Jas. 
Black, M.A., J. T. Marriott, John McDowell; Messrs, 
Harry Rawson, John Thomas, Councillor I, Bowes, 
John Phillips, Wm. Adams (architect), David Adams 
(builder), Luke Pollitt, Thomas Rawson, J. Partington, 
Jesse Pilcher, Saml. Lawton, and Councillor Ben. 
Brierley, Shortly after four o’clock, a hymn haying 
been sung, 

The Rey. TALLIWELL THOMAS said most of those 
present who were cognisant of their history and 
efforts would know how hard they had struggled to 
attain their present position. Notwithstanding the 
badness of trade they had overcome their reluctance 
to destroy the old chapel, which had stood for a 
period of 200 years; and had succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient money to warrant their moving on with 
the rest of the world, and of trying to erect a new 
and handsome building. Before them there was a 

reat future, and much important work to be done 
in seeking to combine in their worship of Almighty 
God Freedom and Reverence. 

Mr. J. I. ALLEN then read a list of the articles 
placed in the bottle to be deposited under the stone, 
which included a historical sketch of the chapel, a 
copy of The Inquirer, of the Unitarian Herald, and 
of the Manchester papers which contained Mr. 
Bright’s great speech at the Free-trade Hall, and the 
address to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Luke Poxuirr then said: The duty assigned 
to me to-day is a very pleasing and gratifying one in 
two several aspects. In the first place, because to- 
day we see the beginning of a work which the Dob 
Lane congregation have incessantly aimed at during 
the past six years, and in the second place because 
they have selected a gentleman to lay the foundation 
stone who has worked with the congregation heart 
and soul to find the means to build the new chapel, 
and who for a period of now nearly thirty years has 
taken an active and never-ceasing interest in the 
welfare of the Dob Lane congregation, I am 
extremely proud that to-day we are enabled to begin 
the structure that will in future be the home of the 
congregation, and feel sure it will be a building that 
will be a credit to them; and I am sure every one 
will join with me in the wish, that it may be conse- 
crated to God and humanity in future time as much 
as the venerable structure which has for nearly 200 
years stood upon this spot was in the past. To the 
congregation the old building was hallowed to them 
in many ways. Here the bones of the forefathers of 
many of them lie; here the fathers and mothers, the 
sisters and brothers, the husbands and wives, and 
many of the loved off-spring of the congrega- 
tion are buried, and to them the 3 ei they 
tread is hallowed ground ; here many of the congre- 
goin. have been married, and here many others have 
ound their first and dearest attachments ; and here all 


have worshipped the Great Father for the whole 


course of their lives,so that this spot is to them a 


: 


which has been translated by the Rev. J. E, Odgers, 
M.A., is now on sale in the rooms. 

Considering the strong interest now manifest in 
Scotland in questions of liberal theology, the com- 
mittee have authorised an extensive advertisement 
of Unitatian works in certain Scottish journals of 
large circulation. They haye also taken advantage 


God’s acre in the fullest and highest sense. ‘The men 
who built the old and venerable chapel which has 
just been taken down, handed down to: their sucees- 
sors a great and holy work, and the history of Dob 
Lane congregation shows that they knew how to use 
the noble heritage placed in their hands. T hope 
we who represent these good and holy men of the 
past show that in the work we are assembled to do 
to-day we arenot altogether unworthy to bethe sueces- 
sors of such self-denying and conscientious men, for 
to be amember of the Dob Lane congregation in past 
days was a much more trying thing than it is to-day, 
and I hope we may have the cowrage of our fore- 
fathers and dedicate our new structure to the worship 
of God as conscientiously and as fearlessly as did our 
forefathers in the past. Turning to Mr. Rawson he 
said: You have been selected to lay the foundation 
stone of this our future house of prayer and worship, 
and I trust the home of Christian liberty in this dis- 
trict for time to come, because of your long and 
close connection with the congregation. (Hear, 
hear.) For more than a quarter of a century you 
have aided them by your presence and advice in all 
their deliberations, you have always shown a kind 
interest in their welfare in every possible way, you 
have been accessible to them at all times and seasons, 
and to you more than to any other single individual 
we owe the deepest gratitude, as the one who has 
done most towards raising the means to build our 
new chapel. It is therefore a fitting and a becoming 
thing that the congregation have selected you for 
the honour, I haye exceedingly great pleasure in 
their name, coupled with their best wishes, in pre- 
senting to you this trowel to lay the foundation stone 
of their new house of Praise and Prayer. (Applause.) 
The inscription on the trowel was—“ Presented to 
Harry Rawson, Hsq., as a mark of their esteem by 
the congregation, on his laying the foundation stone 
of their new chapel, Failsworth, May 4, 1878.” The 
stone having been duly laid 

Mr, Rawson said: I thank you very cordially, Mr. 
Pollitt, for the kind words you have addressed to me, 
To receive these assurances of the goodwill of the 
Dob Lane congregation, is indeed highly gratifying, 
the more so as they are offered through you, who so 
worthily represent your fellow worshippers. I con- 
sider the duty assigned to me to be a distinguished 
honour. [The stone, which bore the following words, 
was then laid:—“This stone was laid by Harry 
Rawson, May 4th, 1878. Architects, Adams and Son 
King’s Lynn; Builder, David Adams, Manchester,” 

Mr. Rawson then mounted the stone and said: 
I declare this stone well and truly laid, (Cheers.) Upon” 
it is to be built a new chapel for the congregation of 
Dob Lane, Failsworth. 1t will be in substitution of, 
and in succession to, the venerable place of worship, 
which for nearly two hundred years had occupied this 
site, It wasa humble and unpretending edifice, 
owning no adornment but the mantle of ivy with 
which nature had supplied its lack of art. It had 
been the religious home of many generations. 
Founded on self-sacrifice, it was a witness to the con- 
scientious fidelity to conviction of its first preacher, 
Its pulpit had been successively occupied by a line 
of able, often learned, always godly men, constitutin 
the true and only “ Apostolical Succession” worthy o 
the name, It pursued a quiet, unobtrusive path of 
religious and educational usefulness. It had been in 
this neighbourhood, a centre of intellectual light—a 
shrine of earnest piety—a modest but not ineffectual 
plea for progress—an advocate in season and out of 
season, of civil and religious liberty. (Cheers.) To- 
day we have begun the erection of a new chapel. It 
will be based, as I have said, on the old site, Not 
only so, its spiritual, not less than its material founda- 
tion willbe the same. It will maintain inviolate its 
proud privilege of an open trust. It will continue to 
be dedicated simply to the worship of God. Not 
one of the thousand creeds which ‘distract the 
churches will here be submitted for subscription. Its 
members will doubtless hold opinions more or 
less definite on various doctrinal points. They will 
not conceal—they will probably take every suitable 
opportunity to explain and recommend them. 
But they will impose no yoke on their suc- 
cessors. Possession of this property will never 
be conditioned by the acceptance of specific 
views. (Hear, hear.) They will leaye to the 
action of unfettered thought, criticism and dis- 
cussion, the opinions which this congregation may 
hereafter entertain. Its doors will be barred by no 
confession of faith, but freely open to all who feel 
as 3 to its communion by religious thy. 

n. 


Applause.) If I may address a word, in ps spt 
to the neighbours and friends of the congregation, | 
would thank them fortheirpresence here insuch large _ 
numbers to-day, I believe they are brought hither — 
by a kindly and generous sympathy ina sacred work. 
I doubt not that their good wishes will attend it, 
The new edifice will be an ornament to the district, 
Its lines will bear evidence of artistic taste and skill. - 
Every task undertaken within it will bear good 
fruit for the welfare of the community around it, 
Its brass band will enliven your streets with its strains; 
its band of hope will seek to saye your youn; le 
from the destructive evils of intemperance ; i 
will supply useful and wholesome book: 
homes ; its sayings bank will foster habits 
and thrift; its discussion society § 
friendly comparison and courteous ex Tessio} 
pA prom its day and Sunday school will instruct 
children, and train them in the ways of vi 
piety ; its worship will cultivate revere 
a eer ae 
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not you will all join, that the walls of this new church 
miay be reared in safety and peace; that no accident 
ot untoward event of any kind may befall those 
engaged in their erection. We will earnestly desire 
that. this edifice may be to many hearts, for many 
years, a shrine of the holiestaffectionsand sympathies; 
a veritable House of God and Gate of Heaven; a 
perennial spring of inspiration and hope; and asource 
of untold blessmgs to the community in which its 
ministrations will be carried on. (Applause.) 

Alderman C, S. Grunpy, Mayor of Manchester, 
stepped upon the foundation stone, and was received 
with considerable applause. He said: I feelit almost a 
duty and altogether a privilege to be here. There is 
a devper significance in our proceedings than the mere 
replacing of old materials by new. The building of 
an edifice, however humble, for Unitarian worship, is, 
to my mind, a solemn and sacred act. It bears our 
testimony to the great principle with which nature 
and revelation are pregnant, the undivided sovereignty 
of God, If we open our Bible we find as its first 
commandment “Thou shalt have no other gods 
but me.” The stone upon which I stand is our re- 
sponse to the ancient proclamation, “ Hear O Israel, 
the Lord your God is one Lord.” If we come to the 
time of Christ, we find Him praying to “ His Father 
and our Father, His God and our God.” All the 
great landmarks of religious history bring into 
prominence the Unity of the Deity. From the 
earliest records of time until now there has 
been, sometimes but dimly seen, a continuous 
light of testimony borne by men to this funda- 
mental religious truth. .As I came here to-day I 
passed by a Jewish congregation dispersing, It is, 
as you know, their Sabbath. What an example 
of devotedness they set to us. Scattered as they are 
through the nations, how they survive through every 
change! What is the deep and mysterious meanin 
which underlies the perpetuation of their race} 
‘May it not be—I presume not to say it is—but may 
it not be that, because of their faithfulness to the 
worship of Jehovah, that though they originally 
viewed him as the God of their tribe only, and their 
long intercourse with the Gentile world has expanded 
that view into a partial perception of the God of 

umanity—they have always clung to the grand 
monotheistic conception of an undivided Deity, that 
the Almighty will not suffer their race to become 
extinct? Any way, there isan undying vitality in 
the belief, and, notwithstanding the attractions of 
orthodoxy, the patronage of governments and the 
power of priests, the instinct of the unity of God 
cannot be extinguished in the breast of man. The 
stone which we lay to-day is our link in that endless 
chain. Our numbers may be few, but our fidelity 
may be great. 1f we are true to our light in our day 
and generation we may safely leave results to a 
higher power. (Applause.) 

At the close of the Mayor’s address a hymn was 
sung, and prayer offered by the Rey. S. A. Steinthal. 

“The style of the new building will be of the Gothic 
or Geometric period of the 13th century. The prin- 
cipal front will be to the south, and there will be an 
ornamental porch. Red brick will be used, relieved 
with stone dressings. The internal dimensions will 
be 56ft. by 30ft. and there will be sitting room 
for 300 people. The roof will be ceiled to the 
collars, and by this means it is expected that no diffi- 
culty will arise as to hearing. The west end elevation 
will be surmounted by a bell turret, under which 
there will be a traceried window. The vestry will be 
on the north side, and underneath it the heating 
apparatus. The east end will be lighted by two 
traceried windows, and between the windows the 
pulpit, surmounted by a canopy, will be placed. An 
—— chamber or recess will be provided. The seats 

ill be open, and the wood work generally of pitch 
pine. The total cost is estimated to be upwards of 
£2,000. 

In the evening, aStea meeting was held in the 
Co-operative Hall, four hundred persons being pre- 
sent, and Mr. John Thomas in the chair, Mr. Luke 
Pollitt stated that they had promised £1,750, but 
they wanted £400 more. The Rey. S. A. Steinthal, 
in the course of his remarks, referred to their having 
put a copy of Mr. Bright’s speech under the stone, 
and asked those present to sign a petition against 
war between England and Russia as unjustifiable and 
criminal. 

“The CHAIRMAN, in the course of a brief address, 


said that they had that day seen the arrival of a time. 


to which many of them had looked forward for many 
years, and they had seen it under the most happy 
circumstances. He then went on to say that he 
looked upon Failsworth as his Unitarian birthplace, 
and spoke at length of ‘his connection with the 
denomination. In conclusion, he expressed. a hope 
that the chapel they were about to raise would long 
contimue as a successor to the old structure, which 
had stood on the site which it would occupy, and be 
_ worthy of the great Being who sent them into the 
world. (Applause.) ' 4) 
_ , Subsequently addresses were delivered by Mr. 
__ Jesse Pilcher, Rev. James Black, Mr. Allen, and Mr 
» Pollitt, and Mr, Ben Brierley gave one of his 
mitable readings “On Presenting a Pair of Clogs 
_ to the Prince of Wales.” 
_ _ fRowsr1¢x.—The Rey. James Brown, of Clayton, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, preached two sermons on 
a dae ta iy congregation worshipping at the 


ned towith rapt attention, 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
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BELFAST MEMS en Sea gO 


THE annual meeting of the above Union was held 
in the Lecture Hall, Rosemary-street, Belfast, 
under the presidency of J. M. DARBISHIRE, Esq. 
There were also present the Revs. J. C. Street, T. 
Leyland, R. C. Smith; Messrs. George Fisher, T. 
M‘Cielland, J. Logan (Carrickfergus), Lamont (Money- 
rea), Ferguson, D. W. Moore, R. M‘Calmont, 
M‘Master (Moneyrea), John Ritchie, J. R. Neill, J. F. 
Mulligan, W. A. Adamson (Carrickfergus), &c., with 
a large number or ladies, 


The CHAIRMAN gaye a resume of the work done by 
the Union during the past year, referring particularly 
to the cottage and open-air services, to the ample 
discharge of pulpit engagements, and also to the 
spirit of religious freedom which had animated the 
action of the Union throughout. He felt particular 
pleasure that during his year of office a special pro- 
test had been passed against an attempt on the part 
of Mr. J. Hopwood, to establish a creed in their 
church. In the course of further remarks, he said he 
felt that, in resigning the presidency for the year, he 
might look forward to greater success in the future 
than in the past. (Applause.) 

The SEcRETARY (Rey. T. Leyland) read the minutes 
of the late conference, which were passed and signed. 

The Rey. T. LEYLAND then presented the annual 
report, from which it appeared that at the last 
summer meeting it was resolved to hold the summer 
conferences and meetings in the following order :— 
The summer meetings at Moneyrea,the autumn meet- 
ings at Carrickfergus, the winter meetings at Hopeton- 
street, Belfast, and*the spring annual meetings at 
Rosemary-street, Belfast. Suggestions had been 
made to modify this plan, but after careful consider- 
ation at one of the conferences it was thought best 
not to depart from it at present. The report then 


gave details as to lectures delivered, Sunday-schools- 


and cottage and open air services, and with reference 
to marriage celebrations, it stated that a desire 
having been felt by the ministers of the Union that 
greater facilities were needed on this matter, the: 
president of the Union entered into correspondence 
with the Registrar-General, and upon the presenta- 
tion of the correspondence before the Union at the 
Rosemary-street Conference in April, 1877, Mr. 
Thomas M‘Clelland and Mr, Hugh Hyndman were 
appointed a sub-committee to take such steps during 
the ensuing year as may be necessary to procure the 
same rights for the celebration of marriages to the 
members of the Free Congregational Union as were 
possessed by other religious bodies. 

Mr. M‘Catmont presented the statement of accounts, 
from which it appeared that the income had ‘been 
£23. 15s. 1d., the expenditure £11. 16s, 2d., and the 
balance in hand £11. 18s. 11d. 


The Rey, J. C. SrrEET moved the adoption of the. 


report and statement of accounts, and that they be 

rinted and circulated among the congregation, and 
in the course of his remarks went through the various 
details of the report, referring particularly to the 
cottage services and open-air meetings. He also 
drew attention to the successful. position of the 
treasurer’s report. 

Mr. M‘CLELLAND seconded the adoption of the 
report and statement of accounts, and the resolution 
was passed, 

APPOINTMENT OF PESIDENT AND SECRETARY FOR 
THE ENSUING YEAR, 

The CHAIRMAN called attention to the fact that at 
the last meeting the Rey. T. Leyland wes nominated 
as president, and the Rev. R. C. Smith as secretary. 
He regretted very much, and he was sure that regret 
was shared in by every member of’ the Union, that 
circumstances had arisen through which the Union 
was about to be deprived of the services of both 
these gentlemen by their early departure from Ireland. 
Under these circumstances, it became necessary to 
appoint substitutes at this their annual meeting. 

Mr. M‘CreLLANp looked upon the departure of 
these gentlemen as inopportune, and said, as the 
chairman had properly remarked, it devolved upon 
them to appoint others to fill the positions thus ren- 
dered vacant; and he therefore had great pleasure in 
proposing Mr. George Fisher as their president for 
the ensuing year.—-The motion, having been seconded, 
was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Neruu then proposed the Rey. J. C. Street as 
secretary, which was also seconded and carried. 

PREACHERS’ PLAN REPORT, 

Mr. M‘CAtmonT reported that during the past year 
the pulpits of the various congregations had been 
regularly and efficiently supplied. 

The Rey, R. CowLEy SmirH presented the report 
of cottage services during the last three months. 
The total number attending these meetings had.been 
1,048 at 23 meetings, showing an average at each 
meeting of over 28, The largest number ‘present at 
any one:meeting was 37; the smallest, 9. 

The Rey. J. C. Street, Mr. George Fisher, Mr, 
M‘Clelland, the chairman, and other members spoke 
of these meetings in the highest terms. 

PULPIT SUPPLIES. 


Mr. M‘MaAstrr, Moneyrea, inquired whether the 
Union would be in a position to assist them in 
Moneyrea in haying supplies from the time the Rev. 
Mr. Leyland would leave them till the time when 
they could secure the services of a minister. 

The Rey. J. C. Street said, on behalf of the Union, 
that they would be glad to do anything they could to 
aid their friends in Moneyrea fo secure a supply for 
their pulpit, sit 


‘Durga Mohun Dass be elected chairman. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE REV. MR. LEYLAND AND 
THE REY. MR, SMITH. 

Mr, FisHER moved a resolution expressing ‘the 
deep regret of the Union at the loss it would sustain. 
by the departure from Ireland of the Rev. Thomas 
Leyland and the Rev. R. C, Smith, and its earnest 
wishes for their success and prosperity in the new 
labours they had undertaken. 

Mr. RITCHIE seconded the resolution. 

The Rey. J. C. StreET supported the resolution, 
and in doing so, referred to the fact that he had 
been somewhat isolated among ministers since he 
came to Ireland. In England, while there, he 
had the pleasure of the largest possible com- 
munion with all ministers, There was nothing to 
preclude him from the. most intimate association 
with those who were his seniors—those who were 
of his own rank, and those who were younger, but 
since he came to Ireland the two gentlemen who 
were now leaving were the only two that he had 
been able to have continuous communication with, 
and on their going away he must feel painfully his 
position of isolation. 

The CHAIRMAN also bore testimony of appreciation 
to the services rendered to the Union by the two 
gentlemen who were now about to leave them,—The 
resolution was passed with applause, 

The Rey. THomas LEYLAND and the Rey. R. C, 
SmirH having replied, 

The business concluded at four o'clock. Those 
present then sat down to tea provided in the hall, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 

LIVERPOOL SUNDAY-sCHOOL ASSOCIATION, — ‘The 
report of the annual meeting is unavoidably held over 
until next week, along with letters and much cther 
matter. 


ABERDEEN,—On Sunday last a lecture on “ Pro- 
fessor Smith and the Bible” was delivered in the 
George-street Unitarian Church, by Mr. George T. 
Walters, There was a large attendance, between two 
and three hundred being present. The Aberdeen 
Daily Free Press gives a very fair report. Mr, 
Walters referred to the accusations against Professor 
Smith, and the plan of his defence; examined what 
was the Professor’s standpoint with regard to the 
Bible, and his critical treatment of the book ; noticed 
next the manner in which Professor Smith reconciles 
himself to the doctrine of the infallible truth and 
divine authority of Scripture; and closed with a few 
remarks upon the Bible from a rationalistic point of 
view. 

Botton: BANK-STREET.—On Sunday evening last 
the Rey. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., delivered a discourse.on 
“True British Interests.” He took for his text 
Isaiah xxxiii., 20: “Look upon Zion, the city of our 
solemnities, thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet. 
habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down; 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken,”, 
“<«Phat public virtue which among the ancients was 
denominated patriotism is derived from a strong 
sense of our own interest in the preservation 
and prosperity of the free government of which 
we are members. So wrote the historian of 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. I con- 
fess that I feel this interest; I claim to be a patriot 
in that my earnest desire is that my country may 
maintain its position among the nations of the earth, 
and that it may know a long-continued, if not a 
never-failing prosperity.” At the close of his discourse 
Mr, Coe said:—My views may be Utopian, I may 
be too sanguine in hoping for the time when manly 
virtue shall be the characteristic of the humblest 
Englishman; when honest integrity shall be the 
essential of our political life ; when we shall be faith- 
ful in our relations with other nations, and, seeking 
only what is right, strive to be pre-eminent in the 
performance of a national duty. I may be too hasty 
in my fear of the effect of raising a great army and 
of adding a foreign contingent; but this I believe, 
that only on such a basis as I have indicated can 
permanent power and prosperity be established ; only 
on that condition can England become a tent that 
shall not be broken down; so that not one of the 
stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall 
any of the cords thereof be broken! 

BELFAST: THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN UNITARIAN 
CuurcH.—The annual meeting of the members was 


held on Monday evening in the Lombard Hall, There 
was a large attendance. The hall was beautifully 
decorated with flowers, evergreens, &c. After tea, 
the chair was taken by the senior pastor of the con- 
gregation, Rey. J. Scott Porter, who congratulated 
all present on the condition and prospects of the 
congregation. The usual business was then trans- 


acted. The report and statement of accounts were 
considered very satisfactory. Addresses were de- 
livered by the Rey. Alex. Gordon, M.A.; Messrs. #, 
J. Harland, A. O’D. Taylor, &c. ; and the proceedings 
were agreeably diversified by music. 
CaLcurra.—We are sorry to find from the Trdian 
Mirror that the agitation among the Brahmos, eaused 
by the Cuch-Behar marriage is kept up and even 
increases in violence. At a meeting of the cougre- 
gation of the Mandir, held on the 2st Marcli, the 
Minister Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, e2-officio took'the 
chair, but the opening business was interrupted b 
one of the protesting party, who proposed that Babu 
It was 
found that Babu Dass was not duly qualified, and the 
minister proceeded to place the following resolution 
in the hands of the meeting, and requested that some 


1 Of those opposed to him should kindly move and 
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second it. “ Wethe undersigned members of the con- 
gregation of the Mandir are of opinion that the mini- 
ster, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, has been guilty of 
countenancing idolatry and early marriage in the re- 
cent marriage of his daughter. We therefore propose 
that he be asked to vacate the pulpit.” None present 
being prepared to propose this resolution, the chair- 
man himself slightly altered the wording and 
ae it before the meeting in his own name, 

trong objection was taken to this course, because 
several present said that they had similar resolutions 
in their own hands differently worded. Babu Durga 
Mohun Dass and his friends suspected the chairman 
of foul play, charged him with deceiving the meet- 
ing, and called the whole thing “a farce.” The 
objection, however, was overruled, and, in putting 
htis own resolution before the meeting, the Chairman 
said that it had always been a sacred principle with 
him to occupy the pulpit only so long as he enjoyed 
the confidence and respect of the congregation. 
He begged the congregation, therefore, to dismiss 
liim and appoint another in his place if they had 
no confidence in him. The same principles of religion 
which governed his conduct in the late marriage 
obliged him now to seek his own dismissal. At this 
stage of the proceedings another attempt was made 
to put Babu Dass in the chair. The meeting, which 
was unmannerly and uproarious from the beginning, 
was now involved in hopeless clamour and confusion, 
in the midst of which the minister, the secretary, and 
a great many of the elderly members of the congre- 
gation had to leave the hall, announcing that the 
meeting was at an end. The noise and confusion 
upon this increased tenfold. In the midst of this 
noise, it seemed, Babu Dass attempted to take the 
chair and get certain resolutions passed in the name 
of the whole congregation. But the loud protest and 
uproar which these proceedings called forth were 
simply indescribable. The clamour and disorder oyer- 
whelmed everything, people left in disgust, and in 
about half-an-hour the riotous assembly dispersed.— 
We hope that our Brahmo friends will not read such 
descriptions as we gave last week of the rows in 
Scottish Presbyteries ; if they did, they might think 
their own proceedings Christian-like. The division 
in the Brahmo party will be perpetuated by the 
issue of a new periodical. 

DoncaAstTER: HALL GATE FREE CHURCH.—Since 
the commencement of the Rey. J. Fraser’s ministry 
here, the attendances at the services have so steadily 
increased that the present building is now found to 
be a good deal too small. A movement is now on 
foot for the erection of a larger building,.and there is 
every reason to believe that on or before the first 
Sunday in January, 1880, the members of the present 
congregation will move into their new spiritual home, 
as they are determined, free from all debt but that of 
gratitude to those who have helped them. 

DounpEE.—The annual spring service for the Sun- 
day school was held on Sunday last. There was a 
good attendance of old and young, and the whole 
proceedings were of a very helpful and interesting 
character. At a meeting of the congregation a resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the trustees to take such 
steps as they may find necessary to endeayour to 
raise £800 to purchase the freehold of the church 
site, the heayy burden of £35 per annum being a 
serious hindrance to the progress of the church 
towards independence. Considering the importance 
in the present crisis in Scottish theology of securing 
a representation of the Unitarian position, the scheme 

‘will command support. 

Lonpon: THE MALL, Norrine HiLit.—There was 
the usual annual service at this church on Sunday, 
in aid of the funds of the Sunday-school held therein, 
According to custom, the children, of whom there 
wore between 60 and 70, each carried a little bouquet 
of flowers. The chancel of the church was appro- 
priated to the little people; and as they sat there, in 
very fair order for so young a congregation, their 
appearance excited yery much interest. The minister 
of the church, the Rey. C. Howe, gave a special 
children’s sermon, The hymns for the occasion had 
had been carefully selected, and had been sent on 
printed sheets in the previous week to every member 
of the church. The collections amounted to £18, 
1g, 7d. 

Lonpon: Krnvish Town.—The past session of 
the Social Institute was brought to a close by a soirée 
and conversazione on April the 18th, at the Camden 
Lecture Hall. There was a gratifying attendance of 
members aud friends connected with the church, in- 
cluding the Rev. P. W. Clayden, the pastor, and 
Messrs. Cooper, Coleman, A. W. and N. Clayden, 
Hind Jolly, Ierson, Goodwin, Serrell, Midworth, 
Scrivener, Noel, W. J. Neel (hon. sec.), F. Allen, &c. 
Objects of interest were placed on the tableés, includ- 
ing albums, engravings, models, pictures, rare books, 
jewellery, microscopes, and other articles, kindly lent 
by the Misses Gazeley, Jewitt, Jourdan, Sharpe, and 
other members of the institute; the microscopes 
shown by Mr. Goodwin, and the jewellery-by Mr, N. 
Clayden, consisting of the smallest watchin the world 
and a clockwork singing bird, forming features of 
especial interest. The proceedings were rendered 
more interesting by vocal and instrumental music 
and recitations given during the evening by Madame 
Suter, Miss Clayden, Mr. Ierson, Miss Alice Hind, 
Miss Suter, Mr. H. 8S. Loch, Miss Elkington, Mr. 
Tinckam, Mr. Serrell, and the choir, by whom the 
part-songs were admirably given. During the even- 
ing the Rey. P. W. Clayden addressed those present 
congratulating the members of the institute on the 
success which they had achieved, and expressing his 
hearty approval of what had been done during the 
session, and, with best wishes for their future success, 
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concluded with some kindly words of advice as to the 
methods to be adopted by which they could become 
good public speakers, &c. Mr. F. Allen thanked 
their pastor for his adyice, and gave some interesting 
particulars.as to the number of members, &c.; also 
urging the importance of getting a schoolroom built, 
in which they eould hold’ their meetings, * and 
especially so, as their Sunday school was fast increas- 
ing; and announced that on June Ist a dramatic 
performance will .be given at St. George’s Hal 
Langham Place, in aid of the Sunday school building 
fund, which he hoped would be largely patronised. 
MANCHESTER: MILES PLATTING.—The annual 
sermons in aid of the Church Funds were preached on 
Sunday last, when the Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., 
conducted the service in the afternoon, and the Rey. 
G. H. Wells, M.A.,in the evening. The collections 
reached £12. 2s., a sum rather below the average of 
the last few years, but the decrease is not surprising 
considering the strain which the bazaar, held eight 
days previously, put upon the members. The annual 
congregational party was held on Monday evening, Mr. 
Thomas Howard (the warden) presiding. After tea, to 
which about 80 members and friends sat down, the 
Secretary (Mr, Harold Berry), read his report for the 
past half year. The offertory had been £1. 6s, 4d. 


per Sunday, against £1. 4s. 9d. the previous year; 
and the number of members was 122 this year, against 
115 last year. The grant from the Manchester District 
Unitarian Association had been reduced from £59 to 
£57. Out of the recent bazaar it was expected that 
there would be asurplus of £50 or £60, the gross 
receipts having been £221. 13s, 6d., due to the efforts 
of the lady members. It was suggested that this 
balance should form the nucleus for a new church. 
Impressive addresses were afterwards delivered by 
the Rey. C. T. Poynting, B.A. (secretary of the Man- 


chester District’ Unitarian Association), Mr. Luke 
Pollitt, Mr. Wm. °C. Bowie, and the Rey, W. G. 
Cadman (pastor of the church). A hearty vote of 
thanks was then passed to the Revs. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A., and G. H. Wells, M.A., for their kindness in 
preaching the annual sermons on the previous day. 
The meeting terminated about 10 p.m. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,—On May ist, the winter 
session of the Improvement Society connected with 
the Church of the Divine Unity, was brought to a 
close by a social tea and concert in the Schoolrooms 
of the Church. The Rey. A. Payne presided, and 
said the society was established for the social and 
spiritual improvement of the members of the Church, 
and he believed it had been suecessful in its object. 
The subjects discussed coyered several branches ‘of. 
thought, andamong the papers read were :. “ Interest- 
ing facts in Natural History,” “The duty of the 
Church and State in relation to the Temperance 
Question,” “Moral Accountability,” “The Age of 
Chivalry,” “Socrates,” “The connection. between 
Instinct and Reason,” “Sunday Schools in their 
relation to the Church,” and each paver had been 
equal to the subject it brought before’ the 
society. The tea which was provided at each 
meeting of the society, had he believed greatly 
assisted in the success of the society, while the trea- 
surer’s balance put them in a position to help the 
other institutions of the church. They therefore not 
only benefited themselves socially and intellectually, 
but were able to benefit others. The treasurer's 
balance was then divided between the choir fund and 
the Sunday schools, besides a sum granted to the 
church and the chapel keeper. The musical pro- 
gramme was then gone through by Mr. Thompson’s 
glee party—Miss Harrison, Miss Payne, Miss and 
Master Ellis, Messrs. B. Ellis, Auckland, Smith, and 
Dixon. Mr. R Afileck presided at the piano. The 
musical ability of the choir and congregation has now 
attained a name.in the town, and the care and fine 
taste displayed in the night’s programme was worthy 
of the honourable position they haye won, The 
National Anthem brought the large and successful 
meeting t) a close, 

PrymouTH.—The annual floral service for the 
children of the Sunday school in connection with the 
Unitarian Chapel, Treville-street, took place on 
Sunday evening. There was a very large congrega- 
tion. The members of the chapel and their friends 
contributed a large quantity of beautiful flowers, 
which were neatly arranged along the communion 
table and two front windows. The Rey. William 
Sharman delivered an address upon St. John, 4th 
chapter, 38th verse: “Other men laboured, and ye 
are entered into their labours.” ‘A collection in aid of 
the funds of the Sunday school and library was made 
at the ctose of the service, and a substantial amount 
was contributed. All the children were presented 
with a “nosegay,” but a far larger portion of the 
flowers will be sent to the South Devon and East 
Cornwall Hospital. , 

TAUNTON: PRESENTATION TO THE MINISTER.— 
On Friday a deputation waited upon the Rey. John 
Birks, at his residence, for the purpose of present- 
ing him with a purse of money subscribed by 
the members and friends be mea in» Mary- 
street Chapel, “as an expression of their warm 
appreciation of his work as their minister and pastor, 
of his yaluable services in connection with the schools 
and the several institutions of the chapel, and of the 
affectionate respect which they feel for him personally.” 
On Sunday, being the anniversary of the commence- 
ment of Mr. Birks’ ministry in Taunton, appropriate 
sermons were preached, At the elose of the evening 
sermon Mr. Birks referred to the att of kindness on 
the part of his congregation, and said: “ And now my 
next duty is difficult to perform, for I hardly know 
how to express in words sufficiently to satisfy my own 
feelings the gratitude of my heart for the yery band- 
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some present which I hayé feceived within the last 
few days as a token of your esteem and regard, 
Valuable as your generous gift is in itself, 
and representing as it does something quite ag 
great, as noble, and as good as we can find in conneg- 
tion with larger congregation’ or more imposi 
assemblages, I yalue it still more because if repre- 
sents—as I am earnestly assured it most strongly 
does—the very warm love and hearty good wilt of 
the congregation. Situated as we are in compafa~ 
tive isolation, with churches of our faith few and far’ 
between, we need the strength which mutual sym= 
pathy and kindness have power to give, that we may’ 
zealously proclaim Christian doctrine, earnestly mani- 
fest the Christian spirit, and faithfully live the 
Christian life. And I tender to you all, in this place 
so dear to many of us, made sacred by thé memories 
of beloved friends, and consecrated by our highest 
thoughts and holiest aspirations in the worship of 
God, I tender to you all my most heartfelt thanks.” 
TAvistocw.—On Wednesday evening last, May Ist, 
the annual May sermon was preached in the Abbey 
Chapel, to a good congregation, by the Rey. Lindsey 
T. Badcock. Special hymns were nicely sung by the 
Sunday-school children, The chapel presented a very — 
pretty appearance, being tastefully decorated with — 
spring flowers. The panels of the pulpit were white, 
bordered with moss, ivy leayes, and primroses; and 
the whole reflected great credit on the willing lady 
workers who accomplished so much in the short time 
at their disposal. Liberal contributions of choice 
flowers were tastefully arranged on the communion 
table, and they were afterwards sent to the South 
Devon Hospital, at Plymouth. : 
RoTHERHAM New CuHurcH.—The bazaar which 
was opened in the Mechanics’ Hall, on Wednesday, 
May Ist, in aid of the funds of the Moorgate Unitarian _ 
New Church, closed on Friday evening, May 3rd, 
when the handsome sum of £400 was realised. 
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COMING WEEK. 


BOLTON: TempErance Hati.—On Sunday, annual church 
sermons, morning and evening, by the Rey. William Binns. . 
BLACKLEY.—On Sunday, annual sermons, Preachers: 
Morning, Rev. J. T. Marriott; afternoon, Rev. A. Rushton; 
evening, Rev. James M‘Connochie. me rene a} 
HALIFAX.—On Sunday, school sermons, morning and evenin, 
by the Rev. James Black, M,A. Address to the scholars in 
the afternoon. » oF Esk 
HULME: EMBDEN-STREET.-—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
sermons by the Rey. 8. Fletcher Williams. Ae 
LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION.—On Sunday, sermons, 
in aid of the funds, at’ Renshaw-street, Hope-street, and © 
Toxteth Park Chapels. i ime 
MANCHESTER: LowER MOSLEY-SRREET SCHDOLS.- t 
day, united teachers’ meeting, Mr. D. Thompson will read 
s Sed on “Relation of Band of Hope to Sunday School and — 
uréh.”« TES aE 
MOTTRAM.—On Sunday, school sermons by the Rey. T. R: 
| Elliott, afternoon and evening. ; N 
NEWCHUBEH-—On Saturday, welcome meeting to the Rey. 
. Lazenby. te j ays 
RAWTENSTALL,—On Sunday, annual Sunday School sermons; 
by the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth. sieht 


BIRTHS. ; 4) 0 
HOLT.—On the 4th inst., at Sefton Park, Liverpool, the wife of 
Robert Durning Holt, Esq., of a son. 
MACKIE.—On the 27th ult., at 100, Trafalgar-street, Burnley, 
the wife of John Stevenson Mackie, of a daughter. ; 


MARRIAGES. ' 
ELLERBECK—SYER3.—On May ist, at Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land, J. H. T. Ellerbeck, of Liverpool, to Alice Drinkwater, » 
daughter of John Milne Syers, of Altrincham. eae 
JEWITT—JACKSON.—On the 25th ult., at St. Paul’s Church, 
Camden Square, Alfred Oharles, second son of Henry Jewitt, 
of Leighton Road, London, to Marianne Wallis, second — 
daughter of Walter Jackson, of Hampstead, London, N.W. , 
DEATH. ee 
M‘CULLOUGH.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, Clonlee, 
Larne, County Antrim, the Rev. William M‘Cullough,— 
assistant minister of the Old Presbyterian Congregation of 
Larne, aged 28 years. reas yee ; 


or. 
otherwise, by writing at any time as under, can secure _ 
Select PRIVATE HOME, with a Unitarian, if he has va’ 
then, and their references be satisfactory. Nice house: goo 
position: library: piano: man servant: comfort. — re aed 
BELLE VUE HOUSE, — 
James’ TERRACE, Harrow Roap, Pappineron. 
Close to Railway. ’Buses, and Cabstand. 


pokes GRANITE MONU ' t 
tasteful designs, carefully executed in seleet mat od 
(Red or Grey): terms moderate.—S8end for drawings and fa 
to J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, Aberdeen. - 
ONDON: SHIRLEYS TE tANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, Beds from 

ls. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. frees <a 


HE ONLY PERFECT MARKING ID 


NO HEATING; no mixing or trouble. D 
injure the most delicate fabric. Absolutely 
Fletcher’s Jet Marker, ls., from drapers, or pi 
THOMAS FLETCHER, Museum-stre 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, — 
“was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole ie 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. =| BAL 
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Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Ex 
anchester. 


UCCO.—We to draw attent 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring t 
notice of the public for the first time last year. T 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the D 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we 


reduce the price to 
- 24s, Per DOZEN, —- . 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 268, Market-stree 
Manchester. : 
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CON TE. NUTS « 


Doings and Sayings 
Books and Authors .... 
The Hibbert Lecture................+ 
The Radical Prayer for Peace ... 
The United Presbyterian Synod 
.The Duke of Westminster and Dissenters.. 
Voltaire and Joan of Arc...........ceccccssceceeee 
Lord Rosebery and the Sunday fociety.. 
The Brahmo Somaj 
Women and London University 
The Communion. 
‘Scottish Notes 
London District Unii 
News of our Churches 


Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. Joun Puriyres, 55, 
Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH 

(corner of Cross Lane).—ANNUAL SERMONS will be 

»preached on Sunday next, May 26th, by the Rev. WM. BINNS, 
Birkenhead. Service at 10 45 and6 30. Offertory. 


Mane WAYS ene asia FREE 


URCH. 
On Sunday next, the Rev. J. TOWLE MARRIOTT will preach 
morning and evening. 
The School Festival SERMONS will be preached on the 23rd 
June, by the Rey. ALTRED PAYNE, of Newcastle. All seats 
‘free. Offertory. 


FRZLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, May 26, the Rev. E. 
“CEREDIG JONES, of Glasgow, will conduct the services. 
Morning 10 45; evening, 6 30. LOR Rie ad 
WINTON.—ANNUAL SERMONS, May 26th, 
preacher, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. Afternoon service, 
three o’elock ; evening, half-past six. Tea provided for friends 
.from a distauce. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
JUNE 12TH AND 13TH, 1878. 

The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Association 
will be held on Wednesday, June 12th, in Essex-street Chapel, 
Strand, London. The service to commence at half-past eleven 
o’clock, conducted by the Rev. R. 4. ARMSTRONG, B.A., of 
Nottingham. The Sermon will be preached by the Rey. W. 
BINNS, of Birkenhead. The usual collection will be made at 
the close of the service. 

The Meeting for the transaction of the business of the 
Association will then be held, the chair to be taken at half- 
past one. 

The CONFERENCE will commence at eleven o’clock on 
Thursday morning, June 13th, in Essex-street Chapel. Papers 
will be read on the following subjects :— 

1, Church Finance. By Mr. FRANK TAYLOR, of Bolton. 

2. The Terms of Religious Communion. By the Rey. A. 

W. WORTHINGTON, B.A., of Mansfield, 

The COLLATION at four o’clock, at the Alexandra Palace, 
Muswell Hill. Tickets 5s. each, to be had at the office of the 
Association, : 

HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ABERDARE ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
APPEAL. 
Mr. Charles' Thompson, Cardiff o..cc6.ccchecsecdelicscccocseeeee 3 3 % 


Church of the Messiah Fellowship Fund, Birming! 
per Mr. G. H, Kenrick .......... Pees, Ree st 08 0 
J. JOSEPH GEORGE. 


IVINGTON,—The ANNUAL SERMON next 

Sunday. Preacher: Rev. JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. 

Service to begin at three. A "bus will leave Holden’s Yard, 
Bolton, for Rivington, at half-past one precisely. 


I ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1878. 

The Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., of Leeds, will 
preach the ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Society, on 
Sunday the 26th May, in the morning at the New Gravel Pits 
Chapel, Paradise Place, Hackney, service to begin at eleven; 
and in the evening at the New Station of the Mission, George’s 
Row, Lever-street, St. Luke’s, service to begin at seven. A 
-collection will be made after each service. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, on the following evening (Monday) the 27th 
May, T. SMITH OSLER, Esq., in the chair. The chair to be 
taken at half-past seven. 


EYWOOD.—On Sunday, May 26th, TWO 
SERMONS will be preached on behalf of the Sunday- 
.school, by the Rey. DOUGLAS WALMSLEY, B.A., of Bury. 
Services, afternoon and evening, at 3 o’clock and 6 30. Collec- 
tions will be made on behalf of the funds. 


HEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Monday evening, May 27th, 1878, Rev. C. C. COE, 
F.R.G-.S., will deliver a Lecture in the Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, on ** Middlemarch.” The Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. 
will take the chair at seven p.m. 

Tea will be provided from six to seven p.m., at sixpence 

-each, for those desiring it. 

" W. ©. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 

Piss chiers UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
' SCHOOL UNION. 
WHIT-SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL.—The SECOND 
“REHEARSAL of Anthems, ‘‘ Great isthe Lord,” ‘‘ How Lovely 
are the Messengers,” ‘Lord for Thy tender Mercies Sake,” &c. 
will be held on Thursday, 30th inst., at 730 in the Memorial 
+ Musical friends are invited.—By order, 

“THOMAS RAWSON, Musical Director and Organist. 

York Place, Higher Broughton. 


ACKNEY: NEW GRAVEL PIT CHAPEL, 

. PARADISE PLACE.—The ANNUAL SERMONS on 
behalf of the Sunday and Day Schools will be preached on 
Sunday, June 2, in the morning by the Rev. CHARLES 
Ww STEED, B.A.; in the evening bythe Rev. 0. J. doa 
orning 


minister-elect of Hope-street Chapel, Liverpool. 
service at eleven, evening at seven o'clock. 


INS WORTH.—On Sunday, June 2nd, TWO 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. J. T. WHITE- 
HEAD, of Hackney. Services, afternoon and evening, at three 
o'clock and 630. Oollections will be made on behalf of the 
*f£ mds of the Day and Sunday Schools. 
~FONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers meet 
every year in University Hall, Gordon Square, London, in 


the Jast complete week in June, for the purpose, of Granting 
Exhibitions, and atno other time. Applications must be made 


dna ed form, to be obtained alae the enersigneds and 
before the second wee une. 
one ealy si RD WIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
_38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 9 > 
RSITY OF LONDON.—Notice is hereb 
ARLY EXAMINATIO. 


ven that the NEXT HALF- F 
for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
Monday the 24th of June, 1878. In addtion to the Metropolitan 

, Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens 
College, Mar ; Queen’s College, Liverpool; Queen’s 
' Birmingham; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Stony- 
hse: Gallege; Bt. Patrick’s College, Carlow; St. Stanislaus 
Se Eaaidens is requived to teancmi hia Certificate of Age 

to s ti 

rar (University of London, Burlington Gardens, 
t least Fourteen Days before the commencement 


eats ALLA B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
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BLACKPOOL. — CHANNING HOUSE, _ 39, 


QUEEN’S SQUARE.—Visitors will find here every home 
comfort. Tariff sent on application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, 
Proprietress. 


BB200K HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWOROSS, assisted by Resident English ‘and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &e. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—BEstablished 1864, 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE, — Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the 
Rey. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application, 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


—— 

ANTED, near Manchester, a TUTOR for a 

Boy of 10.—Address, with references, B. C. D,, at the 
Unitarian Herald office. 


OLTON: COMMISSION-STREET 

UNITARIAN SCHOOLS.—WANTED, after Midsummer, 
a CERTIFICATED MISTRESS for the Infant Department.— 
For terms, &¢c,, apply to the Secretary. 


‘HE Head Master of the Salt Schools, Shipley, 

- Yorkshire (Mr. A. M. Worthington, M.A., Trin. Coll., 
Oxford, late assistant master at Clifton College), intends taking 
a small number of BOARDERS into his own house after Mid- 
summer.—Saltaire, Shipley. 


W ANTED, after Midsummer, a DAILY GOV- 

ERNESS, to teach Young Children and take charge 
of them out of school hours: thorough English, French, and 
Music required.—Apply to Mrs. J. ARTHUR KENRICK, 
Fallowfield, Edgbaston. 


2 i in 
WANTED, an Experienced HEAD NURSE, 

about 30, for a large family, able to bring up infant by 
hand: liberal wages given: long and good references indispen- 
sable.—Apply by letter, stating all particulars, to Mrs. BE. 
BEHRENS, The Oaks, ERallowfield. ~ 


TARRINGTON.—On Monday, June 3rd, a 
WELCOME SOIREE will be held in the Cairo-street 
School, on the occasion of the settlement of the Rev. RICHD. 
PILCHER. B.A. Most of the ministers of the district are 


expected to be present. 


leasant desirable Apartments for a Gentleman. 
Address H, Cooper, Post Office, Plymouth Grove. 


I H AMPSTEAD.—TO BE LET, furnished, for 

two or three months, a HOUSE, containing two sitting, 
three bedrooms, and bathroom: two servants will be left: no 
children: terms, four guineas.—Address L.S., Miss WOOD- 
WARD, 14, Rosslyn-street, Hampstead, N.W. 


HE TRUE RELIGION: A Discourse by Rev. 

ALFRED PAYNE. Price 1d., post free 13d., from the 
Author; Messrs. M. and M. W. Lambert, and J. H. Barlow, 
me ewcastle-on-Tyne; and Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Man- 
chester. 


% OUNG DAYS (No. 30) for June, now Ready, 
Price One Penny. ‘ Numerously Illustrated. 

CONTENTS.—Willing Hands; or, Every Little Helps—Go 
Work inmy Vineyard—Ida Mayhew—The Daffodil—¥riend- 
ship among Animals—Covent Garden Market—Lost—Puzzle 
Bag—A Bunch of Spring Violets—From the Nile to the Thames ; 
or, Our Last Famous Visitor. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand. 


Now ready, cloth, 5s., 
HE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND: 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FOLK. 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


“A thoroughly useful book for the young. . . Fairly 
and impartially written.”—Join Bull, 

“Full of graphic incident and picturesque detail, largely 
biographical, affording the noblest food for the cultivation of 
the imagination, and furnishing invaluable materials for the 
formation of religious opinions and the strengthening of religious 
principles.” —Jnguirer, 

“We know of no book which is worthy to compete with 
it. . . The tone and spirit of his treatment of the various 
periods which pass under review: deserve high commendation. 

‘ The book is worthy of a cordial welcome, even from 
those whose point of view is different from that of the writer in 
some respects, but who share his devotion to that whichis great 
and noble in English Nonconformity.”—Literary World. 


THE SUNDAY CHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Translated from the Dutch of Drs. Oorz, HooyHAASs, 
and KuUENEN, by the Rey. P. H. WICKSTEED, 
M.A. 
Vol. I., 48.; Vol. II., 5s.; Vol. IIL., 6s.; Vol. IV., 43.5 
Vol. V., 6s. Vol. VI. in preparation. . 
THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS : 


Embracing a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth 
of Myths and Legends. By EDWARD CLODD, 
F.R.A.S. Special Edition for Schools, 1s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 
Translated from the Dutch of Dr. KNAPPERT, by 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
LESSONS IN RELIGION. 
By Miss GILLIES. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
DWELLERS IN OUR GARDENS. 


By SARA WOOD. Coloured Cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


VOICES OF NATURE; OR, LESSONS FROM 
SCIENCE, Cloth, 1s. 


YOUNG DAYS. 


A Monthly Magazine for Children. 
vol. IT., 1s. 6d. 


THE DAISY ROOT. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. Cloth, 1s.6d. Fancy 
gilt, 2s., Ilustrated. 


ROSYS THREE HOMES. 


By the same Author. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 


PHIL’S MISTAKE. 


By Miss B. A. JOURDAN. 
2s., Illustrated. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES. 
Quarterly, 4d. 


Vol. I., 9d.; 


Fancy gilt, 2s., 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. Fancy gilt, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
37, NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 
Jt Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, 
Feathers, Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c.. and will have 
through the season all the most approved */fyles. An inspec- 
tion is respectfully solicited. / 


a aidan! ea Se 
HE ONLY PERFECT MARKING INK. 
NO HEATING; no mixin 


or trouble. Does not 
injure the most delicate fabric. 


Absolutely indelible. 


Fletcher’s Jet Marker, ls., from drapers, or post free from 
THOMAS FLETCHER, Museum-street, Warrington, 


POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 

tasteful designs, carefully executed in select material 
(Red or Grey): terms moderate.—Send for drawings and prices 
to J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, Aberdeen. | 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
1s. 6d. 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d, 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


John Bright once said that there was one thing 
almost as strong as truth itself, and that was perse- 
cuted error, 

Mr. Spurgeon says a French dinner is very nice 
indeed, but some of us want a cut of roast beef. So 
it is with some preaching. 

A French paper, which circulates largely in France, 
writes :—“ The Protestant religion made England 
what she is, and France must follow.” 

Three-fourths of the £60,000 left by the late Mr. 
Mitchell to the City of London is to be devoted to 
the establishment of a large girls’ school. 

The Women’s Memorial to the Queen in favour 
of a Congress and peace has been laid before Her 
Majesty. It contained 11,955 names, all collected 
in nine days, 

A friend contributes this incisive saying: The 
ugliest thing the angels look down on is a frozen 
parson preaching frozen sermons to people who sing 
frozen hymns. 

Some printer sets up this:—“ X College has 
‘humoured’ Rey. Y. Z. with the degree of D.D.; 
meaning honoured, of course. Perhaps it was not 
so bad a blunder, after all. 


Royally brave was Robert Owen’s answer when 
he was told that the world was not ready for 
theories so advanced as his own :—“ Then I will go 
and prepare the world.” 

Mr. Spurgeon assures us that he always speaks 
tenderly of committees: he almost feels asif he 
could fall down and worship a committee! He 
believes that committees should consist of three, 
and—two of them should stop at home. 


A Primitive Methodist minister dined with a 
squire, After dinner the squire asked him to return 
thanks. ‘Lord, we thank Thee that we do not 
have such a dinner as this every day in the week, or 
else we should be ill!” People want good, plain, 
substantial food, to be well fed. The way to make 
strong Christians is to feed them well; let them 
have good spiritual food, and then we shall rear 
good strong back-boned Christians. We have got 
enough jelly fish now. 

Dr. Fisch, of Paris, is confident that the race of 
Socialists in France is becoming extinct. They 
went down in the fire of the Commune. The 
Government in France at the present time he 
describes as a Protestant Government, because there 
are virtually five Protestants in the Cabinet. There 
are three decided Protestants; the fourth is a 
Roman Catholic by birth, but Protestant at heart ; 
the fifth has a Protestant wife! The Protestants 
never had such a state of things as they now 
enjoy. 

An old Welsh minister told the other day that in 
the Vale of Clwyd he met a farmer whohad hundreds 
of sheep in the vale, while others were grazing on 
the mountains. The minister asked the farmer, 
“ What is the difference between the sheep down 
here in the yale and those on the mountains?” 
Oh!” he answered, “ the sheep that graze down in 
the vale are those that give you the best meat; but 
those that graze on the mountains always have the 
best horns.” When men are too ready to use their 
horns we feel that they live on poor grass, 


A poor man in South Africa once met Dr. Moffat 
with a pitifulface.. “ Doctor, my dog has swallowed 
three leaves of the New Testament.” “ Why should 

_ you cry over that?” asked Dr. Moffat. The man 
replied, “It will spoil the dog; he was a capital 
hunter, and it will make him tame now, the same as 
it makes all the people tame round here. It will 
spoil him as a hunter.” There’s some philosophy in 
that. The man had seen the effect of the Gospel 
around him—that it made the people quiet and 
friendly, and he was afraid it would have the same 
effect on the dog, 

Germany and Switzerland contain a Roman 
Catholic population four times as great as the 
Romanistic population of Ireland, and nearly fifteen 
times as great as the Romanistic population of all 
England and Wales. Every third man you meet in 
Germany and Switzerland is a Romanist. We talk 
of France, Austria, Spain, and Italy as Roman 
Catholic countries, but-Germany, which we think 
Protestant, has a population of sixteen millions of 
souls devoted to the Church of Rome. In Germany 
there are more than 20,000 priests; in Switzerland, 
with 150,000 Roman Catholics, there are 6,000 
priests. 

Ofall the persecuting Acts of the Stuarts, said 
Mr, Goldwin Smith at the Liberation Society’s 
annual meetings the Act of Uniformity alone re- 
mains—it is the last leaf upon the Stuarts’ upas tree, 
and it flutters already in the wind. The Act of Uni- 
formity still lives, but it lives among the graves of 
its kin, and from all their tombs it hears the memento 
of mortality, On the tombs of the Tests and Corpo- 
ration Acts, of the Five Miles Act, of the Conyenti- 
cles Act, of the Occasional Conformity Act, the Act 
of Uniformity sees the monitory phrase— 

As I now am thou soon shalt be, 
Prepare thyself to follow me! 


The Christian World thinks it does “no injustice 
or disparagement to the glorious light of Christianity 
by acknowledging with thankfulness whatever signs 
are to be found of devyoutness of spirit and of 
simplicity and pureness of faith even in the midst of 
idolatry.” A correspondent of our contemporary, a 
devoted and successful missionary in Madras, does 
not hesitate to say, “I think one of the greatest 
hindrances to the spread of the Gospel here is the 
failure of Christians to recognise these things in the 
present state of Indian thought and faith, and, 
indeed, to recognise what is good and true in old 
Hinduism itself.” 

Mr. Spurgeon tells a story which fits in with the 
views of Mr. Herbert New. A friend said to the 
Baptist preacher the other day: “I was a poor man 
once, and moved in quite another line of society. If 
half-a-dozen of us met together, say twenty years 
ago, we used to talk about the things of God; but 
now, when I get on a Turkey carpet in a very 
respectable house, it seems to be almost indecorous 
to talk about the things of God.. Of course, we talk 


| 


together of such and such a minister, and pick his | 


character to pieces—that is very good and profit- 
able—and set up one man against another ; but as to 
getting into the deep things of God, or talking 
about vital experience, how little there is of it!” 
The wear and tear of life very often tend this way. 

The Rector of Carfax, Oxford, in a recent 
sermon, reviewing the dogma of endless punish- 
ment, gaye one more proof that there have been 
numbers in our Israel who have long refused 
to bow the lmee to the God of Immutable Retribu- 
tion. He said:—It is now more than five years 
since I protested from this place against the dogma 
that every man’s fate is irreversibly and for ever 
fixed at the moment of death, and that the fate of 
most men is one of endless torment—a dogma 
which, be it observed, implies the eternity of evil, 
and that the devil will, on the whole, triumph over 
Christ. The Church of Christ has never made this 
horrible opinion an article of her essential faith, but 
it is part of the popular creed of most Protestant 
Churches, in which it is professed and taught apart 
from the purgatorial doctrines, which, in the Greek 
and Roman Churches, so greatly mitigate its horror. 
My protest was put forth under the deep convic- 
tion—deeper-now by this time—that such teaching 
is a contradiction of Christ’s Gospel, and of God’s 
voice in the soul; that it makes a number of men 
either infidels or indifferent to religion; and that it 
will prove a death poison in the constitution of any 
Church in which it shall continue to be believed 
and taught. 


it 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


The Expositor for May. London: Hodder and 


Stoughton. 

Four of the five papers which make up this number 
are of the scholarly and suggestive character for 
which the Lwpositor is deservedly prized by Biblical 
students. The fifth is a rejoinder from Dr. W. 
Sanday to Dr. Roberts on the question, “ Did Christ 
speak Greek?” The discussion has scarcely other 
than a technical interest, it has little bearing on any 
important theological issue, and if it were settled we 
do not see that any living controversy of moment 
would thereby have any light thrown on it. The 
editor’s own contribution is a strikingly able exposi- 
tion of The Inscription in chap. xix., 28-29, in the 
Book of Job. Canon Perowne’s comments on The 
Invitation in Matthew xi., 28-30, are full of spiritual 
grace and tender feeling, The Dean of Canterbury’s 
second paper on the Prophet Jeremiah is a considera- 
tion of the historical significance of the visions of 
the rod and the seething cauldron. Professor Fair- 
bairn, in his, Studies on the Life of Christ, writes of 
the Personality of Jesus. The influences that 
formed that Personality were the home, the school, 
the synagogue, the study of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
nature, and society, The most distinctive features 
of it were a consciousness full of God, a conception 
of man at once truthful and generous, a belief of the 
Divine possibility within the depraved reality, a 
goodness spontaneous, without effort, gentle to draw 
children, stern to rebuke hypocrisy, august to reduce 
Ceesar’s majesty to mere mock royalty. Professor 
Fairbairn’s paper has our very warm admiration, 


The New Quarterly Magazine. April, 1878, London: 
Chatto and Windus, 
Tue “ platform” of the New Quarterly is enlarging. 
Hitherto it has eschewed politics, and confined itself 
to pure literature, art, and social questions. It now 
extends its area, and takes in the field of political 
topics, The change is a decided improvement ia the 
variety it gives, and in the help we trust it may 
afford in the diffusion of information on affairs of 
state. To the present number Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards contributes a valuable historical article on 
Panslavonianism in Bohemia, Poland, and Russia, 
“What can we do for Greece?” is a timely argu- 
ment in favour of a policy on the line on which, 
as it has always seemed to us, England ought to 
steadily work in the Eastern Question. The 
writer holds that the time is not yet ripe to seat 
Greece in Constantinople, but maintains that it is 


no longer England’s interest that Turkey should 
remain the owner of that city and the nominal 
guardian of the Straits. He therefore urges that our 
policy ought to start from the principle that the 
Greek people are the fittest occupants of Constanti- 
nople. English diplomacy as it enters the European 
Council Chamber ought to take on its lips the words 
“What can we do for Greece?” Of the other 
articles, ‘ Alfred De Musset,” by Theodore Watts, 
and “ The Apollo Belvedere,” by Professor Colvin, 
are very readable. We welcome every scrap of 
information about Edgar Poe, but the “ Unknown 
Correspondence” of that wayward child of genius 
here sent forth to the public for the first time by Mr, 
John H. Ingram adds but little to our knowledge of 
the man. A distinctive feature of the New Quarterly 
is the summary of current literature and current 
criticism. It is done with great care and with con= 
spicuous fair-mindedness, besides being a guide to 
the leading books in the various departments of 
literature. The magazine is a wonderfully cheap 
production, and we wish for it a long life, 


Free Religion: Two Discourses and Meditations. 
delivered at the Unitarian Chapel, Preston, 14th 
April, 1878. By Frank W. Walters, of Glasgow.. 
Preston: The Gwardian Office. 

Mr. WALTERS is an eloquent and outspoken preacher, 

whose voice is ever given for the cause of Liberty.. 

In these discourses he shows, with much force of 

argument, that the history of religion is in reality 

“the history of the human soul in its effort after: 

the perfect freedom of the life of God.” The Religion 

of England isnot to be found in the Prayer Book, 

but in the struggle against foreign and domestic 

tyranny, and the devotion toseek truth of all kinds, and. 
to make it the inheritance of every child. The Bible 

is pre-eminently the book of Free Religion. On 

this subject we shall quote a few of the preacher’s- 
words, which will of themselyes recommend these 
discourses to our readers :— 


This ancient book lies on our desk still, and we 
intend it shall lie there ; for it is impossible that any 
other book can ever occupy its unique position—can,. 
in short, be a Bible to us in the same sense in which 
this volume is. We sometimes read lessons from 
other ancient scriptures, in order that we may be 
reminded that religion is a thing that belongs to 
humanity and not merely to Jews and Christians. 
But no ocher scriptures can ever hold the same place 
for us as those of our Bible, the record of our reli-. 
gious genesis, Your father and mother may have 
been much wiser than mine, but they can neyer have 
the same place in my affections as the ] Y Oo. 
gave me birth. Other scriptures may be wise and 
wonderful; but the Bible is ows, the charter of our 
fathers’ faith, the record of our spiritual genealogy.. 
And the Bible has become to us more precious than 
ever since we have made the rich discovery that it is 
a book, not of formal theology, but of Free Religion,. 
There are, indeed, parts of the Bible which deal with 
matters of theological doctrine and ecclesiastical 
ceremony ; but we hand these over to the Dryasdusts. 
to make what they can of them. But neyer do we 
tire of reading these living utterances of religious. 
consciousness in the Book of Psalms, in the glowing 
prophecies of Hebrew seers, and in the clear, ringing 
affirmations of Jesus. These free, spontaneous out- 
pouwrings of the human soul are what give’ the Bible 
its permanent power; it is a book of free religion, . 
and must therefore always hold a vital relation to us 
who believe that freedom is the life of religion. 


The Nonconformist, in a notice of Brooke Herford’s. 
Story of Religion in England, says:—* This is an 
admirable introduction to the Church history of 
this country. We know no better book to place in. 
the hands of young people. The choice of subjects. 
and the manner of treatment are alike interesting.. 
We hope the volume will have a large circulation.” — 


THE HIBBERT LECTURE. 
It.—GROWTH OF RELIGION: VEDIC LITERATURE, 


ProrEessor Max Mcxxrr’s third lecture on “The 
Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the _ 
Religions of India,” was delivered in the Westminster 
Chapter House’ on Thursday the 9th instant, to a 
large audience of ladies and gentlemen, including — 
many leaders in the walks of Religion, Literature, 
and Science. The lecturer began by remit his 


hearers that the discussion in the second lecture of — 4 


the opinion that fetishism is the 1 form of | 
religion, had led them to the two results—first, that 
there are few if any Imown cases of savage 


who: are detish worl nly 5 


religion sprang from a f 
around < and not fe oe. 

or fear by shells, | 

by fetishes, We are told that 
may be, must have been fo. 
pre-historic, whether 4d 
quarternary or ‘y 
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men worshipped nothing but stocks and stones. The 
lecturer owned the relative right of a priori reasoning 
in such cases, but he still thought he had done 
enough for his purpose by showing that the very 
tribes cited as living instances of fetish worship 
poenatet simpler and sublimer religious ideas than 
omer and Hesiod. But to leave no fortress in the 
rear he would, before speaking of the “ancient 
literature of India, so far as it supplies materials for 
the study of the origin of religion,” reply briefly to 
this view of fetishism. Its adherents take fetish in 
the sense of casual objects, which, with or without 
reason, are raised to the rank of gods, and, thus 
understood, fetishism was said to be the first inevit- 
able step in the development of religious ideas. Re- 
ligion, we are told, begins with a contemplation of 
stones, shells, bones, and rises thence to the concep- 
tion of spirits, gods, &c. But looking this theory in 
the face, we ask, Whence the predicate God? Here 
lies the whole problem. If a little child were to 
bring us his cat and call it a vertebrate animal, the 
first thing to strike us would be how the child 
got hold of the name vertebrate animal. So if 
the fetish worshipper tells us a stone is a god. 
“What he means by a god is the great difficulty 
which the historians of religion have curiously 
enough forgotten. We are invited, e.y., to watch a 
very primitive form of religion among Fijians, who 
make the larger shooting stars gods, and the lesser 
departing souls. But here all depends clearly on the 
name and conception of God, which the Fijians 
have got aliwnde. When we are told the Vedic 
poets make the sun a god, and ask their name for 
god, we are told it is deva, bright. The biography of 
that single word would filla volume, and without 
Knowing that biography, the Vedic statement is un- 
meaning. So of the Fijians, and the shooting stars 
for gods or bright souls. So of the Benin negroes, 
who regard their shadows as their souls. We want 
to know in English, not in sesquipedalian words, 
-such as anthropopathism and anthropomorphism, 
what is here meant by souls. Unless we are told 
whether the Benin negroes mean by soul anima 
‘the breath, or animus, the ‘thinking principle, 
-or the soul as the seat of passions and desires, 
whether they deem it material or immaterial, 
mortal or immortal, we are taught nothing by 
being told that they look upon the shadow, or a bird, 
-or a shooting star as their soul, But it is quite 
-another thing when ethnological psychology teaches 
us how—e.q., by, watching the shadow stay with us 
by day and leave us at night, the idea of a second 
self arose; how the idea blending with another— 
namely, that of breath, lasting through life and 
quitting us at death—the conception of a living soul 
separate from the body was slowly elaborated. There 
we catch in the act a real transition from seen to 
-unseen, from material to immaterial. But what 
people in that primitive stage thought was, not that 
their souls are shadows, but that after death their 
breath would dwell in something like the shadow 
Sat follows them during life. 
Apply this to the common theory of fetishism, and 
the problem is this, can spirits or gods spring from 
stones or rubbish? We are told nothing is easier 
than this transition, if only we accept fetishism as 
the primordial form of faith. But how? Nothing 
more natural, we are told, nay, rational, even in its 
‘irrationality. The savage, with no ideas beyond 
those let in by his five senses, sees a glittering stone, 
a bright shell, on the morning of victory, and keeps 
it for luck, Nay, it proves lucky more than once. 
It cannot be a common stone or shell, it is a power- 
ful spirit, a god. Now, the lecturer ageed with the 
believers in primordial fetishism, that if we are to 
explain religion as a universal property of mankind, 
we must explain it out of conditions universally 
resent. He could not blame them for refusing to 
-discuss the problem of the origin of religion with 
the sticklers for a primitive revelation, or for a 
religious faculty marking off man from other animals. 
We must start from common and safe ground, taking 
man with his five senses as he is, and as yet without 
any Imowledge save what they furnish him with. 
Nothing easier than for such a man to pick up a 
stone, bone, or shell, but the question is whether he 
picks up at the same time the conceptions of a super- 
natural power, of spirit, of a god to be worshipped, 
and the famous four steps by which the savage is 
said to pass from the fetish, gua stone, &c., to the 
same fetish, gua god, &c., namely, surprise, anthro- 
‘popathic conception of the idol, the assumption of a 
causal connection between its being there and the 
victory, &c., all culminating in worship, do not 
explain the difficulties, but hide them ina golden 
shower of words. It seemed to the lecturer that 
the believers in a primordial fetishism take for granted 
what remains to be proved—namely, that which 
forms the predicate of every fetish, call it power, 
spirit, or god. They have never proved, either 
as a fact or as a theory, that casual ss ar such as 
stones, shells, the tail of a lion, a tangle of hair, or 
any such rubbish, can possess in themselves any such 
theogonic or god-producing character, and we have, 
herefore, a right to look here in order to dis- 
ip achadl ‘the 


the sensuous impressions that first 


n mind — an inkli of the 
nfinite, the divine. It seemed 


wiser, instead of trying to study the origin of religion 
inthe tertiary or quaternary strata of Africa, America, 
and Australia, to look to countries presenting not 
only the latest formation, the mere surface scour of 
the religious deposit, but where we can see and study 
some, at least, of the lower strata. This study is as 
difficult as that of the religion of savage races, but 
the deeper soil promised a richer harvest. Doubtless, 
the historical documents of a religion never carry us 
very far, inevitably failing us just where they would be 
most instructive—near the first springs of the old 
stream. But though we can nowhere watch the 
first vital movements of a nascent religion, we can, 
in some countries, observe the actual growth of 
religious ideas. Among the African, American, and 
Australian savages, it is hard enough to find out 
what it is now, while it is impossible to tell what it 
was 1,000 years ago. There was no country like 
India for a real study of genesis, and growth of 
religion, not for its history, because history, in our 
sense, is almost unknown in Indian literature. But 
better there than anywhere else could we watch the 
rise and progress.of religious thoughts and language, 
just as Sanskrit, India’s old language, was the best 
key to the study of the origin and growth of human 
speech. Hence, the Professor said, he had pitched 
upon the ancient religion of India, as furnishing the 
historical illustrations of his own theory of the origin 
and growth of religion—a theory suggested to him 
by a life-long study of its sacred books. 

The discovery of the ancient literatures in which 
we can trace the germination and development of 
religious ideas among the early Aryan settlers of 
India must sound to most people like a fairy tale, nor 
could it be matter for surprise that there was long a 
certain incredulity about it. A myriad Sanskrit 
works are still extant. What would Plato and 
Aristotle have said had they heard of an ancient 
literature in India far richer than that of Greece P 
Yet at their epoch the drama of the really old 
Indian books had been acted. The primitive speech 
had changed, and the ancient faith been superseded 
by anew one. For, setting aside Brahmanic boasts, 
so much is certain that the Sandracottos, whom the 
Greek writers make the child-king of Palibothra 
when Alexander withdrew from India, is the Kan- 
dragupta of Indian literature, who reigned at 
Pataliputra, and the grandfather of Asoka, the 
Constantine of Buddhism, under whom the great 
Buddhist Council was held, s.c, 246. Of Asoka’s 
time we have the earliest rock inscriptions in India. 
But they are written in a language related to Sans- 
krit as Italian is to Latin, so that Sanskrit was no 
longer the spoken language of the people of the third 
century B.c. In like manner Asoka’s religion is 
related to the Vedic faith, as Protestantism to 
Romanism. Buddhism, in fact, is only intelligible 
as a development of, anda reaction against, Brah- 
manism, with which it was in conflict by its denial 
of the authority of the Veda. We may, therefore, 
advance another step, and claim Vedic literature a 
date older than Buddha, who flourished about B.c. 
500. It is the Sanskrit literature before that epoch 
which is historically the really important literature 
of India. The Vedic books differ from the popular 
Sanskrit in various particulars, which Professor Max 
Miiller specified. One was its retention of the 
accents, its accentuation being fundamentally 
the same as the Greek. On one favourite instance, 
the exact parallelism between the accentuation of 
the Greek Zevs and Zev; zar4o (the Latin Jupiter), 
and that of the Vedic equivalents, the 
learned lecturer dwelt with eloquent enthusiasm. 
Before the Bhuddistic epoch three or four successive 
strata of Indian literature could be distinguished. 
Next before it, and even stretching into the first ages 
of the new faith, was the Siitra period. The object 
of the Sttras, pithy, dark comfositions, was to 
gather up the knowledge then floating about in the 
Brahmanic settlements or Parishads. They contain 
the rules of sacrifices, treatises on phonetics, etymo- 
logy, exegesis, grammar-metre, customs, laws, 
geometry, astronomy, philosophy. Numerous and 
interesting illustrations were given. This period 
presupposed that of the Bramanas, prose works too, 
but in a totally different style, ina slightly diverse 
dialect, and with quite another purpose. Most of 
them are accentuated, while Sitras are so nolonger : 
they contain elaborate discussions on the sacrifices, as 
handed down in different families, and supported by 
authoritative names. If the Sitra period began 
about B.c. 600, the Brahmana period would require, 
at least, 200 years to account for its origin and 
development, although the Professor said he cared 
little about these dates, save as pegs to the memory. 

Still earlier was the Mantra period, to which he 
ascribed the collection and systematic arrangement 
of the Vedic hymn, and formulas, found in the four 
books or Samhitas—namely, the Rig-Veda, the 
Yagur-Veda, the Sima-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. 
We moved already in the Mantras among priests by 
profession, and to each minister was assigned his 
exact place in the performance of each sacrifice, and 
his portion of the ancient sacred poetry to be 
recited, sung, or muttered. Fortunately for us, 
there was one class of priests who had to learn 
by heart the whole treasure of their sacred and 
national poetry, and thus had been handed down 


to us one great collection of ancient poetry— 
namely, that known as the Rig-Veda, and as the 
Veda of the Hymns. In truth, though there are 
other books called by the same name, this is the only 
real or historical Veda. It consists of ten books, 
each being an independent collection of hymns 
handed down as heirlooms is different families, and 
at last embodied into a whole. The Mantra 
period, during which the poems were thus collected 
and arranged as bymn books for the four classes of 
priests may have extended from about B.c. 1000 to 
to B.c. 800. Thus it is before p.c. 1000 that the 
spontaneous growth of Vedic poetry must be placed, 
as well as the gradual! development of the Vedic 
religion, and the slow organisation of the principal 
Vedic sacrifices. How far back that period, the 
so-called Khandas period, stretched, who can tell? 
Some scholars extended it to B.c. 2000 or even B.c. 
3000; but this was guess work, and it was better 
to show the different layers of thought that preceded 
the Vedic religion, and thus to judge approximately 
of its long growth, than to try to measure it by 
years. One thing was certain. There was nothing 
more primitive, not to say in India, but in the whole 
Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rig-Veda. So 
far as we ourselves are Aryans in speech—ze., in 
thought—so far the Rig-Veda is our own oldest 
book. It was a fact, though it sounded again like 
a fairy tale, that the Rig-Veda, which for more 
than 3,000 or 4,000 years had formed the foundation 
of the religious and moral life of untold millions of 
human beings, had never been published until it fell 
to his lot first to edit its sacred text, together with 
its most authoritative commentary. Though there 
were a few manuscriptsextant, none of which, how- 
ever, was older than a.p. 1000, it was not by them, 
but by dint of memory it had been entirely handed 
down, in the latest as in the earliest times. The 
Vedic religion was not, as had sometimes been 
asserted, extinct in India, a religion quite different 
from the popular Hindoo belief in Vishnu, Siva, and 
Brahma, and from the concomitant worship of the 
most hideous idols. But those Brahmans who 
uphold the sacred traditions of the past, and who 
starved during the famine rather than defile them- 
selves, were not to be met with in the drawing- 
rooms of Calcutta, They live on alms in villages, 
either by themselves or in colleges. They speak and 
write Sanskrit, and Professor Max Miiller said he 
constantly received letters from some of them 
couched in that most faultless language. 

His fairy tale, the Professor added, was not over 
yet. These men—he knew it as a fact—had the 
whole Rig-Veda, computed to number 155,826 
words, by heart, just as their ancestors had 3,000 or 
4,000 years ago. The Professor quoted a letter to 
himself, dated the 2nd of March last year, from the 
native scholar, Shankar Pandurang, who was at the 
present moment collecting various readings for his 
edition of the Rig-Veda, not from manuscripts, but 
from the oral tradition of the Vaidic Srotriyas. The 
extract is as follows:—“Iam collecting a few of 
our walking Rig-Veda manuscripts, taking your 
text as the basis, I find a good many differences, 
which I shall soon be able to examine more clearly, 
when I may be able to say whether they are various 
readings or not. I will, of course, communicate 
them all to you before making any use of them pub- 
licly, if ever I do this at all. AsI write a Vaidik 
scholar is going over your Rig-Veda text. He has 
his own manuscript on one side, but does not open 
it except occasionally, He knows the whole Sam- 
hité and Pada text by heart. I wish I could send 
you his photograph, how he is squatting in my tent, 
with his upavita (the sacred cord) round his shoul- 
ders, and only a doti round his middle, not a bad 
specimen of an old Rishis (bard.)” “ Think,” said 
the Professor in concluding his lecture, “of that 
half-naked Hindoo repeating under an Indian sky 
the sacred hymns which have been handed down 
for 3,000 or 4,000 years by oral tradition. If 
printing or writing had never been_invented, if 
India had never been occupied by the English, that 
young Brahmin, and hundreds and thousands of his 
countrymen, would probably have been engaged 
just the same in learning and saying by heart 
the simple prayer first uttered on the Sarasvati 
and the other rivers of the Punjab. And _ here 
we are, under the shadow of Westminster Abbey, 
in the very zenith of the intellectual life of Europe, 
nay, of the whole world, proposing to learn from the 
same sacred hymns some of the deepest. secrets of the 
human heart, which is the same everywhere, however 
widely we ourselves may be separated from each 
other by space and time, by colour and creed.” 


Pooir.—On three successive Sunday evenings the 
Rev. W. Agar has lectured on the following Sub- 
jects, viz.:—“Turkey, her Prophet and Faith; 
“Russia, her History and Religion ;” “England, her 
True Interests.” The lectures, especially _the first 
two, contained a valuable fund of information much 
needed at the present time, the last being mainly an 
eloquent and powerful appeal on behalf of a peaceful 
solution of existing difficulties. The lectures, which 
were publicly announced, drew fair congregations, & 
number of strangers being present upon each occa~ 
sion, 
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'THE RADICAL'S PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


O Lorp of Hosts, who hast the hearts 
Of all men at Thy sure command, 

O turn our thoughts away from wrath, 
That peace may brighten o er the land? 


O fill our souls with Love Divine, 
With faith in justice fill our mind ; 

And still, while helpful of the right, 
Be all our hearts to peace inclined. 


Against the strife of war we pray, 
Against its foul and fearful wrong, 

Against its wrathful passions fell, 
Against the evils it makes strong ; 


Against mistaken men who scheme 

Lo deluge earth’s fair face with blood, 
And mé ake our island-home a land 

Where right and freedom are eschewed. 


Unto Thy England Thou art good, 

For Thou hast made her great and free ; 
O may she in her strength be wise, 

And neither vain nor cruel be! 


Thy Englishmen have work to do— 

Far higher work than to destroy— 
To raise the low, instruct the poor, 

And add to knowledge love and joy! 
We pray for peace to our dear land, 

That freedom may continue still, 
That by our nation may be done 

Thy will, yea, through the people’s will. 
That no blind zeal nor vain desire 

May cause them in this shame to share ; 
O give us peace in this our time, 

And answer, Lord, our spirit’s prayer! 

WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


Ghe Cwmitarian Herald. 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION AND FERGUS 
FERGUSON. 


While the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales was seeking to relieve itself from 
the trouble of too great latitude of faith, the 
United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland was 
finding means of escape from the rigidity of 
Westminster orthodoxy. The Congregationalists 
think it dangerous to make “the bounds of 
freedom wider yet ;” the United Presbyterians 
appear to think that it will tend to the security 
of their churches to relax a little the bonds of 
the Standards. Still, the direction amongst 
the latter takes by no means an alarming turn. 
It is intended simply to loosen fixities of faith 
on which not even Dr. Mellor and Mr. Dale 
could persuade the Congregational Union to 
insist as conditions of fellowship with their 
churches, but not to provide a refuge for 
wanderers of Mr, Fergus Ferguson’s propensity 
to travel here, there, and anywhere out of the 
beaten track. Hence, while the Synod approves 
of putting into the old bottles a little new wine 
of a milder character than their old contents, it 
cannot be brought to relish the strong com- 
pound which Mr. Ferguson was pouring into 
them. A Declaratory Statement of a liberal 
kind on certain minor articles of the Standards 
is one thing, and is palatable ; a new interpre- 
tation of major articles, which really is no mere 
interpretation but the sweeping away of the 
Standards in toto, and the substitution of 
another theology, is an entirely different thing, 
and is very unsayoury indeed. 

It was known some time ago that the 
Committee appointed by the Synod to revise 
the Westminster Confession of Faith had 
shrunk from the full responsibility of their 
important task. They decided not to touch the 
Confession, but to prepare a Declaratory 
Statement which should give explanations in 
regard to the existing Standards. This 
Declaratory Statement consists of seven articles, 
and each of them introduces a modicum of 
modern cordial into the ancient Calvinistic 
bitters. The’ first and second articles leave 
open the question at issue between Calvinism 
and Arminianism as to the extent of the 
atonement and the “grace of the Holy 
Spirit.” In article three of the Declara- 
tion the dogma of “man’s total depravity,” 
inyolying his inability to will and do any 


spiritual good, is so considerably modified 
as to be something very different indeed from 
the ‘original sin ” of the Westminster Divines. 
Article four distinctly knocks a big hole in the 
Confession, admitting infant salvation and the 
salvability of the heathen. By articles five and 
six the U. P. ideas as to the relationship of 
Church and State, and the maintenance of the 
*‘ ordinances ” of worship are set forth in so far 
as they differ from what the Standards “ teach, 
or may be supposed to teach” on these points. 
And by article seven and last, the principle of 
a free interpretation of the Bible is conceded, 
for “in accordance with the practice hitherto 
observed in this Church, liberty of opinion is 
allowed on such points in the Standards not 
entering into the substance of the faith, as the 
interpretation of the ‘six days’ in the Mosaic 
account of the creation; the Church guarding 
against the abuse of this liberty to the injury 
of its unity and peace.” 

The Scottish mind, so enamoured with 
theological discussion, and so drawn just now 
from the opposite sides of love and hate towards 
whatever has in it the promise and potency of 
heresy, will doubtless revel in debating whether 
the latitudinariansm thus provided for is or is 
not a good policy. We don’t care to repeat for 
the thousandth time our well-known opinions 
as to such a question. Of course we regard 
this Declaratory Statement as a clear advance. 
But the wind-up of it is a curious bit of incon- 
sistency which, coming from Scottish theologians, 
is deliciously ridiculous. It recommends that 
the Westminister Confession of Faith and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms shall be ackow- 
ledged as an exhibition of the sense of Holy 
Scripture. We must say that to form the 
Articles we have alluded to, amending, altering, 
and in fact subverting, as they do, parts of the 
Confession and the Catechisms, and then to 
talk of the latter as being the Standards still to 
be adhered to as the Standards of the U. P. 
Church is, it seems to us, enough to confuse 
ordinary common-sense folks’ ideas of intellectal 
consistency and moral honesty. It would surely, 
as the Dumbarton Herald remarks, haye been 
far more honest to haye said; These old docu- 
ments, which have been the Standards of the 
United Presbyterian Church, no longer fairly 
represent its creed. They must be revised 
or superseded by something more in 
accordance with present beliefs and the 
spirit. of the age. In place of that there 
is given this modifying Declaration, which 
may be interpreted pretty much at the 
option of those by whom it is made, and which 
virtually sets aside the Standards which it pro- 
fesses to maintain. As the result of a year’s 
labour on the part of a committee of learned 
theologians and able ecclesiastics, this disin- 
genuous mode of surmounting the difficulty of 
diversity of faiths in a church is not at alla 
creditable performance. 

The Synod last week adopted the Declaratory 
Statement as far as, and including, article six ; 
but the debate on article seven, which allows of 
liberty of opinion on. such points in the 
Standards as the Mosaic account of the creation, 
was adjourned, and the result of its renewal we 
do not know at the time of writing. It stood 
over to take into consideration the Fergus 
Ferguson case. Mr. Ferguson’s departures from 
the faith have gone a long way beyond the per- 
missions ofthe Declaratory Statement, andlanded 
him in fields far outside the rr " these 
about-to-be-authorised excursions. . Fer- 
guson has made yery short work, of ee “West. 
minster Trinity, ot the forensie’and substitu- 


~ 


tionary doctrine of the atonement, and of eternal 
punishment. 
no freedom for his ideas, and no provision for 
his safety. The Synod which received it rejected 
them. By a majority of 208 the Synod sus- 
tained the decision of the Glasgow Presbytery 


The Declaration is, therefore,. 


on the first count of the libel against him, which 
had reference to his views of the atonement. 
It isnotable that the older ministers yoted in 
the majority to a man, while on the other hand, 
of the younger men ordained since 1870 forty- 
seven voted in the minority. The Nonconformist. 
hints that ‘ these remarkable facts are to be 
explained in this way, that the younger men 
know Mr. Ferguson personally, and love him.. 
But if it is true, as it is scarcely possible to 
doubt, that he is on the Broad Church rails, the 
support which he is getting from the rising 
generation of ministers is somewhat ominous.” 
Beaten, however, by this tremendous majority, . 
Mr. Ferguson retired from the further progress of 
the case; the protestors against the judgment 
of the Presbytery threw up their appeals against. 
the remaining counts; and the Synod resolved 
that the decision of the Presbytery on the whole- 
case should stand. Mr. Ferguson then, at the 
eleventh hour, made declarations and explana- 
tions which, in our judgment, are fundamentally 
inconsistent with, and altogether nullify, his: 
published teaching. A committee was appointed 
to consult with him in reference to his explan- 


ations, and the upshot of the interview is that. 


Mr. Ferguson’s concessions haye induced the 
Synod by 140 to 90 votes, or a majority of 50,. 
to reinstate him in his ministerial functions,. 
from which he had been suspended, ° This is the 
absurd result of all’ the commotion of the. 
last few months, and especially of Mr. 
Ferguson’s expressed intention to leaye the 
church rather than yield an inch, Mr, 
Ferguson has thrown away a grand oppor- 
tunity to prove not only of what moral back- 
bone he was himself made, but of what reab 
independence of spirit, intellectual integrity,. 
and high moral principle the left wing of the 
United Presbyterians of Glasgow were made.~ 
They have not been equal to it.. They might- 
have gone forth in the splendid faith of the 
Disruptionists, not knowing whither they went. 
But they and he haye only swelled the sadden- 
ing list of Liberal thinkers who haye emasculated: 
their influence and brought on Liberalism the 
slur of moral weakness by making compromises 
with creeds their hearts and intellects disown... 
We remember that in 1871 Mr. Ferguson was 
tried for the heresy of believing in the possibility 
of salvation hereafter, and that he then recanted.. 
It seems that in the interval between 1871 and 
1878 Mr. Ferguson has not repented him of that. 
timorous surrender, that, pulled up again, he 
has repeated it, instead ot coming out from a. 
body that has so decisively condemned what in. 
his published teaching he affirmed as solemn, 
eternal truths. Our hope for such amagnificent. 
moral testimony was not at all strong + and we 
are not surprised to find that Mr. Ferguson has. 
submitted again. He has no doubt been influ- 
enced by the fact that the Declaratory Statement 
allows him a measure of freedom ; and, perhaps,. 
it is in the hope of securing an extension of the 
freedom that he has made his peace W ; 


receive him again ‘into 
returning repentant 1 
will unquestionably be closely 
unless he walks more of 

he has of late years, he will soon. gain 
from the aieber si same mark 


ministers. — future what it” vy, it 
: ‘ his OSPF REST? 
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not at all likely to be the future of a leader 
and commander of the people, but only of a 
subaltern, disposed to occasional freaks of 
insubordination, for which, just in the nick of 
time, he will cry “ Peccayi !” 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER AND 
DISSENTERS. 


The Duke of Westminster has given a noteworthy 
testimony to the change which has taken place 


* during the last few years in the spirit in which 


Nonconformists are regarded. Speaking at the 
laying of the memorial-stone of a new school in 
connection with the Congregational Church at Mold, 
the Duke referred to the visit of the deputation to 
Earl Russell on the fiftieth anniversary of the repeal 
of the Corporation and Tests Acts, and said it seemed 
almost impossible in the present day that only fifty 
years ago such disabilities could have existed; but 
it was a matter of history that they did, and that it 
took forty years to get them removed. He could not 
remember them, but he could remember when as a 
Whig baby he was taught to look on a Dissenter as 
being much in the same category as a murderer, 
and on a Dissenting chapel asa den of iniquity, to 
be quickly passed by. The Whig babies of a later 
generation had not these feelings, but he would not 
answer for some of the Tory babies. Even now 
there were some disabilities under which Dissenters 
laboured, and which required to be removed, and 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, if he were present, would 
have had something to say to one of them. These 
remaining grievances must inevitably be removed, 
and that before very long. 


VOLTAIRE AND JOAN OF ARC, 


A NEW statue of Joan of Arc is to be raised at 
Orleans on the site of the monument destroyed during 
the Revolution. The Catholics of France intend the 
erection of Joan’s monument to bea sort of counter- 
check to the centenary of Voltaire. The country is 
happy that possesses two such worthies, unhappy 
that makes their names the slogans of party war, 
Voltaire and Joan of Arc were both true lovers of 
France, of freedom, and of their felowmen. With 
his usual historical blindness, the chief fault of his 
genius, Voltaire could see hothing in Joan of Arc 
but the ascetic and the visionary. On the other 
hand, Catholics can see nothing in Voltaire but an 
incarnation of evil. Monsigneur Dupanloup, in a 
pamphlet just issued, says Voltaire was the opposite 
of a Democrat, the toady of nobles, princes, kings, 
and kings’ mistresses; and he denounces the centenary 
as an act of war and an insult to the religious fuith 
of France, which Catholics are bound to resent. 
With other eyes than those of the eighteenth century, 
with other eyes than those of Bishop Dupanloup, 
we are, happily, able to recognise the unexampled 
beauty and pure perfection of the character of Joan, 
as well as the keen love of truth and liberty, the 
hatred of all oppression that, with all his faults, were 
incarnate in Voltaire. The fury of party seems still 
to blind Frenchmen, and one side or the other claims 


- an exclusive interest in memories which belong to 


the nation. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE SUNDAY 
SOCIETY, 


The Sunday Society, the object of which is the 


_ opening of museums and art galleries, steadily con- 


tinues its work with heart and hope. At its annual 
meeting Lord Roseherry presided, and in a temperate 
but forcible address pointed out the great necessity 
which exists for the accomplishment of the intellec- 
tual and moral reform which the society advocates. 
He thought that if the Puritan plan, which makes 
the Sabbath a period of vacancy varied by drinking, 
were altered, it would be for the improvement of 
society. People could not be at church all day—we 
may add that even strict Puritans are coming to 


_ think that to be there once a day is to discharge the 


whole duty of worship—and what are they to do 
to fulfil the Sabbatarian idea of rest? The shutting 


of museums and art galleries is a grave waste of 


opportunity, and a graye national loss. It was agreed 
to request the Premier to receive a deputation from 
the society, and a resolution was passed praying the 


_ Royal Academicians to open their collection one or 


two Sunday afternoons this season, 


THE BRAHMO MARRIAGE, .., 


Aw “ Address to the Brahmo Public of India” has 
been issued by Babus Protap Chunder Mozum- 
dar and Gour Gobind Roy, explaining, on behalf of 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, the circumstances 
connected with his daughter’s marriage to the 
Maharajah of Cuch Behar. The apology would 
have been more acceptable had it come sooner. It 
adds nothing material to what was already known, 
and leaves the case, as it evidently must remain, 
without satisfactory explanation. A paragraph in 
the Indian Mirror of April 14th asserts that the 
document is simply intended as “an official state- 
ment of facts for general information, and not as the 
minister’s self-defence.” It would be gratifying to 
the well-wishers of Babu Keshub and of Brahmoism 
if this might be taken to mean that he does 
not wish to be considered as defending his action 
in the matter all round. Those who generally 
speak for him in the Muvor have admitted 
in a leading article “that the marriage stands far, 
very far, from the ideal of Brahmo marriages ;” 
while at the same time they insist that, mixed 
marriage as it is, it promises to be productive of 
great benefit to the State. Earnest Brahmos may 
be excused for feeling that their leader has per- 
mitted himself to sacrifice Brahmo principles to 
State considerations. The least he can do is to 
abstain from excusing himself; and we wish we 
could interpret the paragraph already referred to as 
a sign that he really means to do so. In that case, 
however, it-would have been advisable to have 
omitted from the official statement such declarations 
as it contains about his having been guided in this 
matter by “the pure dictates of his conscience,” 
There is a confusion here between conscience and 
judgment, which could only have arisen when the 
latter faculty was far from being at its best. 
Brahmoism has received a severe shock, and a 
division has heen initiated which may remain after 
its cause is forgotten. By an influential section of 
the community Babu Keshub has been deposed from 
the ministry. He remains in possession of the 
Mandir, or meeting-place, but worship has heen 
commenced by the dissenters from his congregation 
in a private house. Miss 8. D. Collect, writing to 
the Inquire, says that ‘ the schism which has arisen 
out of this affair is a much more deeply-rooted 
matter than some have supposed.” We are very 
sorry to hear it. It cannot be expected that parties 
so irritated should worship together. Better that 
they should not try it, But Pauland Barnabas can 
work separately without each starting a new sect; 
and we trust the Brahmos will be saved from that 
extremity. 


“WOMEN AND LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


THOSE who are interested in the Higher Education 
of Women have achieved a most important and 
gratifying triumph, At the annual meeting of the 
Convocation of the University of London, last week, 
Dr, Carpenter, the registrar of the University, 
announced that the Crown had granted the petition 
of the University for the admission of women to all 
degrees, The new charter, which is dated the 4th 
instant, was adopted with acclamation. This isa 
step in advance, and the only wonder is that it 
should not long ago have been made, The granting 
of University distinctions to women cannot, it is 
clear, injure anyone so long as the standard of quali- 
fication remains unchanged, and against any change 
being made in their favour women themselves would 
make the strongest protests. The arguments of the 
opposition have really consisted in nothing more than 
allusions to our old rhetorical friend, “the thin edge 
of the wedge,” for it has been felt that if a woman 
may write M.A. or LL.D, after her name there can 
no longer be any reason whatever for excluding her 
from the professions which have hitherto been 


monopolies of men. 
ii eo. BL ve 
BLACKLEY.—The annual services in connection 
with the school and chapel here were held on May 12. 
The chapel was profusely decorated with plants and 
flowers, the freewill offerings of members and friends. 
Excellent sermons were preached by the Revs. J. T. 
Marriott, A. Rushton, and J. M‘Connochie, the 
ministers for the day, The chapel was crowded at 
each service, numbers in the evening being compelled 
to remain outside in the chapel] yard. The collections 
for the day amounted to £26, 16s, 4d, 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE, 
REY. E, ©. TOWNE, B.A, 
V. CONCLUSION, 
SINCE my last article came out, I have seen for the 
first time the discussion on Communion which 
appeared some three and a half years ago in these 
columns. In connection with that discussion there 
appeared, what I did not hear of at the time, a 
statement made by the Rey. J. F. W. Ware, who is 
now in the pulpit of Dr. Channing at Boston, U.S. 
Mr, Ware took the ground which I take in regard 
to Paul’s influence in establishing, after Christ, 
and upon his own idea, the Kyriac Supper. 


Myr. Ware said: “The accounts of the Lord’s 
Supper are given in the Gospels and in 
the [first] letter to the Corinthians. In pass- 


ing from one Gospel. to another it gains some- 
thing, till Paul rounds it off and puts it on the 
Church asa thing of perpetuity, with the damnatory 
clauses which seem to have done something to 
maintain it. In the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
John, it has nothing of an institution about it. Luke 
first suggests the idea of remembrance, but only as 
to the bread. Paul takes the further step of adding 
the idea to the cup. It seems, therefore, a Pauline 
institution, created by him as a memorial service to 
show his love for his master and to do him honour.” 

Mr. Ware’s judgment about it was that— 

“Tt should be left to every man to be used as one 
of many ways to fortify faith, establish character, 
and grow into a Christian life by remembering 
Christ ;” and that “something less formal should 
be devised, the occasion should be less frequent, it 
should be dissociated from all other services, and its 
aim be purely commemoration.” 

In comparison with this view, which puts the 
matter to one side, and in fact preserves a mere 
commemoration out of deference to historical tradi- 
tion, we propose to take away whatever Paul’s 
ordinance included which failed to carry out the 
example and spirit of Christ, and to get a purely 
Christ-like communion, in which the breaking of bread 
shall be, as it was in the hands of Christ, a symbol of 
worship and self-consecration, the use of which, 
while always including remembrance of Christ, may 
yet be so varied and enriched as to come, at suitable 
times, into the front of our services, as a festival of 
the Christian life. To the question asked by Mr. 
Darbishire in the discussion mentioned above—“ Can 
we not adopt a new custom which may be healthier 
for all of us ?”—the answer which our view gives is, 
get rid of Paul’s ordinance, and you will find in 
Christ’s example a suggestion of just the custom 
needed, which we can take up by a simple reforma- 
tion of what we now have, and a reformation 
which is a true restoration. Christ found the 
original simple idea of breaking of bread, which 
always had a true meaning of acknowledgment of 
God’s bounty, covered up in the Passover (or later) 
form of the feast of unleavened bread by special 
Levitical ideas—the devised Passover ideas. And 
while Christ himself took the former, and made it 
serve remembrance of God and consecration to God’s 
demand on us for brotherly love, Paul took the 
Passover ideas and made them serve his special pur- 
pose of an honour to Christ which Christ would not 
have accepted. Paul introduced the “ body and 
blood of the Lord” ordinance, where Christ would 
have had, and had had, only simple breaking of bread 
as a symbol of our trust and love. 

Christ had a constant habit of “breaking bread,” 
by way of a symbolic religious act. A reflec- 
tion of this appears in the attempt made in 
Luke (xxiy. 30) to show how a reappearance of 
Christ was known. It is said that “he became 
known to them in the breaking of the bread.” “ As 
he was at table with them, he took the bread, and 
blessed, and broke, and gave it to them, And their 
eyes were opened, and they knew him.” This at 
least shows the writer's belief that by simple break- 
ing of bread Christ could be known. And it should 
be remarked that the act was one of blessing God 
for the goodness shown in his bounties, and 
of consecration in return for these gifts. In 
no case, where the mention of blessing occurs, 
does the term used means that it was, as 
our customary ritualism has it, the bread 
which Christ blessed. He blessed God for that of 
which the bread was the symbol, The same usage 
is more than once mentioned in the book of Acts. 
“They were attending upon the fellowship, the break- 
ing of bread, and the prayers. And daily attending 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
in private, they partook of food with exultation and 
singleness of heart praising God.” On the first 
day of the week, when we had assembled to 
break bread.” The exact method of it is reflectad 
in the following:—“ And having taken a loaf, 
he (Paul) gave thanks to God in presence 
of all, and having broken it began to eat.” 
This, we hold, was a habit of Christ, apart from, 
as well as at, the Passover supper; and when 
he broke bread at the Passover supper, it was 
in the same sense as elsewhere, to aclmowledge God. 
This habitual act of Christ we may follow in more 
ways than one, Jn the communion, we adapt it to 
the united use of a congregation, and we give it the 
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widest and most varied meaning, because by conse- 
cration thus broadly conceived we best acknowledge 
God. Christ is amply remembered in it, but 
asa teacher and ‘an example, not as the religious 
object had in view by the service. The giver of 
every good and perfect gift is the religious object 
towards whom we turn in communion, such as 
Christ taught and exemplified. 

It was with the erring disciples that there grew 
up the habit of making Christ himself the one object 
of communion reverence, and it was especially with 
Paul that there came into use those ideas which 
have so largely covered up and destroyed the 
original and genuine Christ-like communion. It 
seems to haye come about in the following 
way:— Paul’s story of the matter, as his 
thoughts and his visions had made it up, was on 
record before the gospels were completed. His ideas 
crept into the gospels, especially Luke, and found a 
place in theix account of what Christ was reported 
to have said. Thus is accounted for the strange fact 
that Luke only represents Christ as having said, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” And the words 
about the body and the blood may well have come 
in the same way. Not only have they a meaning 
utterly foreign to the mind of Christ, but it can be 
shown whence they must have come, and that 
they do not and cannot represent the proper 
view of Christ’s relation to the matter, Dr. 
Edersheim makes a statement which shows that Paul 
may have got from Rabbinical authority the notion 
and the expression as to the body of Christ. Dr. 
Edersheim says :— 

“ The words associated with those sacred memories 
come with a strange sound when we find in Rab- 
binical writings the ‘Passover lamb’ designated as 
‘his body,’ or when our special attention is called to 
the cup known as ‘the cupof blessing which we 
bless;’ nay, when the very term for the Passover 
liturgy itself, the ‘Haggadah,’ which means ‘showing 
forth,’ is exactly the same as that used by St. Paul.” 

This being the case, we may well drop Paul’s 
Rabbinical use of Passover ideas, and recover 
Christ’s custom of making simple breaking of bread 
a symbol of our united dependence on God, and our 
communion together in this dependence as members 
one of another in human and Christian brotherhood. 
The united act has peculiar power; the simplicity of 
the symbol lends itself to great fulness and variety 
of meaning ; and while we by it, chiefly and directly, 
signify acknowledgment of God and consecration to 
His service, we never fail to commemorate Christ, 
in reality, if not in name, and according 
to the method He would enjoin. The ad- 
ministration of the form should be the closing 
part of a full special service, coming after the ser- 
mon, and embracing a special address and prayer, 
the partaking of the broken bread, and a hymn. 
No strict form of words is appropriate, but some= 
thing like—“ We break this bread as a symbol of 
God’s bounty ; we partake of it in common trust and 
love and self-consecration, desiring that there may be 
in us the mind that was in Christ ;” or, after special 
words of explanation, “ Let us unite to take it in the 
spirit that was in Christ.” Of course, it is entirely 
possible (as I have always done) to continue,—if 
desired,—the existing use of the cup, it is reduced 
to so little. But it is of the utmost importance 
to constantly make clear this rule, that any 

erson is at perfect liberty to pass the 
bread instead of taking it, and still more the cup, if 
to any it appear more satisfactory to omit the material 
element. But with simple breaking of bread, probaby 
few, if any, would continue to object to the outward 
form. And no pains should be spared to bring home 
to all the fact that the service, tile taking a pledge, 
is not only for all, but is especially for those who by 
weakness or temptation most need to have help. At 
this service, of all that we have, should we 
most compel them that are without to come 
in. The communion days should be at once 
fellowship festivals and seasons of quickening and 
revival. To the young especially, and to the child- 
ren, should the communion be made a festival of 
special religious impression, The simplicity, freedom, 
and significance of the service relieve it of all taint 
of ritualism, and put it in the power of the minister, 
with the aids at his command, to establish the days 
of communion (if not more than six in the year) as 
times of genuine refreshing above the common, when 
people and minister, young and old, the weak and 
the strong, unite in a sign of loyalty to the common 
Heavenly Father, the comman human brotherhood, 
and the pure example and Jaw of Christ. It would 
be especially appropriate if at general meetings from 
year to year the communion had a place, as after 
the sermon on Good Friday. Nothing could be more 
helpful than such joining in a simple act of allegiance. 


NrwcHurcH.—The anniversary services in con- 
nection with the Sunday school were held on Sunday 
last, when the Rev. A, Lazenby, the newly-appointed 


minister, delivered two exgellent discourses to large - 


and appreciative congreg\tions. Nothwithstanding 


‘the almost continuous. downpour of rain, which. 


doubtless prevented many from attending who 
otherwise would have done, and the extreme dulness 
of trade, the collections, together with donations 
since received, amounted to the handsome sum of 
£41, 2s, 6d, 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


MR. FERGUSON STILL AT HOME, 

After a prolonged sitting the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church, sitting at Edinburgh, agreed 
on Wednesday night, by 140 to 90 votes, to accept 
the Rey. Mr. Fergus Ferguson’s explanation of his 
views of the great fundamental article of the 
Christian faith and restore him to the exercise: of 
his ministerial functions, from which he had lately 
been suspended. 

HOW THE WORK PROCEEDS. 

Ata meeting of the John-street United Presby- 
terian Church session, held in Glasgow, attention 
was called by the clerk to the fact that their repre- 
sentative member, had in Presbytery voted con- 
sistently in favour of the Rev. F. Ferguson, A 
discussion followed, the result of which was that 
several members who favour the views of Mr. 
Ferguson withdrew from the session. Step by step 
the work goes on. In time the whole lump of 
Scottish orthodoxy will be leavened by even a 
stronger leaven than the mild liberalism of Mr. Fer- 
guson, 


VANITY IN RELIGION: MORE “HERESY.” 

Preaching at Inch, from Heclesiastes i. 2, the Rev. 
Dr. Service referred to vanity in religion, and 
remarked that ‘ when they said that all was vanity 
except religion, they referred to an extremely limited 
experience ; but when they said that all was vanity, 
especially religion, it was to be feared that religion 
had become to multitudes a part of the general 
vanity of their lives. Reading the discussions and 
debates on the alleged heresies of the time he said 
one was lost in the intricate metaphysical arguments, 
which were undistinguishable from utter darkness 
and had a suspicious resemblance to nonsense. He 
characterised the doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion as revolting to the conscience; of the utter 
inability of man to believe the Gospel, or to do or 
think anything but what was evil and only evil con- 
tinuously, as contrary to experience; and the 
condemnation to eternal punishment of the greater 
part of the human race as a libel upon God. 
The Gospel, the glad tidings of God’s charity 
and man’s eternal blessedness, had become a 
vast maze of metaphysics. Is the covenant of grace, 
he asked, any better than the covenant of works? 
If they were correctly described by many who 
undertook to describe them, he for one would rather 
have lived under the one than under the other. 
There were representations of Christianity going 
which made it appear that we were unfortunate in 
that we were not born Jews under the covenant of 
works, or Pagans under no covenant at all. There 
were a great many who were sound in the faith as to 
being saved by belief in Christ. Were they models 
of Christian character? Not atall! Nobody pre- 
tended they were—they did not pretend it themselves, 
All their justification and all their sanctification had 
not made them good, true, noble, anything at all but 
very middling or very sorry specimens of mankind. 
If there was any word to apply to this kind of 
Christianity more proper than another, it was vanity, 
something which is really nothing. He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous; he that lives Christ’s life, 
obeys Christ’s words, accepts Christ’s rule of love to 
God and man, is saved. This was the only ortho- 
doxy that was good for anything.” If all this be 
not “heresy ” of a very pronounced type, we should 
find it hard to say what is. Poor Fergus Ferguson 
isa perfectly “sound ” man by comparison with Dr. 
Service. My, F. should join the “ Establishment.” 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of this society was held on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 8th inst., in the 
Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars. The chair was 
occupied by Sir J. CLARKE LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P., 
president of the society; and among those present 
were the Revs, Wysard, minister of the German 
Church, Denmark Hill; A.D. Schedema, minister of 
the Dutch Church, Austinfriars ; R. Spears, T. Dunker- 
ley, B.A., T. Rix, M. C. Gascoigne, E. M. Grant (Maid- 
stone), J. Worthington, C. Howe, T. L. Marshall, 
H. Ierson, M.A.; and Messrs, H. New, president of 
the British and Kpreign Unitarian Association; A, 
Preston, and A*Titford (secretaries), and D, Martineau 
(treasurer) ; J. T. Preston, H.- Jeffrey, T. C. Clarke, 
R. Pinnock (Newport, Isle of Wight), B. Lewis, W. 
Plimpton, N, M. Tayler, J. T. Hart, &c.. 

The PRESIDENT, on rising to address the meeting, 
was greeted with cheers. He said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, a good many years have passed since the first 
meeting of the London District Unitarian Society was 
held. I find that I have before me the first annual 
report, the date of which is 1861,.and the first ques- 
tion which naturally arises when that circumstance is 
called to our mind is, What position do Unitarians 
oceupy now in he to the public? Do the 
same reasons preyail now which prevailed then, and | 
induced those who were attached to Unitarian Christ- 


public at. large, and what little information they 
do possess is derived from their opponents 
by whom the most serious misrepresentations of 
their doctrines are constantly made from) the 
pulpit.” Now Iam. not aware that there has been. 
any great change as far as that is concerned inregard 
to a great many of the pulpits that exist at the 
present time in London and its vicinity, and my own 
impression is that the time has not gone by when all 
who hold and believe in the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity should cease to use their best endeavours 
for making those opinions known in order that those 
who are at present in ignorance of those things may 
know what they really are, and, once knowing them, 
I believe very many people will be prepared to 
receive them, and seein them principles of very 
great value. (Hear hear.) I know it is sometimes 
said both by friends and opponents that the time of 
controversy is past, and that times haye changed, 
and that we no longer need to go into the differences 
which prevail amongst professing bodies of Christians 
But it has often occurred to me, as no doubt 
it has to many of you, that those who make 
use of such expressions have possibly for 
themselves passed through the period of con- 
troversy, if I may use the term, and they forget to 
bear in mind that there are multitudes around them 
who passed through the same stage and who know as 
little about Unitarian opinion as people entertained 
some 20, 50, or even 100 years ago. Now with the 
knowledge of these facts present to our minds, I think 
the time has not come when the exertions of such 
a society as this should become in any way less 
active or less forward. It must be within the 
experience of many present thatinthe course of their 
lives they have met with persons who entertain. 
the most extraordinary notions with regard to 
Unitarians and the opinions they hold. Some who 
profess to undervalue what is termed the propageedes 
method seem to think that it is of very little 
consequence what opinions a man holds—conduct is 
all and. all. But then the thought naturally 
occurs to us whether opinions do not exercise some 
influence upon conduct. (Hear, hear.) And here 
I will venture to read the following—because I some-= 
times think it is of value to record some of the 
old thoughts expressed by the men who took an 
active partin working the society a few years ago :— 
“Unitarians, regarding a belief of, or a mere assent 
to, the truth of propositions upon evidence as not a 
virtue, nor unbelief a vice, are nevertheless sensible 
of the infinite value of a right belief in guiding men’s 
thoughts and actions, and trace many important evils 
to what they conceive to be errors of belief in their 
fellow-men.” Now, I apprehend that nothing in the. 
shape of uncharitableness could be charged against 
such an expression, and I do trust that whatever 
action may be taken by Unitarians they will ever 
bear in mind the great proposition I haye just read, — 
and that their eargerness to make known their own — 
views and to make converts will never induce them 
to think or act uncharitably. (Hear, hear.) The spirit 
of charity will, I trust, ever be cherished amongst — 
us, and the greater the manifestation. of zeal and 
energy the greater will be the Christian charity 
accompanying them, Now, as I just remarked, there 
is to be found not only amongst ourselves but out- 
side our own body an indifference as to anything like 
definite opinion. I venture to think that indiffer- 
ence upon any subject is at all events an evil; 
whatever is worth possessing or thinking about is 
worth telling other people about, and whether our 
beliefs exist in regard to science, philosophy, or 
theology, it is our duty to do something to induce 
those who are near and dear to us to share the 
opinions which we ourselves regard as of value, 
(Hear, hear.) In fact, itsometimes seems to me that- 
this indifference to definite opinions is carried by 
some people to such an extreme degree that they 
hold and advocate a Christianity without any tint or 
shade— what is called colourless Christianity. 
We have seen in a good many cases the 
result of such teaching. It means that 
leave to others to fill in the deeper shades, 
our Christianity be of that colourless nature, 
depend upon it we shall find that there is 
some very active member of that Church which calls 
itself Catholic, adding thereto a good, deep, strong, 
red tint of colour. Or you run the risk of hayi 
your colourless Christianity disfigured by a 
darker shade—a shade so dark that, whereas 
might in the neutral tint of Anglicism find a fe 
shades of liberal Christianity as well as a few 
of what I have just termed the deep redcolour, 
we get to what I should call the black mark 
belief, we find that all our tints of Christiani 
appear altogether, (Hear, hear.) These, la 
gentlemen, are my own views, which I 
think are not altogether formed upon 
because I could present to you case 
-which has come within my own e3 
occurrences such as I have just sketched, 
happened to many femili ies bearing v 
names amongst Unitarians themselves, and 
in almost every case the cause to the disli 
who had the traini of the youl 
opinions whatever upon their n 


ian principles to exert themselves in some degree | few 


with the view of making known those principles to | | 


the people of London generally? I find one ’ 

in the second report of the society which reads as 
follows: “The real nature of the Pere Unita- 
rian Christianity is very little understood by the 
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members upon the successful establishment, on a 
permanent basis, of a place of worship at Stepney 
Green. The chapel now stood in the hands of trustees 
entirely free of debt—a result due to the generous 
assistance of many kind friends, Mr. Martineau then 
read his report upon the finances of the society, 

The PRESIDENT briefly moved the reception and 
adoption of the reports. 

Mr. J. T. Preston, in seconding the resolution, 
concurred with the President in contending that, 
however great the need for such a society as this 
thirty years ago, at the time of its establishment, an 
equally urgent and pressing necessity existed in the 
present day. While admitting that the society had 
not succeeded as fully as might have been hoped and 
indeed expected (a result, by the way, common to 
human institutions), the speaker urged that the fact 
the society had called into existence some three or 
four sound and flourishing communities of Unitarian 
Christians afforded good ground for congratulation, 
Then, while it might be said that the progress 
and growth of Unitarian principles was not so 
apparent as could be wished, it was not to be 


denied that Unitarian principles had very greatly 
leavened and permeated other denominations of 
Christians. (Applause.) 

The Rey, T, L, MarsHALL had not any opposition 
to the policy pursued by the committee ; on the con- 
trary, he heartily approved the affording assistance to 
congregations such as Stepney Green ; buthe ventured 
to enter a plea for some help towards the gallant 
little i yp boa at South Camberwell, which was 
led by Mr. Carter, one of the best ministers of his 
kindin London. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand 
he regretted to see again in the accounts the item of 
£18. 12s. paid in support of Pimlico congregation, 
and urged the desirability of discontinuing what was 
obviously a forlorn hope. He desired to suggest the 
delivery under the direction and auspices of the 
society of series of lectures upon those scientifico- 
theological and historical subjects which would excite 
interest among those whom they desired to win. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hoare (treasurer) desired, on behalf of the 
Notting Hill congregation, to thank the society for 
the valuable assistance it had rendered in the estab- 
lishment of a chapel in that locality. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Rey. T.DUNKERLEY (of Stamford-street Chapel) 
moved—“ That, looking to the unsettled state of the 
religious world and the conflict that is going on 
between scepticism on the one hand and extreme 
sacerdotalism on the other, it is more than ever 
desirable that a liberal Christianity should be pro- 
mulgated calculated to meet the wants of those who 
desire such a resting place, and this meeting would 
urge upon all friends the necessity of affording this 
society more ample means to enable it to enlarge its 
sphere of operations.” In eloquent and forcible 
language the speaker dwelt upon the points raised by 
the resolution, and urged the necessity it set forth. 

Mr. T. C, CLARKE seconded the resolution, and in 
the course of his remarks said Unitarians as liberal 
Christians ought to seize every opportunity of 
joining other bodies of liberal Christians with the 
view of strengthening them and themselves also. 
This desire for union, he further contended, should 
be based upon devotion and piety, and concord as to 
the best rules for the guidance of human conduct, 
rather than upon intellectual agreement as to abstract 


‘dogmas. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. BRANNON referred to the circumstances under 
which the Southampton congregation had been estab- 
lished and prospered as ground for encouragement 
in future efforts, 

Mr. Herbert New had much pleasure in moving 
the re-election of the president and vice-presidents of 
the society, The main object of this society had 
been the establishment of worshipping communities, 
and it could’not be denied that their success in that 
respect had been fairly satisfactory. He referred to 
the meeting held the night before of the Congrega- 
tional Union as the beginning, not the end, of a new 
era of things. The Unitarians, as a body, were far in 
advance of the Congregationalists. He looked to that 
society not only with the greatest interest, but with 
the greatest hope—(applause)—a sentiment which 
was echoed by subsequent speakers. 

The Rey. J. WoRTHINGTON seconded the resolution, 
which was then put and passed. 

‘The Rey. H. Ierson moved the appointment of 
officers. This, on being seconded, was put and carried. 

Mr. MARSHALL moved, Mr, PLimprTon seconded, 
and it was resolved, that the retiring secretaries be 
re-elected. 

Mr, JEFFERY moved, Mr, A. TiTFoRD seconded, 
and it was resolved that the thanks of the meeting 
be accorded to the minister and congregation of the 
Stamford-street Chapel for the use of the building. 

On the motion of Mr. Hart, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the president, and the proceedings closed. 


Lonpon:: SunpDAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION.—We are 
informed that at the approaching annual meeting 
of this association in Whit-Week the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal has consented to take the chair, and the 
Rev. John Page Hopps will read a paper on “ Feed 
My Lambs.” 4 si 

OLDHAM.—The anniversary services were held on 
Sunday. Inthe morning and evening the preacher 
was the Rey. William Binns, of Birkenhead. In the 
afternoon a children’s service was held, when an 
address was delivered by the Rev. J. Freeston, of 
Blackley, to teachers, scholars, and parents, The 
collections amounted to about £28, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES, 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige it they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—We learn that the 
Rev. J. H. Smith, of Dewsbury, has been appointed 
to the long vacant pulpit of Sydney, New South 
Wales. We offer our best wishes both to Mr. Smith 
and the congregation, which we shall look to see 
revived and strengthened under his ministry, 

AINSWoRTH.—On Sunday last the second meeting 
of the season of the Bury District Sunday School 
Union was held here, but owing to the unfavourable 
state of the weather prevailing at the time, there was 
not so good an attendance as on former occasions. 
The Rey. E. Turland presided. After the usual busi- 
ness had been transacted, Mr. Darbyshire, of Stand, 
read a paper on “ The Duty of Sunday Schoo! Teachers 
in the Present European Crisis.” He said he thought 
it was the duty of Sunday School teachers, and of 
every right-minded minister, to preach the doctrine 
of peace under the present circumstances. A dis- 
cussion followed, in which took part—the Chairman, 
My. Dewhurst, Mr. Holt, and Mr. Allen. Mr. Darby- 
shire was then called upon to reply. Mr. Allen 
moved, and Mr. Darbyshire seconded, that the 
“Declaration against War” be signed by the chair- 
man on behalf of the meeting, and forwarded to 
R. N. Philips, Esq., M.P.,and Mr. Gladstone. A vote of 
thanks to the essayist and the chairman followed, 
and a hymn and prayer brought the proceedings to a 
close. 

LrEeps: HunsLeT.—The Rey. M.S. Dunbar, M.A., 
late of Horsham, who has been appointed to this 
pulpit, began his ministry on Sunday last, preaching 
in the morning on “ Religion,” and in the evening on 
“Liberty in Theology.” He said he hoped to be able 
to teach religion according to the simplicity 
that is in Christ. Religion had not been made 
a mysterious thing by Christ, but was the spirit 
of love to God and man. It would fall to him 
occasionally to deal with speculation and doctrinal 
subjects, but this would only be in order to clear 
away what tended to obscure to some minds the 
simplicity of religion. He would try to have some true 
and earnest words to utter, and if his hearers came 
prepared to receive a blessing in some part of the 
service, he believed their meeting together would 
help the growth of the spirit of religion in their 
hearts, and of its fruits in their lives. 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET, — On Tuesday, 
May 21st, a tea party in connection with the com- 
mittee of the Temperance Society and a few of their 
friends, to the number of about fifty, was held, after 
which the chair was taken by the Rey. F. Summers. 
The meeting was also addressed by Messrs. Win- 
stanley, Edwards, M‘Naully, and Deyes; and songs 
were also given by several other friends, A very 
pleasant and enjoyable evening was brought to a 
close by social games in the schoolroom. 

Lonpon: THE Rev. H. R. HAWEIS ON THE 
SABBATH,—On Sunday evening week the Rey. H. R. 
Haweis gavean able address in his own church, St. 
James’s, Marylebone, on the subject of the observance 
of the Sabbath. He took as his text the account of 
the healing of the man with the withered hand, and 
referred to the passage preceding, relating to the 
disciples plucking ears of corn on the Sabbath. 
After describing at some length the strict observance 
which was enforced under the Mosaic law, he said 
that we in this age did not feel bound to adhere 
strictly to the letter, but to the spirit of the 
observance of the seventh day as a day of rest from 
work of every kind. What we felt it our duty to do 
was to get our minds and bodies into as sound 
and healthy a state as possible, and if this end 
could best be attained by walking five miles on 
Sunday, we should take that exercise by all means. 
If some people were improved by going to church 
in the morning and walking in the evening, or 
others by walking in the morning and going to 
church in the evening, let them follow what really 
edified them, always provided that they went to 
church in a proper spirit and worshipped in an 
earnest manner. A person who did not go to church 
twice on Sunday was not guilty of a sin, nor was a 
person who went three times necessarily very pious 
on that account, Mr. Haweis knew some excellent 
people in Scotland who were so strict about Sunday 
labour that they would not go for a walk on Sunday 
afternoon except to church, and who would be very 
much shocked at the production of a needle and 
thread even in case of need. He concluded by 
saying that Sunday was essentially a day of rest, but 
that it was not necessarily a day to be spent in 
church or in moping at home, An hour, or even 
only half an hour, at church would, if spent in 
earnest devotion, rouse a religious feeling in the 
mind, and the remainder of the day might be spent 
in healthful recreation without desecrating the 
Sabbath. 

Lonpon: Tur Maun, Norrine Hin1.—The con- 
gregation held their annual meeting at this church on 
Wednesday evening, 15th inst. There was a large 
and influential attendance. Sir J. Clarke Lawrence, 
Bart. M.P., was in the chair, supported by Messrs. 
Hoar and Biss, the honorary treasurer and secretary. 
The report of the committee for the past year was 
read, and conveys evidence of a well rooted vitality. 
Thebuilding of apermanent church isin contemplation. 
The Sunday school attached to this church is in an 
especially satisfactory condition. The teachersin it are 
real workers,which accounts for the very small per cent- 


age of absenteesfrom the names enrolled on the books. 
A penny bank is also in operation, and the result of 
its working is a strong evidence of thrift existing 
among the poorer members of this society. There is 
also a society of the ladies of the congregation for 
the assistance of the poorer female members, pro- 
viding necessaries for the mothers and also for the 
infants. The minister, the Rey. Charles Howe, is 
held in affectionate esteem by his congregation, and 
joins heartily with them in every good work. Sundry 
resolutions were proposed by the gentlemen present. 
The intervals were filled by performances of the well- 
trained ¢hoir. Some of the solos were very pleasing 
to those present, and reflected much credit upon the 
performers as well as upon those from whom they 
had received their instruction. The proceedings 
terminated about 10 30 p.m. 

MANCHESTER: LOWER MOSLEY-STREET MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT SocrETY:—The annual meeting of this 
society took place on Saturday evening, May 18, 
About 150 sat down to tea, and at seven o’clock the 
Rey. 8. A. Steinthal took the chair, The Secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds, jun., read the report of the work 
of the past session, in which it was stated that there 
had been delivered before the society a series of 29 
lectures, essays, and readings on a great variety of 
subjects of practical importance. The average at- 
tendance at lectures had been 105, at the ordinary 
meetings 51. As in the two previous years, classes 
for the study of special subjects had been established 
to the number this year of 23, embracing 11 subjects 
in science and art, as well as classes in French, 
English language, Latin, book-keeping, sewing and 
cutting out, &c. Four hundred and thirty persons of 
both sexes joined the society, and the total number 
on the class lists was 644, with an average attendance 
from October till May of 313, The report was accepted 
as on the whole very satisfactory. It was announced 
that the classes would bo re-opened next session, and 
every effort made, by better organization, more com- 
plete apparatus, and the best available teachers, to 
render them worthy of the work they aim to do, 
The meeting was addressed by the chairman, Dr. 
Marcus, Mr. W. H. J. Traice, Mr. Wade, and Mr. C. B, 
West, and the proceedings were pleasantly diversified 
by the excellent singing of Mrs. Warren, Miss Smith, 
Miss Leyland, Mr. N. Dumyille, and the pianoforte 
playing of Miss Salomonson. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—The Daily Exchange has the 
following:—The Rey. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, 
who is well-known in name in connection with the 
advanced opinions of the Unitarian body, preached 
in Christ Church, Corporation Road, on Sunday last. 
When it was announced that that gentleman was 
about to pay a visit to Middlesbrough, it evoked 
considerable curiosity in other than Unitarian circles; 
we have therefore given a rather more lengthy 
account than is our usual custom, feeling sure that 
many of our readers who do not belong to that body 
will be interested in learning what are the views of 
the more advanced exponents of the Unitarian creed. 
We may state that the attendances were large, 
both at morning and evening services, The rey. 
gentleman’s subject on Sunday night was “ What 
think ye of Christ?” He commenced by saying that 
this was become a test question both inside and out- 
side of the Church. According to the answer given 
so was man’s destiny fixed, both present and future, | 
by dogmatists. He spoke of the injustice and wrong 
that was done to largenumbers of earnest, intelligent, 
and good men by subjecting them to persecution ° 
here, and dooming them to perdition hereafter, 
simply for what was considered speculative or theo- 
logical error. A man’s belief was generally deter- 
mined by his training or associations, and to think 
that the great and good God, or the great and good 
Jesus, would subject men to punishment in the future 
because of mistakes they might make concerning his 
person, was derogatory to the character of God and 
of Christ. He would rather believe that God would 
pity his erring children, for falling into unavoidable 
errors concerning their views of his person, and 
help them out of their mistakes. This was what a 
good man would do, and God was better than the 
best of men, He would like to take the question 
out of the domain of theology, and look at it 
in a practical light. The great object to be gained 
was that our thoughts concerning Christ should have 
an influence for good in the moulding of our 
characters. For example, if a man believed in the 
Godhead of Christ, the great point was this, was he 
trying to embody in his own spit, and life, and 
business, and conduct, the Godlike qualities which 
constitute the essence of perfection in the Godhead 
which he believed? If he was not, then his belief 
was of no value. On the other hand, if he believed 
in the simple humanity of Christ—believed that he 
was God’s son and our brother, and possessed the 
perfection of human nature, the great point was, was 
he striving to come up to the stature of a man in 
Christ? If his belief in Christ and his thoughts of 
Christ did not contribute to this end, then his belief 
and professions concerning him were simply a bag of 
wind. Christ was the light of the world—the great 
guide of humanity, the way to Sod, to truth, virtue, 
to happiness, to heaven; and he agreed with Mr. 
Gladstone who said “that those who bear the best 
likeness to Christ were most truly and surely his.” 
He would have these words written in letters of gold 
and placed over every church and chapel door in the 
land. They would surely help to banish the spirit of 
exclusiveness and bitterness and dogmatism, and 
infuse the spirit of Christian charity and love. If 
this sentiment be right, and we all feel it is, then 
men of every creed—Catholics, Protestants, Church- 
men, Dissenters, Trinitarians, Unitarians, and no 
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arians at all, were all Christ’s, just in proportion as 
they bore his likeness and cherished his divine spirit 
of purity, love, forgiveness, devotion to God, to truth, 
to goodness and humanity. The question was not an 
arithmetical problem about three or one, but what 
think we of Christ as a teacher, as a moralist, above 
all as an exemplar? It was also a question of still 
greater importance what our great, living, loving 
Brother thinks of us. What were we doing by way 
of treading in his footsteps and striving to earn the 
title of disciples, by “ bearing much fruit ?” 

NorrinGHAM: HicgH PAVEMENT.—The annual 
meeting of the Provident Society was+held in 
the girls’ schoolroom on Monday evening, May 6th. 
Mr. C, Atkey, the president, occupied the chair, 
and a large number of members were present. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—President, Mr. T. Salisbury; vice-president, 
Mr. W: Norwebb; treasurer, Mr. J. Black; secretary, 
Mr. T. W. Lewis; auditors, Messrs. J. H. Richards 
and C. Potts; committee, Messrs. J. W. Clarke, W. 
Ellis, R. J. Simons, G, Richards, A. Colton, and A. 
Tlussey. The newly-elected president then took the 
chair, after which the report and balance sheet were 
presented, After a long discussion the meeting was 
adjourned to Monday evening, June 3rd, at eight 
wclock, to further consider the report, and especially 
the question of registration. The balance sheet 
shows a gain on the year of £56, 16s, 4d., being £20 less 
than last year’s gain. The balance in possession of the 
society is £1,452. 6s, 3d.—A few ladies and gentlemen, 
members of the choir and congregation, haye formed 
themselves into a society, to be called the “ High 
Pavement Choral Society,” Nottingham, with the 
two fold object of improving their knowledge of 
vocal music, and of rendering musical assistance at 
meetings in connection with the congregation. Mr, 
William Wright, organist, has kindly consented to 
act as conductor. The society meet for practice 
every Thursday night, at 715. There are vacancies 
in the bass and tenor parts. 

Stanp An important meeting of the seatholders 
was held'on Sunday last, Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., in 
the chair, at which it was resolved to form a register of 
persons qualified to vote at congregational meetings, 
and to have grave spaces assigned to them in the 
chapel yard. The neat and attractive appearance of 
the chapel surroundings is now much admired. ~ 

SWINTON AND KNuTSFORD.—The controversy goes 
on in the Swinton paper over the refusal of the 
Wesleyan minister to attend a temperance meeting 
at which the Unitarian minister was to be present. 
Mr. Harrison concludes a long letter with the follow- 
ing:—“ About three weeks ago a Wesleyan Methodist 
died at Knutsford, and had to be buried in the 
beautiful little burial ground connected with the 
Unitarian chapel. It was natural the family would 
like their own minister to officiate, and my friend, 
the Rey. J. B. Lloyd, the Unitarian minister, gladly 
made way, and placed the chapel and everything 
belonging to it at the Wesleyan minister's disposal. 
‘Look on this picture, and on that. Which do your 
readers think is most in accordance with the spirit of 
Christ ?” 

TAUNTON,—The an diversary of the Sunday school 
in connection with this place of worship ' was 
held on Sunday, when the Rey. John Birks, pastor, 
preached morning and evening to large congrega- 
tions. The morning discourse was from Ezekiel, 
xviii, chapter, part of fourth verse; and in the eyen- 
ing from Ist John iil., partof 14th verse. The chapel 
was tastefully decorated, the pulpit, communion 
table, and all round the front of the galleries having 
received special care and attention, while baskets of 
choice flowers were suspended between the pillars. 
The musical part of the service, under the direction 
of My. Philpott, was admirably rendered, and con- 
tributed greatly to the pleasure and success of the 
day. Liberal collections were made for the schools. 

YEOvVIL.—On Sunday week, spring services were held 
in this chapel, which was decorated with every descrip- 
tion of flowers which could be produced, cowslips 
being in the ascendant. Considerable taste was dis- 
played in their arrangement. The preacher was Mr. 
H. E. Bunce, of Frome, whose subject in the morning 
was “The Providence of God,” and in the evening 
“ Christ an Admirer of Nature.” Collections were 
made for the Western Christian Union, <A social tea 
meeting was held on Monday evening, at which about 
50 persons were present. The chair was taken by 
Mr. H. E. Bunce, and selections of music ren- 
dered by the chapel choir, under the direction of 
Myr. Hyde, one of the organists, who also presided 
at the piano. Votes of thanks were given with genial 
heartiness to the friends who had so tastefully decorated 

the chapel, to those who had provided the tea, and to 
’ the choir for the services thSy had rendered. 
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To the Etitors.—I find in the paper read by the 
Rev. J. Birks before; the Western Unitarian and Free 
Cristian Union, on * The best means at the disposal 
of the Union for aiding in the Sunday-school work of 
the district,” Devonport is reported as being without 
a Sunday school. Will you allow me to correct this 
mistake, for we have a school numbering 50 scholars 
and six teachers? This being the result of less than 
two years’ work, I think we, at Devonport, have no 
reason to despair.—Very truly yours, 

ALLINE E, Hoop, 

10, St, Jean D’Acre Terrace, Stoke, 

20th May, 1878, - 


[Apvv. ] beautiful and simple religion, as no merely eontro- 
KINGS LYNN CHURCH DEBT AND SUNDAY | Versial efforts once or twice a year can ever do, Fke 
SCHOOLS. pecuniary difficulty is in the way, however, of my . 


helping you, and of others helping you, as I should 
like, Perhaps one of the worst ‘devils’ one has 
to contend with, after one has freed one’s mind from 
‘orthodoxy’ is anempty purse. This in many cases, . 
I fear, damps enthusiasm, hinders personal usefulness, 
curtails what to many would be beneficent activities, 
and so too often hinders the spread of our faith— 
Ever sincerely yours,” &c. 

The above letter has been a great encouragement 
tome,and has stirred me up to try to do a little more, 
Nothing but the above difficulty has stayed my hands 
hitherto, and had money when needed been more 
easily procurable, we should haye had worship here 
before now. Our first hearers will consist principally 
of the poorer and middle class, and others ofa slightly 
higher grade would perhaps follow in time, so that 
we might do without help from sympathisers. But 
we cannot do so at present. I wish the writer of the 
letter from which I made the extract had allowed 
me to put his name. My name is, I am sorry to say, 
indispensable, as, should any aid be offered it must 
come direct to me, as I am sole agent here now, and 
managed the business of the former lectures.—I am, 
sir, yours respectfully, ELizA HADDOCK, 

Rose Cottage, Horncastle, May 13, 1878. 


CREWKERNE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE 
POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT. 

To the Editors.—At the time when the Western 
Unitarian and Free Christian Union was holding its 
spring meeting at Trowbridge, an invalid friend was 
visiting me. This and other circumstances preyented 
me from being present at the meeting. _ I learn, 
however, from your report that the Rey. John Birks, 
of Taunton, read an interesting paper on Sunday 
Schools, in which he gives a tabulated statement of 
certain district populations, and the number of 
Unitarian Sunday schools contained in them. It 
seems to me that a tabular statement which 
represents aggregated large numbers of regi 
tration sub-districts, instead of the actual number 
of the population of such township or parish as 
contains a Unitarian church, is in danger of being 
misunderstood. Probably many readers of the 
Unitarian Herald, who see the table of populations 
given by Mr. Birks, will imagine, for instance, that 
Crewkerne contains a parish population of 8,243, 
whereas this is the population, not of the one parish 
of Crewkerne, but of eight parishes grouped together, 
seven of which are not in the least degree available 
for Unitarian interests and purposes. The actual 
/ population of Crewkerne is only 4,869. It is very 
much to be regretted that Mr, Birks has not given us 
the parish populations in every place in the Western~ 
Union where there is a Unitarian congregation. Itis 
due to Crewkerne to say that we have not wholly 
given up Sunday-school work, for a class is held at 
the minister’s house every Sunday afternoon.—I am, 
yours respectfully, WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

Crewkerne, May 21st, 1878. cry tt 


RTS COMING WEEK. .- 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. EB. Ceredig Jones will 

reach, morning and evening. E ; 

DEVONPORT: Curist CuurcH.—On Sunday, services by 
Rey. J. Longland, subjects, Morning, “Is the Love of Goda 
Real Pleasure.” Evening, ‘‘ Who and What are we P” ¢ 

HEYWOOD.—Cn Sunday, school sermons by the Rey. D. 
Walmsley, B.A., afternoon and evening. 

LONDON: Domestic Misston.—On Sunday, annual sermons 
at Hackney. Preacher: Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A. On Mon- 
day, annual meeting at University Hall. 

MANCHESTER: SrraANGrwAys.—On Sunday the Rey. J. T, 
Marriott will preach ong ae va 

MANCHESTER: MermortaL Hatt.—On Monday, lecture by 
the Rev. OC. C. Coe. fee Wie hie ein 

MANCHESTER: MrmortaL Haty.—On Thursday, rehearsal 
for Whit-Sunday. : w/ 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday, morning and evening, se! 


hd +. 
the Rev. Wm. Binns. : ‘ Ce shes ee : 
RIVINGTON On Sunday, annual sefinoa in the aftmoon, 
afternoon and 
MIB 2 


To the Editors —Kindly allow me to express, by 
means of your paper, the warmest thanks of my 
people and myself to those who have already so 
generously responded to our appeal on behalf of the 
above movement, and to urge this matter upon the 
sympathy of all who have the interests, endeavours, 
and prosperity of our Church near their heart. To 
many it may seem that, with so many educational 
organisations and influences at work in our day, 
there is much less need for the perpetuation of the 
institution known as the “Sunday School” than there 
once was; and that our Church, on which the calls 
for her permanent ministry to new congregations 
which are being established in many parts and for 
the circulation of her literature were never more 
urgent, nor the prospects of reward in these 
directions of service never more pleasing and 
sure, would do well to expend the resources at 
her command, and direct her energies to meeting these 
supposed more imperative claims. I grant the cases 
are very few, if any, where this institution isrequired 
for purposes of secular education ; but was there ever 
more necessity for distinctly religious instruction of, 
and for our Church to imitate the Master in his 
attitude towards, children than now? Can she pos- 
sibly meet the demands of the age upon her in any 
better and more successful way than by exhibiting a 
tender and loving interest in their spiritual culture 
and progress, and by seeking, wherever and whenever 
there is opportunity, to instil into their minds such 
views of God, of life’s requirements and responsibi- 
lities, and of the possibilities and prospects of the 
human soul, as will be to them a perpetual joy, an 
inspiration to noble service in after years, and from 
which they will never have to turn, as some of us 
have had to do, from teachings which were forced 
upon us in the passivity of our childhood, with tears 
and an agony of soul, the bitterness of which no 
words can tell, and which have led others into open 
reyolt against every phase of Christianity, and sha- 
dowed many lives with a sad and blighting scepticism. 

BARNARD GISBY, 
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King’s Lynn, May 15th. 
MISSIONARY WORK WANTED IN HORNCASTLE. 


To the Editors—Some of your readers will doubt- 
less remember that at the time of the jubilee lectures 
some very praiseworthy efforts were made by the 
Eastern Mission for the enlightenment of the little 
town of Horncastle, and for that purpose. the 
Rey. A. Hood, then of Boston, now of Devon- 
port, was deputed lecturer. His ministrations 
were highly appreciated by all his hearers; 
and, though the truths he advocated called 
forth-occasional opposition, yet by the majority he 
was invariably applauded. He lectured here seven 
times to audiences varying from 50 to 200 and up- 
wards ; and when he left for Devonport great regret 
was expressed by his audience. 

The interest shown in liberal Christianity was the 
same when in the following year the Rey. A. Gordon, 
then of Norwich, now of Belfast, also lectured here, 
His lectures, two in number, were also of. great ser- 
vice. The Swedenborgians, who during the first 
lecture raised very strong objections, so thoroughly 
approved of his second as to beg him to print it, so 
fully did they endorse the truth of its subject matter. 

I fear Mr. Gordon has never yet complied with this 
request, but I ardently wish he would, Ever since 
May, 1877, we have been without public ministrations 
here. The chief causes of this stoppage in the work 
have been two, 2.é., the want of preachers or lecturers, 
and (by far the most formidable hindrance of all) the 
want of money. The only two rooms we could get 
for our meetings were hired at a very expensive 
rate, and the use of the British school, which we 
might have had much cheaper, was denied us, through 
a spirit existing in the British school committee 
similar to that which has recently been shown at 
King’s Lynn. Still we think a cause might spring up in 
Horncastle, could any of our Unitarian Sacieties or 
benevolent individuals help us. 

There are several Uniyersalists here, and prejudice 
and staunchness in fayour of “orthodoxy” seem in 
many minds gradually giving way. I have long 
thought that, instead of more lectures, occasional 
services in the week, when they did not interfere 
with the religious services of others, would be of far 
more permanent benefit. 

A minister who resides at no great distance will be 
willing to preach and conduct a service for us, as 
soon as arrangements can be made; and another 
gentleman has promised to do what he can. 

From the minister above named I received a letter 
a few days since, from which, with his permission, I 
make an extract. 

“In reply to your letter, which contains so many 
interesting ian ae about the Unitarian mission in 
your town, let me assure you that the reading of it 
has given me much delight, and that you have 
my warmest sympathy in your work, and may 


by the Rev. Jas. Harwood, B.A. 
SWINTON.—On Sunday, annual sermons, 
evening, by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 


BIRTH. 


BRAMLEY.—On the 22nd inst., at Claremont Crescent, | 
the wife of Herbert Bramley, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 
OTLEY—WOOLLEN.—On the 22nd inst., at the 
Norfolk-streat, Sheffield, by the Rey. Eli Fay, assis 
Rev. George Knight, B.C. Otley, third son of Mr. 
Otley, of Meadow Works, to Alice Nicholsor 
daughter of Mr. Charles Woollen, of 14, Hay 


cards. 
DEATH. | i} 
CLEGG.—On the 15th inst., at Ivy Bank, © 
Manchester, Josiah, youngest son of the late J 
Daisy Mount, Newchurch. 


-—B UPTURES.— Exhibition Prize Me 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, © 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Sppportin Belts, Chest 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


CCO.—We-again beg to draw ai 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to br 
notice of the public for the first ti 
Natural, Light Wine of chai 
added, the produce of the Si esta 
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depend on any active co-operation of mine | ~ We have pl in being able to ar af 
that circumstances may make prea Ap reduce the prioe to i eee i 
me say to you, as I have already said A, Per DOZEN, | 
that a few days’ notice will bring me very. ae ati oes 2 09 ioe ee ee 


gladly into-your midst. I wish there were no pecu- 
niary difficulties in the way to prevent my coming 
now and again to conduct a purely religious service, 
for I do think this, after all, is the better way of 
work, By this method we are enabled to familiarize 
the popular mind with all the positive aspects of our 
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Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. Joun PHILLI ps, 55, 
Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


ROSS -STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday 
evening next, a LECTURE by the Rev. W. GASKELL, 
on ‘The Christian Sunday not the Jewish Sabbath.” All seats 
free. Offertory. : 
LACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, June 2nd, the Rev. A. 
RUSHTON will conduct the services. Morning 10 45; 
evening, 6 30. Collections. 


PPERTHORPE CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD. 

SCHOOL SERMONS on Sunday, June 2nd. Preacher: 
The Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., of Nottingham. Services 
20 45 and 6 30.’ Collections. 


IGHFIELD CHAPEL 
LEEDS.—_SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SER- 
VICES, next Sunday, June 2nd. Preacher: The Rev. J. 
FREESTON, of Blackley, Manchester. Services: Afternoon, 
230; evening, 6. ; 


ACKNEY: NEW GRAVEL PIT CHAPEL, 
: PARADISE PLACE.—The ANNUAL SERMONS on 
Behalf of the Sunday and Day Schools will be preached on 
Sunday, June 2, in the morning by the Rev. CHARLES 
WICKSTEED, B.A.; in the evening by the Rev. C. J. PERRY, 
minister-elect of Hope-street Chapel, Liverpool. Morning 
service at eleven, evening at seven o’clock. 


INS WORTH,.—On Sunday, June 2nd, TWO 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. J. T. WHITE- 
HEAD, of Hackney. Services, afternoon and evening, at three 
o'clock and 630. Collections will be made on behalf of the 
funds of the Day and Sunday Schools. 


INDLEY.—SCHOOL SERMONS on June 


Sth. Afternoon at3 o’clock : evening at 630. Preacher: 
Rev. T. HOLLAND, B.A., of Southport. 


Fy ORSHAM FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The 105th WHIT-SUNDAY ANNIVERSARY will take place 
on June 9th. Morning service, eleven o’clock, followe 
by the Communion. Preacher: The Rev. C. WICKSTEED, 
B.A. Evening service, six o’clock. Preacher: The Rev. T. R, 
DOBSON, of Brighton. Collection for the Kent and Sussex 
Unitarian Association at the morning service. 


ALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL.—The 

ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached 
on Sunday, June 23rd, 1878. Morning, at 1045, by the Rev. 
CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A., of London. Evening, at 6 30, 
by the Rev. T. LLOYD JONES, of Hale. Collections in aid of 
‘the School Funds. 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 
WHITSUNDAY SCHOLARS’ 

FREE-TRADE HALL. 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., will conduct the Devo- 
tional Service, and Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON will deliver the 
ADDRESS (in two parts)... THOMAS RAWSON, Esq,, will 
preside at the organ, assisted by a Select Representative Choir 
of over 100 voices. Hymns willbesung by the scholars. Doors 
open at two; service at three o’clock. Collection to defray 


FESTIVAL, 


xpenses. 
e TEA at 445, in Lower Mosley-street Schoolroom, for friends 
from the country, at a charge of 6d. each. The. number 
from each district should be sent to the Hon. Secretary on or 
before Tuesday, 4th June, that tea may be guaranteed. 
DAVID THOMPSON, Hon. Sec. 

5, Clarence-street, Miles Platting. 

Musical friends assisting in the Choir, teachers, scholars, 
and members of congregations are requested to attend the 
FINAL REHEARSAL of Anthems, Hymns, &c., in Cross-street 
Chapel, on Thursday, June 6th, at 7 30 p.m.—By order, 

THOMAS RAWSON, Musical Director and Organist. 
York Place, Higher Broughton. 


ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
225rn ANNIVERSARY. 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY of GENERAL BAPTIST 
CHURCHES will be held in Worship-street Chapel, near Fins- 
bury Square, on Whit-Monday and Tuesday, June 10th and 
Alth, 1878. 

Mownpay.—The business of the Assembly will commence 
three o'clock. At seven the MEETING of the JUVENILE 
FUND will be held. Tea will be provided at six o’clock; 6d. 
‘each. 

a will be resumed at ten o’clock, At 
eleven, Divine Service will be held.. The Devotional Part will 
be conducted by the Rev. Dr. SADLER, of Hampstead; and 
the Sermon will be preached by Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., 
LL.B., B.Sc., of Westbourne Park. Business will be resumed 
et half-past two o'clock. 


COMMUNION of the LORD’S SUPPER will be observed 
— -past fe aga at which the Rey. C. A. HODDINOTT, of 


. de, and the Rev. ROBERT SPEARS, of 
Stepney, deliver paar) Bony N.B. This service is not denomi- 
national, but catho ‘ministers and friends of other 
denominations are ly invited to attend. 


in the chapel. Dinner after 


hes six o’clock ;6d, each. 


Refreshments 
the service, 1s. 6d. each. Tea at 
ec . 


~ 
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Price 1p. 


Peis AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN | 


ASSOCIATION, 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
JUNE 127TH AND 13TH, 1878. 

The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Association 
will be held on Wednesday, June 12th, in Essex-street Chapel, 
Strand, London. The service to commence at half-past eleven 
o’clock, conducted by the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., of 
Nottingham. 

The SERMON will be preached by the Rev. W. BINNS, of 
Birkenhead. The usual collection will be made at the close of 
the service. 

The Meeting for the transaction of the business of the 
Association will then be held, the chair to be taken at half- 
past one, by the PRESIDENT (Herbert New, Esq.). 


The CONFERENCE will commence at half-past ten o’clock on 
Thursday morning, June 13th, in Essex-street Chapel. Papers 
will be read on the following subjects :— 

1, Church Finance. By FRANK TAYLOR, Esq., of Bolton. 

2. The Terms of Religious Communion. By the Rey. A. 

W. WORTHINGTON, B.A., of Mansfield. 


The COLLATION will beat four o’clock in the afterncon of the 
same day, June 13th, at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 
in the Grand Saloon, opposite the Italian Garden. Tickets 5s., 
if taken before Monday, June 10th; on and after that day, 6s. ; 
to be had of the Stewards, or at the office of the Association. 
STEWARDS. 

Mr. J. P. Ham, jun. 
Mr. R. H. Hoar. 
Mr. H. Jeffery. 

Mr. D. Martineau. 
Mr. W. B. Scott. 
Mr. 8. 8. Tayler. 
Mr, W. Young. 


Mr, H.S. Bicknell. 
Mr. T. C. Clarke. 

Mr. Ar. Clayden. 

Mr. F. Collier. 

M. J. Darlison. 

Mr. A. J. C. Fabritius, 
Mr. J. Fagg. 

Mr. C, E. Green. 


HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


fs he SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUaL BREAKFAST, Business 
Meeting, and Conferene of Teachers, will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, on Friday, 14th June next; the Rey. 8. A. 
STEINTHAL, of Manchester, in the chair. The Rev. J. PAGE 
HOPPS will read a paper, the subject of which will be ‘‘ Feed 
my Lambs.” Breakfast, nine o’clock precisely. Tickets, 2s. 6d. 


each. 
STEWARDS. 

Fredk. Allen. A. E. Griffin. 

C, Biss. C. F, Pearson. 
George Callow. C. J. Perry 
Howard C, Clarke. F, W. Stanley 
Chas. Cornish, jun. N. M. Tayler 
T. N. Dyer. John 8. Toye 


Fredk. Garrett. 
T. H. Gordon. Fredk. Withall. 


AE ING'S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 

Amount already advertised 

Miss Tingcombe, Bath 
The Mayor of Manchester.. 
Miss Henry, Oswestr. 
Mr. Eveleigh, Peterborough 
Mr. R. Spitter, Islington 
8.8. Tayler, Brixton 
R. Pinnock, Esq., ex-mayor of Newport 2 
OG ska a PUMA a MROMSCOMS sc o<vabaesecancsadees ss esidertiepssccsven suse 
Herbert New, Esq., Evesham, president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association 
Rey. C. C. Coe, Bolton 
Mr. Horatio Bolingbroke, Norwich .. 
Birmingham Fellowship Fund 


LOWERY FIELD CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


On and after June 2nd, the Sunday Evening Service will 
commence at six. 


240. 17s. 
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ANTED, a GENERAL SERVANT: one 
fond of children: must be able to wash.—Address E. D., 
Unitarian Herald Office, Manchester. 


A Well-educated Young Lady (23) desires an 
Engagement as COMPANION or otherwise: would travel : 
od references.—Address CO. H. E., 50, York-st., Northampton 


Bliss Belfast Unitarian Missionary Association 
need the SERVICES of a MINISTER.—Applications to be 
made to Rev.J. C. Street, Rowellan House, Belfast. 


QOUTH SHIELDS UNITY CHURCH.— 
PULPIT will be VACANT after the $th of June.—Par- 
ticulars given by T. Hornby, 10, King-street, Sonth Shields. 


OSITION OF TRUST WANTED by a gentle- 

man, aged+30, who will shortly relinquish the manage- 
ment of a bi-weekly newspaper.—Address W. M., F.G.S., 
Herald Office, Grimsby. 


HE Head Master of the Salt Sehool:, Shipley, 
Yorkshire (Mr. A. M. Worthington, M.A., Trin. Coll., 
_ Oxford, late assistant master at Clifton College), intends takin 
a small number of BOARDERS into his own house after Mid- 
summer.—Saltaire, Shipley. - ; 


W ANZED, after Midsummer, a DAILY GOV- 
ERNESS, to teach Young ee Sd iret hig 
of them out of school hours: thorough English, French, an 
Music uired.—Apply to Mrs. J. ARTHUR KENRICK, | 
Fallowfield, Edgbaston, ‘ 


BESCEPOOL. —CHANNING HOUSE, 39, 

QUEEN’S SQUARE.—Visitors will find here every home 
comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, 
Proprietress. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs 
FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence attend for instruc- 
tion in Musie, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, Dancing, &c. 
Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


Meet VERNON: HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local 
Examinations, or for Business. For prospectus address Sandy 
Knoll, Forest Road, Nottingham. 


7ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE. — Miss 
: AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has 
OPENED, at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class educa- 
cation with liberal views. References kindly permitted by the 
following :—Dr. G@. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the 
Rev. C. Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The 
Crescent, York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


OUTHPORT.—A comfortable Home ina private 

family offered to a Lady, or Two Children, desirous of 
change for the benefit of their health.—Address B.A., Post 
Office, Southport. 


FROARD and RESIDENCE for those seeking a 


Delightful Country Health Resort may be had at Capel 
Lodge, near Folkstone : extensive grounds: house overlooks the 
channel, and is high above the sea.—For terms apply as above. 


HAT IS UNITARIANISM? A LECTURE 
by Rev. C. D. BADLAND, M.A. Price sixpence, post 
free. From the Writer, or R. Keene, All Saints, Derby. 


| J NITARIAN MAGAZINE, June, 20 pp. One 

Penny. Contents: Nature and Character of Jesus, by J. 
C. Street; the Rock of Ages; the Supernatural History of 
Angels. Orders to be sent t» Mr. J. Paterson, 9, Pitt-street, 
Glasgow. 

OUNG DAYS (No. 30) for June, now Ready, 
Price One Penny. Numerously Illustrated. 

CONTENTS.—Willing Hands; or, Every Little Helps—Go 
Work inmy Vineyard—Ida Mayhew—The Daffodil—Friend- 
ship among Animals—Covent Garden Market—Lost—Puzzle 
Bag—A Bunch of Spring Violets—From the Nile to the Thames ; 
or, Our Last Famous Visitor. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand. 


Now ready, cloth, 5s., 
HE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND: 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FOLK. 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


“A thoreighly useful book for the young. . . . Fairly 
and impartially written.”—/John Bu/l, 

“Pull of graphic incident and picturesque detail, largely 
biographical, affording the noblest food for the cultivation of 
the imagination, and furnishing invaluable materials for the 
formation of religious opinions and the strengthening of religious 
principles.”—IJnquirer. 

“We know of no book which is worthy to compete with 
it. . . . he tone and spirit of his treatment of the various 
periods which pass under review deserve high commendation. 

. . « The book is worthy of a cordial welcome, even from 
those whose point of view is different from that of the writer in 
some respects, but who share his devotion to that which is great 
and noble in English Nonconformity.”—Literary World. 

“ Anadmirable introduction to the Church history of this 
country. We know no better book to place in the hands of 
young people. The choice of subjects and the manner of treat- 
ment are alike interesting.” —Nonconformist. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 
uh Deansgate, Manchester; is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, 
Feathers, Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c.. and will have 
through the season all the most approved styles. An inspec- 
tion is respectfully solicited. wee 

ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL, 37, Queeén’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 
N PRT E are NY Ae RAM Ts. W PAR ee. 
a TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 

FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, AVAILABLE 
for TWO MONTHS, wi!] be issued from May Ist to the 31st 
October, 1878. For particulars see time tables and programmes, 


i od by the Company. 
pte pc ; JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1878. 


ii Sia’ i ce ae 2S an ie Se 
UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 

_4 this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. Itis a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Due d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester, 
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DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 


It is but fifty-two years since a victim to the 
Inquisition was publicly put to death in Spain for 
worshipping God according to his conscience. 

Can it be true, as the Daily Telegraph said the 
other day, that woman had been a source of mischief 
in the world from pre-Adamite times? According 
to the Mosaic account of the creation, if our memory 
is not at fault, man was made first—then Eve. 

The sight of the monument of Dayid Hume on 
the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, filled George Combe 
with pain. “What a bitter mockery,” he said to 
himself, “ to raise a monument to a man whose soul 
is now expiating its terrors in hell.’ Explanation: 
Combe was then theologically one of the strictest of 
the strict. 


Mr. Spurgeon compares a good preacher to a beef- 
steak, which is made good by much hammering, and 
becomes digestible by degrees. Young preachers, 
he adds, first learn the infallible truth that they are 
great fools; and next, that they are not the only 
ones. The first truth knocks them over while the 
second set them up. 


The Countess Nostiz, so widely known by her 
travels, has taken up her abode in Tubingen. She 
declares that she is determined to compel the 
authorities of the Swabian University to open their 
lecture-rooms to women. Her campaigning may 
sagt be successful, considering what has already 

en done by way of preparation by Fischer and 
Laske. 

The Bishop of Oxford has found that “through 
the whole of the eighteenth century two cases only 
of unsound doctrine charged against a clerk in holy 
orders appear in the records of the High Court of 
Delegates, Of trials for disobedience to the law in 
matters of ritual or ceremony, during that period, 
no trace, so far as he knows, is to be found. The 
records of Parliament during the same period are 
equally barren; no project of legislation on these 
matters seems to have been entertained.” The reply 
to this is that the eighteenth century was in other 
things also a barren age, with little interest in reli- 
gious questions, and few evidences of spiritual life. 

In proportion to population, the Bible has been 
more extensively bought and spread in Spain than 
either in France or Italy during the last ten years. 
In Madrid there are now four or five settled Pro- 
testant congregations, with a considerable regular 
attendance; besides three or four schools well 
attended, and in capital order. In Seville there are 
two congregations and schools. In Barcelona, 
three congregations and large schools. In Cadiz, 
Cordova, Puerta, Santa Maria, the Rio Tinto mines, 
Huelva, Valladolid, Oviedo, Gijon, Corunna, Vigo, 
Tgualada, Mahon in Minorca, and numerous other 
places, there are Protestant congregations, larger or 
smaller, 

The Zimes correspondent at Madras says that 
there have probably been lost by the Indian famine 
not less than three millions out of the twenty millions 
of population severely affected by the famine, and if 
we add the mortality in Mysore and Bombay, the 
total losses of the population in South India wiil 
not be far short of six millions. In Bombay the 
famine was suppressed by a stroke of the pen, and 
the results of the census taken there in January have 
also been suppressed thus far. But in Madras and 
Mysore it is acknowledged that the starvation and 
suffering still continue, and the end is not yet. And 
we boast that we are the keepers of our Indian 
brethren ! 

The laws relating to religion are exceedingly 
stringent in Norway, and the State clergy have not 
been backward in enforcing them against those who 
dare to think for themselves, and to withdraw from 
the State Church. But the true spirit of Protes- 
tantism, which is utterly opposed to such restrictions 
upon freedom of conscience, has at last found ex- 
pression there. According to the Cologne Gazette, 
the Norwegian Storthing has passed a bill granting 
religious liberty to all but Government officials, 
ministers, and judges. This is a long step in advance, 
and perhaps, one of these days, even the unfortunate 
officials may be allowed to keep consciences of their 
own, 

On that vexed question—burials in churchyards— 
the Bishop of Oxford-has been giving some wise 
words of warning to the *‘no surrender” party, and 
counsels of timely concession. “The great majority 
of the laity,” he says, “appear now to think that if 
it were made lawful for Nonconformists to celebrate 
the rites of burial in churchyards after their own 
fashion, no one would be greatly injured by the per- 
mission or by the use that would be made of it. I 
confess that I am of the same opinion; and I regret 
that so many Churchmen:should feel it to .be their 
duty to struggle to the last against a concession 
which, if principles of toleration and charity do not 
recommend it, an adverse necessity will assuredly 
extort.” 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes 
on the 20th instant:—The chaplain to the Imperial 
family, M. Baur, preached on Wednesday last a 
sermon in the Cathedral of Berlin, before the 


Emperor and the Imperial family, in which he 


spoke of the present state of morality, or rather 
immorality, in Prussia in very strong terms, 
“ Affection, faith, and the Word of God are now 
unknown in this country,” the chaplain said, “in this 
our great German Fatherland, which formerly justly 
was called the home of the faith. On the contrary, it 
really seems as if it were the Father of all Lies who 
now is worshipped in Prussia. What formerly was 
considered generous and noble is now looked upon 
with contempt, and theft and swindling are called 
by the euphonic word ‘ business’; leading merchants 
openly declaring that some transactions are bordering 
onfelony. Marriages are concluded without the bless- 
ing of the Church—concluded ‘on trial,’ to be broken 
if not found to answer. We still have a Sunday, but 
it is only a Sunday in name, as the people work during 
the church hours and spend the afternoon and even- 
ing in rioting in the public-houses and music-halls ; 
while the upper classes rush to the races, preferring 
to hear the panting of the tortured horses to hearing 
the word of God, which is ridiculed in the press and 
turned into blasphemy in the popular assemblies, 
while the servants of God are insulted daily.” The 
German clerical newspapers, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, are writing in a like strain. The Ultra- 
motane organ, the Baverisches Vaterland, for instance, 
says in a leading article on the attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor William: ‘“ We Germans seem to have 
sunk down to bea nation of flunkeys and money- 
making sycophants, without an atom of honour or 
dignity.” 


S CORTIS EL NO LES: 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN ‘ DECLARATORY 
STATEMENT.” 

The Scotsman makes merry over the Declaratory 
Statement m the following fashion:—“As regards 
one of the more salient doctrines of Calvinism, a 
United Presbyterian is henceforth to be at liberty tu 
hold that the Deity ‘ will have all men to be saved,’ 
although at the same time, of course, it must be held 
according to the Standards that He ‘ will have only 
the elect to be saved.’ How a United Presbyterian 
is to hold both of such seemingly contradictory 
opinions at the same time may not be clear to the 
intelligence of an average layman, but it may perhaps 
serve to teach him what he has missed in not having 
enjoyed a theological education. The future United 
Presbyterian must hold that ‘man is totally de- 
praved,’ but still he can do things that are ‘ in a sense 
good,’ only they must not be considered ‘spiritually’ 
good. He must hold that ‘the heathen are perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge,’ but he is at liberty to 
hold that perhaps they do not perish after all, if only 
he does not hold it so strongly as to hurt the Foreign 
Missions Scheme. He must hold that only ‘ elect’ 
infants are ‘ saved,’ but he is also at liberty to hold 
that perhaps no infants at all are lost. Then he has 
freedom in other directions. He must hold it as 
having been revealed that ‘all compulsory prin- 
ciples in religion’ are sinful, but, as already said, he 
is also at liberty to hold it as having been revealed 
that they are not sinful in the case of public schools 
under Lord Young’s Act.” 


pee ee eee 
THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 
IV.—THE VEDIC “DEVAS.” 
Tue fourth of Professor Max Miiller’s lectures was 
delivered in the Chapter House, Westminster, on 
Thursday, the 16th inst. The specific subject was 
“The Worship of Tangible, Semi-tangible, and In- 
tangible Objects.” The lecturer reminded his 
audience that the goal to be reached in the prosecu- 
tion of this inquiry was the fountain-head of religious 
ideas, without the help of the beaten track of the 
fetish theory on the one hand, or of the hypothesis 
of a primordial revelation on the other. We 
were to find our way through the gateways of 
the five senses from the world around us into 
the world beyond. Passing by the metaphysical 
question of the reality of our sense-perceptions, we 
must, however, distinguish between the so-called 
palaioteric senses of touch, scent, and taste, and the 
neoteric senses of sight and hearing. Touch seemed 
to offer the most irrefragible proof of reality, as was 
illustrated by the original meaning of the word 
“ manifést,” that which is struck by the hand. Tried 
by this test, all the common objects of primitive men’s 
sensuous knowledge—such as stones, bones, shells, 
trees, mountains, rivers, and animals—would to them 
be real. But even this common stock breaks up into 
such objects as could be touched all round and such 
as could not. Mountains, rivers, the earth, even 
a giant tree, much more a primordial forest, would 
belong to the latter class, consisting of what may he 
called semi-tangible, as distinct from wholly tangible 
objects. Taking the earth asan instance, the infinite 
expanse which lies beyond the beholder’s horizon is 
seen by the mind’s eye only, All these semi-tangible 
perceptions could still be verified, if need be, by 
some of our senses; some part of .every one of them 
can he touched by our hands. But there was a 
third class of perceptions where this was impossible, 
where we saw or heard objects, but could not strike 
them with our hands, By these non-tangible things, 
seen but not touched, such as clouds, sky, stars, moon, 
sun, the primitive savage does not seem to have been 


much disturbed. When worshipped, the tangible 
objects, such as stones, shells, bones, and the like, 
were fetishes; the semi-tangible, such as trees, 
mountains, rivers, the sea and earth, became semi- 
deities; while the intangible, sky, stars, sun, dawn, 
moon, &c., were deities. Turning to the old hymns 
of the Veda, the lecturer pointed out that they were 
addressed, not to stocks or stones, but to rivers, to 
mountains, to clouds, to the earth, to the sky, to the 
dawn, to the sun—ze., not to tangible objects, or 
fetishes, but to the very objects we had recognised 
as semi-tangible or intangible. What was the reli- 
gious thought and feeling of the Aryan family before 
its dispersion was shown by the undivided testi- 
mony of the Aryan language. In the early stages,. 
now under review, our Aryan ancestors, so far 
from animating, personifying, or humanising the 
objects classed as semi-tangible or intangible, appear 
to have been chiefly struck by the difference be=- 
tween these things and themselves. The extant 
Vedic hymns were all addressed to certain 
devatds, and that word exactly answers to our 
word deity, but in the hymns themselves it 
never occurs in that sense. In these hymns 
deva, bright, is one of the epithets applied to- 
a very large class of beings, but if we translated that 
word always by god we should very often commit 
an anachronism of 1,000 years. At this infantile 
epoch gods in our sense of the term did not as yet 
exist. They, or, what is the same, their names,. 
were slowly struggling into existence. And this is 
the true worth of the Vedic hymns. While Hesiod. 
gives us, as it were, the past history of a theogony,. 
in the Veda we see the theogony itself, the birth 
and growth of the gods, the birth and growth of 
the very word for god, and we also see in riper 
hymns the after-phases of these Divine conce 
tions. Out of the three classes of objects, the 
tangible are hardly represented at all among the so- 
called deities of the Veda. Stones, bones, shells, 
and the other fetishes were simply absent. When 
artificial objects were mentioned they were always 
such as might be praised even by Wordsworth or 
Tennyson—chariots, bows, quivers, axes, drums, 
sacrificial vessels, and the like. They never assumed. 
any individual character, but were simply mentioned 
as useful, as precious, it may be as sacred. But 
almost every one of the semi-tangible objects 
met us among the so-called deities of the Veda.. 
After quoting a number of invocations from the 
Vedic hymns as illustrative of these statements, 
Professor Max Miiller asked whether the objects 
thus addressed ought to be called the “gods” of those 
who offered such prayers. In some passages, he 
answered, decidedly not. The first prayer which. 
sounded really strange to us in the vie was the 
prayer addressed to these objects, imploring them to 
preserve the petitioners from guilt, But is was a 
later thought; for not all that came from the Vedas 
belonged to one and the same period. Though 
the Vedic hymns were collected about 1000 3.c.,. 
they must have existed long before they were col- 
lected, so that there was ample time for the richest 
growth, as well as for the prophetic anticipations of 
individual genius. But 1f we imagined ourselves 
face to face with the Vedic bards, who called thé 
rivers “mothers,” and the sky “father,” and im- 
plored them to listen, and to free them from guilt, 
and asked them whether these were their gods, 
Professor Max Miiller believed that they would 
not know what they meant. It would be asif we 
asked children whether they thought men, horses, 
flies, and fishes to be animals, or oaks and vio- 
lets vegetables. The bards, like the children, 
would certainly answer No, because they had 
not yet arrived at the higher generalisation of. gods, 
which was in their time but silently growing, while 
men were assuming a more and more definite atti-- 
tude towards these semi-tangible and intangible 
objects. The séarch after the Intangible, after the 
Unknown, which was hidden in all thait intangible 
things, had begun as soon as one or two or more of 
our perceptive feelers were disappointed in their 
search after a corresponding object. The inter- 
mediate steps wers then pointed out which led men 
from semi-tangible to intangible, from natural to 
supernatural objects, beginning with the contem- 
plation of fire, seen first in the lightning, = 
Professor Max Miiller summed up a discussion as 
to the appropriateness or otherwise of using such 
words as “gods” or “deities” by suggesting that — 
the Sanskrit word Devas should he retained. 
as he told us, meant “ bright,” and it was an epithet 
applicable to the fire, the sky, the dawn, the sun, 
and also to the rivers, the trees, and the mountains. 
It thus became a general term, and there was a con= 


tinuity of thought as there was of sound between 
the Deva-s of the Veda and the a ahh 
Divinity that shapes our ends, or 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


Nature was such that it leads us on, wl 
we liked it or not, from what we could tor 
what we could not touch, from what 
see to what we could not see. There w: 


known, from this world to God. They 


—we had behind us some part of it, 
earth we should never reach itsend. At: 
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we advanced a little further. As we mounted 
higher, the world seemed smaller, and heaven 
seemed nearer. With each new horizon our hearts 
grew larger, and our view wider. The meaning of 
our words became deeper, and we learned—if, 
indeed, we were not afraid to learn it—that the 
same Unknown, whom the poets of the Veda invoked 
as Dyaush-pitar, Heaven-father, whom the Greeks 
called Zd¢ Tlarje, and the Romans Ju-piter, was 
and is the same Unknown, for whom we also could 
find no better name than “ Our Father, who art in 
* heaven.” | 
—~——_ 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION DEBATE 
ON THE LEICESTER CONFERENCE. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE GREAT MEETING, 
LEICESTER, BY JOHN PAGE HOPPS, ON SUNDAY. 
MAY 26TH, 

THE most significant fact at the meetings in London 

was a fact identical with that to which I drew atten- 

tion at the time when the meetings were held herein 

Leicester :—the representative ministers put up by 

the Union to speak for it, the one here as preacher, 

the other there as Chairman, both point-blank pro- 
claimed the principles, not of the Union, but of the 
dreaded and denounced Conference. Dr. Maclaren 
here told us that the Church of Christ was wider 
than we had been imagining, and that “the presence 
~of Christ, revealed in Christlike men, is the sign of 
the true Church:” and Mr. Baldwin Brown, the 

President of the London meetings, gave a picture 

of the Congregational Body which stood out in 

-Strange contrast to the debate and vote which followed 

it, He‘said, “I hold very dearly our simplicity of 

form and spirit, and the freedom with which the 
light and the fire of God can play through and vivify 
our organs;” and then his brethren proceeded to shut 
their windows and doors, so as to prevent the access 
-of any new “light” and “fire!” He said, “The 
quick response to the word of truth, and to the pleas 
of charity which I have always noted in our assem- 
blies, is its natural fruit. We move lightly to the 
inner life around and within, because there is no 
cumbrous creaking mechanism to hamper it;” and 
then the assembly began to get out its “ mechanism” 

for the purpose of ejecting men who appealed to a 

nobler “truth,” and pleaded for a wider “charity!” 

He said, “We have built no outworks, we have 

encrusted no shell around us through which the 

higher messages find it hard to reach the inner 
shrine ;” and then forthwith the people he addressed 
retired behind their “outworks,” got into their 

“shell,” and protested that they did it on purpose to 
et rid of principles and persons whose breadth was 

incompatible with sound Congregational aims and 

ideas! He said, “ Our Union ought to be the Free 

Parliament of our Churches ;” and then the “ Union” 

-voted almost unanimously that it only wished to 

,admit men of a particular theological hue ! 

Several of the speakers who followed the chairman, 
but who spoke in favour of the resolution, said that 
the Congregationalists gloried in having no subscrip- 
‘tion to any full and formal creed; and this may be 
verbally true, but they have now plainly declared 
that a creed is their bond of union ; and, in that case, 
they would be better off if, like the Presbyterians, 
they fully formulated that creed, and if all sub- 
scribed to it. Dr. Parker entreated us to note that 
he, as a Congregational minister, was not “in a bond 
house ;” but what is the good of saying that, when 
we see the fetters on his wrists, and hear the jingle 
of the chains about his feet? Whatis the good of 
‘saying that, when Mark Wilks, and Allanson Picton, 
and Joseph Wood, are voted down for being too 
broad? For this is what hasbeen done. The mover 
-of the resolution, Dr. Mellor, asked the Union cate- 
gorically whether they would allow this or that; and 
the Union shouted “No.” He asked whether they 
were prepared to allow “religious communion” of 
‘a certain specified inclusiveness; and they again 
shouted “No,” and he thanked them for that reply. 
‘Then Mr. R. W. Dale supported the resolution just 
because it repudiated the latitude of the Leicester 
Conference, and because he held that it would be 
“the greatest possible disaster” if they even faintly 
intl « approval of the principles of that Conference. 
He added that he wanted to test the men of the 
Conference, to see whether they could bear the burden 
of the creed proposed, and he concluded by a sig- 
nificant hint that he did not “sail under false 
colours” or “ask for the moral support” of people 
who did not sympathise with him, or “have the 
audacity to restrain their testimony,” lest it should 
Jeave him isolated !—in other words, he was not like 
“this publican,” Allanson Picton, who did sail under 
false colours, who did ask for moral support from 

ple who did not want him, and who did auda- 


ciously ask those people to restrain their testimony 
_ lest ahanls seein out! Andall this was echoed 


d ve-echoed by the assembly, and confirmed at last 
= an overwhelming vote! From Mr, Dale, how- 
ever, this came with the worst possible grace. He 

ther with at least one other bitter denouncer o 
Se Lelcoster Conference (Mr. Edward White), denies 
the natural immortality of the soul, and makes con- 
tinued existence beyond the grave depend upon some 
uy transformation accompanying a iar 
kind of faith in Christ. Practically, therefore, he 
gives in to the materialists, and only keeps his hold 
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my own part, I regard as error of | 

adly kind, and one that might fitly call for grave 
| brethren mr hy did not the Union 

amortality of the soul into its little 


to understand that it is quite allow- 
oh 


s 


able to say that millions will die as the brutes die, 
while it is unpardonable to say that among those 
who belong to God and are loved by Him, there are 
millions whom a narrow medieval theology have 
hitherto shut out ? 

And yet, in all this, hard and harsh and irreligious 
as it looks, there is an element of truth, sense, and 
honour; for it is true that the Congregational Union 
was founded for the propagation of certain dogmas; 
it is true that the men aimed at do not hold those 
dogmas in their integrity, and it is true that men 
cannot walk together unless they are agreed, The 
vote of the Union, therefore, was, in one sense, a 
right one, and men like Mr, Picton ought to go. 
Where then was the wrong, if there was any wrong 
in the matter? There was something wrong, and 
grievously wrong, too; and it all lay in the truly 
pitiable forgetting or non-recognition of the truth 
that religion, or that which unites us to God, is one 
thing and the highest thing, while theology, or that 
which relates to opinion, is another and a lower 
thing. But perhaps this could not be recognised by 
the Union, for is there not at the very basis of it the 
old superstition that certain opinions are essential to 
salyationP I put my finger on that at the Leicester 
Conference ; I put my finger on it again, as the root 
of the whole mischief. It may be said that many of 
those who still make so much of opinions, and who 
still make agreement in opinions the condition of 
religious communion, no longer hold that opinions 
will save, or the absence of them condemn men; but 
if this is so, the maintenance of the old exclusions 
on merely theological grounds, without any recog- 
nition of the possibility of reunion on the higher 
ground of religion, can only be regarded as a 
mournful survival. These absolute exclusions 
were all logical and inevitable when people be- 
lieved that opinions saved or condemned men, 
but they are unnatural and grotesque when it 
is held that men holding different opinions may be 
equally dear to God, and equally well on their way 
to heaven. Hence the very phrase “ essential truth” 
is toa great extent a survival. In replying to my 
appeal to the ministers of Leicester, that we should 
all unite in a devout effort to sustain faith in God and 
Immortality, these ministers nearly all urged the 
objection that I did not hold certain other “ essential ” 
doctrines. “Essential” to what? I ask. The word 
comes to us from days when it meant essential to 
salvation, but I have good reason for thinking that 
in Leicester it does not mean that now. “ Essential,” 
then, to what? To my Congregational brethren, I 
say:—The answer can only be—Essential to you: 
essential to your theological system: essential to your 
Union for theological purposes. But there is some- 
thing infinitely higher than all that: for you, and 
your system, and your theological propaganda, are 
all dwarfed into small proportions now that you re- 
cognise that we all may belong to God and find our 
way to Him together, with all our varying opinions, 

It was here that the Congregational Union got 
astray. It talked as though it still believed that 
opinions were the great, the highest things. Why 
did it not rise up to the splendid truth that the life 
is more than meat, and the body than raiment P— 
that the people of the Leicester Conference were 
gloriously right in their recognition of the truth that 
there was something which bound men to God and 
to one another, which something was independent of 
opinion and creed? They might have done this, and 
yet have held that the Union was not the place for 
the recognition and working out of that larger thought. 
They might have consistently said :—You are right 
and we are right: there is such a thing as a true 
theology, and we in the work of this Union are en- 
gaged in spreading that: there is also such a thing 
as a religious life in God in connection with all 
theologies, and we thankfully recognise that in its 
proper place, That deliverance would have been a 
true and noble one, and would have been something 
worth singing the Doxology over. 

The Congregational Union, then, is not to be blamed 
for saying that it can only do with men who agree in 
certain specified opinions, for it exists to propagate 
those opinions; but it is to be blamed for talking as 
though those opinions were the highest thing; as 
though they were essential to salvation: and, above 
all, it is to be blamed for failing to recognise the 
sublime truth that life in God, the life of the soul in 
the love and service of God, is the highest thing, and 
a thing as far above the merely theological work of a 
theological Union as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. This great truth found ample expression in a 
“ Religious Communion Conference” held beyond the 
pale of the Union, and evidently in the hands of those 
who called the Leicester Conference. Notably did it 
find expression in a paper read by the Rey. W. Miall, 
who, with the simplicity of perfect insight and 
strength of grasp, brought into view the transcendent 
fact that all Christians, of all creeds, recognise that 
love is not only the fulfilling of the law but the 
means by which the soul of any one dwells in God. 
In this he finds the unity of the faith because the 
unity of lifein God. “Herein, then, is the unity of 
‘the faith—God is love. All Christians believe that 
God is love; whether under the form of sympath, 
with all who thus believe, or of compassion for all 
suffering ones, or of a benevolent interest in all of 
their kind, all Christians love. The object is one, the 
process is one, the result is One. Should there not be 
some fellowship which furnishes opportunity alike 
for the realisation and for the advertisement of this 
unity? If it be really so that all that is essential in 
the religion of Jesus—essential, that is, to constitute 
discipleship in Him—and that because there is con- 


tained within it that germ of all personal excellence 
which first the rough weather of earth and then the 
sunshine of heayen will develop and mature, if all that 
is thus essential is a perception of the love which God 
has to us, then surely we have here a basis for Chris- 
tian fellowship broader than any which now exists, 
broad enough to satisfy our heart’s most earnest 
craving, and, at the same time, not too broad to be 
consistent with fidelity to individual conviction or 
approved by the Highest.” 

And now I conclude with a word of solemn warn- 
ing—a warning that found full expression in the 
speeches of Mark Wilks, William Miall, and Allanson 
Picton ; it is this:—There are hundreds of thousands 
of naturally bright, brave, devout souls, who are 
slowly drifting down to blank Materialism and the 
practical negation of God, simply because they have 
had Religion and faith in God presented to them in 
irrational and repulsive forms, and because they have 
had it impressed upon them that if they cannot accept 
those forms of faith they must give all up, and be 
aliens and outcasts from religion. It is this that is 
doing more real mischief than all the efforts of the 
Atheists: it is this that is the real Infidelity, for it 
shuts God out from the human soul, and narrows 
communion with Christ to the starved proportions of 
a sectarian creed, If they could make that cruel and 
destroying policy successful, they would stifle religion, 
and strand the Church beyond the reach of the 
humblest freshet of the river of the water of life; but 
our confidence in God and our hope of man forbid us 
to believe it. Time may be required for it, but as 
surely as the sweet new bloom comes on the once bare 
boughs, under the genial rains and sunbeams from 
above, and as surely as bloom will be transformed to 
fruit, so surely will the world learn the heavenly 
truth that all our creeds are only guesses after truth 
—poor rough charts telling of but partial voyages of 
discovery. in our search for God; and that the real 
thing, the living, abiding, saving thing, is that within 
us all which leads us to seek for Him, and makes us 
love Him. Then will it be understood that Religion 
is of the soul; that we are all one in so far as we sigh 
for redemption from evil, and thirst for righteous- 
ness ; that they are Christ’s who have most of his 
spirit ; and that the true Church of God is the spiritual 
Church, which takes no notice of our dividing lines 
but includes all who long to know His willand do it, 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—After a ministry 
of twelve years at Ipswich, the Rey. J. W. Smith has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to become the 
minister of St. Thomus’s Chapel, Ringwood, Hants, 
and will enter upon his new duties at Midsummer. 

WALSALL: ENTERTAINMENT AND PRESENTATION. 
On Monday evening week, a miscellaneous entertain- 
ment, consisting of songs, readings, recitations, &c., 
was given in the Lecture Room of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, under the presidency 
of the Rey. Peter Dean. The object of the 
entertainment was to raise funds for the purpose 
of assisting the Unitarian Church choir, which, of 
late, through the indomitable energy of Mr, Dean, 
has been considerably augmented and improved. 
There was a numerous attendance, the room being 
comfortably full. The programme was somewhat 
lengthy, but the performers acquitted themselves in 
a manner which was highly creditable. 


MippLEsporovuGH.—On Monday evening, the 20th 
May, the annual tea and public meeting took place in 
the schoolroom, The attendance was large. At the 
public meeting in the evening Mr. W. Fallows, J.P., 
presided. In his opening remarks, the Chairman 
referred to the political and social penalties which 
were the lot of those who formerly held unpopular 
opinions, but which, thanks to the steadfastness of 
those who had gone before them, were happily, with 
but here and there an exception, things of the past. 
The meeting, which was well attended, was addressed 
at considerable length by the Rey. Alfred Payne, of 
Newcastle, upon the present prospects of Unitarianism. 
He spoke of the signs of earnestness, both amongst 
ministers and people, throughout our Church, an 
earnestness which was largely concerned in practical 
work, He stated that though numbers were not 
always the test of progress, even in this particular 
Unitarians were making headway, whilst to the 
spread of opinions long held by Unitarians was to be 
attributed that unrest which is noticeable in all the 
churches. The speaker expressed his belief that 
liberal opinions were being diffused in other congre- 
gations, illustrating his remarks by stating that a 
Congregationalist minister at Newcastle had attendeda 
meeting of the Unitarian Church there for the pur- 
pose of helping them in their protest against the 
incrustations which had been put round the teachings 
of Christ. Referring to the position of Unitarianism 
in the North of England, he said that in spite of the 
great depression of trade which hung over the district 
there was still satisfactory progness being made. The 
Rey. John Page Hopps (who preached the anniver- 
sary sermons on the Sunday, and a few passages from 
one of which appears in our last issue spoke on the 
desirability of devoting the eperaies of the Unitarian 
ministry’ and people for a few years to come 
rather to spiritual work, than combatting dogmas 
which had, perhaps, received too much of their atten- 
tion of late. The meeting was also addressed by the 
Rey. W. Luther Spencer, the newely appointed minis- 
ter of the church; the Rev. W. Elliott, of Sunderland ; 
Mr. Charles Bell, Mr. George Lucas, of Sunderland ; 
and others. Messrs. Marshall and Mackay, and Mr. 
Tlall sang several songs during the evening, Mr. Green 
accompanying them. After the usual vote of thanks 
a most successful and pleasant meeting terminated, 
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THE BATTLEFIELD. 


These poor deluded masses that meet 

And senselessly shout their wild war cry, 
Do they ever think of what it must be 

On the field of battle to die: 


Ever think of the tortures the wounded bear, 
Lying stretched on the cold, dank ground, 

With bleeding bodies and shattered limbs, 
’*Midst their comrades moaning around: 


Ever think of the homes so desolate left, 
Of the widows a:.d orphans there, 

Of the many that mourn for loved one’s slain, 
And are doomed to sad want and care ? 


Did they ever once think of things like these, 
Oh! they never could have the heart 

To jeer, as they do, at the friends of peace, 
VW ho are acting the Christian part. 


I. A. 


Che Whitartan Herald. 
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CONVOCATION IN A FLUTTER. 


Convocation is really going to do something 
decisive. It is about to sit upon Bishop 
Gregg and the ‘Reformed Episcopal Church 
in England.” It has appointed a Committee 
to perform the operation. What course of 
treatment the Committee may ultimately adopt— 
whether they will administer a slow, irritant 
poison in the form of a resolution declaring 
that the Reformed Episcopal Church is a thing 
to be despised by the regular certificated prac- 
titioners, or a strong dose of Episcopal strych- 
nine which will at once take the life out of 
Bishop Gregg and his Church—we do not 
know. So tender and considerate, however, 
are the ways of Bishops with “ schismatics,” 
that we hope the concoction of the Committee 
will be of a mild character. But should it turn 
out to be of a stringent description we shall 
not be surprised, for a “quack” like Bishop 
Gregg, who dares to affirm that he is as duly 
qualified as the regular old family doctors, and 
who actually persuades a number of people to 
receive him as their adviser and attendant-in- 
chief, must be very far gone indeed, and must 
need a drastic remedy to purge him of his 
delusions. Whatever the prescription of the 
Committee may be—it is of small concern, and 
under no circumstances are Bishop Gregg and 
the Reformed Episcopal Church likely to make 
an internal application of it. What interests 
us most in the case is the earnestness with 
which Convocation has taken it in hand. We 
will briefly give the history of it. 

Some ten years ago paragraphs began to 
appear in the papers of the opening, here 
and there, of a “Free Church” of England. 
Gradually churches bearing this designation 
multiplied. People began to inquire what 
this denomination was. The answer 
was what most observers of ecclesiastical “new 
things” expected. It was a moyement in- 
tended to meet the wants of districts and 
parishes where Church-people, disgusted with 
the practice of Ritualism in their old places of 
worship and powerless to prevent it, were 
demanding a “Church of England” purified 
from Romanism and-all that savoured of it. It 
was ready to provide for sucha “ house of God,” 
and it prepared a form of worship correspond- 
ing to that of the Established Church, with the 
important exception that from the Book of 
Common Prayer was expunged each and every 
one of the well-known passages, expressions, 
and directions that favoured sacerdotalism. It 
found a footing in various parts of the country, 
surest of all where Ritualism prevailed; and, 
by and by, the leaders of it, most of whom were 
clergymen who had seceded from the Establish- 
ment, began to provide for it an organisation. 
These audacious beings actually committed the 


new 


enormity of forming a Convocation; and we 
have a tolerably distinct impression of having 
read of the deliberations of this body. All this 
while the State-ordained “ powers that be” 
were silent, the only allusion to the subject that 
we recollect being a humorous suggestion of the 
witty Bishop of Peterborough, who is so much 
of a man that he has at least a sense of the ludi- 
crous, that the portraits of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the President of a ‘certain 
other Convocation” should be painted on the 
saine canyas, and the picture called ‘ Dignity 
and Impudence.” 

But the “Reformed Episcopal Church” 
lacked the one virtue which was indispensable 
to invest its services with Episcopal authority 
and validity: it had no Bishop. ‘True, the 
want of a Bishop may be, to the secular mind, 
no very serious deficiency, seeing that the 
twenty-eight or thirty of them who are 
employed by the State to “govern” the 
Church of England find, in the present state 
of things, their powers taxed to the utmost in 
urging Lord Melbourne’s famous question, 
“Why can’t you let it alone?” But, after all, 
it is only Bishops who can ordain priests and 
deacons: without the “ laying on of hands” these 
would be no more than “ lay preachers” on the 
same low level as William Gaskell and Charles 
Beard. And it is only Bishops who can con- 
secrate churches and confer the grace of con- 
firmation. A Bishop, then, the Reformed 
Episcopal Church must have. One was ob- 
tained. The Rey. Dr. Thomas Husband Gregg, 
vicar of Harborne, near Birmingham, seceded 
last year from the Established Church, having 
resolved that he would no longer share in the 
responsibility in which the excesses of Ritualism 
involved the Parliamentary religion. He joined 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, which was 
looking out for a Bishop. Selected—not, by 
the way, by our devout and pious Prime Minis- 
ter—as the ‘‘ suitable man,” he crossed the 
Atlantic, and was consecrated by three Bishops, 
who had themselves been consecrated by Bishop 
Cummins, of the American Episcopal Church. 
Some doubt exists whether Bishop Cummins 
had authority to consecrate, in consequence of 
his having seceded from the American Church 
about a month before his consecration of the 
three Bishops; but as he was not formally 
deposed until ten months after, it is contended 
that he was a member of the Church until the 
actual deposition, and that therefore his act of 
consecration was valid, and remains to this day 
unimpeachable. We are quite incapable of en- 
tering into the intricacies of the interdepen- 
dence of a Bishop’s supernatural grace and 
ecclesiastical law. We would not attempt the 
profanity. They are beyond the ken of mortals 
like ourselves, unskilled in the subtle niceties 
of the ecclesiastical intellect. It is sufficient 
for us to say that at present even Convocation 
is perplexed on the subject, and its Committee 
before attempting a deliverance has referred the 
whole matter to the Pan-Anglican Synod which is 
to assemble at Lambeth in July. Dr.Gregg came 
back to England a Bishop, made a Bishop by 
men who had themselves their order from Bishop 
Cummins. * He speedily set to work in true 
Episcopal, fashion, establishing churches, con- 
ducting confirmations, and gathering about him 
at his services great numbers of people. To 
the horror of the Bishop of St. Albans, he has 


‘built a church at Southend, in that diocese. 


He has invaded the province of the Bishop of 
Chichester, and consecrated a church at Little- 
hampton—an act of audacity which the Bishop 
aroused himself to protest against. He has— 


shall we say ?—“ bearded the lion” of Ritualism 
in his den: he has gone into the diocese of 
Lincoln, instituted there six churches which: 
have “numbers of communicants.” He has: 
behind him a movement, the ministers of which 
are at work in the following thirteen dioceses > 
St. Albans, Chichester, Chester, London, Lich- 
field, Llandaff, Lincoln, Manchester, Bath and 
Wells, Gloucester and Bristol, Rochester,,. 
Hereford, and Worcester. From the point 
of view of Bishops of the orthodox make, 
this is a dreadful state of things. ‘The mis- 
chief that is being done in Southend ” the Bishop 
of St. Albans cannot trust himself to describe. 
Is it possible that Bishop Gregg is overshadow- 
ing the influence of Bishop Claughton? “The 
heresy is assuming large proportions,” says the 
Bishop of Lincoln, lamentingly. Is it possible 
that Dr. Gregg is seriously endangering the- 
hold of Dr. Wordsworth on portions of the: 
diocese of Lincoln? Be this as it may, Bishop 
Gregg has alarmed the Bishops of the Establish— 
ment, and Convocation has determined to pro- 
nounce judgment upon his Episcopal claims. 
and those of the Church of which he is the 
overseer. ; 

Of course the Committee of Conyocation will 
make it plain that Dr. Gregg is not a Bishop. 
of the regular pattern, and that his congre- 
gations have not any title to call themselves. 
the Church of England. But what then? 
The Archbishop of Centerbury thinks that. 
then “their claims” will not “stand them in 
much stead with the people of England.” The 
Bishop of St. Asaph seems to fancy that: 
“the people of England” will trouble them~- 


selves precious little about it, and that. 
little good will come of establishing the 
invalidity of Dr. Gregg’s ordination. The 


‘Bishop of St. Asaph is quite right. “The 


people of England” don’t care two straws. 
whether Dr. Gregg is stamped with the right. 
image and superscription or not; and they 
begin to think that there is something very 
queer and irregular in the die itself when it 
strikes on coins such contradictory impressions. 
as those of Durham and Lincoln. What they 
will most assuredly note is that Bishop Grege. 
and the Reformed Episcopal Church owe what- 
ever position they have now, or may attain 
to hereafter, to the revulsion of the laity from 
the Romanism of the Establishment. The Bishop 
of Peterborough tells Convocation that it is. 
intense dissatisfaction with ritualistic excesses. 
which is operating powerfully to the advantage 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, and that 
the real want is not legislation against schism, 
but the doing away with those excesses. He 
goes further, and frankly says that the spirit of 
disloyalty, the contempt of the laws of the 
Church, the hankering after everything that is 
Romish, the scorn for everything that is dis- 
tinctively English, are bringing on, “not merely 
the disestablishment but, what we fear more, 
the disruption of the Church of England. That,” 
he thinks, “is certainly commg.” And yet Con- 
vocation trembles to take these things in hand, 
though they are the causes of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, while it sets seriously to 
work to condemn Bishop Gregg and his i 
tutions as schismatical. Its course ems 
dictated by some such curious con 
that to repudiate all connection 
effects will amply atone for cher 
alliance with, and’ bestowing a f 
upon, their causes. Whatever d 
copal horror Conyocation may 
Bishop Gregg and the Reforn 
Church, we cannot help thinki 
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people of England” would thankfully see in the 
Bishops an equal readiness and earnestness to 
deal effectively with those Roman diseases the 
unwholesomeness of which has sent Dr. Gregg 
and his friends where they are. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Handbook of Bible Words, 
Stocks. 


This is a most useful compendium of historical, 
geographical, and philological information relating 
to the Bible. Words which serve as the key to 
difficult passages, words which are of deep and 
permanent interest, and words which have been and 
still are the centres of theological controversy, are 
here selected from the Bible, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and explained by means of the original 
and of the principal ancient and modern versions. 
The book forms a vast fund of knowledge in the 
most important words, phrases, and proper names of 
the Bible, and we can confidently recommend it as 
a valuable aid to Sunday-school ceachers, and to ail 
thoughtful, studious readers of the Scriptures who 
have not the means of obtaining expensive 
dictionaries of the Bible. ‘The author is the Rev. 
H. F. Woolrych, M.A.; and Professor Perowne, of 
Cambridge, who writes for it an introduction, 
testifies to the carefulness and accuracy of his work. 


The Advertising Art Agency, 120, London Wall, 
London, have sent out two Chromo-Lithographs, 
which for tastefulness of design and beauty of exe- 
cution entitle them to rank as works of art.” The 
one is a splendid group of flowers, of fine colouring, 
swrounding atablet upon which certain textsare finely 
printed in gold and“colours. It is a very chaste and 
attractive production, and makes a beautiful wall 
ornament. The other is the Lord’s Prayer, magnifi- 
cently illuminated in gold and six colours on a tablet 
which is bordered by an exquisite arrangement of 
flowers. We have seen nothing more tasteful than 
these chromo-lithographs, and the price of them, 
1s. 5d. each, post free, is a marvel of cheapness. 
They give a brightening effect to the bedroom, the 
nursery, and the schoolroom. 

Victor Hugo has just published a remarkable 
poem which may well draw down upon him fresh 
execrations from the clerical party in France. It is 
entitled “ Le Pape,” and though Pius IX. is not indi- 
vidually assailed, it is one continuous indictment 
of the Papal system which he represented. Some 
idea of the poem may be formed from a brief out- 
line of it which is given by the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The parable is presented in manner of a dream, and 
the dreamer is in the poet’s fancy the Pope himself. 
For so it was in the night season, when all men are 
equal before the darkness, and wisdom descends 
from the ancient stars awakening the better soul of 
men, that the Pope slept, and there came unto him a 
vision. And in this dream the kings of the earth came 
before him and saluted him, and he said to them Peace 
be with you, O men. But they said, We are kings 
whom God hath made to be great upon the earth, 
as the hills are above the plains. And the Pope 
answered them, In the sight of God the high hills 
are as the dust of the plain: God hath made no 
kings. Then the Pope cast off his crown and his 
vestments, and went forth into the wilderness; and 
when he returned thence he souzht out the forgotten 
places and the habitations of the poor, doing good to 
men. And as the lepers and the halt and the blind, 
and all that were despised of this world, came 
round about him, one mocked him, and said, Old 
man, what dost thou there? And heanswered him, I 
lay up treasure. And the Pope found men building a 
Church, and an archbishop governing the builders, 
who commanded that they should make the glory 
thereof greater than Solomon’s with all manner of 
imagery, and with brass, and with gold, and with 
precious stones. But after all his words wore done, 
the Pope spoke one word to the builders, and com- 

. manded them to set beds therein for poor men’s rest 
in winter time. Moreover, when the Pope saw men 
set in battle, and made ready to slay one another, 
he rebuked their princes and rulers, and entreated 
them till they were at peace again. And when he 
had gore through the world doing these things, he 
entered into Jerusalem, and all the people blessed him. 
. . And so the Pope awoke in his chamber at the 
Vatican, crying, What monstrous dream was this? 
In the course of his work the poet gives vent to his 
well-known feeling against capital punishment,which 
he denounces with no less fervour than tyranny and 
civil war. While ihe lines of an ideal priesthood, 

who should be the pilots of the people and lead them 
to the I'ght, are clearly and delicately traced, he 
pours out no unmeasured invective against those 

o are not the true pastors of the Church as they 

be, true servants of God, but who make long 

.; ocessions, and burn candles, and dress up waxen 

do gold, while the poor starve in 
viee. And in the part referring to 
lity, the heavens are passionately called 
witness to the vanity and folly of 
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LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 


THe annual meeting of this society was held on 
Monday evening last, at University Hall, Gordon 
Square, under the presidency of T. SmirH OsLER, 
Esq. The attendance was large, and the proceedings 
were commenced by the TREASURER (Mr. P. M. 
Martineau) reading the financial statement of the 
society. 
THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
was next read as follows:— 


There is little fresh to report this year of the 

Spicer-street Mission, but your committee see with 
great regret that the Sunday work there and its in- 
fluences are not what they used to be. The difficulty 
of getting Sunday-school teachers increases, so that 
Mr. Corkran has been for some time past quite short- 
handed, This reacts on the taught. It also has its 
influence on the Sunday services, and to some extent 
on other operations of your Mission, The day schools 
there keep up their numbers. The Inspector’s 
report on them is as follows :—* Girls’ School: This 
school has passed a poor examination, especially in 
arithmetic. Infants’ School: This is a well-managed 
and carefully taught school.” It has been necessary 
to make a change of mistress in the girls’ school. 
The report of the Inspector for 1876 was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and that for 1877 it will be seen 
was by no means so. The Inspector, at the request 
of your committee, very kindly gave some further 
subsequent attention to this school, and in the end 
they felt it their duty to part with their mistress, 
who, good as she was in many ways, cer- 
tainly had not kept the school up to the mark. 
They have engaged in her place a lady who will, they 
trust, raise the school again into the excellent repute 
it used to hold in this district; but they have been 
obliged, with this end in view, to strengthen tempo- 
rarily their teaching staff, and this at some consider- 
able expense, The infant school, under Miss Spurgeon 
and her capital assistants, is as vigorous and flourish- 
ing as ever. Mr. Corkran this year does not read a 
report to you, but your committee can assure you 
that his monthly reports to them have always been 
of interest and value, and that under his “anxious care 
the general work of the Spicer-street Mission has been 
carried on to their satisfaction; indeed, with the 
above qualification as to the Sunday work, they 
believe that its influences for good were never greater 
than they are now, and that it was never more gene- 
rally respected in its own neighbourhood. The 
Inspector reports as follows of the Chapel-street 
Schools :—“Mzaed School: The school is well organised; 
the standard elementary work is thoroughly good. 
Geography is well taught, except to the third standard, 
Needlework is well taught, Infants’ School: The school 
is well organised, the children are very fairly grounded.” 
These are early times to say much about the schools, 
or their new locality; but your committee gladly 
take this opportunity of thanking all the Chapel- 
street staff for the excellent way in which they have 
carried on their work, though a very trying and 
exceptional year. Since the last annual meeting Mr. 
Heywood’s station has been moved from Chapel-street 
to George’s Row, St. Luke’s, Your committee do not 
intend to enlarge on this important step in this report. 
Mr. Heywood will also to-night give you many par- 
ticulars of the new station and his work there. But 
your committee wish to say for their part that they 
are well satisfied with the new house, and believe 
that it already has given fresh life and opened a wider 
field of usefulness to this branch of your Mission. 
They had hoped that the spare piece of ground 
which they rent there would have been turned 
to some purpose beneficial to the mission- 
houses for the poor, a working men’s club, or such 
like. An effort was made in this direction, but it has 
come to nothing, and they must now put it on the 
market, taking care, however, to guard against its 
being used in any way that would prejudice their 
own building. Mr. Heywood has been most helpful ; 
though a very arduous time, he has been emphati- 
cally the right man in the right place. Financially 
the year has been altogether exceptional, and your 
treasurer has thought it best to furnish two reports; 
one, the usual one of the year’s current receipts and 
expenses, the other a capital account of the Chapel- 
street and George’s Row matters. By the former it 
will-be seen that the subscriptions, donations, and 
collections exceed those of the previous year, and to 
that this side of the account benefits by My. Need- 
ham’s legacy, which was spoken of in the 1876 
report. On the other side of the account it will 
be seen that while thé outlay for several 
purposés has been much what it was, and the 
Spicer-street expenditure less than it was last year, 
the Chapel-street expenses have been higher, The 
result is that although the debt to your treasurer has 
grown from £150, 17s. 11d. to £193. 18s. 1d., there is 
this meagre satisfaction, that while last year your 
society spent £219 more than their income, this year 
they have only spent £43 more, They are bound to 
add that in vhe immediate future they see causes on 

which they do not wish at present to enlarge for fur- 
ther necessary charges on your funds, and earnestly 

trust that those who have the welfare of the mission 

at heart will not be behindhand with help. They 

make no special appeal this year, because they have 

lately been paid the Nelson legacy which they told 

their subscribers of in a previous report. The receipt 
of this sum, amounting with pie see interests to 

£1,048. 2s, 2d., induced them to spend rather more on 

their new station at George’s Row than they would 

otherwise have done, for they had not lost sight of the 

fact that the ground rent there is very much heavier 


than it was at Chapel-street, and that this 

extra outlay, had it not been for the Nelson bequest, 

needs must have been provided for by capitalising 

some of the money got from the sale of the Chapel- 

street property. Your society has lost one of its 

oldest subscribers and truest friends, Miss Carpenter, 

of 24, Regent-street. She has bequeathed to your 

society £100. Miss Dorothy Parker and Miss Phillis 
Parker have each left it a legacy of £50, These sums 
do not appear in the account for 1877. The Chapel- 
street and St. George’s Row “capital” balance sheet 
will speak for itself; but it should be observed that 
out of the balance in han] of £152. 19s. 1d., a sum of 
£58, 13s. still owing to the builders must be paid, 
and also the architect’s and lawyers’ fees. In con- 
cluding their annual report, your committee have to 
tell you, with deep regret, that the hand which hae 
penned it for the last fifteen years is at their command 
no longer, Ill-health has obliged Mr, Enfield to resign 
the post of secretary. None can know, as your committee 
know, how much he will be missed and how next te 
impossible it will be to fill his place. Your secre- 
tary’s work years ago was comparatively but a small 
matter. It has grown year by year. The govern- 
ment requirements about the school are ever fresh 
and almost endless, and demand from your secretary 
not only hard work, but great readiness, tact, and 
intelligence. Mr. Enfield kept pace with this ever- 
growing work, and gave to it and to all the other 
objects of your Mission his time, his thought, and 
his whole heart. He was an indefatigable secretary, 
and more, that he was the ready adviser, the constant 
and wise friend, with the specially happy faculty of 
being able to pull well and make his way with all, 
whether missionary or teacher, gentle or simple, 
subscriber or fellow-committeeman; indeed, what 
we your committee, what you our subscribers, owe te 
him, we believe to be beyond words and past thanks. 
Bearing on this subject is the following resolution, 
which was passed at the last meeting of your com- 
mittee: “That the committee regard the appoint- 
ment of an eligible successor to Mr. Enfield a matter 
too important to be disposed of without much serious 
deliberation, and therefore suggest to the annual 
meeting that its consideration be referred to the new 
committee, and that they be requested to make pro- 
vision for the performance of the duties of the office 
during the ensuing yeavr.” 

The Rev. J. Heywoop then read his report, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

MISSIONARY'S REPORT. 

Mr. J. Heywoop began by noticing the inter- 
ference his ordinary duties had necessarily met with 
during the past year, arising from the branch of the 
Mission oyer which he presides having first, at Mid- 
summer last, to remove from Chapel-street to small, 
temporary premises hired by the committee for five 
months in Repemaker-street, and then again, at the 
end of November, from Ropemaker-street to their 
new building in George’s Row, St. Luke’s, where now 
their various institutions are once more in operation. 
Mention was next made of the two final, very suc- 
cessful gatherings, one of a social the other of a 
religious character, of friends who, from childhood te 
mature age, had grown up in connection with the 
Mission, both meetings bringing into bold relief the 
strong attachment felt by many for premises which, 
erected primarily for a granary, and plain and heavy 
almost to ugliness, as well as being inconvenient, had 
yet served for over forty years wherein to do 
much good work, both educationally and religiously. 
At the latter of the meetings named a collection was 
made by the congregation and friends assembled, 
amounting to the sum of £4. 4s. 2d. (since made up 
by them to £6. 14s.), for the purchase of a minister's 
chair and reading-desk cushion—both the best they 
could procure—to be presented to the new chapel in 
George’s Row, as mementos of the old. At Rope- 
maker-street the main branches of the Mission were 
carried on as best they could be, suffering no suspen- 
sion, only inconvenience from the unsuitability of 
the rooms. Beyond the steady procedure of the 
schools and organised religious work, the chief event 
at Ropemaker-street was the summer excursion of 
the scholars and congregation to Hadley Wood, near 
Barnet, Herts, on Tuesday, July 10th, when on that 
lovely day very nearly eleven hours were most hap- 
pily spent in the fields, woods, and near villages of 
the district, the excursionists, about 220 in num- 
ber, paying £9, 12s. 7d. of the day’s expenses. An 
old Chapel-street neighbour, more orthodox than 
charitable, and not appreciating the unsectarian basis 
of the Domestic Mission, once, when the children 
were starting for their excursion and the morning 
happened to be wet, was heard to say, “ Aye, they’re 
Unitarians; it always rains when they go for their 
excursion!” But Mr. Heywood remarks that now for 
thirteen years he has had the pleasure of aecompany- 
ing his Mission people, old and young, on these 
health-giving day-in-the-country occasions, some- 
times, when funds have allowed, two being taken in 
the same year; and on but three occasions have they 
had rainy days. The balance, therefore, if in orthodox 
eyes it may be estimated so, is decidedly in favour of 
the unfettered theological position of the Mission. 
The new Mission station in George’s Row was opened 
for Divine service on the evening of Sunday, 25th of 
November, when the devotions were led by Mr. 
Heywood, ard the Rev. D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge, 
preached the sermon. The congregation was large. 
On the following night there was a tea party 
and public meeting, when some 350 friends came 
together, and standing room could scarcely be had. 
The meeting was in every way satisfactory and suc- 
cessful. Both occasions proved how well the new 
chapel is suited to musical services and public sper 
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ing. Since then the various institutions have been 
gradually reorganised. At Christmas the several 
school and congregational parties were largely at- 
tended and passed off very pleasantly—helping in an 
agreeable manner to unite in very harmonious relations 
the friends, young and old, who had come (in conse- 
quence of their own chapel having to be pulled down) 
from St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, to join the former 
Chapel-street friends in their new home at the new 
Mission station. It is gratifying to state that the 
Mission has been received in a very kindly 
spirit in the new neighbourhood; and it will 
be satisfactory to its supporters to learn that 
the new premises, after an occupancy of 
some months, are found to be in most 
respects as commodious and convenient as could be 
desired. Numerous valuable gifts have been made 
by many friends to add to their comfort, better 
appearance, and prospective usefulness. All the 
more prominent agencies have been benefited by 
the removal—as the day, evening, and Sunday 
schools, and Mission congregation, which are all in a 
healthy condition. A course of weekly Monday even- 
ing free lectures and high-class entertainments at a 
cheap rate, in which Dr. Carpenter, Mr. T. C. Clarke, 
Professor H. Morley, Rev. T. W. Freckelton, and 
other gentlemen took part, in February and March, 
were successful in a marked degree, the attendance, 
mainly of working men, being from 150 to 220 each 
evening; whilst at the social meeting, bringing the 
course to an end, the numbers were so large asto call 
into requisition all the rooms of the building. For 
the re-establishment and full working of the numerous 
“self-help” agencies timeisrequired, for in their nature 
they are rather the fruit of a growing confidence in 
the people around than the immediate result of zeal 
and activity on the part of workers within the Mission. 
Thenew district, the missionary finds, is, as was the old 
one, in crying need of increased and of better house 
accommodation, Small self-contained cottages, of from 
four to six very confined rooms, such as a working 
man and his family would, and ought to, desire to 
keep himself, let at rents varying from ten to four- 
teen shillings a week, depending on their condition 
and situation. The consequence of these high rents 
is, many of the even small housesare let off by middle- 
men in single rooms, for which exorbitant rents are 
charged ; or, where more rooms are taken by a family, 
the additional ones are used as workshops by those 
members of the household who are occupied at 
home in work which, when finished, is taken 
to city warehouses. Not a few of even the 
better-off thus occupy the same rooms day and 
night, as the rooms occupied as workshops 
during the day must serve for bedrooms at night also. 
There are in the new neighbourhood large bodies of 
well-paid skilled artisans, but the report cited cases 
of sad loneliness and hard pinching distress coming 
under the missionary’s personal observation, in illus- 
tration of wide-spread poverty in the district as well. 
For some years past individual members of the 
Mission Committee have expressed earnest wishes 
that something more direct might be done to reach 
the habits and lives of working men. But there was 
not accommodation in the old building for starting 
new additional institutions, Mr. Heywood hoped 
that on removing to the new station a further build- 
ing might be erected on the land the committee 
were under an obligation to take more than they 
really needed, and that this further building might 
be so constructed as to give accommodation to a 
higher-class working men’s club and some model 
dwellings. The suggestion was warmly taken 
up by several gentlemen, earnest friends of the 
Mission ; and if the scheme had been practicable but 
little difficulty would have arisen to prevent the 
necessary capital, apart from the Mission funds being 
obtained for the purpose of carrying it out. The bit 
of land at the committee’s disposal, however, was 
found to be too valuable as frontage and too 
limited in size to well lend itself to the erection 
of a club and dwellings. In the face of prac- 
tical difficulties to be surmounted, the scheme, 
therefore, which all who had considered would have 
been glad to have seen realised, had to be with re- 
luctance abandoned. An experiment is being made 
within the Mission building itself to maintain a 
youths’ club, and thus to do something to counteract 
the prevalent gambling and other evilsof the streets 
among lads from thirteen to eighteen years of age. It 
is, however, but an experiment, as, here again, 
practical difficulties arising from the rooms of the 
Mission being furnished for widely different objects 
may be too serious to be permanently overcome. The 
report next proceeds to point out the advantages the 
new neighbourhood possesses as being not too far 
from the old one; as being within easy reach also of 
many of the suburbs whence the missionary may 
expect to receive much personal help in lectures, 
entertainments, teaching in the schools, &c.; and, 
further, as being the very heart of a dense popula- 
tion, where in years to come much good may, it is 
reasonable to suppose, be done by one and all the 
numerous agencies the Mission has in operation. Mr, 
Heywood concludes with an expression of deep regret 
at the heavy loss the Mission Society and he himself 
personally will sustain in the resignation, through 
severe illness, of Mr, Enfield, who for so many years 
has filled the office of honorary secretary; but he 
trusts that if it be the Divine will to restore Mr. 
Enfield to a fair share of his former health and strength, 
the Mission may still be favoured for many years to 
come by his wise counsel and encouraging presence 
as a member of its committee, and also have Mrs, 
Enfield continuing her admirable and kind connection 
with the Mission schools, One of the annual sermons 


on behalf of the Mission Society, preached on Sunday 


last by the Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, 
was delivered in the evening at the new station, 
George’s Row, and the collection afterwards, it is 
gratifying to say, amounted to the sum of 
£10, Os. 114d. 


ADOPTION OF REPORTS. 


The CHAIRMAN said: Ladies and gentlemen,—It 
now becomes my duty to move that the reports of 
the treasurer and committee be received, approved, 
and adopted, and, together with the reports of the 
missionaries, be printed and circulated. It is not 
necessary, I am sure, to say anything in support of 
such a resolution as that. I will simply take the 
opportunity in the fewest possible words of giving 
utterance to one or two of the considerations that 
have occurred to me in listening to the very interest- 
ing reports that we have heard. With one very great 
exception I think that I may very fairly congratulate 
the society and friends of the Mission on the general 
tenour of the reports that we have heard and upon 
the present position of the Mission. The great 
exception to our congratulations has been alluded 
to already, and no doubt will be referred to 
again, Although I haye not myself been concerned 
in the active work of this Mission, and haye not had 
the opportunity of seeing how Mr. Enfield has 
worked there, yet I know perfectly well, because I 
have worked with him elsewhere, how thoroughly 
and efficiently he must have discharged the duties of 
his office. There is one thing which may be said of 
him. I recollect, soon after the death of a very 
eminent scientific man some years ago, I saw it re- 
marked in regard to the late Mr. Sheepshanks, that 
if anything was to be done for the benefit of 
astronomy you might reckon upon Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
assistance, as if it were a law of nature. So I think 
we may say of Mr, Enfield, if there is anything 
to be done for the benefit of humanity, and he can 
do it, my experience is that you haye only to 
go to him and ask for his assistance and he 
will in the quietest possible way, without any delay 
and without any bustle or fuss, do all in his power to 
further your object. In short, you may reckon upon 
it like a law of nature that he will do what he can to 
assist you. (Laughter andapplause.) Hence I most 
sincerely sympathise with those who have lost such 
valuable assistance as I am sure Mr. Enfield has ren- 
dered since his connection with the society. In other 
respects I am sure we have abundant ground for 
congratulation. It is always matter for congratula- 
tion with a society of this kind when we see that it 
is putting forth new energies and signs of progress 
and vitality till we are assured it will not only main- 
tain the ground which it already occupies but will 
extend its area of usefulness. The effort that has 
been made to found a new branch for the Mission 
in the place of the one it was found necessary to give 
up is, 1 think, most encouraging, while the success 
which has attended that effort shows that we have 
not at all exhausted the springs of energy and 
vitality, which originally founded this Mission, and 
which have since carried it on to the present time. 
I confess that I was very sorry to hear that it was 
necessary to part with the vacant piece of land 
adjoining the chapel in George’s Row without pro- 
viding for one of the objects that have been referred 
to by your missionaries. I have no doubt that those 
objects have been most attentively considered by 
those whose duty it was to consider them; but I 
must say that when Mr. Heywood was enumerating 
the advantages that might be derived from the 
possession of youths’ and men’s clubs, and knowing 
how difficult it is to get land for a public purpose in 
London, I did feel considerable regret that this land 
was to go upon the market, without being utilised 
for any of the purposes the society had in view. I 
have no doubt, however, that this has been most 
maturely considered, and we can but accept the un- 
fortunate necessity which compels us to part with 
the land. I think, perhaps, it may not be out of 
place, if, whilst we are congratulating ourselves on 
the new energies which our mission is displaying in 
George’s Row, we remember rather specially on this 
occasion that the old mission in Spicer-street, is in 
existence, and I am quite sure that the society are 
not likely to forget their obligations in regard to the 
Spicer-street Mission. Our minds are. naturally at 
this moment rather full of the new effort, butI think 
we ought to take especial care that the old Spicer- 
street Mission does not suffer upon that account. 
IT am very sorry to hear, although it is a 
rather barren sorrow that myself and those other 
friends express, for we have done nothing to soften 
that regret—I say I am very sorry to hear that Mr. 
Corkran has had so lonely a life in Spicer-street 
Mission, It is for those who feel that they can help 
him to come forward and to press others into the 
service in a way that one who has done nothing in 
the field of co-operation cannot do. I can only ex- 
press my sincere sympathy with what I have heard, 
and I think we are doubly bound to bear that con- 
sideration in mind when we are full of interest in 
regard to the new branch of the mission. I will add 
but one word in conclusion, I have been considering 
during the reading of the reports the various topics 
of hope and consolation that they bring before us. I 
think it says a great deal for the energy and faith of 
trué philanthropic spirit of our missionaries and those 
who prepare these reports that they are able 
to speak with this ever-springing hopefulness 
of the results of their efforts among our 
labouring population. Mr. Heywood has spared us 
a great deal, that I have no doubt he could teil us of 
cases—pathetic cases of sadness poverty and distress 


] that have come under his notice. When we come to 
these realities, of which he has just given us a 
glimpse, we see after all how little even the best 
directed efforts can effect in the amelioration of 
the mass of sorrow, poverty, and crime that surrounds 
us. I think, therefore, it shows that we must be pro- 
ceeding upon the right lines when those who are in 
closest contact with this sorrow and distress speak 
hopefully of the future, and I trust we shall follow 
their example in this that we shall never allow our- 
selves to despair and our energies to be diminished 
by the at times almost overwhelming thought of the 
greatness of work which has to be done, (Applause.) 

The Rey. P. W.CLAYDEN, in seconding eae 
echoed the regret expressed by the chairman at Mr. 
nfield’s resignation of the position of secretary, and. 
in terms of high eulogium referred to the invaluable 
services rendered by that gentleman during the long 
period of his connection with the society. The 
special feature of the reports, and that which natu- 
rally monopolised the greater part of their attention 
and interest, was the removal of one branch of the 
Mission to another locality, The society was to be 
deeply congratulated upon the success which had 
attended that removal, and the indications of its 


being fruitful in future advantage to that 
station. On previous occasions r. Corkran 
had deplored the ill-success which attended the 
holding of Sunday services at his mission station in 
Spicer-street ; but he (the speaker) was of opinion, 
and he believed it was the opinion of the great bulk 
of the subscribers, that after all the Sunday services 
were not the main points to be considered. This was 
essentially a domestic mission—a mission whose 
endeavour was to relieve that hopeless sorrow, that 
oppressive anxiety which must rest upon homes such 
as Mr. Heywood had described. (Hear, hear.) Now 
if the object of this Mission were to raise up 
congregations at these two mission stations 
the question would be raised as to whether the 
preaching of a purely anti-theological religion could 
have any result other than that of failing to draw 
people together. It certainly seemed to him perfectly 
hopeless to endeavour in the present day to build up 
a congregation, whatsoever its character, unless the 
minister could give the men and women who came to 
him definite religious ideas. At the same time he 
heartily appreciated the unsectarian front taken by 
the Mission, and warmly approved the real practical 
missionary work carried on by Mr. Heywood and Mr. 
Corkran. i 

The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 


DR. MARTINEAU ON THE INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS 
TO THE POOR, 

Dr. MARTINEAU had much pleasure in proposing— 
“That this meeting desires to assure their mission- 
aries that it feels a hearty interest in their work, and 
thoroughly appreciates the devotion they continue to 
show to it.” Speaking as a mere spectator of the 
work of the missionaries, he did not know that they 
could have a more sincere assurance of the sympathy 
of the meeting than in the expression of this peni- 
tence which they (the subscribers) all felt at keeping 
at such a distance from the field of mission 
work. Every time their attention was called 
to the interests in the charge of the 
missionaries; every time that they had to listen 
to the pathetic record of their experience their hearts 
were again moved, and they felt the value, the di 
nity, and the nobleness of their work; they felt 
ashamed of having so little to do with it, and Mr, 
Heywood and Mr. Cockran might be assured that in 
that mood at least the subscribers’ expression of 
sympathy was truly deep and sincere. ear, hear.) 
At the same time he regretted it did not take 
a more effective and practical form, and while 
explaining that his age and numerous other 
duties precluded him from responding to the 
invitation held out in Mr, Heywood’s a 
he made an earnest appeal to the younger members 
of the community to delay no longer, but at once to 
attempt to do what they could to assist their mis- 
sionaries in the arduous labours of their position, 
The work executed at the mission stations ap 
to him to be in perfect harmony with the spirit of 
the times. He did not think this was an institution 
which had outlived its beneficial effects; on the 
contrary, it appeared to have a greater we 
than it ever possessed before to meet the specific e 
of the day and to address itself to what was clearly 
and unmistakeably the sentiment of our own times, 
No ie Se or conviction swayed the minds of all 
thoughtful persons more strongly at the present 
moment than that feeling of blank despair at the 
depth and vanity of human misery, sin, and 
wretchedness which underlaid human life. It seemed 
to him that an institution which had the courage 
to enter into the field with some of those 
evils, and sincerely to srapele with them, was an 
institution which was calculated by its operations — 
both to clear away the evils themselves and 


dissipate the morbid feelings which they d. 
(Hear, hear.) It was only the dreaming, sp 7 
pessimists who moaned over the evils of t 


the sin, and sorrow, and crime 
strong hearts to do all in their 


ame 
try yourselves to cure some 0 
evils; a le conquest will give you 
another, and yet another.” (Hear, hear.) To thequest 
so often asked, whether they made progress, 
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they gained upon the evils around them, he would 
reply he did not believe they would ever have reason 
to boast of any complete conquest; if they could only 
prevent the evils that afflicted humanity, from be- 
coming worse, they would have won the greatest 
victory that would ever reward their exertions. And 
could any one doubt that they were preventing them 
from becoming worse? Did any one imagine for a 
moment that the two mission stations of the society, 
together with all the other influences for good of 
every character were to disappear from the face of 
the world, the state of things would remain 
as now? For his part he regarded with satis- 
faction the leavening influences such labours 
had wrought, and would continue to effect 
among the poorer masses of the population. 
Among the many agencies to which they might look 
in hope of improving the condition of the lower 
classes of society he believed there was none which 
was so powerful and so wholesome as the permanent, 
familiar, friendly, and affectionate presence of those 
who were able by their character, by their intelli- 
gence, and by their labours to serve as the represen- 
tatives of the higher attributes and possibilities of 
human nature. The contact of such with the poorer 
classes—-of men of intelligence, of experience, and 
earnest piety—of men like Mr. Heywood and Mr. 
Corkran exercised a saving effect that it was 
impossible to over-estimate. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rey. C. WicKSTEED had much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution, which was then put and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. CorKRAN, in acknowledging the compliment 

on behalf of Mr. Heywood and himself, said: My re- 
spected colleague’s very full report for the past year 
renders it necessary that, according to custom, my 
own should be restricted to narrow limits. I don’t 
regret this, especially as the state of the Mission at 
Spicer-street in some of its important branches 
is far from encouraging. I cannot for instance 
speak as was my wont in former years of a 
large and prosperous Sunday school. That exists no 
longer. The want of personal help, of which I have 
complained so often, continues. I have lost several 
teachers in the past year—two from ill-health and 
one of the most constant and devoted by death, 
under sad circumstances which do not admit of 
detail. The school continues to decline, and I see 
but little hope of its revival. The attendance at the 
Sunday evening service is also lower. The causes which 
have unfavourably affected these branches of our 
Mission I have dwelt upon in recent reports. The 
various funds raised at the Mission itself have suffered 
a decline, mainly owing to the depressed state of trade. 
On the other hand, several branches of the Mission 
are in an active and healthy condition. The day 
schools for girls and infants are well maintained, and 
considerable improvement has taken place in the 
former under its new governess, Miss Morgan, and 
her temporary assistant, Miss Mc.Gregor, aided by 
the staff of pupil teachers. Owing to the non-attend- 
ance of a sufficient number of scholars I thought it 
right to close the evening school, and substitute, first, 
a recreation class for the practice of singing and 
recitations, which has proved much more popular. I 
personally conduct other evening classes which fairly 
maintain their numbers, The following details give 
a favourable view of other branches of the Mission, 
In the year ending April 30, 1878, 110 persons, in- 
cluding children, enjoyed the usual rest and recrea- 
tion afforded by the Convalescent Rooms at Hamp- 
stead, Stoke Newington, Morley’s Cottage, Woodford 
Bridge, and rooms at Eastbourne. The annual ex- 
cursion of scholars (148) and parents and friends (96) 
to Epping Forest took place in July, 1877. The day 
was fine, and was spent very happily. There 
were also three school tea parties. The library 
now embraces 1,700 volumes, and more than 
180 readers. With regard to the popular lec- 
tures and entertainments, we are much indebted 
to a friend (H. M.) for a donation of £5 towards pay- 
ment of lecturers and cost of lectures. Of these we 
have two courses. We have also had several “ lay 
and song evenings,” held on Saturdays. These means 
of combined instruction and amusement have afforded 
much enjoyment to varying audiences. 
- On the motion of the CHATRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
DrumMonD,the members of the committee and other 
officers of the society retiring by rotation were re- 
elected. 

Mr. A, PREston- moved that the thanks of the 
meeting be presented to the Rev. C. Hargrove for 

reaching the annual sermons on behalf of the 

ission, and to the chapels at Hackney and at other 
places for allowing collections to be made on behalf 
of the Mission. ‘ 

Mr. Worstey seconded the resolution, which was 
then carried, 

On the motion of Mr. C, CLARKE, seconded by Dr. 
SADLER, aresolution was passed with acclamation 
expressive of regret at the resignation by Mr. Enfield 
of the office of honorary secretary. 

A yote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 


— oo  ——. 
CoLtNE.—We are glad to hear that the congregation 
here is in a hopeful grained The ig el 
the Sunday school is prospering, and people 
pong the Rev. W. Matthews, are working 
heartily together. The church is in course of erection, 
_ and the ceremony of laying the memorial stone will 
shortly be announced, The building and fittings are 
cted to cost about £2,000, towards which the 

; -are contributing £200, and the British 
and Unitarian Association and the East Lanca- 
shire Unitarian Mission are making substantial grants. 


CROYDON: WELCOME TO THE REY, E. 
M. GELDART, 


ON Friday evening about 300 persons, members of 
the Croydon Free Christian Congregation, with many 
friends, assembled at the Public Hall, for the purpose 
of welcoming the Rey. E. M. Geldart, who is now 
accepted as their minister, and is living and work- 
ing amongst them. The gathering was not of a for- 
mal public character, but was more like an evening 
party of young and old who, having outnumbered 
the limits of an ordinary house, had sought a public 
building. It was certainly a very agreeable way of 
welcoming their new guide, and no doubt made him 
feel that he had their confidence, that he was at 
home, and not like a stranger in a strange land. 

After tea a choir from the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, Upper Norwood, went through a 
short programme of music. After the singing the 
platform was taken possession of by about twenty 
of the gentlemen. 

The chair was taken by Mr. JESssE FAGG, who 
said they had met to wish Mr. Geldart and his family 
health, happiness, all kinds of prosperity, and a long 
residence amongst them. They wished to offer him 
their support and sympathy in the arduous and 
high duty he had undertaken, It was a duty that 
would not allow itself to sit lightly on the heart 
and conscience of any high-minded and earnest man. 
In these days of unfettered criticism, when the axe 
was laid at the root of every tree, however venerable 
or widespreading the grateful shadow of its 
branches, when something had to be planted in its 
place, with hope, with high hope indeed, of its ulti- 
mate triumph, yet with pain and disappointment and 
many apparent failures, the necessity that was laid 
upon him of keeping abreast of the thought of the 
age must at all times be a severe strain upon the 
health and endurance of the minister, and it seemed 
to him the smallest service his friends could render 
was to smooth the way for him by doing what they 
could to prevent the occurrence of those small causes 
of irritation which, though apparently trivial, did so 
much to render the minister’s position an unhappy 
one, and to unfit him for his best and highest work, 

Mr. TEULON then moved a welcome to Mr. Geldart, 
and referred to their former minister, Mr, Suffield, as 
being a particularly sociable man, who could mix 
with high or low with advantage to both. Circum- 
stances had arisen which had rendered it necessary 
for him to leave them ; and fortunately for them Mr, 
Geldart arranged to take Mr. Suffield’s place in a 
temporary manner until they could see their way to 
making another appointment. Since Mr. Geldart 
had been with them there had been a steady increase 
in their numbers, and certainly they had no reason 
to regret his arriving among them. He believed 
the time was not far removed when they would 
find’ that their present modest building would 
not contain the congregation. The increase in 
their numbers was a most satisfactory proof of Mr. 
Geldart’s ability to fill the place of his predecessor. 

Mr. SLACK said he had great pleasure in being one 
amongst them to welcome Mr, Geldart on his be- 
coming their minister. 

Mr. Henry Moor followed, and in the course of 
some remarks said man needed a minister as much 
as he needed anything. He wanted a larger power 
outside himself, to show him what was his best in- 
terest and to keep him to it. He hoped Mr. Geldart 
would consider himself pledged to nothing, but that 
he should give them his best self. 

The Rey. E. M. GELDART, in replying, thanked 
them for the opinions and hopes so kindly expressed 
from the platform, and so kindly welcomed by them. 
If ever he half deserved them he should be happy 
indeed. He thanked the brilliant company there 
assembled for their presence. He thanked those who 
would have come had they not been prevented, amongst 
whom, in addition to the names referred to by the 
Chairman, he might mention the illustrious name of 
Professor Max Miller, of Oxford—(cheers)—whom 
he had taken on himself to invite, and who would 
certainly have been present had he not been pre- 
cluded by a previous engagement. But amongst all 
the honours and fayours which had been lavished 
upon him greatest by far was that which -was at 
the root of the rest—his election as minister of a 
Free Christian Church, (Cheers.) He trusted they 
would not take it as an omen of a lengthy discourse 
when he said his subject naturally divided itself into 
three heads. (Laughter.) At all events they must re- 
member that he had not chosen his text on this occasion, 
but his text—the Free Christian Church—had chosen 
him. (Cheers.) But if he had chosen his text he could 
not have chosen a better one or one more exactly to 
his liking. And this brought him to the first of 
the three heads, “The Church” By “The 
Church” he understood not only a congregation of 
inquiring minds, but likewise a society of seeking 
souls, a meeting of men and women, yes, and of chil- 
dren too, drawn together by a common aspiration not 
only after clearer knowledge, but after a higher and 
holier life. In the second place, their Church was 
not only a Church; it was a Christian Church. They 
might ask whether this was their latitude, and he 
could only answer that it was. It was true that it 
was not the latitude of Timbuctoo, but it was the lati- 
tude of Greenwich. Geographically and historically 
they were Christians, if they were to havea nameatall. 
As a matter of fact he liked it-very much. He be- 
lieved the Christian namé was the broadest under 
Heaven. Practically, if not grammatically, it was 
far broader than that of Theism. It included every 
grade of religionists from the fetish worshipper to 
the philosopher. There was even a Christian Pan- 


theism, but the phrase, “ Theistic Pantheism,” had a 
strange unlikely sound. If he thought that the 
name of Christian could by any possibility be in- 
terpreted as having a sectarian significance, or as 
implying the imposition of a creed, he should be 
amongst the very first to protest against its reten- 
tion, but he thought they had an adequate provision 
against any such contingency as that. Their Church 
was not only a Christian Church—others called their 
churches Christian churches—but theirs was a Free 
Christian Church. The order of the words showed 
the sense in which they were meant to be taken. It 
was not a Christian Free Church, but a Free Christian 
Church, the adjective “Free” qualifying the adjec- 
tive “Christian.” It was not free in so far as it was 
Christian, but it was Christian only in so far as it was 
free—(applause)—free as the mind of man; free as 
the atmosphere of heaven; free as the Spirit of God; 
free to declare with the Theist, “I know in whom I 
have believed ;” free to avow with the Agnostic, “I 
believe in the Unknown;” free to recognise in 
Nature’s kindliness the face of a Father and a Friend ; 
free to acknowledge, in universal order, suggestions 
of Intelligence and Will; free to confess how inade- 
quate is all human language concerning the Infinite 
Unseen, whose counsels were indeed unsearchable, 
and whose ways were past finding out; free to 
maintain that man by the exercise of volition worked 
out his own salvation; free, nevertheless, to admit 
that it was God who worked in him both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure; free to seek in all their 
yearnings and longings for perfection the earnest of 
immortal life; free to find that immortal life either 
in the perpetuation of one and the same individual 
through the ages of eternity, or in the merging of 
single personalities in the chain of unbroken exist- 
ence; free, in a word, to give vent to every phase 
of feeling or of thought (whether permanent or pass- 
ing) that was serious in intention and reverend 
in tone; free to utter the clearest convictions of the 
most defined belief; free to fall back on the mystery 
of an Indefinable Presence—the might and majesty of 
whose unfathomed Being was hymned by the lyre of 
one who, if he sinned with David and erred with 
Solomon, had, hke David, his moments of contrition, 
and, like Soloman, his hours of insight. : 
The rest of the evening was spent in amusement, 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES, 


Notice —Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Wednesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


ASTLEY.—On Sunday, the 19th instant, the annual 
sermons were preached to this congregation by the 
Rev. J. McDowell, of Pendleton. Friends were pre- 
sent from Bolton, Croft, Chowbent, and Leigh. The 
collections amounted to upwards of £23, 

BuRNLEY,.—Special services were held on Sunday 
last in aid of liquidating the debt of £50 on the new 
organ. The preacher was the Rey. S. Fletcher 
Williams, of Liverpool. The service of song was 
very well rendered by the chapel choir, Mr. Thomas 
Pollard, organist at Brunswick Methodist Chapel, a 
locally well known instrumentalist, presiding at the 
organ, which is a beautifully-toned instrument. Not- 
withstanding the strike existing in the town 
and district. which affects religious as well as com- 
mercial activities, the collections and donations 
amounted to £28—a sum which exceeded expecta- 
tion. The minister-elect, the Rey. Thomas Leyland, 
of Moneyrea, will begin his labours in July, and we 
have no doubt that his ministry, which has been use- 
ful elsewhere, will prove a substantial service to this 
hard-working and energetic church, 

Hrywoop.—On Sunday last the Sunday-school 
anniversary sermons were preached to overflowing 
congregations by the Rey. Douglas Walmsley, B.A., 
of Bury, when the collections far exceeded those of 
any previous anniversary, amounting, with subsequent 
donations, to £42. 2s. 

Lonpon: Uniry CourcH.—On Friday last there 
was a service of praise at thischurch. Unfortunately 
the evening proved wet, and the attendance was 
small. The order of service was as follows :—Organ, 
andante No, 3 (H. Smart); hymn, “The world may 
change from old to new”; tenor solo and chorus, 
“Turn thy face from my sins” (Attwood) ; hymn, “ He 
sendeth sun, He sendeth shower”; organ, andante 
No. 2 (Wely); soprano solo, “ Agnus Dei” (Mozart) ; 
canticle, Psalms 186 and 148; anthem, “ O Lord, my 
God” (Wesley); organ, Grand Offertoire, in D minor 
(Batiste) ; hymn, “God, my king, Thy might con- 
fessing”; trio, “ Ti prego, O padre eterno !” (Kursch- 
man); hymn, “ Say not the law divine is hidden from 
thee, or far off removed”; the Lord’s Prayer; organ, 
“The Heroes’ March” (Mendelssohn). We under- 
stand that the thoroughly devotional tone of these 
services is much appreciated, and that the next will 
be held on Friday the 14th June, by way of closing 
the various anniversary meetings held in London in 
that week. 

MANCHESTER Domestic Mission: EMBDEN- 
STREET.—The annual sermons in connection with the 
Mission were preached on Sunday, May 12th, by the 
Rey. 8. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool. The con- 
gregations were good; and the hymns and chants 
selected for the occasion were pleasingly given. The 
collections were a little in excess of those of last 
year. 

MANCHESTER; “ MIDDLEMARCH.”—On Monday 
evening there was a large attendance atthe Memorial 
Hall to hear a lecture by the Rey. C. C. Coe, on 
“Middlemarch,” in connection with the Beard 
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Memorial Union. The Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., 
presided; and there were present—The Revs. E. 
Turland, Joseph Freeston, Jas. Black, M.A., W. G. 
Cadman, George T. Walters, E. C. Towne, J. Odgers, 
Kaward Golland, Harry Rawson, G. H. Leigh, Dr. 
Marcus, and others. Mr. Coe gave along and most 
earefully-prepared analysis of the characters depicted 
in the work, and expressed the opinion that if not 
the best of George Elliott’s works, it was at least the 
most popular. All present enjoyed the paper very 
much, and at its close, on the motion of the Rey. E. 
Vurland, seconded by Mr. John Dendy, junr., a very 
eordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Coe. 

NorwicH.—On Sunday evening last, the Rev. H. 
W. Perris delivered a lecture at the Octagon Chapel, 
€olegate-street, on Congregationalism on its Trial. 
There was a full congregation, and the lecture was 
histened to with great interest. The subject being 
ene which has been prominently brought to the 
Front. by the proceedings at the recent meetings of 
th» Congregational Union in London, is reported at 
eonsiderable length in the Norwich Mercury. 

Over DARWEN.—On Sunday last there was a 
special service for the children in the evening. The 
zoom in which service is held was tastefully decorated 
with spring flowers and ferns, which had been 
gathered by the teachers and elder scholars on the 
Saturday afternoon. Some hothouse flowers, sent by 
2 tember, added to the brightness of the effect. 
There was a good congregation both of young and 
old folk. When service was over the flowers and 
plants were taken home by the children. A sewing 
glass has been commenced by Mrs. Osler, and a 
elass for writing and arithmetic by the Rey. C. 
Hi. Osler, which is held on three afternoons each week 
while the strike lasts. The classes which consist of 
persons of all shades of opinion, and which are on a 
perfectly unsectarian basis have been extremely well 
attended over a hundred being present'on'each occasion. 
The classes have now been going about three weeks. It 
ig feared that the class for sewing will have to be dis- 
gontinued as it has already entailéd considerable ex- 
pense, and more money is required. This is a pity as 
there can be no doubt that it is doing much good. 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday last the annual sermons 
were preached by the Rey. Wm. Binns to large congre- 
gations, when the cffertories amounted to £18. 8s. 

SrocKPorT.—On Tuesday evening, the 21st inst.. 
the members of the Bible class, with their friends, 
held a social meeting in the schoolroom. There 
were about sixty persons present. After tea a number 
af songs and recitations were pleasantly rendered, 
and games were entered into with zest. This class 
was instituted last Christmas by Mr. W. R. Shunkes, 
student, and has been very successful, from ten to 
twenty members attending its meetings. At the 
dlose of the entertainment votes of thanks were 
passed to a friend who had kindly lent a piano for 
the evening and to the teacher of the class. 

Swrvton.—The annual sermons were preached here 
en Sunday last, by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., when 
the collections amounted to £22, 

Rivineton.—The collection on Sunday last, after 
the school sermon, preached by the Rey. James 
Harwood, B.A., of Liverpool, amounted to £36. 14s., 
which, considering the state of trade in the cotton 
district, was highly satisfactory. At the close of his 
excellent discourse Mr. Harwood made a graceful and 
affectionate allusion to his old friend and preceptor, 
the Rey. J. S. Gilbert, whose ill-health has compelled 
him to rest from ministerial work for a few months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ketters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, New Cannon Chambers, 55, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publication, No letter should be more 
than half a column. 


THE SCHOOLS IN THE WESTERN DISTRICT. 


To the Editors.—In your report of the paper read 
at the spring meeting of the Western Union, held at 
Trowbridge, you give a tabulated statement which 
has called forth some criticism. With regard to the 
population, my authority was the last census for 
t871, and the number given was the only one I 
found in connection with the places in question. 
This may in some instances have been the population 
ef the town and neighbourhood. To have given “the 
parish populations in every place in the Western 
Union where there is w Unitarian congregation” 
would have been in “danger of being misunderstood,” as 
in some instances our churches are within easy reach of 
several parishes. I am very willing thatall honour“due 
to Crewkerne” in this particular should be rendered, 
and regret that with an allowed “actual population” 
of 4,869, all that can be claimed in the direction of 
Sunday-school work is “a class held at the minister’s 
house every Sunday afternoon.” ‘With regard to the 
report of schools, my authority was the annual return 
published by the Sunday School Association for 1877, 
m which the name of Devonport does not appear. 
i sm heartily glad to find that there has been a 
school there for two years, and wish it had been 
reported along with our other schools, as very little 
trouble is given in this matter, a circular for filling 
up being sent ready stamped and addressed for 
return. 

With the sources of information at my disposal, I 
could not, and did not profess to do more ‘than give 


some general view of the Sunday-school work in the 


district comprised in the Western Union, and I may 
repeat, “taking the report as only an approximation 
to the truth, and putting the best construction we 
can upon facts and figures, the Sunday-school work 
in the district does not seem to be in as healthy and 
satisfactory a state as we could wish it to be.” Ihave 
received many thanks from all parts of the district 
for calling attention to the subject, and if only some 
plan can be adopted for aiding the Sunday-school 
work, much good may result. And I will conclude 
with two lines from a quaint little poem, written 
either by one of the Scottish exiles in Germany, or by 
a Dean of Westminster, in the reign of Edward VL, 
and quoted by Dean Stanley :— 

“Say well” from ‘ do well” differs in letter, 

“Say well” is good, but ‘‘ do well” is better. 
Faithfully yours, JoHN Birks. 

Park Terrace, Taunton, 28th May, 1878. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


To the Editors.—I have read with much pleasure 
and interest the various letters which have appeared 
in your paper during the last few weeks, and I think 
that a great amount of good may arise out of them. 
There are two or three things, however, which I 
think are most essential points to be observed in 
order to arrive at the desired end in view. In the 
first place, I would suggest that, as far as prac- 
ticable, the person in charge of the choir should 
select tunes which do not range higher than the 
top space in the stave, for my experience shows 
me that the great bulk of the people in our 
congregations cannot sing with any degree of ease 
higher than E, I may be told that there are very 
few tunes of such a character; true, but in order to 
meet that objection, I would say that choirs 
should not be limited to one set of tune 
books. In the second place I quite agree with 
Mr. Phillips that due regard should be given 
to the fixmg of tunes suitable to the sentiment 
of the hymns. My third point, and which appears 
to me to be the most essential, is that of placing 
the choir in such a position as to command the 
most powerful control over the congregation. At 
many of our churches the choir, as your correspon- 
dent very properly stated last week, is far back 
ina gallery, or ina place screened off specially for them 
in acorner. This seems to me to be both objectionable 
and a great drawback to the singing. My own im- 
pression is that the choir should be placed right in 
front of the congregation, and until this is done I am 
convinced there will never be that hearty and soul- 
stirring singing which we so much desire. I could 
name a number of. our churches where the three 
points I have named are strictly adhered to, and the 
effect is most pleasing and satisfactory.—I am, dear 
sirs, yours respectfully, H, SUTCLIFFE. 

Gateshead, April 23, 1878. 


INTERCHANGE OF ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


To the Editors—May I suggest, through your 
columns, the advisability of an interchange of anni- 
versary music between the choir masters of our 
churches. Such a plan would not only lighten our 
labours, and prevent the necessity of falling back 
upon old tunes, but it would give practical effect to 
some of the suggestions which haye appeared in your 
columns relative to congregational singing. I shall 
be grateful to anyone who will exchange with me.— 
Yours truly, W. HAILING, 

2, Ormond Villas, Montpellier, Cheltenham, 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors,—In the report of the New- 
castle-on-fyne annual meeting, in your paper, I 
notice that the minister, the Rey. A. Payne, referred 
to a new institution called the Young People’s 
Friendly Alliance, which they have recently estab- 
lished to serve as a link between the school and the 
church. He says “a difficulty was widely felt with 
respect to retaining the young people after they left 
the Sunday school; the Alliance proyides a sphere of 
operation for them during their period of transition.” 
We all know the difficulty sadly and full well. I 
haye sometimes thought that Bands of Hope and 
Bands of Faith might be made available as remedies, 
but have always, by way of conclusion, doubted 
whether these bands were likely to bridge the 
chasm,—the former being generally looked upon 
as juvenile teetotal societies, and the latter savouring 
somewhat of propagandism, they will scarcely 
become universally popular, The Newcastle society 
lately instituted, is intended for young men and 
women, and the plan deserves attention in other 
places. I think, however, that the advantage might in 
every instance be extended to the whole school, and 
might be secured in the following manner :—Let 
every one of our schools establish a Young People’s 
Friendly Alliance (ipder this name or a similar one), 
and let it arrange for and provide recreation, mutual 


SUNDAY 


improvement classes, reading-rooms, outdoor and in-| 


door games, social entertainments, &c., ev ig, in 
fact, except the teaching. Let attendance at Sunday 
school carry with it membership of the Alliance; 
in this way all would grow up interested in 
and connected with the institution,. and slips 
as to joining would be avoided, because many 
who meditate leaving do not care to join 
anything! The Alliance might be. managed by 
the minister as president, the staff of teachers and 
the pupils of the senior classes as committee members 
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and officials, each to engage in useful operations, 
and the juveniles might be asked to help in various 
ways until in their tur they’ reached the senior 
classes. One official should be appointed to obtain 
subscribers for Young Days and other papers, the 
Herald included. At present many of our schools 
overlook this matter; and, as I have no pecuniary 
interest whatever in the sale of Young Days, I am 
free to say that more ought to be done to ensure its 
success. The objects advocated by Mr. Reynolds in 
his paper, read on Good Friday, were fully approyed, ~ 
and he showed that our schools ought to meet the 
recreational requirements of the young people 
instead of being closed throughout the week, 
The Association will doubtless consider the 
subject in relation to this district, but it 
is one of more than local importance, concerning 
as it does every Sunday School in the country, and it 
certainly calls for full and world-wide consideration, 
May I just refer to another kindred subject ey 
saying that I was glad to seein the Herald of 19t 
ult., that Mr, Gill, the visitor to the Midland Sunday 
School Association, in his report states that three 
schools in that district hold a religious service for the 
young instead of morning school (partly in conse- 
quence of the lack of teaching power) and, what is 
still better, to find “ that such a service seemed to 
him one of the most helpful means for religious 
training, and that he could not but think that it is in 
this direction we must look for the solution of some 
of our difficulties.—Yours, &e. THos, ELGOoD. 


VIRCHOW ON SCIENTIFIC DOGMATISM. 


To the Editors—In the article on “ Virchow and 
Scientific Dogmatism,’ which appeared in the 
Unitarian Herald of April 19, you mention the now 
celebrated address of the Professor as haying been 
delivered in November last, whereas it was on the 
22nd.of September, and Dr. Heckel’s, to which it 
was somewhat of a reply, was delivered two days 
previously. Verbatim reports of each of them 
appeared in ature on October 4 and following 
numbers, and as they have been misunderstood and 
misrepresented by some religious journals—the one 
as being ultra-materialistic, and the other as adyo- 
cating strongly the religious side—I was glad to see 
that you gave the statement of the case in Pro- 
fessor Virchow’s own words, as simply “a pro- 
test against attempts to proclaim problems of 
research as actual facts and opinions of scientists as 
established science.” The theory of evolution cer- 
tainly does assist in the study of science in general, 
and, as Mr. Clodd has: shown, of religion also; and 
however strong may be Professor Heeckel’s own 
belief of its full truth, I did not see in my cursory 
reading of his address that he advocated its being 
taught in schools other than as a theory which would 
assist in a better understanding of many sciences.— 
Yours truly, Henry H. Sort. 
Moretonhampstead, Devon, April 28, 1878. 


COMING WEEK. 


AINSWORTH.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, sermons 
by the Rev. J. T. Whitehead. 

BLACK POOL.—On Sunday, morning and evening, the Rey. A. 
Rushton will preach. : 

IDEL,—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, school sermons by 
the Rev. Joseph Freeston. ; 

LONDON : Hackney.—On Sunday, annual sermons. 
Preachers: Morning, Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. ; even- 
ing, Rev. C. Perry. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-StREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday evening, 
lecture by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., on “The Christian 
Sunday not the Jewish Sabbath.” 7 

SHEFFIELD: UpprrrHorPrE.—On peed school sermons, 
by the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A.. morning and evening. 

WARRINGTON.—On Monday, welcome meeting to the Rey. 
Richard Pilcher, B.A. . 


DEATHS. 
ARMITAGE.—On the 29th inst., aged I 
Encch Armitage, of Currier Lane, 4 ‘ 
CLARK.—On the 20th of May, at Adelaide, Se 
aged 48, John Howard, third son of the late F ‘ 
formerly of Birmingham. hee. 
M‘CAW.—On the 21st inst., suddenly, at his residence, Barrack- 
street, Newry, Ireland, John M‘Caw, in his 74th . His 
remains were interred in St. Patrick’s churchyard 24th. 


—$—$—V<¥§};r 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Noticeis: 
iven that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY EXA : 

for MATRICULATION in this University will 1 on 
Monday the 24th of June, 1878. In addtion to the Metropoli 
Examination, Provincial Examinations will be h 
College, Manchester; Queen’s College 
College, Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert’s 
hurst ess e; St. eye oat , Carlow; | 
College, amore; and Univ  Brist 

event Candidate is required # tenia 
to the Registrar (University of Bw 
London, W.) at least Fourteen Days before 
of the Examination. ws Fe 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
May 21st., 1878. th 
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Cannon-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


(CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Applications for 


Supply of Pulpits by Students of the Home Missionary 
Board, and other letters for Mr. BLACK, are to e addressed to 
him at HEATHLAND COTTAGE, SHAWHEATH, STOCK- 
PORT. 


LACKPOOL UNITARIAN -FREE 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, June 16th, the Rev. 

HENRY HILL will conduct the services. Morning, 10 45; 
evening, 6 30. Collections. 


RESCOT.—ATHERTON STREET 

CHAPEL.—ANNUAL SERMONS, June 16th. Preacher: 
The Rey. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. Afternoon service at 
3; evening, 6 30. Collections in aid of chapel funds. 


ONDON.—MALL IRON CHURCH, 
NOTTING HILL.—SERMONS in aid of the Church 
Funds will be preached in the above church on Sunday, June 16th, 
by the Rey. H. W. PERRIS, of Norwich. Morning service at 
Gites > evening at seven o'clock. 


»” ” 


UDDERSFIELD.—FITZWILLIAM 
STREET CHURCH.—SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, 
Sunday next but one, June 16th. Preacher: The Rev. JNO. 
THOMAS, B.A., Minister of the Church. The musical portion 
of the service will be enriched by the addition of the orchestra of 
the Philharmonic Society attached to the school, numbering 40 
performers, Morning, commence at ro 45; evening, at 6 30. 


Pee Omen ERT OAL LANs TeNION. 
The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS in aid of the Funds of the 
Midland Christian Union will be made as under :— 
Birmingham: Church of the Messiah, June 16th.—Rev. H. W. 
CROSSKEY 


Coseley : Old Meeting House, September.—Rev. HENRY 
EACHUS. : 


Coventry: Great Meeting House. 

Cradley: Park Lane Chapel, November. 

Evesham: Oat Street ae June 16th.—Rey. C. H. WELL- 
BELOVED, York. 


“Kidderminster: New Meeting House, July 28th.—Rev. W. E. 


MELLONE. 
Lye: Unitarian Church, September.—Rev. T. B. BROADRICK. 
Giteary: —— bee J House, June 16th. Rev. HENRY 
c 5 


' Stourbridge: Presbyterian Chapel, June ° 16th. — Rev. D. 
. MAGINNIS, ‘ 


Walsall: Unitarian Free Church, July 28th.—Rey. P. DEAN. 
West Bromwich: Tay Road Chapel, June 23rd.—Rev. J. 


HARRISON. 
Whitchurch: Highgate Church, June 16th.—Rev. W. C. 
. WALTERS. 
Wolverhampton: Free Christian Church, June 16th.—_Mr. JOHN 
MOORE. . 


TAND.—The SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
reached on June 23rd. Morning, to 45, Rev. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D.; evening, 6 30, Rev. R. L. CARPENTER, B.A. 


ALE CHAPEL.—The ANNUAL SUNDAY 

SCHOOL SERMON will be rag on Sunday, June 

23rd, by the Minister, Rev. T. LLOYD JONES. Service at 
3 p.m. Collection in aid of the School Funds. 


AILSWORTH.—DOB LANE.—On Sunday, 
June 23rd, SERMONS in aid of the Day School Funds, 
Morning, ro 45; evening, 6 30. Preacher: Rev. F. H. JONES, 
B.A., of Oldham. Childrens’ service in the afternoon at 2 30, 
conducted by Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, of Hyde. 


ORTON.— BROOKFIELD. CHURCH.— 

The ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be 

ched on Sunday, June 23rd. Morning, at ro 45, by the Rev. 

. H. WELLS, M.A.; evening, by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
B.A. Collections will be made on behalf of the School Funds. 


Ake UNITARIAN CHAPEL.—The 
J ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be 


proached on Sunday, June 23rd, 1878. Morning, at ro 45, by the 
. CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A., of London. Evening, 
at 6 30, by the Rev. T. LLOYD JONES, of Hale. Collections 
in aid of the School Funds. 
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Price 


bites GiGi Coe, Bolton) s3 2.20 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH.—SCHOOL FESTIVAL, Sunday, June 23rd.— 
SERMONS will be preached, morning and evening, by the Rev. 
ALFRED PAYNE, of Newcastle. In the afternoon Mr. WM. 
HOUGH will give an Address to the children. Special hymns 
will be sung, and the church will be decorated with plants and 
flowers. Collections at each service. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The READING ROOM (adjoining the beok room) having been 
kindly given by Mr. Ainsworth into the charge of the committee 
for the use of the Association, they desire to inform the members 
and friends of the Assoc&tion that it is placed freely at their 


service. Daily and weekly papers, periodicals, materials for 
writing, &c. HENRY JERSON, Secretary. 


ANCHES RER UNEW —COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the Hall on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
June, 1878. 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., will deliver the Address 
to the students on Wednesday, 26th June, at four o’clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be held in the 
Library on Thursday, 27th June, at eleven o'clock, a.m. 

A Valedictory Religious Service, dedicating to the Christian 
Ministry the Students who have completed their Course of Study, 
will be held at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 27th June, in Little Portland- 


street Chapel. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, } ¢ 
CHARLES BEARD, f °°°- 


ANCHESTER NEW _ COLLEGE.—The 

ANNUAL DINNER of the Students (Past and Present) 

will be held on Wednesday evening, June 26th, at ‘‘The London,” 

pice ater, at 7 30p.m. ‘Tickets, 5s. each, Friends may be 
invited. 


ISSIONARY CONFERENCE.—The 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, on Thursday and Friday, July 4th and sth, 


commencing at 10 a.m, each day. 
JOHN G. SLATER, 
Secretary. 
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OF 
PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN MINISTERS AND 
CONGREGATIONS of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


MEETING for 1878.—The ASSEMBLY will meet in South- 
port on Thursday, June 20, 1878. The RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
will be held in Portland-street Church, at half-past ten o’clock, the 
Devotional part being conducted by the Rey. C. C. COE, 
F.R.G.S., and the Sermon being preached by the Rev. J. C. 
LUNN. Lunch will be provided at the Prince of Wales’ Hotel 
at half-past twelve. 

The MEETING for Business will be held in the Church at two 
o'clock, and will be opened with the delivery of the President’s 
Address. A substantial tea will be provided in the Prince of 
Wales’ Hotel, at four o'clock, at a charge of 2s. 6d.; after which 

A MEETING will be held in the Town Hall, WILLIAM A, 
JEVONS, Esq., in the chair. Addresses will be delivered by 
Rev. W. Binns, of Birkenhead; Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., of 
Bolton; and Rey. J. Wright, B.A.. of Bath. 

WILLIAM GASKELL, President. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, Secretary. 


ING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 
Amount already advertised.. 4240. 175. 
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Herbert New, Esq., Evesham, president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association .....sesseeeee sees 
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Mr. George thankfully acknowledges two parcels of clothing 
from Mrs. Dunkerly, Bowdon. 


A Highly-respectable, thoroughly domesticated 
& person Desires a Situation as HOUSEKEEPER, or any 
position of trust: understands the care, and is fond of, children : 
Is ne a good needlewoman.—Address A. B., Post-office, Tod- 
morden. 


OUTH SHIELDS UNITY CHURCH.— 
-J PULPIT will be VACANT after the oth of June.—Par- 
ticulars given by T. Hornby, ro, King-street, South Shields. 


‘ | ‘HE Belfast Unitarian Missionary Association 
need the SERVICES of a MINISTER.—Applications to 
be made to Rey. J. C. Street, Rowellan House, Belfast. 


ANTED, a GENERAL SERVANT: one 
fond of children: must be able to wash.—Address E. D., 
Mrs. Scholes, 4, Hilton-street, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


[HE Head Master of the Salt Schools, Shipley, 

Yorkshire (Mr. A. M. Worthington, M.A., Trin. Coll., 
Oxford, late assistant master at Clifton College), intends taking 
a small number of BOARDERS into his own house after Mid- 
summer.—Saltaire, Shipley 


ANTED, after Midsummer, a DAILY 

GOVERNESS, to teach Young Children and take charge 
of them out of school hours: thorough English, French, and 
Music required.—Apply to Mrs. J. ARTHUR KENRICK, 
Fallowfield, Edgbaston. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 

SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES several little Boys and Girls as 

BOARDERS.—Miss Lewin has also two vacancies for girls 
desirous of. attending the Nottingham High School. 


ROOK e Hi OVS has Nave FH ORD), 
CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


OUINT VR N ONSHIGH: SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., with competent assistance, 
thoroughly prepares Boys for College, the University Local Ex- 
aminations, or for Business.—For prospectus address Sandy Knoll, 
Forest Road, Nottingham. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kumdly permitted by the following :— 
Rey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Welbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Yerms on application. ate 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


ic Liat © Ost. COsveis IN LT Ruy, 
(Established 1865.) 
Rey. G. Heavisipg, B.A. (Lond.), Principal. 

The above School will shortly be REMOVED to ‘The 
Hollies,” Stoke Green, two miles from the centre of Coventry, 
and standing in grounds of nearly five acres. 

The Principal is building a wing, so as to provide spacious 
school room and dormitories for an increased number of Boarders, 
The whole will be completed by September 16th, when the Autumn 
Term commences. 

It is confidently believed that the charming situation, salubrity 
of air, beautiful gardens, scope for cricket and other out-door 
sports, will be appreciated. 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 
Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c., and will have through the 
season all the most approved styles. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited, 


a ee 
LACKPOOL.—CHANNING HOUSE, 39, 
QUEEN'S SQUARE.—Visitors will find here every home 
comfort. Tariff sent on application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, 
Proprietress. 


RIGHTON.—CHANNING HOUSE, 
ALBANY VILLAS.—To visitors requiring 13-roomed house, 
18 guineas monthly : close tosea: orapartments, 3 guineas weekly. 


OLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 

tasteful designs, carefully executed in select material (Red 

or Grey): terms moderate.—Send_ for drawings and prices to 
J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, Aberdeen. 


OARD and RESIDENCE for those seekirg 

a Delightful Country Health Resort may be had at Caj i 

Lodge, near Folkstone: extensive grounds: house overlooks the 
channel, and is high above the sea.—For terms apply as above. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Louise and 
Earl Granville have joined the ranks of the 
total abstainers. 

Canon Farrar has been preaching a temper- 
ance sermon in Westminster Abbey, and the 
Eastern Morning News describes it as “ one of 
the finest pieces of oratory ever heard in the 
Abbey.” 

A profane critic once remarked on some 
rather flowery sermons on the doctrine of 
an eternal hell: “If it is a question between 
brimstone and treacle, by all means let it be 
treacle.” 

Father Ignatius speaks thus of “ poor” Pro- 
fessor Tyndall: “ Oh! there is a specimen of 
a poor creature gazing down. — He can grovel 
in the dirt, and drag you in his dirt, but he 
cannot gaze up.” 

Dr. Richardson says that persons over forty 
years of age, who have been partakers of wine 
in moderate quantities, require from three to 
four years for their organisms to be completely 
adapted to total abstinence. 

Maidstone has set a praiseworthy example. 
On Sunday afternoon, by decision of the Cor- 
poration, the town museum and library were 
opened to the public. Upwards of 1,000 
visitors passed through the various rooms, to 
the evident satisfaction of all concerned. 

It is rumoured that the Rev. Baldwin Brown 
will resign the chairmanship of the Congrega- 
tional Union. The reason assigned is that 
Mr. Brown is deeply disgusted at the attitude 
assumed by the Union at its late meetings 
towards Mr. Mark Wilks and his friends, and 
a serious split in the Union is anticipated. 

The Peabody trustees are building every 
year in London a block of buildings for 2,000 
persons. One having been put up in the parish 
of Canon Fleming, he wrote to the trustees 
pointing out that they ought to provide in each 
case the stipend of an additional curate, but the 
answer he received was that Mr. Peabody had 
specifically prohibited the employment of any 
religious agency by his trustees. 

Dr. Vaughan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Salford, has been preaching on Socialism. The 
Bishop attributed the growth of this movement 
to the breaking up of Christianity into hundreds 
of sects, and took a somewhat gloomy view of 
the possible results of the development of 
Socialistic ideas in this country. If Socialism 
becomes a danger to England, the blame, 
according to Dr. Vaughan, will rest not with 
the labourer but with the capitalist. 

A curious incident occurred in connection 
with the Voltaire centenary. For the first time 
since May 30, 1778, the windows of the room 
in which Voltaire died were opened. 
house, which forms the corner of the Quai 
Voltaire and the Rue de Beaune, belonged to 
the Marquise de Vilette at the time of Voltaire’s 
death ; and, in memory of the great philosopher, 
she caused the windows to be closed imme- 
diately he expired, and a special clause in her 
will ordered that they should not be opened 
until a hundred years had elapsed from that 
date. 

The University of London having obtained 
its charter for admitting women to degrees, 
University College at once takes the step for 
which it has been steadily preparing during the 
last ten years ; and next October classes in all 
subjects of instruction within the faculties of 
arts and laws and science will be open to both 
male and female students, who will be taught 
in some classes together, and in others 
separately. For several years past about 400 
individual students have been in each session 
attending ladies’ classes held within University 
College. ; ; 

On religion George Combe and his wife were 
one. Prior to the marriage “she wrote me,” 
he says, “that she had seen doctrinal religion 
do so much harm to the character that she had 
shut her mind against it, and endeavoured to 
do only what is right and trusted in God. I 
told her that this was exactly the result I had 
reached by philosophy ; that I could subscribe 
to the articles of no Church, but admitted all 
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the practical duties of Christianity to be of 
divine authority, because they are founded in 
nature. I acknowledged the advantage of pub- 
lic worship, and offered to be a hearer in any 
church where she could find most practical 
sense and least doctrine preached.” 

The Rev. Silas Farrington, writing in the 
Christian Register on the Personnel of the 
recent co-operative congress at Manchester, 
says: ‘Here, too, is our brother Steinthal, 
who is as ubiquitous as reform itself. To 
attend any meeting, congress, conference, or 
committee, without finding Rey. S. A. Steinthal 
prominently before us, would be like hearing 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Here as well is 
Miss Becker, the only man of the female sect, 
upon the platform. We have sometimes felt 
in listening to her that her spirit is competitive 
rather than co-operative ; that she goes for 
woman as against man, though, of course, from 
the conviction that man from his first rise 


}above the ascidian has gone for himself as 


against woman.” 

It is Mr. Spurgeon who speaks as follows : 
“T think some spiritual power is lost by many 
of our preachers not preaching in the English 
language. There are half a dozen sets of 
languages in this country, and there is a certain 
stratum of language which is nearly all Latin, 
and that happens to be the peculiar lingo of a 
large number of my brethren. Depend upon 
it our power over the masses will be in our 
speaking so that we can be understood. They 
make fearful blunders over what we say when 
we speak plainly, but if we use hard words 
they will not know what we mean. We must 
try and cut long words right in halves, and 
when we have done so we must burn the two 
pieces. Take the common Saxon tongue. 
‘But we should be vulgar,’ says one. Well, be 
vulgar. They used to make the sponsors at 
baptism promise that they would see that the 
child was instructed in the ‘ vulgar tongue,’ and 
we have to make the people comprehend the 
Gospel, not to reverence us for our Latin,” 

At the General Assemby of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, held in Mary-street Church, 
Belfast, last week, Professor Shaw tendered his 
resignation of the chair of metaphysics and 
ethics in Magee College, and the Rey. H. 
Clarke Graham was elected his successor. 
Some munificent gifts have been made during 
the past year. The Misses Brooks have pre- 
sented £5,000 to the Sustentation Fund, and 
an unknown donor, through Dr. Porter, having 
promised the sum of £10,000 to one of their 
colleges, it had been fully secured by compli- 
ance with certain conditions laid down by the 
donor. Professor Witherow, the new Moderator, 
congratulated the General Assembly that it had 
neither to make a creed nor to correct an old 
one. A controversy, very perilous and profitless, 
raged early in last century about confessions, 
for they could speak of little but creed-impos- 
ing, creed-opposing, creed-evasion, and creed- 
destruction. At last they settled down to the 
Westminster Confession as the creed of their 
Church—and it was a matter of devout grati- 
tude there was now no taint of heresy in their 
borders. Not a word has he to say of modern 
intellectual unrest. Like some others he does 
not seem to comprehend the value of unfettered 
thought outside the Westminster Confession 
and the Irish Presbyterian Church. 

The “Oldest City in the World,” which has 
kept up its business connection until quite 
recently, would seem to be now fairly in the 
way of taking its place among ruins. Damas- 
cus is the seat of the Government of Syria; it 
has a population of from 100,000 to half as 
much’ again; it has been a flourishing em- 
porium for European goods, and a halting 
place for Persian pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca. But now we learn from a Consular 
report that the Bagdad overland trade is 
virtually extinct, the Suez Canal having diverted 
the route formerly followed by caravans of 
European goods. Even the pilgrims have 
deserted it, preferring to avoid the conse- 
quences of Turkish misrule by taking the sea 
route by way of the Persian Gulf. <A few 
years ago as many as 3,000 of these pilgrims 
brought with them annually large quantities of 


merchandise for sale, and purchased in return 
goods with which to traffic in the Holy Cities ; 
but they have gone, and now nothing but 
desolation has settled down upon the once 
famous town. The Turkish authorities have,. 
as is their wont, failed to pay interest or prin- 
cipal upon the local debt of £600,000, and all 
the capitalists, both Christian and Jewish, have 
thereby been reduced to penury ; while war 
taxes, forced loans, and ‘ voluntary” contribu- 
tions in aid of the Turkish Treasury have well 
nigh exhausted the resources of both rural and 
urban populations. Thus oppressed on every 
hand, the population is unable to buy or to: 
sell, and almost forbidden to hope for a better 
day. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


COMING OVER FROM ORTHODOXY. 

Tue Meadville correspondent of the CAristiarx 
Register reports that the Rey. C. S. Vincent, 
of Sinclairville,New York, of the orthodox 
Congregational Church, is about to unite with 
the Unitarian body. Mr. Vincent is described 
as a man of pure and beautiful spirit, and 
devoted to Christian work. Rey. C. W. 
Steck, of Indiana, Penn., of the Lutheran 
Church, is also about to join the Unitarian 
Church, and enter its ministry. Mr. Steck is a 
cultured and an eloquent preacher. Another 
convert to Unitarianism, of recent date, is Rev. 
James A. Savage, of Poultney, Vermont, who: 
has just withdrawn from the Troy Conference 
in peace and brotherly love, and who is going 
to Meadville to study two years. Surely our 
sun is rising, not setting. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AND RELIGION. 
THE use to which the phonograph may be put, 
says the Chicago A//iance, are of moment in. 
their application to religion, for a veritable 
talking-machine is what the churches need ; and 
then it can answer questions so accurately.. 
Put an Edison’s phonograph through a three 
years’ course in the seminary and let it cram 
up on doctrines, and then grind them out 
according to rule, and we have a model 
preacher. It may be that by some inspiration 
the people have predicted the invention of the 
phonograph by such words as “machine 
preacher” that cluster around some men’s- 
reputation. A regular shop where they make 
Presbyterian preaching machines, or Unitarian 
phonographs, or any kind of such pulpit orna- 
ment to order will be the next thing to order. 
For instance :— 
Chicago, Oct. 21, 1890. 
(To the Universalist Preaching Machine Shop.) 

Enclosed find ten dollars for one modern 
preacher. Must articulate well and have a plain- 
tive voice. Send one that can preach three 
thousand sermons, twenty-nine hundred of which 
must be on aonion. The Baptists near us have one 
devoted to daftizo that has done their services. 
for fifteen years and is still popular. If ours prove 
satisfactory, will recommend it to the Methodists, 
who want one with steam colliope attached. The 
machine must be warranted to do service for 
twenty-five years.—Yours, &c. s 
Thus the idea of a live original preacher, who: 
is a power in the community by what he is 
rather than by what he says, will be out of date,. 
and machines will supersede them. Surely 
the invention of the phonograph marks a new 
era in the world’s history. 


——, 


“ There is a distinctly broad church party 
in more sects than one: a broad church party 
among the Presbyterians even, though a small 
one; among the Baptists, though again a small 
one; larger among the Episcopalians; larger yet 
among the Methodists; perhaps most marked 
among the Congregationalists. Who are the _ 
most popular preachers of the day? The 
be no doubt; such men as Beecher, 
Swing, Phillips, Brooks. Or, again which are- 
the most popular religious papers? Those 
broadest in their sympathies and most free 
their orthodoxy. Ask the young ministers wh 
from time to time give up the Orthodox 
gregationalist pulpittoenterthe Unitarian, 
the men they have left behind them, and 
will say: “I can name you ten, twe 
ministers thinking just about my thought 
ACG. 7 
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Mr. Emerson gave a lecture in Boston the 
other night which was an argument for tem- 
perance in language. ‘‘ Superlatives,” he said, 
“are diminutives, and weaken. The positive 
is the sinew of speech ; the superlative the fat.” 

Dr. Felix Adler, in a recent lecture, asked his 
hearers to notice that the teachings of the 
dominant creed not only affected the moral 
character of the people, but were also the 
greatest obstacle to our intellectual progress. 
The public schools were free from sectarian 
influence, but what had been secured for them 
had not been secured for the colleges and 
higher institutions of learning. These were 
usually managed in the interest of specific 
doctrines, and entirely under sectarian control. 
The result was that, although many of them 
had been endowed with large sums, they were 
far in arrear of the advanced sciences of the 
age, and unableto joininsweet fellowship without 
keeping step. Two can walk together and have 
delightful conversation, without both having 
their hands in their pockets. Cannot two 
walk together, and make glorious progress 
towards the gates of the Celestial City, while 
singing different songs or whistling different 
tunes? Two can walk together and work 
together, with advantage to both, while cherish- 
ing opinions greatly diverse, if only they will 
keep their hearts open to the sweet spirit 
of charity. ‘ Love covereth all szzs.” Is not 
a sim worse than a mistaken opinion? How 
often must Congregationalists be told that the 
heretic of to-day is the martyr of to-morrow 
and the sainted hero of coming ages ?’?— 
Pamphlet Mission. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


London: 


The University Magazine for June. 

Hurst and Blackett. 
Tuis number is an admirable combination of 
the qualities of a magazine intended for a 
permanent place on the shelves, and one which 
may be bought for the occasional reading of a 
visitor at the sea-side, or a traveller by train. 
The University usually contains articles like 
those to which Mr. Conder’s name is affixed, 
written by students of special subjects, and to 
which the student and the general reader may 
often have occasion to refer. In the present 
number there are three papers of this kind— 
one on “ The Functions of Free Science,” one 
on .“ Maurice and the National Church,” anda 
review of Mr. Drummond’s /ewésh Messiah, 
Of these we may specially refer to Mrs. Boole’s 
sketch of the character of Prof. Maurice. We 
have our doubts as to the—shall we say pro- 
priety? of the publication of the results of a 
study made so close at hand, and in the 
intimacy of private life; but, these apart, there 
can be no doubt about the value of the in- 
formation here given about Mr. Maurice’s 
characteristics as a clergyman and a friend. 
If it is right to make one’s friends the subject 
of “a little practice in psychological analysis,” 
and then to give the results to the world—and 
it is about that that we feel some scruple—it 
could not be done more carefully, or the results 
disclosed in a more interesting way, than that 
in which the authoress has depicted Mr. Maurice 
in his strength and his weakness in this very 
well-written paper. We commend to our 
readers a passage on p. 722, in which Mr. 
Maurice’s utterances, and the reception which 
they met with, are compared to an old-fashioned 
flower called by some people “love in a mist,” 
and by others “devil in a bush.” The para- 
graph seems to us to contain the best account 
of Mr. Maurice’s somewhat perplexing charac- 
teristics with which we have ever met. 

In addition to the articles to which we have 
referred, University for June contains “ Notes 
and Reminiscences,” by W. H. Harrison, a set 
of sketches of men like Thackeray, Hogg, 
Prout, and Croly all interesting, and some 
containing new stories and incidents in the 
lives of Mr. Harrison’s friends; and “ Vera 
Sansulitch and Constitutional Aspirations in 
Russia,” by Karl Blind, the best account yet 
-given of the political tragedy which directed so 
:: attention to the way in which the Russians 


are governed, and the spirit of revolt which 
the despotism of the Czar excites. 

The contemporary portrait, No. 6 of the 
series, is that of Charles Reade, and is accom- 
panied by a lively and interesting account of 
the great noyelist’s career, which will be wel- 
comed by readers of his works. 

When we say that in addition to all the 
articles we have mentioned there are several 
short articles, four letters from the Universities, 
and some pages of brief critical notices, with 
three poems, one accompanied by music, our 
readers will feel that in the University Magazine 
for June they have a number of varied interest, 
with much that is of permanent value. 


The Pamphlet Mission, in noticing Brooke 
Herford’s ‘Story of Religion in England,” says 
it has reason to hope that an edition will be 
issued in America. 

The catalogue of the printed books in the 
Bodleian Library is now completely finished. 
It makes 719 volumes, not including the cata- 
logue of the Bibles, the slips of which are in 
the course of being laid down. They will fill 
two more volumes. 

M. E. de Pressense, writing on the Voltaire 
Centenary, mentions that a very important 
work has just.been published on the History of 
the French Catholic Church in the 18th cen- 
tury—L’ Histoire de Vesprit Révolutionnaire 
avant la Révolution, by M. Félix Rocquain. 
This shows how, whenever there was a general 
assembly of the clergy of France, it voted to 
the monarchy a gratuity of some millions of 
francs taken from the general taxation, on the 
sole condition that the Government should aid 
and abet the persecution of the Jansenists and 
the Protestants, and should consign to the 
flames the writings of the philosophers. The 
same book shows us how intense was the 
indignation and hatred excited by this eccle- 
siastical policy. This hatred naturally fell also 
upon Christianity itself, which in the France of 
that day was indistinguishable from Catholicism. 
Voltaire was the powerful exponent of these 
irritated feelings, and he brought to the cause 
all the resources of his brilliant and versatile 
genius. 


PAOUGE TS ON RELIGION: 
DO WE LEAVE CHRISTIANITY 
BEHIND US?* 

How far is the popular view identical with real 
Christianity? In differing from it do we cease 
to be Christians? Do we leave Christianity 
behind us? Evidently there is no reason why 
we should. Against popular Christianity the 
religious men of almost every generation have 
protested, declaring that it was not genuine 
Christianity, but a corruption of it. We may 
do the same, and represent that our ideas are 
all Christian, and lie hidden in the original 
documents of the faith, Are we prepared to 

do this ? 

Certainly not altogether. It is evidently 
contrary to our conception of the Deity, as the 
Eternal Power of the universe, to imagine that 
His revelation of Himself could be confined 
to one country and nation. If this seems here 
and there to be asserted in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, we ascribe it to a narrow- 
ness which few nations—and our own less than 
most—are free from. We regard the religion 
which lies at the bottom of civilisation as con- 
taining elements almost unknown both to 
ancient Judaism and to primitive Christianity. 
The scientific impulse is foreign to both, and 
not less the artistic; and these have come to us 
from quite other sources. Yet even here, as 
we have had occasion to remark, the new ele- 
ments are only additional, not in any way in- 
compatible or discordant with the old. The 
spirit of joy and nature-worship finds no asceti- 
cism to combat in the original religious tradition. 
It finds the Founder of Christianity separating 
himself in a pointed manner from asceticism, 
and dropping at times words which a lake poet 
might take for his motto, It finds the prophets 
of Judaism describing nature with free enjoy- 
ment. And the zeal against anthropomorphism, 
though it did not in the Hebrew race lead to 
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science, is yet strikingly in harmony with the 
scientific spirit. If our men of science wished 
to give to their favourite conviction about the 
Unknown and Unknowable an imaginative 
form in which it might work upon the popular 
mind, they would find that the work has already 
been done for them in an incomparable manner 
by the prophets of the Old Testament. But 
beyond this, and some rude outlines of a phil- 
osophy of universal history which are to be 
discerned in the prophetic books, it is plain 
that we do not draw our science or our art 
from the sources from which we draw our 
Christianity. It is plain, also, that neither art 
nor science has flourished freely where Chris- 
tianity has been regarded as the one source of 
spiritual life. But to avow this, and to assert 
that we cannot do with Christianity alone, is 
not to abandon Christianity, nor is it to assert 
that within its own province anything can come 
Into competition with Christianity, much less 
supersede it. 


That province is the province of morals, of 
man’s struggle towards his ideal. Assuredly 
here, too, it is contrary to our principles to 
imagine that the Eternal exhausted Himself 
long ago, and for many centuries has had 
nothing more to reveal. We believe that those 
who assert this in words deny it unconsciously 
in their actions. Else why do they read new 
biographies with such interest ? Why do they 
crowd with such enthusiasm in every generation 
round new objects of admiration, the hero, or 
the saint, or the adored teacher? ‘The ideal 
of humanity is not so revealed once for all, 
but that it needs continually to be presented 
again, that we may see its bearing in the midst 
of the new conditions into which mankind 
are brought. But we hold at the same time 
that it was by and in Jesus Christ that man 
was aroused—that is, in these western regions— 
to the worship most necessary to him, to the 
religion which gives life to morality, and that 
the introduction of this highest worship was 
both so made and so recorded that the record 
is the most precious among all the heirlooms of 
our race. We hold that though there may 
arise by chance a Zoilus who has the courage 
of his stupidity, and will tell the world boldly 
that he doesn’t see it, yet few people would 
listen to him if their minds were not irritated 
by the professional pedantry with which the 
subject has been handled, and if the origins of 
Christianity were not contemplated through a 
vista of centuries, in which it was barbarised, 
and in which it became at times a wild super- 
stition or a childish mythology, though not 
losing, even in these perversions, its original 
elevation and tenderness; at times a merciless, 
though even then, it may be, a necessary and 
beneficial theocracy. So far from haying gained 
an accidental importance beyond its desert, 
nothing has been so unjustly misrepresented, 
so unfairly judged, or mixed up with so much 
that it has no concern with, as Christianity ; 
and yet, in spite of all this, it remains the core, 
the best and most precious part of that religion 
of modern civilisation which we have described 
as extending beyond it. ‘To pretend to be able 
to dispense with it would be a felly as well as 
an impiety, even if all the sacerdotalism and 
spiritual tyranny which have gathered round it 
could fairly be laid to its account. But the 
charges against it fall to the ground when we 
look back to its original character, and see how 
deeply penetrated it was with the idea of 
progress. If the religion of modern civilisation 
is not quite the same thing even in its moral 
part as the religion of the New Testament, if 
it has grown larger and richer with the process 
of time, we may fairly say that it is all the 
more Christian on that account. It is what 
Christianity would be if it had been allowed to 
develop itself in the spirit of its founders, and 
of their precursors, the prophets. For in the 
original plan it is assumed, what sacerdotalism 
denies, that new light is ever to be expected, 
and that the divine revelation of one age gives 
place in due season to the larger revelation of 
another. With what a singular mixture of 
reverence, and the sense of superiority, does 
the young Christian Church look back upon its 
Jewish parent! It is an inimitable model of 
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the way the ages should behave to eac h oper: 
There is no touch of rebellion, and yet there 
is the calmest assertion of freedom. There is 
no deprec iation of the old truth, no denial 
that it was divine, and yet the firmest assertion 
of the new truth as divine also, and still more 
divine. Who can doubt that that Apostolical 
Age which so treated its predecessors, eae 
and expected to be so treated in turn by i 
successors? Who that reads its glowing ex- 
pectations of the future can fail to see that it 
did not look forward to a Christianity of timid 
repetition, a commentatorial age of religion, 
but to an unheard-of increase and diffusion of 
the spirit of prophecy? Who that knows the 
ring of original Christianity does not hear it 
in those words of Milton: “In that day it 
shall no more be said as in scorn that it was 
neyer yet seen in such’a fashion, when men 
have better learned that the times and seasons 
pass along under Thy feet, to go and come at 
Thy bidding?” 


DE QUINCEY ON THE ATONEMENT. 


In Mr. Page’s Zzfe of Thomas de Quincey isa 
letter from the Rev. Francis Jacox descriptive 
of a visit paid to the great Essayist at Lasswade. 
The following is an extract from it :—“‘He 
(De Quincey) expiated with unprecedented 
animation on German theology of the advanced 
school, and freely recognised the ‘enormity’ of 
the. difficulties which rigid orthodoxy had to 
confront. Passing on to speak of practical 
difficulties he said, ‘Frightfully perplexed I am, 
to this hour, as to what constitutes the so- 
called appropriation of the benefits of Christ’s 
death, Never could I get anyone to clear it 
up tome, Coleridge was utterly vague on the 
subject. He talked all about and about it, 
but never talked it out, that I could diceoyer, 
Often have I discussed the question with my 
mother, a clear-headed and thoughtful woman, 
devoted to the Evangelical system, 

but she would utterly fail to comprehend my 
difficulties. ‘*My dear child,” she would repeat, 
* You have simply to trust in the blood of 
Christ.” “Very well,” I would reply, “and 


Iam quite willing; I reverence Christ ; but 
what does this trusting mean? How am I 


to know exactly what to do? Upon what 
specifically am I to take hold to support me 
when flesh and heart faileth, in the hour of 
death, and at the day of judgment?” Count- 
less different schemes there are to expound 
this doctrine of trust and’ appropriation ; but 
they remind one of the ancilia at Rome, the 
eleven copies of the sacred shield or palladium : 
to prevent the true one being stolen, the eleven 
were made exactly like it. So with the ¢rwe 
doctrine of the atonement: it is lurking among 
the others that look like it, but who is to say 
zhich of them all it is ?’” 
ee. 
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{r Canon Farrar’s Westminster sermons were 
somewhat rhetorical, as many of his critics 
insist, the rhetoric has: proved more effective 
than all the careful and well-restrained writing 
and preaching on the subject of future punish- 
ment that had been going on before. Com- 
mend us to an orator who can force the world 
to listen. The Contemporary Review of this 
month contains the last of a series of papers on 
the reprint of those sermons, with Canon 
Farrar’s reply. In all that has been written on 
the subject, there is nothing so trenchant and 
so much to the purpose as the paper by “A 
Layman.” Being a layman, he estimates the 
criticism of single words and texts at a much 
lower value than the clerical mind is disposed 
to do. In the case of a doctrine so awful and 
of such overwhelming ‘interest to every man, 
woman, and ehild, can it be possible that all 
should turn upon the rather doubtful meaning 
of a verse here and there in books, many of 
which are of uncertain “authorship.?” This is 
how he appeals to the teachers and critics who 
yield up their better thoughts of God to the 
supposed authority of texts :-— 

You, the Anti-Universalists, have been arguing, 
page after page, about the rendering of a Greek 
adjective, and the reading of certain sentences in 
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certain ancient writings. Now, I will ask you, 
not as commentators nor as clergymen, but simply 
as honest men, who would not cheat me in a 
bargain, or tell me an untruth—do you really dare 
to look me in the face and tell me that you think 
the evidence for the claims of those documents 
will bear that strain? Do you 2? Will you main- 
tain this—to men who have thought for themselves, 
after Lessing and Baur and Keim, and the greater 
French and English critics—on the negative side? 
Never mind whether they are right or wrong: my 
question is—whether evidence which caz be so 
will bear that 


“shaken in cross-examination ” 
strain? Pick out of the foulest kennel of history 
the most malodorous wretch; lift up Cesar 


Borgia, with all his stench about him ; strip him, 
poor worm! of his illusions ; conceive his soul 

naked to the heavenly glory, and quick with sense 
of doom. How many thousand years of writhing 
in remorse would yow allow to pass before you 
would be ready to die to help him? You don’t 
know. Did you ever have an hour’s real remorse, 
yourself? Nay, did you ever see a dog crushed 
by a cart-wheel? Oh, wait ! wait! till your next 
hour of agony for sin, and ¢/ev pause in your pain 
to recall what it is you ask me, upon such evidence, 
to believe of that awful Being who made mother’s 
milk and mother’s love, as “well as the bands of 
Orion. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
CHILDHOOD. 


Tis a joyous sight to see 

Children dwell in amity; 

With their beaming eyes as bright, 
As the twinkling stars of night. 
Skipping o’er the meadow green 
Tn the balmy summer e ’en; 
Laughing, singing, blythe and gay, 
As the bird upon the spray. 


Gath’ring flow’rs adown the dell— 
Daisy, primrose, sweet blue-bell, 
Ferns and leaves of varied hue, 
Sprinkled with the pearly dew. 
Dancing in the merry ring, 
Upward swaying on the swing; 
Drive they all care from hence 
Happy in their innocence, 


Gliding down the west, the sun 
Warns them day is nearly done; 
Homeward then the little band 

Hie together hand-in-hand. 


When their pillows they-have press’d, 
Happy visions fill their rest, 

Then they view again the scene 
Where their pleasures all have been, 
Who in manhood’s busy strife, 

On the battlefield of life, 

Who in after years of pain, 

Would not be a child again ? 


“SINGING WITH. THE 
STANDING.” 
WE ought, rather, to sing wth the soul. Music 
transcends the understanding. Melody and 
harmony are not handmaids of logic. The 
language of music begins where that of words 
become powerless. Music is the natural ex- 
pression of sentiment, and so is the handmaid 
of religion, expressing, as nothing else can, the 
deepest meaning of religion. Sermons, uttered 
prayer, sacred sculpture, and painting cannot 
perform its function. It is distinctively the 
divine art. 

To sing with the understanding is more 
objectionable than to worship with the under- 
standing, inasmuch as the highest form of 
worship is in music. We should sing with 
understanding (omitting “the”) so far as that 
refers to an intelligent arrangement and render- 
ing of the piece. The words should be 
subordinate. In the violation of this principle 
consists the chief error of Mr. Sankey, and, as 
it is alleged, of Wagner. In Wagner’s later and 
more characteristic works, the vocal part is 
composed almost entirely of accompanied 
recitative. “ Die Walkure” is an example. So 
with Mr. Sankey’s revival songs, in which he 
strives to make the words and _ intellectual 
meaning distinctly intelligible. It is singing 
with the understanding, whatever may be 
quality of what is understood. It is depriving 
the music of its rhythm for the sake of speech. 
It is depriving the words of their rhetoric for 
for the sake of a slight musical embellishment. 
It is calculated to produce a sensation, but not 
sentiment. It is music demoralised, which is 
inexcusable except in rare cases, and is always 
of a low order. When the words are in a 
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native tongue, and the hearers have no copies: 
before them, they should be, for choir uses, 
carefully selected from choice and familiar 
gems of sacred literature. What gives to the 
singing of familar words so great a charm is 
that the understanding is tasked, and hence 


| the soul may ascend unimpeded in its deyo- 


tion.—/. O. C. im Christian Register, 


TR U D [E'S POCe 
GRANDMA could not Hemp smiling as she shook 
out the little frock, and saw the bulging pocket 
so crowded that the top layer of doll’s water- 
proof stuck out at the top in a little frill of 


| black and blue plaid. 


She pushed back the smile, and turned a 
grave face towards the bed, where Trudie 
hastily shut her eyes, that she might seem to 
be asleep. 

“One, two, three—nine articles in your 
pocket, Gertrude, and your dress-skirt torn 
down three inches in consequence.” 

“Yes’m,” said Trudie, meekly, as grandma 
pulled out the doll’s cape, a nibbled cooky, a 
ball of red worsted and a square of canyas, a 
piece of chewed rubber, a box of beads, half 
an apple, a bundle of patchwork calico, and 
three sticks of cinnamon in a paper. 

“And no pocket handkerchief,” said grand- 
ma, severely. 

“Tt was on top. Maybe it fell out,” 
gested Trudie. 

“ T don’t know what I had better do, Ger- 
trude; I have spoken to you so many times, 
and you never remember.” 

“Vou may have two pockets in my dress,. 
and then ’twouldn’t be so crowded,” said 
Trudie, brightening up a little. 

“T am more inclined to sew this one, ened 
let you have none,” said grandma, taking away 
the little frock to be mended, while Trudie 
turned over in bed with a groan of dismay. 

She was a very careless little girl. Grandma 
tried hard to teach her to keep things in their 
proper places, but Trudie found her pocket so- 
conyenient ! And into it went the queerest 
things that ever a pocket held. 

She got up the next morning, and unfolded 
the clean frock awaiting her by the bed with 
an anxious heart ; but apparently grandma had 
decided to try her again, for her pocket was. 
not sewed up; and ‘Trudie plunged in her 
hand, rejoicing. 

“T mean to be just as careful to-day Y she- 
said to herself. 

And she did mean it. 

But when she was running a race with Fido,. 
her pretty new scarlet hair-ribbon blew off, and 
as she could not tie up the thick brown locks. 
herself, she tucked the ribbon into her Lon aaa 
thinking— 

“Tt is only until I go into the house.” 

However, she did not return at once, for~ 
Nannie Jewell called to her to come across the» 
street and play tag. So away rushed Trudie. 
It was vacation, and she and Nannie had 
standing permission to visit across where no 
tasks were set for them at home. 

Tag was a great frolic, and when they were 
tired of it, they sat together in the swing | in the 
old barn and rested. 

“*Cropple-crown has laid an egg,” said 
Nannie, as a complacent cackle was heard on 
the mow above their heads. “ Come a’ and get ; 
it. I haven’t hunted any eggs to-day, eith 
so there will be others. 
hen.” cf (90 s 
The little girls poked about in 
crept under beams, and groped in 
gathering up seven eggs, of which 
Trudie found four. © 

You wouldn't believe she woulc 
them into her pocket, of course ; k a 

And then she and Nannie g 
the beam to the barn floor, 

What _always happens wie 
careless? Mischief. ~s 

In this case the mischief \ 
pocket came next to the bez 
gave a final jump to the floor a qu 
damp spot appeared on her 


sug- 
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ruefully agreed, as she turned her pocket inside 
out, and saw its contents. 

There was always something belonging to 
her doll in Trudie’s pocket, and now it was 
Blanche’s best silk mantilla that was ruined 
along with the new hair-ribbon. 

“Very well,” said grandma, as Trudie walked 
slowly in and explained matters. Very well; 
you can wear your faded hair ribbon for another 
month, and you know I never let you have 
more than a clean frock every other day.” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Trudie, who, for all 
her carelessness, hated to look shabby and 
soiled. “If I was a girl in a book I should be 
cured now, and neyer use my pocket so again ; 
but I’m dreadfully afraid I shan’t remember. 
I mean to try—only pockets are so convenient 
things !”— Youth's Companion. 


CURIOSITIES. 


Our ancestors, the monkeys, couldn’t have 
been so ignorant, after all. They were all 
€ducated in the higher branches. 

The new form of the “Jingo” rhyme is pithy 
and sententious :— 

We don’t want to fight; but by Jingo if we do, 
We won't go to the front ourselves, but we'll send 
the mild’Hindoo. 

The devil is said to have appeared to Cuvier 
and threatened to eat him. ‘“ Horns? hoofs?” 
said Cuvier, “Graminivorous, can’t eat me.” 
All flesh is grass,” replied the devil, with that 
fatal habit of misapplying Scripture which has 
always clung to him. 

A Minister’s wife once asked the late Dr. 
Eadie in company, how he became attached to 
to the Secession Church when his father was a 
member of the Relief. “Oh,”said the doctor, 
“T can easily explain that! Some of the 
-children went with my father and some with my 
mother; but my father took nothing in his 
pocket for the ‘interval,’ while my mother always 
took bread and cheese,—so I went with the 
bread and cheese!” 

A poor man who had a large family broke 
his leg, and, as he would be for some time 
destitute of the means of grace, it was proposed 
te hold a prayer-meeting at his house. The 
meeting was led by Deacon Brown. A loud 
knock at the door interrupted the service. A 
tall, lank, blue-frocked youngster stood at the 
door with an ox-goad in his hand, and asked"to 
‘see Deacon Brown. ‘ Father could not 
-attend this meeting,”he said, “but he sent his 
prayers, and they are out in the cart.” They 
were brought in, in the shape of potato, beef 
poke and corn. ‘The meeting broke up without 
the benediction. 

A carping old woman once said to her 
pastor: “ Dear me, ministers mak’ muckle 
adae aboot their hard wark. But what’s twa 
bits o’ sermons in the’ week tae mak’ up? I 
could do’t mysel’.” “Well, Janet,” said the 
minister, good-humouredly, “let's hear you 
try’t.” “Come awa’ wi’ a text, then,” quoth 
she. He repeated with emphasis: “It is 
better to dwell in a corner of the housetop than 
with a brawling women in a wide house.‘ Janet 
fired up instantly. ‘What’s that you say, sir? 
Dae ye intand onything personal?” “Stop, stop!” 
broke in her pastor: “you would never do for a 
minister.” “And what for no ?” said she. 
“Because, Janet, you come ower soon to the 
-application.” 


JOTTINGS. 


The People are always for peace, the Rabble 
for war.—/vy Leaves, in Fraser, 

_A visible work of art is the harmonious ex- 
pression of the invisible thought. Thus the 
art of life is the harmony between our actions 
and our beliefs and principles.— Heine. 

The fiercest theological antagonists are essen- 
tially like-minded men, basing themselves on 
conyentionalities and irrationalities. Hence no 
changing of sides among them is to be 
~wondered at.—/zy Leaves. 

Now that hell in the next world has been 
made to give up the ghost, we should like to 
have some of our Universalists or other sweet 

herubic doctors, tell us how to bring it to pass 
y.— Silas Farrington. 


sit & ere 
iD fhe AVE a 


Few of us can believe in the spiritualism of 
the so-called Spiritualist ; but we can all believe 
that we should live more happily and certainly 
more truly and nobly if we kept this maxim 
always in mind: “ Never at any moment even 
to think, much more to say or do, what Loved 
Ones would shudder to know or hear.” It 
were no superstition to make of their dear 
memories a band of Guardian Angels. 


GENERAL BAPTIST CHURCHES. 


THE General Assembly of ministers and members 
of the General Baptist Churches was held on 
Monday and Tuesday last, in Worship-street 
Chapel, Finsbury, London. ‘The first sitting of 
the Assembly took place on Monday afternoon, 
when the purely formal business connected with 
the gathering was disposed of. Mr. A. J. 
MARCHANT occupied the chair, and among those 
present were the Revs. T. B. W. Briggs, J. C. 
Means, J. Ellis, J. Marten, T. Rix, W. H. Smith; 
Messrs. T. N. Dyer. J. J. Marten, &c. 

The proceedings were commenced by the roll 
being called. Following this some of the churches’ 
letters were read by the Secretary, Mr. J. J. 


Marten. The remaining business included the 
appointment of Messrs. S. Coleman and J. 
Bainton as moderators. In the evening the 


jubilee meeting of the Juvenile Fund was cele- 
brated. The attendance numbered about twenty. 

On Tuesday morning divine service was held, 
the devotional part being conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Sadler, of Hampstead, while the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Clifford, M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc. “ Christ and his Church” was the subject, 
and he selected his text from Matthew xvi., 18— 
“And I say also unto thee, Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The business of the Assembly was resumed in 
the afternoon ; Mr. -A. J. MARCHANT in the chair. 
The attendance included those present the day 
before, and the Rey. J. A. Brinkworth and Messrs. 
J. Howard, J. Stupel, &c. 

The Secretary read the committee’s report, 
which stated in the first place that the instruc- 
tions given at the last gathering as to the printing 
of the proceedings had been duly carried out. 
The substance of the political resolutions of the 
Assembly had been embodied in two petitions 
and presented to Parliament—that on the Burials 
Bill to the House of Lords by Earl Granville, that 
on the Eastern Question to both Houses by Earl 
Granville and Professor Fawcett respectively. 
The grants made from the Assembly Fund during 
the year had been as follows :—To Dover, £35; 
Headcorn, £15; Long Sutton, £10; Nottage, £10; 
Peckham, £15; amounting in the aggregate to 
£85. The reserve fund raised in accordance 
with the resolution of the Assembly of 1875 was 
now completed, and had been invested in the 
purchase of £60 in Consols. The case of the 
Honiton Chapel and endowments had not 
reached the final settlement. Soon after the last 
meeting the scheme of settlement had been 
abandoned, and a claim had been made for the 
Assembly onits own merits. The case came on 
for hearing before the Chief Clerk on 21st March 
last, when judgment was delivered against the 
Assembly on the ground that the trust deed of 
1739 limited the trusts to those who held the 
doctrine of the necessity of adult baptism by 
immersion and faith in the Lord. The Unitarians 
who did not practice baptism by immersion could 
not therefore be entitled, while their belief in 
reference to the Lord’s divinity would also exclude 
them. To this judgment the committee had in- 
structed their solicitor to reply that Unitarianism 
and baptism were not incompatible forms of 
belief, and that the requirement in the trust deed 
of “Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” was simply 
the requirement of what baptism had always been 
taken to involve. In addition, the Court required 
to know by what means the Assembly, either 
singly or in conjunction with the New Connection, 
proposed to carry out the trust in the event of re- 
ceiving iudgment in their favour. To this the 
committee had replied that in their opinion they 
would, by association with the more liberal part of 
the New Connection, be able to reopen the chapel 
and gather a church therein ; and they had fol- 
lowed up this reply by nominating as trustees six 
members of their own churches and six members 
of the New Connection. This information would 
shortly be before the Court, and the matter 
awaited the Court’s further decision. In conclu- 
sion the Committee expressed their deep regret at 
the death of the Rev. Samuel Martin, and in 
doing so paid a high tribute to the memory of 
their departed brother. 

The Rev. T. B. W, BRIGGS moved, and the 


Rey. J. ELLIS seconded the adoption of the report, 
which, on being put, was duly carried. 

The Rey. J. C. MEANS, in touchingand eloquent 
language, reviewed at some length his connection 
with the late Rev. Samuel Martin as fellow mes- 
senger and officer of the Assembly during a long 
series of years, and mentioned many deeply in- 
teresting details connected with that gentleman’s 
public and private career as a Unitarian Baptist 
minister. In conclusion the speaker moved the 
following resolution :— 

That we desire to express our high estimate of the 
value of the ministry, so earnestly and faithfully exer- 
cised in our church at Trowbridge, for half a century, 
by our dear brother Samuel Martin, and our consequent 
sense of the loss sustained by our body at large, and 
especially by the Trowbridge church, in his lingering 
decline and death; that we would reverently cherish his 
memory as an example and a stimulus to the like devout 
and faithful discharge of our respective duties, and that 
we offer our sincere condolence to his bereaved family 
and church ; that the secretaries be directed to send a 
copy of the foregoing resolution to Mrs, Martin and 
family, and to the deacons of the Trowbridge church, 
with the further expression, in the case of the church, of 
our hope and desire that they may soon be guided to the 
choice of a pastor worthy to take the place of our 
lamented brother, 

The Rey. J. ELLis seconded the resolution, 
which was then passed unanimously. 

Onthemotionof Rey.C. HoppINoTT, seconded 
by the Rev. J. A. BRINKWORTH, the Rev. T. B. W. 
Briggs was appointed messenger of the churches 
to fill up the vacancy caused by the death of the 
Rey. S. Martin. 

Onthemotion of the Rey. Mr. BRIGGS, seconded 
by Rev. J. ELLIs, the thanks of the assembly was 
accorded to the Rev. J. Clifford, the preacher of the 
morning’s sermon. 

The Rev. J. C. MEANS next moved, the Rev. J. 
MARTEN seconded, and it was resolved—“ That 
we desire to express our thankfulness to Almighty 
God that in his good providence our nation has 
been preserved from the guilt and misery of war, 
and that we are enabled to hope that the socalled 
Eastern Question will receive a righteous and 
abiding settlement; and we would further express 
our hearty respect for Mr. Gladstone, and our 
thankfulness to him for the course he has pursued 
in this matter, and our satisfaction with the atti- 
tude so unanimously maintained by the English 
Nonconformists.” 

A resolution was next passed re-electing the 
officers of the Assembly for the ensuing year, with 
the addition of Mr. W. H. Smith to their number. 

Some other business of a purely formal charac- 
ter was then disposed of, and the proceedings 
were brought to a close by a prayer offered by the 
Rey. J. A. Brinkworth. 

In the evening the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated, at which the Rev. C. 
Hoddinott presided, the Rev. R. Spears delivering 
the address. 


> 
SUNDERLAND, 
WELCOME TO REV, WM. ELLIOTT. 


ON Monday, the 11th inst., a welcome tea was given 
by the Sunderland congregation on the settlement of 
the Rev. Wm. Elliott there. One hundred sat down to 
tea, which was presided over by Mrs. Johnston, Mrs 
Greenfield, Mrs. Metcalf, and Mrs. Lucas, After tea 
a meeting was held, and the chair was taken by Mr, 
George Lucas, who gave a brief retrospect of the 
vicissitudes of the Sunderland congregation during the 
last 20 years. He referred especially to the labours in 
Sunderland of the Rev. Robert Spears, by whose wise 
arrangement and self-denying zeal the church was placed 
in a position which has proved to be the foundation of 
its future success. The chairman then referred to the 
recent arrangement by which they had secured the 
services of Mr. Elliott, and welcomed him among 
them as an able and faithful minister of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and as an earnest pastor, who would prove 
a great blessing to them in their homes. The words of 
welcome were continued by Messrs. Brown, Johnston, 
Fothergill, Mc.Nab, Hunter, and Dr. Gammage, who 
spoke of the services of Mr. Elliott, during the two 
months he had been in Sunderland, in terms of the 
highest approval, and as supplying a foundation for the 
brightest hopes. : 

The “Rev. Wm. Elliott responded, expressing his 
great gratification at the manner in which his services 
to the church had been spoken of. He only hoped he 
might prove himself worthy of all the kind words which 
had been uttered ; but no one knew so well as himself 
how much his best endeavours fell below that service he 
would rejoice to give to the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. It would be his chief purpose to strive, with his 
friends at Sunderland, to show to all who came under 
his influence that the doctrines of Christ were worthy of 
their intellectual acceptance, and would prove an un- 
speakable blessing to all who made them their great 
purpose of life. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Revs. Joseph 
Lee (Bamard Castle), W. J. Taylor (South Shields), 
Mr. Metcalf and Mr. Fotts, of Sunderland, The pro- 
ceedings were varied by pieces of music, admirably 
presented by Mr. Manning, Miss Mary Metcalf, and 
the choir. The usual votes of thanks terminated one 
of the most pleasant meetings held in the church at 
Sunderland. 
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SRI OINP IS Tal tse 


We are too passionate: we strain 

The utmost tether of our strength 

And fain would stretch to our own ends 
God’s measur’d length, 


Too anxious for the many things 
Which follow’d—but which are not Christ, 
And from the standard rais’d by him 

Too soon entic’d. 


We ape too much, and live withal 

A life distracted and untrue; 

We build on false foundations, and 
God’s own eschew. 


We live too little, and we think 

Too constantly, and weakly dream, 

All through life’s real things that are, 
Of those that seem: 


And give God’s baptism of peace 

A universal, head-strong ‘‘ nay,” 

And set ourselves, alone, to find 
Some other way— 


Some fifty other ways, and lo! 

They are but labyrinth’s that tend 

Through difficult and unguess’d routes 
To the same end. 


He wills it not that any tower 

Of Babel should His heights attain, 

Who stretched His bow of promis’d good, 
O’er earth’s great plain: 


And breath’d good-will and spake of love— 
He wills it not that we should rate 
The life He gave a thing so hard 

And complicate. 


Some clear, straight path there is that lies 

Right close to God, wherein the din 

And dust and turmoil that we make 
Are strange as sin. 

Some way God's fair simplicity 

To re-acquire and to pursue, 

Some road wherein He would with peace 
Our souls imbue. 


Nha Bit Gaby 


CHANGE OF OFFICE. 


The Office of the Unitarian Herald is 
REMOVED from 55, Market-street to 
No. 20, CANNON-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Post-office orders to be made payable 
to Mr. JoHN PHILLIPS, Cannon- 
street, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


reveal its beauty and its power. 
WILiiaAmM ELLERY CHANNING. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE fifty-third report presented to the annual 
meeting held on Wednesday last is one of the 
most encouraging we remember to have read. 
The intimate acquaintance and the common 
action which are extending year by year be- 
tween the Association and our local missionary 
organisations form a guarantee for the future 
usefulness of both parties. It is a matter for 
sincere congratulation to find that over the 
year 1876-7 the year 1877-8 shows an increase 
in subscriptions of over £808., so that 
while opportunities open through our local 
associations for mission work, the means to do it 
are increasing, and a wider constituency is 
included than in former years. Not the least 
encouraging feature of the active work of 
the Association is the cordial feeling be- 


tween it and_ liberal societies abroad. 
Again, the successful effort to distribute 
our literature must in time do its leaven- 


ing work—as we know, indeed, it has 
been doing, and sometimes in unexpected 
quarters. The list of old friends and staunch 
supporters who have passed away is larger"than 
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usual ; while deeply regretting those losses, 
we can only hope that our young people 
will show a willingness to fill up the ranks, and 
give renewed strength to the cause of “civil 
and religious liberty.” We trust and believe 
that our churches will gather new inspiration 
from the tone of this report, and rejoice to 
note the absence of any element that might 
tend to weaken our Central Association in 
its endeaveurs to aid the progress of the 
Spirit of Truth and the growth of Holy 
Living. 


THE POPE'S LIBERAL POLICY. 


THE war which the Pope is waging against the 
Intransigent faction of the Cardinals promises 
to terminate favourably for his Holiness. 
Plenty of rumours have been current that 
Leo XIII. had broken down under the conflict. 
One correspondent described most pathetically 
the physical change which had been wrought in 
the vigorous and well-preserved Cardinal Prcc1 
by the trials which he had undergone since his 
election to the supreme position of the Church, 
But unless he be belied, the present Popr 
is not made of the stuff which breaks with a 
little pressure, and the most successful portions 
of his active life have. passed in stubborn 
conflicts with nobles and even with brigands. 
The Jesuit Cardinals, therefore, have now to 
deal with a man of very different metal to 
Pius IX. In the first place, it is believed that 
the Port has determined to abandon the 
“ Prisoner in the Vatican” idea, and to go for 
the summer to some more agreeable and healthy 
residence than his great Roman Palace. He 
further desires, according to common report, 
to place the Papacy ex rapport with the Govern- 
ments of Italy and Germany, and so renounce 
the “irreconcileable” attitude of his prede- 
cessor. A Congregation is considering the 
latter subject, and Cardinal Gu1sertT has been 
summoned to join it, presumably to strengthen 
the hands of the Popr. The result of the 
deliberations will shortly be made known by a 
circular to the bisheps of the Church, instruct- 
ing them in the line of conduct to be pursued 
towards the various Governments. 


PRINGIPAL: TULLOGH:) BANCY 
AND FACT. 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’s valedictory address from 
the moderator’s chair of the Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland was a char- 
acteristic production. The Principal admitted 
the moral grandeur of the act of those who 
went out at the Disruption, which would 
“always be deemed heroic in the history of 
Scotland ;” but he claimed still greater credit 
for the men who, like NorMAN MACLEOD, 
withstood the infection of enthusiasm, and 
had the courage to remain within the national 
Zion. ‘Their superior wisdom and devotion, 
he contended, had received its appropriate 
reward. The Established Church has now 
learned to appreciate the conscientiousmess of 
those who differ from her, and is filled with a 
sweet spirit of toleration. At the same time 
she has become more wise and tolerant in 
dealing with differences within her own pale. 
The practical results of all this light and 
sweetness are—what? ‘More than a gener- 
ation has passed away,” says Dr. TuLLocn, 
“since that unhappy time (the Disruption), and 
the results are seen to-day in the renewed 
prosperity of the Church through all her 
borders ; in the earnestness of her pulpits and 
the activity of her parochial organisations ; in 
the glow of ‘Christian life’? and the vigour of 
the ‘Christian work’ which she has diffused 
alike in town and country; in her churches 


formerly weakened or deserted, now again 
crowded ; and, more than all, in the large and 
annually-increasing addition which she has 
made to her territorial strength and efficiency.” 
Unfortunately, on the afternoon of the same 
day in which he drew this attractive picture, it 
was Dr. TuLLocH’s duty to lay a report before 
the Assembly as convener of the committee 
on deputations to the Highlands, and then he 
had a doleful story to tell, which it is difficult 
to harmonise with the rosewater sketch. He 
gave an account of scores of churches and 
manses which are out of repair; of infirm 
ministers, of eighty years and upwards, who 
are left by their churches to minister unsup- 
ported to parishes a dozen miles in extent ; and 
of congregations which you may number on 
the digits of your two hands. This report 
proved that the learned Principal’s valedictory 
address was a fancy picture. 


THE FREE CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

FoLLow1nc in the wake of the United Presby- 
terian Synod, the Free Church General 
Assembly, which recently met in Glasgow, 
had a long discussion on disestablishment in 
Scotland. The result was a great discom- 
fiture not only of Dr. Brcc, but of Sir HENRY 
MoncrigEFF. Dr. BrccG and his party, who. 
have been secretly negotiating for a return to 
the Establishment, and who haye been cut to 
the quick by the conduct of the Presbyteries 
throughout the country in denouncing their 
trafficking with the Government, received only 
50 votes. This is but one half the number 
given last year in favour of the maintenance of 
the Establishment, and it clearly shows that Dr. 
Becc and his friends have become a ridiculous 
rump. Sir Henry Moncrierr, who wants 
delay till he can see the prospect of a settlement 
satifactory to himself, got 134 votes ; while no 
less than 400 members of the assembly gave 
their support to Dr. Apam, who proposed a 
clear and uncompromising resolution in favour 
of disestablishment. ‘The result is said to have 
caused great perturbation in the “auld kirk” 
Synod, the sittings of which took place simul- 
taneously in Edinburgh. At any rate the day 
after the vote, the Established Assembly had 
occasion to refer to the churches outside its 
pale in connection with the report of a com- 
mittee on union, and the tremendous display of 
bunting which took place can be accounted for 
only by the theory that the reverend court had 
been seriously disturbed by the reverberation 
of the guns from: the West. One after another 
spoke in the most tetchy way of the Free 
Church, and although it was again and again - 
asseverated that the Establishment was never 
more strong, and never more certain to destroy 
all enemies, yet it was easy to see through all 
this big talk a secret anxiety about the future. 
The courage professed was obviously of the 
Dutch sort. 

Some facts and figures show how little ae 
there is for that preliminary inquiry which Mr, 
W. Hons, M.P., insists upon. The income 
of the Free Church this year is £575,718, — 
being £30,000 above what it was Re ak 
while the Established Church, with — 
vaunted members of wealth, has fila, 
4,370,000, or the immense sum of £ 200,0¢ 
less than the neighbour it tries hard to de: 
The foreign missions of the Established C 
are on a small scale, and yet the com 
is made this year of a sadly diminished 
On the other hand, the Free Church, y 
weighted with the support of its home 
not only provides that support in a li 
but carries on enterprises abroad 
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magnitude. For the sustentation of its ministry 
the Free Church has contributed to the Central 
Fund £177,659, and £99,680 for missions 
and education. The average income of. its 
ministers is considerably above £200 a year 
with a manse, and it maintains over a thousand 
of them. No Commission is required to 
discover these facts. 
PROFESSOR SMITH’S CASE. 

The greater part of the sittings of the Free 
Assembly was taken up with the charges 
against Professor ROBERTSON SMITH, of 
Aberdeen. The case is now pretty well known. 
Professor Smrru has published 6pinions upon 
the inspiration and composition of the Scrip- 
tures, especially of the Pentateuch, which. are 
regarded by many as either heretical in them- 
selves, subversive of the doctrines of the 
Confession and Faith, or dangerous in their 
tendency. His own Presbytery (that of Aber- 
deen), however, cleared him by majorities of 
both charges, and now the question raised was 
whether the Supreme Court should affirm or 
reverse their decision. There were seven 
counts against him. On five of them the 
judgment of the Presbytery, acquitting the 
Professor of heresy, was adopted as the judg- 
ment of the Assembly. One count was sus- 
tuned by the narrow majority of twenty-three, 
viz., that relating to the date and authorship of 
Deuteronomy. The remaining count was that 
of promulgating opinions of a dangerous and 
unsettling tendency, and of using language so 
rash and unguarded as to be mischievous. It 
was allowed that somewhere in this count there 
was matter which might legitimately be made 
the basis of libel; but it was also universally 
admitted that the count was badly drawn. 
Ultimately a motion by Principal Rainy was 
carried, appointing a committee to amend the 
same, and report at a future diet. The case 
now stands thus: The charges have been 
reduced in number to two, and these, having 
been found relevant, have been remitted to 
the Aberdeen Presbytery, there to be re- 
discussed. Professor SmirH is accused (1) of 
teaching unorthodox views of the Pentateuch, 
and (2) of promulgating his speculations in a 
way calculated needlessly to shake the faith of 
his students and others. Until this matter is 
disposed of his suspension from professorial 
work will continue; and unless he himself 
rows weary of the warfare and resigns, the 
-whole case is sure to come up again in some 
shape at the next General Assembly. It is 
too much to hope that Professor Smiru will be 
left for the future unmolested in his learned 
researches: the Assembly seems resolved to 
prevent true Biblical criticism by its rigid rules 
of interpretation. 


THE FRENCH REACTIONARIES. 


THE reactionary conspiracies in France have 
not been entirely rooted out, and the utter 
defeat of the 16th of May attempt does not 
seem to have taught wisdom to the irrepressible 
politicians of the Right. The prospect of 
manipulating the Senatorial elections has 
proved too tempting for the prudence of MM. 
DE Broce and Burret, and during the last 
few weeks there have been indications that a 
final and desperate effort would be made to 
kill the Republic. It is, of course, clear to 
these unprincipled politicians that if the coming 
elections are conducted impartially by the 
Republicans, the hopes of both monarchy and 
empire are doomed in France. They therefore 


_ wish to apply to the contests for the Senate or 
Upper House a little of the superfluous vigour 
_ Which has remained to them since the general 


election for the Chamber. Fortunately, the 
destinies of the nation are now in the keeping 
of wise and moderate men, whose sincere 
patriotism may be trusted to guide the country 
through these last dangers which threaten it. 
The spleen of a band of clumsy and défeated 
conspirators may fret the nation, and may 
once more awaken hot party strife. But liberty 
has now been too firmly clasped, and the hands 
which hold it are too skilful for the super- 
subtlety of Dk BRoc.ig, the brutal recklessness 
of DE Fourrov, or the heartless cynicism of 
of Burret, to succeed in shaking of the grasp. 
a LOS a wr 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual meeting of this Association was held 
in Essex-street Chapel on Wednesday last. 
There was a good attendance, and the proceed- 
ings commenced with service, the devotional part 
being conducted by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., and the sermon which was on “Some 


Fundamental Religious Ideas, interpreted in 
their Relation to Modern Thought,” was preached 


by the Rev, William Binns, of Birkenhead. His 
theme was 

RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
The following is an abstract:—There were 


three fundamental religious ideas, viz. God, 
Communion between .God and Man, and Im- 
mortality. Although these ideas were met- 
aphysical, they were by no means metem- 
pirical, and they were all capable of being 
verified. He proposed, therefore, te put them in 
the witness box, and subject them to a friendly 
cross-examination. Other religious ideas besides 
those which he had mentioned might all be re- 
garded as offshoots from these three. It was 
natural that in early times we should find primitive 
religion dressed in rude attire, and the garments 
of primitive science were equally ragged and 
unfit for modern wear. A brave curiosity had 
endeavoured to discover the origin and earliest 
history of religion. In the last century hot- 
headed free thinkers fathered religion on the 
invention of priests, and forgot that this convenient 
theory did not account for the capacity of man to 
believe in religious ideas. We were religious for 
the same reason that we were artistic and scientific, 
and lived in societies, and formed political govern- 
ments; and trying to explain religion without 
admitting its naturalness to start with was trying 
to make bricks without straw. Even the earliest 
history of it was too far back for us to reach, and 
when we made acquaintance with it it appeared 
before us a fully developed spiritual organism. 
The religious spirit was present in the earliest 
literary monuments of all nations. But whatever 
might be the origin and early history, they did 
not determine the present value of religion; and 
we should as soon think of throwing society back 
to the stage of fishers and hunters, as determining 
the significance of religion now by what it was in 
our most distant ancestors, or when, perhaps, the 
hairy animals with long ears and a tail first felt 
semi-human yearnings throbbing in their wild 
hearts. It was religion in its highest form which 
best showed us what religion was worth. God, 
Communion between God and Man, and Immor- 
tality, required to be interpreted in such a fashion 
that modern thought could gladly accept them 
without doing violence to its rational privileges 
and its scientific achievements. 

God was the One Intelligence and Will who 
was the indwelling life and soul of the universe, 
and His relation to Nature had been expressed 
by the Persian poet— 

** Over space the clear banner of mind is unfurled, 

And the habits of God are the laws of the world,” 
There was communion between God and man 
when we felt ourselves in direct contact with a 
Universal Reason and a Sovereign Righteousness, 
which were not our own, so that we knew neces- 
sary truth and a morality which must be the same 
in all worlds. Our experiences of religious rapture 
were illustrations of the same idea. The com- 
munion was latent in every healthy soul, and 
wherever it was realised it was what was meant 
by the apotheosis of man and the Incarnation of 
God. Immortality was a necessary corollary from 
the idea of God, and the capacities and moral 
aspirations of mankind. 

In the present age this statement was met by 
objections of various sorts. Positivists maintained 
that it was a theological version of religion which 
would die to make room for something better. 
Agnostics maintained that these ideas transcended 
the limits of the human mind. The popular 
theology complained that they ignored, if they 
professed to be sufficient, important spiritual facts 
which were needful to exhibit the full force of 


religion. And there were alienated multitudes 
who maintained that religion failed to furnish that 
powerful impulse to social progress which was 
our greatest want. These objections must be 
frankly met. A thoughtful examination of the 
history of religion and of the influence which it 
had exercised, showed that it was not at all a 
dying cause, for civilisation in every form, including 
painting, architecture, and poetry, had always 
reached the highest level under religious inspir- 
ation. We knew the signs of dying ideas and 
systems, but instead of finding any of them in 
religion, its pulse was strong, its step firm, its eye 
bright, and its voice rang cheerfully. Trans- 
formation and progress there would be, as there 
had been, but no night would come to permanently 
close its long and glorions day. 

There was reason enough, however, in the 
agnostic objection to minutely detailed theological 
dogmas, and it was not by constructing all-inclu- 
Sive systems, and applying analysis and synthesis 
to God, and making ordnance surveys of heaven 
and hell, that we could either enter the holiest 
shrine of religion ourselves or lead thither our 
wandering fellow-men. But side by side with our 
necessary partial ignorance there existed a large 
measure of knowledge. There were historical 
facts and present facts of consciousness; and 
science, which was both physical and metaphysi- 
cal, was bound to furnish a rationale of religion 
on pain of being condemned for one-sidedness. 
Infinitude was pressed upon us in each point of 
space, and eternity in each moment of time. God 
presented Himself to us in infinitude and eternity. 
That was the objective side of religion ; we re- 
presented God—that was the subjective side; and 
the science of religion was the history, classifica- 
tion, and interpretation of objective presentations 
and subjective re-presentations. So thorough- 
going agnosticism said “/gnoramus” too soon. 

At the same time, while we insisted on our 
consciousness of the Infinite and Eternal as our 
rudimentary knowledge of God, we must not 
thrust religion and religious ideas into an uncon- 
genial sphere. It belonged to physical science to 
explain the processes of creation, and the con- 
nection between man and the lower animals, and 
the universality of law; and we should be unwise 
if we put in any plea for genesis, or miracles, or 
a peculiar divine fiat when man came into the 
world. In these matters we must take the facts 
from investigators who knew them. Physical 
science must not presume to lord it over religion, 
nor must religion trespass on the domain of 
physical science. The new coinage of agnosticism 
was a great improvement on the base metal 
formerly issued from the mint of atheism, and no 
men who were at once scientific thinkers, and 
possessed any philosophical insight, now pro- 
fessed to believe in atheism. Herbert Spencer, 
Tyndall, Huxley, and even Comte, all poured 
scorn upon it, and were religious in their own way, 
though they could not confess to definite religious 
ideas. Men said they were agnostics on immor- 
tality. We were all so, for, strictly speaking, 
knowledge was limited to the present conscious- 
ness, and both yesterday and to-morrow, memory 
and hope, had to depend on belief; and our belief 
in immortality was reason, and faith, which was 
the sublimation and not the contradiction of 
reason, prolonging lives on through an endless 
series of to-morrows. Men said they were agnos- 
tics as to the Personality of God. Here there was 
a wide gulf, but everything depended on how we 
defined Personality. We must not define it in too 
human a fashion. Certainly we could give no 
shape of any kind to the Infinite. Let them be 
content to say God is the Sovereign Reason, the 
Sovereign Righteousness, and the Sovereign Love, 
and that these constitute His personalty. But 
let them add this is but a portion of His ways, yet 
the thunder of His power who can understand? 

While, however, there was to some extent an 
intellectual quarrel between free religion and some 
phases of modern thought, there was no moral 
quarrel, and agnostics admired the grandeur of 
the ideas which they were unable to accept. On 
the other hand, between modern thought and the 
popular theology there was both an intellectual 
and a moral quarrel. They could not smoke the 
pipe of peace, or bury the tomahawk—war was 
their state of nature. As science and modern 
thought could not yield to the popular theology 
there were only two courses open: the popular 
theology must either die altogether, or it must 
allow a free, and what Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
call a “literary” interpretation of its language. 
Suppose such an interpretation. Let it be 
said that the assumption of complete know- 
ledge either in the mind or in a book is 
met by the history of change and progress, that 
the Hebrew beliefin tribal and national gods pre- 
pared the way for belief in One Omnipotent Spirit, 
that miracles, incredible in themselves, are the 
dawning of a perception of the life of God im- 
manent in nature; that incarnations are a testimony 
that Godfbuilds his holy of holies in human souls; 
and that} resurrections are the songs we sing of 
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-O.r belief in immortality. Inthis way they would 
hasten the era of humanity and a new advent of 
God, and to something like this the popular theo- 
logy was plainly coming. 

There remained only the alienated masses, and 
we should still have to deal with them after we 
had asserted the right of religion to live and 
rule, and appeased agnosticism, and transformed 
the popular theology: These masses were 
aliented partly by the opposition between scientific 
facts and Biblical records, partly by pretension of 
omniscience which had kept pace with ignorance, 
partly by immoral heartless and cruel dogmas, 
and partly by social phenomena which fell below 
the demands of the enlightened conscience and 
which comfortable religionists left to be rectified 
for the sufferers in another world while they 
preached pious contentment in this. The first 
three causes were gradually ceasing to be in- 
fluential, and in the evolution of religion they were 
certain to drop entirely away. The social causes 
would be encountered successfully when we 
believed in God and immortality as the help to 
practical righteousness, and found in the spirit of 
life which was in Jesus Christ our personal inspira- 
tion to go and do likewise. 

These were the fundamental religious ideas 
which it was our function to interpret, in their 
relation to modern thought. Breathing their 
inspiration we had to meet science in friendly 
encounter and offer this as a supplement 
to the facts science discovers. We hadto show 
that only God makes nature intelligible, and that 
our intellect and our mind and our moral sense 
are not the flowerings of matter but have their 

-origin in Him and correspond to Him. We 
had to help the popular theology through the 
throes of a new birth, and persuade it to receive 
fresh influxes of life from above. We had to 
welcome the co-operation of literature, art, and 
philosophy, and to consecrate religion to life, 
and besides hoping for the kingdom of Heaven 
hereafter to seek to establish it here. Finally, 
we had to keep the sacred altar fires burning for 
ever in our souls, and there worship at the 
temple’s inner shrine Him from whom we 
come, Who is our daily companion, and to Whom 
we go. 

The collection at the close of the service reached 
£34. Ics. tod. 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 
was held after a short interval. The chair was 

-O-ccupied by Herbert New, Esq., the president. 
and among those present were the Revs. William 
Binns, of Birkenhead ; R. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; 
A. Gordon, M.A. ; J. T. Mariott, Goodwyn Barmby, 
R. E. B. McClellan, T. W. Freckleton, R. Spears, 
T. Dunkerley, B.A.; J. C. Street, T. L. Marshall, 
J. Ellis, Messrs. J. Hopgood, S. S. Tayler, T. C. 
Clarke, H. S. Bicknell, C. J. Eiloart, J. Glyde, R. 
Bartram, T. Reed, &c. The attendance, though 
rather less than that at the morning’s service, was 
still large, and included many names well known 
in Unitarian circles. 

The PRESIDENT was warmly greeted on rising 
to address the meeting. Before calling upon the 
treasurer and secretary to read their reports he 
desired to say that he could not stand in his pre- 
sent position without reminding himself at least 
that it was now twenty years since he had first 
undertaken the duties of president of the Asso- 
ciation. (Applause.) His experience of that office 
was one ofa widely different character in regard 
to the year 1858 and the year 1878. Twenty years 
ago it had been the honour of the president to 
appear before the members at the annual meeting 
and to conduct the business, with which he might 
or might not be acquainted. That day it was the 
privilege of the president to have attended nearly 
all the meetings of the committee and of the 
Council during the year which preceded his public 
appearance, and he must say that the advantage 
of that experience was very great indeed. He 
himself felt that he knew more about the affairs of 
the Association than he had ever done before, and 
he also felt that the Association was in a most 
hopeful condition. (Applause.) There were 
larger and wider activities now at work under the 
auspices of the Association, and under its 
knowledge and assistance, than had ever been 
the case before. There was a much larger 
incentive—a double incentive in regard to 
the Council of the Association, both of 
them being extremely active. In the council 
meetings they had had very large gatherings, and 
the result of the change in the management of the 
Association was this, that the whole of England, 
and a great deal of Scotland and Ireland—in fact, 
all those places in the United Kingdom where 
the interests of Unitarians were most deeply and 
highly regarded—were now fully represented by 
the action of the Association. The existence of 
the system of co-operation between the central 
and local organisations had been productive of 
great good in the past, as would be seen from the 
report, and he hoped its value and importance in 
the future would be of a still wider and more 


beneficial character. (Hear, hear.) Having 
thanked the meeting for electing him, twelve 
months ago, once more as president of the Asso- 
ciation, he concluded by saying that he should 
now retire from office with a deep and heartfelt 
sense of satisfaction at the pleasure and profit he 
had derived from his long connection with the 
Association. (Cheers.) 

The Treasurer, Mr. S. S. TAYLER, prefaced the 
reading of his report by congratulating the meet- 
ing upon the improved financial condition of the 
Association. During the past year the annual 
subscriptions had been almost doubled in amount. 
Mr. Tayler, having referred with regret to the 
retirement of their late treasurer, Mr. Nettlefold, 
then proceeded to read the accounts. 

The Secretary, Mr. H. Ierson, next read the 
committee’s report, as follows :— 

THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

The committee present the fifty-third report of 
the year’s work of the Association with encourage- 
ment and hope. While in our own country, as 
among all civilised nations, the human mind is 
passing through a crisis of change in religious 
thought, there is obviously a grand opening for 
the labours of such an Association ; and they trust 
that the requisite means for carrying them on 
successfully will be even yet more largely fur- 
nished. The demand that has been made for 
increased resources is not a novel one, but the 
circumstances of the present time give to it a new 
and pressing force. In many past years have 
such appeals been made, because it was always 
felt that even in times of greater hostility in public 
opinion to Unitarianism much more good might 
have been done had the Association possessed the 
means of doing it ; but the movement of opinion 
is now to a great extent in the liberal direction, 
and men are more or less prepared to embrace 
the principles of Unitarian Christianity if the 
needed funds are supplied for making them more 
widely known. The subject, therefore, of its 
financial position, as one of imminent importance 
to the Association, has much occupied the atten- 
tion of your committee. 

CANVASSING, COLLECTIONS, AND FUNDS. 

In the beginning of the year 1877, a 
statement had been laid before the council, 
which showed that the expenditure of the Asso- 
ciation, chiefly in assisting missions and poorer 
congregations, was in excess of its income. The 
council accordingly agreed that it was necessary 
to reduce the grants from midsummer until at 
least the end of the year, but that an appeal should 
be made to the Unitarian body for more effectual 
support. The statement was accordingly pub- 
lished, besides being sent by private circular to a 
large number of subscribers and friends, but the 
result, though favourable, was not sufficient to 
justify the hope that the grants could be continued 
without reduction, and at the last annual meeting 
a resolution was passed, instructing the committee 
to organise a canvass for further subscriptions in 
the large centres of population throughout the 
United Kingdom. This instruction has been 
carried out, as far as local encouragement has 
warranted the committee in making the personal 
visits recommended. Valuable help has been 
given by friends in some towns, as at Brighton 
and Northampton ; and visits have been paid to 
Bristol, Bridgewater, Tavistock, Exeter, Plymouth, 
and Leicester, as also to a number of towns in 
connection with the Manchester, East Lancashire, 
and East Cheshire Associations. In preparation 
for the canvass in these three important districts, 
the local societies united in inviting the Association 
to a meeting of welcome, which was held in the 
Free-trade Hall, in Manchester, on the 30th of 
November, 1877. This meeting, of more than 
3,000 persons, was a most successful one, and on 
the following day a large and influential local 
committee was formed, for the purpose of assisting 
in the canvass which immediately followed. The 
result of this effort has been a very serviceable 
addition of £324 in subscriptions, with £113 in 
donations. This encouraging expression of con- 
fidence in the Association which the committee 
are happy to report, does not, however, suffice to 
meet the requirements which were made known 
in the circular issued in the earlier part of the 
year. The reductions of the grants have been 
greatly modified, but stock will still have to be 
sold to satisfy the demands of the year. The 
total of the new and increased subscriptions to 
the end of 1877 was £504, with donations of £315. 
gs. 6d. There is an addition besides of £304. 10s. 
for the year 1878, so that the total increase in 
subscriptions to the present time is £808. Ios. 
The income from annual subscriptions was in 
1876, £914. 19s. 6d., with donations amounting to 
#52; the subscriptions to the present date are 
£1,635. Had no losses occurred by deaths and 
otherwise, the income would have been about 
double that of 1876. The committee acknowledge 
with pleasure the cordial welcome with which they 
have been met wherever their canvass has been 
made, while they could not but admit the force 


of special difficulties which have presented them- 
selves in some towns which they have been 
advised to defer canvassing for atime. Collections 
have been made for the Association by the con- 
gregations at Hampstead and Stamford Street in 
London, Shepton Mallet, Godalming and Guild- 
ford, Horsham, Mountpottinger in Belfast, South 
Shields, Kingswood, Newhall Hill in Birming- 
ham, and Stourbridge. The committee hoped 
that their request for such collections would have 
been more extensively complied with, and that 
more friends would have undertaken the collection 
of smaller sums at places where at present no 
local treasurer is appointed. 


THE ASSOCIATION AND LOCAL AID. 

It is now no _ longer necessary to call 
attention to the fact that the Association 
does not limit its range of action to the 
metropolis. Indeed, the aid given by it. to 
the London Association is but small in proportion, 
But one of its duties is to encourage local activity, 
and to unite the labours of the various local socie- 
ties in London and the country generally. In 
their relations with the provincial societies the 
committee have acted upon a principle which 
experience proyes to be in general a sound one. 
Whenever applied to for help by individual con- 
gregations, or by friends who desired to render 
some special service, they have consulted with the 
local committees, and have usually entrusted to 
their charge whatever grants were made. It has 
not been possible to adhere invariably to a strin- 
gent rule in such cases, but two things they always 
strive to impress upon those who look to the 
Association to undertake and carry through every 
useful work that may be thought of—first, that 
their resources are limited, and must be used with 
care and discrimination ; and, secondly, that their 
duty is not to undertake the work of the whole 
body, which is better done by individual and local 
exertion, but rather to fulfil the more modest — 
function of stimulating. and giving help where 
help is most needed. Assistance is given in this 
way by your Association to congregations, and to 
the societies which help congregations and main- 
tain missionaries, in many places where otherwise 
the possibility of upholding Unitarian worship 
does not exist. 

MISSION MOVEMENTS. 

Ten or twelve years ago the  Associa- 
tion had but three missions. It assists in sup- 
porting at the present time a _ considerable 
number of missions throughout the country ; and 
your committee observe with satisfaction that at 
the annual meetings of the various societies the 
help which the Association gives to their work is 
acknowledged with grateful appreciation, and the 
disposition is increasingly shown to co-operate 
with you in every possible way. In the North- 
umberland and Durham district, the Association, 
with your assistance, mainly supports the ministry 
at South Shields and Middlesborough. To your 
latterly reduced grant to this Association, an 
addition has been recently made for the support 
of a missionary for Barnard Castle and Darlington. 
In consequence of the general appeal of your 
committee in the spring of last year, the congre- 
gation at Sunderland resolved to relieve the 
Northumberland and Durham Association of the 
amount granted to it in previous years, and 
since last October this congregation has become 
entirely independent of the mission. Help is 
given by the mission in the services at Chopping- 
ton and at Crook, where it is thought another. 
missionary would be well placed if means could 
be found for his support. At Stockton in this 
district, by aid of a grant from your funds, a small 
balance of debt upon the chapel has been paid. 
The grant has been continued to the East Lanca- 
shire Unitarian Mission in aid of their support of 
the ministry at Accrington. This Society, which 
has subsisted for eighteen years, gives largely 
towards the maintenance of worship at Bolton 
(Commission-street), Burnley, Rawtenstall, Colne, 
and Darwen. At Darwen an iron church is to be 
erected. ‘Towards the building of a church at 
Colne a grant of £380 has been made from the 
jubilee fund. A parcel of books was sent to the 
bazaar which was held at Bolton, to clear off a 
debt of £650 upon the building. This effort was 
completely successful. A grant has been made 


to this mission with the view of helping to secure — 


the services of a stated minister at BI 
With your help the debt upon the chapel at 1 
ham has been entirely removed. e ne ur 
at Oldham, to which the jubilee fund had cor 
buted, was opened last November, not how 
entirely free from debt, as had been hog 
Nearly the whole of the large sum which has 
expended upon the building and organ, and 
fitting the old chapel for school and lectu 
has been raised without any public hin 
may be trusted that the burden will not bes 
to remain long upon the congregation. 1 
chester District Unitarian Association was fo 
in 1859. It largely supports the service: 
Platting, Swinton, Middleton, Dob _ 
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worth, and Ardwick. To Middleton a parcel of 
books was sent for a sale of work to clear a small 
debt upon the chapel. The new church at Fails- 
worth, for which a jubilee grant was made, is now 
in course of erection, the foundation-stone having 
been laid last month by Mr. Harry Rawson. At 
Ardwick also a church is to be shortly built, where, 
with the aid of your grant, the Manchester Asso- 
ciation has established a settled minister—the 
Rey. E. C. Towne. The West Riding Unitarian 
Mission Society is an old organisation. It sup- 
ports services with your help at Doncaster and 
Thorne, and besides at Pudsey, Dewsbury, Elland, 
Pepperhill, and Keighley. At the desire of its 
committee, a special grant was made to enable 
them to carry out a scheme of lectures in con- 
nection with their missions. The foundation-stone 
of the new church at Rotherham, which is to be 
erected with help from your jubilee fund, was laid 
by Mr. John Hobson on the first of last month. 
The new church at Scarborough was opened last 
August, the Rey. J. Page Hopps preaching on the 
occasion. Towards the support of the ministry, 
for which help had been previously given from 
your ordinary funds, a grant has been made from 
the jubilee fund of £300, to extend over four years, 
and the newly-appointed minister—the Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A.—has recently entered upon his duties. 
A grant was made to help in defraying the cost of 
repairs of the chapel at Malton, which was re- 
opened at the commencement of the year. The 
former grant to the East Cheshire Christian Union 
has been renewed. The committee were glad to 
learn that through special local exertions the 
union was not allowed to suffer through the tem- 
porary reduction of the latter half of last year. 
This society, which was formed about eighteen 
years since, supports three missionaries. The 
recent loss of the excellent missionary at Glossop, 
the late Rey. F. Ashton, is a subject of deep regret. 
The work is being carried on for the present by 
the help of neighbouring ministers. In Liverpool 
and its neighbourhood, lectures have been deli- 
vered, with your aid, by the Rey. S. F..Williams, 
at Walton and Kirkdale, also at Bootle, where it 
is hoped that a permanent congregation may be 
established. The North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association was formed by the 
union of two societies, one dating back seventy- 
eight, the other twenty-one years. A grant was 
made through this society to assist the Free 
Christian Church at Leicester in obtaining the 
services of a minister, with whose help it is now 
in contemplation to resume Unitarian worship at 
Hinckley, where the chapel has been closed for 
several years. A grant has been made to aid the 
effort which this society is now making to settle a 
missionary in Newark. The Midland Christian 
Union was formed in 1866. With your aid it 
gives large support to the congregations at Wal- 
sall, West Bromwich, and Whitchurch, besides 
assisting those at Lye and Wolverhampton. For 
the last-named place a special grant has been 
made to enable the union to secure the services 
of a minister. To Lye a present of books was 
made for a bazaar, which was very successful in 
clearing a debt of more than £150 upon the chapel. 
At Whitchurch, with your assistance, an iron 
church has been erected, which was opened for 
worship last August ; help has also been given in 
maintaining the ministry at this place. The Mid- 
land Union have given great attention to the 
distribution and sale of Unitarian books and 
tracts, and a special arrangement has been made 
to facilitate the sale of Unitarian works in the 


book store which they have opened in a prominent , 


position in Birmingham. At Cheadle, in this 
district, lay services have been regularly carried 
on since last July. Tracts have been sent to aid 
the friends there in their work. To the Eastern 
Unitarian Mission an increased grant was made 
to enable them to settle the missionary at Chelms- 
ford, where he has conducted regular services 
since last October. He has lectured also on 
week-days at Colchester and other places. Help 
has also been given in this district for the ministry 
at King’s Lynn. At Cambridge, two services 
have been regularly held every Sunday since last 
July. As the ministry at this place, which has 
for one of its chief objects the endeavour to influ- 
ence the constantly fluctuating body of students 
in the university, could not be considered other- 


_ wise than of a missionary character, a special 
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Christian Union is an old society. 


blic subscription was asked for by the Cam- 
Pride committees. To their appeal a fair 
response was made in subscriptions promised for 
three years, but more are urgently needed to 


secure the permanent success of the work at 


Cambridge. The Western Unitarian and Free 
To this union 


your previous grant was continued last year for 


aati, ae at Devonport, where the congre- 
_ gation have” 
_ ultimate self-s 


taken an important step towards 


upport by endeavouring to free 
ro tthe burden of a ground-rent. 
e been given in this district, with 
Fa d and Malmesbury, by the 


Rey. Henry Austin; and a grant was made 
towards repairing the chapel at Colyton. The 
new church at Reading was begun last summer, 
the memorial-stone being laid by Sir J. C. Law- 
rence, Bart. It was opened for public worship in 
December last, the sermon being preached by the 
Rey. William Binns. A grant of £300 has been 
recently made, to extend over four years, in aid 
of the ministry of this church. The new church 
at Guildford was opened last October, when the 
sermon was preached by the Rey. Charles Beard, 
B.A. The grant towards the support’ of the 
ministry is continued. The Southern Unitarian 
Society has received as yet from the Association 
only a grant of tracts. It has been mainly occu- 
pied since its re-constitution in the endeavour to 
re-open several chapels in the district which have 
long been closed. Help is being given by the 
Association towards the ministry at Poole, and 
at Ringwood, The congregation at Southampton 
trusts now to its own resources. The Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Association is an old society, 
dating from a period when the district was more 
largely inhabited by Unitarian families than at 
present. The number of congregations in the 
district is limited, and it is chiefly through means 
furnished by your Association that any missionary 
work can be carried on there. In this way assist- 
ance has been given towards the expense of 
lectures at Chatham, and for services at Battle, 
Northiam, and Canterbury, where Unitarian wor- 
ship is maintained by help from neighbouring 
ministers, but chiefly by services rendered gratui- 
tously by students of Manchester New College. 
The effort to establish a congregation at Sitting- 
bourne was found to be hopeless unless a church 
could have been built, the expense of which the 
society was not in a position to incur. The mission 
at Ashford is maintained with your help, and the 
congregation there appears steadily increasing. 
The London District Unitarian Society was esta- 
blished twenty-eight years ago. With your aid it 
mainly supports the ministry at Stepney. 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND WALES. 

The Scottish Unitarian Christian Association, 
which was formed some seventeen years since, is 
the medium of your grant to the second church in 
Glasgow, and to the church at Paisley. It contri- 
butes also to the ministry at Aberdeen. The 
labours of the Rev. H. Williamson have been 
specially devoted, according to the wishes of your 
committee, to the strengthening of the congrega- 
tion in Dundee, and preparing it to become self- 
supporting. With this view they have resolved 
to do all they can towards relieving their funds 
from the burden of a ground-rent of £35. There 


is some hope that the congregation at Dunferm-. 


line may be gathered once more in re-union with 
the Universalist congregation, through the services 
of Mrs. Soule, who is now in this country as the re- 
presentative of the American Universalist Society. 
The congregation at Perth, under the Rev. A. 
Webster, to which you have given large support, 
has kept fairly together ; but the liberal movement 
in Scotland, though it tends in the direction of 


Unitarian principles, does not apparently incline 


to their avowal and support in Unitarian organi- 
sations. Mr. Webster has lectured, with help 
from your Association, at Kirkcaldy, Forfar, and 
Crieff. The Belfast Unitarian Missionary Asso- 
ciation is of recent origin. It supports with your 
aid a missionary whose work is divided between 
the Hopeton-street Mission in Belfast, and the 
congregation at Carrickfergus. A grant has also 
been made through this society to the congrega- 
tion at Ballymena. To the Mountpottinger con- 
gregation your grant has been continued only at 
the lower rate of the second half of last year ; 
not from diminished interest in their prosperity, 
but, as in some other cases, from the strong im- 
pression of your committee that your grants 
should lead to increasing self-help, and not be con- 
tinued to the same amount from year to year 
without special reasons. The South Wales Uni- 
tarian Society is understood to be chiefly occupied 
in the -circulation of Welsh tracts; it has not 
sought aid for any missionary work. The Asso- 
ciation has, however, given some help for services 
at Onenfawr, at Penrhiw and Pantteg, and at 
Carmarthen. At Llwynrhydowen, during the 
absence of the Rev. W. Thomas, whose health 
had been seriously affected by the strains and ex- 
citement of the eviction of his congregation from 
their old place of meeting, the services were 
maintained by aid from your Association. The 
committee learn with regret that Mr. Thomas, 
from continued weakness, has been compelled to 
give up an important part of his resources in 
order to carry on the laborious services in which 
he is engaged. His people are united and earnest, 
but few amongst the Welsh congregations are in 
possession of large means, and they have to 
struggle against great difficulties. The new church 
building at Llwnrhydowen is now begun, and it 
would be a great encouragement to them if the 


| 


whole sum which it will cost could be subscribed 
for before the church is opened. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

With the Liberal Societies and churches abroad 
your cominittee maintain friendly correspondence, 
but they have not been in a position to send 
representatives to their annual meetings. From 
France they welcome an honoured visitor, one of 
the ministers of the ‘Reformed Church,” M. 
Auguste Dide. They trust that his presence in 
England may facilitate the arrangement of ser- 
vices in English during the summer in Paris, for 
which the use of the Salle Saint-Andre has been 
kindly offered to the British and the American 
Associations. 

Holland and Germany.—tin reply to requests 
addressed to the Protestant Unions of Holland 
and Germany to send representatives to this 
meeting, the committee have received most cor- 
dial letters, though circumstances do not favour 
their acceptance of the invitations. Your com- 
mittee had the pleasure of sending a message of © 
fraternal encouragement to the recent meeting of 
liberal Protestants at Basle. 

Hungary.—The communications received from 
Bishop Frenez give assurance of the grateful sense 
which is entertained in Hungary of your liberality 
in enabling the young minister who has been sent 
to England by the Consistory to enjoy the advan- 
tages of study allowed him by the committee of 
the Manchester New College. Mr. Baros is no 
longer a stranger to the Unitarians of London, 
but our esteemed and welcome guest and friend. 

Milan.—The committee refer with sincere re- 
spect to the persevering work of Signor Bracciforti, 
who continues his Sunday services at Milan, 
though under great discouragements. 

Iceland,—The committee acknowledge also the 
services of the Rey. M. Jochumsson at Reykjavik, 
which your Association has liberally supported 
for the last two years. 

Neither in Milan nor in Reykjavik does there 
appear the least disposition in the hearers who 
come together to form a regular congregation, or 
to contribute towards the support of the worship ; 
and your committee, while very desirous to favour 
any private help that may be given to the re- 
spected gentlemen who are labouring in these 
places, have not felt that the Association could 
properly be asked to make large permanent grants 
for their support, with so little hope in either case 
of the ultimate building up of Unitarian congre- 
gations, 

America.—The committee congratulate the 
American Unitarian Association on the happy 
accomplishment of their purpose to erect a church 
in Washington by means of contributions gathered 
from all parts of the United States. The building, 
which seats 800 persons and cost £13,000, was 
opened for worship on the 29th January, entirely 
free from debt. Little occasion has arisen during 
the past year for more than the usual friendly 
correspondence and interchange of publications 
with our American brethren. The committee 
have been pleased to add to your catalogue a 
number of valuable works which have been re- 
ceived from America during the past year. The 
expected visit of the Rey. Robert Collyer to this 
country will be cordially welcomed. 

Australia.—Unitarian services at Sydney are 
about to be resumed after a suspension of several 
years. The efforts that were commenced some 


| time since to gather the scattered congregations 


for united worship have been so far successful 
that an earnest request was made in the beginning 
of the year for a minister to be sent from England. 
The Rey. J. H. Smith, late of Dewsbury, has un- 
dertaken this responsible duty, and leaves foy 
Sydney in a few days, with the best wishes of his 
many friends in this country for the success of his 
arduous work. The congregation at Adelaide 
continues happily prosperous under the ministry 
of the Rey. J. G. Woods. The Association will 
gladly welcome a representative of this congrega- 
tion in Mr. William Kay, recently a member of 
the Legislature of South Australia, who has been 
for many years one of its most faithful and active 
supporters. ; 

Madras.—The Rey. William Roberts continues 
his services with some help from your Association, 
Some useful work appears to be done by him 
amongst the lower class of natives, though the 
congregation in the little chapet at Madras is 
small. The committee note with pleasure that 
during the famine of last year Mr. Roberts re- 
ceived valuable assistance from benevolent friends 
in this country. 

BOOK AND TRACT DEPARTMENT. 

Considering the pecuniary position of the Asso- 
ciation and the importance of maintaining unim- 
paired as far as possible its missionary agencies, 
the committee have felt that the room left for pub- 
lishing enterprise during the past year was limited. 
In fulfilment, however, of prior engagements, they 
ordered to be printed “Conscience and Faith,” 
five discourses by the late Athanese Coquerel, 
translated by Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A.; ana 
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Dr. Reville’s “ History of the Dogma of the Deity 
of Christ,” translated anew by Miss Swaine, from 
the revised and enlarged edition of 1876. Both 
these works are alike valuable and _ interesting. 
The former is now on sale, the latter will be issued 
very shortly. To complete the series of publica- 
tions which was authorised by the Council of the 
previous year, it was intended to print an English 
edition of Mr. Alger’s work on the “ History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life,” a revision of 
which had been promised for that purpose by the 
author. But the new edition of the work having 
recently appeared in America, it was resolved at 
the late meeting of the Council to communicate 
with the publishers, with the author's consent, in 
order to. obtain copies in sufficient number to 
enable the work to be sold here at as cheap a rate 
as possible. A letter has since been received 
from the author making a similar suggestion, so 
that the work will probably be ere long within 
easier reach of English readers. The work by 
the Rey. Edward Higginson on “ Christ Imitable, 
or the Religious Value of his Simple Humanity,” 
being still in demand, it has been reprinted, the 
author having kindly revised it for the purpose, 
and it is now on sale in the rooms. The com- 
mittee note with satisfaction the immense variety 
of publications in which the orthodox dogmas are 
ignored, or directly opposed and set aside. In 
journals and periodicals, as well as in more elabo- 
rate books, the work is being effectually done 
which was formerly confined within the range of 
Unitarian literature. There is the less need, 
therefore, for great regret at the limitation of our 
means for publishing professedly Unitarian works, 
which could not in any case reach the large and 
varied circles of readers that are now becoming 
increasingly familiar with liberal religious thought. 
Grants of books have been made to nine minis- 
ters in aid of their studies, as well as to a few 
other applicants. The total number so given was 
134. Tracts have been sent free of expense 
during the past year, chiefly for distribution at the 
delivery of lectures, wherever they have been 
applied for, those who desired them generally in- 
dicating the particular tracts needed. ‘The total 
number thus granted has been more than 22,000, 
CIVIL RIGHTS. 

In their report of last year the committee re- 
ferred to the state of the Burial Laws as injuriously 
affecting the rights of many Unitarian Dissenters 
throughout the country; and a resolution was 
passed at the annual meeting authorising the 
executive to take such action upon the subject of 
the Government Bill then before the Legislature 
as should appear desirable. A petition was 
accordingly presented to the House of Commons 
on the 29th of May by Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
signed by the president in the name of the Asso- 
ciation, which stated the various grounds of ob- 
jection to the propcsed measure of the Govern- 
ment. The measure was withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the vote in the House of Lords in favour 
of Lord Harrowby’s amendment, admitting the 
free right of interment in the parochial church- 
yards to which the Dissenters lay claim. No 
further step towards legislation upon the subject 
has been taken in the present session of Parlia- 
ment, but a resolution proposed by Mr. Osborne 
Morgan in the House of Commons was defeated 
by so small a majority that the hope was further 
strengthened that an equitable adjustment of the 
question could not be. long delayed. In com- 
memoration of the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, oppressive enactments which for more 
than a century and a half had excluded conscien- 
tious Dissenters from the enjoyment of important 
civil rights in connection with the discharge of 
their duties as citizens, and which were removed 
from the statute-book on the 8th of May, 1828, 
your committee cordially united with the body of 
Dissenting Deputies in presenting an address to 
the late Earl Russell, through whose exertions in 
a great degree the repeal was effected. The com- 
memoration will be continued byapublicassembly 
on the 18th of June, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
day on which a similar gathering was held imme- 
diately after the passing of the bill. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The report then referred to the great meeting in 
the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, and then con- 
tinued, the committee have had the pleasure of 
acknowledging the gift of books, photographs, and 
portraits for the rooms, from the Rey. R. R. 
Shippen, secretary of the American Association, 
and others. The proceeds of the Bicentenary 
Fund, amounting to. £35. 10s., were given last 
year to five ministers. Of the total amount of the 
Jubilee Fund promised for the next two years, 
there will be a balance of about £600 still to be 
expended. The following legacies have been re- 
ceived during the year: from the executors of the 
late Mr. J. H. Nelson, of Slough, £524. 1s. 1d. ; 
Miss Widdowson, of York, £180; Miss Ting- 
combe, of Bath, £200; and further payments on 
account of the Samuel Taylor Legacy, amounting 
to £899. 7s. 2d. ; making a total of £1,803. 8s. 3d. 


Special donations also have been made to the 
Association as follows :—Mr. S. W. Browne, £20; 
Mr. Joshua Buckton, £29; Mr. T. Colfox, £20; 
Mr. J. Troup, £25; Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., £25: 
Mr. T. Wrigley, £25; Mr. Joseph Lupton, £50 ; 
and Mr. C. Cochrane, £50. The committee 
closed their report by recording with regret the 
decease of old and attached friends of the Asso- 
ciation, and by expressing a hope that the loss the 
Association had thereby sustained might, by the 
devotion and zeal of their survivors, be repaired. 

The CHAIRMAN then moyed, “ That the report 
of the committee and treasurer be received and 
adopted, and printed for circulation.” It was 
well, he thought, that the annual report should 
close with a tribute to the memory of those who 
had been taken from their midst. There were 
few among them who could not but feel that the 
obituary portion of the report was the most .im- 
pressive part of the committee’s remarks. Among 
the names mentioned there were many dear to 
himself, and he would advise those who felt with 
him to take encouragement from the exhortation 
with which the report closed—that each and every 
member of the Association should endeavour to 
carry on the work entrusted to their hands with 
renewed heart and increased activity so as to 
supply if possible the losses the Association had 
sustained. (Hear, hear.) The report now pre- 
sented was an extremely interesting one,and would 
bear comparison with any previous account of the 
Association’s work. It was replete with valuable 
and important information concerning their affairs; 
in fact it was an epitomised record of a great 
ideal of actual practical work. The contrast it 
presented between the position of the Association 
at the present time and former years was very 
great indeed. The annual subscriptions 20 years 
since did not amount to £100, while the sub- 
scriptions and donations together now stood at 
£1,640 for the past year. Not the least important 
feature of the report was the account it gave of 
the position the Association was now taking in the 
provinces. The Manchester meeting was an 
illustration of the manner in which the Association 
was regarded by those who worked with and for 
it in the more distant parts of the country. 
the largest meeting of Unitarians ever held in 
Manchester, or, he believed elsewhere, had been 
solely arranged through the activity of local asso- 
ciations. The great Free-trade Hall had been filled 
with a most attentive and interested audience, 
and they who had had the honour of representing 
the Association at that gathering had felt exceed- 
ingly encouraged by what they had seen and 
heard, to attempt similar movements in other 
towns. (Applause.) 

The Rev. A. PAYNE seconded the resolution, 
with a deep sense of gratitude for the constant 
and very valuable help which the Association had 
rendered to the mission work of the country. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Hopcoop moved that Mr. Henry S. Bick- 
nell be requested to accept the office of president 
for the ensuing year, and in doing so testified to 
the high qualities of that gentleman. If he were 
elected he would be pre-eminently the right man 
in the right place. 

Mr. R. PINNOCK, in seconding the motion, 
referred to Mr. Bicknell’s long connection with 
the Association. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. BICKNELL briefly acknowledged the com- 
pliment. 

The officers of the 
appointed, after which 

The Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG moved “ That this 
meeting observes with satisfaction that a con- 
siderable addition has been made during the past 
year to the regular income of the Association, and 
expresses the hope that the continued efforts of 
the committee to augment the resources of the 
Association will be cordially seconded in the 
towns and districts in which the canvass has been 
for a time deferred,” and said he trusted that the 
success which had attended the meeting held in 
Manchester would induce the committee to attempt 
the formation of a similar scheme in other towns. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MATHERS, in seconding the resolution, 
suggested that grants of books should be made 
by the committee to the different free libraries 
situated in different parts of the kingdom. 

The resolution was carried, as were other formal 
resolutions, after which the meeting closed at a 
late hour. 


Association were then 


THE. CONFERENCE, 
held on Thursday morning, commenced with a 
small attendance compared with that of the pre- 
ceding day, but as the morning progressed the 
numbers increased. Among those present were 
Mr. Herbert New, in the chair; Revs. H. Ierson, 
P. M. Higginson, P. H. Wicksteed, A. Payne, 
T. B. Broadrick, M. C. Gascoigne, T. W. B. 
Briggs, J. Marten, R. A. Armstrong, A. Webster, 
J. B. Lloyd, T. W Freckleton, T; L. Marshall, R. 


This, | 


Spears, &c. The conference opened with the 
singing of a hymn by Faber, after which prayer 
was offered by the Rey. T. B. Broadrick, and the 
president then called upon Mr. F. Taylor to read 
his paper on 

CHURCH FINANCE: A PAPER BY MR, FRANK 

TAYLOR, OF BOLTON. 

The question I have undertaken to introduce for 
your consideration to-day may, in the minds of 
many, be open to the charge of being uninteresting 
and prosaic. No one, however, can deny its 
utility and importance. It is essentially a lay 
question, vital to the truest interests and prosperity 
of our free churches. In its treatment I am 
thankful my path will be in other directions than 
those of theological definitions and metaphysical: 
subtleties, or the vexed questions of philosophy, 
materialistic or intuitive, which would indeed be 
burning questions for an ordinary layman to touch 
before such an assembly as the present. 

Church finance is too often one of the most 
neglected branches of our church life. Each year 
brings it more prominently to the front as one of 
the questions which will have to be taken in hand 
and seriously grappled with by our intelligent 
laity. Almost each ecclesiastical organisation 
has its committee specially deputed for its con- 
sideration. The Established Church has_ its 
diocesan boards of finance. The Congregation- 
alists have their county boards ; and if we, from 
our love of individualism and fear of infringing 
upon our liberties, are unable to follow suit, we 
can at least discuss the question of church finance 
with profit to ourselves as well as our churches at 
large in such a representative gathering as the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association ever 
commands. 

If we could have an authentic history of the 
financial management and condition of our con- 
gregations, many revelations would be brought to 
light very strange and interesting, and not a little 
saddening. Instances would be forthcoming 
where almost the entire income is derived from 
legacies handed down from the past, beneath the 
paralysing influence of which the energies of the 
congregation have lain dormant, the chief desire 
of the members thereof being to so manage the 
trust as to minimise the demands upon their own 
resources, and escape the reprimand of the much- 
feared Charity Commissioners. Instances, too, 
there would be of gross mismanagement, of care- 
lessness, of attempted misappropriation, while not 
a few would be found where the congregation 
seem to have little knowledge of, or interest in, 
financial matters, and the poor minister is expected 
not only to satisfy their spiritual wants, but have 
the chief anxiety in the management of the funds. 

A CONGREGATION AND ITS MINISTER. 

Take, for example, a rural congregation, pos- 
sessing an ancient chapel, venerable with traditions. 
of a Presbyterian ancestry. Connected therewith 
has been a family of distinction or wealth, some 
member of which has left an endowment, it may 
be in money, but more often in land, for its main- 
tenance. Probably the family is now extinct, or, 
as is too often the case, the descendants have for- 
saken the humble meeting-house for some more 
popular church. The management of the trust 
has devolved upon men little accustomed to such - 
responsibilities. Owing to the enhanced value of 
land the endowment has improved, but too often 
the minister is not expected to participate in this. 
The same stipend is paid now as of old, in spite 
of the increased cost of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. The members of the congregation 
may be connected with some agricultural or 
trades union, and thus share in the increased 
remuneration of labour ; but to the stipend of the | 
minister the adage is applied“ As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” He is. 
expected to live comfortably and respectably, to 
make a good appearance, to move in good society, 
to have a well-stocked library, to be generous and 
given to hospitality, upon an annual income little 
in excess of what is paid to an ordinary artificer. 
And should he have any anxiety as to the future, 
or ask for an increase of stipend, or accept a caM 
to a more prosperous church, he is ded as 
being actuated by unworthy and sordid motives. 

TRUSTEES AND FUNDS, 

Church finance, then, is a question of 
importance, and to-day I plead with my 
laymen for a deeper sense of our responsi 
a more healthful tone of thought 
Granted that for the maintenance of 
ship funds are requisite for the due r 
sanctuary, for the support in a b 
dignified manner of the ministry, for t] 
of musical accompaniments, for the ma 
common worship healthful and ins) 
presence of anything which touch 
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arise—How can these funds be 
raised? and by whom most eé 
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A few words, first, as to the organisation. In 
many of our older congregations the trustees 
ave not only charge of the property connected 
therewith, but constitute themselves the com- 
mittee of management for the congregation. This 
I regard as a mistake. Owing to deaths and 
removals the trustees are a constantly decreasing 
body, the number of which can only be occasion- 
ally recruited by the appointment of new members 
and the creation of a supplementary deed. At 
the time these may be selected from the most 
valuable and reliable members of the congregation, 
but it does not follow of necessity that they will 
remain such. Being a life appointment it pre- 
vents the removal from the trust of any who may 
change their religious convictions, and thus lose 
their interest in the successful management of the 
trust. Thus it naturally falls into the hands of a 
limited number, possibly the most willing but not 
always the most efficient. To remedy this the 
duties of the trustees ought to be confined to their 
legal function—that of holding the property in 
trust and being responsible for it, while the 
organisation and financial arrangements of the 
congregation should be entrusted to a committee. 
This might consist one half of trustees, the 
remaining half to be selected at the annual con- 
gregational meeting, a certain stipulated number to 
retire each year. This secures a constant infusion 
of fresh blood by the yearly appointment of those 
who, from their energy, ability, or interest, enjoy 
the confidence of their co-worshippers. Ladies 
might with advantage be placed on such a com- 
mittee, for, in addition to an interest in the work, 
they would bring a grace and quiet dignity and 
refinement which are among the innumerable 
charms of the sex. The accounts ought to be 
audited annually, and printed for circulation 
amongst the congregation, along with a brief 
report of the various activities at work connected 
therewith. Discretion should be exercised in the 
selection of a secretary and treasurer. Their 
duties at all times require judgment, tact, and 
delicacy. How often the susceptibilities of a 
minister are deeply pained by the brusque way in 
which these important congregational officials 
perform their duties. 


MEANS OF RAISING FUNDS—THE PEW SYSTEM. 

And now let me ask, which is the most efficient 
means of raising the funds, and in such a way as 

to inspire the interest of the greatest number ? 
The oldest and most generally adopted plan is 
the proprietary system, the pew rents by a gradu- 
ated scale producing the requisite amount. To 
this method there are many objections. Our 
churches, as a rule, are comparatively small, so 
that the average amount to be raised per sitting is 
large. Due regard being paid to those with 
limited means, to counterbalance those seats 
assessed at a low rental a certain proportion have 
to be assessed very high. By this system the 
accommodation is parcelled out into reserved, 
second, or third seats according to assessment. 
This tends to introduce those invidious distinctions 
of wealth and position (so powerful in the world) 
within the church, whose aim ought to be to 
soften the inequalities and asperities of life, to 
draw men nearer to each other in remembrance 
of their common sonship before the Great Father. 
The occasional worshipper, and stranger, too, are 
often precluded from joining in worship by the 
feeling that there is no space set apart for them ex- 
cept the poors’ seat, and that they must depend for 
accommodation upon the courtesy of those who 
may regard them as intruders. If it is sought to 
raise the whole income by a uniform pew rental, 
then does it visit with too great force the poorer 
members, and tend to drive them away. Thus 
the poor are disregarded. No seats are set apart 
for them ; or, if so, very few, and these the most 
uncomfortable and inconvenient, if not most con- 
spicuous. The humbler member, too, with large 
family, and requiring a larger pew, will have to 
subscribe more largely in proportion to his means 
than the rich bachelor or spinster whose require- 

ments are small. 
Another plan is to adopt a uniform pew rental 
of moderate amount throughout, so as to be within 
the compass of all, and supplement it by a volun- 
tary subscription list. This gives an opportunity 
to those who are able and willing to subscribe out 
of their abundance. It has, however, one grave 
objection. If any guaranteed amount has to be 
thus raised, owing to deaths and removals it falls 
__ heavily upon the surviving guarantors, while the 
_ pretext of paying a pew rent, though admittedly 
a low one, is seized by the ungenerous wealthy as 
_ an argument for not subscribing further. 

| The pew rental system in all its forms has one 
- common objection. It encourages a spirit of 
exclusiveness and landlordism which clings with 
_ tenacious power to its property and rights. How 
often do pews remain in the possession of families 
who eh utilise them, but who, from old 
ation, are unwilling to part with them, 
e the memories of the sainted dead who 
sat there seem to haunt them, Meanwhile, 


other families are excluded who would take a 
deeper and more practical interest in the regular 
services by their attendance and sympathy. 

THE OFFERTORY. 

Only one important method now remains to be 
noticed, that generally known as the free and open 
system ; and which, through the self sacrifice and 
trustful spirit of its founder in our ranks, will 
ever be associated with the name of the Rev. 
Brooke Herford. The seats are entirely free and 
unappropriated, and the maintenance of worship 
depends upon the free will offerings of the people 
at each service. This appears to me the most 
equitable and efficient way of raising the needful 
funds, while in spirit it approaches most nearly 
the ideal Christian church. It does not parcel 
out the sanctuary into separate enclosures, and 
put a monetary value on each. It does not 
arrange the worshippers according to the length 
of their purse. The rich have the opportunity of 
giving from their abundance, while the offerings 
of the poor are as willingly given as they are 
received. It is, in fact, the best way of getting at 
the poor. We too often forget the power of small 
subscriptions, and might with advantage remember 
the advice of the blind mendicant, who entreated 
passers-by not to be ashamed to place coppers in 
his receptacle if they could not afford more, as he 
could not see what they gave him. The offertory 
gathers more successfully than any other plan the 
gifts of the poor, while it is an almost universal 
experience that more is raised by small and 
frequent subscriptions than by large and occasional 
ones. 

But I plead for this system on higher than 
pecuniary grounds. This system creates or per- 
petuates no class distinctions in the church. All 
meet together on common ground as children of 
the Great Heaven-Father. All feel welcome and 
at home if only they take their seats with meek- 
ness and reverence, with hearts softened by the 
memories which are awakened and the hopes 
which are kindled, and souls awed by the grandeur 
of the thoughts which are inspired. The stranger, 
too, takes his place without feeling he is an 
intruder, or the observed of all. A heartiness 
pervades the service, and an increased interest is 


thus induced, 


MEMBERSHIP. 

It is well to have a record of membership, 
entrance to which shall be by a small subscription. 
This would be a voluntary association of those in 
sympathy with the spirit of the worship and the 
work, and who express a willingness to extend 
their influence. It would unite still more closely 
those who worship together in the bonds of 
spiritual sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 

THE MINISTRY AND THE OFFERTORY. 

It may be urged thatit is unfair to the ministry to 
make them dependent upon the fickle offerings of 
the people, and that it would tend to make them 
pander to the popular wishes and prejudices. I 
feel confident our ministers have a truer conception 
of the greatness of their life-work, and the solemn 
issues at stake, and do not, therefore, believe such 
would be the case. 

In adopting this system it would be well for the 
congregation to determine that the minister shall 
not receive less than a stipulated stipend, and 
that the accumulated offerings for the year shall 
not produce less than a fixed amount. If, towards 
the expiration of the financial year, it be found 
that the receipts will fall short, then will it be 
within the power of those interested in the success 
of the scheme to so increase their offerings as to 
produce the ideal amount. I rejoice to think this 
system has been introduced with success into 
some of our churches, and that in connection with 
the orthodox churches it is meeting with growing 
acceptance, more particularly with the Established 
Church and the Congregationalists. 

Suffer me, in conclusion, to add that, while the 
free and unappropriated system develops more 
fully the latent resources of the congregation, 
brings home more powerfully to its members their 
duties and responsibilities, it harmonises more 
completely with the spirit and principles of our 
free churches. Unfettered by doctrinal trust 
deeds, or by subscription to written articles and 
creeds, believing not in the State patronage and 
control of religion, we declare that we have faith 
in its inherent power and vitality to win its way 
to the hearts and consciences of men without the 
assistance of the law or-the support of the civil 
Government. If we believe that Christianity is 
not a ritual, or congeries of mysterious doctrines 
to be enforced from without, but a spirit of life, 
and love, and duty, coming down through the 
ages from its Great Founder, lighting up the 
pathway, moving the heart, and guiding the 
destinies of men, then does it behove us, of all 
religionists, to make fitting provision for its con- 
tinued existence, thus showing that it is the 
willing external manifestation of an irrepressible 
inward impulse and. conviction, Thus do I 
believe that if the members of our churches 
are thoroughly leavened by the spirit of life 


—— 


which was in Jesus Christ of old, it will be to 
them no less a pleasure than a duty to support in 
a dignified manner the ministrations of religion. 
The sanctuary will then become the storehouse 
of earnest vows and living and loving sacrifice, 
where for a time the pressure of earthly toil and 
care is uplifted, the weary and heavy laden are 
comforted with visions of a richer and fuller life, 
the common pathway of duty seems filled with 
diviner hopes and irradiated with holier tints, 
and to the true and earnest worshipper is vouch- 
safed some message of divine peace and joy, 
some assurance of divine strength and guidance. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL, 


ON Sunday last the annual assembly of scholars in 
the Free Trade Hall took place, when scholars were 
present from  Failsworth, Altrincham, Middleton, 
Monton, Sale, Stockport, and Rochdale, in addition to 
those from the schools in Manchester. Although the 
weather was exceedingly wet, the hall was filled. The 
Rey. H. E. Dowson conducted the devotional service, 
and two short addresses were delivered by the Rey, 
Joseph Freestone. The singing was hearty and im- 
pressive. An offertory at the close realised £27. 14s, 
814d, For friends from a distance tea was provided for 
150 in the Lower Mosley-street Schools. The following 
account shows the numbers in each of the Manchester 
schools, and their excursions and other enjoyments 
during the week :— . 


Lower Mosley-street: Rev. W. Gaskell and Rev. S. 
A. Steinthal (ministers of Cross-street) ; Messrs, Henry 
Hyde and J. H. Reynolds, superintendents. Number 
of scholars on the books: Boys, 200; girls, 123 ; total, 
323; teachers, 35. Wednesday, to Messrs. Schwabe’s, 
Rhodes ; Thursday, Lymm ; Friday, field of Mr. E. C, 
Potter, Rusholme ; thence to school for tea and enter- 
tainment ; Saturday, teachers and elder scholars to 
Skipton, for Bolton Abbey.—Strangeways: Rev. J. T. 
Marriott, minister; Mr. E. Winser and Mr, T. Parry, 
superintendents. Number of scholars on the books = 
Boys, 97; girls, 90; total, 187; teachers, 28. Wed- 
nesday, to Monton; Thursday, Heaton Park ; Friday, 
Llandudno.— Upper Brook-street Free Church: Rey. S. 
Farrington, minister. Number of scholars on the books: 
Boys, 58; girls, 54; total, 112; teachers, 15. Wed- 
nesday, to Rusholme House field; Thursday, Styal 


Saturday, Monsal Dale.—/Vhitfield-street: Rev. FE. C. 
Towne, minister; Mr. John Heys, superintendent, 


Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 75; girls, 71; 
total, 146; teachers, 20. Wednesday, to Sale Hall, 
Cheshire ; Thursday, Rowsley, for Chatsworth; Friday, 
Reddish Vale; Saturday, Alton Towers.—//ulme; 
Embden-street, Rev. James Harrop, minister; Mr, 
Samuel Barnes, superintendent. Number of scholars on 
the books: Boys, 84; girls, 78; total, 162; teachers, 
22. Wednesday, to Heaton Park; Thursday, Knuts- 
ford ; Friday, tea and entertainment at school; Satur- 
day, Llangollen.—Af%i/es Platting: The Rev. W. G. 
Cadman, minister; Messrs. J. Coleman and J, E. 
Benson, superintendents. Number of scholars on the 
books: Boys, 143; girls, 100; total, 243 ; teachers, 31. 
Wednesday afternoon, field in Monton; Thursday, 
Queen’s Park, and return to tea at school ; Friday, Mob- 
berley ; Saturday, Bakewell.—Slackley: Rev. Joseph 
Freeston, minister ; Messrs. Bennett and Evans, super- 
intendents. Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 
78; girls, 82; total, 160; teachers, 20. Thursday, to 
Heaton Park; Friday, procession through village and 
back to school for tea; Saturday, teachers and elder 
scholars to Chester.—Sa/e: Rey. James M‘Connochie. 
Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 49; girls, 31; 
total, 71; teachers, 9. Thursday, Llandudno; Friday, 
field at Hale Barns.—/endleton Free Church: Minis- 
ter, Rev. J. M‘Dowell ; superintendent, Mr. D. Philips. 
Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 56; girls, 53; 
total, 109 ; teachers, 13. Wednesday, Heaton Park ; 
Thursday, Bettws-y-Coed ; Friday, Monton; Saturday, 
Chelford.—A/onton : Superintendent, Mr. G. H. Leigh, 
Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 100; girls, 101; 
total, 211; teachers, 28. Thursday, procession and tea 
party; Friday, Seuthport. 


Noticr.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down, 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—At a meeting of the 

members of the congregation at Stockton-on-Tees, held 
in the schoolroom on the 3rd inst., Mr. W. Stoddart, 
B.A., of Cambridge, was unanimously elected the 
minister, and will shortly enter upon his duties. Mr, 
English Crooks, retiring student of the tome Missionary 
Board, has received and accepted a unanimous call from 
the Second Unitarian Congregation, Ballyclare ( Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim), and will enter on his duties about 
the middle of July. 
’ Bury.—On Whit-Sunday, the annual gathering of 
the Bury District Sunday School Association took place 
in Bank-street Chapel, Bury, and, notwithstanding the 
almost continuous downpour during the day, the chapel 
was filled in every part. The devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. C. Squier, of Stand, and the 
Rev. J. Fox, of Heywood, gave an appropriate address 
based on the story of the temptation of Christ. The 
hymns for the occasion were taken from the fourth series 
of hymns and choral songs, issued by the Manchester 
District Sunday School Association, and were rendered 
with very good effect. 
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GoRTON: BROOKFIELD CHURCH.—On Whit-Sunday 
afternoon a musical service was held, more especially 
adapted to the young people of the Sunday school. The 
beautiful interior of the church was made more attractive, 
if possible, by the tasteful arrangement of choice plants, 
ferns, and flowers in the cross aisle and chancel. The 
choir of the church, one of the finest in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, rendered efficient aid in both 
hymns and anthems, whilst the verses sung by the 
children alone were very touching and pleasing from the 
contrast to the fulness of sound when all sang together. 
The tunes included ‘‘Iona,” from Costa’s ‘‘ Eh,” H. 
Smart’s ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” Dr. 
Dykes’s ‘‘Sanctuary,” Ellacombe, &c. The first 
anthem, ‘‘ Praise the Lord,” Elvey, was sung by the 
choir and a singing-class belonging to the school of 
thirty voices, which the organist, Mr. C. H. Wrigley, 
has taught during the preceding winter months. The 
second anthem, Dona Nobis, ‘‘ Praise the Lord, ye 
nations all,” from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, was splendidly 
given by the choir of the churchalone. Every available 
seat in the church was occupied, as also a number of 
chairs that were ranged in the side aisles. The Rev. 
G. H. Wells, M.A., delivered a most appropriate 
a‘ldress, and the whole service concluded with Handel’s 
** Hallelujah Chorus.” It is hoped the committee may 
be induced to make the festival an annual one. 

LEICESTER.—On Sunday last the Rev. John Page 
Hopps preached a sermon on the late Earl Russell, 
which is fully reported in the local papers. ‘‘ Civil and 
religious liberty,” he says, ‘fare the words that best 
describe the whole spirit and policy of Lord Russell’s 
life.” And he adds; ‘‘ There still exists an ecclesiastical 
corporation which still asserts its right to an enormous 
exceptional representation in the House of Lords, the 
highest court of Parliament and appeal, and which 
dares to create discord and confusion by the very graves 
of the dead. There still exists a creed which insults 
and curses some of the best men and women in the 
nation—a creed which, several times a year, is read in 
every State church in the nation’s name and by Parlia- 
méntary order—damning to perdition, in the savage 
manner and in the savage spirit of centuries ago, all 
who do not accept its theological enigmas—a creed 
which in the name of the State will be read next Sunday 
i the State churches of this town; and I say that Earl 
Russell’s work will not be consummated till all this 
comes to an end,” 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET.—On Tuesday after- 
noon, June 11th, a tea party was held for the purpose 
of bringing to a close for the present season our mother’s 
meetings, which haye been regularly held each week 
since October 2nd, 1877, and during which time very 
gratifying attendances have always been maintained. 
Much interest has been manifested, and we believe that 
one and all of the members are looking forward to the 
time of re-opening. The party was of a social character, 
and various objects of interest were on view. Among 
those present were Mrs. Biggs and Mrs. Summers (who 
have conducted the mother’s meeting), the Rey, F. 
Sumimers, and Mr. R. Robinson. F 

LIVERPOOL: SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL.—On Sun- 
day afternoon, the annual Whit-Sunday festival of the 
schools in connection with our Liverpool congregations 
was held, as usual, in the Hope-street church, and in 
eyery respect it was a very interesting gathering. The 
weather: was exceedingly unfavourable, but, notwith- 
standing this drawback, there were present 570 scholars, 
eighty teachers, and parents and friends brought the 
number up to over 700. The service throughout was 
thoroughly attractive. The hymns selected for the 
occasion were sung with spirit, the responses were 
readily taken up, and the address, given by the Rev. H. 
Hawkes, who conducted the service, was very appro- 
priate, and kept the attention of the children. Alto- 
gether, the festival was all of a pleasing and remember- 
able character. 

LoNpON: KrNntTIsH Town.—On Saturday evening, 
June ist, a dramatic performance, under distinguished 
patronage, took place at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place. Messrs. Percy Lawford, J. Cogan Conway, 
R. R. Oram, T. Alfred Carpenter, Godfrey Shaen, and 
a number of ladies took part in the performance ; and 
between the acts, Mr. E. A. Wurtzburg sang two or 
three songs. The object was to realise a sum of money 
in aid of the Sunday school fund, for which, including 
donations, £125 was obtained. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: CHURCH OF DIVINE UNITY. 
On Whit-Monday, the teachers and friends of the Sun- 
day schools had their annual trip to Mitford. A party 
of upwards of seventy were conveyed in three large 
brakes to the grounds of the old castle. The drive of 
fifteen miles, through one of the most delightful spots 
of Northumberland, was greatly enjoyed. Tea was 
provided in the grounds, after which the usual old 
English games were indulged in. The ruins of the old 
castle, the venerable old church, rich in effigies and 
pious inscriptions, were also objects of great interest, 
while the shady walks by the river. Wansbeck added to 
the charms of a most interesting and delightful spot. 
The presence and efforts of the Messrs. Elliss, Watson, 
Johnston, and Robinson, members of the church com- 
mittee, together with Mr, E, F, Slater, the superinten- 
dent, made the trip one of the most successful and 
delightful the teachers have had, 

Tavistock.—On Sunday evening last, special refer- 
ence was made in the Abbey Chapel, by the Rev. 
Lindsey T. Badcock, to the sterling character of the 
late Earl Russell, and the great services he rendered to 
the cause of freedom. The flagrant injustice he removed 
by obtaining the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts was dwelt upon, the aim of the. late statesman 
being to remove all disabilities imposed for religious 
opinion, To him, the preacher said, the rights of 
conscience were sacred, and his life was dedicated to 
liberty. . 


WHITCHURCH, SALOP.—On Wednesday, the annual 
treat in connection with the Free Christian Church 
Sunday School was held at Mr. John Gresty’s, the 
Woodhouses. The children were taken in conveyances, 
and carried flags and banners. On the way an halt was 
made at Brook Cottage, Broughall, the residence of Mr. 
R. J. Fletcher, by whose kindness the children were 
regaled with oranges. Arriving at the Woodhouses, a 
sumptuous tea was provided for both children and 
adults. Before leaving, each child was presented with 
atoy. After the singing of the hymn, ‘‘ Now the day 
is over,” the company started homewards, much de- 
lighted with the day’s enjoyment. In all there were 


about 260 present, including 100 of the scholars of the 
Free Christian Church. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. B. W.—Too late for this week. 


June 14, 1878. 


Now ready, cloth, 5s.; 
HE STORY, OF RED GA 
IN ENGLAND: 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG: FOLK. - 
By BROOKE HERFORD, 


‘"A thoroughly useful book for the young. . . . Fairly 
and impartially written.”—/ohn Bull. 

© Full of graphic incident and picturesque detail, largely 
biographical, affording the noblest food for the cultivation of 
the imagination, and farthing invaluable materials for the for- 
mation of religious opinions and the strengthening of religious 
principles.” —/nguirer. 

““We know of no book which is worthy to compete with 
Msn eee The tone and spirit of his treatment of the various 
periods which pass under review deserve high commendation. 

. . . The book is worthy of a cordial welcome, even from 
those whose point of view is different from that of the writer in 
some respects, but who share his devotion to that which is great 
and noble in English Nonconformity.”—Ztterary World. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCPARTIORN, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


THE 


COMING WEEK. 


DEVONPORT.—On Sunday morning at 11, and evening at 6 30, 
discourses by the Rev. J. Longland, on “ Affection,” and 
“Light from God.” 

HUDDERSFIELD.—On Sunday, school anniversary. Preacher: 
Rev. John Thomas, B.A. Morning at ro 45, evening at 6 30. 
LONDON: Sunpay ScHoot AssociaTion.—This day, annual 
breakfast, business meeting, and conference, at the Freemasons’ 

Tavern, Rey. S. A. Steinthal in the chair. 

LONDON.—Ministers’ meeting, this day, at Dr. Williams’ 
library, at 6 p.m. 

LONDON: Tue Mati, Notrinc Hiti.—On Sunday, at x1 
morning, and 6 30 evening, sermons by the Rev. H. W. Perris. 
MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION.—On Sunday, sermons and 
collections in aid of the Union at the Church of the Messiah, 
Birmingham; Evesham, Oldbury, Stourbridge, Whitchurch, 

and Wolverhampton. 

PRESCOT.—On Sunday, annual sermons by the Rey. S. Fletcher 
Williams. Afternoon at 3, evening at 6 30. 

SOUTHPORT: Provincia, AssEMBLY.—On Thursday next, 
service at 10 30. Preacher: Rev. J.C. Lunn. Business meeting 
at 2. 


Marriages. 


DEAKIN—SMART.—On the 6th inst., at Hope Chapel, Salford, 
by the Rey. .R. W. Selby, B.A., F. J. Deakin, to Alice Frances 
Smart, both of Salford. ; 


NIGHTINGALE—DEAKIN.—On the reth inst., at Christ 
Coen Blackpool, Joseph Nightingale to Josephine Rosa 
eakin. 


SMITH—CAR PENTER.—On the rith inst., at Unity Church, 
Dewsbury, by the Rey. C. Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, assisted by 
the Rev. W. G. Cadman, of Manchester, the Rev. John Henry 
Smith, to Ellen Clara, third surviving daughter of the late T. D. 
Carpenter, of Dewsbury. 


Death. 


DAWBER.—On the roth April, at German Bay, New Zealand, 
suddenly, from suffocation caused by swallowing a bean, Maud, 
daughter of Robert Dawber, aged five years. ' 


REE WORD: Monthly Free Thought 
Magazine. One Penny; od. per doz. 
T. LEYLAND, Burnley. 


YSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, AND SIN; 
AND DISCOURSES IN REFUTATION OF 
ATHEISM. By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY: price 7s. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
To be published in July, 
SHORT SUPPLEMENTARY HYMN 


BOOK, of 60 Hymns. All the hymns are Supplementary 
to Dr. Martineaus’s books: all the hymns are unaltered : price of 
the book will be 1s., a liberal discount if a number of copies are 
taken: a sample sheet of first verses will be sent on receipt of one 
stamp: only a limited number will be printed.—Application should 
be made before June 29th to the Rev. B. L. GREEN, Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 


7 HAT IS UNITARIANISM? ALECTURE 
by Rey. C. D. BADLAND, M.A. Price sixpence, post 
From the Writer, or R. Keene, All Saints, Derby. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SUNDAY. SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE BIBLE FOR VOUONG PEOPLE. 
Translated from the Dutch of Drs. Oort, HooyKaas, 
and KurNeEn, by the Rey. P. H. WICKSTEED, 


M.A. 
ets 45.5) Vol. I1., 55.55 Vol. LIT. 6ss15) » VOlvel Vey Sey 


ol. V., 6s. Vol. VI. in preparation. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS: 


Embracing a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth 
of Myths and Legends. By EDWARD CLODD, 
F.R.A.S. Special Edition for Schools, 1s. 6d. 
THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


Translated from the Dutch of Dr. KNappert, by 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN RELIGION. 
By Miss GILLIES. Seeond Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


DWELLERS IN OUR GARDENS. 
By SARA WOOD, Coloured Cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, rs. 6d. 
VOICES OF NATURE; or, LESSONS FROM 
SCIENCE, Cloth, 1s. 


YOUNG DAYS. 
A Monthly Magazine for Children. 
Vol 6d. 


Ty, x5, 


THE DAISY ROOT, 
bg By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Cloth, 1s. €d. Fancy 
gilt, 2s., Illustrated. 
ROSYS THREE HOMES. 


By the same Author. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Fancy .gilt, as., 
Illustrated. ; 


PHIDS MISTAKE. 


By Miss B. A. JOURDAN, Cloth, xs. 6d. Fancy gilt, 
2s., Illustrated. ; cle 


TEACHERS’ NOTES. 
Quarterly, 4d. 


free. 


Nol, Ty od.s 


— 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
37, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 

JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest, 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent ~ 


Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 
ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 


Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d.° 


1s, 6d. 


R UPTURES.— Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 

of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS, < 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 

Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 

round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year, It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to . 
24s. Per DOZEN. : a 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. eS ( 
1 


LLUMINATION of the PENNY’S LANE 
ROCK SALT MINE, NORTHWICH, in Whit-week, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. Admission: First day, 25., 
last two days, 1s. each. Refreshments at moderate charges. 
Music during the whole period of the illumination. Dissolving 
views each day, illustrating 20 different subjects.—See handbills. 
and posters. JOHN THOMPSON .& SONS. 
LAN D--RATBWAY. 


ie 

M WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. ~~ 
On Saturday, June 8, and Monday, June ro, 1878, a Cheap 
Excursion Train to LONDON, by the Midland Railway Com- 
pany’s route, will run as follows (by which bres a may also be 
booked from principal stations to Paris, Holland, Belgium, and 
the Rhine) :—Manchester (London Road), 9 15 a.m.; Stalybridge, 
840; Ashton (M. S..& L.), 8 44; Guide Bridge, 9 33; By ee 
New Mills, 


’ 
r 


pe 


9 38; Woodley, 9 42; Marple, 9 50; Hayfield, 8 30; 
100; London, St. Pancras (arrive about), 415 p.m. Returning 
from St. Pancras Station on Wednesday, June rath, and Saturday, — 
June rsth, at ro 5 a.m., and Kentish Town, at 10 ro a.m. 

Children under three years of age, free; aboove three and under — 
twelve, half fares. Luggage must be conveyed under the passen- — 
gers’ own care, as the company will not be responsible. Tickets — 
are not transferable, and will be available for returning by either — 
of these trains only. Fa ’ 

Tickets, bills, and all particulars may be obtained at the Mid-— 
land Company’s Booking Offices, and at Cook’s Excursion Office, 
43, Piccadilly, Manchester, or at any of the above stations. 

Ten minutes will be allowed at Trent Station for refreshments — 
both in going and returning. \ { 

n Excursion Train will also run from London (St. Pancras) to 
Manchester, Liverpool, &c., at the same fares, on Saturday, June 
8, returning on Monday, June ro, or Thursday, June 13. © 
JAMES ALLPORT, ee 

, General Manager. ~ 


} 


Derby, May, 1878. 


M I DLA N D RAS ee 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS, 
THREE DAYS' TRIP’ TO LONDO : 
On Saturday, June rsth, 1878, a Cheap’ EB: 
LONDON (St. Pancras Station), by the Mid 
route through the Peak of Derbyshire, for Three 
as follows :—Manchester (London Road), 12 § a.m. ; 
1215; Hyde. 12 20; Stockport (Tiviot Dale), 12; 
1227; Marple, 1235; New Mills, 1243; > 
1255; St. Pancras (arrive about), 75. Returning 
cras on Monday, June 17th, at 11 30 p.m., and 
II 35 p.m. a 
hildren under three years of age, free; above thr 
twelve, half fares. The tickets are not transfe 
available for returning by this train only. Ly 
veyed under the passengers’ own care, as 
responsible. Ten minutes will be allowed at 
refreshments both in going and bie 
Tickets and bills may be obtained at. 


‘ook’ 
sion Office, 43, Piccadilly ; at the Midland Box 
Road Station, Manchester; or at any of the ab 
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HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Applications for 


Supply of Pulpits by Students of the Home Missionary 
Board, and other letters for Mr. BLACK, are to e addressed to 
him at HEATHLAND COTTAGE, SHAWHEATH, STOCK- 
PORT. - 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN. FREE 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, June 23rd, the ANNIVER- 
SARY SERMONS will be preached, morning and evening, by 
the Rev. ALFRED PAYNE, of Newcastle. A 3 0’clock in the 
afternoon Mr. WM. HOUGH will conduct the Childrens’ Festival 
Service. Special hymns (includ’ng one by the Rev. Brooke 
Herford) will be sung. The church will be decorated with plants 
and flowers. Services: ro 30 and 6 30. Collections. 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 
Sunday, at rra.m., inthe Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOHN GOW, B.A. 


LACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, June 23rd, Mr. T. 

WIGLEY will conduct the services. Morning, ro 45 ; evening, 
Collections. 


ALE CHAPEL.—The ANNUAL SUNDAY 

SCHOOL SERMON will be preached on Sunday, June 

23rd, by the Minister, Rev. T. LLOYD JONES. Service at 
3p-m. Collection in aid of the School Funds. 


AILSWORTH.—DOB LANE.—On Sunday, 

_ June 23rd, SERMONS in aid of the Day School Funds. 
Morning, 10 45; evening, 6 30. Preacher: Rev. F. H. JONES, 
B.A., of Oldham. Childrens’ service in the afternoon at 2 30, 
conducted by Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, of Hyde. 


ORTON.—BROOKFIELD. CHURCH.— 
The ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
preached on Sunday, June 23rd. Morning, at 10 45, by the Rey. 
G. H. WELLS, M.A.; evening, by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
B.A. Collections will be made on behalf of the School Funds. 


M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE.—The 
- ANNUAL DINNER of the Students (Past and Present) 
will be held on Wednesday evening, June 26th, at ‘‘The London,” 
Fleseairest, at 7 30p.m. ‘Tickets, 5s, each. Friends may be 
invited. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The FIRST MEETING of the COUNCIL will be held at the 

office, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, on Thursday, June 27. 

The President, HENRY S. BICKNELL, Esq., will take the 


chair at two o'clock. 
: HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 


EST-RIDING DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Association 
will be held in the Schoolrooms of the Westgate Chapel, Back 
Lane, Wakefield, on Sacurday, June 29, 1878: tea will be provided 
at four o'clock. After tea the chair will be taken by the president, 
the Rev. W. J. KNAPTON, of Bradford: the reports for the past 
year will be read, the officers for the ensuing year elected, and 
other business despatched. The Rey. C. C. COE, F.R.G.S., of 
Bolton, will then read a paper on ‘‘The Duties of our Elder 
Scholars,” to be followed by discussion. Deputations are expected 
from the Manchester District and North Midland Associations. 
Tickets for tea, 6d. each; admission after tea, free. The attendance 
of teachers, elder scholars, and friends of the Association, is 
specially invited. ' 


(C HORLEY.~SCHOOL SERMONS, June 30, 
_ by Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL. Afternoon, 3 o'clock; 
evening, 6 30. 


ORCLIFFE CHAPEL, STYAL-ANNUAL 

SERMONS on Sunday, June 30th, by Rev. G. H. 

WELLS, M.A. Services to begin, Morning at 11, evening at 6. 
Collections for the Sunday School. 


TOCKPORT-. UNITARIAN ~-CHURCH.— 

CHILDREN’S MIDSUMMER FLORAL FESTIVAL, 

Sunday afternoon, June 30th. Address by Rev. JOHN JAS. 
WRIGHT, of Leicester. 


| | YDE | GHAPEL.| GEE -CROSS. —.The 

ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday School 
connected with the above place of worship will be preached on 
Sunday, June 3oth, 1878, by the Rev. DOUGLAS WALMSLEY, 
B.A., of Bury. Service will commence in the morning at eleven, 
in the evening at half-past six. Mr. James Thorley will preside 
at the organ. 


OLTON.—BANK STREET CHAPEL.— 
On Sunday, June 30th, 1878, the ANNUAL SERMONS 
will be preached by the Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., 
of Leeds. Morning service, 10 30a.m.; evening, 6 30p.m. In 
the Afternooon A SERVICE OF SONG, entitled ‘‘ The Seasons,” 
will be given in the chapel at 2 30 p.m.: Reader, Rev. E. TUR- 
LAND, of Ainsworth. A collection will be made at each service 
in aid of the funds of the Sunday and Day Schools. ‘Tea will be 
provided at 4-30 p.m. at a charge of 6d. each. 


ALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL.—The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
preached on Sunday, June 23rd, 1878. Morning, at 10 45, by the 
Rey. CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A., of London. Evening, 
Collections, 
in aid of the School Funds. 


mehr LER sNE We COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the Hall on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
June, 1878. 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A,, will deliver the Address 
to the students on Wednesday, 26th June, at four o’clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be held in the 
Library on Thursday, 27th June, at eleven o’clock, a.m. 

A Valedictory Religious Service, dedicating to the Christian 
Ministry the Students who have completed their Course of Study, 
will be held at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 27th June, in Little Portland- 


street Chapel. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE 
CHARLES BEARD, 


NJ ANCHESTER' NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
i GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1878-9. 


Principal, Rev. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and ‘Truths of Religion. 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 
Professor JAMES D?umMMonp, B.A. 
Introduction to the ‘Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
Catholic Epistles: Introduction, Criticism, and Exegesis. 
History of Doctrines: ‘The Jewish Alexandrian Doctrine of the 


> \ Secs. 


Logos. 
Reading from a Latin Father. 


Junior History of Doctrines. 
< Professor J. Estiin CARpenTER, M.A. 


Hebrew. Mg 
Ecclesiastical History : Senior-—The Founders of Latin Theology, 

Mishncad: Jerome, and Augustine. : ‘ 
Junior—General Place of the Church in the History of 


Europe to the Reformation. 
4 Testament: The Criticism of the Pentateuch in connection 
with the History of the Religion of Israel. ‘ 
— . | ., Professor C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 


inio} Psychol and ic (with reference to the requirements 
ir gra i hacernicy of London). . 


le hy. 
) cophy * The Chief Theories described and examined. 
ing from some Philosophical Writer. 


~ 


Geor 
3 BEA 
= 


se 


treet, Manchester, ; Hon. Secs, 
, B.A., Liverpool. 


ISSIONARY CONFERENCE.—The 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, on Thursday and Friday, July 4th and sth, 
commencing at ro a.m. each day. 
JOHN G. SLATER, 


Mossley, ur. Manchester. Secretary. 
U NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD.—Memorial Hall, Manchester.—The ANNUAL 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS of the STUDENTS will be held 
in the Memorial Hall on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2nd and 
3rd, commencing each day at tena.m. The Visitors’ Address will 
be given by the Rev. G. VANCE SMITH, D.D., of Carmarthen, 
at five p.m. on Wednesday; and at seven o'clock the same evening 
a Religious Service will be held in Cross-street Chapel, when an 
Address to the Students retiring from the Board will be delivered 
by the Rev. SILAS FARRINGTON, of Manchester. 
H. E. DOWSON, ) Too Sect 
F. NICHOLSON, f°? PEC? 


EARD MEMORIAL UNION.—The 
ANNUAL MEETING of the above will be held on 
Thursday Evening, 4th July, 1878, when a report and statement 
of accounts will be presented, and the office bearers for the ensuing 
year appointed. : 

The Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. (President of the 
Union) will afterwards give “A ‘Talk on the Lancashire Dialect.” 
The chair will be taken at seven o’clock, and tea will be provided 
from six to seven p.m. at 6d. The attendance of members and 
friends of the Union js respectfully requested. 

* Memorial Hall, W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 
Manchester, June 21st, 1878. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FESTIVAL OF FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


On Tuesday, July oth, at One o'clock p.m., The Right Hon. 
EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
London, will lay the FIRST STONE of a Further Extension of 
the College Buildings, and will preside at the Luncheon —For 
information as to tickets, &c., apply to the Secretary, 

TALFOURD ELY. 


DARIS.—ENGLISH SERVICES.—Ministers 
who intend visiting Paris during the Exposition, and who 
would be willing to conduct Service in English for one or more 
Sundays in the Salle Saint-André, will obiee by communicating 
with the Rev. H. IERSON, 37, Norfolk-st., Strand, London, W.C. 
Nore.—tThe regular service of the church is held every Sunday 
at 12 o'clock, in the Salle Saint-André, Cité d’ Antin, 29. 


ARTER LANESMTISSTON. 


The Teachers earnestly SOLICIT ASSISTANCE to enable 
them to take the children of the Sunday, Day, and Evening 
Schools for their ANNUAI, EXCURSION. __. : 

Contributions will be thankfully received by Miss Philpot, 37, 
Norfolk-street ; Rev. J. Taylor, 27, Albert Road, Finsbury Park ; 
or Mr. W. J. Hawkins, at the Mission. | 


ABERDARE : ENGLISH UNITARIAN 


APPEAL, 

: 415. d. 
Msss Tingcombe, per Rev. W. J. Odgers, Bath........ 5 0 o 
Mr. Charles Thompson, Cardiff ..........0.ceeeeeeeee 20 

Church of the Messiah Fellowship Fund, Birmingham, 
er, Mri Ge rKnenrick sicess as'et so /ossb 6c Meron eee ONO 
So Sharpe, Se he eulac, desis nememver aude oa Meio ion ee COC 
Liverpool—Fellowship Fund, per Mr. D. P. Carr...... 5 0 0 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., London «cs eves eesscee oO) 
Miss Henry, Oswestry .... aerag 200 
Mr. H. J. Morton, Gainsbor: oom LO) 0 
Herbert Thomas; sq. Bristollil...s)sqhustisslucanes veep sal. OC 
Silas Leigh, Esq; owinton 9, denkunatesaene lat eticn sie a tOmo 
Mzs.1 J). Booth! ‘Swinton: -fkch 2d bid canton mee hee OS: KA! WO 
Jn Wrigleym Bisa: 5p Windermere ...2ivacatvietsadniasebindt a3) 01/0 
ID: Davis, eq... Aberdarey cortias tht ss cece cues see Ee eO CO 


HOLESALE CLOTHING.—WANTED, 
a Respectable YOUTH, to learn cutting, and to make 
himself generally useful.—Address “M. H.,” Herald Office. 


ANTED, a _ middle-aged WOMAN, as 

HOUSEKEEPER: must be able to market and know 

plain cookery: unexceptionable testimonials required: would have 

servants under her: a permanent home and good wages to a com- 

petent person.—Apply ‘‘ Housekeeper,” 26, Market-street, Man- 
chester. 


A 


child en, and a good needlewoman.—Address A. B., Post-office 
Todmorden. 


AUTICUS.—A Unitarian gentleman, of high 


character, under 4o years of age, and very energetic, who 
has commanded ships for one firm for many years, and is well ac- 
quainted with India, China, Japan, and the Colonies, is desirous 
to meet with a gentleman who would give him the COMMAND 
of a STEAMER, or who would kindly use his influence in that 
direction : unexceptionable references can be given: the assistance 
of Unitarian friends’is earnestly solicited.—Address “ Naunticus,” 
at the office of this paper, 20, Cannon-street, Manchest 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A, 
will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of August. 
(Present address—care of Mrs. Davis, Almswood, Evesham.) 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 

SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES several little Boys and Girls as 

BOARDERS.—Miss Lewin has also two vacancies for girls 
desirous of attending the Nottingham High School. 


JSUOMOS EL ORUNS MORE ME GLORIES a(O URI DA 
CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


DUCATION.--STUTTGART.-—-Mrs. JOHN 
PHIPSON RECEIVES a Few YOUNG LADIES into 

her family at Stuttgart, where great Educational advantages are 
combined with the comforts of an English home: a resident 
German governess: there will be Two Vacancies in September : 
references to Mrs. Edward Nettlefold, The Grove, Highgate, 


Highly-respectable, thoroughly domesticated 


Vi YSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, AND S 

AND DISCOURSES IN REFUTATION OF 
ATHEISM. By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY: price 7s. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


To be published in July, 

SHORT SUPPLEMENTARY HYMN 

BOOK, of 60 Hymns. All the hymns are Supplementary 
to Dr. Martineaus’s books: all the hymns are unaltered : price of 
the took will be 1s., a liberal discount if a number of copies are 
taken: a sample sheet of first verses will be sent on receipt of one 
stamp : only a limited number will be printed.—Application should 
be made before June 29th to the Rev. B. L. GREEN, Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 


)RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 


DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarift 


HOUSE, 
ALBANY VILLAS.—To visitors requiring 13-roomed house, 
18 guineas monthly : close tosea: or apartments, 3 guineas weekly. 


ONDON =) SHIRLEY’S 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


TEMPERANCE 


Beds from 


1s. 6d. 
JOLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


tasteful designs, carefully executed in select material (Red 
or Grey): terms moderate.—Send for drawings and prices to 
J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, Aberdeen. : 


OARD and RESIDENCE for those seeking 

a Delightful Country Health Resort may be had at Capel 

Lodge, near Folkstone: extensive grounds: house overlooks the 
channel, and is high above the sea.—For terms apply as above. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, 
o Manchester, 


Market-street, 
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THE UNITARIAN .HERALD. 


June 21, 1878. 


DOING AND SAYING. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has referred 
to John Henry Newman as “the best and 
noblest son of Oxford.” 

The London University has elected Mr. R. 
W. Dale, M.A., as its representative on the 
board of the Free Grammar School, Birming- 
ham. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., says that one of 
the greatest dangers of the present time is the 
tendency to self-indulgence, which finds its 
outcome in undue expenditure that is working 
ruin in thousands of families. 

The Bishop of Manchester, speaking on the 
Lancashire strike and lock-out, remarked that 
the land could never again prosper unless.the 
English people become more sober and _ in- 
dustrious. Drunkenness seemed to be creeping 
everywhere, like leprosy. 

The Belfast Worthern Whig congratulates 
its Irish Presbyterian friends of Ulster on the 
progress made during the past year, and the 
Presbyterian Assembly on the “fine spirit and 
kindly conciliation displayed in all their 
debates” at their recent meetings. 

Mr. Mackonochie has addressed a_ local 
meeting of the English Church Union in 
terms forbidding all hope of compromise. 
He has appealed to the Common Law Courts 
for protection against the sentence of the judge 
of the Court of Arches. He contends that the 
proper punishment for contempt of court is fine 
or imprisonment, and not what he says is in 
effect deprivation of the freehold. 

M. Henri Martin, the historian, and M. 
Renan, theauthorof Zhe Life of Jesus, have been 
elected members of the French Assemby, M. 
Taine, who was one of the competitors, being 
defeated. It was thought that M. Taine, a 
more accomplished writer than M. Martin, 
would have been chosen. The return of M. 
Henri Martin is a great tribute to the honesty 
of his “story of France—perhaps the most solid 
and careful book which deals with the past of 
France. 

Bishop Ellicott writes that “the very exist- 
ence of our National Church'is now menaced 
by Ritualistic doctrines and practices.” He 
expresses a wish that it should be made per- 
fectly plain “to these disturbers of our peace” 
that the choice must now promptly be made 
between loyal obedience to the law, or with- 
drawal from the position and _ privileges which 
the preference of the nation has assigned to the 
National Church.” This idea of “the pre- 
ference of the nation” is rather a good joke, 
as though the present generation of English- 
men had been in any way consulted in the 
matter. But this by the way. What is im- 
portent to remember is that the Bishops of 
Gloucester and the warden of St. Raphael, 
Bristol, are much in the same position as the 
lion and the bear in Puach’s recent cartoon, 
which cannot pass each other in a narrow 
causeway. Which will give way ? 

The St. Petersburg papers relate that the 
Jewish inhabitants of Berdschew have issued a 
manifesto to all Europe, as simple as it is 
forcible: ‘ We Israelites of Russia, freely con- 
fess before the entire Russian people that we 
have positively no connection whatever with 
the Prime Minister of England, the Lord 
Disraeli-Beaconsfield, and that we have no 
desire to make common cause with him.” In 
reply to this curious deelaration, the Journal 
de St. Petersburg contains the following 
sarcastic remarks: ‘ Berditschew shall there- 
fore not be connected with Besika Bay by a 
subterranean canal, and the news must be false 
that a corps @armée, to be formed from the men 
of Berditschew, under command of’ Hersch 
Berko Perlmutter, is to attack the flank of the 
the Russian army and -to cut off its retreat 
across the Pruth. Benjamin Disraeli-Beacons- 
field is now baffled, England’s isolation is com- 
plete ; Berditschew has given peace to the 
world!” Berditschew is a Russian town with 
2 population of from 20,000 to 30,000 souls, 
nearly all of whom are Jews. f 

It is stated that the Church Association 
will shortly apply to the Court of Queen’s 


Bench for a mandamus to compel the Bishop 
of Oxford to show cause why proceedings should 
not be taken against the Rev. Canon Carter, 
of Clewer, near Windsor, for Romanistie prac- 
tices. Under these circumstances the T¥mes 


' has recently published a long article descrip- 


tive of the institutions carried on by Canon 
Carter in this village. Among them ts a con- 
vent, the books used in which are well-known 
Romish works. One of them is entitled Zhe 
Treasury. In this, says the Z?mes, “ several 
methods of self-examination before confession 
are prescribed. One of these is by means of 
the Commandments, and the examination is 
so framed that every offence is made an offence 
against the clergy and the Church. This choice 
volume deserves to take its place besides that 
abominable work, Zhe Prtest in Absolution. 
Whatever good may be done at the Clewer 
institutions, we do not hesitate to say that the 
practices carried on there are a scandal and a 
disgrace to a Church which is professedly a 
Protestant establishment.” The Bishop of 
Oxford is the visitor of the convent, and Mr. 
Gladstone is, or was until recently, not only a 
trustee, but also a member of the committee. 


NOTES. 


AMERICAN 


MR BEECHER ON SCEPTICISM AND INFIDELITY. 


Mr. Henry WarD BEECHER recently preached 
a remarkable sermon on “ Scepticism and Infi- 
delity.” He made public admission of facts 
which most intelligent people believe, but which 
few, however slightly connected with an ertho- 
dox church, would have the courage to pro- 
claim. After dwelling on the rapid spread of 
scepticism, he said: “It is more widely diffused 
among the laity than is generally supposed. 
Thousands of men sit in church and hear a 
sound, orthodox sermon every Sunday for 
twenty years, and don’t believe a word of it. 
They go to church from different motives; 
some because they have been brought up to do 
so; others because they like the moral teaching; 
others again because they want their children, 
while young, to get in the way of it for the sake 
of its moral influences; and others again because 
it is respectable and profitable and fashionable. 
But the .church is filled with men whose 
opinions are constantly fluctuating, never firmly 
established. Multitudes more than of old 
think they can settle the question for them- 
selves. The churches are slimly attended, and 
if one should be always crowded, it is attributed 
to the claptrap attitudinizing of the minister. 
It is taken for granted that people don’t want to 
go to church, ‘The pulpit is no longer the 
chief instructor.” Mr. Beecher closed hope- 
fully. He said that the new theology will be 
broader and better than the old. ‘To satisfy 
the needs of man it must contain the revela- 
tions of the present as well as those of the past. 


THE REFORMED Episcopal, CHURCH AND 

THE THEATRE. 
Tue General Council of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church of America, has denounced the 
theatre as ‘‘tending to lower the tone of Chris- 
tian purity, hinder the growth of personal piety, 
and weaken the influence of the church in the 
community.” Rey. Dr. Sabine heartily en- 
dorsed these resolutions. He is the clergyman 
who, some years ago, made himself rather 
unpleasantly conspicuous by refusing to perform 
the funeral rites over the remains of amiable 
and gentle-hearted old George Holland. This 
kind of phariseeism finds a significand com- 
mentary in the life of Charlotte Cushman, 
written by Miss Emma Stebbins, her devoted, 
life-long friend, and just issued from the press 
of Houghton, Osgood & Co. Miss Cush- 
man warmly testifies to the excellent traits 
of character manifested by the laborious, 
humble members of her own beloved profession. 
Such lives as Charlotte Cushman, Macready, 
and many other actors and actresses, have lived, 
ought to exempt the profession from the 
sweeping denunciations of fanatical  self- 
righteousness. 


Rev. Dr. Newman, ex-President. Grant’s 
pastor, has been delivering in New York a 


“ 


series of ten sermons on the “Seven Great 
Religions of the World.” He advanced the 
theory that German rationalism. was borrowed 
from Buddhism; that the Chinese are the 
descendants of Noah; that they originally 
worshipped the monotheistic God of the 
patriarchs, and ought to be brought back to: 
their ancient faith. 
Se eee 
LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
THE forty-fourth annual breakfast, business meet- 
ing, and conference of teachers, was held on 
Friday morning, the 14th inst., at the. Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, London. 
In the absence through illness of the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal, of Manchester, who had been announced 
as chairman, Councillor MATHERS, of Leeds, pre- 
sided. The attendance was large and full of an 
influential character. Among those present 
were:—The Revs. W. Binns, Birkenhead; J. B. 
Lloyd, Knutsford; J. Taylor, London; John 
Bevan, Pudsey; T. Rix, Stratford; R, A. Arm- 
strong, B.A. Nottingham; P. M. Higginson, M.A., 
Dean Row; A. Chalmers, Cambridge; A. Payne, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. D. Hirst Smyth, London; 
P. W. Clayden, T. B. W. Briggs, J, Ellis, and T. 
Dunkerley, B.A.; and the following students of 
Manchester New College:. Mr. C. J. Perry, B.A., 
minister elect of Hope-street, Liverpool; Messrs. 
V. D. Davis, B.A.; C. J. Street, B.A.; G. Evans. 
M.A., F. W. Stanley, C. H. Waid,and G. Boros, 
and also Messrs. R. Bartram, S. S. Tayler, H. 
New, F. Nettlefold, Jos. Lupton, F. Allen, &c. 
Mr. WADE introduced Mr. Councillor Mathers, 
and asked for him a more than ordinary hearty 
welcome in taking the chair under the circum- 
stance they all, he was sure, so deeply regretted. 
(Hear, hear.) at. 
Mr. F, NETTLEFOLD, in submitting his financial 
statement of the Association’s affairs, explained 
that the increase in the amount due to treasurer 
at the present moment, compared with last year, 
was not a cause for such despondency a mpieht 
be at first imagined, the increase being attributable 
to the publication of several new works. The 
receipts had been £1,672. 6s. 11d.; balance due 
to treasurer, £427. 1s. 10d.; total, £2,099. 8s. 9d. 
Payments, £1,729. 3s. 8d.; balance due to treas- 
urer, £370. 5s. 1d.; total, £2,099. 8s. 9d. 
Mr. WADE, the secretary, then read the 
COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 
After a few introductory remarks, referring to- 
the claims of the Sunday school upon the church, 
and the duties of the Association and its claims 
upon the schools, the report noticed the publication 
of the Rey. Brooke Herford’s Story of Religion 
in England, which has on all hands been well 
received, the press having spoken of it in the 
highest terms, and in the schools where it has 
been introduced great interest having been en- 
listed, some of the scholars having purchased it 
for themselves. Young Days has entered on its 
third year, promises to retain the great interest 
which its appearance first secured, and still shows 
signs of vigorous youth. The sales of the 
society’s publications had last year reached the 
sum of £1,094. 5s. 9d. The special appeal for 
further subscriptions had been well responded to, 
but the very heavy expenses incurred in printing 
and binding, and in carrying on the general ; 
business of the Association, had been so much 
greater than the income, that the balance due to- 
the treasurer had been increased. The com- 
mittee have in contemplation the publication of a 
small volume of prayers suitable for the opening 
and closing ofthe schools, and afew shortliturgical 
services for the children. A fresh supply of 
illustrated reward cards has been obtain d, the 
task of selection having been kindly performed 
by Lady Wilson. To obtain full statistical returns, 
forms had been sent to every congregation inthe — 
United Kingdom appearing in the Unitarian 
Almanac, and one hundred and _ ninety | 
received from England, Scotland, and Wale: 
only nine from Ireland. These returns 
excess of former years; they show | 
number of scholars to be 23,441, with 
morning attendance of 10,323, and an aftern 
ditto of 14,581. The number of teache 
3,145, whilst 4,562 children are over si 
of age. ha 
MR. COUNCILLOR MATHERS ON SUNDA 
“WORK. 
The CHAIRMAN, aftersomein 
said: I suppose that all of us who 
Sunday-school work can give ve 
ideas in connection with our th 
experiences. The future of cl 
work is now stirring the anxiety of all earne 
teachers, at least throughout o be 
This, to a large extent, is being brot 
by the national system of educatio 
I venture to say, is in our schools as. 
those of every other denomination alr 
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its influence felt. This brings me to say that I do 
not at all agree with those who affirm that our 
work has just begun, while I equally disagree 
with those who allege that our work is now 
finished. Sunday schools, like all other institu- 
tions, must vary according to the circumstances 
of the society and time in which we live, and 
unless they alter and adapt themselves to those 
circumstances, we may depend upon it that'to 
some extent they will decline. How we are to 
alter our Sunday-school teaching in order to meet 
the special interests and requirements of the day 
is not, at least to my mind, at present very clear. 
I think that no definite plan can be laid down to 
guide all the various schools connected at least 
with our denomination. Each school must, 
according to its own circumstances, find out the 
plan which is best adapted to give it life and 
vitality inthe world. (Hear,hear.) It appears to 
to me that the smaller towns in the country may, 
toa larger extent than those centrally situated, 
devote themselves to a systematic scheme of 
teaching and training, because they have not those 
continual political and social excitements and 
distractions which occur in large towns. You are 
well aware that we who live in industrial centres, 
full of bustle and activity, have many claims upon 
our time and attention in connection with the 
political and social problems of our day, which 
prevent us giving that undivided attention we 
would wish to devote to Sunday-school work. 
Such teachers as we would have in our schools 
can only be trained and brought into work by 
degrees for this reason—and I suppose your 
schools in the country are very much like the one 
to which it has been my pleasure to be attached 
for over thirty years—that the bulk of our 
teachers are drawn from the working classes, and 
as they have their own interest in social and poli- 
tical problems they can devote but a limited time 
to prepare themselves for the work of the Sunday 
school ; but, my friends, I am speaking amongst 
those who do believe that, after all, such teachers 
can and will be found. (Hear, hear.) 
~ Nosy, if the various schools connected with our 
Union vary in their requirements, I know of no 
better association or institution than the central 
one to supply our various demands, because it 
would be utterly impossible for any of our local 
unions to go to the expense requisite for furnishing 
the necessary materials for carrying on the work 
in a Sunday school; but there may be half ‘a 
dozen or more schools whose requirements are 
very: similar in their nature, and thus I take it 
that this is the best institution that could be in 
existence to meet our particular demands. 
(Hear, hear.) And with the co-operation of the 
minister, who, after all, even amongst his numerous 
calls and duties, ought to be and really is the 
natural head and guide and instructor of Sunday 
schools, we may hope that year by year we shall 
get a higher class of trained teachers to take their 
position in our Sunday schools. 
Publications of the Association. 
_ My friends, this Association has indeed done 
a great deal during the past three or four or five 
ears in connection with the publications it has 
issued. I believe we have now almost all the 
publications of this Association in our own school, 
and let me just remind you that the influence of 
our books ought not and need not stop within the 
limits of our own schools. I have made it my 
duty to give a copy of almost all our works to 
_ several of my orthodox friends connected with 
other denominational schools, and although our 
books have not yet been adopted as class books, 
yet I know that the Bible is being interpreted by 
means of some of our publications, and that they 
__ have secured a position such as I could never 
_ have anticipated. Now, we can all do something 
in this direction, and I would urge your attention. 
to the point, because I am convinced the most 
beneficial results will flow from the wider circu- 
Tation of our literature. (Hear, hear.) 
* Amusements and Entertainments. 
My experience in Sunday-school work, though 
extending over a period of thirty years, is in a 
sense limited, because with the exception of some 


two or three years when I was connected with a 


_ large undenominational and unsectarian school, 
which has produced some of the finest congrega- 
tions in our town, I have been connected with 


only one school all my life. Therefore I cannot 
said to have had an extended experience. But 


long too apt to leave our scholars at 
ment when we ought to be nearest to 
en they are seeking their plea- 
ey are trying to adapt themselves 
uggles of life. Man is a social 
ss we bestir ourselves, and in con- 
ay schools provide them 

id amusement, you may 
ill, give as many 


as you will, your work will fail to realise the full 
benefits you desire to secure. With us—and my 
friend Mr. Lupton will bear me out when I say 
this we have made it a point in the government 
of our Sunday schools to provide entertainments 
throughout the whole year. In the summer we 
have upon Saturday afternoons short excursions 
into the country, and some of us make it our duty 
to prepare some short notice of the district into 
which we are going—(hear, hear)—and in winter 
we give dramatic entertainments. We have a 
perfect stage, and apparatus for the purpose. 
Now, let me tell you that though this alone has 
shocked the sensitive feelings of many of our 
orthodox friends they have felt the necessity of 
following our example, because the children of 
their own denominations are seeking two sources 
of pleasure—they are either going into the town 
or coming down to us. And in order to rival the 
attractions we hold out, they are introducing a 
class of entertainments which I should trust 
Unitarians will ever be ashamed of encouraging. 
Now, in connection with our schools we have a 
library and reading-room, and also a room in | 
which various games, such as draughts and chess, 
are played. Then we have our old scholars’ 
society, which four or five times a year gathers 
the old scholars and teachers together. We have 
also our parents’ gatherings, which are very 
delightful occasions indeed; our temperance 
association, and several other methods in practice 
for promoting and strengthening the bonds of 
union among us. (Hear.) 

Systematic Teaching: Personal Intercourse 

Now, I will just for a moment touch upon a 
delicate point in connection with our Sunday- 
school work—I mean the subject of systematic 
teaching. In its way it is very good, but you may 
carry your systematic teaching too far. 1 find 
t#at not only old boys and girls, but young boys 
and girls like a change, and however good your 
systematic teaching may be, if you carry it too far 
you will defeat the very object you have in view. 
Then, in addition to the organisations I have 
mentioned, we have a Sunday morning class in 
which our young men and women join together, 
and to which our parson undertakes to explain 
the views that are held by our own body in con- 
tradistinction to those held by other denominations. 
In the afternoon we have papers read and discus- 
sions held upon political, social, and theological 
subjects—subjects which assist them in their daily 
work. By such means we find that we can keep 
our old scholars together better than in any other 
way. But, my friends, it is not by the papers 
which I haye read, it is not by the lessons which 
I have gone through in my class that I have 
secured my greatest influence in our Sunday | 
school—it has been by personal contact—(hear, 
hear)—by being in the society of my scholars and 
fellow-teachers as much as my other public duties 


during the week would allow me. (Renewed | 
applause.) My experience teaches me that our 
interest must not be confined merely to our asso- 
ciation with them on a Sunday; but we must 
visit them, and succour them in sickness; we 
must advise with them in their hours of trial and 
adversity, and if a young lad or young lass come 
to us seeking our help to advance them in the 
world, we must strive to do all in our power to 
obtain them employment. (Hear, hear.) If 
any one of your scholars has fallen, be not 
the first to throw the stone. (Applause.) Shield 
them with your pitying love, no matter how 
dark the deed has been. You had far better keep 
them within the shadow of your schools than let 
them come within the shadow of the prison 
wall. (Hear, hear.) Seize all the occasions you 
can, my friends, by bringing them within the 
influences of your own fireside to soften and 
humanise their natures. Remember that many 
of them have not the firesides that you enjoy. 
Some people-talk of the blessings of the domestic 
circle. Why,in the case of some it is a perfect 
godsend to take them away from their domestic 
circle, and to gather them round your own hearth. 
(Hear, hear.) I think it is necessary that we 
should have systematic teaching and periodical 
examinations, but we may carry them too far; 
and, depend upon it, it is by our daily, hourly, 
and personal contact with the children, sitting 
with them, advising with them, talking with them, 
and walking with them, that you will be able to 
instil those principles -which are calculated to 
guide their course aright in their future life. 
(Hearty and continued applause.) 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS ON CULTURE AND 
SOCIAL LIFE.» ; 
The Rev. Professor DRUMMOND, in seconding 
the resolution moved by the chairman for the 
adoption of the report, spoke in eulogistic terms 
of Sunday-school teachers, and then proceeded : 
Now, sir, I desire to offer a few remarks upon the 
ssible necessity of adapting our Sunday schools, 
y certain modifications, to the altered require- 
ments of our time. The influence of day schools 


" 


| hear.) 


must necessitate some change in our Sunday 
schools, and this change must be in the direction 
of improvement, inasmuch as it will release the 
teachers from giving instruction they ought not to 
be expected to impart ; while it will also place in 
their hands a more enlightened class of scholars. 
(Hear, hear.) But, notwithstanding all the secular 
education, the need of Sunday schools is never 
likely to be superseded. It surely is an important 
part of education that people should know some- 
thing about the religious mysteries of the world ; 
that they should have some familiarity with re- 
ligious ideas, and some clear conceptions of their 
own about the great matters of faith. And I say 
that it is quite impossible that any adequate 
instruction upon these points can be given in the 
homes of the great mass of our people. Now, 
the question we have to consider is whether it is 
desirable that the attempt to exercise religious 
influence upon one another should be confined to 
the formal services of our churches, and that the 
minister, as such, is the only one to speak to his 
fellow-creatures upon the most vital and important 
topics that can engage our attention. It is one of 
the misfortunes of the Christian church that its 
spiritual influence should be so much confined to 
a particular class; and instead of wishing to limit 
the means and opportunities for the interchange, 
between all the members of a community, of 
mutual comfért, guidance, and encouragement, I 
desire rather to increase them, and to enable 
those among us, who possess the power, to 
bring their own elevated thoughts and noble 
feelings to bear upon the elevation of their 
fellows. (Hear, hear.) Then, in addition to the 
more direct influences of the Sunday school, 
there are certain collateral effects which seem to 
me to be of the very highest importance. One is 
the establishment of good relations between class 
and class. And, surely, when we think of what 
is going on at the present moment in my own 
favourite Lancashire, it is impossible to under- 
value this great agency for good. During a 
previous period, when the civil war was raging in 
America, I have seen these same Lancashire men 
and women, their faces growing daily paler and 
thinner under the influence of starvation, and yet 
never a murmur was raised, nor were any of the 
higher classes molested. And it is a source of 
deep regret that now, under a far less severe 
pressure of distress than fourteen years since, 
there has been in some quarters a display of 
brute force, and an antagonism and violence 
manifested towards the higher classes, which 
I know the great mass of the labouring population 
deplore as much as we do ourselves. (Applause.) 
If these employers and artisans had met one 
another as teachers and taught, and grown up 
with feelings of mutual sympathy, esteem, and 
respect, we should not have to deplore these sad 
scenes of outrage. Therefore, although this is 
only a collateral effect of our Sunday schools, it 
is one that we should not undervalue, for its 
power for good is incalculable, tending as it does 


| to raise the standard of culture and social inter- 


course in all the grades of our population. (Hear, 
There is another influence, one of which 
our chairman gave a very interesting description 
in connection with the Sunday school work at 
Leeds. Every efficient Sunday school has a 
variety of connected agencies, and through them 
a very wide and beneficial influence is exercised 
upon the people at large. I may just refer to the 
library and reading room, to the bands of hope 
and other aids to temperance, by which the most 
gigantic and terrible evil from which our country 
suffers may be attacked at the very root—(hear, 
hear)—and to the mutual improveMent societies ; 
while, lastly, there is one other influence to which, 
as a minister, I may allude. The Sunday school 
provides for the minister, by an easy and natural 
process, a great parish of the poor, in which he 
may devote as much of his time as he can spare. 
Our ministers are not clergymen who have a kind 
of official right to visit the people of their parish, 
and it seems to me a matter of very considerable 
importance that there is this field naturally opened 
to them in which they can bring to bear whatever 
influence they possess upon the social surroundings 
of the people. (Hear, hear.) For reasons such 
as these it seems to me that the need for Sunday 
schools is not likely, at least in our time, at all 
to cease or to grow less, and instead of trying to 
depress the energies of our teachers by finding 
fault with their poor accomplishments and in- 
sufficient training, and charging them with 
dilettante philanthropy, surely it is our duty to 
stimulate their enthusiasm, to provide means for 
enlarging their culture, and to endeavour to save 
them from the chill that is apt to fall upon us 
from, I am afraid, the growing self-indulgence of 
our time, or from the kind of spurious liberalism 
in thought so fashionable in the present day—a 
liberalism which only enfeebles our energies and 
prevents us taking up the cross—the only symbol 
of true salvation; of large, wide, and universal 
love; of self-denying charity towards all men— 
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the symbol of high and noble life which begins 
on earth and reaches into eternity. (Applause.) 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
The CHAIRMAN next moved “That the follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen be the officers for the 
ensuing year: Treasurer, Fredk. Nettlefold, Esq. ; 


Hon. Sec., I. M. Wade, Esq.; Assistant-Secretary, | 


Rev. J. Taylor; Committee, Miss Preston, Miss 


Teschemacher, Messrs. R. Bartram, H. Jeffery, | 
L. Scott, F. W. Stanley, C. J. Street, S.S. Tayler, 
and the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., with the aid | 


of the Principal and professors of Manchester 
New College when scholarly reference is required 
on the subject of books ; Auditors, Messrs. ipa 
Preston and W. Titford.” 

Mr. HERBERT NEw seconded the resolution. 
In the course of his address he referred to the 
books published by the Association, and selected 


for special praise Brooke Herford’s H7story of | 


Religion in England, and expressed the indebted- 


ness of the whole Unitarian body to the writer | 


for so valuable a contribution to their literature. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL VIEWS OF THE 
REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 

The Rev. J. Pace Hopps, of Leicester, then 
read a paper entitled “Feed my Lambs,” from 
which we make a few extracts :— 

The Teaching of Religious Beliefs. 

The injunction ‘Feed my lambs,” when freely 
translated into “Teach religion to the young,” 
suggests a right anda duty. The “right” brings 
us face to face with the old vexed question whether 
it is proper to teach definite religious “ views” to 
children. To that question, I have only to answer: 
It must be right for us to teach the children who 
are naturally in our care or who are put in our 
care, anything that seems to us to be good for 
them; and for this reason—that being in our care 
means being in our hands to be helped to live a 
useful, good, and happy life. But how can we 
doubt our right, when the eager receptivity of the 
child, or the very restlessness of the child, is in 
itself the cry, “Give me this day my daily 
bread ?” 

But it is not only our “right; it is also our duty 
to feed them. For anyhow, food of some kind 
will reach them; and if we do not provide what 
we believe to be good, they will assuredly “ go 
further and fare worse.” If I am quiescent, the 
Catholics are not inactive: if I hesitate to pre- 
possess the child’s mind, the revivalists will not be 
so particular: if I leave the child alone, to choose 
ultimately for itself, there is a little army of ex- 
plorers who will be eager to occupy the vacant 
ground, It may be that in a few years they may 
have to learn to unlearn what I teach them, and 
that they may find my poor pasture narrow or 
bare, and my little stream dry; but what of that? 
In after years they may also choose to adore Tory 
politics, and cherish the memory of Earl Beacons- 
field as the saviour of his country; but none the 
less it is my duty to give them the faith as well as 
the meat and drink I now deem good for them— 
none the less ought I to attempt to lead them in 
the way of religious as well as political righteous- 
ness, while I can. Let us not suffer our love of 
freedom, then, to shut our mouths; or permit our 
distaste for proselytism to build a barrier between 
achild’s soul and our own. For my own part, 
I give fair notice to all who put children in my 
care, for religious influences—that, please God, I 
will tell them all I know, in so faras what I know 
seems to be good for them. For surely, if I try 
to influence them with regard to the politics of 
earth, none the less ought I to try to influence 
them with regard to the claims of heaven; and if 
[ take pains to”provide for them the bread that 
perisheth, surely I ought none the less to point 
to them the bread that endureth unto everlasting 
life. 

The Convenient Food. 

“Feed me with food convenient for me,” said a 
devout man once ; and this would children say if 
they were wise ; but if they are not wise, then 
their unwisdom says it for them. Postpone, 
therefore, for awhile the problems connected with 
the Pentateuch, and the_entanglements of the 
history of the Jews; and do not care to hear 
“that blessed word Mesopotamia ;” and try to 
put these English boys and girls into the way of 
becoming sound-hearted, right-minded English 
men and women, with a pure love for all manly 
and womanly things, and a taste for natural 
beauty, and a keen sense of honour, and a real 
dislike for base language, and a loathing for 
lying lips, and a sweet and cheery loyalty to the 
God of the heavens and the earth—the God of 
the vivid human mind, the sensitive consciénce, 
and the loving heart. And so “feed” the lambs. 

That is a charming saying of the old Hebrew 
poet concerning the Great Shepherd—“ He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” I think our grown sheep 
want more of that from us—more of the green 
pastures of religion, and less of the stubble of 
mere theology—more of the still waters. of quiet 
trust in God, and less of the rushing and some- 


times unpellucid torrent of modern criticism. But 
if the sheep want more of these, what of the 
lambs? How can they do with the stubble and 
the torrent? Time enough for their young feet to 
rough it over the prickly fields, and for their 
young heads to risk the noise of many waters. 
For the present, let the sweet old-fashioned green 
pastures of simple goodness suffice, with the still 
waters of childlike love and trust in God. 

From this it will be gathered, and it is right to 
gather, that I regard the work of the Sunday 
school as a purely religious one. At the same 
time, it is clear that the great end can be reached 
in many ways. Religious teaching is not neces- 
sarily Bible teaching or theological teaching. A 
shrewd man once said that “too much time is 
spent in the Sunday school upon theological 
matters ;” and he went on to say that the question, 
“ How old was Methuselah ?” might very profitably 
be exchanged for the more pertinent question, 
“ How old ought a boy to be before he is ashamed 
of lying?” and that though it may be good for 
him to know how far it is from Joppa to Jerusalem, 
it is better for him to know the distance between 
the feebleness of anger and the manly strength of 
self-control, But that would be splendid religious 
teaching ; and if reading a tale or writing out a 
copy can help in that direction, no one need 
object, only it should never be forgotten that the 
one permanent object of the Sunday school is to 
lift up the young people to the light, and to the 
purer atmosphere of the world, where God and 
goodness and the beauty of holiness are supreme. 

Experiences at Dukinfield, Glasgow, and 
Letcester. 

Human beings, as well as sheep, are gregarious, 
and like to go in’ flocks. One of our richest 
fields, therefore, is unused till we learn the value 
of common worship, thought, and prayer. And 
now forgive me if I here become a little personal, 
and talk somewhat of my own experiences ; 
though, as this is a kind of conference of friends 
and. fellow-workers, this will not be really out of 
place. About ten years ago these things became 
plain to me, and ever since I have rejoiced in the 
discovery that the very brightest and most useful 
part of our work was that connected with what I 
have called “common worship, thought, and 
prayer.” At Dukinfield, more than nine years 
ago, our monthly services, in the dear “Old 
Chapel” there, were meetings never to be for- 
gotten—at least by me. The spiritual aroma of 
those delightful afternoons lingers about me still, 
and I think they were very dear to the young 
people, for I remember hearing of children who 
begged to go on ¢hat day, in spite of wind and 
weather—or even, O wonderful! without dinner. 
There we met together, teachers, and lads and 
lasses of all ages from nine to nineteen, for a 
simple religious service, free from all sensational 
and artificial attractions, and depending only on 
the old-fashioned delights of praise and prayer, 
and homely speech, but everything kept as bright 
and as human as possible. And out of that and 
kindred movements there came an exodus of over 
eighty young people into the regular congregation, 
who from that time formed the most reliable 
element in a fluctuating evening congregation. 
In Glasgow, for seven years, I conducted the 
worship of a “Children’s Church” which met 
every Sunday afternoon. And now I want to tell 
you the latest experiment in this direction. In 
addition to reviving, at Leicester, the monthly 
afternoon service for the scholars, we have tried 
the experiment of turning the regular morning 
service, once a quarter, into a service for young 
people generally. The special charm of this is 
that the congregation are invited to bring their 
own children, or to give hospitality in their pews 
to the young people we can send; and so the old 
and the young meet together, and I know that as 
many sheep as lambs feel it good to be there. 
For myself, [ can truly say that no congregation 
I ever had has seemed to me so truly real, and 
natural, and comprehensive, as that we get on the 
young people’s day. At these services [ have felt 
as never before how true are the words of 
Coleridge :— 

‘* He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great.and small ; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


On that day too, above all others, we find it 
indeed good 


** To walk together to the Kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.” 


But do not imagine that all our young people on 
these occasions have belonged to the “elect.” 
On the last occasion we sent in with the rest 
a few of the worst boys on the face of the earth, 
and these we scattered up and down the chapel 
among the good people, who, for that blessed 
morning, adopted them as their own. And very 
beautiful it was to see these wild lambs with the 
tame sheep—in plain words, to see boys, some of 
whom, a year ago, laughed in my face when I 


Bible belong to some country which has no 


form, but, which nevertheless in the 


tried to offer prayer, now looking upon everything 
with respectful interest, and listening to every- 
thing with unbroken attention. 

Mr. F,. NETTLEFOLD moyed a cordial welcome — 
to the Rey. P. M. Higginson and Mr. John 
Reynolds as representing the Manchester District 
Association; to Mr. H. S. Marriott as represent- 
ing the North Midland Association; to Mr. 
Jos. Lupton as representing the West Riding 
Association; to the Rev. T. Broadrick as repre- 
senting the Midland Christian Union; to the Revs. 
J. C. Street and Alexander Gordon as represent- 
ing the Irish schools, and to any other representa- 
tives of Sunday schools from any part of the 
world. He desired to express on behalf of the 
Association its deep sense of obligation to kindred = 
societies for the assistance they had rendered” 
during the past year. Inthe course of the twelve-— 
month many cordial invitations had been received _ 
to attend meetings in various parts of the country, 
and wherever possible deputations had been sent 
by the Association, which had in every instance 
been cordially welcomed. As treasurer to the 
Association, finance was the subject most pro- 
minent in his thoughts. He was not going to ask 
the meeting for subscriptions, the Association 
stood in no need of pecuniary help. They had 
plenty of stock to pay off outstanding liabilities; 
all they wanted was an increased demand for 
their publications. Now it was sometimes said © 
that the Association, in order to secure a good 
profit, asked too high a price for its publications. 
He might assure them such a notion was wholly 
erroneous, for every book was published at a loss 
more or less owing to the limited sale. Now, with 
the view of testing whether there was any truth in 
the assertion that the demand would be greater 
if the price were less, he desired to take this 
opportunity of -offering to supply—quite inde- 
pendently of the committee, acting solely on his 
own account—a substantial order, say for fifty of 
the Association’s publications, at half the pub- 
lished price. (Loud applause.) 


The Rev. Professor UPTON heartily seconded 
the resolution, commending in terms of high 
eulogism the great and noble work effected by the 
Association, which he regarded as the herald of 
that better time when all sectarian differences. 
would be merged into one grand Christian liberal 
spirit, when they would be glad to come together 
from all parts of the world calling themselves 
non-subscribing followers of the son of Mary of 
Nazareth, and so diffusing abroad that spirit of 
love and truth with which they were all inspired, 
and which was the true link between them and 
the spiritual world. 

The greeting was acknowledged by the Rey. 
P. M. Higginson, Mr. H. S. Marriott, the Rev.. 
T. B. Broadrick, and the Rev. C. D. Badland, and 
their brief addresses were followed by a few words — 
from the Rey. J. Wright, of Birmingham, and 
the Rey. A. Chalmers, of Cambridge. 

PROFESSOR CARPENTER ON THE DISTANCE FROM 
JOPPA TO JERUSALEM. 

The Rey. Professor J. E. CARPENTER, in moving: 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Hopps for his paper, sai 
he should like to say something of the yalue of the 
knowledge of the distance from Joppa to Jerusa- 
lem. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) If it were 
necessary to put knowledge of that kind into com- 
petition with that high feeling of morality, that 
earnest trust in God which Mr. Hopps assured us- 
it was the object of the Sunday school to cultivate, 

I need not say that there could be no doubt what- 
ever in which direction our efforts must be made, 
But I think there is still something to be said for 
the distance between Joppa and Jerusalem. 
(Laughter.) I remember in a very interesting. 
book, written a few years ago by Baron S——, 
describing his journey up the Nile and subsequet at 
trip through Palestine, an anecdote somewhat to 
the point. After his return, the author had a littl 
talk one morning with his gardener as to wh 
he had been, and in the course of his remarks 
said, “ Well, John, I then went to Jerusale 
“Indeed, sir,” said the man, “ I thought Je 
was only a Bible word.” Now, if you ¢ 
get into children’s heads the distance 
Joppa and Jerusalem, you will relieve them ff 
the erroneous impression that the names in th 


at all, and no relation to the facts and ex 
of their daily life. (Hear, hear.) And 
even from Jewish antiquities sime vi 
be brought to make the Bible a re 
living personal experience that I 
the place may be found in the Su 
for descriptions which may sometit 
Teachers Notes in asomewhat dry and 


skilful, trained teacher may be made 
pages of that book in new and bri 
And, believe me, the Bible is a book 
ever be for us the highest record 
experience, combined with a fresh 
actuality of application which wi 
most effective instrument of | 
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intellectual teaching for which Mr. Hopps so 
eloquently pleaded. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Eur Fay, of Sheffield, seconded the 
resolution in a forcible and humorous speech. 

The CHAIRMAN said there were many points in 
the paper with which he thoroughly agreed, and 
which touched him most deeply. One portion, in 
particular, he would not readily forget—that in 
which the speaker had alluded to the incorrigibles, 
and the way in which we ought to treat them. 
In connection with their own schools at Leeds 
they had had three or four of the roughest lads 
imaginable. At length their conduct had become 
so bad that their expulsion from school was in 
contemplation—a system to which he never had 
-and never would consent. If they could not con- 
trol lads within the walls of the school or home, 
they would not be able to control them in the 
outer world. (Hear, hear.) Holding these views 
very strongly, it had come about that the 
expulsion of the lads would have been followed by 
his separation from the school also. The boys 
had learned the course he intended to take, and 
when one Sunday afternoon he went up to the 
school for the purpose of delivering a lecture the 
lads met him at the door, and took some photo- 
graphs he was carrying away from him, and taking 
them into the chapel hung them up for him. 
This, he knew, was their apology for their conduct. 
No words passed ; no words could pass, the lads 
themselves would have broken down in the attempt, 
but he had seen the motive and that sufficed. 
(Hear, hear.) In eloquent words, Mr. Mathers 
urged the necessity of forbearance and tenderness 
towards unruly scholars, who, if properly treated, 
.as a rule turned out the best men and women. 

The resolution was then put, and carried with 
acclamation, 

The Rev. J. P. Hopps, in’ acknowledging the 
compliment, observed that if the few suggestions 
he had thrown out proved of any help to those 
whom he addressed in their future work, or of 
‘benefit to the poor children whom they were all 
anxious to raise and elevate, he would be abun- 
dlantly rewarded. 

Mr. R. PINNOCK, J.P., Isle of Wight, had much 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for so kindly presiding over the meeting 
at such short notice. 

Mr. BLESSLEY, of Portsmouth, seconded the 
resolution, which was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman briefly returned thanks, and the 
proceedings, which had lasted upwards of three 
hours, and of which the foregoing account is but 
a summary, then terminated. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
SPIRITUAL PREPARATION FOR THE 

TEACHERS’ WORK. 
We have discovered extraordinary powers in 
nature, and yoked them to our purpose. Air, 
water, steam, electricity, are giant forces, but 
-after all the mightiest agent is spiritual power. 
We have all felt it. In the company of men 
and women who were living so near to God as 
‘to be filled with His spirit, we feel subdued, 
‘touched with their words, humbled yet lifted 
‘Into quite a high region. In listening to minis- 
ers we find many instructive and interesting, 
some learned and powerful ; but we have heard 
men whose words seemed simpler than they 
-are, yet who seized on hearts at once, and 
swayed us as with a Divine power: there was 
that indefinable something about their look and 
tone which told us that they had come out of 
“the secret place of the Most High.” ‘That is 
the kind of power which we as teachers need 
to exercise. ‘That power can come to us, but 
can come only out of spiritual preparation. 

‘Perhaps you say, “ What can be meant by 
that ?” Is it not enough if I have well studied 
the lesson, and am prepared to interest, explain, 
-and illustrate it?” No, that is not enough if 
you really wish to be an inspirer of souls. Head 
may be ready, but you will need to have heart 
ready also, What you have to say needs to be 
baptised in a fire of holy feeling, entering into 
the soul of the children as it comes forth from 
you warm and glowing. Christ’s words seemed 
such as none other ever spoke, because they 
welled up from such a fount of holy feeling. 

Suppose then that we have this matter of 
‘spiritual preparation in serious thought, how 
shall we best prepare our heart? 

‘It might have been urged upon us that it 
d come naturally if we laid our life every 
of a near fellowship with God 


ay in the joy 


as Jesus Christ himself did: face, voice, and 
tone would then insensibly catch the likeness 
pele 


and power of Christ. Beall Christians indeed, 
and the holy force would course through every- 
thing we did or said. But soul-culture has 
several modes. Silent thought aids it. Medi- 
tation on the words of prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles is an important agency. Prayer 
Jor our class, remembering each one, and trying 
to understand each one, as we put them into 
the light of eternity ; prayer wth those we desire 
to bless; these bear on spiritual preparations. 
Our fathers were mightier than we because they 
could mediate as well as read ; and because 
they believed in and made a life-business of 
prayer. Let but our souls be on fire with the 
constraining love of God, how mightily it would 
tell on our work, its motives, its patience, its 
earnestness, and its spiritual tone. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
LIGHT AND AIR v. DRUGS. 


DR. R. T. TRALL, 
Mrs, Rogers lay in her bed, 
Bandaged and blistered from foot to head, 
Blistered and bandaged from head to toe; 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 
Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup, 
On the table stood bravely up; 
Physics of high and low degree— 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea; 
Everything a body could bear, 
Excepting light and water and air, 
J opened the blinds; the day was bright, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 
I opened the window; the day was fair, 
And God gave Mis. Rogers some air. 
Bottles and blisters, powders and pills, 
Catnip, boneset, syrups and squills; 
Drugs and medicines, high and low, 
I threw them as far as I could throw. 
“‘ What are you doing?” my patient cried, 
‘« Frightening death,” I coolly replied. 
“You are crazy?” a visitor said; 
I flung a bottle at his head. 
Deacon Rogers he came to me 
‘* Wife is a getting her health,” said he, 
“‘T really think she will worry through; 
She scolds me just as she used to do. 
All the people have poohed and slurred; 
All the neighbours have had their word; 
*Twere better to perish, some of ’em say, 
Than be cured in such an irregular way.” 


HARD TO CONVERT A MOHAM- 
MEDAN. 
Tuer ‘Tartars cannot unconsciously imbibe 


Christianity as the Finns have done. ‘Their 
religion is not a rude, simple paganism, without 
theology in the scholastic sense of the term ; 
but a monotheism as exclusive as Christianity 
itself. Enter into conversation with an intelli- 
gent man (a Finn) who has no higher religious 
belief than a rude sort of paganism, and you 
may, if you knowhim well and make a judicious 
use of your knowledge, easily interest him in 
the touching story of Christ’s life and teaching. 
And in these unsophisticated natures there is 
but one step from interest and sympathy to 
conyersion. ‘Try the same method with a Mus- 
sulman, and you will soon find that all your 
efforts are fruitless. He has already a theology 
and a prophet of his own, and sees no reason 
why he should exchange them for those which 
you have to offer, Perhaps he will show you 
more or less openly that he pities yourignorance, 
and wonders that you have not been able to. 
advance from Christianity to Mohammedanism. 
In his opinion—I am supposing that he is a 
man of education,—Moses and Christ were 
great prophets in their day, and consequently 
he is accustomed to respect their memory ; but 
he is profoundly convinced that, however apy, 
propriate they were for their own times, they 
have been entirely superseded by Mohammed, 
precisely as we believe that Judaism was super- 
seded by Christianity. Proud of his superior 
knowledge, he regards you as a benighted poly- 
theist, and may perhaps tell you that the or- 
thodox Christians with whom he comes in con- 
tact have three Gods, and a host of lesser 
deities, called saints ; that they pray to idols 
called Icons ; and that they keep their holy 
days by getting drunk. In vain you endeavour 
to explain to him that saints and Icons are not 
essential parts of Christianity, and that habits 
of intoxication have no religious significance. 
On these points he may make concessions to 
you ; but the doctrine of the Trinity remains 
for him a fatal stumbling-block. ‘ You Chris- 
tians had a great prophet,” he will say ; ‘“ but 


placed barber’s pole. 


you deified him, and now you declare that he is 
the equal of Allah. Far from us be such 
blasphemy! ‘There is but one God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.” — lVadlace’s Russia. 


THE. LITTLE LOAF. 


Once when there was a famine throughout 
the land, a rich man sent for the twenty poor- 
est children in the town to come to his house, 
and said to them, ‘In the basket there is a 
little loaf for each of you. ‘Take it and come 
back to me every day at the same hour till the 
good God sends us better times.” 

Eagerly did the hungry children fall upon the 
basket, and quarrelled and struggled for the 
bread, because each wished to have the best 
and largest; at last they went away without 
having even thanked the good old gentleman. 
But Gretchen, a poorly but neatly-dressed little 
maiden, remained standing modestly in the 
distance; then she took the smallest loaf, which 
alone was left in the basket, gratefully she 
kissed the rich gentleman’s hand, and went 
quickly home. 

Next day the children were just as ill-behaved, 
and the poor timid Gretchen received this tme 
a loaf which was scarcely half the size of the 
other. But when she came home, and her sick 
mother cut the loaf open, many new silver 
pieces of money fell rattling andshining out of it. 

The mother was not a little alarmed, and 
said, “Take the money at once back to the 
good gentleman, for it certainly got in the dough 
by accident. Be quick, Gretchen! be quick! 

But when the little girl came to the rich man, 
and gave him her mother’s message, he said 
kindly, “No, no, my child, it was no mistake; 
I had the silver pieces put into the smallest loaf 
to reward you. Remain always as contented, 
peaceable, self-denying, and grateful. She who 
would rather take the smallest loaf than quarrel 
for the larger ones will obtain far richer blessings 
than even if money were baked into the loaf. 
Go home now, and greet your good mother 
very kindly from me.”— .S. S. Times. 


CURIOSITIES. 


An Irishman accosted an acquaintance thus: 
“When first I saw you, 1 thought it was you; 
but now I see it’s your brother.” 

A petition was addressed to a lady in Ireland 
whom Miss Edgeworth knew, which began, 
“That your poor petitioner is now lying dead in 
a ditch.” 

A tipsy fellow struck his nose against a low- 
On looking at it he 
asked, “what’n thunder ’zat women wi’ striped 
stockings on got agin me?” 

Here is a bull which Miss Edgeworth tells 
us was particularly admired by Lord Oxford: 
“T hate that woman,” said a gentleman looking 
at one who had been his nurse; “I hate that 
woman, for she changed me at nurse.” 

“No, George,” she said, in response to his 
question, ‘it is not true that a string of new 
belt-buckles in a shop-window would make any 
woman lose atrain; but,” she added, musingly,” 
sometimes she might have to run a little.” 

Not long ago the Duke of Argyll heard a 
young Scotch lady of his acquaintance, in 
answer to the question, ‘“‘ Do you remember 
Donald Ferguson?” make the following dis- 
criminating reply: ‘‘ No; I recollect his face, but 
I don’t recollect him by name.” 

ges 

PRESTON AND LANCASTER.—On Whit-Tuesday, the 
members of the Lancaster Unitarian Sunday School 
paid their annual visit to the Percy-street congregation, 
Preston, The day was spent in visiting the Parks and 
places of interest in the town, such as the Guild Hall 
and the Reform Club. After tea, a meeting under the 
presidency of the Rey. Gwenogfryn Evans was held in 
the chapel. The programme commenced with singing 
“‘God of all power and might,” by the Percy-street Glee 
Party. Then Mr, Williamson extended a cordial 
welcome to the visitors, which was replied to by the 
Rey. W. 'M. Ainsworth in a very appropriate speech, 
Messrs. G. and F. Williamsons gave readings and 
Messrs. Dutton and Elliott recitations. The Lancaster 
and Preston Glee Parties rendered several anthems and 
glees with much taste. Thus a meeting of over two 
hours was pleasantly passed. A vote of thanks to the 
Vancaster friends, proposed by Mr. Richardson, and 
seconded by Mr. Mayor, was carried by acclamation, 
Mr. Molyneux responded in choice and fitting words, 
and the evening’s proceedings terminated with singing 
“ Sleep, gentle lady.” 
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PATIENCE. 
REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
With patience sour grapes become sweetmeats, and mulberry 
leaves turn to satin. —Oriental Proverb, 
Calm daughter of the might of God 


Large-handed, firm, not prone to speak, 
Delighting to make strong the weak, 
To lift with ‘those who bear the load. 


I long for that I do not find; 
It rests above, high out of reach. 
Then comest thou, with skill to teach 
The better habits of the mind. 
I wait uneasily and strive, 
Resentful at the motion slow 
Of leaves which spread and worms which grow, 
And, unproducing, seem to thrive. 


But, afterall, the grape will round, 
Ruddy and ripe, with perfect juice; 
And, after all, the worm hath use, 

When its cocoon is fully wound. 


And then I drink, at length, the wine 
Oflong-enduring sun and rain, 
And wear the rope which I was fain 
In other days to seek for mine. 
—Independent. 


NOTICE. 
CHANGE OF 


OFFICE, 


The Office of the 
REMOVED to 
No. MANCHESTER. 
Post-office orders to be made payable 
to Mr. Joun Puituips, 


street, 


Unitarian Flerald is 
55, Market-street 
20, CANNON-STREET, 


from 


20, Cannon- 
and business 


addressed. 


The ea hee Heraly, 


FRIDAY JUNE 21, 1878. 


A purer Christianity however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that ne bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! 
veveal its beauty and its power. 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


to whom all orders 
communications “eee be 


Let our lives 


“EXPLOR, AT IONS IN MIDIAN, 


Tue land of Midian now adds to the store of 
wonders, and speaks to us with a silent but very 
distinct voice from a more than traditionary 
past. Captain Burton, whose exploits have 
often aroused astonishment, has returned from 
an expedition, carried out under the authority 
of the KHEpive of Egypt, with a view to verify 
some hints and surmises derived ona previous 
visit. The discovery of some old worked 
mines excited inquiry, and it was thought a 
fuller acquaintance with the land where they 
were found might have useful and profitable 
results. From what has been reported this 
seems likely to be the case, and though it can 
hardly be expected, as in the cases of California 
and Australia, that multitudes would rush toa 
country where a fierce and deceitful people 
dwell, to attempt what only permission and 
scientific means can achieve, yet doubtless 
many imaginations may be excited, and not a 
little bold enterprise developed. Captain 
Burton has thus confirmed the existence of 
mines of silver, copper, torquoise, besides sulphur 
beds, salt lakes, andchalcedony. Especiallyinthe 
south he has come upon considerable traces of 
gold mining, and has carried to Cairo speci- 
mens of the quartz, seamed and filmed with the 
precious metal for which so many toil and in 


pursuit of which so many lives have been lost. 


The discovery comes at an opportune time for 
the lavish but needy Viceroy of Egypt, and is 
decidedly appetising in its character. Whe 
knows what further exploration may reveal? 
The Romans did not exhaust the mines they 
worked in England. Lead from the Mendips, 
tin from Cornwall, and copper from Wales, 
are still in plenty to be obtained. Is it likely 


then that the former inhabitants of Midian 
went far into the riches of their rocks? The 
snowy quartz doubtless holds still large 
treasure to be crushed out of it; and how far, 
wide, and deep the possibility of yield may be, 
none can tell but many may wonder. The 
question is started: Was Ophir here?. Were 
these mines the fontal sources of that marvellous 
wealth, in amount nearly as large as our 
National Debt, that was expended on the 
Temple? Are we at the places where Solomon 
drew his treasure to make it so plentiful in 
Jerusalem ? 


LIBERAL TRIUMPH IN BELGIUM. 


AN event of great importance has occurred in 
Belgium. ‘There has lately been a revision of 
of the representative system in that little State, 
with a view of bringing it into harmony with 
the changes of the population. Of course, the 
Government strenuously resisted a reform 
which was almost certain to be fatal to them- 
selves and their Ultramontane allies, but were 
at length obliged to concede it. The election 
under the new laws took place last week. ‘The 
Liberals gained a victory in Antwerp and Ghent, 
cities which the Papal party have hitherto held 
in spite of their unpopularity. The entire 
result of the appeal to the constituencies is the 
triumph of the Liberals. In the Chamber of 
Representatives they will have a majority of 
ten, and in the senate of three. ‘The elections 
have been followed by the resignation of the 
Catholic ministry, which allowed Belgium to 
be governed on the principles of the Syllabus, 
and the Romish bishops to take their own 
course in reference to ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional matters without let or hindrance. M. 
FRERE OrBAN has formed a Liberal Cabinet. 
The defeat of the Church has made a great 
impression in the Vatican, and the Pope has 
held long consultations with Cardinal FRANCHI 
respecting the conduct to be adopted in 
Belgium. 


- <> 
MEMOIRS OF A DISCIPLE OF 
THE LORD. 


Ir has frequently been attempted, 1n late years, 
to call back in imagination the actual life of the 
Master’; to bring up to our eyes the scenery 
which he beheld, the people with whom he 
conversed, the interests and passions of that 
bygone age, which, through him, has so deeply 
affected all the ages after it. ‘The most effec- 
tive of these was undoubtedly the work of 
Ernest Renan. ‘That biography of the Pro- 
phet of Nazareth was, however, to our English 
taste, at the same time too fanciful and too 
rational, It did not seem to show an adequate 
feeling for the profound personality of the 
Founder of Christianity. Instead of that 
Nature-deep Spirituality we found there only 
what the French call éspvi¢. The life of Jesus 
was made an Idyl to begin with in the Galilee 
years, and then a matter of the law-courts 
with a martyrdom disguised under the popular 
excitement over a supposed criminal. It was 
certainly a work of much power, and the first 
of a serie$ which greatly improves in the later 
volumes, showing the rise of Christianity from 
the simple lessons of Jesus to the complicated 
doctrine of the Church. 

To pass from Renan’s Life of Joie to the 


work before us, is like a change from the lively. 


aymosphere of cities to the impressiveness of 
mountains, deep-set lakes, and agitated rivers. 
Here there is everything to call forth the 
sacredest feelings ; to awaken and gratify both 
the imagination and the Spirit. 

The work is entitled “ Philochristus: Me- 
moirs of a Disciple of the Lord.” Philochristus 


by Herod for causing his scholars t 


is represented as having been with Jesus during | 
the most momentous events of the public life, 

and in his old age as coming to Britain, then _ 
a Roman province, and writing for the sake > 
of the Christians, who already formed a small ~ 
community in this island of ours.* 


The dedication of the book is in Apostolic . 
“Philochristus, the Elder to the Saints 
of the Church in Londinium, Grace, mercy, 
and peace from the Lord Jesus Christ: 
Forasmuch as almost all those disciples who 
with me saw the Lord Jesus in the flesh 
are now fallen asleep, and I myself am well 
stricken in years and daily expect the summons 
of the Lord; it hath therefore seemed good to 
me to bequeath unto you some memorial of 
Christ in writing; which, instead of my voice, 
shall testify to you of him for ever.” 

The style, it will be seen from this, is that of 
our English New Testament, and the account 
given of the words of Jesus is very closely 
taken from the Gospels. Indeed, except one 
or two phrases gathered from tradition, such as 
“Verily for the sorrowful I am sorrowful, and 
for the sick I am sick,” no word is put into the 
mouth of Jesus himself which is not found in _ 
one or other of the synoptist Eyangelists— 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Some persons - 
are introduced, like Philochristus himself, whose _ 
names do not appear in the Gospels. Others, 
again, who are named in the Gospels, but with ~ 
little prominence, are represented as characters 
living, moving and speaking in the foreground . 
of that society which Philochristus knew. 

The name “ Lover of Christ” was, of course, 
assumed in later days. His former name was - 
Joseph. He was son of one Simeon, and was 
born in Sepphoris, the capital city of Galilee, — 
about four years before the death of King 
Herod. He is thus represented as being nearly — 
a contemporary of Jesus. The mention of — 
Sepphoris as the capital of Galilee at once ~ 
reminds us how differently things appeared to 
different eyes in those days. ‘There were two 
worlds within the little outline of Palestine : 
the one the native world—what the Jews saw 
in it and cared for in it ; and—more interesting — 
still for us—what those af the Jews who became ~ 
Christians saw and cared for. Outside of that — 
there was the view taken by the citizens of the 
Great Empire, whose castles, and palaces, and — 
theatres were planted down on the Holy Soil | 
for the use of the conquerors. Sepphoris was” 

a strong, well-garrisoned, Roman town. t yaees3: 

phus tells how the Jews in their fury rose = get 
the Romans here, and. how a great Roman 
army came upon them and took the citi y 
burnt it. Of all this the Gospel story k 
nothing. ‘The writer of this book may} ve 
introduced it here as the birthplace of his h : 
to bring forcibly to our minds at the outset 
fact that those two different worlds were th 

the world we see in the New Testament 
the world we read of in Josephus 
Roman histories and geographies. 

The Galilee of those times — “was 
troubles, the proud spirit of the Je 
chafing against their oppressors. Th 


here that in the fourth year of 
Joseph “the Rabbi Matthias was. 


terms: 


seg 


the golden image of an eagle whi 
had set up over the gate of the 


to bring succour to Sabina 
beset by the men of Jerus. 
called Antonia; and the | 
fought against them, and the 
was taken captive and cerucifi « 


*The writer is un ‘Sat 
Master of the London S wo be 


a 
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governor of Syria and commander of the 
troops which had come from Galilee. We 
read also of the child’s recollection of being 
brought back to Sepphoris after its destruction. 
The family had fled to the Caves of Arbela, as 
many of the Galileans then did, and when they 
came to seek their home, where Sepphoris 
stood there was not now one house standing : 
*‘ And I saw,” he says, ‘the bodies of many of 
my kinsfolk, which lay unburied and crying 
unto the Lord for vengeance. Yet the Lord 
sent no avenger.” 

Afterwards we hear how there stood up about 
this time divers to lead Israel; but they were 
no true leaders of the people, and the Lord 
had not sent them. Athronges the shepherd, 
aman of great stature, and Simon, one of the 
servants of Herod, the King, rose up in the 
South of Judah, but they both perished, and 
their followers were scattered. Again, about 
the time of the numbering of the people, when 
the decree went forth from the Emperor 
Augustus that all Israel should be taxed, there 
rose up Judas of Gamala. This was about the 
33rd year of the Emperor Augustus. The 
people came to Judas from all sides ; and he 
taught them that it was not lawful to pay 
tribute to Cesar, nor to call any man Master 
save God alone. At that time Joseph (or 
Philochristus) was some 13 years old, and he 
saw Judas when, with 1,000 men, he marched 
into Capernaum, and burned down the House 
of Customs there, and as he looked on his 
face and saw the number of his followers, he 
thought within his heart, ‘Surely the hand of 
the Lord is with this man, surely this is the 
Redeemer of Israel, even the Messiah to whom 
all the prophets bear witness, that he must rise 
and judge the land.” But five Sabbaths had 
not passed away before Judas also had been 
cut off; and all the men that were with him 
were either scattered to their homes or slain. 
In such descriptions we are made witnesses 
of the agitation of the Jewish people, their 
hope of a deliverance, and their many attempts 
to follow some likely leader. 


The coming of the Baptist John was an 
event which aroused much questioning in that 
circle to which Joseph belonged. In the 14th 
year of Tiberius Czesar, he says, a rumour went 
forth that a new prophet had of late appeared, 
John by name, the son of Zachariah a priest, 
who was calling the whole of Israel to repent, 
and to be purified with baptisms, prophesying 
that the Lord would soon send the Deliverer 
that was tocome. Some said that John him- 
self was the Messiah; others denied it, but 
said that the Lord had sent down Elias from 
heaven, and that John was Elias. Many other 
rumours also were noised abroad, and this 
rumour prevailed most, that “One from the 
East would come forth to rule the world,” 
which saying had spread even to Italy and 
Spain; and we in Galilee, says Joseph, thought 
that this conqueror from the East would be 
our Messiah. Some of the earnest spirits 
among them then held a conference in a little 
valley between Sepphoris and Nazareth (Sep- 
phoris having been in part rebuilt), when they 
discussed whether the hour had not now come 
to rise in greater numbers than ever against 
the Romans. One speaker painted well the 
state of the times: “While we sleep,” he said, 
»“the leaven spreadeth: Greek cities cover our 
land: our own cities are being defiled with 
Gentile abominations. They are stealing from 
us even our language. No man may earn a 
living now in Galilee unless he speak Greek. 
With Greek theatres and amphitheatres, and 
baths and market-placeg ; with Greek pictures, 


and images, and feasts, and games ; with Greek 
_ songs, and poems, and histories, they purpose, 


by easy degrees, to beguile the hearts of our 
_ young men from the religion of their forefathers. 
princes (the Herods) are Edomites in the 
of Rome. Our rich men long for the 


- Herod (Herodians). Our scribes, 
en, cry peace when there is no peace, 
the payment of tribute. Publicans 
and harlots bring down the wrath 

he nation, and go unpunished. 
as the meshes of the net 


wherein Rome is encompassing our city. And 
lo! the fowler layeth the net, and the silly bird 
stayeth still.” ‘That meeting broke up without 
any settled resolution, and some of them re- 
solved to go to Bethany, where John baptised, 
and to see and hear the prophet. John is 
described as we know him from the Gospel 
story, but all is here made very vivid and 
affecting to the eye and mind. 

The next incident in the life of Joseph, or 
Philochristus, is one that has a great significance 
for us, because it brings forward the connection 
between the ideas which afterwards prevailed 
in the Christian Church, and that system of 
philosophy and Bible interpretation which had 
arisen in Alexandria. Philochristus now went 
to Alexandria to pass some time with an uncle, 
who was one of the large community of Jewish 
settlers in the capital of Egypt. The Jewish 
scholars of Alexandria had for a long time 
been more or less deeply touched with the 
higher lessons of the Greek sages—especially 
Plato. And at this time there was a Jew, Philo, 
whose name stands out in a foremost place in 
the roll of the world’s Great Thinkers. — Philo- 
christus was taken to visit Philo, and one of 
the most interesting chapters of this book 
records the interview, presenting a clear and 
beautiful summary of the doctrines of Philo. 
Philo explained to him that he was not one of 
them that rejected the law of Israel: he dili- 
gently observed it, believing that it contained 
all knowledge and all wisdom. He considered 
that Moses was the greatest and most perfect 
of men, and that he attained unto the very 
pinnacle of wisdom. As for the wisdom of 
the Greek, it is but a handmaid in respect. of 
“our” wisdom, eyen as the slave Hagar was 
in respect of her mistress and Queen Sarah. 
Still, when Philo spoke of the Scriptures he 
said that there were two interpretations of every 
Scripture. There was first the outer meaning — 
which is as the body; but there was next the 
inner Spiritual meaning—which is, as it were, 
thesoul (the principle which Swedenborg adopted 
and applied). Again, speaking of the Revelation 
of God, Philo explained that, just as there is 
in human life the Thing (the Existence or fact) 
and the Word that revealeth the thing, even so 
there is on the one hand God—the true God, 
that which is; and on the other hand the Word 
of God (logos), who revealeth God. to the 
minds of men. We are here led to the 
vestibule of the Fourth (or Interpreting) 
Gospel, and learn whence it was that Christians 
were taught to speak of the Word which was 
God, and yet with God, and was the light that 
lighteth every man who cometh into the world. 
It was, we are made to see clearly, the Philo- 
nism of Alexandria that gave this language to 
the world. 


All these relations and descriptions form the 
background of the picture into which the 
Coming One is to be introduced, who should 
draw the hearts of all men unto him.  Philo- 
christus tells us that Jesus of Nazareth was 
first known to him as he was healing some who 
were possessed. As healer Jesus came to his 
mother’s house, after which he accompanied Jesus 
part of the way to Capernaum. Jesus of 
Nazareth, he says, did not speak many words 
by the way, but in all things he was different 
from the Rabbis and Pharisees. He looked 
on all things, and in all things seemed to see 
joy and gladness, taking note even of the 
smallest matters, such as the flowers of the 
field and the birds of the air, and also 
of the trees and the cornfields. | But most 
marvellous of all was the manner of his dealing 
with children. For so it was “that when we 
were passing by a hamlet about six furlongs 
from Sepphoris, a little child ran out from the 
door of a house even under the feet of our 
asses, insomuch that we had much ado to 
prevent the asses from trampling down the 
child. But when I rebuked the child some- 
what vehemently, Jesus chid me. And 
presently, after we had ridden on awhile .in 
silence, he turned to me and bade me always 
have respect unto little children. ‘For,’ said 
he, ‘these angels do always behold the face of 
my Father, which is_in heaven.’ ‘Then he 
added words still stranger and harder for me 

t 


to understand, that ‘Except a man were born 
again and became as a little child, he could in 
no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 

But our space will not allow us to present 
our readers to-day with more from these deeply- 
interesting pages. We shall, however, return to 
them once and again. Meanwhile, as to the 
theological position of Philochristus we have 
just this indication :—if asked, Why believest 
thou that Jesus Christ: is God? he would 
reply ‘‘(1) Because God is Love, and Jesus 
is Love; (2) Because God is might, and 
Jesus is might; and lastly, Because if Jesus 
was not indeed Divine, then must he needs 
have been a poor and deluded creature, 
unfit and unable to do any great work for the 
children of men. But it was surely a much 
more divine thing that the Word of God 
should come into the world as a poor man, 
and the child of the poor, as if to show that 
no estate of man is too low to be sanctified 
by the’ Divine Word; and that he should 
subdue all men unto himself not by force nor 
portents, but by love, patience, and suffering, 
submitting himself patiently to all the laws 
of the world ; yea, even to the law of death, 
and yet trampling over them all through the 
force of righteousness.” 

RRNA hed d-* 2 PE RS 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Go Usk: CH ere Ay NEE Ee, 

Our account of the proceedings of the conference 
of the Association held in the Essex-street Chapel, 
London, on Thursday the 13th, closed with the 
report of the paper read by Mr. Frank Taylor, 
of Bolton, on “Church Finance.” A discussion 
followed the reading of the paper. 

Mr. N. M. TAYLER thought that special sub- 
scription was the best mode of raising the income 
of a congregation. No doubt the offertory was a 
good way of getting at the poor; but he did not 
think it was a good way of getting at the rich; 
and though the sense of shame was not the 
highest sense that a person could have, still he 
believed it to be a right thing to attack that sense 
of shame if necessary, and a list of subscriptions 
was a proper way of doing so. By doing away 
with special seats they would to a large extent get 
over the difficulty with regard to class member- 
ship. No doubt there should be a minimum rate 
to constitute membership, and he, believed five 
shillings would be as good an amount as could be 
imagined ; but one member of the church had 
nothing directly to do with what another member 
gave. The proper way of looking at it was that 
there was a fair proportion of a person’s income 
which might reasonably be expected to be devoted 
to religious purposes. 

The Rey. T. W. FRECKELTON said it seemed to 
him that in ordinary congregations, where the 
area from which the income to be raised was 
small in proportion to the amount required, to 
depend upon an offertory mainly for the income 
would create a very serious difficulty in the way of 
benevolent work. The congregation was anxiously 
and urgently engaged in raising the necessary 
funds, and they seemed to have neither time nor 
disposition to raise money for any benevolent 
work, and as a rule in those congregations where 
the income depended upon the offertory very little 
was done that cost money, except supporting the 
ministry and keeping the doors open. Further, 
he was sure that the system hindered the growth 
of congregational feeling. The people came and 
went, they gave their twopence, and they con- 
sidered that that paid for the sermon, and there 
was an end of the whole business. In such con- 
gregations there was a lack of real home-like 
feeling. 

The Rev. A. CHALMERS wished specially to 
mention the plan by which the financial system of 
the Free Church of Scotland was carried on. 
That Church was the greatest financial success in 
Christendom. It was composed of nine hundied 
congregations, and raised upwards of half a million 
of money every year, and this could only be done 
by an admirably worked system of finance. 
Indeed it was done, as many of its enemies said, 
by “begging.” The plan of the Free Church 
was that a body of deacons was appointed, each 
of whom had charge of a small district. In 
the case of Unitarians he would not use the title 
of deacon, but would suggest that these districts 
should be under a member of the Committee. 
The deacon of the Free Church of Scotland col- 
lected the subscriptions of the Sustentation Fund 
once a month, and very frequently his wife and 
daughters did this for him. All these sums were 
handed in monthly to the central office in Edin- 
burgh, and if the usual amount was not forth- 
coming, a letter of remonstrance was sent from 
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head-quarters, which had the desired effect of 
keeping up the subscriptions. Of course, the 
Unitarian body could not carry out any such 
process of centralisation as that; but he thought 
the system of dividing the congregations into a 
number of districts or groups of families might be 
admirably worked. A large amount of money in 
the churches of Scotland was collected by means 
of the plate at the door; and he thought this plan 
might be introduced into their own churches with 
great advantage. There was no feeling of 
disagreeableness about it. The people dropped 
in their coppers, and sometimes their sixpences 
and shillings; and one advantage attending it 
was that the children were trained to the habit of 
giving, which adhered to them in after life. The 
great secret lay in teaching the children to give. | 

Mr. J. H. REYNOLDS, of Manchester, said that his 
experience of the offertory as a means of obtaining 
a sufficient amount of funds with which to pay for 
the services of their several ministers was that it 
had been an utter failure ; in fact, the funds col- 
lected by this means in the several chapels in the 
district fell so miserably short that they could not 
by any means maintain a minister. He belonged 
to what he would call the aristocratic Unitarian 
congregation in Manchester, and the seats had 
been thrown open, to give those who wished an 
opportunity of giving; but after watching the 
matter for three or four years, what was the result 
financially? There was a.large chapel in the 
very centre of Manchester, with two ministers 
sufficiently able, he supposed, to attract out of 
something like four hundred thousand people a 
sufficient number to hear them, and he had been 
to the chapel in the evening when there were from 
seventy to ninety people present, and the addition 
to the fund was just about sufficient to find money 
for the Committee to pay for advertising, but the 
practical point of giving the ministers that which 
they ought to receive was, he might say, simply 
nil. He thought that there should be a supple- 
mentary fund, to enable the congregation to do 
what they ought with regard to their ministers. 

Mr. RHODES thought that the system suggested 
of individual members placing themselves on a 
subscription list seemed to be the right one, 
as they would contribute what was fair and 
equitable, having regard to the whole of the 
circumstances under which they were placed. It 
must be admitted by all who have observed the 
tendencies of the age that the attendance at 
church very much depended on the style of the 
services. He thought the time was come when, 
in view of the tendencies of the age, it should be 
considered whether it would be advisable to make 
the services in their churches more ornate. 

After remarks from the Rev. H. Williamson, of 
Dundee, Mr. Herbert Bramley, of Sheffield, and 
the Rey. A. Webster, of Perth, 

The PRESIDENT said it was most essential 
that there should be a most cordial feeling 
with regard to financial matters between the 
minister and the congregation. First of all 
the minister should feel that the congrega- 
tion should do and were doing their best for 
him. Confidence would beget generosity. That 
confidence should be established not only by 
agreement between the parties at the first, but by 
every mode of organising that agreement, which 
was possible. The minister should know the whole 
resources of the congregation with regard to 
endowments, funds, and pew rents. He should be 
assured that he got what was intended for him, 
and then he would be satisfied; but if a certain 
sum was fixed as a maximum salary a very uncom- 
fortable feeling would be created if it was not 
reached. ‘The minister should be given to under- 
stand that if there was any increase of the pew 
rents or subscriptions during his ministry he 
should sooner or later have the benefit of it. All 
the members of the congregation should be fully 
informed of the condition of the funds, by annual 
statements of the list of subscriptions, the resources 
of the endowments, &c. Let the congregation be 
put in perfect harmony with their minister, and a 
great deal would be done towards encouraging 
benevolence. 

Rey. A. WORTHINGTON then read a paper on 

THE TERMS OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNION, 

The Rey. A. W. Worthington, after a personal 
reference, touched upon the marked indications ofa 
desire for union that have appeared during the last 
thirty years, alluding especially to Dean Stanley’s 
comprehension proposal, to the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, to the Old Catholic movement, and to the 
Free Christian Union among ourselves. He then 
proceeded to say that the most recent attempt at 
a broader religious platform has created consider- 
able excitement during the last twelve months. 
A section of the Independents is endeavouring to 
establish religious communion independent of dog- 
matic agreement. In May last the supporters of 
this movement expounded their views to a large 
meeting in the Cannon-street Hotel, and on the 
next day members of the Established Church and 
of various Dissenting bodies, including our own, 


joined together in worship. This movement 
meets with strenuous opposition, and if it seeks 
to organise itself into definite shape, it may be 
forced to secede from the old Independent body. 
It would perhaps do better to follow the example 
of the Free Christian Union, and freely confide 
in the power of God’s spirit of truth and love, 
rather than add another organisation which would 
only divide in the very effort to unite. 

Discussing the terms of religious communion, 
Mr. Worthington said: They are surely to be 
sought by us in the pages of the New Testament 
rather than in the creeds of Christendom, or even 
in the rules of our own Association. The subject 
clearly divides itself into two branches, viz. :—(1) 
The terms of religious communion among those 
who unite as a congregation of worshippers, and 
(2) the extent to which such congregations can 
hold religious intercourse with those who differ in 
more or less degree from their faith and ritual. 
The latter question we can alone consider to-day. 
We have not yet fathomed the wisdom of Jesus, 
and I recognise in him the very free-est teacher 
at whose feet we can sit. The New Testament 
may speak upon this subject with somewhat 
varying tones; but when we consider that the 
Jewish Apostles brought a sectarian spirit to the 
understanding of Jesus, that Paul had to deal 
with bitter opposition from the Jewish party, and 
recognise on the other hand that Luke may have 
been influenced by a desire to combine these 
opposing elements, we shall be surprised at the 
united voice with which they declare the broadest 
terms of religious communion. It appears to me 
that no one can be a true disciple of Jesus unless 
he is prepared to hold religious communion even 
with some who do not call themselves his disciples. 
For what did Jesus say and do himself? He 
joined in the worship of the Jewish Synagogue 
and Temple. He approved the faith of the 
Canaanite woman who besought him to cure her 
daughter. The Roman Centurion won the favour- 
able word, “I have not found so great faith—no, 
not in Israel.” He declares that men shall come 
from the East, and from the West, and from the 
North, and from the South, and shall sit down 
in the kingdom of God ; and announces as the 
terms of fellowship with himself: ‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
and my sister, and mother.” Obedience to God, 
which is thus announced as the bond of fellow- 
ship, is also the test of truth. “If any man will 
do God’s will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self.” It is the condition of salvation. “ Not: 
everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in Heaven.” 

The distinction, then, of the true child of God 
is the willingness to do His will. It is certainly 
not a dogmatic knowledge about God, or even a 
right knowledge as to His requirements from 
men, but the desire to do His will. If this be the 
real test of religious communion, who, we may 
next ask, is to apply it? The answer is—God ! 
The Saviour’s lesson on this point is conveyed in 
the parable of the tares sown in the field of wheat. 
The householder forbids his servants to gather 
and cast out the tares prematurely. The good 
and the evil are to mingle together in the field of 
the world till the angels separate them at its 
termination. The judgment is forbidden even to 
the servants of the householder—z.e., to the 
ministers of Christ. 

Mr. Worthington proceeded to refer to other 
teachings of Jesus, and to those of Paul, con- 
tinuing: The disciples were thus to have the 
strongest spirit of brotherly love. With all who 
sought to do the will of God they were to hold 
themselves in brotherly communion ; neither 
seeking to determine dogmatically what the will 
of God may be ; nor yet judging one another in 
matters about which a difference of opinion might 
arise. 

But this Christian brotherhood : this abstinence 
from mutual condemnation of each other's opinions ; 
this recognition of each other’s upright will and 
purpose, even though it should result in different 
opinions ; this unity of spirit amid difference of 
faith, does not cover the whole ground of religious 
communion. The act of worship has also to be 
considered. The lessons of both Old and New 
Testament strongly condemn idolatry. I suppose 
no one would contend that we could join in an 
act of worship with actual idolaters. Our Puritan 
descent at once raises the question as to whether 
the use of the crucifix may not be an act of 
idolatry. There is no need, however, to attempt to 
draw a nice line of distinction between idolatry 
and symbolism; for if there be any vital distinc- 
tion between the Unitarian and the Trinitarian 
faith, if we recognise that Jesus is a created being, 
we must hold ourselves apart from any act of 
supreme worship addressed to him, whether 
figured on the earth or glorified in heaven. The 
words of Jesus give us instruction in this matter. 
“ After this manner therefore pray ye, Our Father 


who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name;” and 
St. John records him as saying, “In that day ye 
shall ask me nothing.” A Unitarian cannot con- 
sistently with his faith join in any act of worship 
which is addressed to Jesus. 

However freely, therefore, we may hold our- 
selves towards our brethren, here is a limit which 
no spirit of united good wish can transgress. 
We may hold the spirit of religion to be con- 
sistent with every form of theology. We may be 
sure that God will accept the prayers of all His 
children by whatever name they may address Him, 
however imperfectly they may understand His 
nature, under whatever errors they may conceive 
His person. We may believe that He will accept 
the prayers and service which they offer in sub- 
mission to His will, even though they mistake 
His requirements; as when He blesses the faith 
of Abraham, while He forbids the sacrifice of Isaac. 
We may hold our brother’s conduct and opinions 
no bar to brotherly intercourse so long as they 
are not opposed to the manifest law of right. 
We may thus believe him, equally with ourselves, 
in a position to receive the Divine acceptance and 
blessing. But no recognised terms of religious 
communion can be settled between those for 
whom the object of worship is fundamentally 
different. The idolater cannot be admitted to 
communion with those who hold that the living 
God is an invisible Spirit. Those who believe 
in the Deity of Jesus, the incarnation of God ina 
body of created flesh, and those who hold that 
God is a Spirit not to be seen by fleshly eye, 
may attribute to their God the same attributes 
of wisdom and goodness, but their conceptions 
of His essence and nature are distinctly opposed. 
You cannot arrange terms for united worship 
which will entirely satisfy the conscience of both; 
for to do so you must either bid the Unitarian 
join in prayer to a created being, and an imper- 
sonal Spirit, or you must omit all prayer to two 
of the persons in the triune Godhead whom the 
Trinitarian holds himself bound to adore. 


It will be understood that in so decisive a 
statement, to which I have long felt myself re- 
luctantly reduced, 1 am referring only to definite 
terms for an organised intercommunion, to a 
“concordat” that could be arranged between 
different churches. It is surely possible, how- 
ever, to establish an occasional union for wor- 
ship of the Father. It is, I trust, permissible to 
join occasionally in worship whose expression is 
not altogether consistent with our own faith, and 
where religious communion must be partial, and 
not complete. It is an exquisite pleasure to me 
occasionally to attend the evening prayer of the 
Established Church in one of our national cathe- 
drals ; but when many years ago I was residing 
for three months in Wales, where the only acces- 
sible English service was the morning prayer of 
the: Establishment, I felt conscientiously com- 
pelled to abstain from habitually joining in it. 
My religious emotions and sympathies have rarely 
been more deeply stirred than when I stood amid 
the devout multitudes that knelt at the tinkling of 
the Sanctus bell in Continental churches of the 
Roman Catholic faith ; but even in such a moment 
of devotion my worship must have been utterly 
distinct from that which adored the elevated host 
as being miraculously changed into the flesh of 
God the Son. I would gladly arrange for an oc- 
casional interchange of pulpits between an ortho- 
dox. Dissenter and myself; but it must be under 
the express condition of addressing prayers to the 
Father only, which would make it an exceptional, 
however welcome an act. eae 

I find myself led to a somewhat remarkable 
conclusion, which would justify religious commu- 
nion wider in extent, but less complete in its 
character, than might have been anticipated. 

In a Jewish synagogue, in an Arab mosque, 
in the assembly of the Brahmo Somaj, worship 
would be addressed to a Divine Spirit, conceived — 
of as corresponding in essence, and to a great — 
extent in character with the Father whom we _ 
recognise, and probably the form of worship — 
would not greatly conflict with the feelings of a 
true disciple of Jesus. Yet between the Jew, the 
Mohammedan, and the Unitarian a very wide dis- — 
tinction of personal feeling, conviction and habit — 
renders any complete unity of religious life prac- — 
tically impossible. On the other hand, those who 
study the New Testament; whose characters an 
feelings are imbued with the spirit of its tea 
and whose religicus sympathies may be of the — 
closest nature, are practically debarred from any — 
complete and solid union for worship by d { 
ences in the form of their theology. The 7 
tarian and the Unitarian may be in almos 
sympathy as to the religious life, bu 
tions of the Deity are so distinct that 


en 


Ie 


except by special arrangement, which 
be rare, join together in worship. Even 
recent meetings for religious communion, 
the presence of Unitarians was expected, 
the hymns was an adoration of Jesus, and an 
an invocation of the Holy Spirit, = = 
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There may come a time, and I devoutly trust 
it is not.far distant, when these creeds that divide 
shall be recognised as merely human forms of 
thought ; when the Lord, whom they seek, with 
faltering tongue, to define, shall be seen to be 
more than they ; when men can understand, with 
Jeremiah, that they must no longer forsake the 
fountain of living waters, and hew them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water ; 


when they shall leave God free to call each of | 


his children as he will, and, like Eli, bid the 
listening ear of devotion to reply at once, “Speak 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.”. There may come 
a time when men shall trust God to lead their 
souls into communion with Himself, to let his 
word declare His truth, and his Spirit to bear wit- 
ness with their own, and teach them {how to 
pray. Then they will recognize that the same 
God worketh all things in all men, and will be 
ready to kneel devoutly, hand in hand with every 
worshipping brother, with the utterance of spi- 
ritual worship, in the attitude of expectant reve- 
rence ; and to feel that such sympathy in prayer 
enhances its truth and efficacy beyond measure. 
If the time seem far away, let us hail every effort 
that may be made to hasten its approach. I be- 
lieve that we, as Unitarians, would willingly run 
forward to meet any such advances ; and if I have 
thought it my duty to utter a word ’of caution 
lest we may forget, in our delight at such pro- 
posals, anything that is due to our Father and our 
conscience, 1 would also range myself in the 
front rank of those who are ready to offer and to 
grasp the right hand of an honest and sincere 
fellowship with any brother in the family of the 
Universal Father. 

The Rev. C. WICKSTEED said his opinion was 
that the terms of communion amongst the crea- 
tures of God were not to be found in any existing 
Church or in all existing Churches combined, but 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ himself. No doubt a 
portion of the spirit has been embodied in 
Churches, and that was the way in which the work 
of the world and the work of good had been 
practically promoted. But Jesus Christ had been 
degraded by having been made the head ofa great 
sect, and if Christians were in any way separated 
from any other branch of the human family they 
were not acting, or thinking, or feeling, in the 
spirit of our Lord. The terms of communion 


established by Jesus Christ were the communion 


of God with His creatures and His creatures with 
God, and if he appeared at this moment upon 
earth there was not a living creature to whom his 
spirit would not be bound by great affinities—not 
one who might not at once become his disciples. 
He would not confine himself to any existing 
Church, to any existing religion, to any existing 
nation, The spirit of Christ was co-extensive 
with the human family. Religious communion 
should not stop short of the communion of the 
sons of God with their Father in Heaven—the 
terms of communion laid down by Christ himself. 

The Rey. H. SOLLY thought there was a distinc- 
tion to be made between general religious 

_ communion and Christian communion. He could 
not understand how there could be Christian 
communion except on some dogmatic basis. 
Christian communion had been spoken of as if it 
was to be based upon obedience to God in refer- 
ence to the great commandment of love to God 
and love to man ; but these existed long before 
Christ appeared upon the earth. They were the 
practical bases of the Jews communion, but the 
Christian communion was a distinctly new 
departure, and had reference especially to the 
relation of the disciples to Christ, acknow- 
ledging his authority both as a ruler and as a 
teacher. Men must alway have various opinions; 
but where there was a deep true love and allegiance 
to Christ that ought to be sufficient to unite all 
his disciples ; but even that must be placed on the 
dogmatic basis of his authority as the Christ, the 
Son of God. 

The Rey. M. C. GASCOIGNE said the spirit of 
sectarianism had rendered Christianity obnoxious 
to many minds, and would do so until the world 
had learned the sublime principle “If ye are my 
disciples love one another.” This, in his opinion, 

was the only mode in. which the name of 

Christ could be made a sacred name, when all 

men should be as brothers recognising Christ as 
the head of the family, worshipping in the true 

f love and charity, the one only living and 


* 


_ T. C, CLARKE said it would be a most 
it sult of the Conference if they expressed 
arm sympathy with those fine-hearted 
ad lately in the metropolis and else- 
endeavouring to widen the bounds of 
ommunion. He thought that the 
n should show their deepest sympath 
e men who were struggling amid mu 
ty and semi-martyrdom among their 
he was convinced that the younger 
gregationalis a bi toa large 
them, They wanted to 
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be cheered by the enlightened thought of the 
country. It was the older men who were trying 
to crush out the movement in the Congregational 
body, The great practical aim of a meeting like 
that should be to give a warm expression of 
Christian sympathy without any reference what- 
ever to dogmas, to those men who were struggling 
to promote what would be a great social benefit to 
the religious opinion of the country. There was 
amongst them an earnest loving piety and devo- 
tion which Unitarians as a body would do well to 
imitate. 

The Rey. A. B. CAMM said that if the Congrega- 
tionalists who regarded Unitarianism as cold 
found that there was some recognition on the part 
of Unitarians of those truths that were enshrined 


| in the old dogmas, that were still the life of their 


spiritual blessing, there would be a broader basis 
for union than had yet been found. If their 
friends who had such an aversion to the name of 
Unitarianism could be led to feel that it did not 
only mean anti-Trinitarianism, but the great 
principle of the correlation of natural forces and 
spiritual forces, the gathering up of all that was 
good in all the systems past and present, he 
believed there would be a broader basis found for 
the communion which was one of the finest 
tendencies of the age. 

The Rev. R. SPEARS said that many Unitarians 
were not prepared to say that all- Christian 
societies should be formed upon an undogmatic 
basis, and, therefore, they could not enter into full 
sympathy withthe gentlemen who were forming the 
nucleus of the movement which had been alluded 
to; but there was one thing every Unitarian could 
do, they could worship with men every where, with 
every sect, and every nation—with the Jew and 
with the Mohammedan. 

Professor EVERETT said that in America he 


knew of no common general movement towards - 


any form of religious union between Unitarians 
and other Christian people, but the lines of 
distinction were slowly fading out. 

The Rey. E. B. WILSON (of Salem, Mass.) said 
as the dicussion had gone on he had felt -anew 
what he always felt at home—how safe it was to 
trust to their highest and deepest emotions in 
regard to a matter of this kind. His own thoughts 
had been almost precisely expressed by Mr. Wick- 
steed. Ifhe desired to follow most closely the 
dictates and spirit of Christianity he could find no 
other clue so clearly indicating its essense as those 
great guiding emotions of love to God and man. 
These things were very much a matter of temper- 
ment. He had none of that fear of vagueness 
which seemed to haunt so many, nor did he feel 
the anxiety of exactness of definition on these 
points. He began to suspect himself whenever 
he began to value definitions too highly—he 
suspected that something of the great natural 
world was to be excluded by these definitions. 

The Rev. A. W. WORTHINGTON having replied, 
the CHAIRMAN said there was extreme difficulty 
in arriving at any statement as to the terms of 
religious communion ; and the difficulty he thought 
arose from trying to establish a system before a 
clear idea was formed as to what was intended. 
The religious question underlay it all; he knew 
persons and Churches in which the idea of religious 
communion existed; but when these instances 
became — sufficiently numerous, no doubt some 
terms would be furnished, but those terms would 
not be arrived at in a hurry. 

Mr. H. BRAMLEY proposed a vote of thanks to 
the readers of the papers. 

Lr. S. S. TAYLER seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to, and the meeting terminated. 


THE SOIREE. 

MR. HERBERT NEW’S* RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 

On Thursday evening upwards of three hundred 
guests sat down to a collation in the Alexandra 
Palace ; HERBERT NEw, Esq., presided. 

The usual loyal toast having been patriotically 
responded to— 

The CHAIRMAN said it had been his happiness 
at the present meetings of the Association to hear 
of its increased prosperity in the abundant exten- 
sion of its useful work. The Association had now 
been placed on a wider basis than ever before ; 
those who lived in the different provinces had 
been encouraged to form themselves into separate 
societies in order that they might do their work 
with increased strength. Unitarianism was a 
useful and recognised power all over the country. 
He trusted that the future of the Association would 
be one of extended usefulnes and constant active 
work. He for one did not believe that Unitarian 
was an extinct word, or a word that had lost one 
item of it most important meaning. It was said 
with truth, that the Unitarian body was not defin- 
able, and that they were all more or less anxious 
to shake of the imputation of sectarianism. They 
were not distinctly definable; they had no 
common organisation which represented their 
Churches, and they did not require one. They 
stood upon a basis of distinct independency, and 
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they did not choose to delegate any portion of 
that independency to any body of men whatever 
—(applause). But the report showed that the 
propagandism of particular notions formed but a 
small part of their work. Their object was to 
assist to establish assemblies for the pure worship 
of God and the open and free recognition of 
Christianity everywhere where people would 
gather together and seek their aid and assistance. 
Not merely was there liberal and open thought, 
but pure and free worship, for unless the worship 
followed the thought, he for one should not feel 
disposed to go after it—(hear). They must work 
out their faith in all its lines with the greatest 
simplicity and the greatest earnestness for 
religious purposes. They had done this from age 
to age, and it had come to pass that wherever 
heretics had turned up the stigma of Unitarian- 
ism in some form or other had invariably attached 
to them; but they were now living in an age 
when it was no longer necessary for orthodox 
religions to show forth the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an essential one—(applause). This Unitarian- 
ism was a thing which they had felt bound to sup- 
port and to stand by, and in maintaining the name 
of which he wished the Society all success in the 
future. The position of Unitarians to the Esta- 
blished Church was that they were for the present 
Dissenters; but this was an ecclesiastical and not 
a doctrinal one. For the most part, he believed 
that the members of the Unitarian body were not 
desirous that they should continue Dissenters. 
Some looked for the principle of wide compre- 
hension, by which the Church would be what he 
would call vague enough to include everybody 
who was either indifferent to the forms of religious 
doctrine. or who wished to find a shelter for a 
profession of their own. He did not look forward 
in that direction, because he believed there must 
be honesty of thought in order to secure depth of 
religion, both at the present time and in all time 
coming. (Applause.) Some of them joined with 
their Dissenting brethren in endeavouring to 
promote the separation of Church and State— 
(applause)—and he might say that that purpose 
openly and honestly avowed by Dissenters every- 
where had come to be regarded by a great many 
Churchmen as not a declaration of hostility 
towards their religious interests. He believed 
their Church friends—if he might call them so— 
were willing to-recognise that they themselves 
would have great advantage if they joined in 
loosening the bond he had alluded to. That bond 
would be loosened, he believed, not from action 
from without, but from the operation of causes 
acting within the body of the Church ; and it was 
most important, when a great body of that kind 
was to break up, the Dissenters should be pre- 
pared to watch the progress of disestablishment 
in order that justice and equity might be done to 
the whole nation. (Applause.) Having alluded 
to the relations that subsisted between Unitarians 
and the different sections of the Established 
Church, he then alluded to the proceedings of 
the Independent body, and their action with 
regard to the late Leicester conference. He 
described them at that time as being in a state of 
panic, and he looked with honour and esteem to 
the position taken up by Mr. Baldwin Brown on 
that occasion. (Applause.) The competition of 
heresy on the one hand would lead to the compe- 
tition of orthodoxy on the other. They were both 
wrong, and the sooner they were reconciled on a 
firmer basis the better. They all wished for the 
widening of the basis of religious worship, and 
their highest aspiration was for that time to arrive 
when all should gather before the throne of God 
a multitude whom no man can number, when all 
those defects, differences, jealousies, heresies, and 
orthodoxies would pass away. But the widening 
of the basis of religious communion between the 
Independents of the older and the newer school 
and between themselves might become a fact, and 
in some instances it had become a fact. But what 
was their duty in regard to this? They must first 
show sympathy with the whole body ; in fact, they 
must make this religious communion before they 
began to discuss the terms of it. He believed 
that if they took a strict Protestant Puritan prin- 
ciple into their habits, thoughts, and feelings, they 
would be even freer than they were in some 
respects, and would find a large body of persons 
ready to sympathise with them on purely religious 
and not on secular grounds. There was, in his 
opinion, a defect at present in their body as to the 
great principle of faith. They were also defective 
on the side of worship. He did not like to hear 
preachers invariably judged by their sermons. 
Some preachers whom he most admired he had 
judged by the very simple test of reading the 
Scriptures, which convinced him that the man had 
felt the power of the Scriptures himself, and was 
reading it to others through his own heart. If 
they were satisfied with seeing crowded churches 
and with having their external senses impressed, 
and if these were to be put as factors in their 
religious belief and habits, they were in a very 
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dangerous condition. With all his heart he 
desired to see that respect for public worship 
which he remembered as a child. They had yet 
to make the poor feel that their religion was 
something not merely for them, but common to 
them. They ought to have the poor amongst 
them, and the Sunday schools were the means at 
present of reaching them. They ought to take 
up their position among the churches of Christen- 
dom as having the poor for their Christian 
- brethren, as having worship as a means of keeping 
alive their religious life, as having a belief that 
the honesty of a personal faith is the living factor, 
as having an assurance that they should be a very 
small part of that gathering together of the worthy 
and the true unless their methods became nobler, 
their ideas larger, their love deeper, and all their 
actions and associations tinged by a pure and 
perfect Christianity, (Applause.) 

Dr. ASPLAND proposed the toast of “ Civil and 
Religious Liberty all the World over,” and in 
doing so referred to Lord John Russell, who, full 
of years and honours, had just passed away. 
(Applause.) Looking abroad, there were many 
things that were very cheering. In France 
especially, a great conspiracy against liberty had 


ignominiously failed, and afforded great ground | 


for hope that at last that country was about to 
enjoy a period of freedom and prosperity. (Ap- 
plause.) At home, the state of things in respect 
to civil liberty was not so satisfactory as it might 
be. Certainly, at present, England was enjoying 
the blessings—if blessings they were—of personal 
government to an extent which was somewhat 
unusual, (Laughter.) All that was permitted to 
the people now was to shut their eyes and see what 
Lord Beaconsfield would send them. (Laughter.) 
He did not think that civil liberty was in any 
. danger, but it was necessary to be watchful, and 
when once the attention of the English people was 
directed to the necessity of preserving their 
liberties, the appeal to them would not be made 
in vain. (Applausé.) 

The Rey. H. W. PERRIS proposed “ Prosperity 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association.” 
He had many personal grounds for being deeply 
interested in the work of the Association. It was 
to him the large and general expression of forms 
of worship, and of liberty of religious association, 
which he had found after a temporary life of 
Christian ministry in a religious body of a more 
restricted range. It also served to symbolise 
the religious freedom in which they all so much 
rejoiced. 

The Rev. H. IERSON acknowledged the senti- 
ment. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET proposed a vote of 
thanks to the two ministers who conducted the 
religious services in Essex-street Chapel on Wed- 
nesday morning, and in doing so spoke highly 
of both the devotional service and the sermon. 

The Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, having gratefully 
acknowledged the kind sentiments which Mr, 
Street had expressed, 7 

The Rey. W. BINNS returned thanks for the 
kind way in which the sermon he had preached 
had been spoken of. It seemed to him that 
Unitarians had in many respects improved their 
position during the last few years.. He did not 
think that any of them would care about defining 
their limits, because they seemed so, wide that 
they would not really know where to fix the 
boundaries. No doubt they were all, in an 
historical sense, Christians, and they might fairly 
style themselves Christians, and personally he 
would look upon it as a very absurd thing to try 
to break loose altogether from their spiritual 
ancestry. He supposed that some kind of word 
other than Unitarian, which he considered etymo- 
logical, philosophical, and historical—wider even 
than Christian—would better define their con- 
dition. He was not there, however, to throw any 
apple of discord amongst them; because, if he 
remembered mythology rightly, the original apple 
of discord was thrown among questionable people. 
Juno wanted to be a domineering wife, and 
Minerva was rather cantankerous, and Venus was 
slightly loose. (Laughtef.) He should leave all 
this on one side, and should not attempt to 
define the sense in which he himself understood 
these words. It was unnecessary for him to do 
so. This was certain, that they were all Christian 
Unitarians in the general sense of the word. He 
believed they were all at one for the establish- 
ment of a free theology. All their representative 
men and financial organs said this. The //eva/d, 
which, according to its editors, had now alighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill, proclaimed that- from 
week to week ; and the Christian Life proclaimed 
that as the basis on which it rested ; and in quest 
of it the /zguirer ransacked the whole world of 
scientific and philosophical thought; and the 
Theological Review every quarter sheds down 
mystic beams of light from the place where 
its brilliant and untheological editor dwells. 
(Laughter.) He honoured all those people and 
every man that had waged a long complicated 


war with speculation and philosophy, and so 
endeavoured to build up a scientific theology. 
All they had a right to insist upon with respect to 
religious theories was that they should be regarded 
as stepping-stones towards a higher truth. No 
theory presented merely as a theory, so long as it | 
did not profess to be conclusive, ever tried his 
own patience; it only put him out when the 
people who had found that particular theory said, 
“Oh, this is the final goal.” As a labourer in 
scientific theology he protested against the 
doctrinal system of finality, even though it pro- 
fessed to stamp with infallibility the faith which 
was dearest to his own soul, for he hoped and | 
trusted that God had not finished his educational | 
work either with him or any one else. Mr. Binns | 
closed a long and excellent speech by observing 
that Unitarians found it possible to follow their 
religion in harmony with a free mind. They | 
could trust the perfect love of God which casts 
out fear; they could work for the establishment 
of a scientific theology ; and although they could | 
not be permitted to see the Temple arise, yet | 
they felt it would arise at the time to which the 
world was hastening when so many bad things 
would pass away, and when so many good and 
better things would take their place. For the 
rest—if he might venture upon such an assertion— 
“The Monarch and the Anarch will pass away, 


And the dawn will break, and morn awake 
In the light of a better day.” 


(Loud applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN then, in the name of the 
Association, welcomed the visitors, mentioning 
specially the names of Mons. Le Pasteur Dide, 
from Paris; Mr. William Kay, from Adelaide, 
South Australia; the Hon. Mr. Everett, of 
Harvard College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. Mr. 
Willson, of Massachusetts. There was, he said, 
a brotherhood-amongst Unitarians everywhere ; 
but this was especially the case between English 
Unitarians and their brethren in America. 


LIBERAL RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

M. DIpE, in reply, spoke in French to the 
following effect: I have the pleasure and the 
honour to salute the English Unitarians in the 
name of the liberal Protestants of France, and 
especially in the name of the liberal Protestants 
of Paris. Many sympathies and remembrances 
unite us. You have been for us, in the midst of 
our strugeles and our trials, the best of friends 
and the most devoted of brethren. Athanase 
Coquerel was accustomed to say that he found 
himself at home when he was with you. Among 
you, indeed, he found sincerity and elevated con- 
victions, an indomitable love of truth, desire for 
progress in all its forms, hate of fanaticism, of 
hypocrisy, and of spiritual tyranny. After telling 
you of our affectionate and grateful feelings 
towards you, it is my duty to speak of what 
Protestantism is doing in France, and of important 
progress. We are but small in number—a few 
thousands only amidst forty millions of people, | 
but we are great in influence. Of the nine 
ministers who guide the destinies of our dear 
French Republic, five are Protestants. In the 
academies, in the high administrative functions, 
in the arts, in the great industries, we find the 
Protestants. Such men as M. Taine, the illus- 
trious author of the A/zstory of Literature in 
England, have their children baptised by liberal 
pastors; M. Renan, the author of the Zzfe of 
Jesus, sends his daughter to our friend Etienne 
Coquerel for a course of religious instruction. 
These are signs for rejoicing. But there is the 


@. W. Clayden, H. A. McGowan, C. C, Nutter, 


reverse of the medal. Those Protestants, who, 
united, could transform France, are divided—tear 
each other to pieces. They are the one to the 
other as the Capulets to the Montagues. Their 
best forces are lost in sterile and grievous quarrels. 


it existed in that country, he would give the names 
with little hesitation, of Channing and Martineau; 


Channing had laid the foundation and Martineau F 
the presiden 

made a ir 
| John E 


had been able to build upon it. With regard to_ 
the Unitarian life in America, he would simply say 
that was very much the same as in this country, 
and that they were working more harmoniously 
than they had for years. Late al Uitoey 
The Rev. E. B. WILSON, of Salem, Mass., also_ 
replied, and spoke of the warm feelings the | 


- dP 


pelled to cut them down. 


é 


Unitarians in America entertained towards their 
brethren in England. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the stewards, 
on the motion of J. T. PRESTON, Esq. 

Mr. BICKNELL, the President for the ensuing 
year, then took the chair, and after a brief address 
acknowledging the honour conferred upon him, he 
proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
which was duly acknowledged, and the meeting 
seperated at nine o’clock. 

MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

The proceeding of the Anniversary week were 
brought to a close by an exceedingly pleasant open 
meeting of the London Ministers’ Conference, at 
Dr. Williams’s Library. There were about forty 
ministers present, presided over by the Rey. Dr. 
Sadler. The proceedings of this Conference are 
always regarded as private, and therefore, much 
to our regret, we cannot report the very valuable 
and interesting discussion which took place ; but 
it is permissible to record that a paper was read 
by the Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., on “Some 
Changed Aspects in our Ministry,” and that the 
speakers were the Revs. A. Chalmers, J. Worth- 
ington, R. A. Armstrong, A. W. Worthington, E. 
B. Wilson, and H. Solly. 2 


During the meetings, in addition to the names 
we gave last week, there were present H. Y. Brace, 
financial secretary, and the following vice-presi- 


dents: Lady. Bowring, Miss Anna Swanwick; 


Revs. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., Dr. Sadler ; 
Messrs. F. Collier, E. Lawrence, D. Martineau, 
R. Pinnock, and J. Troup; also, the Hon. -W. 
Everard, and Mr. W. Kay, of Adelaide, Australia ; 
Sir Rowland and Lady Wilson, Drs. .Aspland, 
Haward, Higginson, and Longstaff;.Revs. Pro- 
fessor Everett, Cambridge, U.S.A. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A., C. B. Upton, B.Sce.; Revs. J. T- 
Whitehead, Dendy Agate, B.A., James Panton 
Ham, M. C. Gascoigne, E. M. Geldart, M.A, 
C. Howe, J. Bevan, J. Heywood, J. Taylor, C.. 
Corkran, R. E. Birks,’ J.. D. HirsteSmaythyeds. 
Blackburn, A. N. Blatchford, B.A., J. Marten, 
W. Blazeby, B.A., C. D. Badland, M.A, T. B. W. 
Briggs, J. A. Brinkworth, A. B. Camm, T. B. 
Broadrick, A. Chalmers, T, W. Chignell, W. A. 
Clarke, C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., RAC Demag ae. 
Drummond, B.A., Eli Fay, E. R. Grant, 

Jones, P. M. Higginson, M.A., Rowland’ 


ill, 


G. Carter, J. C. Odgers, B.A. H. W. Perris, 
Richard Pilcher, B.A., W. A. Pope, Harold Rylett, 
W. Robinson, R. Shaen, M.A, J. H ith 
J. Trist, W. Carey Walters, A. Webster, C. 
Wellbeloved, W. Whitelegge, M.A., B. W 
A. Worthington, J. P. Hopps, J. C. Means, | 
Odgers, M.A., J. Owen, R. Crompton Jone 
A. Macdonald, M.A.; Alderman Manfield, 
cillor Mathers, Joseph Lupton, Ceorghs 
Herbert Bramley, Hugon Taylor, H. Bl 
Herbert Burroughs, T. Huxtable, J. E. 

J. H. Brooks, J. Fretwell, and G, J. Hol 
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THE annual meeting of this Assembl 
at Southport yesterday. The day was 1 
the chapel was crowded. The devotione 
was impressively conducted by the Rey. ¢ 
and the sermon was preached by the 
Lunn, from Hebrews, xi., 1—“‘Faithi 
of things not seen.” The preacher 
not here to-day to re-assert our princif 
that stood unchallenged. We had 
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suggestions, which, if practically carried out, teachers 
might see their way to make the Sunday school a more 
beneficial institution than perhaps it has been in the 
past. One suggestion was that collective lessons should 
be given in place of class lessons; and he urged that the 
introduction of more singing between lessons would tend 
to interest and bring out the religious element in our 
scholars. The meeting was addressed by the President, 
the Revs. W. Matthews, H. S. Solly, M.A., Messrs. 
John Mackie, Anderton, and Hartley. After a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Heys for his instructive and most valuable 
paper, the conference was brought to a close by a reply 
from Mr. Heys, the singing of a hymn, and the 
benediction, 


CoLYTON.—A respected correspondent writes to us 
in reference to recent statements as to the population of 
this town and the attendance at the Unitarian Sunday 
school. The last census, he says, makes the population 
of Colyton, inclusive of the village of Colyford, to be 
2,500. He doubts the accuracy of the figures given by 
Mr. Dare, as representing the number of children 
attending the Sunday school; but the question here 
assumes too much of a personal form for our columns. 

DEwsBURY.—A tea party was held on Saturday, 
June 8th, to bid farewell to the Rey. J. H. Smith 
before leaving our church for Sydney, New South 
Wales, where he is to take charge of the Unitarian 
pulpit. Invited friends of neighbouring town visited 
us on this occasion. After tea, an artistically-written 
address, expressing the thanks of the congregation to 
Mr. Smith for his valuable services during the years of 
his ministry, was presented to him. Speeches, songs, 
and pianoforte recitals followed, and finally Mr. Smith 
spoke in eloquent words, reviewing the years of his 
pastorate. concluding by bidding the assembly good bye. 
On Sunday, June 9th, at the evening service, Mr. Smith 
preached his farewell sermon to a full congregation, 

HUDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH.— 
The Sunday-school anniversary, with assistance of the 
Philharmonic Society’s orchestra, came off duly last 
Sunday. The church was full in the morning, in the 
evening to overflowing full, benches having to be pro- 
vided. Great satisfaction was expressed at the improve- 
ment of the service by the orchestral addition. The 
offertory music was especially taking. Hopes were 
freely expressed that this union of choir and orchestra 
and organ would become an oft-repeated exercise in the 
devotions of the church. We regret to say the col- 
lection can hardly be considered commensurate with the 


’ size and character of the congregation assembled—being 


but 47. 8s. 
and justify. 
LEICESTER : 


However, the state of trade may explain 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Since 


- September last a literary class, for the study of English 


authors, has been held in connection with the above 
place. The session was opened by the Rey. J. J. 
Wright reading a paper on ‘‘ Books: how to choose and 
how to use them.” In beginning the literary class it 
was carefully explained to all members that the object of 
meeting together was not merely elocution and dramatic 
recital, but rather an earnest attempt to understand and 
appreciate the mind and heart of an author, This aim 
has been kept in view throughout the year. The meet- 
ings have been well attended by both old and young 
people. They have read and studied together from 
twenty to thirty shorter poems of Longfellow, Shaks- 
pere’s ‘‘Macbeth,” and the whole of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In 
Memoriam.” This latter study, it is felt, has been quite 
an education in itself. Last Tuesday week the year’s 
work was brought to a close by the members meeting to 
take tea together; after which Mr. Wright read a paper, 
covering the whole ground gone over, and explanatory of 


the plan and details of the ‘‘In Memoriam.” 


LIvERPOOL: UNIVERSITY DISTINCTION.—Mr, T, 
Thornely, LL.B., of Liverpool, who was the senior in the 
history tripos of 1877 and second in the law tripos of 
1876, has been elected a Whewell scholar in moral 
philosophy and international law in the University of 
The value of the scholarship is £50 per 
annum, and it is tenable for four years. Mr. Thomas 
Thornely is the son of Mr. James Thornely, a well- 
known Liverpool Unitarian. 

UNITARIAN HoME MIssIONARY BoaArp.—At the 
last committee meeting of this institution, of fifteen 
candidates for admission, eight were admitted—namely, 
Messrs. Francis Martin Blair, of Raloo; William Davies, 
of Aberdare; William Fielding. of Ballymena; Peter 
Holt, of Astley; Alfred Lancaster, of Padiham ; William 
Parry, of Carmarthen; James Ruddle, of Trowbridge; 
and Harry Bodell Smith, of Lei-ester. In view of the 
fact that the Board will, during the next session, which 
commences in September, have the unprecedented 
number of twenty students, we are confident that our 
readers will willingly render it the increased support, 
without which it will be wholly unable to meet the 


enlarged demands upon its funds. 


Wuirpy.—The Unitarian Chapel at this place was 


re-opened for divine worship on the 16th inst., after 


haying been closed for the annual cleaning. The 

reacher was E. Wiseman, Esq., of York ; and the day 
bein Trinity Sunday in the calendar of the orthodox, 
he discoursed in the morning from I. Cor., viii., 6— 


rs 
oe *<To us there is but one God, the Father ;” and in the 


ing from Matt., xxii, 42—‘‘ What think ye of 
?” The congregations were good (that of the 
- much above an average), and included several 

friends, chiefly men, who were most attentive, 
ions were argumentative and eloquent, and 
st be most powerful in the shaking of the dry 


: > in arms of their well-to-do mother church 
established in this realm. 


YLICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. ae 
mn), J. W. (London), J. K. RB. 
FlPo be pares / 


y, and the giving of life to those who | 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, morning and evening, Mr. T. 
Wigley will preach. 

DEVON PORT.—On Sunday morning at 11, and evening at 6 30, 
discourses by the Rev. J. Longland, on “ Science and Religion,” 
and ‘ Fear.” 

FAILSWORTH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and évening at 
6 30, sermons by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. At 2 30, children's 
service by Mr. John Reynolds, 

GORTON.—On Sunday, school sermons. Morning, by the Rev. 
G. H. Wells, M.A.; evening, at 6 30, by the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A. 

HALE.—On Sunday, at 3, annual school sermon by the Rey. T. 
Lloyd Jones. 

LONDON: MancuesterR New Coittece.—On Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, annual examination ; old students’ dinner 
on Wednesday; and on Thursday, annual meeting of trustees. 

MANCHESTER: Stranceways.—On Sunday, school festival; 
morning and evening, by Rev. A. Payne. Afternoon address to 
children by Mr. William Hough. 

MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION.—On Sunday, sermons and 
collections in aid of the Union at West Bromwich, 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at 11, service in 
Pendyfiryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. John Gow. 

SALE.—School sermons ; on Sunday morning, at 10 45, by Rev. 
tae Wicksteed, B.A.; evening, at 6 30, by Rev. T. Lloyd 

ones. 


Birth. 


VANCE—On Wednesday, the r2th inst., the wife of Rev. G. H. 
Vance, of Dukinfield, of a daughter. 


Marriages. 
JONFS—WARREN.— On the 13th inst., at St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Stenney, Charles Edwin, son of E. Tones, of Kennington, to 
Priscilla, eldest daughter of W. G. Warren, of Mile End and 
Peckham. 
PALMER—F® ANCIS.—On 17th inst., Alfred Neobard Palmer, 
to Fsther, youngest daughter of the late John Francis, civil 
engineer, both of Manchester. 


Deaths. 


ASHWORTH—On the x1th of May, at Shawclough, Newchurch, 
Mary, beloved wife of Richard Ashworth, aged 58 years. 

BARLOW—On 16th inst., at 57, Beaumont-street, Liverpool, 
George Barlow, aged 24, an earnest teacher and helper at the 
North End Mission. The deceased was a candidate for admis- 
sion to the Home Missionary Board in the ensuing term, and 
had passed the Committee. 

FPAWORTH—On May r8th, at his residence, Waterfoot, New- 
church, Richard Haworth, in his 86th year. 

HOLT—On the r2th inst., at Piercy, Newchurch, Susannah Holt, 
in the 30th year of her age. 

NORTHEY—Tune rsth, at Alexandra Villa, Watts’-road, Tavi- 
stock, Elizabeth, widow of the late Gilbert Northey, Esq., aged 
82 years. 


PRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, held in 
Fssex-street Chapel, Strand, London, on Wednesday, June r2th, 
1878, 


HERBERT NEW, Eszq., in the Chair, 


The Treasurer's Accounts and the Report the Executive 
Committee having been read, the following Resolutions were 
passed :— 

Moved by the CHarrMAN, seconded by the Rev. A. 


Payne:— 
“That the Reports of the Committee and Treasurer be received 
and adopted, and printed for circulation.” 


Moved by James Hopcoop, Esq., seconded by R. Prn- 
Nock, Esq. :— 
‘That Mr. Henry S. Bicknell be requested to accept the office 
of President for the ensuing year.” 


Moved by F. Netrrierotp, Esq., seconded by the Rey. 
R. E. B. MAcLe.ian :— 

“That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the retiring 
Committee for their services during the past year ; that the election 
of the Executive Committee be now made, and that Mr. R. 
mionock: and Mr. I. S. Lister be appointed Scrutineers for this 
election.” 


Moved by the Rev. W. A. Crarxs, seconded by the Rey. 
J. Birxs :— 
“That the Vice-Presidents and Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondents be elected as follows :— 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Thomas Avison, Esq., Lrverpool 
T. W. Bagehot, Esq., Langport, Taunton 
William Blake, Esq., Ilminster 
Lady Bowring, Exeter 
H. A. Bright, Esq., Liverpool 
G. B. Brock, Esq., Swansea 
George Buckton, Esq., Leeds 
Rey. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., London 
W. Clark, Esq., Nottingham 
Joseph Clephan, Esq., Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Joseph. Cliff, Esq., Leeds 
Charles Cochrane, Esq., Stourbridge 
T. Colfox, Esq.,. Bridport 
F. Collier, Esq., London 
Samuel Courtauld, Esq., Gosfield Hall, Halstead, Essex 
Rey. H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., Birmingham 
. M. Darbishire, Esq., Belfast ; 
. W. Dowson, Esq., Norwich 
harles Ellis, Esq., J.P., Maidstone 
Richard Enfield, Esq., Nottingham 
W. Evans, Esq., London 
Joshua Fielden, Esq., M.P., Nutfield Priory, Nutfield, Surrey 
Sai be ea Esq., Royston 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A., Manchester 
T. F. Gibson, Esq., Tunbridge Wells 
ohn Grundy, Esq., Summerseat,’ Bury, Lancashire. 
. T, Hart, Esq., London 
ichard Harwood, Esq., Pendleton 
Rev. H. Hawkes, B.A., Portsmouth 
se Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., London 
ev. E. Higginson, Swansea 
Rev. T. Hincks, B.A., F.R.S., Clevedon 
William Hollins, Esq., Mansfield 
anus Hopgood, Esq., Clapham Common 
. H. James, Esq., Merthyr 
Timothy Kenrick, Esq., Birmingham 
James Kitson, Esq., Leeds 
Alderman William Lawrence, London 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., Ald., M.P., London 
Fdwin Lawrence, Esq., LL.B., London 
oseph Lupton, Esq., Leeds 
. E. Mace, Esq., Tenterden 
ev. T. L. Marshall, Brixton 
David Martineau, Esq., 
C. Moore, Esq., Bath 
I. R. Mott, Esq., Birmingham 
oseph Munn, Esq., ‘Tenterden 
erom Murch, Esq., Bath 
ev. S. C. Nelson, Downpatrick 
Herbert New, Esq., Evesham 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., London 


H. Follett Osler, Esq., Birmingham 
R. Peacock, Esq., Gorton Hall 
Robert Pinnock, Esq., Newport, Isle of Wight 

. I. Preston, Esq., London 

. P. Price, Esq., Tibberton Court, near Gloucester 

W. Rathbone, Esq., M.P. 

Harry Rawson, Esq , Manchester 

Dr. Ritchie, The Grove, Belfast 

Rev. J. Robberds, B.A., Cheltenham 
W. Robertson, Esq., Belfast 

Dr. Russell, Birmingham 

Rev. Dr. Sadler, London 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq., London 
i B. Smith, Esq., London 

ev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, Carmarthen 

Rev. Robert Spears, London 
The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., London 
Miss Anna Swanwick, London 
S. Seaward Tayler, Esq., London 
Rey. J. H. Thom, Liverpool 
Christopher J. Thomas, Esq., Bristol 
John Tribe, Esq., Rochester 
John Troup, Esq., London 
John Warren, Esq., Edinburgh 

Rey. G..H. Wells, M.A., Gorton 

Rey, C. Wicksteed, B.A., Croydon 

P. J. Worsley, Esq., Clifton 
James Wrigley, Esq., Windermere 


HOME CORRESPONDENTS, 

Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., Nottingham 
Rey, Goodwyn Barmby, Wakefield 
Rey. W. Binns, Birkenhead 
Rev. J. Birks, Taunton 
Rey. James Black, M.A., Stockport 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., Bristol 
Herbert Bramley, Esq., Sheffield 
Rev. Thomas Carter, Rochdale 
Rev. A. Chalmers, Cambridge 
Rey. W. H. Channing, B.A., London 
Rev. T. W. Chignell, Exeter 
Rey. C, Clarke, F.L.S., Birmingham 
P. W. Clayden, Esq., London 
Rey. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., Bolton 
G. S, Coxwell, Esq., Southampton 
G. B. Dalby, Esq., Preston 
Rey. T. R. Dobson, Brighton 
Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Hyde 
Rev. R. B. Drummond, B.A., Edinburgh 
‘ T. Ellerbeck, Esq , Liverpool 

ey. George Fox, Park Lane, Wigan 
Lory Fretwell, Esq., London 

=. A. Fuhr, Esq., Belfast 
Rey. E. M. Geldart, M.A., Croydon 
Rey. D. Griffith, Cheltenham 
Rev, J. Page Hopps, Leicester 
Rev. C. Howe, London 
Rey. R. J. Jones, M.A., Aberdare 
A. L. Knox, Esq., Glasgow 
Rev. T. Leyland, Burnley 
Rey. J. T. Marriott, Manchester 
Rev. D. Matts, Ballymoney 
Rey. W. Mellone, Kidderminster 
Rey. J. K. Montgomery, Chester 
Rey. D. Maginnis, Stourbridge 
Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., Bridgewater 
Rey. J. Orr, Comber 
Rey. A. Payne, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Rev. H. W. Perris, Norwich 
Rev. W. A. Pope, Chelmsford 
Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A., Manchester 
. W. Robinson, Crewkerne 
. R. Shaen,; M.A., Royston 
y. W. Sharman, Plymouth 
y. J. G. Slater, Mossley 
. J. D. H. Smyth, London 
. S. A. Steinthal, Manchester 
A. O'D. Taylor, Belfast 
Rev. D. Thompson, Belfast 
Rey. G. H. Vance, B.D., Dukinfield 
Rev. W. C. Walters, Whitchurch 
Rev. W. Whitelegge, M.A., Cork 
C. Woollen, Esq., Sheffield 
Rey. A. W. Worthington, B.A., Mansfield 
Rey. Jeffery Worthington, London 
Rey. John Wright, B.A., Bath 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 
France—M. Auguste Dide, Paris; Dr. Reville. 
SwitzzrLtanp—Professor Chastel, Geneva; Dr. Lunge, Zurich 
Iraty—Professor Bracciforti, Milan. A 
Huncaryv—Hon. Alexis Jakab; John Paget, Esq., Klau- 

senberg. 
GrrMAnyY--Dr. Bluntschli; Dr. Manchot. 
HorLranp—Professor Kuenen ; Professor ‘Viele. 
IckLanp—Rey. M. Jochumsson. ~ 
America—Rev. Dr. Bellows, Rev. Dr R. Laird Collier, Rev 
Robert Collyer, Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. C. Mayo. 
Canava—Rev. Dr. Cordner, Montreal. 
AusTRALIA—Rey. J. C. Woods, Adelaide; 
Melbourne. 
Inpia—Rey. C. H. A. Dail, Calcutta; Rev. William Roberts, 
Madras. 


Miss Turner, 


Moved by JoszrH Lupton, Esq., seconded by the Rev. 
J. Estiuin CARPENTER :— 

© Fhat the following gentlemen be appointed to the respective 
offices for the ensuing year:—Treasurer, Mr. S. S. Tayler; 
Secretary, Rev. Henry Ierson; Financial Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Y. Brace; Solicitor, Mr. Walter C. Venning; Auditors, Mr. N. 
M. Tayler, Mr. Henry Sharpe, Mr. Jesse Fagg; Trustees, Mr. 
D. Martineau, Mr. H. S. Bicknell, Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., 

M.P., Mr. S. S. Tayler.” 


Moved by the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, seconded by Mr. 
Councillor J. S. Matuers, and the Rey. W. BLazeny :- 

“That this Meeting observes with satisfaction that a con- 
siderable addition has been made during the past year to the 
regular income of the Association, and expresses the hope that 
the continued efforts of the Committee to augment the resources 
of the Association will be cordially seconded in the towns and 
districts in which the canvass has been for a time deferred.” 

Letters were read from Germany, Holland, and France, and 
it was 

Moved by the Rev. Aex. Gorpon, seconded by the Rev, 
A. CHALMERS :— 

“That this Meeting receives with pleasure the friendly com- 
munications which have been presented from the Liberal Associ- 
ations of the Continent, and expresses its cordial interest in the 
success of the religious reforms which they seek to promote; 
that the Meeting heartily welcomes M. le Pasteur Dide, the 
representative of the Liberal movement in the Reformed Church 
of France; Mr. George Boros, our honoured guest from the 
community of the Unitarians of Hungary ; and the representatives 
of the American Unitarian Association, the Rey. Professor Dr. C. 
Everett, and the Rey. Edmund B, Willson.” 

Moved by the Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON, seconded by 
Grorce BucKkTon, Esq. :— 

“That this Meeting regards with interest the diffusion of 
Unitarian principles in the British Colonies, and cordially wel- 
comes the visit of Mr. William Kay and the Hon. W. Everard 
from Adelaide, South Australia. 

“hat this Meeting rejoices to learn that at the desire of the 
Unitarians of Sydney. baw South Wales, a Minister from England 
is about to reopen Religious Services in that place, and heartily 
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mate the Re». J. Henry Smith every success in the important 
work which he has undertaken.” 


Moved by the Rev. R. Spears, seconded by JAMES 
Puitp, Esq. :— 

“That this Meeting heartily welcomes the Missionaries and 
Representatives of Missionary Societies from various parts of: the 
United Kingdom, and expresses warm sympathy with every effort 
to promote the principles of Unitarian Christianity.” 


Moved by T. CHATFIELD CLARKE, Esq., seconded by 
Herpert BraMbey, Esq. :— 

“That this Meeting fully s eee with the expressions 
of congratulation and respect which were offered to the venerable 
Statesman, the late Earl Russell, on the occasion of the Fiftieth 
Amniversary of the Repeal of the Corporation and Test ‘Acts. 


“That the Meeting recalls with satisfaction the numerous civil 
and religious reforms which have been effected in this country 
during the last half century, but that it cannot consider the great 
work of Liberal Reformation complete so long as any vestige 
remains of civil privilege on account of religious beliefs, whether 
in regard to endowments or fellowships in the chief National 
Universities, or the allowed teaching of denominational creeds in 
schools supported in whole or in part by public money, or the 
exclusion of Dissenters as such from the free use of the parochial 
burying-grounds, or the national maintenance of public worship 
in connection with any favoured Church or religious sect. 


Moved by the Rev. H. Austin, seconded by the Rev. H 
WILLIAMSON :— 
“That the thanks of the Meeting be presented to the Rev. 
James Panton Ham for his kindness in allowing the use of the 
Chapel for the Anniversary Meeting of the Association.” 


Moved by the Rev. W. H. Porr, seconded by the Rey. J. C. 
ODGERS :— 

‘““ That the hearty thanks of the Meeting be given to the Presi- 
dent for his many valuable services to the Association during the 
past year.’ 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT :— 

“The thanks of the Meeting were given to the Scrutineers, Mr. 

Pinnock and Mr. Lister.” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. Akroyd 
L. M. Aspland, Esq., LL.D 
Henry S. Bicknell, Esq. 
T. C. Clarke, Esq. 
IPoW Clayden, Esq. 
F. Collier, Esq. 
C. J. G. Filoart, Esq. 
Rev. T. W. Freckelton 
ele Mart, Msg: 
James Heywood, ea: 7 MAA. DR. 
James Hopgood, E 
Sir James C. Laer: Bart., M.P. 
F. Lawrence, Esq., LL.B. 
Rev. T. L. Marshall 
David Martineau, Esq. 
W. Shaen, Esq., M.A 
Ws Spiller, Esq. 
Miss Anna Swanwick 

. Troup, Esq. 

. M. Wade, Esq. 
Rev. P. H. W cchataed, M.A. 


HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Roe NEW UNITARIAN 


CHURCH. 
MrnisTER: REV. WM. BLAZEBY, B.A. (Member of the 
School Board.) 

This new church, now in course of erection, is of the Gothic 
style, with spire 1 o feet high. Total cost about £3,100, including 
4560 for site, secured on advantageous terms, and fronting a prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. Accommodation for 320. The old chapel will 
be used for educational purposes. The congregation have done 
their very utmost, and therefore appeal with all the more confidence 
to Unitarian friends of other places for further generous assistance, 
so that their new church may be finished clear of debt. 

4500 more required. 


Subscription List as under :— 


s. d. 
Rotherham Congregation (including bazaar).....-.... 1000 0 O 
Ditto ditto additional effort .......... IoI 0 O 
Rey. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., minister .........+----++4+ 100 0 O 
British and Fore gn Unitarian Association .......... 400 0 0 
Mr. J. Dufton, per Miss Dufton, Rotherham ........ Be Geo 
Rev. Dr. Faldinz, Rotherham College. Se ae! oa 2 2 ‘oO 
Mr. Councillor Wrige, Rotherhamistuc tec ccow ais 5 OF 0 
Robert Owen, Esq., Rotherham ..........2.2+--+0+- I0 10 0 
— Haywood, Esq., per Miss Owen, Rotherham...... 5 0 0 
— Bakewell, Esq., per Miss Owen, Rotherham ...... amt 110 
Other Friends, per Miss Owen, Rotherham.......... I 10 0 
1633 7 0 
SHEFFIELD: Uprerk CHAPEL AND UpPpERTHORPE CHAPEL— 
Reyes ls Fide ire ee eset ieee osietarn tahete scat 10 
Thomas Jessép; Esq., J. Rt Seer ae 100 
Mis. SICMROE nse scgtemanig 4is:0i0, 1.00 e es EES Pass 50 
Mr. Herbert Bramley 25 
MFR GH ELODSOM sy lee ate sete eran ine sini olafe 20 
Mr. Michael Hunter, jun. .....0202--2200- 00000 20 
Nix. SFOsQph. DIGGE Tr a «nes chic eal ar tart clveeie 20 
Mr. John Armitage (and £ro of goods)........-. 10 
Mis, Beckett, oc.0.%s..ee eataapetemntle state Shae Be 
irs: Matthews <3.4; 2. homens eed ck fe 2) 
Mies). SEeVensoniis: | reacts, atieetes o% aaae Io 
Wiss Maryiiceddie 300. sot cai o eeiitiee wtb cee ess 10 
Mraijohn.G, Wowood 4 sechvee etme tae ae 10 
Mr: Edward: 7. Atkin”, .tos05 toktien ccs some 10 
Mr. Charles Woollen (and £10 of goods) ........ 10 
Mr. Alfred’'Chadburn’. .i.et0co out eee aseatnne ro 
Mr. Robert.Thomas Badon ........cs00s..s000% 10 
Messrs. Alfred Beckett and Sons................ 10 
Messrs. Thomas Otley and Sons . if ke 
Mr. W. Holdsworth.7........... a 
WHEE: EU isuter, SOthuge cela tert yety tt lere'n atts: a's oe Ne 
Mr. Fae DLS VERNA Leas tele nc t ais SP octet Rebs 
My; ‘Newnan Hr) Muntele tne. ve ety eres 


Mr? J; @: Wostunnolin se et ene nese coisas 
Mr. F; G Dalby .... 
Mr. Henry Townsend + 
Mr. Wiliiam H. Beckett. 
-Mr. Stephen Paces: 
Mrs. Bramley. . Sra 
Mr. H. J. Morton. a 

Mr. Robert Renton!. 


Mr. ui Becketr tr. 1 fe i 


My Qi Pasay. wows. ve Thich 
Mr. Marfin, jan.. ED aie gO remit sse.as ake hate 
Mr. John Otley idee Rank oh s teat Oe 
Mr, Samuel Chagiitew beth. Renta Smee RUN os oe vaten 
Mr. Richard Bagshawe «.. sense sere cere er reee es 
Mr. Guest 4... eesig Aue rst slr ie 
Mr. Frederick Harfis™.. 24.3. 
Mr. Benjamin Bagshawe 


Mr. J. Wolstinholm........ 

Mrs.\ Maria Hattersley ...... 

Mrs. Charles and Miss Fisher ........- 
Mr. G,,35,: bemtetts2: «deena ea lnesa tae 
Mr. G, WaXdsuorne.=, «> Gens cee says 
Mr. Charles }’unter....... ‘ 

Mr. John Gladwin .....0 6.0.46 

Mr. Josh. Blackwell...3....... 


Mr, Josh. Stancer 223.0 svs. os 
Mr. M. Dodworth ......... 


OOCODHHHONNNDNNNHNKHHNNNNHWOKDDTIDCDCDOOONDODCOONDOOOODOOD0CO0000 


Cosson oooonoooOooOsoOsSaGOoCSCOODNOOOOODDOoOoOAOONONDNOOONDOoOO00000000 


Me NM HM HH HNN NN NNN NKNNNHNSWUUNUOUUNUaANN 


NOTTINGHAM” ce 
‘ ae James Alfred Janshy (sheriff) oe ee ne ceaseces 


Mr, VK esc ce et poh ose «+0 kee aes oe ane 
Mr. Alderman; Beal 4% +. dda aie sa a065 sg 
Mr, James Laycock: 5 vee... sidggesmmenege es 
Ma. did witt Thicket sje. os «+ odes aes sites © Ore\ee ae 
Mr. Henry C. Booth ...... 
Mr. Isaac Barnes ........-. 
Misi SCCDRGNSOM y= anette sn nenete eee ae 
Mrs. EHDGEODS..fectaees gecevaasitencde tes 
A. Friend (Upperthorpe) fic. scl onse some tene ae 
MrsFioging™. states. pe as cielo ise selene Antes tener 
MrviChas. Websters: dst ts... cba. wet ak cox cea 
Mr, G."Dravers. 0. ceviee ot metiaetne we Maan 
Miri Wiel Wo Renton! seid.t acts teal mmeslaes 
Mes ifali Barnse. 10) sicspieseta ee ties 52h 4 
Mr Grearoe (Witigace ted sam tie cane etait ce 
Mr. L. Gregory 
Miss Skinner ... 
Mrs. Irving..... a ne 
Wis Sheldon tere i setae ee ae 
Miss Dewsnap 
Miss: fohntOn', we .Gtpuk ss atces oo aks) dae eeoe ee 
WEISSTET OLSON ee cee cise Soe een eee eae cee ee 
Mr, Blackwell SORT R OOR ARIS non Mek 8 a AK 
IMUr; WS oe alciste anins gictaoraaty © Sedentels Sh satin ies ee 
My LAslOI ear escntlddes dencbawesy 
Mir: COR coastal Sticke Tab Label co ols ules 
INE x, cE StOR Ga cara aieietamtclausisby ounidins Lanes Hime ge 9'sas CDs 
Mr. Fisher ..... 
Mr. Appleyard . 

Mr. C. F. Dalby « 
Mr. Clark Seed 


Mr. Bramwell ..... ets 
A Upperthorpe Sunday ‘School Scholar. . fae 
Mr, J. Rivett, Stannington ....... yee Fate 


LEEDS— 


Messrs. Joshua and Geo. Buckton ............-- 
Josh. Lupton, Esq., T.P. 
Josh, Cliff Esai, fisPwaewe iad wie 
Mr. James Kitson, jum. « Pe At orn AA 
Mr. John Lupton .. 

Miri, Wine Brown Waeccn ta craunn caine Ranrarn Gates 
Mr. Grosvenor Talbot.. Rondodigg Doceee CAPE Io 
MraTo. nos Mathers 5... pmidecie& Cet tices te ne 
Mire Charles Bulmer. :<10)sie cisieivieiesciofcmasviciete tihgee on ale 
Messrs. 1 JSR Wards yitwencntane tna apretien ee Rs tete 
Mr. Francis: Luptonmysyp bite deccdensstinceeetine 
Ny Arthur Littpton tries « maslee aloes re eae 
Mr. Darnton Lupton . 
Mr. Edwin Gaunt..... . 
Dy GreGnhowess tii, cites ae «acehw lesen pescee 
Miss Jo Bi Dal bobegen te aie.<t8s apts eats EOIN Sook 
Mr. Quambush .. onatahe ns eislayiia einai = paeisis 
Mr. John Scott .. aoe plas SiaROs aie chal siete ete 
Mr. John Wm. Read . Ger cute 
Mr, Child, and photographs . f 


HALIFAX— 


Robt. Eddleston, eet vemeesaniivns Me RIiaetiat ts 
Mr. John Stott . aloe. euslebake( Neel te yiate eiemiene 
Mrs SuStottec cee ct een ieee hime 


ELLAND— 


BoRvient:. ses ny isles seavisclriecieueei tnieiterablctiniest rene 


BRADFORD— 


Mr. Zacchzeus Rhodes 


Mr. Edward Sugden sh atenlainesnieibsletaaen treme 
Mr. ‘Thomas: 1.3m tepesspeseiets. speak 


Mr C oH Billig 2 ae ce ee eee Oe 
NEsOSUSOnl sn ercrasrelare Mare reitie eoliate siete Dextcteee era teaiereee 


WAKEFIELD— 


Wi, EMarriotts) BSq. su. ace ase mares ce eee erate 
Rev. Goodwyn Barmby .. . eae 
Mr. Henry Clarkson ... 
Missi Clara \Clarksoniy - J sa-h wan i ae eee 
Mr. -Peter-Read sn. « icmosiinnsc ene ewaee oak ore e 
Mr. Backshell) 22 corse tee eYoeih kek Sein ee tee 


Mr. | Sharpley :. n1ccis bese cele ooo aah Pee 
Mr. J. W. Whitaker SOON Ie phy aie 


YORK— 


Ty follings," Hsqusiea sata carals etseiane:ce ls aa cicieseile 
Pr OWaAINe, ESQna dest ccs aman cnet et cr eeee 
Mets Walkersaashe secsmastn ine maine amen ries 
Messrs; Cowling Brothers: reewaners fleece tee 
MroWiseman.nc ont sci: ma nceinaeeertae siete 
Mr, Hdward: Wiseman onto de svuas aiie comer rete 
Mr.'Cox Walkers: saris Pao ee eee teen aaa 


CHESTERFIELD-- 


Rey, Je JR. Smith e «sjscia.sasews lame econenawine 
Mrs. and Miss Pearson ... 

Miri Wrage’ tin. sia nietate 
Mr:gJohn Parkin(@754,2 Sees bem ra Gen ieoseter 
Missi Jacksoniiinaon «enesin (tein oS apt a 
Mr. L. Shaw Seating pekemnaa slow ahislah eGo eats ; 


Mr. and Miss Piper........ Boheme Ae 
A friend 
Mr; Gothard! 5. ast ..ces os conan an stene ae ene 
Mrs. Northiiie cls aerosols mierocgae ie aetale 
Mr; Sam Lowe) 2.(..,cny. 6 OS Aes yy Freee ey i 
Mr. Edmund Barnes . 
Mr. Wm. Glossop.... 
Mr. Tupman 
Mr,.Broomhead nism accbicceacte oe elte Gisidiere Bante 
Mrs, ‘Thompson’ 2: s. clercnesinten ablevicalin act hles se 
Mrs, Limb..ickosdaxyagdhtetbe a Chee eee ens 
Mrs Mitchell” Sanco res itacheh Seeherre ee eee 
Mr. Job Slack cj; icadeonsvedsou we tine eral tere 
Mr. Alfred Taylors: . 23S gcse tn eee te 
Mors. SH aw eo: \fih ities tt WiseUeiite hl eha: slain stag Ponoko ae 


MANSFIELD— 


William Holling, sqm acco ehiete a sep cate ns ster 
Rev. A. W. Worthington, B.A........... ss anette 


M ry. WAVES AE Selualtine a> gue eRe eat ee : 


Mira). Bee Bicksictgwatarecege nae. f 4 
Mr. Andrew Thompson Wipes. voagiee sd ene apie 
Mr.) Wit Vallance. ciex stmt etneeae Bei na tite 
Mri AUstin....sczices's he seein haps Ree Wes > bee 


Mr. Heywood "sds sc eine ante eens Soa 4 
Mr. Vallance .... 
Mr. Handley .... 


Mrs. Chapman Sat rae Se ARE Se aia : 


Mrs. White.. 

Mrs. Metham ......-- i 
Misses Wakefield . Reoet: 0 
Mr. Wm. Thompson ...... 0.0046 
Mr. aie Parte ney 
Mr Bowskill ...jcsae ps 
Dir. “WAtt sec an's acted mo Coenen Eee ee on 


O09 He 8 06 eee epieeiee 


ue ae Heymann..... 
Pf. FASYMAND .... 6» .c:dnSsene eee oa) Rete BS eieo a 
Ms, (Jacoby - 60 95:0<:c aca.scm sngrey Ae eemsiney ne eae 


oe ence vere eeme sere es os ae 


Messrs. Woodward and Clarke......cccccsereses 
Mr. WiltiamiA; Richards <5 shuccv¥essitsncs ar ret 


M+. Richard Enfield... 1.5.iysaseanotuNeseet aes. 


Mrs. Eeansess sien von sin 9’ Caisse agit nee Boas were 
s 
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Mr. Wm. lhe os cara sav ann 
Mr. G. oo delet vas 
Mr. Jesse Hind . 
Mr. J. Blackisen ses 
Mr. Henry Ratmietays cies ose cs eeice = 
Mr. Joseph Wright......c.. 050+ «> sk seen 
Mr. E. Re Morley sie sh o'es' iso 0 oar ei 
Mr. Ey Smith... ass beliogtscc atthe «10d.oe rn 
Mr. Johnson. toss css. hs cicutae's cd's aps ee 
Mr. A. F. Kirby Uclds ve oles tices s eer eam 
Mr. Ben Dowson ....55 co's cole) de a Se 
Mr. J.C. Warren). idh,).e+ ss oanabheed ae 
Mr. J. W. Keating . So dstne Wee 
Miss Hardmett and Miss. Chapman. > 
Mr. Travell’.. .... 
Mr. Wm. Richards. P55 
Mr. A. Hussey . reer eri ser fe 
Mr. T. W. Lewis . TRURIMIRIRSECR ER 
Mr, Griffin , jis aecareates's tre.s ies, oni ee 
A Friend . ey 

GLOUCESTER— 

Price -Esq.- svricie co'ev oe werve a eee 

LONDO N- s ~ 
Mr. Tawnes He 000 (last fifty): .:ib eet eee oO 
Mr. Thomas ee hi : : 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., M5 Py nie . 
Alderman W. Lawrence . oe ——- 
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Mr. Edwin Lawrenice }..;«.5.s,.«.s0 piste neem 
Mr. Hugh Martineau ......+.+0:s. 63, s5s eee 
Mr. Rogers Field . a2 gts snap eee ae 
Mr. Jas. Heywood, ERS. Rear ay 
Mr. Idward Enfield ia(es sade eee 
Mire B.USmither, wero: tense 
Mr. Fy Nettlefold: «0 so, 0.50005 eevee 
Mr. John Wareell -icapseo yeaa 
Mr. T. F. Gibson . 
Rev. Dr. Martineau... < 
A Friend, per Dr. Martineau ...... Sees 
Professor J. Estlin Carpenter .......es.sesees ce” 
Mr. L. M: Aspland, LL:Ds digas haan eee 
Mr. Naunton H. Vertue.. PA a ct 
Mr. Thomas Chatfield Clarke +6, 0°0/sit a te Raeenae 
Mr. Sis. Lavler (0 cs.seen on ole 9p elapinaee anata 
Mr. G. F. Simons. . cole co es ae oe tem in re 
Mr. Russell Scott, jun. v0 a6 6 0h soa ee 
Mr. C. F. Pearson * 
Mrs. Warren, Manor House.. 
Mrs. Sarah Martineau 
Miss Nerdy BUSS S77 
Miss Preston . Taree 
Miss Coates ... <a. lps» 0) Saal atep ale aelina ie eee 
Mr. Edwd. Wright . ols ais ide < eeheaom 
Mr. W. C. Venning : 
Mr. Herbert New (President B. '&F. Si; 
Mr. David Martineau.. 
Mr. J. S. Lister.. 
Mr. W. Booth Scott., 
Mr. E. B. Squire .. 
Mr. J. Troup 
ab Jeffery ‘Worthington Ss\apeue 
Rev. R..C: Jones, BlA. <. sc csimenie 
Mr. Henry. Jeffery... 100. acosteteers 
Mr. Fred. Collier . : 
A Friend, Hampstead .. 
Mr. J. M. Pearson «..... 
Mr. W. A. Sharpe 
Mr. Rd. Kinder a oaee eee eee 
Mr.) Ws Wilson i. feaeoite pete 
Mr. Addley Bourne .. 
Mrs. Fanny Garrett.. 
Miss Cooper ......- 
Mics Mary Martineau. Array 
Mr. Stanton W. Preston. rleagshie 
Mr..Walter Baily. ......., 0 «is iseispise Santee 
Mr. Dhornely: gsm. e+ oe ps .tesaeie 
Mr. Wm. Shaen Rae Nr 5 
-Miss Todhunter.. Reet ruc) 
A Friend (Mrs. ee POR Ficnce 
Mr. C. L. Corkran mater é 
Professor Drummond . Bch, 
Rey. R. Shaen ..... 
Mr. Stanley Jevons .. 
Mr. Rowland Lawford ke 
A iA eds age Cone Pc 
A Friend (E. T nae a8 Helo erieem 
Mr. Grisbrook ..... a) 
Mr. W. C. Clennell 
Miss Lalor . i 
NORWICH— _ 
Mr. H. E. Blazeby .« 
Dittges Chapel. . 
Mr. J. Withers Dowson . 
Horatio Bolingbroke, Esq.......+.++ 
Mr. G...A.’Stevens:. v3. «1. os!s sicnienanene 
Mr. J.- Moores cuaectes op 
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The following extra subscriptions are included i 
receipts :— + Se 
Per Rey. W. BLazeEBy— . “u 
Thomas Jessop, Esq., Sheffield .. 
W. T. Marriott, Esq., Wakefield 
Mr, H. J. Morton, scarboro’ .... ss. 
Mr. F. Lupton, Leeds.. Cre 
Mrs. and Mr. H. Briggs, Harrogate ite 
Per Mr. WiLt1am LeGGor, Treasurer— z : 
bets Reynolds, Esq., Derby... ....e+0s 
r. and Mrs. Barras, York 
ive. Hall, Esq., Sheffield. .... 4. J 
r. John ‘Aizlewood, Sheffield .. 
Messrs. Parkinson, Doncaster 
Mr. Marsh, Doncaster ...... 
Messrs. Waddington, 3 Mexboro’ .... 
Mr. Shaw, Sheffield, per Mrs. Fay... 
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Deny /y 


REV, JAMES BLACK, M.A, & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


- Vol. X-VIIL—896. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1878. 


Price 1d. 


CONTENTS. 


Doing and Saying . 


PAGE, 


1. 22 
A Visit to Chicago.. 0 SPARRO, OPE EREIIC eR VICI Ba oat 
Conference of Liberal Thinkers ........sssssc sc ceee ee ce eee 225 
Fireside Readings : A Boy’s Song..... . 226 
Smother the Sparks. fee Bea abies wien esnes 220 
Pin Feathers and Quilts ..............++ 226 
Norman Macleod at his best ............ 226 


Curiosities... . 226 


Belfast Non-Subseribing Association, 226 
Manchester New College : Memorial to Privy Council ...... 227 
eereem Peer TEL ents se nieN CNM nc cnet a comic as,s da fthng asa 228 
The Provincial Assembly . = Seka RON Nag es 
Non-Subscription in the House of its Friends .......-...-.. 228 

_  Past-and Future .,... DOCP anise ao. SYOLe Jule OGM aoe ees 
Government and the Principality Seng ALAS coieoc Bae 220 
Irish Intermediate reentry «. 229 

~ University Reform . 7 » 229 
Llwyn-rhyd-owen aad + 230 
West Riding Association . . 230 
Provincial Assembly .. . 231 

. HANGE OF ADDRESS. A for 


Supply of Pulpits by Students of the Home Missionary 
Board, and other letters for Mr. BLACK, are to e addressed to 
him at HEATHLAND COTTAGE, SHAWHEATH, STOCK. 
PORT. 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 
Sunday, at 11 a.m., in the Repay says iS ai eae Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOHN GOW, B.A 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
ad ¢ CHURCH.—On Sunday next, the Rev. J. f. MARRIOTT 
____will preach, morning and evening, 10 30 and 6 30: all free seats: 
+e Be offertory. 

A 

" PLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE 
a CHURCH.—On Sunday next, June 30, Rev. J. B. 

_ LLOYD will conduct the services. Morning, To 453 evening, 
~ 630. Collections. 


HORLEY.—SCHOOL SERMONS, June 30, 
by Rev. 5. A. STEINTHAL, Afternoon, 3 o'clock ; 
pee: 6 30. L 
JORCLIFFE CHAPEL, STYAL-ANNUAL 
ie bz | SERMONS on Sunday, June 30th, by Rev. G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. Services to begin, Morning at 11, evening at 6, 
- Collections for the Sunday School. 


£ GTOCKPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH.— 
ei CHILDREN’S MIDSUMMER FLORAL FESTIVAL, 
Address by Rev. JOHN JAS. 


Sunday afternoon, June 30th.” 
WRIGHT, of Leicester. 


Ser yDE CHAPEE, GEE CROSS: — The 

i ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday School 

connected with the above place of worship will be preached on 

oe, ye une 3oth, 1878, by the Rev. DOUGLAS WALMSLEY, 

ury. Service will commence in the morning at eleven, 

e ie evening at half-past six. 
at the organ. 


MOLTON.—BANK STREET CHAPEL.— 
eo at June 30th, ee 8, the ANNUAL SERMONS 
ile aceed by the Rey. ARLES HARGROVE, M.A., 
geht be prese ee SE service, e goa.m.; evening, 6 30p.m. In 
n A SERVICE or SONG, entitled ‘‘ The Seasons,” 


Be oe given in the chapel at 2 30 p,m.: Reader, Rev. E. TUR- 


Ainsworth. A collection will be made at each service 
of the funds of the Sunday and Day Schools. Tea will be 
1 at 4-30 p.m, at a charge of 6d. each. 


$$$ 

sited AGGREGATE MEETING 

. of the Schools ae the LONDON AUXILIARY 

. DAY SCHOOL 880 ATION, will be held at South 

on geet t, June oth, at three o'clock. The 
ADLER will give the address. 


[ ANCHESTER | Ew. COLBECGE, 


Mr. James Thorley will preside 


ere D Dp. LL.D ; 


B.A... 

ew ‘Testament, 

| Exegesis, 
Boeing of the 


| provided in the school for the convenience of visitors. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—Memorial Hall, Manchester.—The ANNUAL 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS of the STUDENTS will be held 
in the Memorial Hall on Tuesday and Wednesday, July end and 
3rd, commencing each day at ten a.m. The Visitors’ Address will 
be given by the Rey. G. VANCE SMITH, D.D., of Carmarthen, 
at five p.m. on Wednesday ; and at seven o’clock the same evening 
a Religious Service will be held in Cross-street Chapel, when an 
Address to the Students retiring from the Board will be delivered 
by the Rev. SILAS FARRINGTON, of Manchester. 


H. E. DOWSON, ) 

F. NICHOLSON, { 
[J NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
Principal and Literary Tutor .......... Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. 


Hon. Secs. 


IMasSiommiys Uttam as sack Acs aatten Rey. James Black, M.A. 
Lecturer on Biblical Criticism (fre femz).. Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A. 
Visitors : 

Rev. G. VANCE SMITH, D.D.; Rev. J. E. ODGERS, M.A. 


TuEspAy, JULY 2ND. 


ro—rt_.. Iunior Greek... . Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
zi—12_ .. Theology of the New Test- 
ament, Senior & Junior.. Rey. C. T. Poynting, B.A. 
12-1 ..Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament ......Rev. C. T. Poynting, B A. 
I—1—go.. Sermon’ .,....+5+.....+. Mr. E. Crooks. 
3—4 ..Middle Greek ..........Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
4—5-30..German ......... ..Dr. Marcus. 
SCashaanad , Jo LY 3RD. 
ro—-1 ..Greek History .... .. Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Yi—rx2! (i. Senor (Greeks. 3. 6). Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
wz2—t__.. Theology wseseee.. Rev. James Black, M.A. 
I—1-30..Sermon ................Mr. J. Moore. 
3—4  ..Greek Literature ........Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
4—s  ..Church History ». +++» Rev. James Black, M.A. 
5-—r-go.. Visitor's Address ........ Rev. G. Vance Smith, D.D. 
3-30—1 ~—_... Prizes; Concluding Pray: er 


At the close of the Examination the Retiring Students will be 
A‘%=>-sed in Cross-street Chapel, by the Rev. SILAS FAR- 
RINGTON. Service to begin at 7 o’clock. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
A. O.. 2er Miss Salomonson, Manchester.. 
Beveate Ie Orr Belast ss. csr hctieis a: 
Mr. Wm. Hart, Bolton ...... 
K. S., per Mr. Jackson, Leeds. 
Mr. velegh, Newport ........ 
Mr. Shute, Bristol 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, ‘Bristol... 
Mr. J. Kenrick Champion, Bristol . A 
INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
My, James Kitson, Leeds ..... ...from £1 1 
Mr. Henry Atkinson, Manchester ....from £x 1 
DONATION. 
Trustees of the Memorial Hall, Manchester .......... 50 9 0 
EB. €. HARDING, 


Treasur er. 
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__ 78, New Brown- Brown- street. 


19, NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD.—The ANNUAL REUNION of Past and 
Present Students will be held at the Memorial Hall, ap ealey 
on Friday, sth July. Each student may introduce one friend. 
Those intending to be present will please inform the undersigned 
by 3rd July. Tea at 530. Chair to be taken at 6 30 p.m. 
Tickets, 15. each. DD. REES, 
Memorial Hall, Manchester. Hon. Sec. 


ISSIONARY CONFERENCE.—The 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, on Thursday and Friday, July 4th and sth, 


commencing at ro a.m. each day. 
JOHN G, SLATER, 
Secretary. 


Mossley, nr. Manchester. 


BEARD MEMORIAL UNION.—The 


ANNUAL MEETING of the above will be held on 
Thursday Evening, 4th July, 1878, when a report and statement 
of accounts will be presented, and the office bearers for the ensuing 
Bio ap jointed. 

ev. WILLIAM ayo M.A, (President of the 
Union) will afterwards give ‘‘ A Talk on the Lancashire Dialect.” 
The chair will be taken at seven o ‘clock, and tea will be provided 
from six to seven p.m. at 6d. The attendance of members and 
friends of the a is respectfully ip ie 
Memorial Hall, W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 
“Manchester, 7 une 2tst, 1878. 


\VWVALMSLEY, UNITARIAN CHAPEL.— 


ANNUAL Saat on Saat July 7th, 1878. 
Preacher: Rev. T. R. ELL hi of Rochdale. Service in the 
afternoon at 3 pelos and i in the Sekine, at 630. Tea will be 


SOSELEY. =r Sunday, July pb, 1878, 
THREE SERMONS will 2. reac in the Old 
House, in aid of the fu of the Sunday School. 

i the morning and evening by.t ct Rev. J. DRUMMOND, 
sssor Manchester is London; and that in 
aki Morning at 11, 


» Seroon by Mr. W. S. 
nat 3, Seong 16 95. 


F s‘tion, sual who 
in “English for one nating | 
communicatin 
aA id, London, W. 
eld every Sunday | 


) U N DAY 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL UNION. 
Ss MS:Se/ STS.) Na xig7 gereee 


The ANNUAL MEETING wiil be held in the Memoria! Hall, 
Albert Square, Monday evening, July 8th. Tea from 6 30 to 7 155 
6d, each, ‘The Secretary and ‘Treasurer's reports presented, 
officers and committee elected, &c. Mr. JOHN HEYS, presi- 
dent, will take the chair at 7 30: members and friends are cordially 
invited: free admission after tea. 

5, Clarence-street, DAVID THOMPSON, 

Miles Platting. Hon. Sec. 


NNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS, 


CHOWBENT, July r4th, 1878, by Rev. DOUGI AS 
WALMSL BY BoA of Bury. Morning, 10.3053 afternoon, ce: 
O M ES gt gad 6 BAZ CACACOR. 


A BAZAAR, in connection with the Unitarian_congregation, 
Comber, and intended to assist in procuring the funds required 
for the Erection of a Schoolroom and the promotion of other 
impottant improvements, will be held in the Congregational 
Grounds on Wednesday, the 17th of July. 

The Bazaar will be formally Opened by JOHN MILLER, 

Esq., J.P., at half&past eleven o ’clock. 

Contributions are earnestly requested. 


MARY NAPIER, Ye pe 

NANNIE ORR, The Manse, _ "¢cTetaries. 

MRS. THOMAS AND REWS, ‘Treasurer. 
PX BERD ORE > ENGLISH UN ly [TARIAN 

APPEAL, 

£s.d 
Msss Tingcombe, per Rev. W. J. Odgers, Bath........ 5 0 0 
Mr, Charles Thompson, Cardiff ... 220 

Church of the Messiah Fellow: oe Fund, ‘Birmin ingham, 

per Mr. G. H. Kenrick .... na diet s/w te CHGS 
S. Sharpe, Esq. . sa CO ore te 
Liverpool—Fellowship Fund, per} ‘Mr. D. P. Carr . 5 oO 6 
I, Nettlefold, Esq., London . shinee eos 
Miss Henry, Oswes SEDO he receicie tetera ATi arante steene Cha Ck 
Mr. H. J. Morton, Gainesboro") uta nate ae oe OO 
Herbert Thomas, Esq., Bristol. . Soe NO 
Silas Leigh, Esq., Swinton 210 0 
Mrs. J. Booth, Swinton ...... 210 0 
J. Wrigley, Esq., Windermere .......... 0. cssece scence oO o 
D. Davis, I Nsq., Aberdare ......-..... Rete: veh iten eee att 
obo Warren. Esq. Londons «ts cieei ve dee eos sees aey pou os 
Mr. H. E. Thomas, Bristol Se cae on ceiga rc eee 
Mrs. ‘Thos. “Thomas, Bristol Rat Snail ce sem) 


| 
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| 


KiNnes LYNN FREE ~ CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 


Amount already advertised. 43 si 18s. 6d. 
The Brown Memorial Fund .......... raat y Pe 
Mr. G. J. Seiby Paras 
H. Long, Knutsford... 
Js Williams, Leeds .... 
Rev. Carey” Walters, Whitchurch. . 
Mr. J. Grisby, Whitchurch .......... 
Rev. H. Thomas ..... Me Fteniae yay Hevinote pete ned 
Miss Evans, Hampste: id. PAu TEN Ok ees ce 
BirMINGHAM (Continved)— 
Mr. J. A. Kenrick Valse dea et sla. c.cis tea CaN els 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
Mr. R. ae 
A. Cx, 
Mr. J. ‘R. Mott. 
Mr. W. Sharp : 
Messrs. Wilmot and Son.. Sete wien eulinaie wie tee ka 
DVRGSSrSiy DEIR ANCL COME sc aferol elects vias watiadn eet es 
A Friend . 
Mr. William Earl . 
Mr. Julius Faulkner. Ae EES Fe CCE RU Te 
A Friend. 5 ae} 
Subscriptions m may ye sent to pike Revs Barné ard Gist; pastor ; 
Messrs. E. Grundy and J. Fox, Treasurer and Secretary to the 
Church; Messrs. E. Green and A. P. Allen, Treasurer and Secre- 


ey to the Building Committee and Support: of School. 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
COLNE. 


~ The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
New ge oe and School Building in Stan!ey-street. The estimated 
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cost is 42,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
follows :— 
Colne Congregation .... .. 4200 
East Lancashire Unitariz 0 Mission . are iy ine 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. oy ty 


John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat .. 

Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be hatihes 
fully received by 

Rev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 

Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 

Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer. 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 

Rev. C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 

Rey. D. Walmsley, Manchester Road, Bury. 

Rey. W. C. Squier, Whitefield, near Manchester. 
~ Rey. H. S. Solly, Albert- -street, Padiham. 


SUvATION WANTED by an experienced 
NURSE: aged nearly 23 years: lady’s first baby preferred. 
Address A, B., The Lodge, Laurel Mount, Aigburth Road, 
Liverpool. 


LADY recommends a middle-aged Widow as 

HOUSEKEEPER, Matron, Sick Nurse, or any position 
of trust, not menial.—Address Mrs. S. Greg, The Mount, 
Macclesfield. 


BEDROOM and Board required in the north of 
London,—F, Bassett, 29, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


RRIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 
DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarift 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, oN aang oa 


DOING AND SAYING. 


The present Lord Dexbys is credited with the 
shrewd dictum that the reason why boys of the 
higher classes are better educated than those in 
a lower social position is not that they learn 
more, but that they learn less. 

Abraham Lincoln told one of his friends, 
William H. Hannah, that he never could bring 
himself to believe in eternal punishment ; that 
man lived but a little time here ; and that, if 
eternal punishment is man’s doom, he should 
spend that little time in vigilant and ceaseless 
preparation by never-ending prayer. 

The Ritualists, the Rey. Dr. West announces, 
have not the slightest intention of allowing 
themselves to be ‘squeezed out” of the Church 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, or by all the 
Episcopacy combined, On the contrary, they 
will not rest content until they have secured 
the repeal of the Public Worship Act, the 
popular election of bishops, and their expulsion 
from the House of Lords. We have heard 
speeches of this kind before : they are simply 
a means of giving relief to angry feeling, and 
of educating the public mind as to the best 
means of getting rid of grievances. 

The Old Catholics have abolished the rule 
of compulsory celibacy. A conservative section 
have all along resisted a change which must so 
greatly widen the breach between themselves 
and Ultramontanists. But the majority of Old 
~ Catholic laymen have come to think the wider 
the breach the better. Herr Eckhard, bank 
director of Mannheim, spoke for them at the 
Bonn Synod, at which the matter was settled, 
when he said that it was not enough merely to 
protest against Infallibility ; it was necessary to 
make the priesthood independent of Rome, 
and to abolish celibacy would be an important 
means to that end. 

Earl Granville, presiding at the distribution 
of prizes to the successful students in the North 
London Collegiate and Camden Schools for 
Girls, expressed his opinion that very large 
numbers of women would be ready to show 
that they had the ability, industry, and instruc- 
tion which would enable them to claim degrees 
from the London University. They were aware 
that to this time they had given no degree, 
but they had had examinations, and he was 
informed that very little difference was observy- 
able in the standard arrived at by the two sexes. 
His belief was that the time would come, if it 
had not already, when men would know how 
to appreciate those of the other sex who had 
fitted themselves, by industry and by study, to 
become really useful members of the com- 
munity to which they belonged. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
University College falls within this year. It is 
intended to celebrate the occasion bya gathering 
of members of the corporation, present and past 
professors and masters, old students of the 
college and school, and other friends and bene- 
factors of the institution, to be held within the 
precincts of the college on Tuesday, July goth, 
at one o’clock p.m. The Right Hon. Earl 
Granville, K.G., Chancellor of the University 
of London, has kindly accepted the invitation 
of the president, council; and senate to attend 
and lay the first stone of a further extension to 
the college buildings, and preside at the 
luncheon ; and the presence is expected of 
many other persons of distinction interested 
in the welfare of the college and in the pro- 
motion of university education. 

Cardinal Manning-in opening the church of 
St. Albans and St. Stephen—the first Roman 
Catholic Church in the town of St. Albans 
since the Reformation—said he had no heart 
for controversy. He loved England and 
English people too well to have the slightest 
disposition to sharpen his tongue. He did not 
abstain, however, from protesting against what 
he termed the ‘modern deception” by which 
men were taught to use the word ‘“ Catholic ” 
not in the sense of expressing that which was 
identical throughout the world. We should 
like to know on what authority Cardinal Man- 
ning translates the word Catholic by “ identi- 
cal;” but if he may be allowed to rise the latter 
word for the former, we can only say that 
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‘High “Mass at some ‘of our National C hurches 
| has only too much appearance of being identi- 
cal with that of the Cardinal's own communion, 

Mr. W. Rathbone, M.P., speaking at 
Leicester at the opening of a school for the 
higher instruction of girls, said there was a most 
narrow, unmanly, ungenerous, and from an | 
economical point of view very unwise, and 
even acrid opposition to such schemes as 
that in a great many parts where there were 
ample funds, and where such schools were 
much wanted. He could not understand the 
ground on which narrow-minded people 
proceeded. He felt inclined to give same reply 
to them that was once made by Gibson, the 
great sculptor. His uncle hada great objection 
to people wearing long beards, and he was 
descanting upon the ugliness of a great beard at 
a time when these things came into fashion. 
“Well,” said Mr. Gibson, “all I can say is this, 
if you choose to differ from your Maker ona 
question of taste, I have nothing further to say.” 
All he could say to those who opposed the 
establishment of girls’ schools was, “If you 
differ from your Maker in a matter of social 
economy and reform, I have nothing further to 
say.” 


a 


AysVIn ls; TO. CHICAGO, 


Ir is not many of us who are fortunate enough 
to visit Chicago, that wonderful city of the 
West, and of the many to whom the names of 
Robert Collyer and Brooke Herford are dear 
and familiar, There are, perhaps, few who have 
ever seen, or may ever see and hear them, in 
their own churches in that city. To these it 
may be interesting to hear something of them 
and their work out there in the West; and 
I propose, therefore, to give a brief account of 
my visit there a few months ago, chiefly in 
reference to the Rey. Brooke Herford and his 
church—the Church of the Messiah, 


I would first speak of American churches in 
general as I have found them. ‘The difference 
between us and our American brethren in these 
matters is very marked, and I must confess it 
seems to me that we might, with great advantage 
to ourselves, take a considerable leaf out of 
their book—in some particulars at any rate. 

The buildings themselves compare yery 
favourably with ours; if not, perhaps, as large 
or as beautiful in the exterior, the interior I 
have found superior in many ways. Let us 
take Mr. Collyer’s for example. It is very 
fine, the largest of our Unitarian churches I 
have ever seen. It is carpeted throughout, the 
aisles are spacious, and the seats luxurious and 
roomy, furnished with a plentiful supply of 
books ror the service. There is no pulpit, but 
a raised dais, with a large reading desk, around 
the base of which, throughout thé year, plants | c 
are tastefully arranged. Upon the desk stand 
two reading jamps, carefully adjusted to suit 
the reader. 

Most of the light for the church is derived 
from a large chandelier suspended from the 
roof, Above the dais is the gallery, where the 
organ stands, and from which the choir sings. 
In all the churches I have visited in the 
States the music, both vocal and instrumental, 
is excellent, In Mr. Collyer’s church the 
organ is really grand, and I am told that 
before the fire they had a finer one still. 

The choirs are well chosen, for the most part 
professional, in some cases very large fees being 
given. Twice or three times in the service 
selections are sung by the choir alone, either 
as solos or duets, &e., and the voices are often 
so beautiful that it is quite a musical treat. 
In the hymns the congregation joins, so that 


there is no lack of heartiness in the singing. | with their little ones, 


This is especially the case at Mr. Collyer’s 
church, and the service there is most delightful 
and impressive. * 

The Church of the Messiah is neither so 
large nor so fine, but the building itself is very 
large, there being many rooms in connection 
with it, such as the Pastor’s study or library, 
and the. committee rooms. ‘There is one large’ 
room where the Sunday school is held, another 
where the Ladies’ Industrial Benevolent Society | 


meets once a week, I went there one day, and | 


¥ 
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found the indies at w erie It was a sight to be 
admired, and a good example for many ladies 
of our English congregations. There were 
about 15 ladies—on the average there are as 
many as 30 present—at work in good earnest, 
cutting out material and “fixing” dresses, 
quilts, aprons, &c., some working at machines, 

of which three were kept going all the time. ~ 
They meet at about 10 30, I believe, and stay 
till late in the afternoon. Lunch is contributed 
by the ladies in turn, and served by them at 
mid-day, hot coffee being prepared on a stove 
in an adjoining little room, which serves as 
kitchen and storeroom for the necessaries. 
They meet in this way every Friday from 
October till April. The effects of their in- 
dustry are given to charities and the poor, and 
sometimes “they execute orders for different 
ladies. 

In all church matters the ladies take a most 
active part, as is seen from the following extract 
from a paper, or calendar, printed for the 
month of May :— 

“The Ladies’ Congreg gational Society carries. 
out various parts of the church life and work, 
under the following branches: The Ladies’ 
Industrial Benevolent Society; The Committee 
of Charitable Help; The Committee | on 
Church Sociality and Hospitality; The Literary 
Department; The Musical and Dramatic 
Fraternity (open also to gentlemen, subscrip- 
tion, $1).” i Sn 

But I must now pass on to that which most 
interested me. After morning service the 
congregation, instead of dispersing, lingered a 
few moments, exchanging friendl greetings, 
and while some at length left the. church, 
others made for an adjoining room. =F. ollowing 
the stream, I found myself in a large room, 
with chairs arranged in a semtcircle, and 
several children seated in the front rows, all 
smiling and happy, as if, waiting for some 
pleasure in store for them. Here and there, 
at short intervals, were banners, on which - 
were inscribed different mottoes, with _appro- 
priate designs, such as “The Little Mary’s,” 
“The Cross,” “ Lilies,” “ The Reapers,” “ The 
Crusaders,” &c. Under these, in little bands, 
the children are arvonged, and so each little 
class or set has a banner of its own n. The 
organist seated herself at the piano, and | played 
the accompaniment to some hymns for the 
children—pretty, bright little tunes, an imp 
childlike words. The superintendent spoke i in 
a simple, easy, familiar way to the Tittle a 
and called upon them to suggest any hy 
which they would prefer to sing. s 
fellow would not rest till we had sung: Bsc 
called “The Beacon Light,” evidently 
favourite amongst them. They sit 
book in which both words and tunes a 

called “The Sunny Side,” a book 
the Sunday school and home, | 
New York. We sang about thr 
together, the little ones shouting lusti 
superintendent, having addressed ae 
few words upon the subject of 
had just been listening to, then 
with responses, in which all joi 
Herford having concluded this” 
with a prayer, the elders adjot 
pastor’s, or church study as it is 
the children to their Sunday- 
Here in the study we seated ou 
Mr. Herford who read a ya 4 
commented upon it, freely ¢ CUSCL 
‘all who chose. So pleasant wz 
that it seemed but a few n 
children’s voices, again h 
fact that school was over, 
Class” broke up, the pa 


It seemed as if we 
family, E iti 


and so simple 
together. A 1 
the chi i rc 
On the | 
relative 
ch LY rch eC 
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on the side of the latter. 
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Our cities are large, and congregations are 
scattered, but could not some such spirit as 
this exist in many of our churches at home ? 
In the matter of Sunday school, how much 


better it would surely be for little children to | 
join in service such as the aboye, than to sit in| 
and | 
fidgetty, deriving no benefit from that which | 
they cannot possibly understand, and_ feeling | 


church through a long sermon, tired 


in their little hearts that the worship of God is 
but an irksome, weary task. rR, 
via rece ae ee 
CONFERENCE. OF. LIBERAL 
THINKERS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


AMONG the recent assemblies held in London, | 


those held in South Place Chapel (Mr. Mon- 
cure Conway's) were in many respects the 
most The time chosen for 
this gathering placed it somewhat in rivalry 


remarkable. 


with the Unitarian meetings, which was cer- | 


tainly to be regretted. Apart from this, how- 
ever, the conference was one in which we could 
not but feel a deep interest. 
Mr, Conway, in a few well chosen sentences, 
extended a cordial welcome to all who were 
present, and then. proposed that Dr. 
should preside for that day, ‘The Chairman, 
haying taken his seat, read a very able address 


in rather a sermonic style, in the course of. 
| seemed to me that if a woman really wanted to | 


which he expressed his desire that the young 
people who were being reared in an atmos- 


phere of free religious thought should’be taken | 


care of and provided with some sympathetic 
comradeship to carry them along. He dis- 
cussed in a very lively manner the way in 
which what he called 
were endeavouring to take the wind out of the 


_ Sails of the real rationalists, and he seemed to 


imply that the great proportion of honesty was 
And when he went 
on to deny the theory that there was no 
ground for religion without supernaturalism 
and authority, and to affirm that on the con- 
trary a pure and exalted religion was possible 


c without either, his utterances met with marked | 
approval from the meeting. 
_ opinion that free thought was in several ways 


Dr. Wild was of 


in danger. He instanced the insidious acts of 
the clerical party at school boards, together 
with the influences that were brought to bear 
in middle-class education. It seemed to me 
that there was a complete ignoring of the possi- 
bility that the clerical and evil genii of middle- 
class education might be in downright earnest 
and sterlingly honest; but there was no deny- 
ing the doctor’s affirmation that nothing would 
exorcise the false religion except the genuine 
article, The question always is “which is 
which?” On the whole the Chairman made 


_ out a good case for the cause of combination 
~among Liberal thinkers. 


At the conclusion of the Chairman’s address 


_ Mr. Conway mentioned that a number of letters 


had been received in which the writers with 


$ 
one consent made excuses for being absent, 
but most of them expressed their entire symp- 


t 
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in 


_ away for their holidays, and others were 


th 


_ athy with the movement. 


_ honeymoon. 
_ Rosetti, Rey. Allanson Picton, Rey. Frank 
Walters, Professor Huxley, Mr. Thomas Scott, 


; Dr. Martineau 
declined to be present, tersely expressing his 
reason in the aphorism, ‘Negation  sup- 
plies no bond.” Mr. Matthew Arnold 


excused himself, thinking that wider culture 


would do all that was necessary. Some were 


_ detained through various causes, though no 


_ mention was made of any being away on their 
Professor Max Miiller Mr. 


and many others sent apologies. Karl Blind 
so deeply imbued with the sense of what 
ust for ever remain unknowable that he could 
take part in any organisation. 


Religious Needs of our Time,” 
he said, intellectual, emotional, 


On the first day | 


Wild | 


the quastrationalists | 


-Voysey, B.A., then read a paper | 


wgx 


| 


whole truth*about God was as yet, perhaps | 
| shall be :— 


must always be, unknown, but he thought that 
the encounter of thought with thought would 
lead the way to a more complete knowledge. 

Mr. Voysey’s paper, which was a most admi- 
rable and timely utterance, was exceedingly 


audience, though there were many present who 
could not agree with the rey. speaker in several 
matters of belief That was, of course, 
what might be expected in an assembly of 
which Geo. Jacob Holyoake, Mrs. Harriet 
Law, Mr. Leslie Stephen were members, 
/and which indeed included blank atheists, and 
the more fashionable people called agnostics. 


| effort to find common ground of 
resulted in many extraordinary, not to say 
extravagant, utterances. One gentleman gasped 
out that he could prove the existence of God, 
| knew all about man, where he came from, what 
he now is, and where he is going to. 
speaker, a lady, knew nothing about anything. 
She had been a Catholic, but she said she had 
wandered all over London to discover some 
| teacher who could point out a ‘“‘path” for her 
'to follow. She had listened to Mr. Conway, 
_and had gone away from the services wanting 
|to do something for humanity—a statement 
which was received with very hearty applause— 
the reason of which I could not see, for it 


do something for humanity. there was an easy 
way of finding a “path.” The nearest police- 
man could direct her to Whitechapel. 


and took the Bible for his guide. He turned 
disagreeable way of putting things, but it was 
scarcely wise to silence him by a direct vote. 
The Rey. W. Binns followed in a peculiarly 
characteristic speech, in which, for the most 
part, he reasserted the fundamentals of God, 
Communion, and Immortality, after which the 
Rey. J. Street raised the practical point of organi- 
sation, and was followed by Mr. Holyoake, 


to him, and then recounted the points upon 
which there had been the most marked change 
of opinion dtiring the last 25 years. Mr. Holy- 
oake pleaded for the most complete liberty, 
liberty all round, and said he had no objection 
to subscribe to a Methodist chapel, or to the 
support of any other sect. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
remarked that he enjoyed perfect liberty in 


any particular reason for the proposed Associ- 
ation. 

On the reassembling of the Conference on 
Friday, it was evident that the discussion of 
the previous day had tended to make tolerably 
clear the ‘‘whereabouts” of the various sections 
represented in the gathering. A letter was 
read from Mr. Voysey that, after hearing some 
of the speeches of the preceding day, and the 
applause which had greeted them, he felt that 
the Conference was no place for him; a rebuke 
which it is to be hoped some of the intolerant 
“free-thinkers” present will take to heart. Mr. 
A. Ellis presided and delivered a singularly able 
address. In contending for a combination of 
Liberal thinkers, he argued for the fullest 
expression of opinion, for thought unexpressed 
was thought but half thought out, while the 
first step towards certainty was doubt. Mr. 
Johnston. Russell followed, and said very truly 
ttha much of the discussion on the previous day 
had had reference to the needs of religious 
unbelief, and therefore was beyond their scope. 
Mr. Henley contended that spiritualism would 
simplify matters, which so tickled the audience 
that the speaker undertook, if the meeting 
would “give him the chance,” to convince 
every one of them of its truth. After the 
Rey. J. D. Hirst Symth had added a few 
words, Mr. Conway read the report of 
the Scheme proposed for adoption—after 
which the discussion took a more practical 
turn—and the adoption of the scheme was 
| moved by Mr. Stuart~Glennie, seconded by 
| Mr. Wentworth Higginson, and_ ultimately 
carried in the following form. 

I. This organisation shall be called the 


well received by the very mixed and peculiar | 


The discussion became fairly general, and the | 
course) 
say | 


Presently a speaker stepped on the platform | 


out to be an evangelist, and to have a very | 


who said that the meeting was like a new world | 


publishing his opinions, and he could not see | 


Association of Liberal Thinkers. 


Its objects 


1. The scientific study of religious phenomena. 

2. The collection and diffusion of information con- 
cerning religious developments. 

3. The emancipation of mankind from the spirit of 
superstition. 

4. Fellowship among liberal thinkers of all races. 

5. The promotion of the culture, progress and moral 
welfare of men, and of whatever in any form of religion 
may tend towards that end. 

II. Membership in this Association shall 
leave each individual responsible for his own 
opinions alone. 

There were several speeches on the general 
resolution and the points were taken serzatim. 
The alterations were not important and the 


| discussions upon them were only remarkable for 


| fesso 


Another | 


the extraordinary amount of hair splitting 
in which Liberal ‘Thinkers can indulge. Pro- 
Carpenter wished to omit No. 3, 
inasmuch as there were beliefs cherished by 
many, and possibly by himself, which others 
would call superstitious. The Professor’s motion 


| was seconded by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong (of 
| Nottingham), and then Mr. Conway gave an 
elaborate explanation of what he understood 


| dix, 


by superstition, which was the determinate 
clinging to doctrine against the weight of 
evidence. . But as it was clear that if the 
“ object” were explained, it would be desirable 
to add Mr. Conway’s explanation, or an appen- 
some happy genius—I think Colonel 
Higginson—suggested the words ‘the spirit 
of,” with which everybody had to be content. 

3ut it was on number five that the greatest 
divergence was manifested. Originally it stood 
thus, “‘The promotion of pure and universal 
religion, which includes the culture, progress, 
and moral welfare of man.” But nobody 
seemed enamoured of pure and_ universal 
religion, and one speaker remarked that it was 
by no means certain that when the element 
common to all religions was found it would 
prove to be a pure and universal religion. 
The only thing that seemed at all to command 
agreement was the culture, progress, and moral 
welfare of mankind ; but Mr. Binns contended 
that the object should be made a religious one 
by the use of the term religion,. and _ so, 
ultimately, the article was carried as given 
above. 

There were throughout the conference several 
very remarkable speeches. Mrs. Harriet Law 
delivered one of considerable point, proposing 
that South-place Chapel should be hired out 
to different people by turns, that their different 
“views” might be declared. Miss Marshall 
made a speech composed largely of denuncia- 
tions of the introductory remarks. She would 
“oo ahead,” and did go ahead, almost without 
a head—as it seemed to me. Many smart 
things, she said, in a smart histrionic style, but 


/ her remarks tended less to edification than to 


entertainment. But Miss Marshall only did 
what so many others had done—resorted to 


| South Place to unburden their souls of their 


extravagances of belief or unbelief, or whatever 
it is, under the impression that it was liberal 
thought. Mr. Armstrong’s remark that Comte 
had spoken of the superstition of atheism left 
it by no means certain that somebody would 
would not rise and refer to the superstitions of 
liberal thinkers. The debates, however, were, 
for the most part, conducted with reverance 
and kindliness on all hands. I thought I 
detected an inclination to sneer at religion on 
the part of some of the speakers, but it was 
effectually checked, for there was unquestion- 
ably a thoroughly genuine and earnest desire on 
the part of the really thoughtful people present 
to come to an understanding ; and if this had 
not been the case it would hardly have been 
safe to sneer in the presence of Professors 
Upton, Drummond, and Carpenter, Mr. Binns, 
Mr. Street, Mr. Drummond (Edinburgh) and 
about 20 other Unitarian ministers, to say 
nothing of Unitarian laymen. 

But to one lady’s speech I must specially 
refer, for while it did not contain a sneer at 
religion it certainly was a remarkable utterance. 
Mrs. Rose, an elderly lady, said to be a Pole by 


birth, and celebrated in America as “an 


orator,” declared all religion to be supersti- 
tion, and therefore she would eliminate all the 
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and references to it from the pro 

She thought religion was the great 
stumbling block of man. ‘The religion of to 
day would be the superstition of the future. It 
did not seem to occur to Mrs. Rose what Mr. 


words 


gramme. 


Binns, however, pointed out later, that that was | 


very much the case also with science, but we 
did not therefore abandon scientific inquiry. 
Further, Mrs. Rose declared she had no time 
to consider whether there was a God. She 
found that man made a god more or less of a 
human kind, as he wanted him; and for 
part she held that life was so short that we 
could not spare an hour for all the 
creation. She could not subscribe to religion 
in the programme, for she feared that religion 
would become a creed, and a creed was a 
chain—a straight-jacket. But if they would take 
her~ help 
them “God speed”-—and the audience burst 
into roars of laughter-—but, instead, she would 
say she would do what she could. It was the 
most extraordinary speech J ever heard from 
a woman ; and coming as it did from a lady of 
advanced years, and spoken as it was with a 
really deep earnestness, it could not but touch 
all who listened sympathetically, 

But all things human end, and this confer- 
ence, memorable in some respects, of which I fear 
IT haye given but a very hurried and imperfect 
sketch, ended by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take further steps in the direction 
indicated by the objects. Among the members 
of the committee I caught the following 
names :—Mrs. Harriet Law, Mr. Preston, Mr. 
Stuart Glennie, Rey. RK. B. Drummond, 
of Edinburgh ; Mrs. Dowling, Professor J. E. 
Carpenter, MEA Rey. Wo Eos (Walters sof 
Glasgow ; Dr. Wild, Mr. A. Ellis, Rev. J. D. H. 
Smyth, of London; Mr. Leslie Stephens, Mr. 
J. Ellis, Rev. Carey Walters, of Whitchurch; 
Rey. J. C. Street of Belfast ; and several others 
whose names I did not cate h. } Lgl Re 


_ FIRESIDE, READINGS. 


Poe BLOMNS eT OENEGr 
JAMES HOGG 
WHERE the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o’er the Ice, 
That’s the way for Billy and me! 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorne blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chrip and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me! 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me! 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 

Where the shadow falls the deepest, 

Where the clustering nuts fall free, 

That's the way for Billy and me! 

And this T know: IT Jove to play 

Through the meadows, among the hay; 

Up the water and o’er the lee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me! 

HIS BEST. 


MACLEOD AT 


NORMAN 


Mvucu as one enjoys many things that come 
from his pen, full as they are of healthy life 
and human-heartedness, nothing he has written 
is any measure of the powers that were in him. 
The sermons he preached, with the language 
warm from his heart, were far beyond the best 
he published. His addresses to public meet- 
ings were better than his sermons, for they 
allowed him to flavour his earnest thoughts 
with that overflowing humour which would 
have been out of place in the pulpit. Some- 
times, when he met a congenial party at dinner, 
or on an eyening, his talk impressed them more 
than his best speeches—so rich was it, so varied 
and versatile. But the time to get him at his 
best and fullest was when you sat up with him 
till midnight, all alone in his study, with none 
to hear but one familiar friend, on whose sym- 
pathy he could fully rely. It was then that his 
whole soul came out in all its breadth and rich 
variety, touching every chord of human feeling, 
and ranging from common earth to highest 
heaven. The anecdote, reflection, argument, 
bright flushes of imagination, drollest humour, 
most thrilling pathos, and solemn thoughts 


her | 


gods in | 


-she was about to say she wished 


| ever heard at Oxford 
‘had 


wistdeniee through eternity, all blended: pital 


one whole of conversation, the like of which 
you never before listened to. In a moment he 
would pass from some comical illustration of 
human character to the 
sacred truth, and you would feel no discord. 
In other hands there would have been a jar, 
but not in his. At such times I used to think 
that if all the pleasantest, ablest conversations 
from one’s best friends 
been rolled into one, it would not have 
made up such a profusion of soul as came from 
Norman then. No one, howeyer well 
might otherwise know him, could estimate his 
full breadth and depth of nature, unless they 


~had spent with him reas such solitary evenings 


as these.— Principal Shairp. 


SMOTHER THE SPARKS: 


THe tongue is a little member, yet it boasteth 
great things. does a large business on a 
small capital; raises a mighty storm on the 
most trivial oce: Sor it often leads the whole 
troop of a man’s faculties to revolt against him 
and to make treasonable cause with his enemies. 


Few there are, if any, who cannot recall seasons | 


y bit of flame set on fire the 
whole course of nature in themselves. A little 
impatience was the first spark, which a 
moment’s silence would haye extinguished ; but 
the unfortunate utterance came, and with it 
misunderstanding and resentment. Every word 
that suce eeded was a burning one, and as in a 
great city’s conflagration, dwellings take fire 
fr om the wind, so persons but distantly related 
to a wordy quarrel feel its hot breath and are 
suddenly ablaze. There is not a family, or 
school, or single village in all the land, which 
is fire proof, and they are all in momentary 
danger.— Zhe Alliance Journal. 


PIN FEATHERS AND OUIL Jick 


when this unruly 


Dr. Kynerr tells usa story of Scott Chinn, an 
eccentric coloured preacher, who, at a missionary 
meeting in New Orleans, after a tedious and 
lengthy address from another brother, had to 
manage the collection. 

The preceding speaker had closed with a 
description of the angel with the everlasting 
gospel flying over the earth, when Scott Chinn 
arose and addressed the angelic messenger as 
follows: “O angel of de mighty wing, flying’ 
through de world! You've bin flying’ a long 
time, and you’ve got a long journey yet before 
you. You look tired. ‘Tarry and rest wid us 
awile. Dis is de Lord’s day of rest; dis is de 
Lord’s house, and we are de Lord's people. 
Tarry and rest.” “Then turning to the congre- 

gation the preacher continued :—“De angel is 

goin’ to stay awhile. He is foldin’ his wings ; 
he looks like his fedders was wearin’ out. 
Bring on de new fedders for de angel’s wings. 
Bring on de fedders !” 

This appeal was answered in the usual fashion 
of the coloured people, who with songs and 
fantastic motions and marchescame forward and 
deposited at the altar their offerings. Scott 
Chinn regarded the gifts for a little while, and 
noticing that the most of them were pennies or 
postal scrip, called upon the congregation to 
stop singing. He said, “Children, stop dat 
singing. W Vhat are dese dat you’ve been bring- 
ing? Dere’s nottin’ but pinfedders! Bring 
along de long quills for de angel. Bring de 
long gulls!” 

If we were to hazard an opinion we should 
say there are a good many people who think 
God’s messengers can fly with “pin-feathers,” 
and who use the /ong quills for their own enter- 
prises. If many people should manage their 
own business as they do the Lord’s they 
would find bankruptcy and starvation before a 
year had passed.—_7%e Wayside. 


CURIOSITIES. 


In De Quincey’s account of Coleridge’s life, 
mention is made of an old clergyman who 
knew a little Hebrew. He used to charm and 
astonish his congregation by quoting Hebrew 
texts in his sermons, and giving them, as he said, 


“the very words used a the Holy Ghost.” 


most serious reality of | 
| intimated that 


he j 


and the latter : ane the 


A clergyman having been inducted into a 
living in Kent, took occasion during his first 
sermon to introduce the word “optics.” At the 
conclusion of the service a farmer who was 
present thanked him for his discourse, but 
he had madea mistake in one 
word, softening down the severity of his 
criticism by saying, ‘‘We all knew very well, sir, 
what you meant.” On the clergyman making 
further inquiries about the word, the farmer 
replied: “What you called hopsticks, in this 
part of the country we call hop-poles.” 

At the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland a gentleman named Kidston, while 


| conceding that “the former drawlng kind of 


singing” was not a style to be perpetuated, 
uttered a solemn warning against the adoption 
of quick time, and said that yoeal music, the 
fruit of the lips, was the only authorised method 
of praise. It was, he said, in accordance with 
apostolic practice and precept, and so it con- 
tinued until the Man of Sin, amidst his growing 
corruption, attempted to introduce the whole of 
the Temple services—sactifices, priests, incense 
and, last of all, nee music. 
BELFAST : 

ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUBSCRIBING 
PRESBYTERIANS AND OTHER FREE CHRISTIANS. 
THY annual meeting of this association was held 
on Wednesday week in the meeting house of 
the First Congregation, Rosemary-street, Belfast. 


Rev. David Gordon (the outgoing president) 
preached, selecting as his text Matthew xix., 
20 and 2), 


On the motion of Rey. C. J. M‘ALESTER, 
seconded by Rey. Professor ORR, Rey. David 
Thompson (Mountpottinger) was unanimously 
elected president for the year, and ascended the 
pulpit, which was vacated by Mr. Gordon. 

Rey. Hugh Moore was re-appointed honorary 
secretary and treasurer for the year, 

It was agreed to meet next year in York-street, 
on the Wednesday succeeding the third Tuesday 
in June. 

The report of the Committee for General Pur- 
poses recorded the presentation of a} etition to 
the House of Commons, praying that the Univer- 
sity Education (Ireland) Bill might not pass into 
a law ; the said bill having for its object the 
erection, by Royal Letters Patent, of the seminary 
known as the Catholic University, into a second 
college in the university of Dublin. The-report 
included also a resolution of the Committee, 
recommending that the regulation requiring 
guarantees on behalf of bursars and exhibitioners 
on the Ministerial Education Fund be adhered to, 
as it belonged to the original plan, on the faith of 
which the fund was raised. 

Rey. J. Scorr PORTER moved the adoption of 
the report. 

Rev. J. C. STREET, on whose notice of motion 
last year the matter had been referred to the 
committee, said he was still as strongly Te 
as ever to the system of guarantees, but he 
he held that, under the circumstances stated in 
the resolution, there was no course left open but 
to continue the plan. \ oe 

Rey. Professor ORR seconded the 
the report, and the motion was passed 

The General Purposes Committee w 
for their diligence during the year, and | 

A new committee was then ap: 
consisted of the members of the former ¢ 
with some exceptions. 

A resolution was passed deploring 
Rey. William M‘Cullough, assistant 
Larne, and conveying the sympathy | 
ciation to his widow. 

Mr. SMyvtH (elder) reported that h 
on Temperance had by circular inv 
to preach to their congregations | on t 
and several of the ministers present 
they had complied with the 
agreed that ministers should 
sermons on Temperance on 
the meeting of the Association. 30 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
Rey, J. A. CROZIER moved 
tion :—‘ That, whereas it is 
of Non- Subscribing Preésbytes 
tion, that the basis of union 
terian bodies therein s 
constantly accessible 1 
tions—the former fr 
whereby the association 


the Northern Pr ery of A nt 
‘be hereafter al rae 

prefatory ‘to the n 
viz. :—‘ That, whereas ] 
Pageiatony of Antrin 
of Ulster a are eos 
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senses 


ing allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
oaly King and Head of the Church, and in the 
niaintenance of the great principles of the Refor- 
mation—namely, the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
the right of private judgment, and the rejection 
of human authority in matters of faith—they do 
agree to unite under the denomination’ of the 
Association of Irish Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terians.’ ‘That the Northern Presbytery of 
Antrim, holding the principles on which this 
association is founded, be, and it is hereby, 
recognised as one of the bodies constituting the 
association of Irish, Non-Subscribing Presbyte- 
rians.’” Mr. Crozier went on to say that he hoped 
to ensure perfect unanimity in this resolution. 
The motion was proposed by him from a sincere 
and honest desire to heal strife, to clear away 
misconceptions, and to bring hitherto opposing 
sections of their association to a mutual good 
understanding. ‘he motion was entirely his own. 
He was responsible for it from first to last, and 
had consulted with no one in drawing it up. He 
must refer to the terms on which the Free 
Christians were admitted. They found in the 
minutes of 1871, page 14, that “after much dis- 
cussion it was resolved that the name of the 
“association shall be called the Association of Irish 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterians and other Free 
Christians.” At the same meeting it was after- 
wards resolved that Rev. Mr. Street be received 
in accordance with his own request as a member 
of the association ; and at a subsequent meeting 
successively the Second Congregation of Belfast, 
Rey. David Thompson, of Mountpottinger, and 
his congregation were admitted on that under- 
standing. He (Mr. Crozier) was not present at 
the meeting in 1871, or he should certainly have 
felt bound to have objected to the change made 
in the name of the association, for he was con- 
vinced at the time of the change, and he had never 
since seen reason to alter his conviction, that it 
was a grave mistake. The mistake, however, 
having been made, and these gentlemen and their 
congregations having been admitted on the faith 
of that change, he felt that they were all bound 
_ to treat them with every fairness, consideration, 
and justice. At the same time that should not 
prevent them from ascertaining and _ clearly 
defining their own position. The debates of 
previous years.must have brought them to the 
conviction that a crisis had arisen in the history 
-of their Non-Subscribing Association, and that 
they could no longer continue to go on in the way 
they had been doing, and that it was necessary 
they should make clearly manifest their position. 
He believed that the resolution would meet the 
ase. It was one that could not be reasonably 
objected to by their Free Christian friends, and 
he hoped it would commend itself to the universal 
acceptance of all the Presbyterian bodies consti- 
tuting their association. 

Mr. JOHN SMYTH, jun., seconded the resolution, 

_ believing that it commended itself to the common 
sense of all. 

Rev. J. SCOTT PORTER said that that associa- 
tion, like every other association, was grounded 
and founded and built upon certain principles. 
What its founders declared to be their views, and 
what had been adopted by others who had since 

joined the association, must still be regarded as 
‘its fundamental principles. He wondered that 
Mr. Crozier was not struck with the illogical 
nature of the distinction that he himself took 
between members of the association as Presbyte- 
rians and those who were not. Mr. Crozier 
_insisted that the Presbyterian bodies had a right 
_ to put their views and feelings on record, not by 
the action of their Presbyteries and Synods, or 

~ ven by a separate meeting of the Presbyterian 
bodies that were united with their association, but 
b the association itself as a whole. That was 
- illogical. If the association took upon itself to 
_ republish what he referred to as the views of the 
members of the Presbyterian bodies, but what he 
(Mr. Scott Porter) regarded as the fundamental 
principles of the association itself—(hear, hear)— 
certainly honesty, fair play, and consistency 
required that they should put on record the prin- 
_ ciples of those who were called “Free Christians.” 
_ (Hear, hear.) Now, he was not prepared to go 
3 that length. ‘This association acted for the whole. 
Mr. Crozier alluded to certain statements which 

hey had heard zsgue ad nauseam—namely, that 
1eir principles were not known to those members 
they entered the association. His answer 
was, that it was only doing common justice 
e sagacity of those Free Christians who 
- and obtained a ission at their own 
at they knew and had taken means to 
what the principles of the association 

, hear.) But he would allow that 

been some misconception on the 
, Who might not have thought it 
what were the principles, of 


accept their principles, he 


, 


, however, that Mr. Street | 


time, but a mistake could be rectified, and if he 
found he had got into the wrong box all he had to 
do was to jump out of it. (Hear, hear.) The 
same excuse could not be made for his congrega- 
tion, for from the first—from the year 1835—that 
congregation was connected with the Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian Association. As for another 
gentleman, to whom he did not wish to make 
particular allusion, as he occupied a very distin- 
guished place in their meeting, he was a 
Presbyterian before he became a Free Christian, 


and, if there were any force in Mr. Crozier’s argu- | 


ment, he must be understood to be bound by the 
declaration he had made. 

The PRESIDENT said he was’a Presbyterian 
still. (Hear, hear.) 

Rey. I. Scorr PORTER said he was so too, 
and, that being the case, he considered it would 
be well to knock out of Mr. Crozier’s resolution 
everything that referred to Presbyterianism sepa- 
rately. He then moved the following amendment: 
“That, whereas the Synod of Munster, the Presby- 
tery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster are perfectly unanimous in acknowledging 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ as the only 
King and Head of the Church, and in the mainte- 
nance of the great principles of the Reformation 
viz., the sufficiency of the Scriptures, the right of 
private judgment, and the rejection 0° human 
authority in matters of faith—they do agree to 
unite under the denomination of the Association 
of Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians, for the 
purposes hereinafter mentioned.” 

Mr. JAMES Major (Lisburn) 
amendment. 

Rev. J. C. SrrEEr then addressed the associa- 
tion at great length. Whatever probability, he 
said, there was of finding unanimity for the motion 
before the House, there was none for the amend- 
ment. The amendment would not have his vote, 
or the yotes with whom he was associated. It 
was not for the Presbyterians to consider whether 
or not they were prepared to accept the motion. 
He certainly was not prepared to vote against it. 
It seemed to him that if all the Presbyterians of 
that association were united in the affirmation of 
what was contained in the notice of motion, they 
had a perfect right to reaffirm it. By so doing 
they took a step which he entirely disapproved of, 
and they might be forging fetters anew for them- 
selves and posterity ; and he would regret it, for 
they would no longer belong to a Non-Subscribing 
Church. Referring to part of the resolution of 
1835, in which it was stated that the Synod of 
Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, were “ perfectly 
unanimous in acknowledging allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the only King and Head of 
the Church,” Mr. Street expressed himself to the 
effect that he could not agree with those terms, 
and that he could not apply them to Christ, for 
only King and Head of the Church was the Lord 
God Almighty himself. (“Shame,shame.”) Mr. 
Porter seemed to think that logic and honesty 
required, if that resolution were adopted, that the 
principles of Free Christians should also be put 
on constantly accessible record. But Mr. Porter 
need not trouble himself with that, for, by the 
simple declaration that they were Free Christians 
they affirmed all they desired to affirm. While 
they did not break loose from the past, they put 
before the word “Christian” a term which 
described their mental attitude towards the 
future. In the year the change of title was made 
not one word was said about fundamental 
principles. From the moment the change was 
made he felt that another plank was added to 
their platform on which Free Christians could 
stand. He was admitted without any question 
being asked or any creed put before him. ‘The 
motion before the House would not disturb his 
relations to the association. ~They had had for a 
long time many painful and awkward disputes. 
They had had difficulties, some, perhaps, of their 
own introduction, which it was not necessary to 
raise, and probably the time had come when these 
difficulties might be met. 

Mr. THOMAS M‘CLELLAND asked Mr. Porter 
to withdraw his amendment, and let them .be 
unanimous. 

Mr. Scorr PORTER said the amendment had 
not been brought forward without deliberation, 
and he was not prepared on the spur of the 
moment to withdraw it, and he was quite sure it 
would pass. Bs 

Rev. C. J. M‘ALESTER spoke in opposition to 
the motion. : 

Mr. WM. GAULT (Ballyclare) said he hoped 
they would pass the resolution, and put an end to 
such meetings. i 

Rey. Professor ORR supported the resolution, 
believing that it offered a solution to their 


seconded the 


difficulties. 


Rev. R. CAMPBELL thought, with all respect to 
Mr. Crozier, that his position was an absurd one. 
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had no common sympathy regarding their funda- 
mental principles. 

Rev. R. J. ORR did not fall in with either the 
motion or the amendment. 

The amendment was then put to the yote, and 
carried by 15 against 9. 

The amendment thereupon was put as the sub- 
stantive motion, and was carried by 22 against 9. 

Rey. J. C. STREET, addressing the House on his 
own behalf, said he had long felt that on the part 
of a large majority of the members of the associa- 
tion there was a desire to bring matters to an end, 
and to take such steps as would lead practically 
to the expulsion of himself from their association. 
The decision which they had arrived at in so pro 
nounced a manner left to him as a free-thinking 
man but one course. It seemed to him that the 
only bond of communion between them was a 
theological one, and that men who did not accept 
what was called their fundamental principles were 
not wanted there. By there action this day they 
had excluded him from their midst. 

Mr. T. M‘CLELLAND expressed approval of Mr. 
Street’s sentiments, and he was sure his congre- 
gation endorsed them. 

Mr. Street then retired 
his friends. 

The association afterwards adjourned, 


from the House with 


At the Thursday’s meeting the Rev. Mr. Orr 
proposed a resolution, expressing regret at the 
secession of the Rev. J. C. Street from the associa- 
tion, and appreciative of the services he had 
rendered during his membership. The Key. J. S. 
Porter objected to the allusion to Mr. Sireet’s 
services, and considered he had done a great deal 
of harm to the association. The Rev. T. H. M. 
Scott could not recollect a single service that Mr. 
Street had done for the association, and saw no 
necessity for any resolution on the subject. After 
some discussion, the resolution and an alternative 
one, proposed by the Rev. A. Gordon, both 
dropped, neither having been seconded. 

— . 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


THE annual examination of the students took 
place at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. The pro- 
egress of the students during the past year has 
been satisfactory. And among those taking part 
as examiners and spectators were Reys, Professors 
J. Martineau, D.D., LL.D., J. E> Carpenter, M.A., 
C. B. Upton, B.A., James Drummond, B.A., and 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A.; Revs. C. Beard, B.A., T. 
Dunkerley, B.A., D. Davis, B.A., J. D. Hirst 
Smyth, Dr, Sadler, C. Wicksteed, B.A., T. L. 
Marshall, H. Solly, M.A., J. Harwood, B.A., J. T- 
Whitehead, and R. L. Carpenter, B.A.; and 
Messrs. R. D. Darbishire, Samuel Sharp, E. 
Enfield, Russell Martineau, Wm, Shaen, Russel] 
Scott, James Worthington, H. R. Greg, and 
J. C. A. Scott. The following are the subjects in 
which the students were examined :— 

Monpay.—-Junior Hebrew, Senior Mental 
Philosophy, History of Israel, Sermon (Mr. 
Timmis), Sermon (Mr. Stanley), Grounds and 
Truths of Religion, Athenagoras, Sermon (Mr. 
Street). 

TuESDAY.— Middle Hebrew, Senior 
Junior History of Doctrine, Sermon (Mr. Evans), 
Sermon (Mr. Clarke), Ecclesiastical History, 
History of the Doctrine of the Logos, Sermon 
(Mr. Davis). 

WrEDNESDAY.—Senior Hebrew, Senior Greek, 
Introduction to Comparative Religion, Sermon 


Latin, 


| (Mr. Scott), Ethics, New Testament (Gospels), 


Sermon (Mr, Perry). 
At the close, the Rev. Charles Beard delivered 
an address to the students, a report of which will 


appear in our next. 
a oe 

KrNDAL.—On Monday, the 3rd inst., the teachers of 
the Unitarian Sunday School, with their minister, the 
Rey. James Macdonald, met at Anchorite’s House, the 
residence of Miss Greenhow, to present to her a 
stationery case, in acknowledgment of her years of 
willing service on behalf of the school. Mr. Macdonald, 
in asking Miss Greenhow to accept the case from the 
teachers and: scholars, hoped she would take it as a 
token of the affection and esteem which all felt towards 
her, and assured her that they could never forget how 
earnestly and kindly she had laboured amongst them. 
Miss Greenhow very feelingly thanked Mr. Macdonald, 
the teachers, and scholars for their beautiful present, 
and said she had never felt the work a task. It was 
with great pleasure she looked back upon the peace and 
harmony which had always prevailed amongst them 
during the years which had elapsed since the school was 
opened, and she hoped it would long continue. The 
case was of ‘ebony, silver-mounted, and combined 


‘The motion tried to bring together people who | envelope, inkstand, and writing-desk, 


reel made a mistake at that. 
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PEP TGs BY OLS 
LEON HERBERT. 

LITTLE by little the time goes by— 
Short if you sing through it, long if you sigh; 
Little by little—an hour, a day, 
Gone with the years that have vanished away 
Little by little the race is run, 
Trouble and waiting and toil are done! 


Little by little the skies grow clear; 
Little by little the sun comes near; 
Little by little the days smile out 
Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 
Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of right and wrong; 
Little by little the Right has sway; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way, 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals! 


Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be; 

Little by little the God of all 

Lifts the world nearer his Bienes call! 


NOTICE. 
OFFICE. 


CHANGE OF 


The Office of the Unitarian Herald is 
ReMovEeD from 55, Market-street to 
No. 20, CANNON-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Post-office orders to be made payable 
to Mr. JouNn 
street, to whom all orders 


PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon- 


and business 


communications lates be addressed. 
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The Brae eral. 


FRIDAY JUNE 28, 1878. 

A purer Christianity, however slowly, 1s to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 

WiitiaAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


PROVINCI AL 


THE ~ASSEMBL Y. 


SrEa-SIDE and sunshine, on behalf of Mother 
Nature, welcomed the Provincial right heartily, 
and not less so—on behalf of articulately 
speaking and cooking mankind—did the 
minister and congregation of Southport. Mr 
Lunn’s sermon was long enough to include 
not only his own opinion, which was a firm, 
reasonably-founded, and __ spiritually-enlarged 
faith in a living and true Gop in whom we 
have eternal life, but also to give due place to 
the opinions of others. The man of science 
and his excellent work were not decried, and 
no slight was cast upon the questionings and 
difficulties of anxious souls who strive to be 
faithful, and to walk according to the light 
they have, although it be but a twilight. The 
afternoon presented no exciting scenes, but it 
gave us an address from the President—may 
we call him Right Reverend when all of us 
truly him, or Venerable when we 
remember his fifty years of good service ?—an 
address abounding in matters of general and 
denominational interest. Fit honour was done 
by Mr. RussELt CARPENTER and Mr, CHARLES 
WICKSTEED to the memory of Earl Russe 1, 
and a little episode brought out the voice of 
Mr. Focc, who, with the President, could 
remember the celebration in the Provincial 
Assembly of victories of toleration under 
Earl RussELL’s banner half a century ago. 
Something better than mere toleration—viz., 
the fruit of freedom in the growth of truth and 
love among the members of a religious society, 
was set forth in the address of Mr. Joun 
WRIGHT at the evening meeting. Mr. WRIGHT 
brought to mind the history of the Assembly 
itself, Apropos of a letter which appeared in 


revere 


| 7 
| the local paper of the day before, with the 


| which those principles had led them. 
_ connection our readers will find a document of 
deep interest in the memorial addressed by 
| Manchester New College to the Privy Couneil, 
| which appears in our columns this week, and 


_ warning, 


| at 
/ associated with 


signature of a Presbyterian minister of the 
town, in which the writer wondered and chafed 
the claim to the name Presbyterian 
Unitarian in the title of the 
Assembly, Mr. Wricutr showed what had been 
the distinctive principles of the English 
Presbyterians, and what were the ways into 
In this 


as 


about which we shall have more to say in our 
next. Then Mr. Cor came in with a word of 
lest we should lose ourselves in an 
empty boast of freedom and a vague outlook 
for a unity of belief not likely to come while 
men have diverse view-points, and use their 
various faculties of observation and reflection. 
We should set an example of devotion with 
freedom, and good work with faith. Mr. 
Binns followed up his London sermon, which 
unfolded the doctrinal contents of religion as 
now to be apprehended, with a speech, on this 
Thursday evening at Southport, on the 
general characteristics of a religion fitted to 
satisfy our times. It must be large and 
warm and affirmative. It was a_ speech, 
like all the others, without Utopianism, 
with close and practical aim, but with a high 
_| aim, and calling upon us to be our best selves, 
though no more than our possible selyes. So at 
least we felt, while the spell of its brilliancy and 
power were onus. ‘The eccentricities of once 
popular theologies were revealed in their 
native crudity under the wholesome treatment 
of our eccentric apostle of common-sense. We 
were made to feel quite sure that mankind 
would finally get rid ofa great deal of nonsense 
before long, and that there was a vast world of 
divine and beautiful realities lying in view to be 
entered upon and enjoyed. 

‘This year, both at London and at Southport, 
we have possessed our souls in peace, and no 
one can say that it has been from any want of 
feeling for the practical or speculative difficulties 
of the hour. Both at the meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
at those of the Proyincial Assembly, in sermons 
and speeches, there was not a word of careless 
content ; on the contrary there was a very 
earnest endeavour to meet and. to satisfy some 
pressing want or inquiry of the individual mind 
or of the religious community. But there was a 
spirit of good fellowship in all, a desire to work 
with one another, to help and encourage one 
another, which we take to be the germs of 
richer fruits than could ever have grown from 
pips of the apple of discord. 


NON-SUBSCRIPTION IN .THE 
OF ITS FRIENDS. 
THE position of things among our friends in 
Ireland is one which, if we were not all born 
to inconsistency, would seem to be peculiarly 
Irish. ‘The members of the Non-Subscribing 
Association who really will not subscribe have 
had to leave the Society, while the majority 
which belong to the party that named the 
Association, have gone in for~ putting their 
hands to a very definite test. he situation 
altogether is not easily to be comprehended 
from this side the channel. Personal conside- 
rations, no doubt, haye had much weight, 
which is the bane—perhaps the inevitable 
bane—of small societies. A desire to reconcile 
the several elements was the motive of Mr. 
CRozi1ER’s proposal, which was, in effect, that 
those who wished to stand upon a doctrina 
basis should do so, Lee those who, under the 


HOUSE 


that is, a union based upon 


name of Free Christians, would put no defini- 
tion on their Christianity, should be allowed 
their liberty in that respect. ‘This compromise, 
a rather curious one, we confess, failed to satisfy 
the majority. Non-subscription, in the real 
sense of the term, is not even to be tolerated 
in the Non-subscribing Association. Will — 
the Association now proceed to change its 
name? Or are we to regard the present action 
as merely temporary, and is a chance to remain 
open for another generation to realise the 
promise of the title, which came down from a 
day of struggle on behalf of freedom, and 
which might, who knows, inspire one effective 


struggle more? 


PAST AND FUTURE, 


Tuer speeches at the banquet held last week 

to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 

repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
though naturally confined in the main to senti- 

ments of congratulation on the liberal ecclesias- 

tical achievements of the past, included also 

some anticipations of the future. Everybody 

who took part in the proceedings, whether 
Dissenter or Churchman, Whig or Radical, 

is for"abolishing the clerical monopoly in ehureh- 

yards, and for doing what yet remains to be 

done to nationalise the Universities. But — 
beyond these objects is another goal; and it 

must have been in the minds of men like Earl 
GRANVILLE, Mr. Forster, and Mr. GoscHEN, 

that the time is approaching when the historic 
alliance between Liberalism and Noncon- 
formity must come to an end except a new 

point of departure is mutually resolved upon. 

Lord LAaNspowNneE said that very little of the 

edifice of religious liberty remains to be com- 
pleted—an assertion, as the Vonconformist 
remarks, indicative either of the speakers 
incapacity to grasp the Establishment question, - 

or of his opinion that disestablishment is not. 

to be thought of. With greater breadth of 

view, Mr. OssorNe Morcan declared that if 

much had been done, much still remained to_ 

be done ; the victories already won being but 
instalments of others yet to be secured, Mr. 
RicHarp, after enumerating the measures of 
religious liberty passed since the repeal of the — 

Test and Corporation Acts, asked—as he had 
aright to do—‘ What harm has come of all 
this? Has not great good come of it?” adding — 

that, “he hoped to live to see the day when. — 
the Church of England would be freed from _ 

the burden and encumbrance of State patronage igre 
and control, and to hear the members of thecon, 
Church admit the benefits arising from that i 
great work.” fAnd Mr. Sranvey did well to 
remind the Liberal leaders that the Liberal ss 4) 
party is a party of progress, and of new a ee 
that it has to adapt its policy to the needs of 
the time, and that, therefore, the old wat 
words require to be used ina new and 
sense. Religious equality, he added, y 
natural development of religious liberty. 
the principle were acted upon, they v 
able to inscribe new and more impo 
tories on the old flag. Mr. Goscu 
deprecatingly expressed a hope that 
would not be called upon to engage 
for which the old battalions were r 
and said that disunion oe 
Liberal cause. But there 
quite as likely to be fatal 


having no definite or insp n 
Goscuen, and those who. think 
better revise the. drill, abit ch 
of the old battalions than let ‘ 
by slumberous or timid inactiv 
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GOVERNMENT: AND’ THE PRIN- 
CIPALITY: t 
WHATEVER little popularity the Government 


enjoys in Wales will not be increased by its 
refusal to make a grant in aid of the University 
College at Aberystwith. ‘This.institution -is the 
greatest which Welshmen have yet established 
to promote the higher education of the Prin- 
cipality ; and they not unreasonably looked to 
the Government for sympathy and help. ‘There 
were a million and a quarter signatures to the 
petition asking for a grant ; and it is difficult to 
avoid the suspicion that ungenerous pressure 
of a party character was brought to bear upon 


the Government to induce it to give a cold | 


‘There is a 
college at Lampeter, where church influences 
predominate ; and the authorities of this insti- 
tution have not very creditable 
jealousy of its splendid rival at Aberystwith, 
which is founded on a far broader basis. 


reception to this influential appeal. 


shown a 


IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


THE Government scheme for promoting Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland is a moderate 
and judicious measure. In the clear and con- 
cise statement with which he introduced it, 
Lord Cairns illustrated the necessity for it by 
pointing out that according to the Irish census 
returns of 1871 only two boys in every thousand 
of the population were learning either Greek, 
Latin, modern languages, or mathematics, 
while the proportion in England was 14 to 
15 per 1,000. The Government are liberal 
in the amount of money they propose to appro- 
priate to the bettering of this state of things. 
One million of the surplus funds of Irish 
Disestablishment to allot to the 
couragement of Intermediate Education in 
Ireland. A Board of seven persons, with two 
paid Commissioners, is to be appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to work the scheme. ‘There 
are to be money prizes of considerable amount 
to tempt scholars, and there are to be local 
examinations. Some encouragement, too, is to 
‘be given to schools which turn out a good pro- 
portion of successful competitors- No acconnt 
is to be taken of the manner in which the 
students are taught at their schools ; the Gov- 
ernment will only deal, as the Lord Chancellor 
described it, with “the manufactured article.” 
There are to be six groups of subjects for 
examination : English literature and_ history, 
Latin and Greek, French, German, and Italian, 
mathematics, natural science, and one other 
group to be afterwards arranged by the Board. 
The “religious difficulty” is met by the signi- 
ficant provision that ‘no examination shall be 
held on any subject of religious instruction, 
nor any payment made in respect thereof.” 
In this provision will be found perhaps, says 
the Daily News, the germ of any objections to 
the scheme which may come from the Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland. From. the opposite side 
of the controversy an objection may, perhaps, 
be urged against the dedication of any part of 
the surplus funds of the Irish Church to a 
scheme of general and undenominational 
education, although this, in our judgment, is 
one of the most commendable features of the 
measure. The scheme in itself seems to be 
fairly and skilfully devised ; and the National 
party and the priests in Ireland ought to think 
well before they reject so large and liberal an 
offer of money for the encouragement of 
_ popular education. ‘The manner, however, in 
which the Lord Chancellor spoke, although 
he urged the necessity of making rapid 
progress with the measure, seemed rather 
that of one who is anxious to have the 
question discussed than of one who hopes 
a Feed it promptly settled. 
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THE 


UNIVERSITY REFORM: FREE 
TEACHING ENSTHEO.LO GY, 
MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE MEMORIAL TO THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 
of 


A DEPUYTATION members and friends of 


Manchester New College waited yesterday upon | 


His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
President of the Council, and presented a 


memorial on behalf of the College, praying | 


that “In revising the application of revenues 
in Oxford and Cambridge, and also in estab- 
lishing hereafter any new teaching university, 
provision may be made for systematic instruc- 
tion, with examinations, degrees, and honours 
in theological philosophy, history, and literature, 


conducted by professors unpledged, in the — 


university or out of it, by articles, creeds, or 
confessions of faith.” 

The memorial sets forth the history of 
Manchester New College as the successor and 
present representative of a long series of 
academical institutions which, ever since the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, have been 
maintained by the body known in the history 
of this kingdom as the English Presbyterians. 

The first of them was that which was founded 
in 1669 at Rathmil, in Craven, in Yorkshire, 
by the Rev. Richard Frankland, M.A., of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; the same Mr. 
Frankland who had previously been selected 
as a tutor at the college which the Lord 
Protector Oliver Cromwell intended to institute 
at Durham, for the promoting of learning and 


piety, but of which the project was never fully | 


carried out, being baffied by the events that 
brought the Restoration. 

Frankland’s work (he died in 1698). was 
taken up by a pupil of his, John Chorlton, 
who, in 1695, established an academy in 
Manchester, in conjunction with John Con- 
ingham, M.A., and conducted it till his death 
in 1705. But these institutions, depending on 
the abilities of some eminent man with fixed 
professional engagements, could seldom —on 
the same spot—survive their head, and in 1708 
a pupil of Chorlton’s, Thomas Dickson, M.D., 
carried on the academic work, first at White- 
haven, then at Bolton, till his death in 1729. 
The scene then changes to Kendal, where an 
eminent pupil of Dickson’s, Caleb Rotherham, 
D.D., successfully conducted a Ilberal academy 
for the higher education of ministers and lay- 
men, from 1733 to his death in 1752. 

In 1754, In succession to the academy at 
Kendal, the so-called Warrington Academy 


was established, which, under Dr. John ‘Taylor | 


(a pupil of Dickson), Dr. Priestley, Dr. Aikin, 
Dr. Nicholas Clayton, and Dr. Enfield, all 
men of celebrity in science and literature, 
theology, and religious culture, was maintained 
for many years with great credit, and with a 
large and influential resort from amongst the 
liberal and cultivated English Presbyterians 
and others, all of whom sought in it the oppor- 
tunity of the highest education, and practically 
the only one to which they had access. 


In the year 1785 it was found convenient to | 


discontinue the academy at Warrington, and to 
remove its undertaking, with its library and 


endowment, to Manchester, where accordingly, | 


in 1786, the Manchester Academy was opened 
under the principalship of ‘Thomas Barnes, 
D.D. (a pupil of Aikin’s), to provide full and 


systematic courses of education for Divines, | 


and preparatory instruction for the other learned 
professions, as well as for civil and commercial 
life. Students for the ministry were to be 


instructed in regular succession, during a term | 


of five years, in Hebrew, logic, ontology, 
psychology; in ethics, and the elements of 
jurisprudence ; in the evidences, doctrines, and 
precepts of Christianity; in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and Jewish antiquities, with particular 
attention to Scripture criticism. While thus 
engaged they were expected to ayail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded them of pursuing 
other branches of knowledge essential to a 
liberal education. It was expressly arranged 
that the lectures thus provided for students for 
the ministry should be open to any others 
whose age and attainments might qualify them 
for attending with advantage. The academy 
provided full courses in pure and applied 
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| science, history, and ancient and modern liter- 
ature and languages, and courses in political 
economy and law. It was, in fact, founded 
and maintained on a liberal and comprehensive 
plan, for the purpose of providing a complete 
and systematic course of studies for the sacred 
| ministry among Liberal Dissenters, and at the 
same time for young men destined for other 
occupations or professions, without distinction 
of party or of religious denomination, and was 
entirely and characteristically exempt from 
every political and all doctrinal 
scription. 


test, sub- 
The academy, thus re-established, was com- 
pletely organised on a plan and scale very far 
in advance of that of any other college at that 
_ time in existence in England, and anticipated 
and foreshadowed the development of what is 
now known as the Liberal: University pro- 
/ gramme of the present day. It soon became 
known as the Manchester New College, and 
later as Manchester College. In the year 
1803, for the convenience of teaching, it was 
transferred to York, where it continued to be 
maintained under the name of Manchester 
College, York, as a school of enlightened and 
free theological study and instruction, and of 
liberal, literary, and scientific culture, for 
ministers and laymen, until the year 184o. 
In 1840 the College was removed back to 
Manchester, and again opened there as Man- 
chester New College, as an institution for the 
sole purpose of giving University learning to 
those who seek it, without test or confession of 
faith, upon a scheme as liberal as that of any 
other college of the day. As such it received 
Her Majesty’s warrant, dated 28th of February, 
1840, of affiliation to the University of London. 
The opening of University College, London, 
provided, on a large and effective scale, the 
means of education in literature, arts, and 
science, and in the special studies of the 
medica] and legal professions, and rendered 
them accessible to the classes who could not 
resort to Oxford or Cambridge; and from 1840 
the degrees of the London University were 
obtainable, first through any one of several 


affiliated institutions, and subsequently by 
private study alone. Under these altered con- 
ditions the want which Manchester New 


College sought to meet was, in the secular 
departments of knowledge, better supplied by 
more public and powerful bodies.  Availing 
themselves of the new opportunity, the trustees 
determined to discontinue their own courses of 
general instruction, and to supply their wants 
in this respect in connection with the University 
College in London. In 1853 the College was 
removed again, and was, and now is, established 
near the University College in London, where 
it is at present almost exclusively the resort of 
students for the ministry. It still steadfastly 
adheres to its original principle of freely im- 
parting theological knowledge, without insisting 
on the adoption of particular theological 
doctrines. 

The memorialists attribute to a very deplor- 
able seclusion of students for the ministry 
from those habits of independent, honest, and 
fearless pursuit of knowledge and truth, which 
| happily characterise the intellectual movements 
of this country and this age, a very large part 
of the now widely-prevailing distrust of received 
opinions, and even of religious thought in 
| general ; and the common and very lamentable 
want of any genuine and thorouh cultivation 
of theological learning amongst unprofessional 
students and laymen. ‘They earnestly assert 
that no culture of the human faculties can be 
complete which omits a frank and liberal study 
of the sources, the history, the intellectual 
value'and moral significance of religion in its 
past and present forms; and they represent 
that to leave the treatment of so large, so 
various, so vital a subject, to schools and 
seminaries pledged to the schemes of particular 
creed-bound churches, narrows and degrades 
the noblest of studies, and turns the most 
elevating of influences into a source of ignor- 
ance and bigotry, pride, prejudice, petty con- 
troversy, and dissension. Siig 3 

‘They further submit that any disposition to 
set theology and culture at variance can proceed 
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only from a narrow conception of both. ‘The 


yt 


creat 


large a part in the formation of its languages 
and the order of its vicissitudes, that neither 
its past aspects nor its present tendencies can 
be intelligently interpreted without insight into 
their common origin and their distinctive | 
meanings. But evidently, for their effective | 
study, they must be submitted to minds open, | 
reverent, judicial, subject to no conditions but } 
such as favour the apprehension and expression | 
of truth. 

‘The memorial was signed for the College by 
Edward Enfield, president; William Gaskell, 
chairman of committee of management; David 
Ainsworth, treasurer; Robert Dukinfield Darbi- 


shire, hon. sec.; Charles Beard, hon. sec. ; and | 
James Martineau, principal. 
al erie: arts os. 
LLWYN-RHYD-OWEN, CARDIGAN- 
Sit LRH: 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION SLONE OF THE 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


LAs? Friday, in the presence of a large concourse 
of people, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
weather, the foundation stone of the new chapel 
at the above place was formally laid. It will be 
remembered that at the latter end of October, 
1876, the congregation worshipping at Llwyn- 
rhyd-owen, being one of the oldest in the county, 
had, after an unexpected and peremptory notice 
of one day, to give up the use of the chapel and 
burial ground, unless they were prepared to run 
the risk of a perhaps protracted and expensive 
law suit. ‘he chapel was quietly surrendered, 
and ‘the uncertain contingencies of a suit-at-law 
avoided, the congregation meeting for two Sundays 
in the open air, and afterwards in an adjacent 
dwelling-house, until.a neat wooden structure for 
temporary ends was thrown up, where the religious 
services have been regularly carried on since 
Christmas, 1876. In the meanwhile, however, a 
piece of land was bought for a chapel and a 
burial ground in a spot situated within some 
quarter of a mile of the old place. The new 
graveyard-has been enclosed for some. time, 
several having been already Jaid to rest in it. 
The chapel, which measures 52 feet by 34}4 feet, 
is to be made to seat 320, with a gallery only at 
one end for the present. The contract is £1,095. 
‘The land has cost no less a sum than £450, that 
sum being demanded for a trifle over half an acre. 
The wooden chapel, besides, cost £100. 

The laying of the foundation stone was an 
event auxiously looked forward to for some time 
past. ‘The Unitarians are numerous in this dis- 
trict, but ministers of all, or nearly all, the Non- 
conformist denominations were cither present or 
had written to say they were in sympathy with 
the meeting, and were only prevented from 
attending by unavoidable circumstances. ‘The 
Rev. John Davies, of Alltyblacca, read appropriate 
passages of Scripture and offered up prayer. ‘Two 
new hymns, written for the occasion by the Rey. 
Wilham Thomas, M.A., were sung. The found- 
ation stone was laid by Mrs. Jones, of Gellifaharen, 
one of the oldest and most faithful members of 
the congregation, an elegant silver trowel, ordered 
from the firm of the Messrs. Haywood, of 
Sheffield, having been presented to her in the 
name of the committee by the Rey. William 
Thomas. : 

Mrs. Jones, notwithstanding her 
failing strength, managed to lay the 
great dexterity and art, much to the admiration 
of all. The Rey. D. Evans, B.A., of Maesy- 
meillion, offered a prayer for blessing on the 
inauguration ceremony. 

After this the large crowd were requested to 
move up toa higher part of the ground, where a 
spacious stage was erected for the Jadies and 
ministers present; the three united choirs of 
Llwyn-rhyd-owen, Capel-y-Fodfa, and Llandyssul 
stood right in front, and the rest of the assembly 
behind. Mr, Jones, solicitor, of Gelli-faharen, on 
taking the chair, delivered an animated and 
effective speech in which he gracefully acknow- 
ledged the honour conferred on his mother by her 
being asked to lay the foundation-stone. “The 
Chairman then referred in~feeling words to what 
the evicted congregation had had to pass through, 
and said we had here now a veritable God’s acrc— 
our own, paid for, consecrated by the first-fruits of 
our dead. ‘The light of a better day he was glad 
to say had already dawned on the Llwyn congre- 
uon. Various resolutions were then proposed 
and carried—the Nonconformist ministers assist- 
ing in the moving andseconding of them. The 
Rev. D. Evans, B.A., of Maesymeillion, one of 
the former ministers of Llwyn-rhyd-owen, and 
one who was a grandson of the distinguished 
scholar, poet, and preacher (the Rey. David 
Davis, of Castell Howell) who himself had been a 
minister of this congregation for more than 50 


years and 
stone with 


religions of the world have played so | 


] 


| out by the Rev. John Davis, of Alltyblacca, and | 
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Wakefield on Wednesday, 19th inst., commencing | 


years, proposed in very feeling terms the fifth 
resolution, which was seconded by the Rey. Wm. 
‘Thomas, of Llwyn-rhyd-owen: “That the warm 
and unanimous thanks of the meeting are due to 


| numerous friends of all denominations, Church of 
| England and 
; shown such ready sympathy with the 


alike, had 
Llwyn- 
rhyd-owen congregation in its trouble, and who 
had so handsomely contributed towards providing | 
a new place of worship and of burial.” All the | 
resolutions were passed with marked enthusiasm. 
The hymns throughout the meetings were given 


Nonconformists who 


at the close a sumptuous tea was served by the | 
ladies of the congregation, many of whom had 
travelled great distances. 

WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION. | 
THE sixty-third annual meeting of the West 
Riding Unitarian Mission Society, was held in 


with a service in the Westgate Chapel, when a | 
sermon was preached by the Rey. R. A. Arm- 
strong, B.A., Nottingham. Many gentlemen 
from other churches attended, and the following 
are the names of some of those who were 
present :—Revs. Goodwyn Barmby (the pastor), 
W. Blazeby, B.A., Secretary of the Society ; M. S. 
Dunbar, M.A., J. C. Odgers, B.A., C. Hargrove, 
M.A., D. Agate, B.A., F, G. Millson, Jno. Fraser ; 
Messrs. Geo. Buekton (the treasurer), Darnton 
Lupton, C. Woollen, J. Gittings, Elijah Lee, J. 
Whitaker, J. Lupton, J:P., H. J. Morton, J. 
W. Connon, Henry Clarkson, T. W. Marriott, 
Wm. Legge, W. Armitage, Joseph Lupton, and | 
J. Hunter. 


After luncheon in the school-room, 
THE BUSINESS MEETING 


was held when Mr. Michael Hunter, jun., of 
Sheffield, presided. There was a very fair 
attendance. 


The CHAIRMAN briefly introduced the meeting. | 
He said he had old connections with Wakefield, 
and he had somewhere an old document showing 
how a hundred years ago a young member of his 
family on his going to school was detained two or 
three days by snow at Wakefield. But they could 
go to and fro more easily now. He was glad 
to preside over that Society because it maintained 
the Unitarian name. He believed in adopting a 
straightforward course. They preached what 
they believed, and in doing so they did what was 
right. Aftera few more remarks, especially urging 
that as Unitarians they were called to support 
their mission in a most liberal manner by their 
contributions, he called upon 

Rey. W. BLAZEBY, the secretary, who read the 
report, of which the following is a summary :— 
The past year’s work at the several stations, with 
one exception, has been of an encouaging 
character. . To those who look for the gradual 
and reasonable, and not extraordinary success of 
our liberal faith, the West Riding Mission will 
show evidences of more than average progress. 
At the beginning of the past year the committee 
considered that the time had come to make a 
reduction of £5 annually in their payments to the 
two more flourishing stations. The Pwasey station, 
under the charge of the Rev. John Beyan, reported 
a year of good and zealous work. The church 
has from 80 to go seatholders. The average of 
of the Sunday school is for morning 75, afternoon 
69. ‘There is a large staffof teachers. There are 
also week-night classes for young men and young 
women, and for boys and girls. The sewing 


class realised at Christmas a profit of £21, The 
Band of Hope is increasing in numbers. ‘The 


social teas and entertainments of this station have 
maintained always unusual success. The several 
collections, notwithstanding the great depression of 
trade, have kept up very well. The congregation 
have not been able, however, to accept a reduc- 
tion of the £100 grant now made to them by the 
Mission. Until better times come it is as much 
as.they can do to raise another hundred among 
themselves, including £50 towards the minister’s 
salary and £50 for chapel and school expenses. 


The committee have rescinded their resolution so | had been accorded which it is the 
far as this Station is at present concerned. The | glory of our own free churches to ] 
Dewsbury church has concluded a_ prosperous | perpetuate. ies 


year under the Rey. J. Henry Smith. Average 
morning attendance 52, evening 83. 
school average, morning 52, afternoon 62. 
collections for the Sunday school, church, Indian 
famine, and Dewsbury Hospital were all good. 
The balance sheet showed a gratifying increase 
in receipts of £40 above the previous year. 


Successful week-night re-unions have been held | “That the reports 
The chief feature of | surer be adopted and 
the year, as indicating the excellent condition of | of this meeting give 
this station, conists in the congregation having | He urged the claim 
unanimously assented to an annual reduction of jconerenahons tl 

t the balance 
thereby acquire the position of an independent ext off fo: 
church. ‘The committee have cheerfully accorded The Rev. 


during the winter months. 


the Mission grant on the understanding that they 


s * 


Sunday | then read the balance sheet_ 
The | which showed that the inco 


this congregational independence. Owing in 
great measure to the success of his labours at 
Dewsbury, the Rev. J. H. Smith has just been 
appointed to the responsible charge of the Uni- 
tarian church at Sydney, New South Wales. 
Elland: Vhis particular station has been a source 
of great anxiety to the committee throughout the 
past year. It was found necessary to discontinue 
the services of the Rev. A. Buckley, and the 
appointment of a successor is left till such a 
unanimity shall be obtained amongst the members 
of the congregation as shall give to your com- 
mittee better promise of future success. The 
Pepperhill station continues to sustain its favour- 
able character. The services are conducted on 
alternate Sundays by Mr. Pickles, and on other 
Sundays by various ministers and lay preachers. 
The afternoon attendance averages 102, including 
44 adults and 58 scholars. Many of the young 
men and young women, from 18 to 30 years of 
age, maintain their connection with the station. 
The surrounding population is very limited, and 
this Unitarian station appears to secure all the 
children in the vicinity. The Sunday school 
sermons on June 2nd, preached by the Rev. F. 
E. Millson and Mr. Pickles, realised #11. At 
Keighley, in consequence of the great reduction 
in the grant from the British and Foreigh Uni- 
tarian Association, a regular missionary has been 
discontinued, and the services have been main- 
tained by the voluntary assistance of several 
ministers and lay preachers. The attendance has 
varied a good deal. There are 20 reliable 
members and 30 scholars. Tracts haye been 
largely distributed. Lydgate: The Rey. E. Allen 
deserves to be congratulated on his last year’s 
pastorate at this place. The attendances at the 
chapel and the Sunday school have both im- 
proved. A young men’s class has been started 
on Sunday afternoons. The school has been 
opened as a newsroom and recreation-room on 
week-nights. The several collections haye been - 
above the average of past-years. The Mission 
part with the services of Mr. Allen with much 
regret, as he has by his acceptable and useful 
ministry won the hearts of old and young alike. 
He has accepted the pulpit of Walmsley, and the 
Rev. B. Glover will succeed him at Lydgate. 
From Doxcaster the Rev. J. Fraser reports a suc- 
cessful prosecution of his work. The evening 
services have averaged 60, and in the lecture 
season reached 81. Some fresh families have 
joined the chapel. Mr. Fraser has circulated 
a large quantity of tracts, as many as 1,200 in 
last Christmas quarter. He is now issuing from 
his hand-press tract-covers, giving all congrega- 
tional information, and he also sends forth from 
00 to 400 handbills from week to week announc- 
ing his evening subjects. He has started music, 
mutual improvement, sewing, and lJay-preachers 
classes. ‘The special lectures in the winter caused 
the small chapel to be crowded. The minister 
and congregation feel encouraged to take up a 
fresh and former scheme for the erection of a ne 
chapel. ‘The cost is estimated at £1,000, the land 


being already at command. At 7orne the Rey. 
Geo. Wooller has retired of his own accord from — 
the pulpit, and arrangements have been made by 
the Mission with Mr. Fraser for his preaching - 
there on alternate Sundays, the friends on th 
spot undertaking the other Sundays. Mr. 
was also engaged by the committee to delive 

course of Unitarian lectures during last season a’ 
Pepperhill, Keighley, and Hunslet. The 
well attended and greatly appreciated. — 
clusion the committee wished a hearty 
speed” to their departing co-workers, 1 

J. H. Smith, E. Allen, and Dendy Agate 
vave a cordial welcome to the Reys. 3} 
Dunbar, M.A., and Benj. Glover. The pas 
had put their missionary organisation to 

test and strain, but it had proved equ 
responsiblities. The funds had been — 
with combined liberality and pruden 
oversight had been maintained over 
stations; the resuscitation of one of the 
Riding chapels had been accomplish 
caster, while to the promising you 
church at Dewsbury that “completei 
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the resolution, and though hesitating, as a member 
the committee, to criticise the operations of their 
Mission Society, thought the report tookasomewhat 
roseate view of their affairs. He did not, how- 
ever, question any of the statements of the report, 
but he could not help thinking that the Society 
ought to be doing a good deal more. ¢ 

Mr. JosepH LuPrON rose to support the com- 
mittee’s report as against some of the last speaker's 
remarks. Mr. Millson having further explained 
what he had intended to say, 

The Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., of Leeds, 
urged that such a society representing the West 
Riding did not discharge its full duties. We 
thought that the subscription list did not show 
that the members of their congregations were as 
interested as they might be in the Mission. 
illustrated this by stating that their own collection 
at Leeds on Mission Sunday was very small 
indeed in proportion to what they raised for their 
hospital collection. Why was there this great 
difference ? ; 

Rey. W. BLAZERBY, the secretary, maintained 
that with one or two exceptions their mission 
stations were never in a more flourishing and 
promising condition. It was a great reason of 
congratulation that Dewsbury church had claimed 
to be considered an independent congregation ; 
it was no small matter that Pudsey station raised 
Z£loo per annum; it was encouraging to see how 
well Pepperhill sustained its good position ; and 
then at Doncaster an old congregation, reduced 
to a very low ebb, had been resuscitated by the 
help of their Mission. (Cheers.) 
were doing was good work. They admitted the 
disappointments at Elland and Keighley, but they 
did not despair of these places. Those who 
wanted more to be done had only to proyide 
larger funds. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was unanimously carried, and 
several gentlemen in the meeting offered-to sub- 
scribe towards clearing off at once the debt 
against the Society. 

The Rey. GooDWYN BARNABy, of Wakefield, 
proposed, in an admirable and sympathetic speech, 
that the best thanks of the mecting be given to 
the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., of Nottingham, 
for his powerful and appropriate sermon before 
the Society. 

Mr. JOHN ARMITAGE, of Sheffield, warmly 
seconded the vote ; and, in regard to the discus- 
sion on their mission stations, stated from his 
own knowledge that the Society was doing a great 
amount of good. He offered himself to contribute 
more to the funds. (Cheers.) 

The Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., responded 
to the vote of thanks ; and, dwelling pointedly 
upon some remarks of the report, earnestly pleaded 
that as individuals and congregations they should 
endeavour especially to “realise,” to make real, 
their best thoughts and highest aspirations. 

The Rey. J. C. ODGERS, B.A., late of Leeds, 
and now of Evesham, proposed, and Mr. PADLEY, 
of Scarborough, seconded, “That this meeting 
expresses its earnest interest in the work of the 
mission stations and their ministers ; congratulates 
Dewsbury church on its becoming an independent 
congregation; and accords its grateful thanks to 
the various ministers and lay preachers who have 
rendered their valuable services in mission work 
during the past year. 

The Rey. J. FRASER responded on behalf of 
the missionaries, and Mr. CHARLES WOOLLEN on 
behalf of the lay preachers, both gentlemen 
delivering very effective addresses. 

The Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., proposed, 
and in a most admirable though short speech 
supported, the following resolution: “That this 
meeting desires to record the esteem and grati- 
tude in which it holds the memory of the late 
venerable and illustrious statesman, Earl Russell, 
to whose exertions were especially due the passing 
of the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
and the various successive measures in favour of 
religious liberty consequent thereon. And at the 
same time, to express its earnest hope that the 
great reform so inaugurated may soon be carried 
to its full and legitimate extent, so that profession 
of dogmatic belief shall no longer be required as 
the condition of holding any office whatsoever 
subject to State control or patronage.” 
fais. Vi: /. MortON had great pleasure in 
this resolution, and supporting the wish 
meeting that a copy of the same be for- 
d to Lady Russell. 

JosepH LUPYON then proposed a resolution 
1d wishes to those ministers leaving the dis- 
, and a hearty welcome to those entering it, 
hich the Rev. S. DUNBAR responded. 

vote o ks to our Wakefield friends for 
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; Bowering, Jas. Barker, John Hunt, John A. Green, 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY, 
MEETING AT SOUTHPORT. 

Tr Business Meeting of the Assembly was held 
at the close of the service which we reported last 
week. There were present Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A., president; Mr. Harry Rawson, treasurer; 
Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., secretary; Revs. E. W. 


Hopkinson,. C: ‘C. Coe; F.R.G.S.; E.. Turland, 
I. os GHLOWSE Baas Ee Co Lowne BAY D. | 
Walmsley, B.A.; Joseph lreeston, J. K. Mont- | 


gomery, Wm. Binns, G. Ride, M. C. Frankland, 
G, H. Wells,-M.A.; Iden Payne, T. Lloyd Jones, 
J. Fox, W. Mellor, Adam Rushton, P. M. Higgin- 
son, M.A.; Halliwell Thomas, James Macdonald, 
GrbleVance, Balbo yt. 
W. M. Ainsworth, Silas Farrington, J.T. Marriott, | 
Jas. Harwood, B.A.; J. Russell, Noah Green, J. 
Hardinge Matthews, Chas. T. Poynting, B.A.: 
F. H. Jones, B.A.; Thos. Jones, H. Fore, Henry 
Hill -G, Fox, 0.. Carter, Wi. Harrison, |: 
McConnochie, FE. Allen, T. Holland, B.A.; A. 
Ashworth, W. C. Squier, Jas. Black, M.A.; Jas. 
Harrop, Henry Hawkes, J. Shannon, J. R. Smith, | 
F. Summers, E. M. Gabriel, D. Davis, B.A.; 
Wr ET. .eertord, Brac Re Ia. Carpenter, B.A. 5) | 
Chas. Wicksteed, B.A.; John Wright, B.A.;- J. 
Gwenogfryn Evans; and the following lay dele- 
gates: Messrs. Chas. Taylor, John Harwood, 
Wim. Lees, Thos. Cooke, Edwd. Johnson, T. 1H. 
Hope, J. W. Barlow, Adam Briggs, George | 
Unsworth, Luke Pollitt, John Barwise, R. B. Orme, 
Thos. Ardern, Thos. Oxton. N.- Molyneux, J. 
Robinson, Russell Biggs, Henry Warren Meade- 
King, Richd. Bennett Hooper, I. Winser, John 


3. Lloyd, George Beaumont, | 


Wm. Yates, John Dendy, B.A.; E. C. Harding, 
Benjn. Heape, G. W. Rayner Wood, Archibald 
Winterbottom, Elias Barlow, Thos. Williams, ]. 
Gott, Joseph Wilcox, G. Milne, John Barrow, 
Councillor Ashton, Councillor Sain}. Ogden, Richd. 
Aldred, G. B. Dalby, Joseph Farrington, Thos. 
Holland, Paul Partington, John Leach, Thos. 
Barlow, R. T. Heape, John Lord, James Clegg, 
Edwd. Hall, Wm. Froane, Chas. Heape, W. A. 
Jevons, J. P. Harrison, Jas. Croasdale, John Jack- 
SOus ote Cres RH Gres O, E_ Heys, and 
Dr. Wormald. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The Rey. WM. GASKELL said that when it was 
considered that that was the tenth occasion on 
which he had had to address the Assembly, it 
could hardly be expected that he should have 
much that was novel to offer them, but that his 
thoughts were very likely to run in grooves that 
they had run in before. All that he could say was 
that if they would persist year after year in placing 
him in the position of president, they must take 
the consequences. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) 
First, following his usual course, he noticed the 
changes that had taken place in the province that 
more immediately affected them during the twelve 
months, and referred to the losses they had sus- 
tained in the deaths of the Rev. T. Elford Pointing, 
of Monton, and the Rev. f. Ashton, M.A., of 
Glossop. Speaking of the gains to the Province 
during the year, he said that they would have ten 


new ministers settled among them—a larger 
number than usual. They were the Rey. W. M. 
Ainsworth, Lancaster; the Rev. E. Allen, 


Walmsley ; the Rev. J. G. Evans, Preston ; Mr. 
M. E.-Gabriel, North End Mission, Liverpool ; 
the Rev. H. Hill, Rawtenstall ; the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A., Oldham ; the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, 
Hale ; the Rev. Jas. Macdonald, Kendal; the 
Rev. C. H. Osler, Over Darwen; the Rev. R, 
Pilcher, B.A., Warrington ; and the Rev. E. C. 
Towne, B.A., Ardwick. To each and all of these 
he was sure the Assembly would join with him in 
offering a cordial welcome, with a sincere wish 
that their work would prosper in their hands and 
that they might be abundantly blessed in it. 
(Hear, hear.) After remarking on the position of 
some of the mission stations, the President 
referred to the gratifying change of opinion 
in regard to future punishment. — Still, he 
observed, there were plenty of hindrances to 
be removed out of the way before the 
Christianity of Christ, as distinguished from that 
of the Churches, could have a free course and 
display fully its saving power. For instance, 
there was the system called Catholic, but which 
was so inno respect. There was good reason, he 
feared, for Cardinal. Manning’s boast that. 
Romanism had been making steady progress of | 
late in this country. Across the border half a 
century ago there was no more than 80,000 belong- 
ing to the faith; now there were 360,000, In 
England, too, the activity of the Romanists had 
led toa like success. Their schools, their chapels, 
their monastic institutions had multiplied. In 
laying the foundation stone of a new wing of a_ 


college at Manchester, Cardinal Manning had - 


urged “the necessity of creating eee 
institutions adequate for the needs of the future 
of the vast middle class that was growing up | 
among them. A few years ago, the middle-class | 
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| Catholics were exceedingly limited in number, but 


of late years, especially in London, by commerce 
and industry, a large middle had been 
created among them. Since 1788 the number of 
Catholics had increased in Manchester from 
16,000 to Over 100,000, and the number of churches 
and priests had multiplied in like manner.” Now, 
while he (the speaker) did not share in Mr. 
Whalley’s alarm, and had no fear that Papalism 
would ever again become dominant in this 
country, he could not regard with slight concern 
or as having no manner of interest for them, the 
progress that was thus being made. It constituted 
a call on them to make known their claims and 


class 


| their faith and to do all they could to prevent the 
| bringing back ofa belief which Lord Macaulay 


termed an execrable superstition, and which to 
him seemed litte better than semi-Paganism. 
He could respect the motives of many of these 
men; they were, no doubt, kind, self-denying, 
and hard-working, but there stood the damning 


| fact that the Church of Rome was an organised 


tyranny, framed to crush all individual thought 
and spiritual activity out ofthe soul. (Hear, hear.) 
Nor should they shut their eyes to the system in 
the English Church which called itself “ Catholic 


truth.” [ts near approach to Romanism was 
shown in the secessions from it that were con- 
stantly taking place to the Church of Rome. Not 


| long ago this was treated lightly, and it was said 


“it was only a few priests and women playing at 
religion,” but that was not the case now. This 
party in the Church was gaining ground, while 


ithe Evangelicals were losing in influence and 
| strength. 


To some people the candles, the parti- 
coloured clothes, the processions, wafers, &c., 
were very small matters, of trifling moment, but 
they showed how desirous the Anglo-Romani:ts 
were to re-establish the Roman ritual and doctrine, 
of which these things were the symbols, in the 
English Church. They refused to be called 
Protestants, and were sliding back into the antc- 
Reformation veg7ie. One effect of this was the 
tendency to hide from view the spiritual nature of 
Christ's Kingdom, and cause the real objects of 
worship to be lost sight of altogether. Like 
Romanism they would make salvation sacramental 
and ministerial—something to be wrought by the 
hand ofa priest. Tor resisting these pretensions 
they (the Unitarians) had special advantages. 
Their testimony against them was not weakened 
by connection with a State Church, which 
sheltered, if it did not sanction, them. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘They recognised no other law than that 
of obedience to their own convictions of what was 
right. It seemed to him that there was a clear 
call upon them to turn this position to good 
account by bearing open testimony to great 
Protestant principles, and by showing that no man 
is true to himself if he suffers any intermediary— 
be he priest, patriarch, or pope—to come between 
him and God. (Hear, hear.) Although, as he 
had pointed out, orthodoxy was undergoing a 
change for the better, it was not seldom that 
persons were to be found who persisted in preach- 
ing a form of Christianity which was so repulsive 
to the minds of many. In one of the principle 
churches of Scotland last autumn he had heard 
the most unmitigated Calvinism taught. “ Good 
dispositions,” the preacher said, “ availed nothing; 
good works ayailed nothing; good morals 
am<unted to nothing ; strict observance of reli- 


gious duties availed nothing ; only faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ can save you.” At the 


last meeting of the Congregational Union a reso- 
lution was passed by a large majority, though the 
President himself thought it was unwise to do so, 
to the effect that “in consequence of the uneast- 
ness in the Churches caused by the proceedings 
of the Congress at Leicester on the terms of 
communion, this meeting desires to reaffirm the 
essential conditions of communion in Congrege- 
tional Churches,” and among these was a belief 
in the incarnation and the atoning sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. At the annual Conference of 
Evangelical clergy recently held in this town, 
Canon Farrar’s bock, “ Eternal Hope,” was con- 
demned as mischievous by Canon Ryle, and he 
did not know what interpretation to put upon that 
gentleman’s language if he did not mean that his 
reverend brother was coining under Satanic influ- 
ence, for he said, “ The arch enemy was still using 
his old weapon ; he was. still whispering’ Thou 
shalt not surely die” At the same conference, 
the Rey. A. Stowell, on behalf of the Evangelical 
clergy, repudiated utterly the conduct of those 


clergymen who were accustomed to disuse the 


Athanasian Creed. Many of the Evangelical 
clergy, he said, were its stoutest defenders. 
Things like these showed that there was still a 
great work to do, to which they must resolutely 
bend their energies. After protesting against the 
indifference to the propagation of their principles 
manifested by many Unitarians, the President 
said that in his recently published history of the 
18th century, Lecky said that the Unitarians 
never had been, and were never likely to be, an 
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important or an aggressive 


of them were little disposed to’attach themselves | 


to any religious body, or to take any interest in 
sectarian life. 
but the former was becoming less and less so, and 
their influence outside their own ranks was be- 
coming proportionately greater. Looking more 


oo 


The latter statement might be true, | 


to the great principles in which they agreed, and | 
less to the minor matters on which they differed, | 


they were prepared, he trusted, for “a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together.” As a 
summoning up of tnese remarks, he might say : 
Look back, how much there has been won : 
Look round, how much there is to win: 
The watches of the night are done, 
Phe watches of the day begin. 
(Cheers. ) 

The SECRETARY having. read the minutes of 
the last meeting, 

The Rev. S. FARRINGTON moved, and the Rev. 
G. WELLS seconded, the re-election of Mr. 
Gaskell to the office of President. 

The motion having been carried with loud 
applause, Mr. GASKELL briefly acknowledged 
the honour conferred upon him. 

Mr. H. Rawson was re-elected trvasurer, and 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson secretary. 

The TREASURER presented the financial state- 
ment, from 
receipts had been £44. 19s. tod. The expenses 
had been £20. 2s.; leaving a balance in hand of 
£24. 7s. tod. 

The Rev. F: 


the secretary, the invitation 
accepted, Lancaster was added 
places where the Assembly could be held. 


was unaninously 


the next year. 

The Rev. R. L. CARPENTER then moved : That 
the Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian 
Unitarian Minisggers and Congregations of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, in annua! meeting assembled, 
desire to pay the tribute of their grateful homage 
to the memory of the Right Hon. Earl Russell; 
that as Nonconformists they cannot but remember 
that for the wide exercise of their civil rights 
which they now enjoy they are largely indebted to 
the honoured champion of civil and religious 
liberty, who lived to celebrate the jubilee of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, which 
repeal was mainly due to his strenuous exertions; 
and that they would present to the Countess 
Russell the expression of their respectful sympathy 
with her in a loss which the,nation shares. That 
this resolution be engrossed, signed by the Chair- 
man, and forwarded by the Society to the 
Countess Russell. : 

The Rev. W. H. HERFORD seconded the 
motion, which was supported by the Rev. C. 
Wicksteed, who in the course of a few remarks 
mentioned the fact that he was present at a dinner 
held at Liverpool just 50 years ago in connection 
with the Annual Assembly, at which Earl Russell 
was thanked for his efforts to secure the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts: 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Freeston gave notice that at the 
next Assembly he would move the appointment 
of a select committee io devise means for the 
removal of certain unredressed grievances of 
Dissenters. ; 

The Assembly then adjourned, and the members 
proceeded to the Prince of Wales Hotel, where a 
substantial meal was served. 

THE EVENING MEETING 
Was held in the Town Hall, when Mr. W. A. 
Jevons presided. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
said the other denominations had distinguishing 
creeds and organisations which tended to exclude 
those who did not believe in all the articles of 
those creeds. Unitarians, on the other hand, 
constituted a body without creed and without 
organisation, but with a history of over a century 
and a half, which proved that their bond of union 
was not their theology but their freedom. But 
freedom had its duties as well as its privileges. 
He had heard it prophesied that the future of the 
advanced Churches of Christendom would pass 
out of their hands ; that their ministers would not 
much longer be the leaders of thought. They 
knew that in many other communities, such as 
the Broad Church, the Congregationalists, and 
even the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, 
freedom of thought was beginning to make its 
way ; and they also found that the very views 
which they had long advocated created great 
sensation when put forward by these orthodox 
bodies. Were they then to conclude that the 
Unitarians were no longer to be the leaders in 
free thought and inquiry in theological matters ? 
He did not believe that would be so; he did not 
believe that any advocacy of their views could be 
so effective as when put forward by those who for 
a century anda half had been entirely free and 
without restriction in their thought and teaching. 
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sect, fora great many | In conclusion he suggested that at their annual 


assemblies, their ministers should be interrogated 
as to the work that was being done by their 
respective churches, and as to what steps were 
taken to bring the Gospel into the dark places of 
the earth. 

The Rey. JOHN WRiGHT then addressed the 
meeting. He said that they valued the liberty 
which they possessed not as an end, but as a 
means to an end—that end being truth. Then 


| they valued theology far less than religion ; they 


valued it, indeed, only as it led them to_religious 
truth, and to the love of truth. 
said that theology, and especially Protestantism, 


had caused great evil by creating so many divisions | 


among Christians, insomuch that there seemed to 
be no prospect whatever of Christians becoming 


‘one in Christ,” but rather that the prophesy that 


he came not to give peace but dissension on the 
earth was likely to be fulfilled. ‘Well, for one, he 
did not wish to see fewer of these theological 


| divisions, because he believed that the greater the 


amount of freedom that existed, the more lileli- 
hood there was of Christians becoming one in 
religion, even if they were many in theology. The 


| speaker went on to express the opinion that the 


which it appeared that the total | 


| evidences In support of this view of a greater 


unity and union among the various denominations 
of Christians were becoming every day more 


numerous. Referring to a letter that had appeared | 


| in a local paper, signed by a minister of a Presby- 


| 36 reec§ratl Ree ee} . Te) deh 1] > 
H. JONES invited the Assembly to | terian congregation, expressing his astonishment 


meet next year at Oldham, and, on the motion of | 


that they should claim the name of “ Presbyterian,” 
the speaker pointed out that their Assembly was 
a continuation of an ancient institution which bore 
the name of Presbyterian, and he did not see why, 


because they had grown into the latter name of | 


Unitarian, they should be false to their ancient 
title. The writer said that Presbyterianism was 


ane identified with a creed and with a certain form of 
< church government; to him (the speaker) it was | 


identified with freedom of religious belief without 
regard to creed. The letter contained an ungene- 
rous hint that the adherence to the name of 
Presbyterian was connected with the holding of 
emoluments. 
that the Unitarians held no endowments, no 
chapels, no property whatever which contained in 
any way a reference to Trinitarianism. Whenever 
they had found such a connection, they had at 
once voluntarily renounced them, and they had 
done so in every case. (Hear, hear.) The rev. 
gentleman next referred to the great amount of 
insincerity that existed at the present time in the 
preaching of Christian ministers, and strongly 
advocated every man boldly speaking out the 
whole truth that was in him, whatever the result. 
MR. COE ON DENOMINATIONALISM. 

The Rev. C. C. CoE said there were, he believed, 
130 sects in England, and if there were 131 there 
were many people who would declare that that 
was just 130 too many. There ought to be but 
one religion and one church, and this indefinite 
multiplication of sects is an abomination in their 
eyes. Why should men divide what God intends 
to be one and indivisible? Why should the 
seamless robe of Christ be rent or even raffled 
for? Hence some would recommend the one 
church which is’ based upon Divine authority, 
teaching infallible truth, celebrating its divinely- 
appointed ritual, holding those lost and doomed 
to everlasting punishment who do not believe this 
truth and submit themselves to this discipline, 
and, as the natural, the logical, and benevolent 
outcome of this faith, persecuting all recusants 
here in order to secure their everlasting salvation 
hereafter. ‘There was a time when it was highly 
dangerous to argue against a system which made 
so pointed and so personal an application of its 
principles to outsiders. But now this practical 
and logical application of these principles is for- 
bidden by the humane spirit of the age. Others 
hoped to maintain the Church one and indivisible 
by basing it on the fraternal sympathy of those 
who have common religious sentiments, regardless 
of the differences of theological opinions. For 
his ow part, he questioned whether such a church 
has ever existed, could ever exist, ought ever to 
exist. There is a denomination—and we have 
not to go far to seek it—in which the ex-Catholic 
priest, the ex-Church clergyman, and the ex- 
Orthodox Dissenting minister, unite to form a 
strong and first-class mixture ; but the harmony 
of the union arises fom the fact that they have 
left their distinctive doctrines behind them. If 
they had not, did we think that it would be possible 
to muzzle them? The honest expression of opinion 


would soon make such union impossible; the dis- 


honest suppression of opinion would make such. 
union immoral. The covenant of silence would 
be a conspiracy of silence. We were told, inde 
that the Church is one, because it is the Church 
of God, and that man ought not to break it u 
into sects. But this one Church of Gc 
a rather visionary affair. It is a figurative 
saying that God accepts every sincere worsh’ 
whatever his culture, whatever The “consequen 

ae he ? 
“a —— & 


It had often been | 


Now, the writer could not> know | 


indeed, | t 


God seemed | 


strength or feebleness of his aspiration. But it,is 
one thing to say that God is willing to accept 
these varied utterances, and another thing to 
assert that all men can unite in such varied wor- 
ship—for worship which is articulate must indicate 
the faith of the worshipper. And how shall they 
worship together thus whose conceptions of Deity 
really constitute them worshippers of different 
gods? The same argument applies to the unity 
which some infer from the fact that the Church is 
the Church of Christ, and that Christ will accept 
| all who live in his spirit. It is not a question, 
however, whom Christ will accept, but who are 
| willing to work together for the: promotion of 
Christian influences. Surely only those can com- 
| bine as Christians in religious organisations who 
| take a similar view of the person and work of 
Christ. But, again, it is said that the Church on 
jearth ought to be one, because the Chureh in 
heaven will be one. But, if so, it will be one, 
because we shall then “know even as also we are 
known.” Circumstances will render unity possible; 
| but that does not prove that a similar communion 
| is feasible here, where the circumstances are so 
| different. And as to the complete intellectual 
, agreement between all souls in heaven, he was 
not himself at all clear upon that pomt. ~ He 
believed that there was a continuity between this 
life and another, and that we should carry our 
individualities with us; that “as one star differeth 
from another star in glory,” so also is the resur- 
rection. It was thought by some, sanguine souls 
that the Established Church has only to adopt a 
modified liturgy, and content herself with the 
simplest of her three creeds, and then there will 
be no further need for Dissent. That was a 
beautiful dream, not likely to be speedily realised. 
The modification would not attract the orthodox 
| Dissenter, already hopelessly repelled by the con- 
| nection between Church and State. And it was 
hardly to be supposed that the High Church and 
the Low Church would readily consent to an 
| arrangement which would have for its effect to — 
make the doctrines of the Broad Church the 
established religion of the country. This desire 
for the one church seemed to him to ignore the 
force of family tradition and of personal association. 
For himself he did not believe that the denomina- 
tions would be absorbed into one church ; and he 
| was not sorry to arrive at this conclusion, for he ~ 
| believed that they each had a great work to do. 
| They met the different wants of the community at 
large, and they performed different functions. 
| Nor was there any reason why these denomina- 
tional differences should be abused so as to breed 
sectarian jealousy and bitterness. We must — 
tolerate one another: hence we need not 
of one another. It was said the other day 
the tomahawk could never be buried, and 
of peace could never be smoked bet 
spirit of the age and orthodox 
Whatever might be the case with res} 
conflict of ideas, he rejoiced to knoy 
tomahawk of persecution, as between s 
sect, had been buried, and, he trusted, 
| to be dug up again; and rather than it 
he for one would revert to narcotie pract 
take once more to the literal smoking 
of peace. Even in our controversie 
be nothing of bitterness. We sho 
only to state clearly what we believe to be 
“but we should also strive to penetrat 
| underlying truth which gives its strengt 
error. It would be a gross abuse of 
tional divisions if they led us to igno 
tunities of common action wh 
fellow-citizens and as Christ 
delightful fact that in the broad 
service and of Christian philanthrop 
do meet together ; and Southport, < 
honourable, is not an unique insta 
that the Unitarian minister, no 
may find his sphere of public 
honoured by the community 
fidelity and earnestness of his. 
But now, as to the duty which 
denomination to which he 
should not be ashamed of b 
may be an honourable thi 
which has long antiquity o1 
a highly respectable thing 
blished religion of @ count 
tory, in many ways, to b 
is locally the most nur 
‘if our conscience forb 
these directions, we on 
which have_ 
ashamed of 
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tional work, is therefore no narrowing thing ; it is 
simply zeal for the only effort in behalf of religion 
which is open to us. 
appeared to him to be of the greatest importance 
that we as a denomination should not only discard 
the vision of the one church as an impossible 
dream, and that we should discourage the bitter 
sectarian spirit, and cultivate a generous appre- 
ciation of those that are without, but that, above 
all, we should look to ourselves, and to the im- 
pression which we are likely to make upon the 
world in which we live. The question which was 
now agitating one great section of the church was 
whether a sect can be left free to inquire and yet 
develope a rich spiritual experience. There 
seemed to be in some minds a doubt upon this 
point, and it was for us who were born free, and 
remained uncompromised by creeds, to solve the 
question by showing ourselves not only free to 
receive new truth from whatever source it may 
come, but willing to make the truth, which is ours, 
the guide of our feet, the stay of our souls, the 
palpable inspiration of our lives. 
THE RELIGION FOR THE AGE. 

The Rey. WILLIAM BINNS said he would briefly 
state what, according to his belief, a sound 
and healthy religion was, as the want of the world 
in the present age. The philosophy and science 
of the matter he would put on one side in the 
main. What we needed was such a practical 
interpretation of religion as would satisfy the 
mind and conscience and heart at the same time, 
and make us brave, strong, and joyous. Men 
must have a religion of some kind, if they are to 
betrue and complete men. And there wereso many 
varieties that it required a wide sympathy to do 
anything like justice to them. The first impulse 
of untrained minds was to condemn all round 
what they did not agree with themselves, and to 
baptise all faiths as heresies which were not the 
fac-simile of their own faith. We had to guard 
equally against the bigotry which shows itself in 
persecution. and the bigotry which shows itself 
in contempt. (Hear, hear.) But this freedom 

~ from bigotry, which he hoped we all had, is not to 
_ be confounded with indifference, which he hoped 
none of us had. While we treated all systems with 
_ tenderness and reverence because of the sacred 
aims they set before them it was plain that there 
were profound distinctions among them, and if 
one was a watchfire for a village, another was sun- 
shine for the whole human race. He wished to 
discover’ the best religion, what the world was 
_ groping and longing for, and what he was per- 
suaded we had it in our power to give to the world, 
and so to satisfy its hunger and thirst with 
spiritual meat and drink. Of course we might 
_ fairly say the best religion is being good and doing 
good, and loving God and our neighbour, and 
that would be right enough as faras it went. But 
human nature is not content even with such sub- 
lime generalities as these. Wisely or unwisely 
-we insisted on systematising our religion: and 
making a theology of it. The world needed a 
religion that should be large and warm, and 
should make grand affirmations. Such a sound 
_ religion would alone succeed in enlightening 
_ agnosticism, and converting secularism, and de- 
delivering the popular orthodoxy out of Egypt. 
_ Itwas our function to be its herald, and to pro- 
claim the infinite and eternal perfection of God, 
and his fatherly providence running through all 
- ages, and the final triumph of his will in gather- 
_ ing all prodigals to hisfireside. (Cheers.) There 


_ were many difficulties in our way, and the chief 


_ difficulty was the readiness of people to content 
_ themselves with bits of things which imagination 


In the present crisis it | 


conclusion illogically drawn. The mental labour 
was made as light as possible. There were no 
tossings on a tempestuous sea of inquiry, and no 
fresh revelations of truth to look out for; all was 
possessed in a few sentences, or else a book con- 
tained it. He had rehearsed the articles of his 
belief as a boy according to the Catechism. 
had been a Methodist, and tasted the fleeting 
raptures of the class meetings. He had put 
religion aside along with the Secularists and 
agnostics. So he had known what a poor satis- 
faction there was to be got from them all. He 
called these systems small, cold, and negative, 
and believed that in the providence of God they 
would be outgrown, and that a larger, warmer, and 
affirmative system was what the world was moying 
to. (Cheers.) Look at the comparisons, or, 
rather, contrasts. He called that a large religion 
which embraced all forms of theological thought 
as attempts to decipher the meaning of the mind 
of God, and all sacred books as records of the 
experiences of pious men, and all scientific facts 
as divine thoughts taking outward material shape, 
and all the opportunities of life as spheres for 
serving God in, and all men and women as making 
a pilgrimage through discipline and tribulation to 
their eternal and heavenly home. Show him a 
larger, and it should be his. By the side of that 
Catholicism was poor, and Broad Church com- 
prehensiveness was a blue gingham umbrella 
pretending to be the overarching sky, and physical 
science of any sort, or all sorts, was the mere 
swell of the Atlantic laving the muddy banks 
of the Ribble'and the Mersey. (Laughter and 
cheers.) And he called that religion smal! which 
says only our church has a glimmering of the 
true light, only our interpretation of the Bible has 
saving grace in it, literature and science by them- 
selves are outside the pale, the natural life is a 
profane thing, and only our faith will help men to 
find their way safely to where ? 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green; 

As to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 


He called that small—he called 4t very small. 
But for a long time to come yet it would be 
popular precisely on account of its smallness, just 
as it gratified pothouse politicians and tailors of 
Tooley-street to style themselves “we, the people 
of England.” (Cheers.) And he called that a 
warm religion which feels its heart beat in sym- 
pathy with humanity, which cannot endure a 
heaven from which the brethren are for ever 
exiled, which believes that God knows how to 
turn every sinner into a saint and will do it, 
and which foretells the advent of a blessed time 
when the people that now walk in darkness shall 
see and rejoice in the great light of God. (Cheers.) 
As he spoke of it he felt the summer sun shining, 
and heard from afar the echoes of the hallelujah 
chorus which the angels sing. (Hear, hear.) 
And he called that religion cold which is satisfied 
to save a handful of the chosen, which can be 
happy with the knowledge that sinners are always 
sinners, and whose votaries can bear to wave 
palm branches in the New Jerusalem untroubled 
by the thought that “all hope abandon ye who 
enter here” is inscribed on the portals of te 
gloomy Inferno where the rest of the children of 
God with devils dwell in darkness, fire, and chains. 
(Hear, hear.) Really, he knew and could imagire 
nothing colder than such a religion when you 
probe it, It had a flinty, an icy heart. It was 
the very frigid zone of theology. (Cheers.) One 
heard talk, sometimes, of its warmth. The warmth 
was the crackling of thorns under a pot, burning 
the fingers of standers by, and leaving outsiders 


He | 


i conveniently contrived to treat asa whole. Every- 
body who had tried experiments of progress 
ther in politics or education or religion was well 
ware how hard a task it was to persuade men to 
accept great and all-embracing schemes. To 
interested in them even is a_ troublesome 
ess. And it was so much easier tostopat a 
alfway house, and either say that’s the end, or 
_ the road further is impassable. .And this was 
particularly the case in these easy going days 
_ with respect to religion and religious theories. If 
you say all is mystery, idlers are pleased, for then 
rey have done. If you say all is nonsense, of 
e it is a waste of time to try and make mean- 
there is none. (Hear, hear.) These 
methods of dispensing . with reli- 
ries. But the bulk of men happily 
d would not dispense with them. 
ad its claims and it created dogmatists. 


to starve and freeze, yet giving them warmth 
enough afterwards, of a sort that would be dis- 
agreeable. (Cheers.) Calvin at Geneva must 
have been as grim and cold as the rugged Matter- 
horn, And he called that an affirmative religion 


iniquity, dared to proclaim the sure establishment 
of the Kingdom of God, which believed that His 
power, wisdom, and goodness are absolutely 
infinite, and must conquer, and must baffle our 
folly and sin, and never tire in seeking us out, and 
never shut the door against us when, weary and 
penitent, we turned towards home. These were 
affirmations which deserved to be called Christi- 
anity. Behind all frowning providences they 
worshipped a smiling face. They asked time for 
their fulfilment, but they made the calling and 
election of all humanity sure. (Cheers,) And 
he called that a negative religion which sets a 
victorious devil against God, and a hell from 
which there is no deliverance against heaven. It 
was made up of denials of the grand affirmations 
of faith. (Hear, hear.) It practically reduced to 

| nothing the omnipotence, omniscience. and infinite 
i- | goodness of God. We hear. foolish talk some- 
| times of its being negative theology to question 
the | the beauty of the Apocalypses, to doubt the 
historical reality of miracles, and to depart a 


e| hairs breadth from the established standards. 
But the negative theology from which he charged 


which boldly, in the face of waywardness and. 


them to flee, as from VesuviuS in an eruption, 
was that which takes away from us our Heavenly 
Father. (Cheers.) These, then, were some of 
the comparisons and contrasts between a sound 
and an unsound religion. An unsound religion 
was small, cold, and negative ; a sound religion 
was large, warm, and affirmative. And a sound 
religion was what the age needed. We were— 
partly by inheritance, partly by a providential 
necessity, and partly by our free choice, its 
appointed mouthpieces. We were in the front 
rank among the prophets of the good time 
coming. (Hear, hear.) He wished he could 
believe that we were up to the mark of our high 
calling. But some of us took refuge in mystery ; 
and, because we could not know God to perfection, 
we talked as if we did not know Him at all. 
And some of us, again, were frightened because 
so great a duty was laid upon us, and we went 
about like Tennyson’s weak minded “ Lady of 
Burleigh,” burdened with an honour unto which 
we wished we had not been born. (Hear, hear.) 
With a large religion we were not all large in 
culture and sympathy ; with a warm religion we 
were not all warm hearted and helpful in our 
lives; with an affirmative religion we were too 
prone to utter our affirmations with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness. The dwellers in the 
lowlands shamed some of us who stood on the 
mountain tops. They were faithful, as they easily 
could be, to their little schemes ; and we trembled 
as our eyes ranged over the wide prospect, and 
felt that to fill it with aspiration and service was 
a toilsome, though it was so glorious an enter- 
prise. (Hear, hear.) Why was there so much 
selfishness in all classes of the community, such 
narrow culture, such indifference to the ideal, such 
contentment with the common round, such an 
absence of devotion to universal ends? He 
would tell them. It was because the popular 
religion did not invite people to take possession 
of thought, imagination, emotion, and practice, and 
consecrate them all to God; and because, although 
their own religion did invite them to do so—nay, 
commanded them to do so—they feared to face 
the obstacles which stood in their way, and to 
grapple with them in the strength that God never 
fails to give to those who put their trust in Him. 
Henceforth, let us teach agnosticism to the ag- 
nostics, accompanied by the.confession that, as 
we only know in part we can only prophesy in 
part, but still we do know, and we do prophesy. 
(Hear, hear.) Let us in tenderness and charity 
guide men and women from small, cold, and 
negative systems, into a system large, warm, and 
affirmative. He would not lift a finger to disturb 
any faith, however inadequate he might consider 
it, except he felt sure that he could give some- 
thing better in return for what he took away. 
But the world now was waiting for such a message 
as we had to deliver. Let us, therefore, arise and. 
shine, because our light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is arisen upon us. (Loud cheers.) 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Novice.—Ouwr friends would oblige tf they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down,” 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. John Fel- 
stead, of Nottingham, has accepted the unanimous 
invitation to become the minister and pastor of the 
people worshipping at the Conigre General Baptist 
(Unitarian) Chapel, Trowbridge, as successor to the 
late Rey. Samuel Martin, who filled the office so 
worthily for fifty years. Mr. Felstead, it is expected, 
will enter on his duties in August or September next. 

ABERDEEN: FLOWER SUNDAY.—Last Sunday, June 
23rd, the church was decorated with plants and flowers. 
The school children occupied the centre of the building, 
and sang two hymns in a very creditable manner. Mr. 
Walters preached from ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God,” after which those scholars who 
had attained the age of sixteen, and who, during the 
past year, had become members of the church, were 
presented each with a Bible and hymn-book, one from 
the church committee and the other from the school 
teachers. There wasa very large morning congregation. 

DuNDEE: SuNDAY ScHooL Excurston.—On Tues- 
day, June 25, about 180 friends visited Blebo, the estate 
of Alexander Bethune, Esq., in Fifeshire. Additional 
interest was given to the journey by the crossing of the 
remarkable railway bridge over the river Tay, recently 
completed, two and a half miles long, said to be the 
longest bridge. over a tidal river, in the world, The 
weather was excellent, and throughout the day ail 
heartily enjoyed themselves. 

CHEADLE. STAFFORDSHIRE.—On Monday evening 
last, the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, delivered a 
lecture here on ‘* What has the Unitarian Church to 
offer to the world.” There were about seventy adults 
present, who listened attentively to the lecturer, showing 
that they were in unison by their frequent rounds of 
applause. <A very hearty vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Hopps, and a strong wish was expressed that they 
might soon have the pleasure of hearing him again. 

Giascow: St. VINCENT-STREET CHuRCcH.—On 
Thursday, 20th June, the teachers, scholars, and friends 
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Balloch. They were favoured with the most delightful 
weather, the arrangements were carried out In an 
admirable manner, and the thorough enjoyment of old 
and young was the satisfactory result. By the kind 
permission of James Campbell, Esq., the beautiful 
grounds of Tilliechewan Casile were open to the party. 
The time was occupied in climbing the hills to survey 
the magnificent prospects of Loch Lomond and the 
Clyde, and in pleasant games and rambles through the 
fields, while the day was closed by a view of the 
spacious gardens and greenhouses around the castle. 

Homer MitssIONARY BOARD STUDENTS AT: OWEN’S 
Cot.EGr.—In the Political Economy Class, the 
College Prize and the Cobden Club first prize were 
taken by Mr. W. C. Bowie, and the Cobden Club 
second prize by Mr. Daniel Rees. The friends of the 
Home Missionary Board will be gratified to see students 
of the Board thus taking the lead in their class at Owens. 

IKXENDAL.—On Monday week, the scholars, teachers, 
and friends of the school left Kendal for Sandside. 
The party wended their way towards Haverbrack to 
witness the ascent of a large balloon, and, a short time 
still remaining, a good many seemed suddenly possessed 
with a desire to try their powers of ascent, and hastening 
up the bank were well rewarded by a lovely view. 
The return was made by the 6 55 train, all feeling they 
had had quite enough of pleasure for one day. 

LIVERPOOL: REV. CHARLES BEARD.— The impor- 
tant and influential committee appointed at the recent 
town’s meeting to prepare a detailed scheme of the 
proposed Liverpool College of Higher Education, have 
elected the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., as their vice- 
chairman. Mr. Beard is one of the leading promoters 
of the college. 

Lonpon: BrixTon,—At the commencement of the 
Sunday morning’s service, June 15th, in the Brixton 
Unitarian Church, the Rey. J. Worthington announced 
that all the hymns to be sung were from the pen of 
William Cullen Bryant, who had died on the previous 
Wednesday, in his 84th year. He had selected them 
as a tribute of respect to the memory of a common 
friend, The hymns used were numbers 182, 133, and 
326, in the selection for the Christian Church and 
Home. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Edmund 
B. Wilson, of Salem, Massachusetts (in which State 
Mr. Bryant was born), whose speeches at our anniver- 
sary meetings of Whit-week were Tistened to with such 
great interest. Mr. Wilson’s discourse upon the imma- 
nence of God was heard with profound attention. We 
understand that the same pulpit was occupied on Sunday 
morning last by a clergvman of the Established Church, 
whose voice has once before been heard by the Effra 
Road congregation, and who, being on a visit to the 
neighbourhood, has offered his aid to the minister. We 
beheve we may add that Mr. Worthington has also 
reason to hope that Professor Everett, of Harvard 
University, will preach at Brixton when passing through 
London after his continental tour, 

LypsAtr.—On Saturday week the scholars walked 
jn procession, headed by the Wooldale brass band, 
from Lydgate to Wooldale, then to Town End, Syca- 
more, Stony Bank, Sudehill, Newmill, and back to the 
schodl, where the children had their tea in the Parson- 
age grounds, and the teachers and friends had tea in the 
schoolroom. Afterwards they all adjourned into a field, 
kindly lent by Mrs. Carter for the occasion, where all 
enjoyed themselves until half-past eight o’clock, when 
the scholars and teachers were each presented with a 
currant bun. Number of scholars, 86—males, 44; 
females, 42. Teachers, 18—males, 8; females, to. 
Average attendance of scholars, 60. Number of books 
in library, 270. . 

Sranpb.—The Annual School Sermons were preached 
on Sunday last, the 23rd inst., in the morning “by the 
Rev. G. Vance, B.D., in the evening by the Rey. 
k. L. Carpenter, B.A. The collections amounted to 
£4). 18s. 

STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday last, the School Festival 
Sermons were preached by the Rey, Alfred Payne, of 
Newcastle, to large congregations. The chapel was 
beautifully decorated with choice plants and flowers. 
In the afternoon the Scholars’ Festival Service was 
conducted by Wm. Hough, who gave an excellent 
address on Proverbs xxii.,-I. An interesting feature 
of all the services was the singing of special hymns by 
the scholars, including two by the Revs. Brooke Herford 
and J. Tf. Marriott ; and the whole musical portion of 
the day’s proceedings, under the leadership of Mr. 
Thomas Raw§on, was rendered in a very gratifying 
manner, 

TAUNTON: PRESENTATION: BENEFIT SocIETY.— 
On Tuesday last the general meeting of the Benefit 
Society in connection with Mary-street Chapel was held, 
and opportunity taken of the occasion to present to the 
Rey. john Birks a handsome drawing-room timepiece, 
se'ested from photographs sent down from London, with 
ins-ription on miniatuse~silver shield. Mr. Dyer, in 
making the presentation; said he felt himself unable to 
give adequate expression to his own feeling, and that of 
the members generally, in asking Mr. Birks to accept 
that token of their high appreciation of his earnest, 
efficient, and devoted services so faithfully rendered in 
the interests of the society, and of every individual 
member. It had been most heartily entered into, and 
every member had taken part in it With happy and 
grateful feelings. In conclusion, he said, ‘I ask you, 
dear sir, on behalf of thé members of the Unitarian 
Benefit Society, to kindly accept this timepiece as an 
expression of our gratitude and affection, and I trust 
that it may be as true in marking the course of time as 
you have. been in your ‘efforts for our good.” Mr. 
Pearcey testified to the great care and accuracy, and 
strict impartiality, displayed by Mr. Birks in his manage- 


ment of the affairs of the society, and of the Christian | 
him ‘towards all the | sotic 


spirit uniformly manifested by 
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| of Stourbridge, on Sunday last. 


| After the first ten lines 


of the congregation took their annual excursion to | members. THe hoped that their connection, which had 


been productive of so much good, might long continue. 
Mr. Hurdley spoke of the unanimous spirit shown by 


the members in their high regard for Mr. Birks, and for | 


his valuable services to the society. The Rey. John 
Birks, in reply, said he tendered to the speakers and to 
all the members his sincere thanks. He could bear up 
better under almost anything than these expressions of 
kindness and affection from those he respected and loved. 
No amount of money they could offer him as payment 
would induce him to do what he had done for the society, 
but he was happy in being of service to them, and was 


| thankful for the prosperity with which God had blessed 


them. During the past eight years between £200 and 
£300 had been paid in sickness and at death, and £300 
invested, the society now numbering 47 members, and 
having from £700 to £800 stock. They had been 
enabled to increase the amount of sick-pay allowed to 
members, and were never ina more flourishing condition. 
He trusted the members would continue strongly banded 
together in mutual helpfulness, and when they had done 
with sickness and death, having no longer need of a 
society of that kind, that they might meet again in still 
more useful and blessed society. in eternity. The 
meeting was then closed in the usual way, 

WALSALL,—The Sunday School Anniversay Sermons 
were preached at this place by the Rev. D. Maginnis, 
Good congregations 
were present both morning and evening, and also at a 
Scholars’ Service and Recital, held in the afternoon. 
The collections were larger than in previous years. 


- CORRESPONDE 


NCE. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors,—T feel it due to my friend Mr. 
Wicksteed to state that he was right, and I wrong in 
correcting him, when he mentioned at the late Proyin- 
cial Assembly that Dr. Shepherd was chairman of the 
mecting held in Liverpool in 1828 to celebrate the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. <A slight use 
of arithmetic would have shown me that I was not quite 
so old as I made myself, and that the occasion when I 
presided at a meeting-in that town, to which I referred 
at Southport, was a few years later.—Yours, &c., 
Wm. GASKELL. 
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LANCASTER The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., — 
will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of A) ei 
(Present address—care of Mrs. Davis, Almswood, Evesh 


de see SS 
RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 
M.A., RECEIVES as BOARDERS a few pupils for a 

liberal education: two vacancies: terms on application.—The next - 

quarter will commence on August 8th, 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, 

CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by, Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 

SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES several little Boys and Girls as 

BOARDERS.—Miss Lewin has also two vacancies for girls 
desirous of attending the Nottingham High School. 


DUCATION.--STUTTGART.—Mrs,. JOHN 
PHIPSON RECEIVES a Few YOUNG LADIES into 
her family at Stuttgart, where great Educational advantages are 
combined with the comforts of an English home: a resident 
German governess : there will be Two Vacancies in September : 
references to Mrs. Edward Nettlefold, The Grove, Highgate, 
London, N.; Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., 56, Regent's Park Road, 
London, N.W.—3, Alexander Strasse, Stuttgart. - 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 

AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Youn 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-c! education wit 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the fotlowing :— 
Rey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rey. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgaté, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. ye ty 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 

having passed most successfully, : , ‘ 


IGH SCHOOL, SCOM— Many. 
(Established 1865.) a4 
Rev. G. Hravistpr, B.A. (Lond.), Pri 
The above School will shortly be REMOY! 
Hollies,” Stoke Green, two miles from the ce 
and standing in grounds of nearly five acres. 
‘The Principal is building a wing, so as to- : 
school room and dormitories for an increased nui 
The whole will be completed by September x6t 
‘Term commences. -- 
It is confidently believed that the charmi 
of air, beautiful gardens; scope for cricket 
sporis, will be appreciated. . 


‘> 


THE UNITARIAN Mi 
for July contains a review of the recent $ 
bly Meetings in Scotland. One Penny. Mr. 
9, Pitt-street, Glasgow, on 
Oru 


y 

Y Price One Penny. Numerously it 
Contents: What the deer talk about—Ida™ 

sible !—Summer—The ‘Telephone—Lost— The 

Bag—The Streamlet—Morning~-Sunday School 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 


Now zeadys for July, No. 3r 
IN: D 


For all insertions of ‘* Births” or “ Marriages” a uniform charge 
of 1s. : ‘ 
COMING WEEK. 


BEARD MEMORIAL UNION,—On Thursday, annual meeting. 
Afterwards, ‘‘ A ‘Valk on the Lancashire dialect,” by the Rev. 
Wm, Gaskell, M.A. 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, morning and evening, Mr. T. 
Wigley will preach, 

BOLTON: Bank Srreet.—On Sunday, annual sermons: 
morning at 11, evening at 630. Preacher, Rey. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A. In the afternoon, service of song. 

CHORLEY.—On Sunday afterncon at 3, and evening at 6 30, 
school sermons, by the Rey. S. A. Steinthal. 

GEE CROSS.—On Sunday morning at r1, evening at 6 30, annual 
sermons, by the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A. 

LON DON.—Aggregate meeting of the London Auxiliary Sunday 
School Association, at South Place Chapel, 3 o’clock p.m. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, at to 30 and 
6 30, the Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach. : 

MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION.—On Sunday, sermons and 
collections in aid of the Union at Kidderminster. 

MISSIONARY CONFERENCE.—On Thursday and Friday 
next, meeting at the Memorial Hall. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at 11, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rey. John Gow. - 

STOCKPORT.—On Sunday afternoon, childrens’ midsummer 
floral festival. Preacher, Rev. J. J. Wright. 

STYVAIa—On Sunday morning at rx, evening 
mons, by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A, 

UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD.—On Tuesday 
and Wednesday,. annual examination of students at the 
Memorial Hall. 


WEST RIDING DISTRICT: Sunday Scuoor Assot1aTion.— 
To-morrow (Saturday) annual meeting at Wakefield. 


ney Girth. 


TAYLOR.—On the 2oth inst,, at 89, Bignor-street, Cheetham, 
the wife of George Taylor of a daughter. 


Flarriages. 
CROOK—FIELDING.—On June roth, at St. Peter’s Church, 
Brighton, Henry Tipping, eldest son of the late Henry Crook, 
Esq., of Ravenswood, Bolton, to. Frances Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late George Fielding, l’sq., of Manchester and 
Llandudno. p 4 
ECKERSLEY—HODSON.—On the 26th inst., at Chowbent, by 
Rev. M. C. Frankland, Robert, eldest son of Mr. James 
Eckersley, of Chowbent, to 
John Hodson, of Tyldesley. 


‘Deaths. 


aft 6, chapel ser- 


ORAM,—On the oth inst., at Horrabridge 
Gould Oram, the younger son of Ri 
Stonehouse, Devon, aged 22 years, 
RATCLIFFE.—On the x2th inst., at her res 

Lane, Wolverhampton, Mrs. Elizabeth Rat 

late Mr. John Jennings Ratcliffe, aged 76 ye 
WAUGH.—On the goth imst., at i 
the beloved daughter of Thomas : 


Strand. iF se 


"REE WORD: Monthly Free 
Magazine. One pe gd. per do 
T. LEYLAND, Burnley 


HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edite 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and publishe 

month, is a free and unsectarian Review of 
relating to the development of religious life 
Christian Church. Every number contains o 
essays, together with reviews of present and pe 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, — 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. $0 


QUXTON._ APARTMENT: 
Villas, Fairfied Road: very 
A. B, as above. ’ 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 


no 


xs. 6d. 


LACKPOOL.—CHANNI 
QUEEN'S SQUARE,.—-Visitors 
comfort. Tariff sent on application. — 
Proprietress. ; 


OLISHED GRANI 


tasteful designs, carefully 
or Grey): terms moderate.—Sen 
J. L£AYLOR, Monumental Yard, 


OARD and RESIDEN! 

a Delightful Country Health 
Lodge, near Folkstone: extensive 
channel, and is high above the sea. 


Re PTURES,—Exhibition 
was awarded to R. WESTBU 
of the IMPERCEPTIRBLE CURA 
Deformity Instruments, Artific’ 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporti 
round shoulders, &c. , 26, Old Mil 


Ch 


cad 


Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. | 


Wikatinn 


EDITED BY 


REV, JAMES BLACK, M.A, & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
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Price 1d. 
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fo ver, Niel So) O NAR Y—B OA RD: 
i STUDENT SUPPLIES. 

During the month of July, all applications for PULPIT 
SUPPLIES by Students of the Board are to be addressed to 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, 35, Cheetham Hill Road, STALY- 
BRIDGE. Applications should be sent as early as possible. 

JAMES BLACK, Missionary Tutor. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD.—The ANNUAL REUNION of Past and 
Present Students will be held at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
This day (Friday), Each student may introduce one friend. 
Those intending to be present will please inform the undersigned 
= 3rd July. Tea at 530. Chair to be taken at 6 30 p.m. 
ickets, rs. each. D. REES 


Memorial Hall, Manchester. Hon. Sec. 
mee LEY TRAFALGAR STREET 
CHURCH. 


WELCOME TO NEW MINISTER. 

e __. To-morrow (Saturday), July 6th, TEA PARTY and MEETING 

—,. Welcome Rey. THOS. LEYLAND, late of Ireland. Tea at 

4 30: meeting at 6: charge for tea, 6d. each. Addresses by 
ministers of district and others. All friends cordially invited. 


~~ — 
. ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday 
“evening next the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will | 
on ‘Phe Punishment of Hell.” Service at630. 7 


PENMAENMAWR.— ‘here is Service every 


Sunday, at rra.m., inthe Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preach 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOuUN Gow. | BA. ‘sie i Sr 


_————————EE———————— eee 
ane oer peel UNITARIAN CHAPEL.— 
PV, Cage A RMONS, on Sunday, July 7th, 1878. 
Preacher: Rey. T. R. ELLIOTT, of Rochdale! cerics i the 
__ afternoon at 3 o'clock, and in the evening at 6 30. Tea will be 
" provided in the school for the convenience of visitors. 
AG ear 


OSELEY.—On Sunday, July 7th, 1878, 
THREE SERMONS will be preached in the Old 

fleeting House, in aid of the funds of the Sunday School. 
be ose in the morning and evening by the Rev. J. DRUMMOND, 
., Professor Manchester New College, London; and that in 

n by Mr. W. S. KEY, of Bilston. Morning at rr, 


at 3, evening at 6 30. 


OROUGH CHURCH, 
SCARBOROUGH. 


to the newly-appointed minister, the Rev 
B.A., will be given on Tuesday, July oth, 
Peer omen as ae to be present: 
|.P., Leeds; The Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A, 

s Re Millson, Halifax: ie : 
- Tea on the table at jop.m. ‘Tickets. rs. each, to be had of 
‘Mr. H. Clay, 26, Castle Road; Mr. John Clay, 4a, Victoria Road 
Mercury Office, North-street¥ and at the doors of the church. 


NITARIAN MISSION ROOM. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


CESSION of the co ion, teachers, and scholars 
S| perative Hall (which is their present temporary 
lock prompt. Friends from other districts are 
d to join in the pi gS. 
on the site will be conducted by the Rey. G. H. 

and the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Choir (Gee Cross) will also be present on the 
n made on the site in aid of the 


the ceremony a TEA PARTY and 

be held in the Co-o e Hallat 
the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
‘iven by some of the lea minis- 


it. k 


a ‘oe. 
 B.A., Bury; H. S. Solly, M. 


CARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 

10 45, the Rev. DENDY AGATE will preach on ‘ Com- 

memoration ;”’ and in the evening, at 6 30, on ‘‘ Liberal Thinkers 
in Conference.” 


NeN URAS Uw or CEO: OL SE ROMO UNS. 
CHOWBENT, July r4th, 1878, by Rev. DOUGLAS 
WALMSLEY, B.A., of Bury. Morning, ro 30; afternoon, 3. 


Ose Mise up tone Ts BEA eRe ACR ®, 


A BAZAAR, in connection with the Unitarian congregation, 
Comber, and intended to assist in procuring the funds required 
for the Erection of a Schoolroom and the promotion of other 
important improvements, will be held in the Congregational 
Grounds on Wednesday, the 17th of July. 

The Bazaar will be formally Opened by JOHN MILLER, 
Esq., J.P., at half-past eleven o’clock. 

Contributions are earnestly requested. 

MARY NAPIER, Ye r 
NANNIE ORR, The Manse, f°¢cretaries. 
MRS. THOMAS ANDREWS, Treasurer. 


PAGE EEE Oe ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
APPEAL. 


Amount previously advertised. . £60. 4s. 


made 
WMO. one Babe S ae 
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ING’ S LYNN PR EE) CORIS TIAN 
CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. - 
Amount already advertised... . 6s. 6d. 
J. Buckton, Leeds oa Ce meonte 
Gepncktonmlueedsa ke tastes cca uhh veins teicher ccwane 
Mp Pa viatheld Northantntotiravntencere cess cee wienee 
MANCHESTER— 
Re Ne Philipss MoP erie a ieaece cies os oeveas 
Professor Roscoe, Owens College .........0 es ee es 
Alderman Heywood (ex-Mayor of Manchester) .... 
Cre NETH arivicite saisaiice dec cio keinareatoat ymca oe 
Crm COOK: rune artes ctiny onine tie.csies 
Wp kGE NSE) Arad coat dapu da ninta tant ban sae eee 
DES aW OLtMINREON. isp aki asjas/slalus sce 
E. Taylor te ICR ORS CUCU DO MIOCOME CIAO 
PPE LOL TRUSSELL Me Sue aioinis so) Tetleveie, sultie ao paletataatoe Bales 
H. Coffey 
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ofo O18 
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Ch Se Wotlbers pe deities toknasSdeoe ts 
Hino bephatdenmeccsdts sina vanaahec osetia caddies 
RICHOISO IRI sists aieleta tae cieltisy sly sfoasiodera. ini sjere’el ale ye 
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J. Pilcher Sh eS Sere 
W Walmsley v.00 os fe arenes ve 
Cornelius Walmsley.......... 
HOMER AMie sc deaapaperalts tA oe 5 iacohatelare ON eer oclale» Siew aeite 
Wa Coiunicetign ater amcg ens bac eaice : stvs.s: okeid onto 
J SEN GEN “ene ae de ia artis act ACr ane td on 
AM anchiester iN rtend ir, 5 Giese ie hig sina tiers Sarid of, ore 
FLALEU RAWSON: Weve aye stomteare sine tise celts «tives oF cs 
ies Crcnin eae careiiemenereten sehisi ciety cicheuvehidecicohhte as 0 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Rey. Barnard Gisby, pastor ; 
Messrs. E. Grundy and J. Fox, Treasurer and Secretary to the 
Church; Messrs. E. Green and A. P. Alien, Treasurer and Secre- 
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tary to the Building Committee. 
Rekeite GeLuR onlecaN CG Hi Usk CH, 
COLNE. 


The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
New Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
cost is a towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
follows :— 

LHe MOONE TOPRUD MS gets a iis ia ee ae heist Ja eje 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission .......00.e00005 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.......... 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat .. 0... 0.000500 00 66450 

Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 
fully received by 

Rev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 

Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 

Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer. 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 

Rev. C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 

Rev. D. Walmsley, Manchester Road, Bury. 

Rev. W. C. Squier, Whitefield, near Manchester. 

Rev. H. S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 


OLNE FREE CHRISTIAN. CHURCH, 
STANLEY STREET. 

The MEMORIAL STONE of the above church will be laid on 

Saturday afternoon, July r3th, 1878, by JOHN GRUNDY, Esq., 

of Summerseat. The members and friends are requested to meet 


.in the Cloth Hall, and walk in procession (starting punctually at 


p-m.) to the site of the New Church, where a Short Service will 
om held, and after the stone has been laid an Address will be 
delivered by the Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of Liverpool. 
Immediately after a PUBLIC TEA will be provided in the Cloth 
Hall: tickets, rs. each. 

In the evening a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 
aboye hall, when the following gentlemen are expected to address 
the meeting: Rev, C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., of Bolton; D. Walmsley, 

AS bi a 'S. Fletcher Williams, 

Liverpool; E. Turland, Ainsworthy TE. W. Hopkinson, Accring- 
i. pleviand, Burnley; John Grundy, Esq., of Summerseat, 
id other friends. Chair to be taken at 6 30 p.m. Collections 
be Ura at the close of the service and meeting in aid of the 


ARIS.—ENGLISH SERVICES.—Ministers 
who intend visiting Paris during the Exposition, and who 
would be willing to conduct Service in English for one or more 
Sundays in the Salle Saint-André, will oblige by communicating 
with the Rev. H. IERSON, 37, Norfolk-st., Strand, London, W.C. 
Note.—The regular service of the church is held every Sunday 
at 12 o'clock, in the Salle Saint-André, Cité d’ Antin, 29. 


ANTED, a COMPANION to another Girl, 
aged 14, for a good education with masters : low terms.— 
M. A., Trinity House, London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


ISS CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School 


for GIRLS on August 13th: prospectus on application.— 
Westbourne, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., 
will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of August. 
(Present address—care of Mrs. Davis, Almswood, Evesham.) 


Eye eee Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 

M.A., RECEIVES as BOARDERS a few pupils for a 
liberal education: two vacancies: terms on application.—The next 
quarter will commence on August 8th. 


NDERIDA HOUSE SCHOOL, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

The Next Term commences September 17th. 
&c!, apply to P. Vancesmith, M.A. 


OSE BANK, CHEETHAM HILL, 

MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by 
Miss HEWER, with competent assistance. The NEXT TERM 
begins September oth. Vacancies for Two Boarders.—Prospectus 
forwarded on application. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, 
CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by_Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Goyemesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 

SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES several little Boys and Girls as 

BOARDERS.—Miss Lewin has also two vacancies for girls 
desirous of attending: the Nottingham High School. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER: GATE:—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
haying passed most successfully. 


Diet Ss CeE©, O EyuC.O: Vi Es Nit RSY% 
(Established 1865.) 
Rev. G. Heavisipe, B.A. (Lond.), Principal. 

The above School will shortly be REMOVED to “The 
Hollies,” Stoke Green, two miles from the centre of Coventry, 
and standing in grounds of nearly five acres. 

The Principal is building a wing, so as to provide spacious 
school room and dormitories for an increased number of Boarders. 
The whole will be completed by September 16th, when the Autumn 
Term commences. ; 

It is confidently believed that the charming situation, salubrity 
of air, beautiful gardens, scope for cricket and other out-door 
sports, will be appreciated. 


For prospectus, 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT, conducted by Mr. TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S., 
will be RE-OPENED on August 6th. : 

The premises are most pleasantly and healthfully situated near 
the sea, The domestic arrangements are highly conducive to the 
health and comfort of the scholars, and the course of ‘instruction is 
comprehensive and thorough. Many of Mr. Templar’s scholars 
have gained distinction in the Oxford and Cambridge Examin- 
ations, and at Owens and other Colleges. : 

“We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Templar is known 
to us as an experienced, skilful, and very successful teacher.” 

Sir Thos. Bazley, Bart., M.P. | H. J. Leppoc, J.P 
J. R. Beard, D.D. i D. Morell, LLD., M.A. 
James Drummond, B.A. R. N. Philips, M.P. 

Win. Gaskell, M.A. Harry Rawson. 
C. S. Grundy, J.P. S. A. Steinthal. 
(Mayor of Manchester.) | John Watts, Ph.D. 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 
Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c., and will have, through the 
season all the most approved styles. An inspection is respectfully 


.solicited. 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 
DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarift 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS in 1, Matlock 
Villas, Fairfied Road: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. B, as above. 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING HOUSE, 39, 

QUEEN'S SQUARE.—Visitors will find here every home 
comfort. Tariff sent on application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, 
Proprietress. 


Pew AN. D Re APR Er Werk Yo 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 

FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, AVAIL- 

ABLE for TWO MONTHS, will be issued from May rst to the 

3xst October, 187°. For particulars see time tables and pro- 


i d by the Company. 
Te pea JAMS ALLPORT, 
Derby, April, 1878. 


General Manager. 
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CHE -UNIPARITA Ne ter AIS: 


July 8, 1878. 


DOING AND SAYING. 


On the reverse of the medal struck in 1828 
to commemorate the repeal of the Corporation 
and Tests Acts are four words ; and whenever 
the question is put, ‘‘ What do the Dissenters 
of England want ?” the reply may be given in 
these words—“ Truth, peace, charity, freedom.” 

Miss Isabella M. S. Tod, hon. secretary of 
the Belfast Ladies’ Institute, writes to the Daz/y 
WVews, stating, on good authority, that the Irish 
Intermediate Education Bill is intended to 
apply to girls as well as boys. The committees 
of those schools and institutions which have 
striven by private effort to makeup the acknow- 
ledged deficiency, as far as the large towns are 
concerned, and those which take charge of the 
examinations for women of the Dublin Unt 
versity and the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
are moving in the matter. Memorials on the 
subject will shortly be laid before the proper 
authorities ; and there is reason to believe that 
this opportunity—the best that has ever been 
presented in Ireland—will not pass without 
some adequate effort being made to give 
women a fair share of help. 

The annual report of the Committee of 
Council on Education, just issued, shows very 
satisfactory statistical progress. Accommodation 
has been provided for 3,653,418, scholars, being 
an increase of 6°62 per cent; scholars on the 
régister have increased 7'17 per cent; attend- 
ance, 8°37 per cent; inspected, 9°16 per cent; 
and those individually examined, 16°85 per 
cent. The passes per cent averaged 85°78 in 
reading, 78'99 in writing,and 69°97 inarithmetic. 
Voluntary contributions, rates, and school 
pence all show an increase ; and the Government 
grant averaged 14s. 414d. per scholars against 
13s. 34d. last year. A very acceptable feature 
of the report is, that Government loans to 
schools boards now amount to 9,348,318 4., 
and that since the commencement of the Act 
upwards of 700 schools have been transferred 
to schools boards, including 447 Church schools, 
ro Wesleyan, and 167 British schools. 


The Guardian is not at all pleased with 
Bishop Ellicott’s 2Vineteenth Century article on 
the Establishment. The bishop’s tone “helps 
us,” says our contemporary, ‘‘to understand 
why things do not go quite smoothly in the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. He begins 
by allowing that the desire for some readjust- 
ment of the relations between Church and 
State is assuming considerable diménsions, and 
is not confined to any one party; and then, 
rather inconsistently, proceeds to treat it in an 
essay, which is an elaborate ‘Pooh, pooh! 
from beginning to end. He reviews various 
measures which have been proposed; but finally 
comes to a conclusion, which reminds us a little 
of the invalid host in one of Miss Austen’s 
novels, whose hospitable invitations to his 
famished guests at supper-time dwindle down 
in fear of what may be unwholesome, to the 
final proposal, ‘ Let us all have a little water 
gruel.’” 

The Paris correspondent of the Guardian 
refers to a construction in the Paris exhibition 
which is well worthy of notice on many ac- 
counts. This is an Egyptian “house.” It is 
described by M. de Lesseps as being an “exact 
reproduction of what was supposed to be the 
dwelling of Abraham’s great grandfather!” Who 
can lay claim to sufficient Biblical lore to ven- 
ture to say more onsuchasubject? But, what- 
ever may have been the uses to which the vene- 
rable individual above” mentioned may have 
applied his dwelling, its facszmi/e is now filled 
with a very complete collection of the produce, 

chiefly agricultural, of the land of Egypt— 

fruits, seeds, wheat, maize, grapes, vegetable 
produce of all kinds, cotton, &c., all very 
beautifully “arranged, and calculated, by their 
richness and variety, to impart considerable 
comfort and confidence even to a disconsolate 
Egyptian bondholder. Surely a land apparently 
so teeming with the fruits of the earth ought to 
be able to pay its dividends. 

A rumour has got afloat that Lord Beacons- 
field will not return from the Congress empty- 
handed, and that he is preparing for his coun- 
trymen a sensational surprise—no less a thing, 


in fact, than a British protectorate over the 
Holy Land. Whether this rumour has arisen 
from a perusal of Conzngsby, or whether it be 
based on the notion that Lord Beaconsfield 
would be doing a popular thing if he succeeded 
in that which the Crusaders failed to perform— 
anyhow, there is a very widespread opinion 


,among French politicians (and it deserves, at 


least, mention on that account) that the coast 
from Beyrout to Gaza will soon become Eng- 
lish ground, while the Christian standard of 
Britain will float over Jerusalem and Damascus. 
It is said in Paris that Lord Beaconsfield will 
never find such an opportunity as the present 
for realising one of his most oft-avowed dreams. 
The French under a Republican Government 
are more indifferent to the fate of the Holy 
Land than they used to be under monarchical 
institutions, and would make little objection to 
its passing under the English flag ; while an 
excuse for the annexation might easily be found 
in the necessity for protecting the Christians of 
Palestine from fanatical measures like that of 
1760, This, say the French, would set Lord 
Beaconsfield right with the ecclesiastical section 
of Mr. Gladstone’s followers, who accused him 
of being indifferent to the lot of the Bulgarian 
Christians ; while throughout every Protestant 
home in the three kingdoms there would be a 
thrill of joy at the thought that the Holy Se- 
pulchre,was at last rescued from the custody of 
“infidels.” 


The Jewish World, in a leading article on the 
“Conference of Liberal Thinkers,” says :—It 
may well be regarded as a significant phenome- 
non, the possibility of which could not have 
been anticipated in the wildest dreams of the 
most advanced humanitarian thinkers a quarter 
of a century ago. By what mysterious influence 
has this remarkable conference been rendered 
an accomplished fact? There is but one ex- 
planation. The conviction is rapidly gaining 
ground in enlightened and thoughtful minds— 
partly as the result of discovered historical in- 
coherencies in the sacred books of many reli- 
gions, and partly owing to the felt incompati- 
bility of science with most schemes of super- 
naturalism—that there is a something under- 
lying all religions, “one touch of which makes 
the whole world kin.” It also expresses the 
opinion that only those who are willing to sub- 
ordinate their speculative theories of the universe, 
whatever these may be, to the accomplishment 
of some practical object in which they can cor- 
dially and actively unite, should be encouraged 
to join the association. Surely the rational 
method is to begin with some work which is 
intelligible, easy, within convenient reach, and 
in which all shades of opinion could combine. 
Instead of imitating the philosophers of Laputa 
or directing telescopes to the moon, in the 
name of common sense let the microscope be 
turned upon the sufferings, wants, errors and 
superstitions endured by mankind, and let the 
mirror of natural law be unceasingly held up— 
as the serpent is reported to have been of old 
upon the pole—that perishing multitudes may 
realise its true import and attain a happier and 
nobler life. This plan need not interfere with 
either Jews or liberal-minded Gentiles enjoying 
within their own circles their specific theology. 
But we are emphatically of opinion that any 
union chiefly based on a mere inactive com- 
munity of theological or anti-theological senti- 
ments is necessarily a rope of sand. 
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Whoever learns to stand alone must learn to 
fall alone.—Awerbach. 

All men love liberty, and seem bent on 
destroying her.— Voltaire. 

Speech issuing in no deed is hateful and 
contemptible. In God’s name let us find out 
what of noble and profitable we can do.— 
Carlyle. 

Augustus de Morgan gave this felicitous 
definition of the highly-educated man—one 
who knows everything of something, and some- 
of everything. 

I delight to meet my fellow creatures either 
on the general ground of humanity, or on the 
special ground of affinity ; but mock intimacy 
with quasi-friends is intolerable.—/vy Leaves. 


‘| the Bible, and a special address (s 


Why journeyest thou wearisomely, in thy 
antiquarian fervour, to gaze on the stone pyra- 
mids of Geeza, or the clay ones of Sacchara ? 
These stand there, as I can tell thee, idle and 
inert, looking over the desert, foolishly enough,. 
for the last three thousand years; but canst 
thou not open thy Hebrew Bible, then, or even 
Luther’s version thereof?—Car/y/e. 

Let your rest be perfect in its season, like 
the rest of waters that are still. If you will 
have a model for your living, take neither the 
stars, for they fly without ceasing, nor the 
ocean that ebbs and flows, nor the river that 
cannot stay, but rather let your life be like 
that of the summer air, which has times of 
perfect peace. It fills the sails of the ships 
upon the sea, and the miller thanks it on the 
breezy uplands ; it works generously for the 
health and wealth of all men, yet it claims its 
hours of rest.—Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

It is the growth of the individual man which 
is the purpose for which we came into this 
world. It is not national greatness and glory, 
however important these may be; it is not 
that the records of a great history, a great 
literature, a great art may be left upon the 
annals of the world. These things are 
great and glorious things, but they are not the 
purpose for which you were born, The pur- 
pose for which you were born is the full, 
healthy development of your nature as indi- 
viduals ; it is the expulsion of what 1s bad, the- 
strengthening of what is weak ; it is the devel- 
opment and opening out of what is good; it 
is that which the Scripture calls renewal in the 
image of God made manifest to us, made 
intelligible to us, made accessible to us by its 
being manifested in the person of our Saviour.— 
W. E. Gladstone. 


OUR SUNDAY .SGhgG 
RECOGNITION SERVICE FOR OUR 
ADULT SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS. 

I sHOULD like to say a few words through the 
medium of the Herald to those who are inter- 
ested in training up children in the way they 

should go. 

During the last year or two I have been 
trying to find out the best way of getting the 
children in our Sunday schools, as they grow 
up from year to year to manhood and woman- 
hood, to enrol themselves as members of our 
churches and to become part and parcel of 
our church life. I believe we cannot attach 
too much importance to the necessity of at- 
tending to. the rising generation from: time to 
time. 

I am not aware that such a service as I 
propose is in existence, or is adopted in any of 
our churches. Perhaps some would not care 
for following the Episcopal Church in this 
respect; and I have, therefore, to avoid this 
difficulty, suggested a different name from that 
in use in the church referred to, still holding * 
that “Confirmation Service” is a better name 
than the one heading this letter. Not that 
I care what name we give to the service suitable 
to adults leaving our Sunday schools to go out 
into the battlefield of life, provided some such 
service were established. 

That there is great need of such a religious 
service I am convinced ; and that it would be 
the means of strengthening young souls 
life’s conflict, and of helping them to 
their “ fight of faith” more bravely and 
successfully, IT am also convinced. 4 : 

This service might be made to take the 
of the ordinary Sunday service, in 
the prayers and hymns I would reco 
be suited to the occasion; or it might k 
a~special religious service, held e 
week day or on a Sunday after 
different ministers may wish, — 
made a special service, I woul 
consist of two prayers at 
ductory and one concluding: 
suitable hymns, a suitable passage 


twenty minutes’ duration in deli 
address to consist of as many 
would enable the minlates 4 to say al 
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confirmation — strengthening the inner life. 
In this address the temptations with which the 
young will have to come in contact could be 
enumerated, e.g., the temptation of being carried 
away by the rushing, and I am sorry to add 
swelling tide of popular fashion, and be thereby 
influenced to go to the popular and fashionable 
churches, casting overboard conscience and 
ceasing to be true to conviction, true and 
faithful to God. Some of the quicksands and 
hidden rocks of life’s ocean might be pointed 
out, so that the young spirits, rendered cognisant 
of where these lie, might be able to steer their 
barques safely over or past them. It would be 
well to impress upon their minds the fact that 
the ocean of life will not be always smooth, 
but that billows will rise and beat against their 
crafts. Still the young voyagers must not be 
dismayed or discouraged, but hope on, faint 
not, and must be led to feel that there is a 
supremely powerful hand at the helm, with full 
knowledge of the chart and compass. <A 
suitable word might also be said to the young 
females, and what they are likely to expect on 
life’s great voyage, though for the most part 
what advice, exhortation, and warning are given 
to the adult males, would be apropos to those 
of the gentler sex. 

If such a religious service as this were intro- 
duced, I feel confident that it would very 
materially assist our youths and maidens, and 
would be the means of keeping them in our 
various churches, instead of being led away by 
the allurements of fashion, of heaping up 
money, of gaining “good” society, ze., the 
society of Episcopal Church people, all of 
which Unitarians have to contend against. 

As this service might not occur oftener than 
once a year, or perhaps once in several years, 
may I insist that we lose not sight of the 
young, nor leave them devoid of the great, 
broad, and deep principles which will actuate 
and influence all their after lives for good. 
The vital principles of religion must be deeply 
implanted in their natures, and nurtured in 
their souls. I believe that such a service would 
cause_ young people, when they leave country 
congregations for large towns, not to turn to 
other churches, but to find out the church 
where they could worship the God of their 
fathers, and more important still, #le God of 
their own convictions, without a scruple of 
conscience. 

I throw out these suggestions in the hope 
that some of our older ministers—in fact, all 
our ministers—may take up the subject ; and 
in the hope also that it will receive the attention 
of our entire church. ; 

Henry A. McGowan. 

Woodbine Bank, 

Ballygowan, Ireland. 


(Such a service as Mr..McGowan recommends was conducted at 


figan, on Sunday, February 11th, 1877, by 
’ 


Park Lane, near Wi 
the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., and the Rey. George Fox. See 


report in Unitarian Herald of Feb. 16th, 1877.—Eps. U. H/.] 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE SWALLOW. 


OF all the birds that swim the air 
Td rather be the swallow, 

And, summer days, when days were fair, 
Td follow, follow, follow 

The hurrying clouds across the sky, 


‘ay And with the singing winds I’d fly. 


__ My eager wings would need no rest 
’ ‘Tf I were but a swallow; 
I'd scale the highest mountain-crest, 
And sound the deepest hollow. 
No forest could my pathway hide: 
No ocean plain should be too wide. 
I’d find the sources of the Nile, 
I’d see the Sandwich Islands, 
And Chimborazo’s granite pile, 
And Scotland’s rugged Highlands; 
-_-Y’d skim the sands of Timbuctoo; 
-__ Constantinople’s mosques I'd view. 
____ I'd fly among the isles of Greece, 
_-—s* The pride of great Apollo, 
_ And circle round the Bay of Nice, 
If I were but a swallow, 
And view the sunny fields of France, 
ineyards merry with the dance. 


an arrow, 
of eglantine 
of Yarrow; — 


LENDING A PAIR OF LEGS. 


SOMETIMES we ask people to “lend a hand,” 
and sometimes we can hear them say, “Lend 
me your eyes.” Here is a story about a boy 
who lent a pair of legs just to accommedate. 

Some boys were playing at base-ball in a 
pretty, shady street. Among their number was 
a lame little fellow, seemingly about twelve 
years old, a pale, sickly-looking child, supported 
on two crutches, and who evidently found much 
difficulty in walking, even with such assistance. 

The lame boy wished to join the game; for 
he did not seem to see how much his infirmity 
would be in his own way, and how much it 
would hinder the progress of such an active 
sport as base-ball. 

His companions, good-naturedly enough, 
tried to persuade him to stand on one side and 
let another take his place; none of them hinted 
that he would be in the way; but they all objected 
for fear he would hurt himself. 

“Why, Jimmy,” said at last, “you can’t run, 
you know.” 

“Oh, hush!” said another—the tallest boy in 
the party; “never mind, I’ll run for him, and 
you count it for him;” and he took his place 
by Jimmy’s side prepared to act. “If you were 
like him,” he said, aside to the other boys, 
“you wouldn’t want to be told of it all the time.” 

Hew many times loving hearts will find a 
way to lend their powers and members to the 
aged, the poor, the sick, and the weak.— Christ 
tan Register. 


CURIOSITIES. ; 


While a country parson was preaching, the 
chief of the parishioners, sitting near the pulpit, 
was fast asleep; whereupon he said: “Now, 
beloved friends, I am in a great strait; for if I 
speak too softly those at the further end of the 
church cannot hear me, and if I talk too loud I 
shall wake the chief man in the congregation.” 

An undergraduate of Oxford was asked, in a 
Scripture History examination, what was the 
greatest calamity that ever befel the human race. 
Of course, the question pointed to the Deluge. 
But the youth startled his examiner by replying, 
“The confusion of tongues, sir, because it has 
given rise to so many differences of opinion 
between undergraduates and their tutors.” 

ij Met Tay oieaeer et 
WEST RIDING DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

THE eleventh annual meeting of this Association 
was held in the schoolrooms of the Westgate 
Chapel, Wakefield, on Saturday last, June 29th. 
The attendance was not so large as might have 
been expected, and those who did not come missed 
a pleasant time. Among the number present 
were the Revs. W. J. Knapton, of Bradford, pre- 
sident of the Association; C. C. Coe, F.R.G.5., of 
Bolton; M. S. Dunbar, M.A., Hunslet; W. Blazeby, 
B.A., Rotherham; G. Knight, Sheffield; F. E. 
Milson, Halifax; R. Wilkinson, Holbeck; D. Agate, 
B.A., Scarborough, secretary of the Association; 
Messrs. Darnton Lupton, treasurer; W. A. Morton, 
Councillor Mathers and Thomas Wilberforce, 
Leeds; Dixon and Hurst, Holbeck; W. Clay, 
Hunslet; Gittings and Gledhill, Bradford; and S. 
Wood, Wakefield; together with friends from 
Pudsey, Lydgate, and Keighley. 

Tea was served at half-past four, and at its close 
the chair was taken by the PRESIDENT (the Rev. 
W. J. Knapton) who, in the course of his address, 
spoke of the advantage which he thought would 
come to our churches and Sunday schools by 
more definite dogmatic teaching. He then called 
upon the Secretary to read the report of the 
committee, of which the following is an abstract:— 

The comparison of the returns furnished by 
thirteen schools this year with those of the same 
schools last year, showed a slight decrease in the 
number of teachers, entirely on the male side, a 
considerable increase in the number of officers, a 
slight average improvement in the attendance of 
both teachers and scholars, and a large increase 
in the number of both sexes over 16 years of age. 
As the total number of scholars was almost the 


/same as last year—a little short of 1,650—the 


increase in the number of elder scholars, though 
most encouraging, was noted as indicating a diffi- 
culty not hitherto much experienced, in securing 
the attendance of younger children. The visitors 
(Messrs. Darnton Lupton A. Morton, S. 
Wood, and E, S. Anthony) reported a good 
attendance of both teachers and scholars at the 
opening of school, though there were failures in 
some cases—and the general efficiency of the 
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teachers and the suitability of the books in use. 
In many schools there are no scholars’ libraries; in 
others the books are out of date, and the com- 
mittee thought that in spite of the free libraries in 
our large towns, in one of which at least, viz., 
Leeds, special provision has lately been made for 
the wants of juvenile readers, there are still many 
places where a supply of pure literature for the 
young is by no means abundant. The visitors 
had observed somewhat more systematic teaching 
in many of the elder classes, though in the 
younger classes the want of more system was very 
perceptible. Improvement in the present very 
defective method of teaching the infants might, it 
was thought, be obtained by the giving of model 
lessons by some accomplished day school teacher. 
Lastly, the visitors reported the need, still 
apparent in many schools, of interesting and 
instructive week evening employments, and the 
establishment of suitable classes and societies. 

The committee then referred to the provison 
by the Central Sunday School Association’ of 
copies of their latest publications, so that the 
set of specimen books is very complete. The 
question of the formation of a sick friendly and 
burial society, for which the last annual meeting 
had directed the committee to draw up a scheme, 
submit it to the schools and report to the present 
meeting, had been settled by the replies received 
from the schools, only one of which had expressed 
any readiness to join the projected society. 

The examinations had been conducted again 
this year, the subjects being taken from Zeachers’ 
Notes. The Rev. H, S. Solly’s course on the 
New Testament had been appointed for the 
advanced grade, and the Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s 
“ Lessons in Religion” for the higher and lower 
grades. Mrs. Barmby had examined in the latter 
and the Rey. Charles Hargrove in the former. 
Seventy-seven candidates from six schools—a 
slight increase upon last year—have presented 
themselves, 16 in the advanced grade, 33 in the 
higher, and 28 in thelower. Reference was made 
to the continued smallness of the number of can- 
didates as compared with the number of scholars 
upon the books, and it was suggested that the 
new committee should see what steps could be 
taken to make the examination more effective. 
Mr. Hargrove reported that two candidates only 
in his subject had obtained first class certificates, 
the merit of their papers being very great, while 
eight had been placed in the second class. Mr. 
Hargrove suggested three causes for this not very 
satisfactory resu't:—r1, the largeness of the 
ground covered by the lessons; 2, the fact that the 
teachers had not always realised what they had 
to teach; 3, the unfitness of many of the pupils for 
the subject of study. Mrs. Barmby reported in 
the higher grade the passing of seven in the first 
class and thirteen in the second, and considered 
the general work in this grade satisfactory. 
The lower grade candidates were not on the 
whole successful, two only passing in the first 
class and eight in the second. But, on the whole, 
the examination in both grades showed, even on 
the part of those who had not reached the required 
standard, a considerable understanding of the 
meaning of the lessons. The names of the candi- 
dates who received first class certificates were as 
follows :— 


Advanced Grade. Age. 
Henry Latham, Wakefield .........sescevees 16 
Albert Latham, Wakefield: <....:.icscsscess 14 
Higher Grade. 
Emma Hoyle. Wakefield’..........ssssserere 16 
Onn. Bilis: Bradford)... vans vessvteecsvaacaseets 15 
David Armistead, Hunslet. ..........0cese0ve It 
Emily Wilberforce, Mill Hill ........:s0s00 13 
Ada.Sanderson, Mill Hill..,......c.ccressceees 15 
Emily Rhodes, Mill Hill ............2.0.ceee 16 
Henry R. Storey, Mill Hill....,...c0scecres 17 
Lower Grade. ; 
Fanny) Clarge, Mall ELUM: sdincsersstnernaesne's 13 


Maggie Grassham, Mill Hill...........:0ce0e 10 

Second class certificates in various grades had 
been obtained by candidates from the above men- 
tioned schools and from Holbeck. |At the request 
of the committee Miss Frances Power Cobbe had 
kindly signed the certificates gained by the suc- 
cessful candidates, and had expressed _ herself 
“very much pleased” with the Zeachers’ Notes. 
During the year the committee had also been in 
communication with Miss Florence Nightingale, 
from whose letter the following passages were 

uoted:—“ I have the deepest interest in the good 
that you are doing, and am touched by the noble 
religious spirit of the Teachers’ Notes, which I 
have carefully read. I should like to say to every 
one of your scholars how much I wish them pro- 
gress in their lessons. I bid you God speed with 
all my heart and soul, and you have my best 
wishes for your truest success.” : 

The co-operation of the committee with the 
publishing of Zeachers’ Notes was then spoken 
of. The Association was required to sub- 
scribe for 400 copies as its share of the 
undertaking. 231 copies had been taken by 
the schools, and it was hoped that this number 
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might before long be increased. Although it 
seemed at present that the “ Notes” would lay 
upon the Association an annual charge of £8 or 
£9, the committee were of opinion that the 
benefits to be derived from them were worth the 
cost, particularly as systematic teaching could 
hardly be more effectively encouraged. Mention 
was made of the valuable services of the Rev. 
F. E, Millson upon the board of editors. 

The report concluded with a reference to the 
possibility of an ex eision of the limits of the 
Association, and with an expression of congratu- 
lation to the Bradford teachers upon their projected 
opening of a branch school at Laisterdyke on 
Sunday next. 

The treasurer’s report, submitted by Mr. Darnton 
Lupton, showed an income of £39, and a balance 
of £4 in favour of the Association, agaist a 
balance last year of £3 due to the treasurer. 

A resolution adopting the reports, and directing 
them to be printed, was moved by the Rev. R. 
WILKINSON, who spoke hopefully of the Associ- 
ation’s work, and seconded by the Rev. W. 
BLAZEBY, who appropriately referred to the 
absence, through domestic affliction, of the Rev. 
Goodwyn Barmby and his family, and expressed 
his interest in the suggested widening of the 
Association. 

The appointment of the officers for the ensuing 
year was then made, on the motion of Mr. T. 
WILBERFORCE and Mr. Dixon, of Leeds, the 
following being the nominations : President, Rev. 
R. Wilkinson; vice-presidents, Mrs. Barmby, 
Rey. C. Hargrove, Rev. John Fraser ; treasurer, 
Mr. Darnton Lupton; honorary secretary, Rev. 
D. Agate. 


A resolution of welcome to the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
as representing the Manchester District, and to 
Mr. J. B. Gardner, as the delegate of the North 
Micland Sunday School Association, was then 
passed, having been proposed by Mr. Councillor 
MATHERS, and ‘seconded by the Rev. M. S. 
DUNBAR. 

Mr. GARDNER responded, and spoke of the 
valuable work which such Associations might 
accomplish, 

An invitation from Pudsey to hold the next 
meeting of the Association there having been 
accepted, a paper was then read by 

THE REV. C. C. COE ON THE DUTIES OF 
ELDER SCHOLARS. 

Mr. Coe commenced his paper by submitting a 
practical question: “What certain plan can we 
adopt, what careful culture can we exercise, so 
that we may cause our elder scholars to grow up 
into worthy members of society, to become de- 
voted teachers in the schools where they have 
been attentive scholars, and faithful members cf 


the church to which their school is attached ?” 
My answer is, “Enforce upon them at every point, 
and in every connection, that sublimest of words— 
Duty.” Do not suppose that in saying this I wish 
to exalt morality at the expense of religion ; for I 
would protest against a religion which is_ all 
sentiment, as well as a morality which is all con- 
science, and which in either case takes no cog- 
nisance of a service due to God. There is a 
religious view of life by which all action is 
converted into a divine worship, since all that is 
done is done by us as God’s children, in obedience 
to God’s law, and with reference to God’s appro- 
bation; and it is this idea of duty which will 
consecrate the humblest sphere of life, and make 
this earth a veritable heaven. First among the 
duties of the social life, there is the duty which 
we owe to the inmates of the same home. Dr. 
Norman Macleod tells a story of an old Scotch 
Covenanter, who used to declare that “Sabbath 
schools were the greatest curse the Almighty ever 
sent to this covenanted land ; undermining family 
life and destroying the parental tie.” The theor- 
etical answer to that objection is, that parents are 
not always the most capable persons to impart 
any instruction—especially religious instruction— 
to their own children. The practical reply would 
be, to send the children back from the Sunday 
school with eyes newly opened to a mother’s self- 
denial and to a father’s kindness; with souls 
stirred to take up whatever cross of difficulty may 
be presented by the trials of their domestic life ; 
with hearts prepared to think for others, as well 
as to be the constant objects of an anxious care. 
Then there is the duty which has to be performed 
in the daily vocation of life— to do my duty in 
that state of life into which it shall please God to 
call me”—as the Church Catechism has it—the 
duty of industry and fidelity, of intelligent interest 
in our work, of doing our work as well as possible, 
of cultivating kindly feeling towards those who 
co-operate with us, whether as our masters, our 
fellow-workers, or our employés. This duty is 
incumbent upon the highest as well as upon the 
lowest. “Noblesse oblige” is a motto which the 
greatest have adopted. It is not the humblest 


_ but the proudest of mankind—the Castilian gentle- 
men, of whom the poet says, that they 


© Choose not their task, but choose to do it well.” 


Then there is the duty which the individual owes 
t» himself, embracing the culture of his talents 
and the restraint of his passions. If in these 
days the individual hopes to become something 
more than a living adjunct of machinery, and 
something better than a member of a society 
mainly occupied in bodily wants and indulgencies, 
he must put forth all his strenuous endeavours in 
behalf of self-culture, turning to advantage those 
| comparatively greater opportunities of leisure 
which many now enjoy. If he desires to attain 
to a moral greatness, he must exercise those arts 
of self-restraint which tame the rampant passions 
into our pleasant companions or patient beasts of 
burden. Surely this idea of life, as a multiform 
expression of duty, affords a worthy programme 
for Sunday-scho:] instruction ; and it remains to 
say how much our elder scholars stand in need of 
this idea, and what our Sunday schools can do to 
meet this want. The period between childhood 
and early manhood is most critical. It is then 
that young people aspire to become their own 
masters and mistresses; it is then that they 
become impatient of restraint; it is then that 
| they determine their whole after-life by the prin- 
ciples they adopt, and by the compromising acts 
which commit them to a given destiny. Our 
elder scholars have escaped from the constraint 
of the home ; they are no longer dependant upon 
their parents for their sustenance ; they can main- 
tain themselves at home or elsewhere—and some- 
times they prefer that it should be elsewhere. 
Obviously they are no longer submissive under 
the rough discipline of cuff and scolding word. 
Perhaps they are no longer amenable to the 
gentler influences of a tender parental affection. 
Whatever order has come into their lives, through 
their submission at home, is gone. Our elder 
scholars have escaped from the culture and dis- 
cipline of the day school, having passed through 
the transitional experience of the half-timer. The 
perfect discipline of those days is gone; for them 
there is no more the rapid and marvellous intel- 
lectual progress over which every spectator at the 
examination of a good day school must have 
marvelled. I was told not long ago by the master 
of our day school that the moment a boy became 
a half-timer a difference was to be noticed in 
him; he is no longer the bright and capable 
scholar that he was before. Thus, these inde- 
peident young people have only one restraining 
influence left, and that is, such order and disci- 
pline as are indispensable to the performance of 
their daily work ; and this is often a dull routine, 
which requires little intelligence, and may be 
carried on with little culture of the higher 
faculties, and little restraint of lower tendencies. 
It is of infinite importance at such a crisis that 
right principles of action should be adopted, and 
the question comes—the crucial test of every 
young soul—“ Having earned your daily bread, 
and eaten it, what are you going to live for 
besides?” Are you going to live for the indul- 
gence of your lower passions ; for the greatest 
possible aggrandisement of self, or are you going 
to put duty above all other considerations? Will 
you put duty first until “every desire becomes 
dutiful,’ and until aggrandisement itself is only 
the crowning of an honest conscience with a 
“Well done good and faithful servant?” And 
this is a season in which not only determining’ 
principles are adopted, but compromising actions 
are done. As an illustration, take that topic 
about which it is so difficult to speak seriously 
and fully to young people—I mean marriage. 
There are in all classes alike a marriage of selfish 
convenience, and a marriage of  self-denying 
affection, and while one owes its origin to the 
“world, the flesh, and the devil,” the other comes 
as an inspiration from on high, and is the very 
bost of all God’s gifts. And woe to those who 
will not wait for the advent of that heavenly 
blessing, or who will not keep its holy flame pure 
on the altar of their hearts! This world has 
never seen such a reformation yet as would be 
wrought if young men and women could be so 
impressed as to keep themselves pure—body and 
soul ; if they could be induced to form the highest 
possible ideal of the marriage tie, and to strive to 
realise it in life-long devotion, in mutual affection, 
and in common services on behalf of others. 
This, then, is the position of our “elder scholars” — 
aspiring to independence, scorning all but the 
most necessary control; in their independence 
adopting, more or less unconsciously, principles 
which will determine their after course ; liable 
to do actions heedlessly which will compromise 
them for evermore. What can you Sunday- 
school teachers do for them? Taking the 
last point first, I would say: The teacher, b 

general and particular advice, might do muc 

to determine the general conduct of his or her 
elder scholars. Next comes the question whether 
you will encourage by your Sunday school organi- 


sation, the idea of duty, or of enjoyment, or of 
aggrandisement, as the determining motive. I can 
conceive a Sunday school in which competitive 
examination makes personal glory the chief end 
to be aimed at, or at any rate the chief motive to 
be appealed to. I can conceive a Sunday school 
which determines to be attractive at any cost, and 
reduces learning to a minimum and developes 
amusement to a maximum quantity. I am not 
going to say that competitive examinations are 
altogether bad ; I am not going to say we should 
not amuse as well as instruct our young people ; 
but I do say that if, in appealing to the ambition 
of the young, or to their love of enjoyment, you 
throw the sense of duty in the back ground, and 
accustom them to act from lower motives, you do 
a deed of incalculable injury to their immortal 
souls. In the third place, do you mean to flatter 
their growing self-importance ; to encourage their’ 
independence? Or are you prepared to teach 
them that life is always a school, and that no in- 
dependence, real or imaginary, can set us free 
from moral obligations? Are you prepared to 
enforce this principle by showing that our elder 
scholars, as such, have duties to perform? They 
should surely expect to work harder, more syste- 
matically, than hitherto, in their classes. I have 
little sympathy with that disregard for order, for 
routine, for definite knowledge in connection with 
religious culture, which wouldbe simply intolerable 
in any other connection. I believe the willingness 
to work hard in order to learn is a necessary con- 
dition of all instruction worthy of the name; and 
that when this ordeal is once passed. through, it 
creates a living interest in the subject for ever- 
more, whereas idle trifling breeds life-long disgust. 
The elder scholars who work on this principle in 
their own classes will be prepared to admit that it 
is for them to set an example to the whole school 
in regard to its general discipline, obeying with 
military precision the superintendent’s word of 
command, and showing the most reverent atten- 
tion during prayer and hymn. This sense of re- 
sponsibility prompts to those large and readily- 
granted services which are rendered by our young 
people in connection with Sunday School business. 
and festivals, and should also prepare the way for 
that last and supreme duty of the elder scholar, 
which is the dedication of himself to the office of 
teacher. No elder scholar can plead unfitness for 
the office of teacher without bringing a charge of 
incapacity against his own instructor, or else con- 
demning himself as a most inattentive hearer. 
What he had learned he could teach, if he would, 
and surely gratitude demands that he should con- 
vey to others the good influences which he has 
himself received, accepting the humblest post of 
duty rather than leaving his great debt unpaid. If 
you as teachers desire to be true to yourselves and 
your functions, I implore you to bind yourselves to: 
your scholars by this grand idea of duty, and the 
result will be as eternal soul-uplifting friendship.. 
If you doubt it hear what the greatest of English 
writers says of the friendship between Kalonymos 
and Daniel Charisi. “When Daniel Charisi was 
a stripling (says Kalonymos), and I was a lad little 
above his shoulder, we madea vow always to be 
friends. He said, ‘ Let us bind ourselves to duty, 
as if we were sons of the same mother.’ That 
was his bent from the first to fortify his soul with 
bonds—it was a saying of his—‘ Let us bind love 
with duty ; for duty is the love of law, and law is 
the nature of the Eternal.’ So we bound ourselves, 
and though we were much apart in our later life,. 
the bond has never been broken.” = : 

The quick flight of time did not permit any long 
discussion of this admirable paper, with the spirit 
of which all the subsequent speakers expressed’ 
their concurrence. : 

The Rev. F. E. MILLSON expressed a hope, | 
here fulfilled, that the paper would be published, 
and that teachers would read it to their scholars. — 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Coe was, in appreciative: 
terms, moved by Mr. W. A. NORTON, and 
seconded by the Rev. GEORGE KNIGHT. = 

Resolutions of thanks to the Wakefield friends: if 
for their kind reception of the association, and to: 
the Rev. W. J. Knapton, for presiding, were also 
carried, and responded to, and the me : 
separated about eight o’clock. ae 


BoLton : BANK-STREET.—On Sunday | 
sermons were preached by the Rey. Charle: 
M.A., and in the afternoon there was a se 
the reader being the Rey. E. Turland, 
amounted to £101, 8s., being £16. 10s. | 
and about the same as 1876. rit 

CARRICKFERGUS (IRELAND).— 
Rey. R. Cowley Smith conclude 
above town. In the course of his d 
referred to the especial kindness 
had universally received from every 
gregation, and expressed his deep 
the severance of a connection with 
ary Association he was compelled y 
bid farewell to them also. An a 
to Mr. Smith by the co tion, € 
wishes for him, to which Mr, 
reply, ale sy 
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THEOLOGICAL TEACHING AND THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES. 


ON the afternoon of Thursday, June 27th, a 
deputation from Manchester New College, London, 
had an interview with the President of the Council, 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, in Whitehall, 
to present the memorial which was given in last 
week’s /Yera/d, and the substance of which was 
“that in revising the application of revenues in 
‘Oxford and Cambridge, and also in establishing 
hereafter any new teaching university, provision 
may be made for systematic instruction, with 
examinations, degrees, and honours in theological 
philosophy, history, and literature, conducted by 
professors unpledged, in the university or out of 
it, by articles, creeds, or confessions of faith.” 
The deputation included Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., 
Rey. James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Rev. James 
Drummond, B.A., Rev. C. B. Upton, M.A., Rev. 
C. Hargrove, M.A., Rev C. Beard, B.A., Rev. 
Thomas Sadler, Ph.D., Mr, D. Ainsworth, Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A., Mr. J. Westlake, Q.C., 
LL.D., Mr. J.C. A. Scott, M.A., Rev. R. Crompton 
Jones, B.A., Rev. J. T. Whitehead, Rev. D. Davis, 
B.A., Mr. W. Shaen, M.A., Mr. James Heywood, 
M.A., Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A., &c. 

Mr. R. N. PHILIPS, M.P., having introduced the 
deputation, 

The Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU, Principal of Man- 
chester New College, said that in asking what 
they did they did not wish to reflect in any degree 
on the system of tests which existed in different 
churches, nor did they desire that any divinity 
schools which already possessed the power of 
conferring degrees for theology should be deprived 
of it; but their position was that, for the purposes 
of national universities, confessions of faith were 
as much out of place in matters connected with 
philosophy and theology, as they would be in the 
teaching of science, history, or literature; and 
further, that it was not right that any competent 
persons, who might choose to devote their powers 
to the study of those subjects, should be prevented 
from obtaining those degrees and honours which 
were due to diligence and devotion, merely because 
‘they scrupled to subscribe some particular con- 
fession of religious faith. The deputation thought 
that the function of a university required that it 
should cover the whole ground of the subjects 
which occupied the attention of intellectual men, 
tended to develop the human faculties, and helped 
to form human character. It was quite impossible 
to ignore the vast range of subjects connected 
with the study of theology. However certain 
subjects might be tabooed, they would be inquired 
into, and incompetent men would deal with them 
when competent ones were prevented from doing 
so by such restrictions as he had referred to. 
Notwithstanding the attempts that had been made 
in every age of the Christian church to stereotype 
a particular system of theology, history declared 
that it could not be done, and almost every revo- 
lution in modern times arose from the bursting of 
the bonds of ecclesiastical restriction. As natural 
science was developed the ordinary methods of 
testing truth and separating what was permanent 

_ from what was perishable must be superseded ; 
and it was impossible to suppose that the new 
- dights which had been recently obtained with 
respect to languages, chronology, and ethnology, 
should not produce some effect on branches of 
‘philosophy and history which were especially 
interesting to the teacher of theology. He thought, 
therefore, that it was very desirable that the 
university arrangements with regard to the teach- 
ing of theological philosophy, history, and liter- 
ature should be readjusted. It seemed to him 

_ that the teaching of such subjects should be 
carried on by men who were uncommitted and 
unpledged, and who would be able to take a wide 
and comprehensive view of all the sources from 
which light could be obtained. It was an indis- 
-pensable condition of teaching and guidance that 
the teacher should be impartial, and what im- 
partiality could there be in one who was com- 
mitted to a particular system, and would be liable 
to suspension if he taught what was opposed to 
it? In theology everything was still practically 

_ surrendered to the Church, and they desired to 
have that state of things altered, so that the 
universities might become truly national and 
_ representative institutions. The rev. gentleman 
concluded by reading the following letter, which 
e said he had just received from Prof. Seeley :— 
Dear Sir,—As a churchman and a member of one of 
the older universities, I sympathise cordially with the 
rayer of the memorial which you are about to present 
iber of a Nonconformist college, and I regret 
eat pressure of work prevents me not only 
ying your deputation, but even from 

on as carefully as I could wish. Your 
not against all religious tests, but 
t of religious test, that which 
within his own subject. 


to me to convert the 


professor from a judge into an advocate, and to deprive 
his words of their legitimate authority. When all the 
professors of a given science are thus fettered, the 
necessary result is to bring the science itself into sus- 
picion, and no other explanation is needed of the fact 
that it has become common to speak of theology as an 
illegitimate or obsolete science, than that its professors 
have been denied the freedom which is a matter of 
course in every other faculty. I would therefore gladly 
see theological professors set free in those universities in 
which it may still be possible for some time to maintain 
theological faculties in connection with some ecclesi- 
astical body. Still more evident does it seem to me 
that they ought to be set free in those universities in 
which the only choice lies between setting them free or 
suppressing the faculty altogether. I submit that the 


strongest Conservative in religious matters ought to be | 


the first to recognise this. If unpledged professors 
might occasionally teach heterodox doctrine they would 
at least maintain the study itself in estimation, while 
those whose teaching was orthodox would be far more 
influential than now. On the other hand, to suppress 
the faculty would be to silence the voice of orthodoxy, 
to cause the whole study to drop out of the minds of the 
students, and at the same time to leave an open field to 
attacks upon religion, which are easily made under 
cover of lectures on science. I agree heartily in all 
that your memorial says about the transcendant value 
and importance of the study of theology when it is 
freely pursued.—In great haste, yours very truly, 
J. R. SEELEY. 

The Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE then said—lt 
is, my lord president, as an attached member of 
one of the older universities that I have been 
asked to address you on behalf of the prayer of 
the memorial. It is far from our intention to cast 
doubt upon the honesty or the learning of the 
eminent men who at present hold the chairs of 
theology at Oxford and Cambridge, but we submit 
that it would be greatly to the interests of true 
religion if those to whom especially is entrusted 
the duty of investigating and expounding its foun- 
dations and principles were set free from the obli- 
gations at present imposed upon them, of arriving 
at certain predetermined conclusions. It is a 
common complaint, both of the Church of Eng- 
land and of other churches, that the work ever 
increasing outstrips the workers, and that neither 
is the number of candidates for the ministry as 
great as is réquired, nor is a right proportion of 
them drawn from the ranks of the more thoughtful 
and intelligent. It is often said that the salaries 
offered are too small to attract better men, and 
that exceptional rewards of eminence are too few, 
but an Englishman will find it difficult to believe 
that his countrymen are deterred from a service 
which they believe to be the highest on such 
grounds alone. Must we not ratlger conclude that 
the true reason is to be found in a more or less 
conscious doubt of the truth of religion in any 
form which makes the so-called service of God 
appear neither safe nor honourable? And would 
not this doubt best be met by men not only learned 
in the science of religion, but also free, to whom 
students might bring their doubts and difficulties, 
not to have them refuted or evaded, but simply to 
receive knowledge and advice by which they 
might be enabled themselves to deal with them? 
We desire, your grace, to raise the professor of 
theology from the position of advocate which he 
now holds, having a cause committed to him 
which he is bound to defend, to that of judge. 
The advocate may be learned, eloquent, and en- 
tirely believe in the justice of his plea, but he 
cannot be impartial. It is for the judge to hear 
both sides alike, and to sum up from the evidence 
for the guidance of the jury. So would we have 
the teacher of theology study the long story of re- 
ligion and hear the arguments urged on all sides, 
and then use all his learning and ability to sum up 
as before a jury of students, leaving to them to 
form, not indeed a unanimous, but each for him- 
self his opinion. And if it be said that they 
would form different and some certainly erroneous 
opinions, may it not be answered that the opinion 
which a man comes to after due thought and 
study, is, even when less true, worth to him more 
than, it may be, the truer opinion, which he has 
received of another, and learnt only another’s argu- 
ment in defence of? It is, my lord, because we 
believe in the truth of religion that we desire thus 
to make the teaching of it at our universities free. 
We cannot fear for the truth, we cannot think it 
needs the buttresses of tests and subscriptions for 


‘its support. 


The Rey. CHARLES BEARD, Liverpool, observed 
that all that was wished was that a student might 
obtain degrees in theology if he possessed the re- 
quisite knowledge, regardless of any confession of 
faith. He argued that the purpose of examina- 
tions was to test a student’s knowledge and not 
his theories or opinions on controverted subjects. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said he did not think 
it would be convenient for him to enter into any 
arguments on the question raised; but he entirely 
disagreed with the deputation as regarded the 
view which it took of the theological aspect of 
what hadbeen put before him. He entirely denied 
what Mr. Hargrove had said about the work of 


| unpledged by articles, 


the Church outstripping the workers, or that any 
looked upon its service as not safe and honourable, 
nor did he understand what the rev. gentleman 
meant by the professor of theology summing up as 
a judge before a jury of students. The gentleman 
who spoke first said the object of the deputation 
was that all students should have the wisest, best, 
and most considerate teaching. He supposed they 
were all agreed on that point ; but, on looking at 
the prayer of the memorial, he found, if he did 
not put a wrong construction upon it, that those 
who were to give such teaching need not have any 
religious belief at all. According to that prayer 
the teaching of theology was to be “conducted 
by professors unpledged, in the University or out 
of it, by articles, creeds, or confessions of faith ;” 
that was to say, they were to be unpledged to any 
faith whatsoever. He certainly could not sub- 
scribe to that doctrine. But, of course, that 
would open a very large question, the considera- 
tion of which would, probably, occupy more time 
than the deputation could then devote to it, and 
would certainly occupy more than he could give 
at that moment. The prayer of the memorial 
might be divided into two points—first, that in 
revising the application of revenues in Oxford 
and Cambridge, provision should be made for 
systematic instruction in theology by professors 
creeds, or confessions 
of faith; and secondly, that in establishing 
hereafter any new teaching university  pro- 
vision should be made for systematic instruc- 
tion in accordance with the same view. As re- 
garded the first point, the revision was under the 
review of a Royal Commission, and therefore it 
was to that commission that the memorialists 
should apply in the matter, he having no concern 
with it. As respected the second point, he had 
no knowledge of either a wish or an intention on 
the part of the Government at the present moment 
to set up any new teaching university. He was 
much obliged to the deputation for attending 
there, and giving him the benefit of the expression 
of their views. 

Mr. DARBISHIRE explained that in presenting 
the memorial the deputation had no wish to im- 
pede in any way the granting of a charter for the 
establishment of a university in the North of 
England. ; 

The deputation then withdrew. 

AG Ses 

LEEDS: RECOGNITION MEETING.—The members of 
the Hunslet Unitarian Church assembled on Monday 
evening, June 24th, to welcome the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, 
M.A., on his accepting the office of pastor among them. 
Tea was provided in the schoolroom, at which a large 
company sat down, and a public meeting afterwar|s 
took place, presided over by Mr. T. Baines. Mr. \W. 
Clay and Mr. Darnton Lupton welcomed the new 
minister on behalf of the congregation, and the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A., on behalf of the ministers of 
the district ; after which addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. Eli Fay (Sheffield), R. Wilkinson (Holbeck), 
J. Fraser (Doncaster), G. Wooller, J. Bevan, and 
Goodwyn Barmby (Wakefield), Congratulatory speeches 
were given by Mr. Joseph Lupton, Mr. Charles E. 
Wurtzburg, Mr. Thomas Wilberforce, and others ; and 
a very happy and animated meeting was closed with a 
reply from Mr. Dunbar, who spoke of his former con- 
nection with the Scotch Church, and the hopefulness of 
Christian work in large centres of population like Leeds, 

BETTWs AND BRIDGEND.—On Sunday, June 3oth, 
the Rev. E. W. Lloyd, Cwmbach, Aberdare, conducted 
worship at Bettws Old Chapel, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. The congregation consisted of fourteen 
persons of all ages, which was as numerous as could be 
expected, considering that no service had | een held in 
the old place during the previous tvelve months, 
when the same minister officiated, six persons being 
present, who must have enjoyed the service as most of 
them joined heartily in singing hymns of praise, when 
only one stanza was sung on the present occasion. 
Great attention, however, was paid to the discourse 
delivered, on “‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,” &c., 
which was extempore. We have several very humble 
places of worship in Wales, but this is the humblest of 
the lot—literally nothing but four bare walls, a small 
table, and a few planks to sit on. At three o'clock p.m. 
the same minister preached on the same subject at the 
Old Chapel, Bridgend, when no fewer than 120 were 
present, including friends from Nottage and Wick, and 
upwards of sixty persons from the town and neighbour- 
hood. The congregation was addressed both in English 
and Welsh, and the majority were pleased with the 
preacher’s remarks on what Unitarian Christians believe 
concerning ‘faith in Jesus Christ.” At the conclusion 
of the service it was announced that the Rey. Titus 
Lloyd, Nottage, would officiate at the same place, at 
eleven o’clock a.m., that day four weeks. We felt 
inclined to ask—What! no service in the place fora 
whole month? If an energetic young man could be 
placed here he might succeed in forming a good congre- 
gation ; but the question naturally enough arises—How 
is he to get bread? We understand both places are 
endowed. At six o’clock p.m. the Rev. E, W. Lloyd 
preached to a large congregation at the Old Chape}, 
Nottage, and it was quite evident he needed rest after 
conducting two whole services, preaching at the latter 
place, and riding on horseback not fewer than twenty 
miles. We were glad to see the venerable minister of 
Nottage and Wick enjoying better health than he has 
for some time past. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 

A MAN there came, whence none can tell 
Bearing a touchstone in his hand: 

And tested all things in the land 

By an unerring spell. 

Quick birth o transmutation smote 
The fair to foul, the foul to fair; 

Purple nor ermine did he spare, 

Nor scorn the dusty coat. 

Of heirloom jewels, prized so much, 
Were many changed to chips and clods, 
And even statues “of the gods 

Crumbled beneath its touch. 


Then angrily the people cried, 
“‘Theloss outweighs the profit far: 
Our goods suffice | us as they are; 

We will not have them tried.” 


And since they could not so avail 

To check this unrelenting guest, 

They seized him, saying, ‘‘Let him test 
How real is our jail.” 


But though they slew him with the sword, 
And in a fire his touchstone burned, 
Its doings could not be o’erturned, 

Its undoings restored. 


And when, to stop all future harm, 
They strewed its ashes on the breeze, 
They little guessed each grain of these 

Conveyed the perfect charm. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid tt welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and tts power. 

Wititam ELtery CHANNING. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND AFTER. 


THERE is this disadvantage in the season at 
which our great gatherings are held, that 
we no sooner begin to feel the influence of 
their suggestions and inspirations than we are 
off for our holidays. Wise counsels, warnings, 
rebukes, and encouragements are all left 
behind, shut up with other belongings of the 
study; while we give our easy minds to the 
winds of seaside or mountain. On our return, 
when the spring-flow ers aru gone and the 
leaves are fading, it is hardly to be expected 
that such evanescent blossoms as good resolu- 
tions should be found remaining in any 
vigour. 

This is unfortunate, and we know not how 
it can be helped, except by making up our 
minds to form no resolutions or plans at all 
until we begin to settle down again to the 
work of the year. Let the children go to their 
play, say the best advisers, without any thought 
about their tasks. —The school term comes 
to an end with a great rush of examinations in 
which the business of the preceding months is 
brought to its consummation. Let something 
of the same purpose govern our annual meet- 
ings. Let us take them as the winding up of 
the work of the bygone season. ‘Then shall our 
holiday come, not as ah intrusion between our 
good resolves and our good endeavours, but as 
an interval of pure recreation, without repining 
for the past or anxiety for the future. 

We confess to the creed of optimism. We 
believe it to be the Gospel, and the pessimist 


to be emphatically the Anti-Christ. Are we 
not here to make the best of things? White- 
washing and painting with colour of the rose, 
we may say, we do not regard as making the 
best of things; neither do we so regard mud- 
throwing, or tarring and feathering. 

With this year’s annual meetings there is 
very good reason to feel content, as presenting 
little of either of those extreme mistakes. 
There has been much said that deserves to 
be remembered, but as we have resolved to 
burden our minds with none of it for the 
present, we advise our readers to do as we 
do , by the recent numbers of the Herald, 
with their store of good grain, and bring them 
out again when the seed is wanted for the next 
season’s sowing. ‘There is one point to which 
attention has not been called, and which even 
at the last moment we must make a note of, 
that it be by no means forgotten, viz., the offer 
held out to our Sunday-school teachers by 
Mr. F. NETTLEFOLD, treasurer of the Sunday 
School Association. It was a happy thought, 
exactly of the kind to send everyone away 
rejoicing in hope. Mr. NrETrLero.p offers to 
share half the nett expense in the purchase of 
the more costly books with all Sunday schools 
that shall order 50 copies. Thus, if such 
books be ordered say to the value of £10, 
there will first be a deduction of £2. 1os., the 
usual discount; then Mr. NETTLEFOLD will 
contribute one-half of the remainder ; so that 
the school will have to pay only £3. 15s. So 
generous an offer is worthy of all acceptation, 
and we place it thus prominently before our 
readers, especially the managers of our Sunday 
schools, that it may not be overlooked, as 
many good chances have often been. And 
with the performance of this pleasant duty 
we wish that sunshine and happy hearts may 
brighten school and chapel, as well as sea- 
shore and lakeshore, for all the weeks of 
summer and autumnal months. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


AFTER the recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons it will be apparent to all Liberals, if not 
to most Conservatives, that the disestablishment 
of the Scottish Church is rapidly becoming 
one of the practical questions of the day. Mr. 
W. Hotmers, the member for Paisley, moved 
for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the operation of the Patronage 
Act of 1874, and how far the people of Scot- 
land are in favour of maintaining the connec- 
tion between Church and State. Although 
the motion did not find much favour, the dis- 
cussion upon it was of prophetic significance. 
Sir A. GoRDON moved as an amendment that a 
Royal Commission should be appointed to 
inquire into the causes which keep asunder the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, with a view to the 
removal of the impediments to their re-union 
in a National Church, which he insisted, were 
very trivial. Both resolution and amendment 
were opposed by the Government on the 
ground that inquiry was needless, and that they 
would make up their minds if action were 
needed without the intervention of committees 
or commissioners. Several important speeches 
followed. Mr. W. E. Baxrer declared that 
the Patronage Act had proved a- complete 
failure ; its only effect having been to throw the 
great body of the Free Church into the arms 
of the Liberation Society, and to promote dis- 
establishment. As there were now 2,200 
Dissenting Churches in Scotland, and as there 
was no difference in either doctrine or church 
government between the three churches, he 
could not defend the principle of a national 


charged with marked business 


which the friends sang “ 


endowment being given toone and denied to the 
other two. Further, every recent election in 
Scotland had shown that the time for inquiry 
had passed, and that the time for action was 
very near at hand. The Established Church 
must be given up, and he suggested that its 
revenues should be applied to the relief of the 
school rate. Mr. GLapsTone agreed that 
inquiry was unnecessary. The question, he 
argued, was one that ought to be decided by 
the people of Scotland, who had ample means 
of making their opinions known to Parliament 
without the machinery of a committee. It 
was the promoters of the Patronage Act of 
1874 who had really opened the question of 
disestablishment; and, provoked bythat measure, 
a large proportion of the people of Scotland 
had pronounced in favour of it. For himself 
he could not see that a church should be 
national which did not command the adhesion 
of a majority of the people, and that was the 
case in Scotland. It was by the opinion of 
the people of Scotland alone that the Church 
Establishment would stand or fall ; but while 
he confined himself to this view of the subject, 
he complained that the friends of the Church of 
Scotland had offered no arguments for justifying 
her continued existence. Mr. Cross, taking 
advantage of the right hon. gentleman’s serious 
admissions, charged him and Lord Hartinc- 
TON with having invited the people of Scotland 
to get up a cry of disestablishment of which 
they could take advantage, and he protested 
warmly against such a line being taken by men 
in the responsible position of leaders of a party. 
Lord HartTINcTon, in replying to the Home 
Secretary, said he was prepared to discuss any 
remedy that might be suggested, and was not 
committed to the opinion that disestablish- 
was the only way out of the difficulty in which 
the people of Scotland found themselves. But 
he believed the feeling there in favour of dis- 
establishment was real; and, if the majority of 
the people decided in that way, he for one 
should support them in the course they pro- 
posed, and not be guided by considerations 
which might remotely affect another part of the 
United Kingdom. Eventually the debate was 
adjourned—adjourned without doubt, not to 
any subsequent sitting of the present House of 
Commons, but to the next general election, | 
when Scotland will be able to declare emphati- 
cally its determination that the Kirk shallbe 
disestablished and disendowed. . 
rn : 
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The late Mr. Eedward George Handkirk. 


Ir is with deep regret we record the death of 

Mr, E. G. Hankirk, which took place on the 

morning of Thursday, the 27th ult. at his 

residence, 1, Gibson ‘Terrace, Harpurhey, after 
a severe illness of a few days from congestion 
of the lungs. When a boy he was a scholar in. 
the Domestic Mission Sunday School, ge 
Road, afterwards a teacher there, and at Pick- — 
stone-street School. On the amalga 
the latter body with Miles Platting 
gation, Mr. Hankirk took his posi 
others, in the church, school, and ¢ 
institutions—for some time acting as secre 
of school, mutual improvement so 
book club. He filled the office « ol : 
treasurer to the Manchester Unitaric 
School Union, the duties of 


strictest integrity. Deep symp 
pect were shown by fully 100 
scholars, members of Miles 
gregation, relatives and friends 
walking in procession at — 
Saturday last. The funeral s 
ducted by the Rey. W. G. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 
COUNCIL: MEETING. 

THE first meeting of the Council or governing 
body of this Association for the year 1878-79, was 
held on Thursday, June 27th, at the rooms in 
Norfolk-street; the PRESIDENT (H. Bicknell, Esq.) 
in the chair. There were also present Mrs. 
Akroyd, the Revs. C. Wicksteed, B.A., R. Spears, 
R. Shaen, R. A. Armstrong, T. L. Marshall, W. 
A. Pope, H. McKean, D. Maginnis, J. Worthing- 
ton, J. D. H. Smyth; Alderman Harwood, Salford; 
and Messrs. J. T. Preston, F. Collier, C. J. G. 
Eiloart, S. S. Tayler, J. Troup, F. Nettlefold, 
T. C. Clarke, and I. M. Wade. 

The SECRETARY read the minutes of the last 
council meeting, and also the report of the com- 
mittee, which was as follows :— 

The committee {held a meeting, as directed by the 
rules, in the week following the anniversary, and 
having appointed the usual sub-committees have re- 
ferred to them various matters of business which 
remained unsettled from the committee of last year. A 
grant of books was made to the Rev. Henry William- 
son, partly for his own studies and partly for the church 
library at Dundee, and also a grant in aid of supplies to 
relieve Rey. W. Thomas, of Llandyssul. 

Three thousand copies of the annual report have been 
ordered to be printed for distribution among subscribers 
and others. j 

As it appeared desirable to take advantage of the 
presence of members of the Council in London, in 
connection with the examination at Manchester New 
College, to summon the present meeting, and the 
opportunity is thus afforded for the committee to 
receive the expression of the views of the council on 
several important subjects which have already been 
brought before their attention—they have ordered them 
to be placed on the table of agenda, to which they 
would therefore refer, simply adding a few observations. 

Respecting the model trust deed the committee remind 
the Council, that the sub-committee that had charge of 
the subject having lapsed, it will be necessary to con- 
sider in what way the work of that sub-committee will 
be best resumed. 

The question haying arisen at the annual meeting as 
to the nominations of home correspondents and other 
members of the Council, the committee suggest to the 
Council that steps should be taken to determine the 
principles and methods on which such nomination 
should be made, j 

The subject of publications is one of some import- 
ance at the present time, while the pecuniary resources 
-of the Association are so limited. Several suggestions 
have been made, which will be brought before the 
Council, especially in connection with the proceedings 
of the late annual meeting. ; 

The committee would call the attention of the 
Council to the resolution of the recent annual meeting 
respecting the canvass for new and increased subscrip- 
tions:—‘‘ That this meeting observes with satisfaction 
that a considerable addition has been made during the 
past year to the regular income of the Association, and 
-expresses the hope that the continued efforts of the 
committee to augment the resources of the Associa- 
tion will be cordially seconded in the towns and dis- 
tricts in which the canvass has been for a time deferred.” 

The matter is one in which the help and encourage- 
ment of the Council cannot fail to prove of immense 
service, particularly with regard to considerable districts 
in which no special effort has yet been made. 

The Council will consider whether the next provincial 
meeting of the Association might not be associated with 
such an effort, as was the case at Manchester last year. 

But whatever course it may he thought advisable to 
take to carry out the yiews expressed in the resolution 
of the annual meeting so as to increase the income of 
the Association, the committee ask special attention to 
the statement which the treasurer will make to the 
Council, from which it will appear that whatever is done 
by the Association for the remaining half year will 
depend entirely upon the sale of the remaining stock, 
unless very large additions are made by donations or 
subscriptions to the income of the year. 

The report was accepted on the motion of the 

Rev. D. MAGINNIS, seconded by’ Alderman Har- 
woop. 
_ The Rev. C. WICKSTEED moved, and the Rev. 
R. SHAEN seconded, and it was carried: “That 
the committee be requested to communicate with 
the Rev. W. Binns, and to ask him to place his 
sermon at their disposal for publication.” J 

Mr. TAYLER read a short financial statement 
which showed a balance of about £870 against 

the Association at the end of last year, but stated 
that there was stock to the amount of £4,000 at 
the disposal of the Council. . 
_ In reference to the question of a provincial 
meeting, it was resolved, on the motion of the 


R . D. MAGINNIS: “That this Council requests 
_ that the Executive Committee will take early steps 


-arrange.for an autumnal provincial meeting of 
Association.” 
he question of the proposed trust-deed havin 

en into consideration, it was resolved, 
ferred to the Executive Committee to 
eon to the Council, and that a draft 
d trust deed be 


rinted and cir- 


‘the Rev. R. SPEARS it was. 
resolution be brought forward 


at any meeting of the Council which does not 
appear on the agenda read by the Chairman at 
the beginning of the meeting.” 

On the motion of the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
seconded by the Rev. D. MAGINNIS, the com- 
mittee were requested to consider the methods of 
nomination to the Council and to the committee, 
and to report to the next meeting of the Council. 

The question of publications having been taken 
into consideration, some information was given 
respecting the new edition of Alger’s “ Critical 
History of the Doctrine ofthe Future Life,” which 
it was hoped would be sold for eight shillings. 

A proposition to print a new and cheap edition 
of “ Priestley’s History of Early Opinions Respect- 
ing Jesus Christ” was next the subject of a long 
and interesting discussion, and on the motion of 
the Rev. T. L. MARSHALL, seconded by the Rev. 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, it was ultimately resolved that 
it is not desirable to reprint this work. 
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THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 

ON Tuesday and Wednesday last the annual 
examinations of the students took place in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester. There were present 
during the two days the Revs. Wim. Gaskell, M.A., 
principal; James Black, M.A., missionary tutor; 
Chas. T. Poynting, B.A.; Dr. Marcus, German 
tutor; Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., and Mr. Francis 
Nicholson, secretaries; Mr. Harry Rawson, chair- 
man of committee; Mr. E. C. Harding, treasurer; 
Revs. J. E. Odgers, M.A., theological tutor elect; 
Wm. Harrison, Joseph Freeston, W. G. Gadman, 
J. G. Slater, H. Williamson, Jas. Harrop, J. J. 
Wright, F. H. Jones, B.A., George Ride, J. Towle 
Marriott, Edward C. Towne, E. W. Hopkinson, 
Alex. Webster, Wm. Roger Smyth, Wm. Mitchell, 
Alex. Ashworth, E. Turland, Wm. Matthews, A. 
Lazenby, G. H. Wells, M.A., Harold Rylett, David 
Scott, Halliwell Thomas, N. Green, Richd. Pilcher, 
B.A., W. H. Herford, B.A., W. Mellor, T. R. 
Elliott, C. H. Osler, Andrew Chalmers, FE. Allen, 
T. B. Broadrick, John Russell, John McDowell ; 
Messrs. Alderman C. S. Grundy (Mayor of Man- 
chester), Thos. Diggles, John Armstrong, Frank 
Taylor, A. P. Allen, John Phillips, Thos. Deakin, 
of Natal; Jesse Pilcher, G. W. Rayner Wood, 
Joseph Miller, Robt. Nicholson, C. J. Herford, 
Edwd. Clegg, Thos. Parry, Wm. Whitworth, G. H. 
Leigh, T. Monks, and others. 

The programme of examination was as follows: 
MUDIOVIG LEK 1 .asoare cine asians ooivd va coos REV WeiGaskell, M.A. 
Theology of the New Testament, Senior 

and JUNIOF ccs cic vet ncddes wReeiCel. Poynting, BA: 
Textual Criticism of theNew ‘Testa- . 

RENE eh ctjecier Nelasies eek = sbiavieslde oy cr EVaG. 1. Poynting, BA, 
SOCOM Myo tens asitetr seis we aenvLr., Lip Crooks, 


Middle Greek ... ....Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Gerinaniana cess coinets ..-- Dr. Marcus. 

Greek History ....... .... Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Senior Greek......... ....Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Theology ae +e eee.» Rev. James Black, M.A. 
SErMOM Foc eienen we oak con des ave crs ry J. al Gore, 


Greek Literature .......0.c0seees000+. Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Church History hain eaeke ces Neve ames Black, MLA; 

At the close of the examinations the MAYOR of 
Manchester took the chair, when there was a large 
attendance. 

THE VISITOR’S. ADDRESS, 

prepared by the Rev. Dr. Vance Smith, was read 
by the Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, the Principal, 
as follows :—It is with much regret that I find 
myself unable to be present to take my part as 
one of your Visitors on this occasion. I fear also 
that I cannot look forward to future examinations 
with the hope that it will be in my power to attend 
them, and to discharge in person any little duty 
that might fall to me in that character. Such 
being the case, I can only lay down an office the 
claims of which I am so little likely to be able to 
meet. 
Acquaintance with the Bible needful to the student. 

Before doing so, however, I very gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity afforded to me by your 
committee of offering a few remarks, more espe- 
cially to the students who are now present, and 
the subject to which, for a few minutes, I would 
ask their attention, is that of the importance to a 
student for the ministry of making himself familiar 
with the best and most recent literature relating to 
the Bible, its history, criticism, and interpretation; 
or, perhaps I should only say, with the conclusions 
of the principal modern writers on these subjects, 
including, of course, some knowledge of the 
grounds and evidences on which those conclusions 
rest. In urging this, I need scarcely explain that 
I do so from no mere assumption or one-sided 
feeling. As to the importance of the Bible as a 
book of religion for our times,-I would speak 


simply from a regard to the position which it so 


obviously holds in the estimation of the various 
religious denominations of this country, and from 
avery lively sense of the practical evils which 
arise from wrong ideas of its character and_ the 
erroneous methods of treatment to which it is 
subjected. If we are to get rid of those evils, if 


we are to help the nation to get rid of them; if we 
are to assist in substituting just and rational views 
of religion for those which now prevail, it is of 
the highest importance that we should be pos- 
sessed of ample and accurate knowledge about 
this Book of books, its origin, history, and con- 
tents, for it is only by virtue of such knowledge, 
faithfully and conscientiously used, that we can 
hope to induce those whom we would influence to 
listen to what we have to say to them on these 
subjects ; it is only thus, by reasonable arguments 
based upon sound knowledge, that it will be pos- 
sible for us to help forward the great cause of re- 
ligious truth and sincerity in the nation of which 
we are members. I have thus put into a few 
words the leading purpose of what I wish to say 
on the present occasion, and with your permission 
I will endeavour, as briefly as may be, to unfold 
this theme a little more in detail. 
The sectarian character of religion now. 

The sectarian character of religion around us 
at this time I take to be a fact too obvious to re- 
quire any elaborate description. The number of 
religious bodies, separately organised and provided 
with special standards of belief, is larger than I 
can attempt to enumerate. These standards are 
of various forms ; but it is much to be feared that 
(with few exceptions) their common tendency is 
to create in those who accept them a narrow and 
bigotted feeling, more especially in reference to 
other persons who may lie under the suspicion of 
thinking too freely for themselves on the great 
questions of religion. For illustration, there is 
our national Establishment: its fundamental posi- 
tion is one not of wise and just comprehensive- 
ness, but of intolerance aud exclusion, a position 
to which it has only been too faithful from the old 
days of “ Black Bartholomew” down to the latest 
instance of the denial by a High Churchman of 
the validity of Nonconformist baptism. The 
Church of England tells us distinctly, in so many 
words, that one who does not receive the faith of 
itscreedshall “ without doubt perish everlastingly.” 
And this, I conceive, is the very incarnation of the 
sectarian spirit, although at the same time I gladly 
admit that this, the avowed spirit of the Church, 
as a Church, is often neutralised by the kindly and 
charitable feeling of individuals among its mem- 
bers and ministers. This assumed possession of 
the one true creed, in connection with the parlia- 
mentary position and privileges of the Church, 
naturally leads to the claim, expressed or implied, 
of superiority over all other religious bodies, in 
which again there is found fitting nutriment for 
spiritual pride and other uncomely sentiments in- 
separable from such pretensions. These I will 
not follow into their consequences, as seen in their 
influence upon our national life, although they are 
by no means incapable of description. I have 
probably suggested quite enough to justify the 
imputation of a strongly sectarian spirit to our 
national church Establishment, as it now exists ; 
and to warrant me in saying that to its influence, 
directly or indirectly exercised, we owe some of 
the more objectionable features of our English 
life, especially in the way in which the Church has 
fostered and intensified party feeling and party 
divisions among us. When we turn from the 
Establishment to other sects we must, I fear, 
admit a very similar conclusion. Some of them, 
dealing with Christianity much as if it were their 
own private property, and assuming that they may 


‘define it as they deem right, tell us plainly: that no 


one can be admitted to communion with them who 
does not hold their particular views as to the 
Christian teaching and doctrines. This I take to 
be the sectarian spirit again, manifested in a form 
in no way less offensive than that which is pre- 
sented by the Establishment. Christ himself, in- 
deed, left to the world a church open and free to 
all who will come in and worship God in spirit 
and in truth without any dogmatic limitation or 
restriction whatever. But to this generous liberty 
“wherewith Christianity hath made us free” 
these modern disciples virtually say, no ; and they 
declare that they will have nothing to do with any 
who wish to stand on so simple a basis ; who do 
not, in various points of disputed doctrine, think 
as they do! Is theirs, then, we may ask, a church 
of Christ, or is it some private establishment of 
their own, built up in the clauses of a trust deed 
and put before the world under false pretences? 
Of one thing at least I am sure, such a church is 
not destined to conquer the world. It may stand 
and even flourish for a time, because there are 
multitudes who are not yet able to rise up to any 
true conception of the “glorious liberty of the 
children of God ;” but, as knowledge increases, 
and a higher and more Christ-like idea prevails 
of the principle of religious communion, increasing 
numbers will find that that could be no true church 
of Christ which has practically made the accept- 
ance of a creed of its own devising the condition 
of membership, and that, by the nature of the 
case, such a church cannot endure. No man has 
the right to define a Christian belief for another, 
or to make the acceptance of his own form of 
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belief the condition of another’s admission into 
the Church ; and they who do this are only exer- 
cising a usurped authority. They are using the 
name of Christ, and the pretence of Christianity 
for that which neither Christnor Christianity really 
sanctions. They are doing this quite as truly and 
practically as either the Church of England 
the Church 


with its Athanasian Creed, or : 
of Rome with its infallible Pope. I will 
not attempt to pursue these details in the 


case of other religious bodies that might be named. 
The narrow and dogmatic basis of many of them 
is too well known to all who are familiar with the 
present state of religious parties, whether in Eng- 
land or in Scotland. If, however, I were to go 
back to the past, even for a little way, I might 
easily find numerous examples of the serious evils 
arising from the same sectarian spirit. I might 
speak of the oppression of Roman Catholics by 
Protestants, and of Protestants by Roman 
Catholics ; of the oppression of Jews by Christians, 
through long ages of the past, and even in some 
countries at the present time. I might speak of 
Test and Corporation Acts ; of the opposition, 
hardly yet abandoned, of great religious bodies to 
national education ; of the hostility so long shown 
to the opening of the universities ; of the resistance 
at this moment to the reasonable claim of the 
Nonconformists to their share in the use of the 
national burial-grounds. I will- not, however, 
dwell upon such particulars ; but I proceed to 
ask—from what does this evil spirit itself arise ? 
By what is it generated and nourished ? 
The Bible més-read and mis-interpreted. 

The answer to this question can only be that 
its source is in the Bible; its source is the Bible— 
not, however (be it observed), the Bible read and 
interpreted in the light of history, criticism, and 
reason, but most seriously mis-read and mis-inter- 
preted. To each of the great sects, the Bible (as 
they tell us) is the “ Word of God”—strangely 
unconscious, as they seem to be, of the profanity 
of attributing to the All-holy such a book, a book 
of which so large a portion evidently comes down 
to us from times of ignorance and semi-barbarism, 
and expresses the rude, imperfect thoughts and 
feelings of ignorant, passionate, evil-doing men. 
Such, however, being the character which, with 
little discrimination, is claimed for the Bible by 
the great religious sects, the book becomes to 
them at once a law-book, and a book of religious 
truth ; a source from which authoritative rules of 
conduct may be drawn, as well as creeds to be 
believed, under the penalty of everlasting perdition. 
But, in truth, the Bible itself never claims to be 
either a code of laws for this nineteenth century, 
or an infallible source of religious doctrine. It 
speaks to us, quite simply and naturally, as the 
collective but fragmentary literature of an ancient 
people ; containing, like all other literature, many 
different elements of good and ill, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of right and wrong feeling and 
conduct ; shewing us, not by way of authoritative 
command, but of history and example only, what 
the ancient people among whom the book origin- 
ated thought and said, in relation not only to 
religion but to many other subjects besides. “The 
whole orthodox theory of the Bible, as a law or a 
creed, for our time and for all future time, is 
manifestly untrue, as it is wholly unwarranted by 
the book itself. Moreover, even those who speak 
and write as if they considered such a theory 


correct cannot really carry it out with any fair: 


consistency, or when they attempt to do so they 
speedily find themselves in opposition to obvious 
necessities and conveniences of modern life, as in 
the case of Sabbatical observance. The perverted 
use of the Bible, to which I have just alluded, I 
must not attempt to describe in any detail. I will, 
therefore, only again repeat the assertion that the 
entire conception of the book as one of authorita- 
tive law, or authoritative theology, is a baseless 
conception. It falls to the ground, like a house 
of cards, at the first touch of serious examination. 
Indeed, to set up such a claim for the Bible is to 
do it a positive wrong, bringing it into endless 
conflict with reason, science, and history, and only 
preparing the way for its ultimate rejection as the 
enemy, and not the friend, of the spiritual welfare 
of mankind. 
Our students free to restore the Bible to its 
rightful place. 

If, then, this conception of the Bible be so base- 
less, the assumptions which are built upon it must 
be abandoned=that, for example, of one man or 
one church being in possession of a right faith, 
while another is without it; of one being possessed 
of a certain merit on account of his church con- 
nections, which another has not ; of one being in 
the sacred line of apostolic succession and another 
excluded from it, and therefore unworthy to fill 
the ministerial office. These and many -such 
‘mischievous assumptions fall to the ground, along 
with the erroneous conception on which they are 
‘built. And thus we come back to the position 
that it will be a good work to show, as largely and 


effectually and widely as we can, the true character 
of such ideas and assumptions. This we shall 
best do by destroying, as it were, the very source 
in which the sectarian spirit has its origin and 
finds its nutriment. And thus, again, in other 
words, we shall rescue the Bible from the false 
position into which it has fallen, and restore it to 
its rightful place among the ancient literature of 
the world. This, then, I would now earnestly 
plead, is a work which especially falls to. the 
ministers of a communion like our own. It is one 
for which our students for the ministry may fitly 
be urged carefully to prepare themselves. This 
they will do by acquiring, with all care and dili- 
gence, the requisite acquaintance with the best 
accessible authorities of modern times on the sub- 
ject of the Bible. The duty is one, we must bear 
in mind, which can be effectuatly done only by 
those who have obtained a full and accurate 
knowledge of these subjects—that is to say, a full 
and accurate knowledge of what has been written 
by the great European scholars of our time, who 
have treated o‘ the various departments of Biblical 
history and criticism. JI will not enter more 
minutely into particulars, for which indeed this is 
not the time or the place; but that this work 
should be kept steadily in view, and accomplished 
as effectually as possible, this I venture again to 
urge, not merely for its own sake, not merely for 
the sake of enforcing conclusions which we may 
individually think more in accordance with the 
truths of history and science than those which are 


commonly recognised, and not merely for the sake 
of any theological doctrine which we may hold to 
be true, but simply for the sake of the peace, the 
charity, the mutual toleration and kindliness which 
ought everywhere to be the distinction of Christian 
men. And further, let me observe, our own reli- 
gious communion would seem to be emphatically 
called upon to keep in view this great work of 
delivering the Bible from the misuse which it now 
so largely experiences. For one thing, we are 
free to do it. We are not pledged to any anti- 
quated orthodoxy whatever, whether of Nicene or 
medieval creeds, or of Lutheran or Calvinistic 
Gonfessions, or of the statesmen and bishops ofan 
Elizabeth or a Charles the Second, or even of a 
Wesley or a Congregational Union. We are free 
to speak, to examine, to discuss—to tell the world, 
if we will, what modern criticism has to say about 
the age of the Pentateuch or the authenticity of a 
Gospel, or the meaning of prophecies and psalms 
-and ancient narratives of the creation, or the 
interpretation of apocalyptical books like Daniel 
and Revelation. We are free to explain the 
nature of Christian “faith” as presented in the 
New Testament, and to show that it does not 
mean the acceptance of the creeds and dogmas of 
churches, whether about the death of Christ, or 
anything else, but simply the belief that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ, according to the idea of 
his own immediate followers. On these and 
numberless such topics we have the great and 
precious privilege of being able to pursue the 
truth, with free minds and in a free spirit, without 
regard to foregone conclusions of other men or 
other times. Our highest allegiance, in short, is 
simply to the God of truth. Thus we have the 
largest facilities in our hands for the prosecution 
of the work of which I have spoken ; but then we 
must qualify ourselves for it by the requisite 
knowledge—by knowledge diligently gathered, 
and to be applied, I need not add, in a reverent 
spirit ; to be used, not for any personal or party 
triumph, but for the truth’s sake alone, to promote 
the growth of true religion in the land, and to free 
the churches of every name from the narrow 
dogmatism which so often sullies their fair fame 
and lessens their working power. 
Lenorance and prejudice die hard. 

And thinking of this great end and striving 
faithfully for its attainment, we need not be greatly 
deterred by the opposition which we are sure to 
encounter. To this, indeed, we are pretty well 
accustomed. Ignorance and prejudice (especially 
in theology) die very hard ; but yet they do die in 
time, and we must not despair. We must have 
confidence in the right feeling and the intelligence 
of the great mass of our fellow-countrymen, and 
we must not grow weary of appealing again and 
again to their sense of justice and their love of 
truth. And surely I may add, sense and truth 
will win the battle in the end, even in theology. 
At any rate, we who are so free to seek the truth. 
and make it known when we have found it, should 
be the last to lose heart, even before the hostility, 
the misunderstanding,’ the alienation from friends, 
the evil names, which are quite sure to meet us as 
we pass onward upon our course. For, even 
amidst these things, there will be some faithful 
souls ready to bid us welcome, if we only speak 
to them honestly and freely what we believe in 
our hearts to be right and true: and so whatever 
may betide, let us strive to do the part to which 
duty seems to call us in this service, nothing 
doubting but that the conscious peace and blessing 
of the Great Father of all will rest upon us, and 


‘able position in these rooms. 


give us the assurance that we are His faithful and 
obedient servants. 
The Spirit of Christ the Spirit of Truth. 

One word remains to be said before I conclude. 
There is, I believe, nothing in the preceding 
remarks which is in any way inconsistent with 
our position as disciples of the Christian Master. 
The spirit of Christ was the spirit of truth; and 
they who would follow the truth are most truly 
followers of Christ. By renouncing ancient 
theological errors we do not throw off our 
allegiance to the great teacher; yea, rather, we 
confess it and proclaim it anew ; and we are very 
sure that, if Christ himself were here to speak to 
us, he would approve our deed, he would accept 
our service, and would welcome us into the number 
of those who have been deemed worthy to work 
and bear hardship in his cause. We do not there- 
fore, | again say, forfeit our Christian allegiance, 
or our Christian name, by renouncing the ancient 
errors which have gathered around the confession 
of Christ; nor has any human being the right to 
condemn us for so doing. We call no man 
““ Master,” and our responsibility shall be, not to 
any human tribunal, but to our own consciences, 
and to Him who is the giver and the Lord of 
conscience. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. C. ODGERS said he was well 
satisfied with the examinations to which he had 
listened. It appeared to him that he might say 
ditto to the report he presented last year. He then 
paid a fitting tribute to the memory of the late 
Rey. T. E. Poynting, who during the past year had 
passed away, and closed with a word of approba- 
tion of the sermons which the retiring students, 
Mr. E. Crooks and Mr. J. Moore, had preached 
to them. : 

The Mayor then presented the prizes given by 
Mr. Saml. Sharpe, of London, namely, to 

Mr. Bowie and Mr. Harrison each £4 anda 
copy of Mr. Sharpe’s book on Egypt, adding that 
the examiners considered them equal in excellence. 
To Mr. Saml. Thompson he presented the sum of 
£2 from the same gentleman, and also a copy of 
Mr. Sharpe’s work on Egypt, for efficiency in 
theological studies. 

The certificates were then presented to Mr. 
English Crooks and Mr. John Moore, the retiring 
students. 

PRESENTATION PORTRAIT TO THE HOME MIS- 
SIONARY BOARD OF THE LATE MR. POYNTING. 

Mr. JOHN M@org, the senior student, then said: 
Mr. Chairman, and friends, I have now a some- 
what painful, yet at the same time pleasureable 
duty to perform, and that is to present to the com- 
mittee of the Home Missionary Board a portrait - 
of the late lamented tutor, the Rev. Thomas F, 
Poynting. The duty is painful in that it arouses 
in our minds afresh the sense of his absence. He 
was wont to be always among us on occasions of 
this kind. His fatherly spirit and genial friend- 
ship will never be forgotten by those who knew 
him, especially the students who came under his 
care; and so the duty I have to perform is plea- 
sureable in that it brings back to our minds beau- 
tiful memories of him who taught us in a true 
spirit in these rooms, and moreover made his 
house an ever-welcome house to us. We who 
knew him well, whilst feeling that his spirit is still 
present with us, wished to preserve some memc- 
rial within these walls of one who lovingly did 
what he could for us, and whom now we can but 
truly reverence. I might say many things to his 
memory, but on this occasion | feel that whilst 
speech is silver, silence is golden, As senior 
student, on behalf of those students who came 
under his tuition I have pleasure in asking Mr. — 
Rawson, as chairman of the Home Missionary — 
Board, to accept this portrait of the late Rey. T. 
E. Poynting. ; 

Mr. HARRY Too 
and students of the Unitarian Home Missiona 
Board, when the committee received your kin 
proposal to present this portrait of you 
reverend tutor they were indeed highly grat 


. 
« 


RAwson, in reply, said: Mr, Moore, 


ae 


they instructed me to accept it, on their b 
your hands, and to thank you for'so mark 
evidence of your appreciation of the services ai 
character of their esteemed friend—their coll 
in the work of this institution. And Is! 
adequately to represent them, or mys 
not discharge this welcome duty © ae 
emphatic terms I can command. It is_ 
highly creditable to the good feeling 
and fellow-students to project this: 
morial; and the shape it has assun 
your judgment and taste. In doi 
your late tutor, you reflect 
I suppose there are few rela 
interesting and attractive tha 
sist ink ae and taugl 
latter are docile, assiduous, and recepti 
sympathies, tehder and enduring, are 
which are enhanced only when the teacher 
alone wise, but loving as well. Su 
; ee 


a)? > 
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eminent degree, was the characteristic excellence 
of your late theological tutor. His eulogium has 
been pronounced by his attached congregation, 
by the committee of this Board, and by many 
other bodies. Vow have added a testimony to 
his worth which to his gentle and affectionate 
spirit would have been peculiarly acceptable. 
Ere long you are yourselves to emerge from the 
position of learners to that of teachers, in your 
turn; and amongst the most cherished of the 
reminiscences of this place will be the grateful 
duty you have now discharged. It will be here- 
after an encouragement and a satisfaction to you, 
as it is to your present tutors, to the committee, 
and to all the friends of the Board. On their 
behalf I thank you for, and willingly accept, this 
valuable memorial of departed worth. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks, on the motion of Mr. THOMAS 
DIGGLES, seconded by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, 
was then, amid acc’amation, presented to the 
Mayor, after which the proceedings were closed 
by prayer by the Rev. William Mitchell, of 
Glasgow. 

A VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 
was delivered to the two retiring students, Mr. 
John Moore and Mr. English Crooks, at seven 
o'clock on Wednesday evening, in Cross-street 
Chapel, by the Rev. Silas Farrington, when there 
was a good congregation. The address will be 
reported in next week’s Hera/d. 
—— - 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


ON Wednesday afternoon, June 26th, the annual 
examination of the students was brought to a 
close by 
AN ADDRESS FROM THE REV. CHARLES BEARD, 
He saidthat in thus appearing before them to say 
a few words of advice and encouragement, he did 
'so, because the visitors had been unavoid- 
ably prevented from standing in their own place 
on that occasion. For twenty-one years he had 
served the College in a subordinate and undemon- 
strative capacity, which had the peculiar advantage 
that it did not separate him from the successive 
generations of students, so that, despite the 
repeated admonitions of advancing years, he had 
flattered himself that he too belonged to the 
younger generation, and that for him some possi- 
bility of growth and amendment yet remained. 
How rudely that had been dissipated, however, 
he need not say, and he should hardly have 
assumed his present function unless to relieve 
men whom he so much respected from unneces- 
sary labour. At the same time, the peculiarity of 
his position to which he had alluded enabled him 
to speak to the students less like a master than 
with the persuasiveness of a friend. It did not 
seem so long since he himself sat on the bench at 
Manchester. One of his teachers was also theirs, 
while others rested from their labours—their 
remembrance impressing upon him as it, he 
trusted, did upon his hearers, that, unequal as 
they might be to their highest hopes and resolu- 
tions, they yet stood in the line of a true apostolic 
succession, that they had a work to do which the 
world needed, and which God would place in other 
hands should they prove faithless. He was not 
going to say anything regarding the intellectual 
character of the year’s work. That he should 
leave to their teachers, who were better able to do 
justice to it. He might, however, be permitted to 
point out to them that there was a seed time of 
their intellectual life which, if passed over unused, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to recover. 
It was so easy to yield to the temptation of the 
passing hour, to prefer the flowery paths of litera- 
ture to the steep and toilsome paths of scientific 
study. They ought now to be laying a sound 
foundation for scientific progress, and if they did 
not do so they would find it impossible in after 
time. As life wore on the very faculty of exact 
learning, if not sedulously cultivated, became im- 
paired. It was thus that severe study at the 
eee period of their lives was so useful to them. 
ossibly, were he speaking to another body of 
students than themselves, he should point out 
how much scientific culture was required in 
modern teachers of religion. He might even 
point ovt some of the scientific ddubts and diffi- 
culties of the time which were not easy to be laid 
at rest, and he might add that they must be in 
sympathy with the men having such doubts and 
‘difficulties before they could effectually reason 
with them. The plan of their studies was ency- 
clopzedic in extent, and in the theological depart- 
ment they had ample room, having always been 
encouraged to follow the guidance of their own 
ictions. Their dangers lay in quite another 
on. They were in danger of forgetting that 
‘e work would be less intellectual than 


the theoretical, while the latter was 
the spiritual. The teacher of 
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others feel that God was besetting them always 
behind and before, and that eternity overlapped 
them round—to impart the contagious thrill of 
enthusiasm for all that was pure and lovely and 
of good repute—and that was difficult indeed ; but 
yet it was the best part of their work, if not the 
only part, worth doing. A fainting soul here and 
there lifted out of despondency, a heart well 
inclined to the side of right—these, and such as 
these, were the salvation of souls in the true and 
living sense, and the salvation of souls was the 
object of the Christian ministry. That led 
naturally to the remark that the idea of a religious 
teacher was that of a student of men rather than 
of books. He felt that he should be justified in 
putting that before them only in the most general 
way, because their work was now probably much 
among books, but he threw it out as an idea 
likely to be useful to them when they went 
out into active service. He should consider it 
a gain if the sacerdotal character could be 
excluded from the Christian church, and that a 
preacher could speak to Christian people just as— 
what he was—one of themselves. The fact, in- 
deed, that a preacher was generally considered as 
having a professional interest in the doctrines he 
taught, weakened his position. But the more 
they could live the lives of those to whom they 
preached, the better they could understand their 
trials and their doubts, and the more effective 
their career was likely to be. For himself, he 
had always found that there was more in men and 
women than was evident at the first glance. In 
one respect, Mr. Beard continued, the position of 
the students of that College was an unhappy one— 
their actual circumstances did not answer to the 
amplitude of the ideal of their church. Their 
numbers did not reach a score, and only a limited 
number of churches would accept of their services, 
and they would ultimately find themselves within 
the limits of a small and disliked sect. It was no 
wonder if, sometimes, their own position was too 
much for them when they compared their theor- 
etical with their actual position. In such circum- 
stances they ought to cultivate the kindness and 
seek the recognition of other denominations, and 
ultimately they would succeed in securing friend- 
ship and recognition by the body of the Christian 
church. He did not ask them to sacrifice any 
friendships they might take hence; but they must 
remember that a sect, no matter how wide its 
theoretical basis, would be a sect still if it lived 
its life apart. Let them go forth, therefore, into 
the world with the large spirit of the Apostle 
looking on all as one in Christ Jesus; and show, 
by the universality of their sympathies, that their 
alma mater was no narrow, theological seminary, 
but an institution in which men were trained to 
broad ends. He strongly recommended the study 
of religious biography. Neither theology nor 
ecclesiastical history would do so much for their 
religious growth. They would get from ecclesi- 
astical biography something better than the 
opinions of the sects, and they would see from it 
that all Christians, whatever their external differ- 
ences, were members of one family. Referring to 
an inscription upon a Silesian rathhaus to this 
effect, “that to do good was to be evil spoken of,” 
Mr. Beard concluded by pointing out that this 
specially applied to those whom he addressed, and 
asked were they ready to take that burden upon 
themselves. To do good was their mission, and 
he could promise them too truly that they would 
be evily as well as well spoken of. They would 
find their ministerial position a stumbling block. 
Yet they might be happy if those trifling troubles 
had the effect of turning them back for consolation 
upon their work itself, and they would receive 
that consolation just in proportion as they were 
able to give themselves a living sacrifice to God 
and to man. 
MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 

The annual meeting of the trustees was held at 
University Hall on Thursday; E. Enfield, Esq., 
president, in the chair. There were present D. 
Ainsworth, Esq., treasurer; the Rev. C. Beard 
B.A., and R. D. Darbishire, Esq., B.A., secre- 
taries; the Rev. Dr. Martineau, principal; the 
Revs. J. Drummond, B.A., J. E. Carpenter, M.A., 
and C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., professors ; the Rev. 
W. Gaskell, M.A., chairman of committees, and 
eighteen other trustees. : 

It was stated that Dr. Martineau would give 
the address soon after the opening of the session 
in October. c 

The Principal read the usual reports in regard 
to the conduct and attainments of the students 
during the session. The new course of lectures 
by Professor Estlin Carpenter on Comparative 
Theology had been attended with satisfactory 
results, and the reports generally were unusually 
favourable. 

The Rev. C. WICKSTEED. moved: “That the 
trustees renew their grateful appreciation of the 
labours of the principal and professor, and that 
the thanks of the trustees be given to the visitors, 
and the Rey. Charles Beard for his address.” 


Mr. Wicksteed spoke in high terms of the results 
of the examinations in various departments, espe- 
cially in Cicero, “ De Natura,” and in Aristotle. 
Che motion was seconded, and carried unani- 
mously, 

The customary certificates were granted to 
Mr, Perry and Mr. Scott on the completion of 
their course, and the remaining students were 
admitted on the foundation for next session. Two 
new students were also admitted—Mr. W. J. 
Evans, formerly German scholar of Carmarthen 
College, and recently of Jesus College, Oxford ; 
and Mr. Thomas Robinson, son of the Rev. W. 
Robinson, of Crewkerne. 

The report of the Special Committee on Local 
Examinations was read as follows :— 

These examinations were held this year in the week 
commencing Monday, May ‘13th, in London (four 
centres), Plymouth, Tenterden, Dublin, Nottingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. 

Brancu I, 
Old Testament History and Literature. 

Thirty-six candidates sent in their names, and thirty- 
two presented themselves, of whom sixteen passed in 
the first division, and fourteen in the second— 

GUASSHT; 
Number in Examination, 
2 Edmondstone, Robert 
8 Hovey, Anne Mary ......... An 
Outiovey, width eeacncdhn eee 3 


Tutor. 
. R, A. Armstrong, 


NOMELOVEY 1 KOSG* ea rasvnieye ears ws 

Dip Perey; AIG Tp agossn hones a 

13 Perry, Mrs. Sarah Roby ... 3 

14 aWaaobtet Water aco ansncanhicens - 

‘stl Gr Cofegegin iiikay @ss tet eames Rey. T. W. Freckelton. 
BOGS Maye itesweaseh sotianisar or 

22 UEoliand MOSS ty men cceuenanesiie Private Study. 
23 Martineau, Caroline A....... a5 

24 Bond, Eliza Janes .....4-..0 Rev. T. W. Freckelton, 
PA AM LANES, SERN GL Wns sere oenoas Rev. R. A. Dendy. 
Z2onPhupot Clara, Crwsrcs scents. Rey. Thos, Dunkerley. 
ATimbaven eivlinial Bessemer kee a 
AS) avier, Lda OSes sasceai ovate Fy 
Crass II. 
1 Armstrong, Frances Eliza 
Garnettiren a: sesenterdctscas Rey. R. A. Armstrong, 

4 Hardy, Richard Fletcher ... 55 

5 Hawksley, Sarah Anne...... me 

7 Hickling, Florence Marian re 

12 Perry, Herbert Edward...... a 

16 Gregg, Sarah Jane............ Rey. T. W. Freckelton, 
EV MDARWAMR, PASTOS saniinicrss waste ae 

19 Hall, John Howard ......... ms 

ZO Kanow bdgar Grr atematersies 3 
2U Andersons men hear eccthietntss as 
PAS Adievis MDyerbeucl nuance Agoran ehoee Rev. R. A. Dendy. 

26) Buckland> Sarali® .8scccen ern rE 

27 Buckles, Sarah Roberts...... ne 

30 Milsted, Anne Elizabeth ... 9 


Brancu II, 
New Testament Literature and Theology. 
One candidate presented herself, and passed in 
Crass I. 
BHA HOCL Rey. D. D. Jeremy. 
Brancw III. 
Flistory of the Church in its more Critical Periods, 
Twenty-two candidates sent in their names, of whom 
twenty presented themselves for examination. Of these 
six passed in the first class, and nine in the second— 


Crass I. 


33 Carson, Mary H. 


BPM BEAL ELAETIOL. wate ras vavscsic Rey. Charles Beard. 
Bow ReTCival, eh LAM anevaseve case AA 
SOgelall p Marian ennecnecee: Risisiioe 19 
64 Wood, George William : 

FRAVIGK aiitese das soentcnseae's Rey. S. A. Steinthal. 
72 Pritchard, Marian) si.......--: Rey. J. D. Hirst Smyth, 
FRM UOL SGI irae. sve csnace ss ¥ 

Crass II. 

Gr Morton, Georrer igre rece, Rev. Charles Beard, 
54 Barlow, George (deceased) ¥ 
55 Nicholas, Margaret Esther » 
59 Baylis, John Walter ......... a3 
60 Baler, George: v.21. ..0ee00 ” 4% 
68 Hall, John Howard ......... Rev. J. D. Hirst Smith, 
69 Young, Sydney ........1s000 5 
70 Turner, Frederick William A 
PT PECICCHArGs LOT Ssenbee casi cass oa 


Brancu IY. 
Rational Grounds of Truths of Morals and Religion. 

Six candidates sent in their names, of whom four pre- 
sented themselves; and of these one passed in the first 
division, and one in the second— 

Cuass I. 
William 
bee Rey. James Black. 
Crass II. 
65 Shanks, William Rose Rey. James Black. 
BRANCH V. 
New Testament Greek. 

No candidates appeared. : 

In all sixty-five candidates sent in their names, and 
fifty-five presented themselves for examination this year,. 
as against fifty-nine last year; and twenty-four passed in 
the first class, and twenty-four in the second class, this 
year, as against twenty-one in the first class and twenty- 
nine in the second class. . 

Seventeen candidates who passed the examinations 
last year have presented themselves again this year, and 
have all passed, in every case, in the same branch as 

* The name of the Tutor will indicate the centre of examination, 
as in this case, Nottingham. 


64 Wood, George 
Rayner 
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as that in whieh they were before examined. This is of 
much interest, as it shows that those examinations do 
much to encourage patient systematic study of some one 
study in theology, 

Again your committee have it to report that the 
numbers presenting themselves for examination are a 
very small proportion of those who have reaped the 
benefit of the plan in systematic study. In every case 
many have attended the lectures delivered by the ministers 
to their classes, who for various reasons declined the 
examinations. And other ministers, whose names do 
not appear at all in the class-lists, have held numerously 
and regularly-attended classes on the subjects announced 
in this scheme. 

The regulations for next year are submitied for 
approval. No alteration has been made in the rules, 
except in section 6, which has been defined somewhat 
more accurately, in order that the lecturers and candi- 
dates may know the exact course of reading the exam- 
iners require to be undertaken as preparation for the 
examinations, 

Again must the committee tender their best thanks 
to the Principal and Professors of the College. 

These examinations make a serious addition to the 
year’s work, not only in the examination of the candi- 
dates, but also in the selection of subjects and text 
books. As it is to their labours that the success of these 
examinations is entirely due, your committee must most 
heartily congratulate both principal and professors upon 
the result of the year’s work. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, } 

CHARLES BEARD, { 

Cuas. T. POYNTING, Secretary for.the 
Local Theological Examinations. 

The formal business was followed by a pro- 
longed discussion on the College memorial to 
the Duke of Richmond. Mr. T. Ashton, of Hyde, 
took strong exception to the concluding words of 
the memorial, praying “ that in revising the appli- 
cation of revenues in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
also in establishing hereafter any new teaching 
university, provision may be made for systematic 
instruction with examinations, degrees, and 
honours, in theological philosophy, history, and 
literature, conducted by professors unpledged in 
the university or out of it, by articles, creeds, or 
confessions of faith.” It was objected that this 
involved the principle of asking the Government 
to interfere in religious instruction, in opposition 
to all the principles which we and our fathers 
have hitherto professed, and that they implied a 


Secretaries. 


covert hostility to the movement on behalf of | 


Owens College for a charter as a northern univer- 
sity. 

Mr. BEARD expressly desired to absolve Man- 
chester New College from all opposition to Owens 
College in this matter. 

Mr. DARBISHIRE gave further explanations re- 
specting the action of the committee in drawing 
up the draft memorial and taking action about its 
presentation as quite in accordance with the 
intention of the last trustees’ meeting, at which 
the sub-committee was appointed; and also dis- 
claimed any opposition to the Owens College 
movement. He contended that Manchester New 
College was bound to come forward and take 
every opportunity of seeing that a new university 
should include every branch of knowledge in its 
teaching, not excepting theology. 

Mr. ASHTON contended that it is impossible to 
teach theology in such a form as to be acceptable 
to men who regard creeds and articles as essential, 
and therefore it should not be taught at all in such 
a university as that proposed. The memorial 
practically asked that the Duke of Richmond 
should impose upon the governors of Owens 
College a condition which it is absolutely impos- 
sible for them to fulfil, and which wonld destroy 
the possibility of a new university. He moved : 
“ That it be an instruction to the secretary to state 
clearly to the Duke of Richmond that in presenting 
this memorial there is no wish to impede in any 
way the granting a charter for the establishment 
of a university in the north of England.” 

Mr. JAMES WORTHINGTON second the motion. 

Mr. W. SHAEN moved “the previous question,” 
on the ground that the trustees had nothing to do 
with the question of granting, or otherwise, a 
charter to Owens College. He did not agree that 
we are not to declare a fundamental principle 
because it might, or might not, injure another 
institution. The time, he was afraid, had not 
come for the general reception of such principles 
as those laid down inthe College memorial, but 
nevertheless it is still our duty to declare the 
principles in which we believe. 

Mr. D. AINSWORTH seconded the amendment. 

Mr. GAIR, in a long speech, expressed his con- 
currence with the resolution, and strongly criticised 
the action of the secretaries and committee in 
pledging the College to the memorial without 
laying it before the trustees. 

Mr. DARBISHIRE appealed to the trustees not 
to let the interests of another institution override 
the declaration of the principles on which their 
own institution is founded. 

Mr. ASHTON, who is one of the governors of 
Owens College, thought that this institution went 
out of its way to declare its principles in an incon- 
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venient manner, and had adopted an unkind atti- 
tude in regard to Owens College. 

The “previous question” was then put, and 
carried by 17 to 4, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, 

VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 

A service, dedicating to the ministry the students 
of Manchester New College who now retire on 
the completion of their theological course, was 
held on Thursday evening, 27th June. These 
students are Mr. Charles J. Perry, B.A., minister 
elect of Hope-street Chapel, Liverpool, and Mr. 
Lawrence Scott. The congregation was very 
large. The introductory devotional service was 
conducted by the Rey. Prof. James Drummond, 
B.A., who read as his lesson Romans xii. The 
valedictory address was impressively and touch- 
ingly delivered by the principal, the Rev. James 
Martineau, D.D., LL.D., and suitable replies to 
his kindly words were made by both of the re- 
tiring students. The Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 
then uttered warm words of welcome to them on 
their entrance into the Christian ministry. The 
service was brought to a close by hymn and 
benediction. 

STUDENTS’ DINNER. 

This very pleasant gathering of past and present 
alumni of Manchester New College, took place at 
the “ London” on Wednesday evening. Thirty- 
seven were present, presided over by the Rev. 
Charles Beard, with his accustomed geniality. 
The speeches after dinner were full of wit and 
wisdom, and we understand that the present was 
regarded as one of the pleasantest of a long series 
of similar gatherings. 

ae 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


ACCORDING to the custom of previous years, the 
annual meeting of this Conference was held in 
the Memorial Hall yesterday, and will be con- 
tinued to-day (Friday), when two papers are to be 
read—one by the Rev. John Cuckson, of Birming- 
ham, and another by the Rev. William Mellor, of 
CTreVes as 

At ten o’clock those present joined in the 
communion service. 

The business of the Conference then commenced 
in the large hall, the Rev. HENRY WILLIAMSON 
in the chair. There were present Revs. E. W. 
Hopkinson, J. G. Slater, H. Williamson, A. Rush- 
ton, J. C. Street, Richard Pilcher, B.A., J. Towle 
Marriott, Andrew Chalmers, H. M‘Kean, Alex- 
ander Webster, W. G. Cadman,’ E. Allen, J. C. 
Lunn, C. H. Osler, N. Green, W. Mitchell, Harold 
Rylett, John M‘Dowell, W. S. Smith, D. Matts, 
George Fox, W. Matthews, T. B. Broadrick, W. 
Roger Smyth, G. Ride, J. Pollard, Messrs. Pierce 
Parry, J. Phillips, J. Miller, W. Shanks, D. Rees, 
H. V. Mills, E. Crooks. 

TRAINING FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

The CHAIRMAN said: I am_ influenced, my 
brethren, in the important office of president of 
this Conference by the fact that it is a missionary 
organisation which has united us together. Any 
practical suggestion, or report of actual experience 
which may give us individually and collectively 
faith and hope in our work, must prove acceptable. 
Although our Conference has avoided the use of 
the term Unitarian Christian to distinguish it 
from other missionary conferences, I need not 
more than say I assume that we are all substan- 
tially in agreement as to the real nature of the 
remedy we possess for the evils of human society. 
There cannot be a doubt in any of our minds, I 
think, of the decided importance to the common 
good of mankind of our mission. Supposing we 
are single minded, sincere, and full of the enthu- 
siasm of humanity, our concern will not be on 
account of our want of opportunity, but for the 
vast fields we have no time or skill to cultivate. 
I propose to introduce the rather delicate subject 
of the training of the religious teacher. That any 
one who takes up the position of guide and in- 
structor in the Christian Church needs some help 
from those who have preceded him in the profes- 
sion, is a statement no one will dispute. But it is 
obvious there may be differences of opinion in the 
minds of conscientious men as to what course 
would be most likely to lead to the end contem- 
plated by Jesus Christ. It is simply impossible 
for any one mind to know all branches of know- 
ledge. There was a time when, owing to the 
limited scope of science, history, and philosophy, 
a general acquaintance with things knowable 
seemed attainable. There must now be a selec- 
tion of studies and practices arranged according 
to the intention of the student and the life he is to 
live. The work of the Christian minister and of 
the Christian missionary is that to which most of 
us have set our hands, and for which we have had 
some sort of preparatory training. Each one 
may naturally think his was the right one, and in 
some instance, great importance has been attached 
to the manner and form of the education designed 
to fit men otherwise capable for the work of the 
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ministry. If wecan learn with some degree of 
certainty what the work of the minister or mis- . 
sionary is to be, the question of how he should be 
trained becomes easy, or comparatively easy of 
solution. And it will appear that there is a place for 
the minister in the great hive of human activity; he 
can find room for the exercise of the talent he may 
possess, wherever there are men, women, 
children; and upon him rests the responsibility of 
discovering and using the means for the general 
good. There are two ways by which the profes- 
sion of a Christian minister is attainable: in one 
case a man’s parents and friends direct his early 
education and training to that end, and any one 
who is conscious of having devoted a large share 
of his life to studies reported to be fitted to make 
him a minister, may regard himself as in some 
degree privileged. Just as in the various handi- 
crafts those which absorb considerable time in 
learning them are protected by combinations 
termed trades union societies; so the profession 
of the ministry is protected by other than moral 
and religious or theological restrictions. It must 
be considered important to test by observation 
and experience the real power and value of any 
theory relating to the general mission of Christ- 
ianty. Any one looking over the list of studies 
required to be mastered—temporarily at least— 
to qualify for the “ degree” which some consider 
so essential to the Christian minister, can hardly 
help the reflection that Jesus himself would have 
failed to have satisfied the modern scribes, as he 
did those of his own time. A young man feeling 
the impulse of self sacrifice and enthusiasm for the 
work of Christ is very much affected by the judg- 
ment and example ofhis elders, and so generation 
after generation of religious teachers come forth 
earning the titles of learned and cultured, and the 
aspect of the minister’s position is that of profound 
book wisdom. He is a repository of a portion of 
ancient thought. He often appears effeminate, 
wanting in the vigour and up-to-time characteris- 
tics of men of trade and business. If in any way 
the Christian minister considered as a missionary 
is inefficient, holding on to the traditions and in- 
herited privileges which are gradually losing their 
hold upon men’s minds, it is certainly a most im- 
portant question to consider what ought to be the 
training of those who, in the spirit of the heroic 
and generous Jesus, give themselves to the work 
of preventing human misery and sin, and of using 
means for saving those who are already lost. 
There are men and women at present sustaining 
acceptably the position, and performing the office 
of Christian ministers equal to any college-trained 
preachers who have entered the ministry, or have 
been driven into it by the force of circumstances 
and by the crying evils from which society suffers, 
and for which the Gospel of Jesus has claimed to 
provide remedies. Something can be said of the 
advantage derived from the early experience of 
one who has had to take his or her place side by 
side with the common lot of labour, who knows 
the patience required to submit to insult and con-_ 
tempt from wealth and office, who while others 
were at school was exposed to summer heat and 
winter's cold in a monotonous toil, where strength 
and endurance were demanded to hold out against * 
contending influences. It is clear that from such 
a training a preacher must find himself able to 
sympathise intelligently and heartily, not with an 
air of condescension, but by association. There 
is undoubtedly danger to be avoided in those who 
rely upon a practical and experimental knowledge 
of the world of to-day, lest they should forget that _ 
God’s relation to the world is constant and 
eternal, and an acquaintance with the past offers 
suggestions for the issue of present tendencies and 
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attempts an elaborate exegesis of what Paul or 
Peter may have thought, he is liable to hear ot 
some one who shows an utter indifference to what 
those venerable teachers may have said or done. 
A leading layman of our body made the remark 


the other day that twenty minutes was a 
fair length for a sermon, with a_ leaning 
to mercy. Now when we consider that young 


men are being carefully trained in philosophy and 

in the literature of Greece and Rome, with other 
branches of knowledge difficult of attainment, and 
that their pulpit services will be looked upon 
possibly with a kind of good-natured indulgence, 
when they become the ministers of churches, it 
cannot but affect the stability of the whole system 

in our minds, and at the same time lead us to ask 
where the defect lies. Time will not permit me 

to more than briefly refer to points of interest, 
and I pass on to the consideration of how Christi- 
anity stands in regard to the world. Is its mission 
one of defence? Is it always to be planting and 
then pulling up to see if there is growth? A 
glance at the origin of the cause we have become 
identified with shows us that at the very foundation 

of the life and labours of Jesus and his Apostles 
was the conviction that they possessed the means 

of preventing and remedying human loss and woe. 
However much the philosopher and the sophist 
and the apologist may have succeeded in offering 
hungry souls words instead of faith, history war- 
rants us in the belief that it was not to wina 
reputation for learning and accomplishments that 
Christ sent his disciples to their work. A very 
obvious difficulty is found in the relations of con- 
gregations and their ministers. A man is hired 
to preach to a fixed number of persons, many of 
whom are equal to himself—at least, in moral 
character and in religious experience. They tell 
him if his sermons are interesting, and perhaps in 
in. many ways affect him in all his work. He 
cannot stir often without the co-operation and 
support of those who have the means of depriving 
him of his office. It needs to be distinctly under- 
stood whether a minister is a servant of God ora 
servant of a church committee. I presume most 
thoughtful men would decline the responsibility 
of directing by positive statement the action of 
one who held the office of minister. Yet there 
are cases in which this has been done. We 
cannot hope, at present, to give the minister, 
where he is entitled to it, the advantage of that 
independence which would enable him to fulfil 
the mission of an evangelist ; but no harm can 
come from having the fact mentioned that a 
Christian minister is responsible to another master 
than the organisation which finds him food and 
shelter. I see no good reason to offer against 
selecting a youth and giving him an opportunity 
of improving himself, with the view of the pro- 
fession of minister. Mistakes, however, may 
occur. If the choice is made too early, the most 
critical period of a man’s life, the turning point 
often for good or ill, falls in the midst of the 
course ; and it is not always that a young man of 
twenty finds himself so enthusiastic for a life of 
self-sacrifice as he did at sixteen. The first re- 
quirement of a minister is character, and no 
examination can insure it. It seems to be a 
boast of some theological schools that the exami- 
nation, into the intellectual attainments of candi- 
dates, is strict and severe. There will always be 
danger in such cases for persons to rely upon 
their passing what seems to be presented by the 
authorities as the most essential test of their fit- 
ness for the Christian ministry. They who 
undertake the office of doorkeeper of the Lord’s 
vineyard, and reject or admit whom they will, 
certainly occupy a place of extreme responsibility, 
and in view of the condition of the masses of our 
nation, the practical heathenism which prevails, 
it is after all to be deplored if any man or woman 
longing to give honest labour in the Kingdom of 
Heaven should be rejected for ignorance of special 
_ topics of ancient learning. Mr. Huxley, in one of 
his papers (I quote from memory), remarks that he 
had abstained for a considerable time from calling 
attention to the errors in the training of young 
men, because he felt some hesitation in criticising 
what other men seemed to regard so essential, 
t he asserts that he would place little reliance 
n an entrance examination, but would judge 
the first year’s progress whether the student 
ssessed general qualifications for the profession 
intended to follow. Another thing Mr. Huxley 
ers to is the mistake of expecting students 
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ministry is not a select field of labour for those 
who satisfy themselves that they alone are the 
salt of the earth, it includes every form of Christ- 
like devotion to the work of human improvement ; 
and many a Sunday-school teacher is doing a 
noble part in bringing in the kingdom of heaven. 
I consider it every way important that those who 
are to be public teachers and interpreters of the 
Gospel should have a time of rest from the res- 
ponsibilities of office, and during which they may 
be aided by properly chosen instructors. We all 
know how difficult it is to retain untarnished the 
shrine of consecration which receives the first gift 
of self-sacrifice to God, ’mid the excitement and 
competition of college life ; but those who make 
out the course of studies have it in their hands to 
see that the religious and practical duties of the 
students’ future profession are always kept in view. 
Dr. Beard remarked that, in advocating the 
formotion of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board, “his intention was to make Christian 
ministers, and not schoolmasters.” In one of his 
letters Dr. Channing refers to the training of 
ministers : “I wish there were a theological insti- 
tution in which young men might be educated 
who have no taste for philosophy, and no great 
respect for a theology which must be dug out of 
lexicons and antiquities, but who desire to get 
into the heart of religion, and use it for the 
elevation of the peop’e, for the redress of wrong.” 
I have drawn attention to the responsibility 
resting upon us in regard to those who may 
follow us in our work; the signs of the times 
surely teach us that the ground is being cleared 
for a simple and human interpretation of the 
Gospel. It will be for us to show how, in our 
freedom, we can confess our hearty allegiance 
to Jesus, and how well fitted for all human 
experiences are the precepts of the Gospel. For 
this work we must have humble, willing workers. 
And if at present our systems of training ministers 
are not what they ought to be, a solemn duty 
rests upon us all to see to it that means are 
provided, so that no true disciple with the gifts 
of God shall be hindered from entering into 
the work. 


THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


and the treasurer’s statement were then taken as 
read. 

In presenting their report for another year, it is with 
considerable pleasure your committee are able to say 
that the cause of Blackpool continues in a flourishing 
condition. The services are well attended all the year 
round, and the congregation of resident Unitarians 
keeps well together, and is full of hope and activity. 
Early in the present year a communication was received 
from the congregation urging that the time had arrived 
when steps should be taken for the appointment of a 
minister. The matter was fully considered by your 
committee, but the appointment of a minister by them 
being practically impossible, as they had not the means 
at their disposal, they could only advise the Blackpool 
friends in what direction to apply in order to gain assist- 
ance in raising a minister’s salary. Subsequently a very 
generous offer was made by the committee of the East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission to take over the Black- 
pool Mission, with a view to render it that effective 
assistance it required, and which the conference is not 
in a pwsition to supply, and to settle a minister as soon 
as practicable. This offer has received attention, and 
in the firm conviction that its acceptance would be for 
the benefit of the congregation, they unanimously 
adopted the following resolution :—‘‘ That this com- 
mittee recommend to the conference the transference of 
the Blackpool Mission to the care of the East Lanca- 
shire Mission.” It now remains for the members to say 
whether they approve the recommendation. 


Your committee deeply regret that their report 
respecting Barrow is of a very different kind. The 
Barrow Mission is no longer in existence. Through 
want of means your committee were compelled to retire 
from what they regarded a promising field of missionary 
labour. In accordance with a resolution of last annual 
conference, your committee took steps to obtain funds 
to enable them to continue the services. Circulars were 
sent to the members of the conference soliciting sub- 
scriptions, and an appeal was gnade to the Unitarian 
public in the columns of the denominational papers ; 
but the response was extremely disappointing, and after 
a personal consultation with Rev. H. Ierson, and other 
members of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Committee, your committee were forced to 
inform the friends at Barrow that they could render 
them assistance no further. In the general financial 
statement a balance of £12. Is. 1d. due to the Trea- 
surer is shown on account of Barrow, and the com- 
mittee recommend that it be paid out of the general 
account. 

Your committee would again express their great obli- 
gation to S. Sharpe, Esq., of London, for his valuable 
aid to the missionary funds of the conference. 


Your committee have devoted a good deal of time and 
thought to the recommendation from the last conference 
“to consider and report upon the mode of electing 
officers, and generally of conducting the annual meet- 
ings,” and would suggest thefollowing amendments 
and additions to the present rules :— 

1. That in section II., rule 1, the words ‘‘to be 
given by ballot” be omitted. 
2. That in section III., rule 1, the words ‘‘ by 


ballot” be omitted. 


3. That in the election of officers and committee 
there be an open nomination, and the voting be 
by voting paper, on which the names of all the 
members shall be printed. 

4. That a vice-president be added to the list of 
officers, and that the retiring president be the 
vice-president of the following year. 

After reciting the changes that had taken place in the 
settlement of ministers of the conference, the report 
stated that the Revs. W. Birks and D» Walmsley, B.A,, 
have resigned. 

During the past year the conference has sustained a 
severe loss in the death of two members—Revs. T. FE. 
Poynting and F. Ashton. Mr. Poynting had been con- 
nected with the conference for a period of eleven years, 
and his words, weighted with matured scholarship and 
spiritual experience, ever received a respectful hearing 
from the members. Mr, Ashton had acted for two 
years upon the committee, and rendered great service in 
its business, Your committee record their decease with 
feelings of deep regret, and are sure their regret will be 
shared by every member of the conference. 

The Rey. E. W. Hopkinson, the treasurer, sub- 
mitted his financial statement, which leaves 
balances in hand at the beginning of the year of 
£43. 8s. 8d., receipts, £130. 11s. 5d.; total, 
£174. os. 1d.—the whole of which had been ex- 
pended except the balance in hand, £3. 2s. 6%4d. 


The roll of members having been called, and 
the minutes of last Conference read and confirmed 
on the motion of the Rev. GEORGE RIDE, seconded 
by Mr. PIERCE PARRY, 

The Rev. ALEXANDER WEBSTER moved the 
adoption of the report and financial statement, 
which was seconded by .the Rev. T. B. 
BROADRICK. 

The Rev. J. C. LUNN asked for information 
respecting Barrow, to which the SECRETARY re- 
plied that Barrow had been given up because 
means were not forthcoming to keep it open. ~ 

It was then agreed that the report and accounts 
should be passed. It was also agreed that the 
Blackpool Mission should be transferred to the 
East Lancashire Mission, and that the deficit in 
the Barrow accounts should be paid out of the 
general funds of the Conference. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT PROTESTANT 
DISSENTING MINISTERS. 
THE usual monthly meeting of the ministers of the above 
district was held at Whitchurch on Tuesday, June 25th. 
At twelve o’clock at noon divine service was held in the 
Free Christian Church. The devotional part of the 
service was taken by the Rey. E. H. Delf, Congrega- 
tional minister, of Coventry. An anthem, ‘‘O, rest in 
the Lord ! was sung by Mrs. Heape, of Rochdale; and 
the sermon, from John, i., 38, was preached by the 
Rey. John Robberds, B.A., of Cheltenham. At the 
close of the service the ministers and friends adjourned 
to the Victoria Hotel, where an excellent luncheon was 
provided. The chair was occupied by the Rey. W. 
Carey ‘Walters, and the vice-chair by Herbert New, Esq. 

In proposing the toast of ‘‘ Civil and Religious Liberty 
all the world over,” Mr. WALTERS said that there were 
still wanting some things before religious liberty should 
be complete. He did not look forward to the disesta- 
blishment of the Church, nor was he anxious for it if 
only it was found possible to widen its boundaries and 
make it really national. He approved of a State recog- 
nition of religion as the chief element in a nation’s 
welfare, only he felt that all forms of a nation’s religious 
thought should be mirrored in the National Church as 
all forms of political thought were in the National 
Parliament. He looked forward, however, to a speedy 
change in the burial laws, and a wider and fuller recog- 
nition of the brotherhood of all Christians. 

The Rey. D. MacInnis, of Stourbridge, responded. 

The toast of the ‘‘ Preacher and Supporter of the 
Day” was responded to by the Rev. E. H. DELF and 
the Rev. JOHN RopperpDs. Mr. Delf, in an admirable 
speech, expressed his delight as a Congregationalist in 
being present at the meeting. He owed to two men, 
who differed widely from him in theological matters, 
more than he did to anyone else, and he could not but 
feel glad when he had an opportunity of meeting with 
his fellow-Christians who were not at one with him in 
matters of doctrine. 

To the toast of the ‘‘ Visitors,” the Revs. J. HARDINGE 
Mattruews, of Nantwich, W. MELLOor, of Crewe, and 
C. H. WELLBELOVED, of York, replied. 

The Rey. JOHN GorDON then proposed the health of 
the Rev. W. Carey Walters, coupling with it an 
expression of thanks to the congregation of the Free 
Christian Church for their kind hospitality. 

In the evening a concert was held in the 
Assembly Room, A very large audicnce was present, 
and the concert gave the greatest satisfaction. 
Addresses were delivered by the Chairman, Herbert 


“New, Esq., Rev. John Gordon, and Rev. k. H. Delf; 


and a musical programme was performed, in which 
Mrs. Heap, Misses Haines, Edith New, A. Rawson, 
and Messrs. Thomas Rawson and George Barker took 
part. It would be invidious to particularise, but it is 
necessary that a special acknowledgment should be 


-made to Mr. Thomas Rawson, of Manchester, under 


whose superintendence the arrangements were success- 
fully carried out, and who acted as pianist and conductor 
during the evening. The platform was profusely deco- 
rated with plants and flowers, and the floral decoraticns 
of the church, carried out by Mrs. Haines, were exceed- 
ingly beautiful. On Wednesday morning the ministers 
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and friends were conveyed to Hawkstone in Mr. Black’s 
break, where a delightful day was spent. An invitation 
was given to the ministers to meet again in Whitchurch 
next June. 

The following ministers were present during the day: 
Reys. D. Maginnis, Stourbridge; W. E. Mellone, 
Kidderminster; T. B. Broadrick, Lye; E. H. Delf, 
Coventry; T. Gasquoine, B.A., Oswestry; ; W. Mellor, 
Crewe; J. H. Matthews, Nantwich; H. Eachus, Cose- 
ley ;P. Dean, Walsall ; J. Robberds, ‘ByAs, Cheltenham ; 
Ger. Wellbeloved, York; H. "McKean, Oldbury ; 
W. C. Walters, Whitchurch ; J. Gordon, Kenilworth. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 

BELFAST : MOUNTPOTTINGER.—The annual floral 
service in connection with Mountpottinger Sunday 
School was held on Sunday afternoon, June 23rd. The 
attendance numbered upwards of 200, and included 
representatives of all the non- -subscribing churches in 
Belfast, and friends from Comber and Killinchy. The 
pulpit and communion table were decorated with vases 
of flowers, and round the walls and gas-brackets were 
wreaths of evergreens. The flowers, &c., were supplied 
by W. B. Ritchie, Bsqy, debe ee Grove; Mrs, Dayid- 
son, Ballyhackamore House; and R. M‘Calmont, Esq., 
and were arranged by the teachers and other friends. 
The hymns and Scripture lessons were read by the 
minister, Rev. D. Thompson, Mr. M‘Calmont, superin- 
tendent, Mr. James M‘Williams, Mr, J. M. Darbishire, 
and Rey. J. Cooper, Shepton Mallet; prayer was offered 
by the Rey. Alexander Gordon ; and the address was 
given by the Rev. J. C. Street. Mr. J. Scott, jun., 
presided at the harmonium, At the conclusion the 
flowers were collected, and sent to the Belfast Hospital 
for Sick Children, King-street. 

GLOUCESTER.—The anniversary servicesin connection 
with the Unitarian Free Church Sunday School were 
held on Sunday last. Sermons were preached in the 
morning by the Rey, T. L. Marshall, of London, and in 
the evening by the Rev. John Robberds, of Cheltenham, 
A suitable selection of hymns was sung by the children. 
The communion-table was tastefully set out with choice 
flowers. There were good congregations morning and 
evening, and the collections in aid of the school funds 
exceeded the amount of last year. 

LIVERPOOL : HOPE-STREET SCHOOLS.—Mr, Arthur 
Cooper, head master of the boys school. has just re- 
ceived, for the second year, a holiday premium of 410 
from the Liverpool Council of Education, for ‘* supe- 
riority in the training of pupil teachers, for general re- 
sults at the Government examination, and for success in 
the competition for scholarships in connection with the 
Council.” The sum of £400, to be divided amongst 
the most successful teachers of Liverpool, was last year 
subscribed by Mr. W. Rathbone, M.P., who takes a 
benevolent interest in educational matters. 

Lonpon.—The aggregate meeting of the schools 
forming the London Auxiliary Sunday-school Associa- 
tion met last Sunday at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
by the kind permission of the chapel committee. The 
weather was most unpropitious, and the afternoon proved 
so ceaselessly wet that fears were entertained that there 
would be no meeting. Within ten minutes, however, 
of the time appointed upwards of 500 children, with 
their teachers, out of the 800 expected, took their seats 
in the most perfect order, each one with a bunch of 
flowers, which the kind forethought of Lady Wilson, 
and the generous response of her. country friends, had 
enabled the teachers to place’in the hands of the 
children. The Rev. Dr. Sadler conducted the service, 
and gave the address, and neyer preacher could have 
had a brighter or more attentive audience. His text, or 
theme, was on ‘‘The Golden Rule,” illustrated by 
many simple and touching little anecdotes, admirably 
suited to the grasp of their young minds, and well cal- 
culated to quicken in them the desire to be true, noble, 
brave, and unselfish, as well as just. Mrs. Seaward 
Tayler very kindly presided at the organ, as on former 
occasions, and the singing of the children in the beautiful 
hymns and tunes selected for the occasion was never 
better. The pathetic hymn, ‘‘ He leadeth me,” was 
sung with a sweetness and tenderness that was deeply 
moving, whilst the more jubilant hymns, and those 
beginning with ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way,” to 
ithe fine ‘‘ Evan” tune, and “‘ Jerusalem the golden,” 
were sung with a ringing fervour that brought several 
passers by into the chapel to listen. There only wanted 
an hour or two’s fine weather to have made this gathering 
one of the most impressive and successful yet held. The 
schools present were Kentish Town, Hackney, Hamp- 
stead, George’s Row, Carter Lane, Avondale Road, 
Peckham, Spicer- -street, Stoke Newington, and Worship- 
street. The others, lying off the lines of railway, were 
mostly kept back by the-rdin, 

LonoTon.—On Sunday last the annual sermons on 
behalf of the Sunday school were preached, morning 
and evening, by the Rev, Iden Payne, of Congleton ; 
and a children’s service, in the afternoon, was conducted 
by the minister, the Rev, J. €. Williams. The col- 
lections were oyer £7. + 

ROTHERHAM : UNITARIAN CHAPEL Gn Sunday 
last the Rev, M. S, Dunbar, M. A, of Hunslet, Leeds, 
preacho’! the Synday-school anniversary sermons to good 
congregations, morning and evening. The collections 
amounted to £16, 16s. 7d. : 

SAFFRON WALDEN.—We have recently lost, through 
death, one of our old members, who died on the 9th 
ult., in the 87th year of his age. During the past 
eleven years he has been connected with our church ; 
previous to that time he had been for upwards of twenty 
years a member of the Independent Church at Mel- 


bourne, in on epee ( pond to say, a hundred 


years ago this church went to Melbourne once a quarter, 
and the Baptist church at Melbourne came to Saffron 
Walden during the next three months to hold the com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper together, and it was 
continued for a number of years.) Taken ill on the 2nd, 
he died on the oth ult., universally regretted. 
Whoever absented himself from our services, he did not. 
Every Sunday found him in his seat, and our correspon- 
dent says he never knew him to come in late. He was 
a man of sterling probity, and his faith in God was 
strong and clear to the last. His last days were the 
reflex of his former years. On Sunday a funeral sermon 
was preached for him by our pastor, from IT. Samuel, 
xiv., 14, toa large congregation.—On the Ist instant 
about fifty friends were invited by the pastor to spend 
the evening with him. After a substantial tea, some 
two hours were spent in a kind of ‘‘ home party,” This 
gathering has grown out of an act of thoughtful kind- 
ness on the part of the congregation here. On the 9th 
ult. a presentation of a purse of money was made to 
Mr. Brinkworth at the close of the afternoon service, 
by the congregation, as some acknowledgment of the 
kind and unreserved manner in which he has responded 
to their earnest wishes to remain with them as their 
pastor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IRISH NON-SUBSCRIBING 
AS DO Cie TON. 

To the Editors,—Allow me to remind the writer of 
the article on ‘‘Non-subscription in the House of its 
Friends,” in your last number, that the principle of the 
Irish Non-subscribing Association remains precisely 
what it was when the Association was founded in 1835. 
The resolution passed at the last meeting, to which 
exception has been taken, and which some considered 
unnecessary, simply places on record the basis of the 
Association—the principles upon which the founders 
were agreed, leaving each member free to interpret those 
principles. The Association is non-subscribing in the 
sense that it does not require subscription to any human 
or dogmatic creed ; it is Presbyterian in the sense that 
at present the majority of its members adhere to a par- 
ticular form of church government ; 
Christian in the sense that all its members, without 
exception, hold that they are both Christian and free.— 
Yours, &c., David THOMPSON, 


“COMING WEEK. 


BURNLEY.—On Saturday, welcome meeting to Rey. Thomas 
Leyland. 

COSELEY.—Three sermons: on Sunday morning at 11, and 
evening at 6 30, by ihe Rey. J. Drummond, B.A., and afternoon 
at 3, by Mr. W. S. Key. 

MANCHESTER: Cross StrEET.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, 
lecture by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., on ‘“‘ The Punishment 
of Hell.” 

MANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
UNION.—On Monday, 
annual meeting. 

MISSIONARY CONFERENCE.—This day (Friday), meeting 
at the Memorial Hall. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at 11, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. John Gow. 

RE-UNION OF HOME MISSIONARY BOARD PAST AND 
PRESENT STUDENTS.—This day, at the Memorial Hall. 

WALMSLEY.—On Sunday afternoon at 3, and evening at 6 30, 
annual sermons by the Rev. T. R. Elliott. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
at 6 30, at the Memorial Hall, 


Marriages. 
FISHWICK—BOWRING.—On the end inst., at Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool, by the Rey. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., 


William Fishwick, eldest son of Joseph Leather, oe , Allerton, 


to Edith, youngest daughter of C. T. Bowring, J.P. 


Deaths. 7 
HANKIRK.—On the 27th ult., in his 27th year, Edward rele 
Hankirk, of Harpurhey, Manchester. 


SHUTE.—On the 16th inst., at his residence, 2, Baring treme 
Exeter. Robert Shute, Esq., formerly of Liverpool, aged 83. 


WATKINS.—On the 2oth ult, at the house of the Rey. Goodwy: 


Barmby, Wakefield, Maria, daughter of the late Bridstock™ 


Watkins, of London. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


ts. 6d. 
OLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


tasteful designs, carefully executed in select material (Red 
or Grey): terms moderate.—Send_ for drawings and prices to 
J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, Aberdeen. 


Beas and RESIDENCE for those seeking 

a Delightful Country Health Resort may be had at Capel 
Lodge, near Folkstone : extensive grounds: house overlooks the 
channel, and is high above the sea.—For terms apply as above. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 


was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and acle maker 


of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TR RUSS. 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Suppering Belts, Chest Espanion for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring bef 
notice of fhe public for the first time last year.. It is a P 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spir t 
added, the means of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Au 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can 
reduce the price to 


24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, iy 
“Manch hester. 


Warenousr—r1a26 


DEANSGA 
Mi es say 


ORNDROOR 


and it is Free’ 


July .8,.1878. 


“THE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE 
for July contains a review of the recent Synod and Assem- 

bly Meetings in Scotland. One Penny. Mr. James ‘Paterson, 

9, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 


Now ready, for July, No. 31 of 
SENG D 


Y O r Yes, are 
Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. . 
Contents: What the deer talk about—Ida Mayhew—Impos- 
sible !—Summer—The Telephone—Lost—The Butterfly—Puzzle 
Bag—The Streamlet—Morning—Sunday School Excursion. 
P Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
trand, 


HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


HE .THEOLOGI1 CAT RE yueyy 

a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s. Ten Shillings per 
Annum, post free. - 


JuLy, 1878+ 
. Balaam. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 
The Leicester Conference on Free Communion. st Charles 
Beard, B.A. 
. The Oxford University Commission. By Reginald W. Macan, 


B.A. 
. Miguel Serveto-y-Revés.—II. By Alx. C'Seuth. M.A. 
. Religious Freedom in Scotland. By W. C.S 
. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events, 
. Notices of Books. 


Noun > 2 


Williams and Norgate, 4 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, Sout Frederick-street, Edinburgh ja * 


Now Ready, published quarterly, price 2s 
RE PSYCH OLOGIGAE REVIEW. 
CONTENTS or No. ror JULY. F 


I1.—Tue Two Scuoots or THouGHT. : 
II.—James Hinton. mo 
III.—CLaAIRVOYANCE AND PsYCHOGRAPHY. 
1V.—Tue ABATE oF SAN GANDOLFO. - 
V.—REMARKABLE PsYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES. 
VI.—PsycuHoLocy OF THE BIBLE. 
VII.—PILGRIMAGES IN FRANCE. sae » te 
No. 2. Issoudun, : 
VIII. —30TH ANNIVERSARY OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
Miss Martineau Defended—The trite eee 
More Glimpses of the World Unseen—Concerning ] 
Punishment—An Intelligent Tree—Views of our 
Home—Leaves from my Life—Buddhism—The M 
Marquerite Marie Alacoque—An Innocent Sint Poti le. 
Planetary Influences. 


“and cf 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, 11. Ave Maria Lane. ‘ 
Now ready, cloth, 5s., 

HE oS TORY 7 RELIGION 

IN ENGLAND: 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG soe 
By BROOKE HERFORD. < 
4 


LGN, aroug ny useful book for the young. o. “Fairly. 
and impartially written.”—/John Bull. m. 

“Pull of gtanhie incident and~ pica esis a 
biographical, affording the noblest food for the c 


the imagination, and furnishing invaluable Bis for the | al 
mation of religious opinions and the strengthening of religious 
principles.”—/nguirer. rr ke ts 
“We know of no book which is worthy to i 
it. . . ., The tone and spirit of his treatment 
periods which pass. under review deserve high : 
; The book is worthy of a cordial even from 
those whose point of view is different from that ofthe wa BP rier in, 
some respects, but who share his devotion to - 
and noble in English Nonconformity. Peer “Port ; 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS "oe 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCL C 


Translated from the Dutch of Drs. Oor 
and KvuENEN, by the Rey. P, q, V 


A. 
1 48-3, Vol..11.,.55.$: Wale uae eames 
a. Vi, 65." Vole Wisi in pee 


Vol. I 


Embracing a Simple Accor 
of Myths and ae ends, 
F.R.A.S. Special Edi 


THE RELIGION OF TSI 


Translated from the Dutc 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, 


LESSONS IN RELIGION. 
By Miss GILLIES. Second Editi 
DWELLERS IN OUR G. 
By SARA WOOD. Coloure 
beautifully illustrated, 18. 
VOICES OF NATURE; or, 
SoC le Nir, 


YOUNG DAYS: 
A ie Magazine for 

+ IS. 6d. «lad 

THE ERE ROOT. 


By Mrs. HERBERT Mi 
gilt, 2s., Tlustr ated, 


> 


or 


Tuitar 


HN 


EDITED BY 


Reny ih 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A, & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


Vol. X VIII.—898. 


FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1878, 


Price 1d. 


C:O.N VEN. D's.; 


a PA 

Doing and Saying ........ Laeade 
Scottish Notes cae wes 248 
Books and Authors.............008 eu 249 
Fireside Readings: Abandon ..........eeeeceee vee 249 
Walking with Wise Men........+..0..05 249 

Power of a Little Child ...,.. eeelareasO 

aie Home Missionary Board 1. ..)accctecs er evepvotsies cece, 259 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen... ......0...ceeeeeeeeecees 251 
Bie sheabherd's Sabbath Song's. osine oa.c5 ss esianesice ooMesesiee.c6, A52 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon............ Bau e be) 
ERM MISA ESETISEDL Oo > « riety, Geet eiCAy wise PISS ie’ +.0 nlsi's wie soe 252 
EMME DVANE SOR civics ils cepa Oct adie cues cvloac ey ce BSF 
PDT OIISUIC ONFELENCE Fi ss «ucla pieces vi biee sarclwoninciocah awed nel ABZ 
Jottings naisisiie th cle annie 'ne 30 ehit'r mu dnpuemivins seis veveonneeiesso, 253 
WEREERCONAEY COMETEHOEs facies oc capes tn voceveecteoneseyee 254 

Dhe Beard; Memorial Union. wi. 20:5 00 0 se cecess couseese: 254 
Scarborough : Welcome to Rev. Dendy Agate........... 001257 
ONéwa oF (our Churches..i.4 00s oieciwes tees oes eve'es + 00! 257 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ten lines and under........ -».6d. a line. 
After the first ten lines Dot trporathaoety a .-.5d. a line. 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of... ++25 per cent. 


13 ++ +50 per cent. 
Half column... ante : 


eee ew ee ween 


o BS metas 

CP AigWiainve 0 Win Ee rse’s Were white bash ov evi Eos 

Ie insertions of “ Births” or “ Marriages” a uniform charge 
of 1s. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. JoHN PHILLIPs, 20, 
Cannon-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


OME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
STUDENT SUPPLIES. 

During the month of July, all applications for PULPIT 
SUPPLIES by Students of the Board are to be addressed to 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, 35, Cheetham Hill Road, STALY- 
BRIDGE. Applications should be sent as early as possible. 

JAMES BLACK, Missionary Tutor. 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 
Sunday, at 11 a.m., in the Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 


LACKPOOL: BANK STREET CHURCH. 
Next Sunday morning the Rev. A. B. CAMM, the newly- 
appointed minister, will preach on ‘Immortality: of the Race or 
the Individual?” And in the evening on ‘‘ The Recent Conference 
of Liberal Thinkers.” 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday 

morning next, July 14th, a CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 

The Address by the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT. Inthe evening the 

‘musical part of the service will be rendered by the Cross-street 

Choral Society: the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will preach. 
Services at 10 30 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. 


IVERPOOL: HAMILTON ROAD FREE 
CHURCH.— SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS, on 
Sunday, July 21st, 1878. Morning, at 11, Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS. Evening, at 6 30, Rev. J. HARWOOD, B.A. 
Collections in aid of the Sunday school funds. 


NNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS, 
CHOWBENT, July 14th, 1878, by Rev. DOUGLAS 
WALMSLEY, B.A., of Bury. Morning, ro 30; afternoon, 3. 


WPACCLCESFIELD: PARSONAGE 
STREET.—SCHOOL SERMONS, Sunday, July 14, by 
Rev. J. McCONNOCHIE, of Sale. Afternoon 2 30, evening 6 30. 


OLNE FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
STANLEY STREET. 

The MEMORIAL STONE of the above church will be laid on 
Saturday afternoon, July 13th, 1878, by JOHN GRUNDY, Esq., 
of Summerseat. The members and friends are requested to meet 
in the Cloth Hall, and walk in procession (starting punctually at 

p.m.) to the site of the New Church, where a Short Service will 
fs held, and after the stone has been laid an Address will be 
delivered by the Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of Liverpool. 
Immediately after a PUBLIC TEA will be provided in the Cloth 
Hall: tickets, 1s, each. 

_ In the evening a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 
above hall, when the following gentlemen are expected to address 
the meeting: Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., of Bolton; D. Walmsley, 
B.A., Bury; H. S. Solly, M.A., Padiham; S, Fletcher Williams, 
stag eg E. Turland, Ainsworth; E. W. Hopkinson, Accring- 
ton;.T. Leyland, Burnley; John Grundy, Esq., of Summerseat, 
and other friends. Chair to be taken at 6 30p.m. Collections 
will be made at the close of the service and meeting in aid of the 
building fund. : 


ENTON UNITARIAN MISSION ROOM 
: AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The FOUNDATION STONE of a New Mission Room and 
Sunday School, in Wilton-street, Denton, near Manchester, will 
be laid by RICHARD PEACOCK, Esq. J.P., of Gorton, on 
Saturday, July 13th, 1878, at four o'clock p.m. 

A PROCESSION of the il Gch teachers, and scholars 


Morning, ro 45; evening, 6 30. 


: ye the Co-operative Hall (which is their present temporary 
location) at 3 o’clock prompt. Friends from other districts are 
_- cordially invited to join in the proceedings. 

__._ The Service on the site will be conducted by the Rev. G. H. 
- WELLS, M.A., and the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
~The Hyde Chapel Choir (Gee Cross) will also be present on the 
caret be collection will be made on the site in aid of the 


Si nd. 
“After paeeen of the ceremony a TEA PARTY and 

IC MEETING will be held in’ the Co-o tive Hall at 

i over by the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 

_ B.A. when A will,be given by some of the leading minis- 
__ ters and laymen of the district. Tickets for tea, 1s. each, which 
may be obtained from any member of the committee, or at the door. 
~ ms from fri who are unable to be present will be 


Ps 0 

ae received by the treasurer, Mr. H. Knowles, Market 
: Denton; or by J. D. Robinson, secretary building com- 
OF 2,27) Se , ie % Danton, 


a+ 


CCeRS OR OU GH: WESTBOROUGH 
GE, 


CHURCH.—Sunday next, July 14th, morning, ro 45, 
Rey. C. J. PERRY, B.A., Minister-elect of Hope Street Church, 
Liverpool. Subject: ‘‘The Mission of Our Churches.” Evening, 
i ue Rey. DENDY AGATE, B.A., ‘‘The Reapers are the 

ngels. 


REAT HUCKLOW.—The Sunday School 
ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, July 21st, by the Rev. H. S. SOLLY, M.A. Afternoon, 
pees evening, 6 30. Tea will be provided for visitors, tickets 
. each. : 


EARD MEMORIAL UNION.—The Annual 
Subscriptions to the Union are Now Due, and may be for- 
warded to the treasurer, Mr. Edward Golland, or to myself, 
addyessed to the Memorial Hall, Albert Square. 
W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 


ABERDARE : ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
APPEAL, 
£s.d. 


Amount previously advertised. .£60. 4s. 
Ma Ge Femi ns biGld ste cites a aeah tanh adele ev shelddeds's 200 


ING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 


Amount already advertised.. £345. 6s. 6d. Se oF 
High Pavement Fellowship Fund, Nottingham ........ 5 0 0 
J. Buckton, Leeds .......... Seton sete eieulaie A Ioo 
Gs: Bucktoni deeds’ sewessfos.o. qua I00 
M. P. Manfield, Northampton .. > A aes ie) 


MANCHESTER— 
RAN. Philips; Miboveswaaeetijes severe» 
Professor Roscoe, Owens College ........e.seseee 
Alderman Heywood (ex-Mayor of Manchester) .... « 
Mrs. Alderman Heywood ......0..0eecessecise ones 
Ae Seaton ses acicscncece ete 
Peter Allenisiia clsess tes 
Gade Coole tients aed eaccs 
J. Pearson ...... 
Mrs. Worthington 
Be bavylone sissies 
Peter Russel .. 
H. Coffey .. 
G. S. Woolley 
Hi aShephard) o 5 sejesite ceieiere Gabi ibinw sett die vols’ ta 
RAB ICHOISON sasiachenis nic Oioie-cintamistecals else ceasares ay as 
Thos Diggles.. veceevns ve es 
KANG SIC Yi aselts otad acide cigs 
PURIOLIAS Mast crcistisiaeceurlehin vislssecinn. strvopasten rare 
P ESAMHERD, Brave poaes cae ectan sleleurevceineles pavers e 
BPRSYOORDOIE: Suse nati Nat ceiselearecian’sicces ie eS ave epaye sins s 
OUTCILIONMP MASULON Seriicisens seidclesictecrees cee 
BeGASHEONS co vias bakin sav b> eal vole. calielen At ee: e%en 
REL OIG Derm eiiterecisils Sictelsismiciatiisisieomi i cicim ite neice 
ibipia SS ie hie BrBeah eter tal erteiercte, he ae 
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Wie Beal WV OOD cise cho ccsres 
MEME DOYRES Hetaiciesee on sie nate stastad asiento ei niocleteerisere 
NVEIETETS COTE Gat oB0BE5 Gok Ore an ao TORRE CMLIeE et an 
pecerute Walmsley........ 
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A Manchester Hiend) Sc10'.).255 cs biescee elec se dinie se 

Para WSON sg aitletee eis cise telacistis Gorse oe slates 
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WI RRALRDORE, BM oP esarss ssist ie vets civ ecssbeseeiecas 6 0'10 
abs mR At HDONES olan bpieiat ure cpp ciberdeleb sed a.en sesale ) 200 10 
GE ee ery etc edscontelst atsescclessscder tac et px 10 
PR INIBACE RK INO cdetivciee sbleclegiadtte<cteaterveerk SO 
ET OW RAS, MINTS F sinyesisnicerarn Cpls dels thle Se ebay Le Or 6 
ASU ar op EME Wine incre pieieceti¥ ore Ged secerclecvsuiee (tye goa To) 
R. Dyker Thew.......:. £ 0.0 
T. E. Paget rae ot Lo) 
T. B. Cook tO 0 
P..D. Carr - ‘ To 10 
H. Fernie ‘ F Z To 10 
C. W. Jones Fhe fic Seerspipcvan 4 Bin ake) 
Rev. J. H. Thom PAag 6b.balne i 200 
FRAP EY, SEPOURE Ep srelobhisGens tide nave vbae ta viens slen one re6G 16 
WV Biter LOUSIG sc sbiesinsislasse staspsaittaeeiesuionea en’ ©) 1 
Re ES MemeLe chee dete cere atecsrceecmisedss gi (0 SO 
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MrsaR. Vaughan, Yates ss. ccicer cove versseeesees 
Mrs. Unsworth .,....... Nor AS EU culo 4] 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. Barnard Gisby, pastor ; 
Messrs. E. Grundy and J. Fox, Treasurer and Secretary to the 
Church; Messrs. E. Green and A. P. Allen, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to the Building Committee. 


FE REF CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
COLNE. 

The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 

ew Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street, The estimated 
cost is £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
follows :— 


Colne Congregation ....++ssesererereeeeneneenes »» 4200 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission ......+++++ 
British and Foreign Unitarian Assoeiation...,.... 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat .... +++ eeee eee 1+ 650 

Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 

fully received by es 

Rey. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 

Mr. go Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 

Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer, 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Market-street, Manchester, 


° 
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ARIS.—ENGLISH SERVICES.—Ministers 


who intend visiting Paris during the Exposition, and who 
would be willing to conduct Service in English for one or more 
Sundays in the Salle Saint-André, will oblige by communicating 
with the Rev. H. IERSON, 37, Norfolk-st., Strand. London, W.C. 
Nore.—The regular service of the church is held every Sunday 
at 12 o'clock, in the Salle Saint-André, Cité d’ Antin, 29. 


ANTED, a COMPANION to another Girl, 


aged 14, for a good education with masters : low terms,— 
M. A., Trinity House, London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


‘O WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS.—An 


established London Agent (who can influence sound trade 
from a first-class connection) is open to REPRESENT a substan- 
tial firm.—Address J. J. Barnett, 46, Fore-street, London, E.C. 


AN EXPERIENCED LADY (Unitarian), 
just returned from the Continent, Desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT as GOVERNESS, Chaperone, or Lady Houskeeper : 
good English, Parisian French, North German, Piano and Sing- 
ing: excellent references: liberal salary required.—Address Z., 
care of Mrs. Shuttleworth, stationer, Ilkley, Yorkshire. —No 
agents need apply. 


ISS CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School 


for GIRLS on August 13th: prospectus on application.— 
Westbourne, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., 

will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of August. 

(Present address—care of Mrs. Williams, Glan-y-don, Llanfair- 
fechan, N. Wales.) 


PStRrORT the Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 

M.A., RECEIVES as BOARDERS a few pupils for a 
liberal education: two vacancies; terms on application.—The next 
quarter will commence on August 8th. 


NDERIDA-HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
The Next Term commences September 17th. For prospectus, 
&c., apply to P. Vancesmith, M.A. 


OSE BANK, CHEETHAM. HILL, 

MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by 

Miss HEWER, with competent assistance. The NEXT TERM 

begins September oth.. Vacancies for Two Boarders,—Prospectus 
forwarded on application. 


ROOK.-HOUSE, .KNUTSFORD, 
CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by_ Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 

SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shakspere-street, Nottingham. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES several little Boys and Girls as 

BOARDERS.—Miss Lewin has also two vacancies for girls 
desirous of attending the Nottingham High School. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :-— 
Rey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. ‘ Je 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT, conducted by Mr. TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S., 
will be RE-OPENED on August 6th. j 
The premises are most pleasantly and healthfully situated near 
the sea. The domestic arrangements are highly conducive to the 
health and comfort of the scholars, and the course of instruction is 
comprehensive and thorough, Many of Mr. Templar’s scholars 
have gained distinction in the Oxford and Cambridge Examin- 
ations, and at Owens and other Colleges. 5 é 
“ We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Templar is known 
to us as an experienced, skilful, and very successful teacher.” 
Sir Thos. Bazley, Bart., M.P. | H. J. Leppoc, J.P 
J. R. Beard, D.D. J. D. Morell, LLD., M.A. 
James Drummond, B.A. R. N. Philips, M.P. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A. Harry Rawson. 
C. S. Grundy, J.P. S. A. Steinthal. 
(Mayor of Manchester.) | John Watts, Ph.D, 


| | AMPSTEAD HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL. 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects: Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A., 
Oxon,, and Mr, Archibald Bi tenetne, German—French: Miss 
M. Merington, French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. _ Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. ancing: Miss Mary Birch. 
Classes are taken by Miss E, F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 


| master is in Se Clea, during the day. 


There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. — | 

Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case, 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 
DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort; tarift 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


eae Dol Nad i atte be ne dea habert Pale tsar ae SS 
PRLACKROOL— CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


Mr. John Macgregor, writing to the Z7mes, 
utters the following as a reason for girls learn- 
ing to swim: “Mothers and sisters who can 
swim will not let their boys be unw ashed when 
on land, or drowned when in the water.” 

The Hebrews of Melbourne are troubled on 
account of so many of their tribe having married 
Christian ladies, who wish to profess the faith 
of their husbands. As the Jewish religion is a 
matter of race, some of the influential Jews 
have entered a protest against these “ 
sions.” 

At the last meeting of the Royal Historical 
Society, under the presidency of Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, a most animated discussion was 
excited by a paper from the pen of Mr. James 
Heywood, F.R.S., formerly M.P. for North 
Lancashire. His subject was ‘“ The Historical 
Progress of Free Thought.” Dr. Zerff, Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, Dr. Charles Rogers, and 
others took part in the discussion. 

Nottingham has spent nearly £30,000 ona 
museum, and last week the new institution 
was inaugurated by royalty. It is a hopeful 
sign to see that art galleries and museums are 
not so great a rarity as they were some years 
ago, and it is an indication of a taste fora 
higher kind of civilisation that some of the 
large towns in this kingdom have exhibited so 
much energy and enterprise in providing such 
places for the free use of the people. 

Writing on the Pan-Anglican Synod now 
sitting, the Graphic is of opinion that “the day 
is long past when the word of a bishop carried 
with it more weight than that of any other 
educated man. Scepticism has rarely 
prevailed to so large an extent as it does now. 
But a formal utterance is not the weapon with 
which it must be assailed. Sceptics must be 
met on their own ground: they must be dealt 
with by experts who have investigated the 
evidences for religion, and know how to present 
it in a skilful form. A mere ex cathedra pro- 
clamation is apt rather to excite their mirth 
than to allay their doubts. On the whole, 
therefore, it is to be hoped that the hundred 
bishops now assembled at Lambeth will not 
take the Synod too seriously, but regard it as 
a friendly gathering with which they themselves 
are most concerned.” 

The people of Geneva have been celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of their 
great citizen, John Jacques Rousseau. The 
Parisians are about to follow suit, and a com- 
mittee of which M. Louis Blanc, M. de 
Girardin, and other eminent Frenchmen are 
members, has been formed. The /¢e at 
Geneva, though apparently very popular with 
the masses and warmly supported by the Gov- 
ernment, was regarded (says a despatch to the 
Times) with great disfavour by the Catholics 
and the orthodox Protestants, who have no 
admiration either for the character or the 
writings of their celebrated townsman. ‘The 
Socialists, on the other hand, who abound in 
Geneva, have adopted Rousseau as their hero 
and idol. They compare him with Socrates, 
and even with Jesus Christ, claim him as the 
Messiah of Socialism, and demand _ that statues 
be erected in his honour and altars raised for 
his worship.” 

The celebration of the first anniversary of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, in Christ Church, 
Westminster, of which the well-known Rey. 
Newman Hall is minister, is quoted as an 
illustration of the success of Bishop Gregg’s 
communion. Bishop Gregg has already held 
two series of ordinatians: in the course of which 
he has admitted more than twenty gentlemen 
to the orders of deacon or presbyter, the last 
being the form, in common with the Irish 
Church, in which the Reformed Episcopal 
Church “writes large” the “priest” of the 
Church of England. The movement has also 
gained the adhesion of several of the beneficed 
and other clergy of the English Church, be- 
longing, of course, to the Evangelical section. 
Chief amongst these are the Rev. T. H. Paddon, 
M.A., Oxon, late vicar of High Wycombe; 
and the Rey. Nicholas R. Toke, B.A., Cantab, 
also until recently an Anglican incumbent. 


conver-, 


-O God! 


Mr. James Howard, writing from Paris, in 
the Dazly News, mentions a fact which, as he 
truly says, should teach tolerance to those who 
are striving to maintain the exclusion from the 
churchyards of England of all clergy or min- 
isters not of the National Church. An English 
friend of Mr. Ward’s, resident in Paris, has 
had the misfortune to lose his wife. Having 
resided some years in Normandy, he desired 
to bury his wife in the same ground in which 
one or two other members of his family had 
been interred, viz., the Roman Catholic church- 
yard of the village of Livet, near Lisieux, and 
where the burial took place on. Wednesday in 
last week. Being a Protestant, he invited the 
Rey. A. B. Spaight, M.A., of the Marbceuf 
Church, Paris, to go down to officiate, and at 
the burial the Church of England service was 
read by this gentleman with just the same 
freedom as though he had been in an English 
churchyard. Mr. Ward naturally inquired 
whether an exception in this case had been 
made, his friend having formerly been an 
extensive employer of labour at Lisieux; but 
he learned, to his satisfaction, that when a 
Protestant is buried in a churchyard attached 
to a Roman Catholic Church, the choice of 
the officiating minister and the service are left 
entirely to the friends of the deceased. Surely 
the time cannot be far distant when Englishmen 
shall in this respect enjoy the same freedom as 
the French. 

A frontier town in Russian Poland, Kalisch, 
has been the scene of-a serious outburst of 
fanaticism against the Jews on the part of 
Roman Catholics. The Jews themselves seem 
to have been the inciting party, for a good deal 
of bitterness has been shown in consequence 
of the Russian authorities having interfered 
with one of their peculiar customs. This was 
the planting of stakes round their houses, and 
the enclosure of the same by wires on the 
Sabbath, to denote that no one might pass out 
or in. The Russian authorities ordered the 
removal of these stakes, and the Jews com- 
plained that public demonstrations of the 
Romanists were not equally forbidden. The 
ill-feeling came to a height on Corpus Christi 
Day, when altars were set up at the corners of 
the streets, and the processions went round the 
town. One of these altars was overturned and 
broken, it was said, by a Jew, and the fanatic 
mob broke out into riot. Arming themselves 
with pitchforks, flails, and scythes, they cut 
down all the Jews they met in the streets, broke 
into the synagogue, demolished the pulpit and 
altar, tore down the tabernacle and the scrolls 
of the law, and made the place a wreck. The 
Jews fled, and barricaded themselves in their 
houses, and before order was restored it is said 
that twelve persons were killed, and damage to 
buildings done to the extent of 200,000 roubles. 
Over 200 persons are in custody, among whom 
are said to be ten priests. 


The Vicar of Rainhall, near Liverpool, has 
recently given emphatic and eloquent utterance 
against the now almost universally-condemned 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and has no less 
forcibly expressed his faith in ultimate universal 
redemption and restoration. Preaching in the 
Parish Church, from the text, Psalm xxxvi, 7, 
“ How excellent is Thy loving kindness, &c.,” 
as reported in the St. Helen’s and Prescot 
Standard, the Vicar said :—“ Without the belief 
that the love of the Father and of Christ for 
human souls is an undying, unchangeable, un- 
wearying love, which eternally seeks and saves, 
which punishes only to purify, and consumes 
only with the fire of that wrath which is hatred 
to the sin, but cleansing and salvation to the 
sinner,—without this belief confessed and 
cherished, serious doubts and misgivings must 
cross the mind of any thoughtful Christian man 
or woman who meditates upon the exclama- 
tion—‘ How excellent is Thy loving kindness, 
‘Therefore the children of men put 
their trust under the shadow of Thy wings.’ 
For God’s loving kindness is emphatically not 
excellent if that representation of His dealings 
be true which makes heaven narrow and scan- 


tily populated, and hell capacious and densely. 


thronged : His loving kindness is emphatically 
not excellent if even one single soul which he 


has created and sustains in life is to be aban- 
doned by Him to rebellion and misery for ever 
and ever. However mysterious the ways of 
His wisdom may be, however little of His 
righteous will and loving desire that ‘all men 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth,’ may be clearly displayed in this pre- 
sent life, we are bound to believe that tender 
mercy and goodness are the guiding principles 
of the Divine government, and will finally 
triumph over all moral darkness and evil. If 
we entertain any other persuasion while we con- 
fess that God is perfect in wisdom, andholiness, 
and power, then we must conclude that the 
Almighty and All-wise One is baffled and 
beaten by something in His own workmanship 
contrary to His own will and nature. 

We cannot believe that anything proceeds from 
Him, or flows from His creative acts, which 
will finally and for ever thwart His aims, or 
hinder the complete accomplishment of His 
designs. The present existence of sin and 
evil is no conclusive argument, and indeed no 
valid argument at all, for the everlasting con- 
tinuance of sin and evil, and Christian men 
would never use it as an argument if bondage 
to a traditional crotchet did not adulterate their 
faith in the Divine goodness. There are indi- 
cations in the history of mankind quite suffi- 
cient to strengthen and establish the conviction 
that God’s general method is advancement 
through lower to higher stages, through evil up 
to good. This method He will pursue until 
evil is extinguished and good victorious.” 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


PROFESSOR SMITH’S CASE: 
COME OF IT.? 

THE Smith case will be again poeta with 
in September in the Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
Practically there are just two strongly marked 
parties in the Free Church in this connection. 
In the first place, there are those who are 
thick and thin supporters of the Professor. 
They want him to be not merely cleared of all 
charge of heresy, but to be reinstated trium- 
phantly in his chair as an entirely trustworthy 
teacher. Those who are of this mind are 
doing their best to make out that the General 
Assembly meant to give a hearty verdict in 
his favour, and that, in fact, there is at this 
moment no more honoured man in the Church 
than Mr. Smith. The other party have no 
wish to proceed to extremity against Professor 
Smith. They admire him as a genius, and 
look to his doing good service in the cause of © 
Biblical criticism. But they feel that the 
question is now being put afresh to them, 
whether he is the sort of man whom it would 
be wise.and prudent to entrust with the diffi- 
cult and delicate business of the training of the 
ministry, and on that head they have made up 
their minds in the negative. Professor Smith’s 
rate of speed is much too great for a slow- 
going coach like the Free Church. His use of 
the whip is much too reckless, and those inside 
would be in constant dread of his going over 
the precipice. The point in dispute, then, is 
narrowed to one of a vote of confidence in his 
fitness to be a Free Church professor. Is _ it 
likely that that question will lke e ie . 
settled in the negative ? 


WHAT WILL 


‘ > ‘'" 


DR. STORY ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
SPEAKING the other night at the annual soirée 
of the Skelmorlie Parish Church, Dr. Story, of 
Rosneath, stumbled in the course of = 
marks upon the presently greatly es 
of disestablishment. , He said : “Th 


disestablished it would necessarily 
a great union of the Scottish Pre 

churches. He would like to have 1 
authority on which he could rely. — 
always told by the Free Church 
Church that if they were dises' 
would unite with them at once. 
see that at all. He was on very 
with the Free Church and the U. 
but if they were to turn him from 
and deprive him of his stipend, it wo 
a great deal more, he suspect 
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afraid he possessed, not only to maintain. his | 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


feelings of regard for them, but also to love 
them so much that he would immediately fall 
on their necks and kiss them, and unite with 
them as his nearest and dearest friends. He 
did not believe in that sort of union. He 


would rather believe in the American view of 


it, in the union of absorption, by which one 
body became absorbed into another. The 
Yankee, when told that the day would come 
when the lion would lie down with the lamb, 
said, ‘Well, I calculate when that day comes 
the lamb will lie down inside the lion.’ And 
he believed that if he was so absorbed into the 
Free or the U. P. Church he would so dis- 
agree with the church absorbing him that he 
would be very soon treated as Jonah was by 
the whale. If disestablishment came, and they 
were forced to look for new connections, he 
was free to say, for his own part, and he was 
sure he spoke for many others, that it would 
not be in the direction of those who had 
assisted in bringing about disestablishment that 
they would look, but in other directions alto- 
gether.” 
Dr. Story’s speech mean? Is it that they will 
come honestly forward in their true colours, 


after being released from the golden chains of 


the State, and proclaim on the housetops, so to 
speak, that heresy which up to this time they 
have but whispered in the corners of the vine- 
yard? If so, then in the interest of all con- 
cerned we cannot have disestablishment a day 
too soon. 


HOW THE WIND IS BLOWING. 

THE Scottish correspondent of the JVoncon- 
formist remarks that whether a dissolution is 
near or no, the constituencies in the North are 
everywhere bestirring themselves to meet the 
contingency when it comes. Among the first 
to feel the influence of the coming storm is the 
county of Fife. Froni its central position it 
has always attracted a good deal of public 
attention, and of late more than usual interest 
has been felt in its prospects, in consequence 
of its having as its representative one who is 
personally very popular, who is in many respects 
a most reliable Liberal, but who has been withal 
almost reckless in his defence of the Established 
Church. What will happen to Sir Robert 
Anstruther? has been a pet political conun- 
drum. Everybody believed he would be 
opposed ; but nobody felt any confidence in 
predicting the result. A majority, however, 
were of opinion that the issue would be the 
return of a Conservative, and there is conse- 
quently great satisfaction felt in the resolution 
to which Sir Robert has come to resign his seat. 
The incident is a straw which shows how the 
wind is blowing. One of the ablest and most 
popular Scotch county members feels that he 
has little chance of retaining his seat, simply 
and solely because he #s not in favour of dis- 
establishment. It is impossible not to attach a 
very serious significance to the circumstance. 
People may talk as they like about disestablish- 
ment not being ripe ; this, at least, is manifest, 
that it has made of late such progress as to be 
well entitled to be treated as a pressing political 
question. ‘This view is confirmed by the fact 
that the man who, in all probability, will be 
accepted as the Liberal candidate when the 
seat becomes vacant has professed himself to be 
in favour of disestablishment, The expected 
candidate is the Hon. Preston Bruce, a son of 
the late, and a brother of the present, Earl of 
Elgin. More than that, the other day a Fife 
Liberal—a man of position and influence in 
the county, and an elder of the Established 
Church to boot—stated that he had no objection 
whatever to the disestablishment views of Mr. 
Bruce. The straw moves. More and more 
are people becoming familiarised with the idea 
of the State being separate from the Church, 
and something extraordinary will happen if at 
the next general election a considerably larger 
number of Scotch members than formerly are 
not prepared to vote for such motions as Mr. 
Miall’s. | 


eo 


CHORLEY.—Two sermons were preached here on 
June 3oth, on behalf of the Sunday school, after which 
collections were made amounting to £11. 10s. 3d. 


What does this very pointed tail of 


The chief article in the Congregationalist 
(Hodder and Stoughton) is a carefully written 
and thoughtful essay by the Rey. T. C. Fin- 
layson, of Manchester, on “The Practical 
Uses of the Imagination.” Ecclesiastical sub- 
jects occupy a good deal of space. The third 
paper on “The Parochial System” is on the 
Parish in the Auction Mart, and is full of most 
useful facts. The debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the Scotch Establishment is well sum- 
marised, and pithily commented upon. 

In the Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner just issued, a fact is related with re- 
ference to Thomas Carlyle’s contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review, which is, we believe, 
new to most readers. Sumner asked Jeffrey 
how he explained the fact that Mr. Carlyle’s 
fine article on the life of Burns, which was his 
first contribution to the Edinburgh Review, 
differed so much in style from his later produc- 
tions. “Oh!” said Jeffrey, because J altered it, 
and Carlyle was vexed at my ‘ interference’” 

Whittier’s name is said to be a corruption of 
Whitechurch, the name ofan old parish town 
near London. The name of the family came 
from the town, and that of the town from a 
white church. George Whitechurch was the 
publisher of the Bible under King Henry the 
Eighth. The final “ch” was dropped on 
account of the Puritan prejudices of the family. 
Since then the name has been spelled in thirty- 
two different ways; among them Whityear, 
Whityur, Whitchur, Whicher, Whitcher, Whitter. 

“Philip Phosphor,” in Sermons Never Preached, 
just published by Triibner and Co., denounces 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed 
as an offence against God, against Scripture, 
against man, in the following vigorous and 
practical style -—“I would as soon believe the 
British Government capable of cendemning a 
man to penal servitude for life because he was 
not able to square the circle, or refused to be- 
lieve that two and two made five, as that the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
would damn a man to all eternity for not sub- 
scribing to the Athanasian Creed. And yet I 
have stood in church and watched complacent, 
well-to-do old gentlemen, and amiable British 
matrons, carolling away these fearful sentences, 
not one of which they understood, andannounc- 
ing, in more or less harmonious cadences, the 
cool anathema which caps them. They 
would have joined in chanting the enunciation 
of any one of Euclid’s propositions, had it been 
included in the Liturgy, with equal fervour, and 
quite as much intelligence.” 

The Theological Review for July is an excel- 
lent combination of scholarly and popular 
articles: of the former kind are Mr. Russell 
Martineav’s critical dissertationon Dr. Kalisch’s 
Balaam, and the Rey. Alexander Gordon’s 
masterly account of Servetus. All lovers of 
Servetus who read Mr. Gordon’s article will be 
thankful to him for this interesting monograph. 
The general demand for ‘something popular” 
is met by the Rev. Charles Beard, and the Rev. 
W. C. Smith. Mr. Beard graphically reviews 
the memorable debate on the Congregational 
Union on the Leicester Conference, and ably 
discusses the terms of religious communion. 
Mr. Beard thinks that there are practical limits 
to religious communion in habitual worship 
between persons of different theological beliefs, 
but believes some such movement as that 
aimed at by the Leicester Conference holds 
the secret of future church organisation in 
England. Mr. Walter C. Smith, in an article 
on “Religious Freedom in Scotland,” tells 
again, and in a pithy, vigorous way, the story 
of the Declaratory Statement and the Fergus 
Ferguson case in the U. P. Synod, and that of 
Professor Smith in the Free Church Assembly. 
Mr. Smith evidently looks to a settlement of 
the controversy in favour of liberty, and in that 
case predicts a great future forthe Free Church. 
As it is, the writer testifies that all over Scotland 
Professor Smith has given a new impulse to 
liberal ideas. : 

The Atheneum has a notice of the issue of 
the first instalment of the “Speaker’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament,” which com- 


prises the synoptical gospels. It says, “ Com- 
pared with others of British origin it presents a 
decided advance. Along with the marks of 
good sense and fair judgment it shows the use 
of recent critical literature bearing upon the 
gospels. The notes are not of undue length ; 
they are clearly expressed, and adapted to the 
text. They are pitched in a key suited to the 
average clerical mind. The work must there- 
fore benefit students and ministers of the gospel, 
giving them such satisfaction as they desire, and 
confirming previous impressions.” Regarded 
in the light of criticism the book, he thinks, “is 
behind the time. On crucial questions it limps 
and fails.” The general introductionis described 
by the reviewer as showing a “ determination 
to uphold in every possible way views which 
are certainly antiquated,” and of some other 
important matters he says the author “ neither 
adduces evidence of what he says, nor can he.” 
The notice is closed in these words, “ It is im- 
possible to acquiesce in the summary way in 
which Dr. Thomson (the Archbishop of York, 
we presume) disposes of difficult questions. He 
has thrown no light on the synoptics. He slurs 
over the crucial points in their composition. 
His method of reasoning is easy and sweeping. 
He does not like guzefa movere. Accordingly 
he disposes of modern science very much as 
he does the gospels :—“ Modern science has 
not made the belief in miracles one whit more 
difficult ; the Pantheist and Materialist cannot 
accept them, and they never could, for one 
makes the world his God, and the other instead 
of a God, takes the ‘laws of nature’ for his 
fetish. But now as always, the believer in God 
can believe in miracles, for this last belief is 
only the tenet that God is free to work in his 
own world.” “This,” the reviewer adds, “ is 
a short and easy method with philosophers, 
which has the merit of saving trouble.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
DN ABI INP IDE (OY Ihe 


JENNIE HARRISON. 
Just for gladness! just for gladness! 
Sing the little birds to-day; 
Sing their merry roundelay; 
Dropping not a note of sadness 
Down upon our human way. 


Just for pleasure! just for pleasure! 
Bud and blossom seek the light; 
Lift their glowing faces bright; 

Smiling, glad to add their treasure 
To the joy of mortal sight. 


Just for sweetness! just for sweetness 
Breathes the soft and perfumed air; 
Breathes its cadence low and rare; 

Rounding into calm completeness 
Summer day so royal fair. 


Just for beauty! just for beauty! 
Shine the hills so far and fair; 
Gleam across the radiant air; 
Sentinels that smile in duty, 
’Neath the cloud-wrought crowns they wear. 


Just for blessing! just for blessing! 
Sits my soul amid it all; 
Drops her cares and burdens small; 
Feels the touch of mute caressing 
Soft in benediction fall. 


WALKING WITH WISE MEN. 


A MAN is not only known by the company 
he keeps, but he himself in due time comes to 
resemble those with whom he most intimately 
associates. Unconsciously he absorbs their 
ideas, imitates their manners, treasures up their 
words, adopts their way of thinking, and his 
whole moral and mental nature is moulded and 
shadowed by the companions with whom he 
spends his time. The man who chooses as his 
associates the learned, the intelligent, the 
courageous and the honorable, will find, the 
atmosphere of intelligence and intellectual and 
moral improvement surrounding him on every 
side. The better powers of his nature will 
develop themselves, while that which is base 
and inharmonious will sink from sight. On the 
contrary, the man who chooses as his companions 
the ribald, dissolute, godless, and profane, may 
find in due time that he himself has become 
polluted and defiled by them; or rather the 
evil elements which led him to affiliate with 
them will grow and strengthen till they possess 
his whole soul. He imbibes the ideas of his 
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companions. He finds himself subject to the 
same passions and appetites which rule and 
sway his ungodly associates. His thoughts 
are reduced to the level of their thinking, his 
aims are identical with theirs. Their scoffs at 
everything noble, pure, and good, are not with- 
out their influence upon him; and he comes to 
hate righteousness and love iniquity. He 
keeps the company of the vicious until he 
learns the ways of vice; he follows in the path 
of the thriftless until he becomes as thriftless as 
they. He consorts with those who waste their 
substance in riot and in revelry; he joins in the 
revel, and shares at last the poverty and pain in 
which it ends. 

Let every man choose as his asscciates those 
whose course and whose end commends itself 
to his purest and noblest thoughts. When a 
young lady gave her heart and hand to a humble 
but godly minister, to those who complai:.ed 
that he had no pedigree, that “no one knew 
where he came from,” she answered, she knew 
where he was going, and was content to be his 
companion. And if we, turning from the com- 
panionship of the sinful and the debased, seek 
out the good and the gracious, those of sound 
judgment and good understanding, we shall 
find in our course through life, that while we 
have honoured .virtue and purity in others we 
have also cultivated it in ourselves ; and we shall 
prove at last the truth of that word of wisdom, 
“He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed. ”— 
The Christian. 


POWER OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


RECENTLY, two men engaged in an angry 
dispute on the street, during which one shook 
his fist beneath the other’s nose, and appeared 
to have worked himself up toa fever-heat of 


passion. Just then a little girl, almost an 
infant, was going by, but stopped, appar- 


ently paralyzed by the man’s fury, moved 
quite close to him, and, looking up into his face, 
inquired :— 

“What makes you so tross, mister?” 

It was so unexpected that the man evidently 
felt a complete revolution of feeling. Gradually 
his countenance cleared, and finally lit up with a 
smile, as he patted the little peacemaker’s head, 
and remarked, as he moved away, ignoring the 
other man altogether :— 

“JT guess you're right, little pet.” —Chrestian 
Register. 

> 


THE HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
[ADDRESS to the retiring students, delivered in 
Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, July 3rd, by Rev. 
SILAS FARRINGTON :] 

There comes a grave moment in the experience, [ 
suppose, of nearly every household, when the 
youth, hitherto sheltered and guarded by the 
tenderness of home, is about to venture forth from 
that charmed circle and try his strength and 
measure his resources in the wider world. How- 
ever careful has been their training, however 


favourable the conditions of the new experiment, 
however fair his promise, what deep and tender 
solicitudes now arise and fill his parents’ hearts! 
Now they see with a strange vividness the dangers 
that attend his forward movement, the difficulties 
that will hem him in, the temptations that will 
allure. Memories of their own illusions, their own 
disappointments, their own failures, come crowd- 
ing in upon them. Could they but forewarn and 
forearm their son setting out so gaily on_ his 
career against its certain perils; could they but 
transfer to him their own dearly bought ex- 
perience! How -—thadequate seem all their 
counsels hitherto, how imperfect their best advice; 
how they reproach themselves with neglected 
opportunity, how they cast about for some fitting 
summary of all the earnest direction, the warning, 
the encouragement, they long to pour into their 
child’s heart; for some word which shall be a lamp 
to his feet and a light upon his path! Ah, what 
can they say? What words can hold such a 
weight of tender fears, hopes, sympathy, guidance; 
such yearnings that cannot be uttered, as they 
would now press into expression! At last the 
parting moment comes—“ God bless you,” cries 
the father, as he grasps his son’s hand, “keep a 
brave heart.” “Be good my child” says the 
mother, between her kisses, “always love us.” 
Simple and homely words, said over ten thousand 


times, in every human language, since before the 
hour when Isaac blessed his son, and sent him 
away to Padan-aram; but they serve us still. 
Better than special maxims, better than elaborate 
details, better than scientific disquisitions. Courage 
and aspiration and love are talisman enough. He 
who keeps hold of them will find a safe, and even 
a victorious path through this vast, tangled, 
invincible seeming world. 

I do not dare to hope that what I may say to 
you this evening can approach in power or pathos 
words spoken in such a crisis; but I do wish at 
least, that it may be like them in simplicity and 
scriousness. This, too, must be a grave and 
touching moment to those who date from it their 
entrance into their life’s chosen work, who reckon 
from it the close of their exclusive period of pre- 
paration—the beginning of their independent 
practice, the handling of what they have 
learned. And to us who look back now, through 
an experience of years, to the time when we first 
trod these paths, the recollection of our own 
ignorance, of our own mistakes, of our own short- 
sightedness, comes stirring us to a warmer interest, 
a keener wish, that these others might escape our 
errors. Yet what can we say? We can only fall 
back on the simple primitive counsels that hold so 
much, We turn, as the father and mother do, to 
the homely old words that enclose the kernel of 
all. We cannot give you a detailed chart of 
your way. Each new generation finds a new set 
of difficulties; each new position brings its peculiar 
demands. Our guide book, which we printed day 
by day as we came along, is already out of date— 
superfluous to the young pioneers who intend to 
explore their own route. No matter. The root 
of all our mistakes we see at last to be one, and 
the remedy one also; and this so open, so plain, 
so palpable, that we cannot make it seem, when 
we put it in words, in the least original or profound. 
Has it it not been said already a thousand times? 
Nevertheless, we will say it once more The con- 
densed sum and substance of all such counsel, 
such warning, such encouragement as one longs 
to give in an hour like this, is—de veal. 

To be real is much more than to be sincere. 
People may be, people are, sincere enough in all 
sorts of unrealities, in all sorts ofillusions, and the 
more sincere they are in them, so much the more 
fatal the result. They are sincere enough in all 
manner of illusions respecting themselves and 
their capacities, respecting other people and their 
relations to them; respecting this world and other 
worlds. 

To be real is to stand on what is, to see what is, 
to work with what is, to use what is—to live, move, 
and have our being in reality. And all our 
failures and impotences and mischiefs spring out 
of, and extend so far as, we are not thus rooted 
and grounded; so far as we try to work with, and 
work upon what does not exist; so far as we try 
to handle faculties that are not ours ; so far as we 
take notions for things. 

We ministers share, first of all, in the common- 
place illusions which beset everybody. We are 
haunted by our own spectre magnified through the 
morning mist. This imposing gigantic form con- 
fronting us, in whom all our ordinary motions and 
movements seem large, heroic, impressive—this 
is ourself. Our vague imaginings, our apprecia- 
tions of what is admirable, our longings, our 
power of following,—in the sanguine prime of 
youth, in the exhilaration of its mountain air, 
seem solid to us, seem actual power, and, in 
our inexperience, we take the usual and ordinary 
for the extraordinary and majestic. We take the 
spectre for the man. Our imperfect attainments 
look like scholarship, our crude solutions of the 
problems that vex the mind of man look like 
philosophy, our declamation looks like eloquence. 
Alas! the sun rises, and the immense projection 
of ourselves vanishes with the mist on which it 
was fi::own. We are not the poets, the meta- 
physicians, the scholars we fancied. We are just 
ordinary men with limited knowledge, limited 
power. We can reach our arm’s length; no more. 
Never mind; with that arm you can lift, reach, 
pull, at least. With that spectral arm—wide as 
was its apparent sweep, and dignified as was its 
apparent motion, you could not have lifted a 
feather. Our effectiveness begins just where we 
find our limits. And the sad side of it is,not that 
our powers are small and feeble, but that such as 
they are, we never find them out and handle them, 
but are always trying to use those which do not 
belong to us—to be what we are not. We get 
out of our depth. We affect an originality, a 
profoundness, a breadth, a learning not properly 
our own. Are all scholars then? Are all meta- 
physicians? Are all critics? Are all men of 
genius? By no means; nor is it necessary. We 
each have some power of seeing, some power of 
acting, some power of influencing, and to lay hold 
of these, to work with them in our own vocation 
is the secret of all human wisdom and _ success. 
Sincerity, independence, perseverance, these are 
nothing to any man; they do but land him deeper 


in the mire, unless he is really working from 
himself, upon his own line, with his proper 
faculties. 

But there are, further, special unrealities pre- 
sented to us by our profession itself. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that our profes- 
sion is exceptional in this. The law presents 
unrealities. Medicine presents unrealities. Poli- 
tics present unrealities. Business, and so-called 
practical life, present unrealities, sometimes it 
seems as if they presented most of all. In all 
departments we but slowly disengage ourselves 
from the imperfect report our senses first make to 
us, and the mistaken inferences drawn thereform.. 
But here, to-night, we are concerned with those 
which grow out of our own calling. 

We find ourselves embarrassed by the unreal 
theories which have accumulated along the path 
of the soul, by the unreal functions attributed to us, 
by the unreal nature of many of our implements. 
I know very well that we suppose we have extri- 
cated ourselves from the theological debris of the 
past; but in truth the man who is occupied with 
refuting theological unrealities is as much 
encumbered by them as he who is occupied in 
maintaining them. Only consider how much of our 
reading, thinking, preaching is about notions, 
theories, speculations, matters which, if you cease 
to look at them, have no longer any existence. 
It is trying to generate fictitious interests, to 
induce fictitious emotions. It is trying to build 
on a hypothesis—to balance ourselves on an “if.” 
And this puts us at an immense disadvantage in a 
world whose actual forces are in manifest opera- 
tion, whose keen interests crowd and jostle and 
contend with one another for the body and the 
mind of man; where vivid emotions press in upon 
the heart, and drive us this way and that; where 
things and thedesiresand impressions they excite 
are so terribly real. Weare like a man blowing 
his bellows in the face of the wind. What we say 
seems thin, remote, vague, abstract, and I am 
afraid it often is so. People give us credit for 
learning, for depth, for philosophy; but, after all, 
they find us dry. They are conscious of the 
wrench they must give their minds to bring them 
into a state of attention, and of the ease with 
which they slip back again into a less strained 
attitude. They feel, that we are moving in an 
artificial world, a theological world, or a meta- 
physical world, in which they are not at home; 
where the landmarks are all unfamiliar, where 
human beings look somewhat phantasmal, and 
their relations unreal. : 

What is this world we are too apt to dwell in 
as ministers? A world of books, of study, of 
hypotheses, of hypotheses about man, of hypo- 
theses about God, hypotheses about their relations 
and its consequences, of dogmas which repose on 
conceptions of the universe now impossible to us, 
of critical interpretations, of historical researches, 
of fine distinctions, of metaphysical explanations. 

What is this world we actually live’in as men? 
A world of sense, of passion, of emotion; a world 
where things count for nearly all, and theories 
about things count for very little; where disposi- 
tions are of vastly more consequence than 
opinions; a world of concrete forces, not of abstract 
notions. This world includes the other, and how 
much besides. It is in this world that our busi- 
ness lies, with these living, breathing, fellow- 
creatures; not with simulacra or propositions, 
And our erudition, our critical ingenuity, our me- 
taphysical acuteness, our doctrinal discrimination 
do not necessarily help us here any more than 
they help an artist or a, poet in his work. In 
truth they may hinder us when we take them for 
our principal and proper business. They are 
good as gymnastic apparatus, as training, as 
mental practice ; good so far as we get results of 
wider acquaintance with the ways of the human 
spirit through them ; good so far as we learn to 
distinguish more clearly, and reason more accus 
rately through them ; but to bring them out, raw 
and crude,as the implements of spiritual culture— 
it is as if the farmer, instead of sowing his fields 


in March, should go forth and: swing his dumb- 
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their life fairly useful and worthy? 
through the complicated, and often perplexed, re- 
lations with others? How to reconcile their con- 
tradictory desires? How to get some sweetness 
and satisfaction out of this tangled experience? 
Think how worried, harassed, anxious, uncertain, 
how easily tempted, how unequal apparently to the 
conditions of their task! What do they want 
most? Light; but light on their path, not on 
some remote corner of space. They, too, have 
their illusions. They are constantly taking 
the small for the great, and the great for the 


small. They, too, are taking shadows for sub- 
stances. Help them to distinguish. Show them 


over and over again the things they will cer- 
tainly find to be true. Help them to see and 
recognise the irresistible forces that shape or 
crush all things. You need not go searching 
height or depth for them (though they pervade 
height and depth also), still less need you draw 
them out of syllogisms or intuitions. They are 
here—lodged in experience. Help them to dis- 
criminate between the base and the noble, between 
the trivial and the worthy. Amid the cross pur- 
poses that fill their lives, the mingled discord of 
desires, impulses, motives that distract them, 
let them feel your voice as a constant reinforce- 
ment of their best self. - Help, establish their 
wavering will. Help them to know and love 
goodness. 

One becomes very indifferent to theories when 
thus dealing with things. Unity or Trinity: 
which is the correct formula for God? We 
scrutinise the text, we study the Fathers, we 
prove, and we disprove. Unity or Trinity, does 
it matter which so long as we do not know that 
awful presence interfused through all, that other 
than ourself who is yet best known in ourself—the 
Unnameable? If we know Him, does it matter 
which ? 

But is this mysterious being a Person? Prove 
on this side that he is, prove on that side that he 
cannot be, what does it matter? If you can feel 
that ineffable Presence, you can afford to postpone 
discussions about his Personality, and no dis- 
cussions will help you to feel Him! 

But is man a dual being, soul and body? And 
is man immortal? Now the tide of speculation 
runs this way, now that. Ah! if man does not 
realise that he. is a spiritual power now; if he 
does not see that what we call matter, is on its 
other side spirit—of what use to him are fine 
theories respecting the origin and destiny of some 
unknown quantity he calls a soul? Help him to 
recognise his soul—his inward, truest, best self. 
Help him to possess it, to act from it. Then he 
can wait with patience for a few years to solve the 
great question of immortality. Rather, with that 
eternal life abiding in him, he will feel his union 
with it too profoundly to distress himself about 
the question. : 

But is Christianity natural or supernatural? 
And how, in an age like this, are we to defend 
the faith once delivered to the saints? By ex- 
emplifying it—by applying it. So long as you do 
not so present it as to engage men’s hearts, and 
win them to its practice, it is not of the slightest 
consequence whether you call it natural or super- 
natural. And if you can prevail on them to 
apply it, it will do them just as much good which- 
ever they call it. 

But how shall we act upon other men unless 
we can bring them first to accept, at least, some 
preliminary theories of nature and life? Friends, 
behind all theories stands a man—stands a com- 
mon nature. That is what we want to find; that 
is what we want to address. And it is very much 
alike in all men—orthodox and heterodox, Christian 
and secularist, theist and atheist. There is no 
theory so poor and shallow but that it is capable 
of being pushed into some vital fruit. There is 
no theory so sound and accurate but that it will 
stifle you if you shut yourself up init. Let the 
theory alone, and reach the man. 

I have often heard the counsel given to young 
ministers that they should consider their office, 
its solemn responsibilities and claims upon them, 
its-gravity, its dignity; and from one point of 
view this is just. Yet I would rather say, do not 
think much about your office. There is imminent 
danger that in the sincerest way you will come 
thus to be acting a part—a good part, perhaps ; 
a useful part, perhaps—but still not quite simple, 
not quite real. But think much about the actual 
world around ; about the actual conditions under 
which you must work; about the real ends you 
are working for. Hold them clearly and firmly 
before you, and you will not fail in sufficient 
incentives to earnestness, diligence, and sobriety. 

Happily we have fallen here not only on the 
true method of our work, buton that also which will 
give it ease and zest. One easily exhausts.all the 
changes possible on a set of propositions, but the 
suggestions of life are inexhaustible. A learned 
man—a doctor of divinity and head of a univer- 
si boleenta tomas Ne friend of mine that the entire 

&dl precisely 24) subjects for sermons, 
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How to steer | 


no more. I have never tried to verify this, though 
I believe, indeed, that the number of subjects for 
sermons the Bible contains is limited only by the 
capacity of the mind for receiving suggestions 
from it. But I am sure of this—every fresh ob- 
servation, every struggle, every temptation, every 
hope, every juncture of circumstances, every inter- 
locking of human relations affords endless sug- 
gestion for sermons. Our weariness and ennui, 
our emptiness, come just from our working, or 
attempting to work, with unrealities. Nothing is 
so fatiguing as to toss one’s arms about in a 
vacuum. Why? There is no resistance there. 
That is precisely the reasen. There is no resist- 
ance, therefore no reaction, no support. But when 
we work with realities we are in a medium that 
supports us. There is some pleasure, some satis- 
faction in dealing with real difficulties, real 
obstacles, even with real opposition. But what is 
discouraging and ruinous is to be always fighting 
phantoms that swarm back upon you just when 
you thought them laid. 


All day long they have been hacked and hewed, 
But all at night return to Odin’s hall woundless and fresh. 


We work too much in a vacuum. We work too 
much in a professional, artificial, fictitious realm. 
So but a few can care for what we do; so we are 
left alone; so we fail to rouse, about equally, 
interest or opposition. Our adversaries, our 
weapons, are alike unreal; therefore we are 
exhausted. Nothing seems to have freshness or 
purpose. We are tired of accomplishing nothing. 
Well, the remedy is ever in his own hands: who 
will use it. If we worked with real forces, if we 
accomplished something, we should not be so 
tired. Refreshment, variety, joy would visit us. 
We should not need to rack our brains for far- 
fetched, striking, paradoxical things. The simple 
and straightforward would serve our purpose. 
We should be striking enough by simply being 
accurate, original enough by being true, effective 
enough by being in contact with the actual. We 
should no longer be of those who “ walk in a vain 
show, and disquiet themselves in vain.” We 
should grasp substance. We should run and not 
be weary, walk and not faint. 


Endeavour thus to live, these rules regard, 
These helps solicit, and a steadfast seat 
Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air: 
Sons of the morning ! 

ra 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CARMARTHEN. 


The annual examination of the students of this 
College commenced on Monday, July 1, and con- 
tinued until the following Thursday. 

The deputation from the Presbyterian Board, 
London, comprised N. M. Tayler, Esq., and the 
Rey.-T..L. Marshall,.secretary.... The Rey. J. E. 
Manning, M.A., of Swansea, and J. C. A. Scott, 
Esq., M.A., of London, were the examiners. 

The following was the order of examination :— 

Monpbay, JULY IST. 

Latin, Second Year.—Professor Jones, M.A. 

Hebrew, Junior.—Professor G. Vance Smith, D D. 

Mental Science: Butler’s Analogy. — Professor 
Morgan. 

Hebrew, Third Year.—Professor G. Vance Smith. 

Genuineness, &c., of O. T. Books, First Year.—Pro- 
fessor Morgan. 


—— 


TUESDAY, JULY 2ND. 

Latin, Third Year.—Professor Jones. 

Natural Theology and Moral Science.—Professor 
Morgan, 

Greek, Junior.—Professor G. Vance Smith. 

Introduction to Pentateuch, &c., Fourth Year.—Pro- 
fessor Morgan. 

Hebrew, Second Year.—Professor G. Vance Smith. 

English History and Constitution.—Professor Morgan. 

Laws of Thought.—Professor Morgan. 

Natural Philosophy.—Professor Jones. 

Homiletics. —Professor Morgan. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 3RD. 

Latin, First Year.—Professor Jones. 

Introduction to Pentateuch, &c., Third Year.—Pro- 
fessor Morgan. 

Hebrew, Senior.—Professor G. Vance Smith. 

Logic.—Professor Morgan. 

Greek, Second Year.—Professor G. Vance Smith. 

Greek, Senior.—Professor Jones. 

Interpretation of Scripture, Seeond Year.—Professor 
Morgan. 

Ecclesiastical History, Second and Third Years.— 
Professor Morgan. 

Sermon.—Mr. Thomas. 

THURSDAY, JULY 4TH. 

Greek, Third Year.—Professor G. Vance Smith. 

Latin, Fourth Year.—Professor Jones. 

Geometry.—Professor Jones. 

Sermon,—Mr. Davies. 

Biblical Criticism, &c. (Sharpe Examination).—Pro- 
fessor G. Vance Smith. 

Distribution of Prizes, &c. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a large attend- 
ance in the library to witness the distribution of 
prizes. The Rev. T. L. MARSHALL presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was exactly twenty-five 
years ago since he first came down as a represen- 
tative of the Board. And as he looked around 
him he saw some almost as old as himself, whom 


then he had examined for admission to the Col- 
lege. Among the men that would ever be remem- 
bered with veneration in connection with that 
College were Dr. Lloyd, Mr. Davies, of Panteg, 
and Dr. Davison. It was a matter of more than 
ordinary satisfaction to himself that he had been 
privileged to take part in the appointment of all 
the Professors now connected with the College. 
He was secretary to the Board at the time the late 
venerated Stephenson Hunter was appointed, and 


| he had partly been the means of inducing his 


friend Dr. Vance Smith to accept the post he held 
at present, to which he brought a reputation of 
which any man might be proud. 


Dr. VANCE SMITH said they had carefully gone 
over the work done during the session, and the 
prizes had been distributed according to diligence, 
to work and attendance, as well as the results of 
the examination. 


The CHAIRMAN then distributed the prizes as 
follows :— 


Fourth Year—J. C. Thomas, first prize, £3 ; J. 
Davies and W. Parry, equal for the second prize, 
£1 and books ; W. Powell, books ; D. Williams, 
general diligence, books. 

Third Year—Esau Jones, first prize, £3; W. 
Thomas, second prize, £2 ; John T. Davies, Evan 
T. Jenkins, John Richards, W. H. Williams, John 
Hughes, and W. R. Williams, books. 

Second Year—Josiah Jones, first prize, £3; F. 
W. Morgan and D. Williams, equal for second 
prize, £1 each; Idrys Jones, Howell Lewis, Howell 
Powell, David Morgan, and John Evans, books. 

First Year—D. Jones, first prize, £3; T. Rees 
Williams, second prize, £2; J. Darwood, special 
mention; T. Evans, Evan I. Thomas, and T. Miles 
Evans, books. 

Mr. J. C. A. SCOTT referred to the competitions 
for the Berman scholarships. On this occasion 
there were three candidates for the Berman scho- 
larships, William Jones, from Llandyssul Gram- 
mar School, and David Jones and Evan Davies, 
both from Towyn Grammar School, and with Dr. 
Vance Smith’s permission they had been admitted 
into the College. He might say that William 
Joseph stands first, having 837 marks; David 
Jones was next, with 702 marks ; and Evan Davis 
had 457 marks. He should recommend that each 
be awarded a scholarship of £25 a year for two 
years. 

Mr. N. M. TAYLER said he had been better 
pleased with the examinations than he expected ; 
he should be able to carry back a tolerably good 
report. ‘ 

The Rev. J. E. MANNING pleaded with the stu- 
dents not to throw away their Hebrew Bibles when 
they left college; and when in college that they 
should not leave college work undone whilst going 
in for other examinations. He argued that they 
would be more able to influencemenif they studied 
the ancient classics, languages, and the humani- 
ties, than if they studied science alone. 

Dr. VANCE SMITH, in awarding the Sharpe 
prizes, said the answers were given very fully. But 
they had little difficulty in judging as to merits of 
the papers. There was a sum of £10 given by 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq., of London, and this was 
divided into three prizes. The first prize of £4 
was awarded to J. T. Thomas, and the remaining 
£6 was divided equally between John Davies and 
Thomas Parry. 

The Rev. KILSBY JONES, who was received with 
loud cheers, urged upon the Presbyterian Board, 
the Principal of the institution, and the professors, 
the necessity of making the English language a 
leading branch of study here, for Welshmen had 
now discovered that English was the language of 
white bread, of roast beef, and ofa great literature. 

The proceedings closed with prayer by the Rev. 
T. DAvIEs, of Carmarthen. 

> 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. J. C. 
Lunn has accepted a unanimous invitation from the 
Unitarian congregation at Loughborough to become 
their minister. 

BLACKPOOL.—The Unitarian Free Church here, 
having been transferred from the Missionary Conference 
to the East Lancashire Mission, the Rev. A. B. Camm 
has received a very hearty and unanimous invitation 
from the church and congregation to become the 
minister, and has accepted the same. Mr. Camm 
began his duties last Sunday, and preached to good 
congregations. In the morning the discourse was 
founded on the words, ‘‘I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in Thy likeness,” and the preacher showed that 
there was a divine discontent in the minds of the pro- 
gressive spirits in every age; not finding their heaven in 
the actual and realised, they aspired after the ideal and 
unseen. Reference was made to the letters that had 
appeared in the Christian World from young ministers 
who were outgrowing the dogmas they were pledged to 
preach, and the correspondence read like a ministers’ 
‘fagony column.” Mr, Camm expressed a wish that 
many who linger in the churches that have ceased to be 
a spiritual house could feel that Unitarianism is a 
sphere of freedom with no creed, an elastic organisation, 
and a broad basis of communion for fellowship in 
worship and work, 
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THE SHEPHERD'S SABBATH SONG. 


(From the German of Ludwig Uhland. Translated 
by J. T. M.) 
Gcp’s Sabbath day has come ; 
I am alone in pastures wide, 
One morning bell—and all beside 
Afar and near is dumb. 


To Him I bend the knee ; 
O sweet alarm, and secret thrill— 
How many are there hert that kneel, 
Unseen, and pray with me! 


Near and afar, the dome 
Of sky is clear and bright above, 
As if ’twould open wide with love; 
God’s Sabbath day has come. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


The increased size of the Unitarian Herald 
during the past six weeks has necessarily 
involved one-third increased cost. The 
most satisfactory way of covering this cost 
is by Douptinc the present circulation. 
Will you try in your locality to get for us 
DovuBLe the number of subscribers? Do, 
please ! 


OUR BIRMINGHAM AGENCY, 

In future our friends in Birmingham may obtain the 
HERALD from Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, Union- 
street, to whom orders should be given at once, or to the 
Special Agents at the various Chapels. 


Che Aniturian Herald. 


FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1878. 


A purer ‘Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! 
reveal its beauty and its power. 


WitirAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Let our ltves 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND FREE 
THEOLOGICAL TEACHING. 


Bur for the intrinsic gravity of the subject, the 
reply of the President of the Privy Council to 
the recent deputation which waited on him 
from Manchester New College, would be highly 
provocative of hilarity. There is an almost 
irresistible drollery in the absolute ignorance of 
the question which was displayed by the Duke 
of RicHMonpD and Gorpon. It was a veritable 
Chinese puzzle to his Grace ; and he evidently 
regarded his interviewers in the light of un- 
accountable mystics, or denizens of some 
asylum from which their keepers had unfor- 
tunately allowed them a temporary escape. 
Had they proposed to lay before him some 
question within the range of his mental activi- 
ties, such as the application of a new agricul- 
tural agent, he might have credited them with 
a certain degree of common-sense, and their 
arguments would have found access, more or 
less rapidly, to his ducal mind. It may be 
supposed, too, that his unacquaintance with 
the Aersonnel of the deputation was on a par 
with his indifference to the prayer of their 
memorial. He would readily have recognised 
the names of the successful horses for the last 
twenty years at Goodwood; but, to him, 
“Martineau” and ‘ Beard” and ‘ Drummond” 
were vox et preterea-nihil. That he should be 
impatient in listening and curt in reply was not, 
under these conditions, much to be marvelled 
at. But in the interests of free learning and 
of scientific truth it is indeed to be regretted 
that by the mere accident of his office, so vital 
a question should necessarily fall into his 
unfamiliar, not to say incompetent hands. It 

was perhaps to be expected that he should refer 
to Dr. Martineau as “the gentleman who spoke 
first,” and that he should be utterly unable to 
understand what was meant “by the professor 
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of theology summing up asa judge before a 
jury of students.” We trust, however, that the 
ill-success of this wise and consistent effort on 
the part of Manchester New College will not 
be taken too much to heart by its promoters. 
It is much to be regretted that considerations 
pertaining to the proposed charter for Owens 
College have been mixed up with the very 
Important question at issue. We earnestly 
hope that ere long a university may be estab- 
lished in Manchester, as we believe an 
enormous stimulus would thus be given to 
the higher education of this district and of the 
North of England. But altogether apart from 
this, it was surely a natural development,—a 
step along the line of the grand traditions of 
untrammelled research and unprejudiced teach- 
ing and learning—that a representative institu- 
tion like Manchester New College should seek 
to extend the application of its most honourable 
and characteristic principle. Either theology 
is, Or it is not, worthy the name of a science. 
If it is, how can the claim be gainsayed that it 
should be expounded by teachers unpledged to 
anything beyond fidelity to their own convic- 
tions, and be studied by learners uncommitted 
to any conclusions but such as are supported 
by adequate evidence? If, in lecturing on 
geology, truth be the only good of teacher and 
pupil, why should not languages, chronology, 
ethnology, and every branch of inquiry that 
bears on the science of religion, be allowed the 
same free course, and be pursued under the 
conditions regarded as essential in the pursuit 
of other departments of knowledge? There is, 
in fact, no tenable argument against a principle 
so manifestly sound and just. It may require 
prolonged agitation to command due respect 
for it from prejudiced or ducal minds ; but it 
will eventually win a triumphant, if tardy, 
recognition from a sagacious and instructed 
people. 


DR. VANCE SMITH ON THE SECOND 
ADVENT AND. . THE. CHURCH 
QUESTION. 

THE current number of the Wineteenth Century 
contains an article by Dr. Vance SmitTH on 
the Second Advent and the Church Question. 
On the expressions of the New Testament 
touching the expectation that Curist would 
come again, Dr. VANCE SMITH says: ‘No fair 
interpretation of such language can make it 
mean anything else but a visible return within 
no distant period to assume the office of the 
Messianic King. The efforts of some ex- 
pounders to put into such words the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or the outpouring of the Spirit, 
or the future triumphs of the Gospel, could 
not be tolerated except in obedience to the 
dictation of an established orthodoxy.” 

While observing that the characteristic and 
wide-spread belief respecting the Second 
Coming held by the early Church, and by the 
New Testament writers in particular, as not 
been fulfilled, Dr. SMITH sees in the Messianic 
idea, both in its growth and at its height, “an 
element of great power. Thus may we under- 
stand,” he says, “that the old Messianic idea, 
while it was destined in one sense to fall into 
oblivion and be no more, was yet capable of 
being the temporary vehicle, the efficient 
medium, by which much of the highest 
spiritual teaching should be published among 
men and conveyed to distant ages. It lent a 
vast motive power to the words of CHRIST. 
It has been the means of preserving for the 
world his high Example, and his admirable 
thoughts respecting Gon’s relation to man and 
man’s relation to Gop, respecting the divine 
will and human duty, and the providential 
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care and goodness of the Heavenly Father. 
The substance of Curist’s teaching, thus 
transmitted to our times and made the per- 
manent possession of multitudes, may be 
summed up in two words—the Fatherhood of 
Gop, the brotherhood of man. These, there- 
fore, we may hold fast, even while we dismiss 
from our thoughts much besides. And clinging 
to these, the primitive and permanent in the 
Christianity of Christ, we are CHRISTIANS in 
the only sense in which the name is worth 
retaining. And happy shall it be for the cause 
of Truth and Right, and for the world at large, 
when all Christian men shall at length rise up 
to the practical acceptance of these great ideas, 
and shall have learnt at last truly to put on the 
grace and beauty of the Christlike character.” 


Dr. SMITH’s more immediate purpose, in the 
present essay, is to unfold the argument urged 
by Professor Jowett in his Epistles of St. Paul, 
that such expectations of a second advent as 
were held by the writers of the New Testament 
were ‘inconsistent with an established ecclesi- 
astical order. A succession of bishops could 
have no meaning in a world that was to vanish 
away.” What is called the CHuRCH, in its 
organised development, was a kind of after- 
thought, worked out in the course of time, by 
post-apostolic men. It is no disparagement to 
the Church to point out that its origin was of 
this almost accidental character; but it is 
important, in view of questions of present 
interest, to observe “how largely Erastian in 
their beginnings were the great Christian 
Churches which now exist in the world.” The 
practical conclusion to which we are led is 
that “ what has been done in past times, and by 
our ordinary human methods of proceeding, in 
the way of founding, reforming, and regulating 
the Church, may properly be done agaim and 
now, so far as required.” The essay is, in fact, a 
refutation of the claim to a divine right on 
behalf of the Church. No basis for such a 
claim can be found in that primitive Society 
which lived in almost daily expectation of the 
end of the world. The subsequent history of 
Church legislation, particularly in England, 
was the action not of the Church by itself, but 
of the nation through its representatives. 

The national or political power, therefore, is 
but exercising its legitimate privilege in regu- 
lating and controlling ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments and _ institutions as it may deem best for 
the interest of the whole nation and the pro- 
motion of national unity, peace, and religion. 
But Dr. Vance SmitH does not stop here. 
His final aim is to render possible the adapta- 
tion of the Church to the wants of the people 
at the present day, so that it might be fitted to 
include the great mass of the population. He 
looks for something better than disestablish- 
ment. He thinks that one great and compre- 
hensive Church, organised by the nation itself, 
“would be a better and a grander thing than a 
multitude of sects separately organised, some- 
times meanly administered, too frequently in 
want of money, and_ perpetually Bios eh 
with one another for popular favour.” Once 
adandon the idea of Divine Right, and the 


question of comprehension is open. “A united - 


and common national Eatahisshaaet for all 
might be within our reac ; 

We would only point out here that compre- 
hension of diverse churches under one system 
of State support would not fulfil the idea of 
one great Church ; while, on the other hand, 
to realise the idea of one great Church, so long 
as diversity of belief exists, would mean the 
carrying out of the principle of the Leicester 
Conference. After the summary saa of 
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that principle by a body that might seer to 
have been so specially prepared for it by 
circumstances, old and new, as the Congre- 
gational Union, what is to be expected of the 
straiter sects of our British Christianity? If the 
Congregationalist would cease from his sectional 
union, the Methodist from his conference, and 
the Episcopalian from his convocation, and if 
they and others, as the people of England, 
should determine to carry out their religious 
arrangements through the ordinary channels of 
national action, then certainly a truly National 
Church would be possible. The moment they 
were ready for this, a National Church would, 
in effect, already exist. But that moment is 
not yet. The vision, we may venture to 
prophesy, will be a vision for many days. 

But Dr. VANcE SmitnH’s thoughtful essay, in 
all its parts, will be read and pondered by a 
wide circle of readers of all types of opinion, 
among whom its unprejudiced reasoning will 
have an influence for good, and may do not a 
little to hasten the coming of a day of better 
things. 


CHURCHES BY THE SEA. 


WE publish to-day a report of the meeting held 
at Scarborough, on Tuesday, to welcome the 
Rey. Denpy AcaTeE as the minister of West- 
borough Chapel. It may fitly serve as sug- 
gestive of some words on the importance to 
the cause of liberal religion of the churches of 
which the new church at Scarborough is the 
latest and one of the best specimens—churches 
by the sea. The thoughtful listener to the 
proceedings of a meeting like that of Tuesday 
may find in what he hears proof of a deter- 
mination on the part of the friends of liberal 
and real religion to adapt any congregational 
system to which they have been accustomed to 
the changing needs of a time of great 
changes, when to be indifferent to the changes 
which are going on, and slow to recognise the 
duties involved in them, is to condemn 
ourselves to a place in the rear of the great 
tush which characterises our movement now. 
Everybody goes to the sea, for days or weeks. 
Many people live at the sea-side, and run in by 
train to business, and the consequence is that 
a dispersion of our churches is constantly 
going on. Settled and well-organised congre- 
gations find first one family and then another 
retiring from them, and settling where health 
may be found, till, as it has been in some of 
our large towns, by the mere shifting of popu- 
lation, congregations disappear, and our duty 
of providing for them in fresh quarters becomes 
pressing. That it is a pressing duty—a duty 
of the self-preserving kind—is what we wish to 
urge on our readers just now. We must pro- 
vide for the spiritual views of the refugeés from 
our town congregations, or we certainly shall 
lose them as members of our liberal churches. 
How is it, we would ask our readers to con- 
.sider—how is it that the net result of all our 
mission work of every kind seems to be so 
small ?—that course of lectures succeeds to 
course of lectures, and campaign against the 
enemies of free thought in religion to campaign, 
and yet, in the end, the number of adherents 
of the free churches remains very much 


the same that it has been for the last 
fifty years? It is that the gains made 
by argument and example are lost by 


neglect. We are fairly skilled in catching, but 
ignorant of the art of keeping adherents to our 
cause. If this should be thought to be too 
strong a statement, let it be said that we are 
but just awaking to the necessity that there is 
for making houses of faith for those who join 


our religious families. It was not a compliment 
which was paid to the young ladies of a certain 
society when they were described as skilful in 
making nets, but bad at making cages. We 
can pass the compliment, such as it is, to some 
of our societies, and apply it to ourselves. It 
is a method of retention that we need to seek 
now more even than plans for securing converts 
to our views. And, when we come to study 
the secret of our losses, do we not find—does 
not every minister of a town congregation 
know, by an experience which is at least to 
him a sad one—that it is for want of churches 
by the sea, like that which our Scarborough 
friends have founded, that much of our loss of 
numbers comes ? 

How often is a minister of a Manchester, 
or Leeds, or Sheffield church obliged to tell 
himself some such tale as this: A family, on 
which he has learned to depend for help in all 
his congregational affairs, for attendance, and 
advice, and help in the congregational work, is 
obliged, by the failure of health of some of its 
members, to take a house at the sea-side. 
They have no intention of turning their back 
on their old faith and practice; but gradually, 
and in consequence of the very qualities which 
had made them useful members of a congre- 
gation, they are led to do so. They have 
learned to depend on attendance on public 
worship, and as Sunday comes round they go 
to church or chapel, and gradually become 
accustomed to the creeds and the opinions 
from which they once shrank away. They 
have been taught that they ought to work for 
others, to visit the sick and help the poor; but 
at the sea-side they find that, except as members 
of some organisation, they cannot carry on the 
work. The clergyman is glad to enlist them as 
teachers in his Sunday school, or the Inde- 
pendent minister welcomes them to his class. 
They find themselves much at home with those 
whose ways and thoughts once seemed strange 
to them : now it is the church of liberal thought 
which has grown to seem strange and un- 
welcome like. They were lost to its cause. It 
is in view of facts of this kind that it has at 
last been learned that some of our best and 
truest work may be done, not in the manufac- 
turing town and comely village, but at the sea- 
side, that energy has to “ flit” with “ flitting” 
families, and that churches must be founded 
in the new centres to which the needs of health 
and recreation attract so many people now. 
The success of our church at Southport—a 
success which was manifest at the beginning of 
the attempt, and which has known no check— 
should encourage those who are founding 
churches at Scarborough and at Blackpool 
now. 

At Southport the Portland-street Chapel has 
become the spiritual home of many who, if no 
chapel had been built in Southport, would have 
fallen away into Methodism or Churchism, 
leaving the church of their early years. It 
would not be far wrong, too, to say that by a 
single sea-side church, with its attraction for 
those who belong to orthodox churches, who if 
they were at home would never enter its doors, 
but at the sea-side, in the general detachment 
from old habits, venture “ just to see what this 
Unitarianism is like,” more converts to our 
cause are made than we count on as the fruits 
of many mission centres and long and frequent 
lecture courses. 

We commend these thoughts about the 
work of our sea-side churches to our readers, 
adding by way of practical suggestion, that if it 
be true that it is of importance to our cause 
that churches like those of Scarborough, Black- 
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pool, and Southport should be in existence, 
then it becomes a clear duty of all of us to 
forward their work so faras we can, by attend- 
ing their services when we visit the sea-side 
resorts in which they are found, by contributing 
to their funds gifts which shall in some hand- 
some way represent our estimate of the import- 
ance to our cause of the work which they 
undertake. It is no less than a work of 
gathering some of our sheep, who, without 
them, would surely be lost in the large folds of 
our orthodox rivals. 


A JEWISH CONFERENCE. 


Our contemporary, the /ew7sh World, an- 
nounces that during the month of August a 
conference will meet at Paris, at which repre- 
sentatives of the most important Jewish societies 
in Europe will be present. Convened by the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, the aims of this 
conference will be the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Jews all over the known world, 
and the debates which will take place will most 
probably be extremely interesting and valuable, 
The object will be not only the domestic 
amelioration of the lot of the Jews living in 
uncivilised States, but also legislative reform in 
such countries as Spain, Sweden, Norway, and 
Eastern Europe, where the Statute Books are 
still disgraced by illiberal laws. It must be 
remembered that in agitating for such repeal, 
the Conference will only ask that the Jew 
shall be recognised as a man like his fellows, 
with an equal right, as VoLTarrE has observed, 
a la liberté, a la protection des lois et & la pro- 
priéte des beins. The Jewish World says 
that “the Conference, if well attended, will 
be able to effect much good. The ex- 
tension of the Alliance and its educa- 
tional establishments will undoubtedly be very 
beneficial, and we are glad to see that the 
improvement of the condition of the Eastern 
Jews by means of agricultural and industrial 
employment will alsobe discussed. It 
is interesting to observe that statistical ques- 
tions will receive some attention, and we must 
say that altogether not only do we anticipate 
much substantial benefit to the Jewish com- 
munity from this conference, but we hope to 
receive from its deliberations information of an 
enduring value.” 


JOTTINGS. 


I do not see what a nation loses in reputation 
or in safety by keeping its conduct in its own 
power.—Burke. 

Truth is the most powerful thing in the world, 
since fiction can only please by its resemblance 
to it.— Shaftesbury. 

“Thou shalt not get found out” is not one 
of God’s commandments, and no man can be 
saved by trying to keep it.—LZeonard Bacon. 

No author can foresee the influence his works 
will have, either for good or for evil, for they 
excite every species of mind, and kindle the 
inflammable.— Lichter. 

There is a species of cactus, from whose 
outer bark, if torn by an ignorant person, 
exudes a poisonous liquid ; but the natives, 
who know the plant, strike to the core, and 
there find a sweet refreshing juice that renews 
their strength.— Margaret Filler. 

Be up and doing, fill up every hour,-leav- 
ing no crevice of craving for a remorse or a 
repentance to creep through afterwards. Let 
not the mind brood on self; save it from 
speculation, from those stagnant moments in 
which the awful teachings of the Spirit grope 
into the unfathomable unknown, and the heart 
torments itself with questions which are 
insoluble except to an active life. For the 
awful future becomes intelligible only in the 
light of a felt and active present—F W. 
Robertson. 
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When you happen to be ruffled and put out 
of humour by any cross accident, retire imme- 
diately into your reason, and do not suffer your 
passion to overule you a moment; for the 
sooner you recover yourself now, the better 
you will be able to guard yourself for the 
future.— Defoe. 

Any increase of the sum of our enjoyments 
almost invariably produces a wish to com- 
municate them. An _ over-indulged human 
being is ruined by being taught to think of 
nobody but himself, but a human being, at once 
gratified and made tothink of others, learns to 
add to his very pleasures in the act of dimin- 
ishing them.—Lezgh Hunt. 

It is told of Brutus, that when he fell on his 
sword, after the battle of Philippi, he quoted a 
line of Euripides: ‘“O virtue! I have followed 
thee through life, and I find thee at last but a 
shade.” I doubt not the hero is slandered by 
this report. The heroic soul does not sell its 
justice and its nobleness. It does not ask to 
dine nicely, and to sleep warm. ‘The essence 
of greatness is the perception that virtue is 
enough. Poverty is itsornament. It does not 
need plenty, and can very well abide its loss.— 
Emerson. 


Asa king of Bactria, so runs the Eastern 
story, was pursuing the chase one day, he felt 
hungry, and sat down to eat. And while he 
was eating, a bee came, seized a morsel of bread, 
and flew slowly away with it. Wondering 
thereat, the king followed the bee, which led 
him to where sat ona bough a sparrow blind 
of both eyes, which opened its beak wide so 
soon as it heard the bee’s humming. And the 
bee broke the bread into three pieces, fed the 
bird with them, and then flew away. When 
the king saw this wondrous work of God, he 
renounced all earthly ties, and gave himself up 
to the All-true.—/ndian Mirror. 


—— 


THE BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


THE annual meeting of the Beard Memorial 
Union was held on Thursday evening, July 4th, 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester. Rev. William 
Gaskell, M.A., in the chair. The hall was filled 
in every part. 

Mr. W. C. Bowle (hon. secretary) read the 
report for the year, which stated that the Union 
had been in existence 14 months, and its success 
had been greater than many of its most ardent 
promoters anticipated. At the meeting held in 
July, 1877, there were 77 members on the roll 
who had subscribed, or who had promised sub- 
scriptions. Seventeen new members have been 
added during the year; and on the whole they 
had been verysuccessful. The committee hope that 
members will endeavour to inform their friends 
respecting its true nature and object. Its position 
in Manchester is unique ; there is no other associ- 
ation formed on its basis. Its aim is to become 
a kind of Social Union, in which ministers, 
students, lady and gentlemen members, those who 
belong to any church or no church, may meet and 
discuss questions relating to all that concerns 
intellectual, moral, social, and spiritual welfare. 

Mr. E. GOLLAND (hon. treasurer) stated that 
the balance sheet showed excess of expenditure 
of £1. 1s. 11d. over the income. 

On the motion of Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, 
seconded by Mr. WILLIAM Ross, the report and 
balance sheet were adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. JOHN THOMAS, the 
officers were appointed. 

Rey. HAROLD RYLETT moved, and E. C. 
HARDING, Esq., seconded, the following resolu- 
tion: “That the Beard Memorial Union pro- 
foundly regrets that its first annual meeting should 
be saddened by the absence of one of its honorary 
vice presidents—the Rev. T. E. Poynting—whose 
warm sympathy contributed so largely to the 
establishment of the Union, and who, by the 
catholicity of his spirit and the richness of his 
intellect, assisted so much to realise the primary 
object of the Union, and by the simplicity and 
truthfulness of his personal character, served to 
encourage the young and sustain the old in the 
arduous work of living noble lives.” The resolu- 
tion was adopted, and it was ordered to be 
forwarded to Mrs. Poynting. 

At the instance of Rev. J. BLACK, M.A., a vote 
of thanks was given to the trustees of the Memo- 
rial Hall for their kindness in allowing the Union 
to meet in the building. 

The Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. (president), 
occupied the remainder of the evening with “A 
Talk upon the Lancashire Dialect.” He rapidly 
traced the origin of the dialect, showing its rela- 


tion to the primitive stock of languages, and 
illustrating the different points by examples taken 
from various writings and from the ordinary talk 
of Lancashire people. He told many amusing 
anecdotes derived from his own experience and 
from his wide acquaintance with the writers of 
the district, from whom he read several extracts. 
The audience seemed quite delighted with the 
treat provided for them by the president. 

On the motion of Rev. G. RIDE, seconded by 
Mr. HOLLAND, a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Gaskell. 

At the close of the meeting several new mem- 
bers joined the Union. 


THE MISSIONARY ‘CONFERENCE. 


This Conference was continued on Thursday 
and Friday last, the Rev. HENRY WILLIAMSON 
in the chair. 

The following resolution, moved by the Rev. 
J. C. STREET, and seconded by the Rev. A. 
CHALMERS, was passed unanimously :—“ That 
we deplore the loss which the Conference has sus- 
tained during the past year in the deaths of the 
Revs. T: E. Poynting and F. Ashton. The 
former had been actively associated with the Con- 
ference from the date of its establishment, and 
had largely contributed to its usefulness by his 
wise, reverent, and judicious counsels; and the 
latter had recently identified himself with it, and 
given evidence of being a valuable co-worker in 
its operations. That we record our deep sense of 
the beauty and religious sweetness of their lives, 
and our gratitude to Almighty God for having 
raised up among us men whose example is our 
inspiration, and whose memory will survive to 
enrich and bless our churches. In the remem- 
brance that they have passed on to the more im- 
mediate presence of the infinite and loving God, 
we would go forth in their spirit to the duty which 
lies before us.” 

A novel feature in the Conference was the ad- 
mission of a lady, for the first time, to member- 
ship. This was Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, Univer- 
salist evangelist, whose presence added no little 
to the interest and pleasantness of the meeting. 

Mrs. SOULE, in response to a call from the Pre- 
sident, said that she had to form a church in the 
town of Elizabeth, in New Jersey, which they in 
America called a foreign country because it was 
so much behind the times, for it was one of the 
most Conservative towns in New Jersey. In that 
town the Presbyterians were the aristocratic party, 
but the preaching was exceedingly narrow. It 
happened in 1877 that a few people became so 
dissatisfied with the narrow sermons to which they 
were obliged to listen that they determined to 
form themselves into a little association for the 
purpose of having broader preaching. There were 
only about 32 such persons in all to be found in 
the city, and amongst them there were Unitarians, 
Universalists and Broad Church, and one 
Swedenborgien, one Episcopalian, one Presby- 
terian, one Baptist. They called them- 
selves the United Liberal Christian Asso- 
ciation—they didn’t pretend to be a church or 
parish, they simply wanted preaching and 
worship that didn’t offend them. She had a small 
confession of faith or creed consisting of three 
little articles of agreement, which were drawn up 
to the effect that they all believed in one God and 
Father, and that they made the Bible the standard 
of their faith, and believed in the future life, and 
associated themselves formutual worship. Theyhad 
ministers from New York, and, she added, I went 
to preach regularly on Sunday evenings (according 
to request) in December ; but I told them I could 
not afford to get up two sermons each week for 
what they paid me. They wished me to preach 
what would do them good, and I read them 
sermons of various preachers. I preached ethical 
sermons, the basis of which was Liberal 
Christianity’ It was remarkable for New Jersey 
to have a woman coming to the town, and it was 
an equally dreadful thing to have this Liberal 
Christian Association in Elizabeth. One man 
met me as I came from the pulpit, and asked me 
if I had read what St. Paul said, and I said “ Yes, 
shut up your Testament, I know what St. Paul 
meant better than you do.” We had a great 
variety of opinion, but nevertheless, united our- 
selves socially and spiritually, and were all the 
better for these services. We sometimes met 
together afterwards to discuss the various points 
of difference, but always in a most Christian 
spirit. Mrs. Soule was therefore satisfied that 
there was a basis of religious fellowship, though 
perhaps it was difficult to find; but we should 
not find it until we could strip religion of those 
uncouth garments with which men had covered 
it, and array it in the seamless robe in which 
Christ arrayed it. Religion became simpler to 
her every day as she dressed it in the original 
words as they were given to us by Christ, and in 
them she felt that she should find a basis of 
religious thought. 


grovelling dogmatism on the subject, theology 


The other new members were Revs. John 
Moore, English Crooks, Richard Pilcher, B.A., 
and William Mitchell. On behalf of the Con- 
ference, a cordial welcome was extended to them 
by Rev. J. McDowell. 

The following officers were appointed for the 
ensuing year :—President, Rev. J. C. Lunn; 
Treasurer, Rev. E. W. Hopkinson ; Secretary, 
Rev. J. G. Slater; Auditor, Mr. J. Phillips; Com- 
mittee, Revs. J. Black, N. Green, J. McDowell, 
W. G. Cadman, and J. T. Marriott. 

After a discussion on the question of continuing 
missionary operations, it was moved and carried 
“That the committee be desired to consider the 
advisability of undertaking fresh missionary 
operations in some suitable locality.” 

On Friday, after prayer by the Rev. J. C. Lunn, 
the President asked the Rev. WM. MELLOR to 
read a paper on “ The Basis of Religious Fellow- 
ship,” which will appear in an early number of ~ 
the Herald. 

A lively discussion followed, in which the 
speaiers were Revs. J. C. Street, W. Mitchell, 
A. Chalmers, C. H. Osler, G. Ride, J. C. Lunn, 
and Mrs. Soule. Rev. Wm. Mellor was called on 
to reply, and then 

Rev. JOHN CUCKSON read a paper on 

THEISM: THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Introduction. 

The age in which we live is remarkable ‘for its 
intellectual activity. In all branches of study, 
research was never more extensive in its scope, 
or more thorough in its processes. No depart- 
ment of thought is sheltered from fearless criti- 
cism. And in theology the time is passed, or is 
rapidly passing for respecting in argument or 
utterance dogmas which rest altogether upon 
tradition, or upon the mere assurance of privileged 
persons. Claims to infallibility of judgment are 
treated as idle presumptions, and the plea that 
certain subjects in no sense come within the pro- 
vince of reason, or are too sacred for inquiry, has 
lost its power over the more robust intellects of 
our time. It may be said that the roth century 
has no respect for assumptions. Moreover, it is 
not contented with the discussion of what may be 
called secondary questions, but pushes its investi- 
gations beyond and probes to their very roots 
those primary truths upon which vast systems of 
religious doctrine have been built, as upon a sure 
foundation. Matters which once formed the. 
subjects of serious controversy have sunk into 
utter insignificance and have ceased to possess 
any interest for vigorous minds, and if one thing 
more than another indicates the power and grasp. 
of the modern intellect, it is the nature of the 
truths upon which it fastens its observation. 
Doctrines which once excited fierce debate are 
now spent forces, and subje¢ts of deeper moment 
have taken their place. The trinity or unity of 
persons in the Godhead, the transubstantiation 
or consubstantiation of the body and blood of 
Christ inthe bread and wine ofthe Eucharist; the 
fallibility or infallibility of scripture; these were the 
topics which engaged the attention of the best - 
thinkers and scholars years ago. Now they are sel- 
dom noticed except by the small champions of sec- 
tarian orthodoxy or heresy. _ The intellectual con- 
flicts of the present hour are waged without com- 
promise over ideas and principles of far deeper 
value. They affect questions which involve the 
existence of religion. Science is questioning 
theology in a fashion which enforces attention and 
demandsa reply. “ Tell us truly,” men say, “ Do 
you know anything about God? Is there any 


evidence in physical nature, or in human history _ 


to establish the conviction that an intelligent and 
moral being lives in the one and directs the other? 
We do not want high-flown spiritualism, or low 


nf? 


furnishes both in abundance; but give us 


some solid ground upon which we can stand and _ 
say, this is ‘accurate, scientific, conclusive testimony — 


to the soundness and reality of the fundamental ; 
truths of religion.” These and similar questions — 
are being presented with great force and skill, 


not merely by the metaphysician and the natural — 
philosopher, but also by clear-headed and devout ~ 


thinkers in the less cultivated ranks of society, - 
and the theologian can no more dispute the right 


rere 
: 
y 
2 
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to put such questions than he can escape them — 


when they are put to him; for if there is muc 
the scepticism of modern thought that is 
and captious, there is much also that is grave ¢ 
earnest. The former may be treated with 


Pri 


ference, but the latter is of a nature to command — 


respect. It is the fashion just now to make 
cal apologies for the existence of religious t 
and the opinion is widely spread that the id 
God does not admit of being proved. — 
theologians readily assent to this admission, 
precate argument in defence of this importa 
truth, and imagine that in so doing they in 
steps to protect the faith. ‘‘ But,” says Se 5 
Flint in the Baird Lecture for 1876, "ud 
weighty seem to me these words of one 
most distinguished of living German 
gio, ons 7 una ae 


ips 
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phers, ‘the proofs for the existence of God coin- 
cide with the grounds for the belief in God ; they 
are simply the real grounds of the belief estab- 
lished and expounded in a scientific manner. If 
there be no such proofs, there are also no such 
grounds ; anda belief which has no ground, if 
possible at all, can be no proper belief, but an 
arbitrary, self-made, subjective opinion. Yes, re- 
ligious belief must sink to the level of the mere 
illusion or fixed idea of a mind which is insane, if 
contradicted by all reality, all facts scientifically 
established and the theory of the universe which 
such facts support and justify.” It is surely a 
confession of weakness to assume or to allow it to 
be inferred, that religious ideas rest upon mere 
hypothesis, and not upon natural and ascertainable 
fact. The religious thinker eschews all hypothesis 
as scrupulously as the good man eschews evil. 
He is far from doing all his business on credit, 
from speculating on fictitious capital; he must 
have facts, good substantial facts, as the founda- 
tion of his beliefs. He does not undertake to 
manufacture truth, nor-does he profess to have 
any means of discovering it which are not equally 
within the reach of every man who will, but use 
his faculties to advantage. Theism is nothing 
more than a theory of the universe which answers 
to the facts of the universe so far as those facts 
are known. Itis of necessity imperfect, and is 
for ever open to amendment, but it may be very 
true in substance notwithstanding, far truer even 
from the scientific standpoint than the material- 
istic theory, which some would substitute for it. 
We have neither the facts nor the faculties for the 
elaboration of a theory of the world and of life, 
which shall cover and explain all phenomena, 
answer every dgubt, and allay every fear. The 
worlds of matter and of man are the data on 
which the theist reasons, and sensible of the vast- 
ness of the field of observation, and conscious of 
the limits of his own power, he is contented with 
that view of the universe which interprets the 
largest number of facts, and which at the same 
time best meets the intellectual and moral neces- 
sities of his own nature. The phenomena of life 
are the same to him as to the Atheist and to the 
Agnostic, the processes of investigation are similar, 
but the conclusions are different, and the thought- 
ful must judge as to the respective value of the 
conflicting theories. 


It will be my object to present to you within 
the time allotted to me, such a view of the 
theistic argument as will serve to show the place 
it occupies in the controversies of our time. We 
will review the subject under the following heads : 


1. The Design argument in support of Theism; 
the argument which is based on the essential pro- 
perties and relations of things. 


2. The Moral and Religious argument—the 
theistic reasoning which is established ‘upon the 
recognition of a moral will in the universe, upon a 
distinct sense of moral accountability in man, and 
upon the existence and requirements of a religious 
sentiment. 


_ 3. The efficiency of Theism as an intellectual 
interpretation of the universe ; as an authority in 
morals, as the basis of practical religion. 


The Design Argument. 


It is not necessary in addressing an audience 
such as I have the honour to speak to, to enter 
upon an examination of the relative worth of the 
different modes in which the arguments for the 
existence of God proceed. They are commonly 
of two kinds—the a ~rior7 and the a fosterior?. 
The metaphysical or a priori argument rests on 
conclusions deduced from axioms and definitions, 
abstract relations, onpremisesarbitrarily assumed, 
and whatever cogency there may be in this method 
of reasoning, it is not that which appeals with 
most force to the popular mind, nor is it that 

‘which yields the deepest satisfaction. Indeed 
there is much truth in the couplet from Pope’s 
Dunciad, which declares that he who takes 

The high priori road 

Will reason downward till he doubts of God. 
The a@ fostertorz or inductive method has the 
merit of being more easily apprehended and more 
conclusive, although it has been the fashion among 
metaphysicians to set little value upon it. In this 
argument everything depends upon our idea of the 
nature of things and of the relations in which 
they stand one to another. The universe may be 


_ defined as an organism with life and direction 


ir 


-* 


_ mental and moral. 


outside it, or as an organism with life and direc- 
tion within. Whichever view be taken, it is first 
of all necessary that we should determine whether 
the organism, in its nature and properties, is 
wholly material, or whether it is in a sense 
dualistic, the for being material, the force being 
Here it seems to me lies the 


gist of the controversy between the two great 


schools of thought. Is the universe resolvable 
eo, Passe atoms and their properties and all 
life into atomic motion? or is there behind the 
visible organism, the material bodies and forms of 


athe. 


“are Agnostics. 


life an inherent force whose properties are intelli- 
gence and will? The idea that the universe is a 
vast machine upon which the inventor or contriver 
looks from a distance, and with which he is occa- 
sionally concerned has lost its hold upon thought- 
ful minds, but the other idea that the universe is 
an organism full of intellectual and moral energy 
is being held with ever-growing clearness and 
tenacity, and held too as science not less than as 
theology. Even science cannot dissociate mind 
from matter, or relinquish belief in a Reality which 
is not ourselves. It is compelled to recognise the 
existence and the action of energies entirely dif- 
ferent from those classed as material. And the 
scientific theologian treads on secure ground when 
he asserts that the vital force which underlies all 
life is psychical and not molecular, and that a 
psychical force is the only force equal to the pro- 
duction and maintenance of the universe as we 
find it. On every hand investigation is bound to 
supplement the physical mechanism by the recog- 
nition of an inherent entity, which uses it. Phy- 
sical phenomena are wholly inexplicable without 
it. The amusing story related by Professor 
Tyndall of a German peasant who in the early days 
was taken to see the performance of a loco- 
motive, and puzzled to find the secret of its motion 
exclaimed, “Es mussen doch Pferde darin sein,” 
“there must be horses inside,” illustrates a deep- 
lying truth. More than one philosopher facing 
the great problem of the universe has ventured a 
conjecture quite as amusing. The force with 
which the peasant was most familiar was horse- 
power ; the force with which not a few philoso- 
phers are best acquainted is molecular power, and 
to my mind the peasant’s supposition that the 
locomotive was moved by a horse from the inside 
is quite as reasonable in its way as the supposition 
that an atom, or any combination of atoms is 
equal to the production and maintenance of the 
universe. 


But beyond the recognition in nature and 
life of a Power which is not ourselves science 
does not go. Nota few of the foremost scientists 
They start from the axiom that 
causes are unknowable, only effects being know- 
able, andthey urge that whatever may be the 
nature of the vital force or the psychical principle 
there is no occasion for science to moot the ques- 
tion. The phenomena are alone cognisable ; it is 
with them alone that science concerns itself, 
leaving to ontology the phantom-search after 
causes. Our search should not be after the 
unknown .X, but its known functions. The 
validity of this reasoning rests entirely upon the 
soundness of its axiom that effects do not predi- 
cate causes. Is this true? If the ordinary 
methods of thought have any authority it cannot 
be, for in nearly all our intellectual and moral 
judgments, in the deductions of science and in 
our estimates of the nature of intellectual and 
moral things, we adopt an entirely different axiom. 
The man of science busied with research among 
material phenomena and ignoring entirely the 
unphenomenal in life, fails to find any cause at 
all, or postulates a cause in every respect akin to 
the phenomena which are supposed to be its 
effects. Devoted entirely to the pursuit of physi- 
cal science, to the study of the earth’s strata ; of 
the combinations of the elements, or of the struc- 
ture and action of muscular fibres and nerve cells, 
he finds no pulse of spiritual life and he interprets 
the connection of thought with nerve as an identity 
of thought and nerve. What is this but arguing 
the nature of a cause from the nature of its effects? 
The theologian does nothing more. The differ- 
ence between the two lies here, that while the one 
developes an interest in things thal lie at the base 
of existence, the other is concerned with the glo- 
rious things which are its crown and ornament. 
The conviction that the world had an intelligent 
author is as simple, direct and valid as that any 
statue, painting, or book had an intelligent author. 
But further, effects not only predicate the exist- 
ence but the nature of causes. Our thoughts and 
actions are not merely the effects of a psychical 
power within us, but they are evidence also of the 
nature and properties of that power. How do we 
judge of the extent and quality of Shakespeare's 
genius except by a study of his immortal tragedies 
and comedies? How do we determine the char- 
acter of inventive skill except by an examination 
of its productions? Consciously or unconsciously 
weare perpetually arguing from effects to causes. Are 
we not justified, then, in inferring from the order 
and adaptations which everywhere abound in the 
universe, from the nature of things, and from the 
intellectual relations in which they stand, the 
existence of a power equal to the production of 
its own phenomena? Mind alone is sufficient to 
account for order, proportion, and law, for the 
co-ordination of parts into. a whole, and _ the 
adaptation of means to an end. If we refer them 
to anything else, the reference is essentially con- 
trary to reason, and altogether inadequate. To 
execute a purpose, to fulfil an evident design, 
implies the existence of an intelligent, forecasting 


mind ; and, if the facts of the universe conspire 
to prove the existence of such a mind, then the 
world ceases to be the theatre in which mechanical 
forces exercise unspiritual functions, and becomes 
the realised thought of God. The universe is a 
divine thought-plan, organised in matter, and 
published through all the infinitudes of space. 
Atom is held to atom, and star to star in a tissue 
of thought-created and intellectual relations ; and 
we see throughout a flow of intelligent force, a 
tide of advancing power, which makes for wisdom, 
beauty, and righteousness, a stream of ever-rising 
tendency, disclosing from first to last the existence 
and action of a constant forecasting, progressive, 
and realising purpose. 


The form we give to a Being so vast will of 
necessity be largely determined by two things— 
the point of view from which we take our obser- 
vation, and the mood and temper of our own 
minds. It is impossible to frame a definition of 
such a Being that shall fully represent all our 
thought. God is manysided, and his nature is too 
vast to be compressed within any terms, however 
comprehensive. Even when we stand on the 
highest point of observation we see him but in 
part. Our knowledge must of necessity be in- 
adequate, but it does not follow that it is not true 
as far as it goes. If we may not comprehend 
God, there is no reason why we should not 
apprehend him. Who can comprehend space 
and time? There are heights in each of these 
which we can never climb. Stretch your con- 
ceptions to the utmost you are still at the centre, 
and not at the circumference. Yet our ideas of 
space and time are true, distinct, and clear— 
though not including the whole of either, they yet 
include nothing that is not space and time. So 
of all other things, and so of God. What space 
is we know, what time is we know, and the 
element of infinitude does not change their nature. 
In like manner, though we may not comprehend 
God’s omnipotence, we may realise it from our 
knowledge of his power; and though we cannot 
grasp his omniscience, we may apprehend his 
intelligence ; though we may not comprehend his 
omnipresence, we may realise it by his presence. 
How different in magnitude is the star in the lake 
from its original in the sky ; yet the resemblance 
is real—the water reflects the form mirrored upon 
it, does not twist, misshape, or distort it ; and so 
the various images which help us to a conception 
of God are in their degree faithful reflectors of 
his nature and ways. Take, for instance, the ideas 
of personality and impersonality. They are both 
true as applied to God. There are points of view 
from which the idea of God’s personality is 
entirely lost, but there are other points from 
which it is most prominent. Fix your eye on the 
vast, the boundless in nature, and it is almost 
impossible to associate the idea of personality 
with the scene. When God is apprehended by 
the artist as the life and beauty of the world, or 
by the scientist as an all-pervading force, or by 
the poet as an omnipresent and invisible spirit ; 
whenever, in fact, men contemplate the unoutlined 
and indefinite, the idea of personality sinks entirely 
from view. The materialistic pantheism of the 
man of science, and the spiritualistic pantheism 
of the poet, such as is found in Shelley’s 
“ Adonais” and “ Alastor,” are very natural, and 
almost inevitable. There are moments in the 
experience of most men when such views possess 
a peculiar charm, when the individual loses self- 
consciousness, and becomes 

*€ As one that in a vision floats 
Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 
Upon resplendent clouds.” 
But let the view be changed, and for the bound- 
less and mysterious universe substitute the wants, 
struggles, hopes, and sorrows of mankind, and 
then self-consciousness returns, and with it the 
conception of a personal and sympathetic. God. 
Religion in any sense characteristically distinct 
from philosophy, poetry, or art, is impossible, 
except upon the recognition of the element of 
truth, which lies in the conception of God's 
personality. Men would not long appeal to empty 
space, or waste Godward thoughts upon unsym- 
pathising power. Our nature demands a pledge 
of divine communication between the soul and 
the Supreme—a responsive relation, a real spiritual 
intercourse between mind and mind. And this it 
experiences in meditation and in prayer, In a 
sudden inspiration quickening the mind, or a 
sudden peace descending on the heart in reply to 
the soul’s aspiration and appeal, in a new strength- 
ening of the will, in the advent of fresh courage 
and the birth of new hopes. These are expert- 
ences which irresistibly compel the recognition of 
a personal Being in nature and in life. Meditate 
upon the goodness that diffuses blessings through 
so many channels ; reflect upon the wisdom which 
directs steps that sometimes seem undirected ; 
search the heart and have commerce with holy 
thoughts and emotions; try to interpret human 
necessities, human joys and sorrows, and it is 
impossible to escape the conviction of a personal 
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God, or to avoid the sentiment and language of 

devotion. 
There sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
‘The realm of spiritual mysteries. 
The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours ; 
The low and dark horizon lifts 
To light, the scenic terror shifts. 
The breath of a diviner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer: 
That all our sorrow, pair, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about. 
And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 
With smile of trust and folded hands 
Che passive soul in waiting stands 
‘To feel as flowers the sun and dew 
The one true life its own renew. 
The Moral and Religious Argument. 

But there is more in the universe than intel- 
lectual force and order: there is force which 
admits only of a moral interpretation. If the 
physical facts of nature refer us back to a Being 
invested with intelligence equal to the production 
and maintenance of all phenomena, so the moral 
facts lead us to the recognition of a primary moral 
agent. The reign of order extends beyond the 
domain of physical nature ; it pushes its authority 
over the fields of human history. It is appre- 
hended by conscience. In and through an awak- 
ened and active conscience men seize the moral 
relations in which they stand. And the first 
conviction that grows out of our moral experience 
is the conviction that there are great moral laws 
which we did not make, and cannot unmake. 
Keeping them we act with the scheme and tend- 
ency of things, and are blessed : transgressing them, 
we act against the scheme and moral constitution 
of things, and are rebuked and punished. . There 
is a moral will outside us of which conscience is 
a delegated authority. The human conscience 
does not pretend to give a law of its own, but is 
contented to interpret and apply a higher law, 
from which it derives all its authority. Through 
our own moral nature we apprehend the existence 
and the supremacy of a moral will above us. 
“Without a moral nature of our own,” says 
Professor Flint, “we could not recognise the 
moral character and government of God. We 
might tremble before his power, or we might 
admire his skill; but his righteousness would be 
hidden from us, his moral laws would be meaning- 
less to us, and their sanctions would be merely a 
series of physical advantages and physical dis- 
asters.” The human will and its law are felt to 
be distinct and separate ; they are often in antag- 
onism the one to the other; and all our moral 
emotions spring from their harmony or their 
opposition. But we do not stop at the recognition 
of a moral law in life. Neither our satisfaction at 
right-doing nor our remorse at wrong-doing is 
intelligible, if we regard the foundation of right- 
eousness aS a mere impersonal law. All our 
moral emotions pre-suppose the existence and 
cognisance of a personal will invested with moral 
attributes. In his “Grammar of Assent” Dr. 
Newman says: “Inanimate things cannot stir 
our affections ; these are correlative with persons. 
If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are 
ashamed, are frightened, at transgressing the 
voice of conscience, this implies that there is One 
to whom we are responsible, before whom we are 
ashamed, whose claim upon us we fear. If, on 
doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, broken- 
hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a 
mother ; if, on doing right, we enjoy the same 
seeming serenity of mind, the same soothing 
satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving 
praise from a father—we certainly have within us 
the image of some person to whom our love and 
veneration look, in whose smile we find our 
happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom we 
direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are 
troubled and waste away. These feelings in us 
are such as require for their exciting cause an 
intelligent being ; we are not affectionate towards 
a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse or a 
dog; we have no remorse or compunction in 
breaking mere human law ; yet, so it is, conscience 
excites all these painful emotions, confusion, 
foreboding, self-condemnation ; and, on the other 
hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of 
security, a resignation, and a hope which there is 
no sensible, no earthly object to elicit.” In this 
argument the premisses are indisputable. There 
are no facts more common than the moral, and 
the method by which the argument proceeds is 
the inductive, that which is commonly adopted in 
the investigations of science. Given the moral 
nature of man and all its manifestations, and the 
personal righteousness of God seems to follow 
Inevitably, 

_ But do the phenomena of nature and the expe- 
riences of mankind confirm this moral induction? 
In answering this question it must not be for- 
gotten that at best we are very incompetent critics 


of a system so vast as the universe. 
Earth's number scale is near us set } 
The total God alone can see ; 
But each some fraction. 


Of one thing we may assure ourselves, that how- 
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ever apparently unmeaning and inscrutable some 
events may be, they have in every case a reason 
and a cause. We may not always be able at once 
to detect the cause or to discern the reason, but 
we need not therefore doubt their existence. In 
a universe grounded in reason, and pervaded by 
law, there can be nothing which in the last resort 
has not an explanation in reason and in law. No 
one can deny the existence of striking anomalies 
in the universe—things that do not harmonise 
with our sense of perfection and proportion, but 
we may well ask ourselves before we pronounce 
judgment on these things whether they indicate 
defects in Providence, or defects in our knowledge 
and apprehension of the ways of Providence. 
They are the exceptions, and not the rule ; and it 
will be found that they exist in those departments 
of life with which the human mind is least 
acquainted. Few will deny that the balance of 
evidence goes to show that the cosmic laws and 
forces of the universe, so far as we may be said to 
understand them, are in their normal office and 
essential aspect beneficent and beautiful. Water, 
which sometimes drowns, is one of the most 
marvellously-gifted and fruitful in benefit of all 
the creatures of God. Fire, which scorches and 
blasts, and which, uncontrolled, is terrible, is yet 
in its normal function rich in benefit and bountiful 
in service. The sea, for every ship it wrecks, 
conveys thousands in safety. Nor are the earth- 
quake and volcano, the hurricane and cyclone, 
occasions only of hurt and loss—they are sources 
of indispensable and incalculable good; they 
keep the balance of the earth, and maintain the 
sweetness and freshness of the air. “ Teeth,” 
says Paley, “are contrived to eat, not to ache; 
their aching now and then is incidental to 
the contrivance, not the object of it. No anat- 
omist ever discovered a system of organisation 
calculated to produce pain or disease, or in 
explaining the parts of the humah body said 
“this is to irritate ; this to inflame ; this duct to 
convey gravel to the kidneys, this gland to secrete 
the humours which form the gout.” The evil, if 
evil there be in connexion with the laws of nature, 
does not seem to belong to the essential nature of 
the laws themselves, but to come out of our 
relations thereto. He who knows what men are, 
and what the world is, cannot suppose that it 
would be better for us if disasters never befel us. 
Accidents and mishaps of the more serious and 
fatal sorts arise from our work being weak when 
it should be strong, or unwise and thoughtless 
when it should be full of wisdom and discretion, 
or based upon ignorance and fancy when it should 
be grounded in knowledge and fact. And it is 
surely better for us in the end that God should 
disallow our work—render it a source of loss and 
discomfort to us, till we learn to make it strong 
and wise and true to match his own—than that he 
should take from the ‘strength and wisdom and 
truth of his work that it might meet and har- 
monise with the weakness and unwisdom of ours. 
If the gales had tolerated and the seas had borne 
in safety any sort of tub man might choose to put 
upon them, we should have had no stately shipping, 
no world-wide commerce, If the storms had 
dealt gently with the primitive hut, in all proba- 
bility we should have been living in huts to-day. 
If nature tolerated thoughtlessness and thriftless- 
ness, where would have been mankind’s skill and 
endeavour? Our science and industry, our pro- 
gress and improvement are entirely founded upon 
the stability and constancy of the great natural 
laws. And from a moral point of view, it is far 
preferable that we should provisionally suffer 
through our ignorance of them, or disobedience 
to them, than that they should be constituted 
unstable and inconstant. And it will throw a 
broad shaft of light upon this dark region of our 
life if we remember that it is evidently not quan- 
tity so much as quality of life for which the Maker 
and Providence of the world has most regard. 
The amount is held subordinate to the perfection. 
That, according to modern science, is the sovereign 
law of Providence, in the animal kingdom and in 
the human too, Abundance and continuance of 
physical life, a vast population is something ; but 
the enrichment, growth, and ennoblement of in- 
tellectual and moral life, a wise and virtuous 
population is more; and Providence has little 
hesitation in sacrificing the one to the other, and 
pledging the victory to endurance and foresight, 
thought and skill, resource and character. The 
unskilful, incapable, unprogressive, whether races, 
nations, or men, yield place to the progressive, 
capable, and skilful. It is hard, but it is well, 
painful to the individual and for the moment, but 
working out far more exceeding and eternal 
insight of glory for the whole and in the end. 
Moral evil is not so easily explained, though it 
does admit of some sort of explanation. On the 
supposition that man is a mere automaton, subject 
to a power whose will he cannot in any way resist 
or defy, moral evil is utterly inexplicable, but if 
he is found to be a creature with faculties whiclr 
left him above the automaton, possessed of moral 
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volition which he may exercise within a margin, 
gifted with the power of selecting this motive or 
that out of the many motives which at any given 
point present themselves for approval, then evil is. 
not the ugly thing it seems. It indicates defect 
in human nature, but not defect in the divine ; 
and it is impossible to conceive of the existence 
of man morally dowered as he is without evil. 
Why did not God make a moral being who would 
be certain never to oppose his will, and therefore 
certain never to suffer or to err? is a question 
which may be asked but not answered. The 
enigma involved in such a question seems to me 
to be speculatively incapable of solution, and 
practically of not the slightest importance. Sin 
does enter into human life, and its existence there 
seems to be tolerated by God and allowed for no 
other reason that we can see than this—that 
virtue in the truest sense, conscious and sponta- 
neous obedience to the Divine will, is a thing 
impossible without the option of disobedience and 
sin. It is enough for us to do our utmost to inter- 
pret life as it is, without wasting our strength in 
trying to solve the enigmas of an imaginary 
universe in which reason has no data. But 
though we cannot altogether determine the why 
and the wherefore of evil, it is not difficult to 
perceive that even it is made subservient to the 
attainment of great ends. If my conduct be 
sound and true, it is a benefit to others as well or 
even more than to myself. If it be unsound and 
untrue, it is to others a sorrow and a hurt. We 
are all helped and furthered by others’ thought- 
fulness and virtue, and injured and harmed by 
their thoughtlessness and vice. But then, what 
if it were otherwise—if man could isolate himself 
from man, and class from class, and nation from 
nation, if round each person, class, or nation there 
were thrown inviolable barriers, and if each 
generation had to start right from the beginning 
unhelped by the inheritance of the discoveries and 
experiences of those who had gone before? There 
would benoplay of mutualinterest, noreciprocation 
of sympathy, no advancement and progress. How 
little of the material or spiritual good which makes 
life worth the living has been invented by any 
man for himself; how vast the heritage of welfare 
which has come to all of us from the intimacy and 
closeness of our relations to the race. It is well, 
therefore, that the results of wisdom and virtue 
are not restricted to the wise and virtuous, but 
help and bless the unwise and vicious too. Nor 
is it ill that the consequences of vice and folly are 
“not confined to the vicious and foolish, but impede 
and impair also the virtuous and wise. It gives 
each an interest in the other, makes the welfare 
of each dependent upon the welfare of all, and the 
liability to suffer from others’ weakness and folly 
is, after all, only the obverse side of that law by 
which we receive benefit from their wisdom and 
strength. But even supposing no explanation 
could be given of life’s anomalies, it does not 
follow that the ideas of the perfect wisdom and 
goodness of God are not essentially true. The 
denial of these does not lighten the darkness or 
solve the problems of life ; it deepens the dark- 
ness and multiplies the enigmas. If we cannot 
justify the ways of God to man, humility would 
suggest that the fault is ours. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The Religious Argument. 


Time will not permit me to do more than refer 
briefly to the evidence of God’s nature, which is 
to be found in the religious constitution and pro- 
perties of the human mind. There are religious 
phenomena, wants, aspirations, affections, and 
emotions which have no meaning except in the 
conviction that God is, and that he communes 
with men. The feelings of dependence, awe, 
reverence, worship, which rise spontaneous in the 
human soul, are a vision and a prophecy. There 
are men, who, absorbed in the physical and out- 
ward aspects of existence, grow insensible to its 
inner and spiritual aspects. Show them a new 
set of fossil bones and weeds, a new type of insect 
a new specimen of a beetle, and these are gran 
discoveries—momentous facts upon which they 
erect vast generalisations. But show them things 
not less real, and of far deeper interest to man- 
kind—the faith, the trusts, the hopes, the hungers 
and aspirations of human souls, and they are 
incredulous, sometimes disdainful. As we know, 
the division of labour in the mechanical sphere 
has many anomalous results. It deyelopes one 
capability in a man at the cost of all the others, 
makes him an expert at the doing of this or that, 
but leaves him unpractised and unskilled at any- 
thing else, And the division of labour in the 
intellectual sphere has like effects. And the way 
in which many a man of science will doff his 
at a new sample of a reptile or an ape, 
away in avowed disrelish from everythit 
pertains to mind and spirit, may be fairl 
as among the many strange examples 
sided development of mind. To the 
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thinker, religious phenomena, wherever they are 
manifested and whatever be their worth, are rich 
in significance, and the religions of the world 
must be recognised and their authority admitted 
when an attempt is made to interpret nature and 
life. To formulate a theory of the universe that 
shuts out some of the truest and most reliable 
facts of the universe is the surest road to error, 
and the theory thus formed cannot be other than 
fragmentary and defective. The idea of God is 
broad-based upon knowledge of the world and of 
life, of the laws of physical nature, and the con- 
stitution and history of mankind, and though never 
perfect and adequate, it yet rests upon a solid 
foundation, and affords satisfaction to the intellect, 
the conscience, and the religious emotions. 
Sufficiency of Theism. 

One would think that, granted the existence of 
God and of the human soul as ascertainable 
facts, the sufficiency of Theism would be proved. 
These two truths admitted, and along with them 
the certainty of communion and fellowship between 
God and man, and all that has appeared as reli- 
gion is accounted for. These facts suggest direct 
relations between God and the soul, and imply 
the possibility of man’s immediate intercourse 
with his Maker, without mediator and without 
priest. But, according to the language and ritual 
of all the churches, this is not so. Ecclesiastical 
theology has created a sort of partnership in 
heaven on the limited liability principle, appar- 
ently forgetting that sucha partnership is a con- 
fession of the incapacity of those who form it. 
Limited liability companies practically confess 
that united the members can do what individually 
they are unable to do. And so in the traditional 
theology the functions of Deity have been divided 
“among several persons, and the more important 
of them have devolved upon Jesus Christ. It is 
Christ who creates, sustains, redeems, and judges, 
and one cannot but ask, if Christ does all this, 
what is the use and function of God? As under 
Pagan mythology Chronos was succeeded by 
Zeus, and Saturn by Jupiter, so under the Christian 
mythology the Father is superseded by the Son. 
But this is not all. Jesus Christ has been regarded 
as a sort of fixture between God and man. Men 
have thought of the Father as unapproachable, 
inaccessible, afar, and as needing to be approached 
by an intercessor. The intercession of Christ has 
become as indispensable to the Protestant as the 
mediation of the Virgin and saints was to the 
Catholic. He dare not pray in his own name— 
thinks the Father would not hear him if he did— 
and fears to trust himself to God’s spontaneous 
and unpurchased love. 

Even in our free churches, where better ideas 
- of God might be expected to prevail, and where 
_ the language of obsolete doctrine has ceased to 
have any meaning, men habitually pray to God 
“through Christ,” as though communion were 
impossible without intercession. The phrases 
“for the sake of Christ” and “ through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” coming at the end of every 
prayer and at grace before and after meat, seem 
to me to indicate an imperfect conception of God’s 
character. The reason, motive, and source of all 
God’s activity ought surely to be sought for in 
God himself. If he answers a man’s prayer, or 
saves his soul, or bestows any blessing upon him, 
it is not “through Christ,” nor is it “for Christ’s 
sake,” but for his own goodness’ sake. He does 
good because he is essential goodness himself, 
and he acts kindly because the law of his nature 
is a law of kindness. To suppose, therefore, that 
in consequence of what Christ was, or said, or 
did, God is better, gentler, kinder than otherwise 
_ he would be, is to suppose that, apart from Christ, 
God is.not a perfect God, and that he whose 
essence is wisdom, love, and goodness needs 
inducements and persuasions to be loving and 
good. God did great things by Christ, and 
is even doing them now, but that he should 
Bay act by deputy and delegate his paternal 

ctions to another, is a notion altogether in- 
compatible with philosophical and devout theism. 
Our relations to God are direct and personal ; 
they rest not upon any accidents of emotion, 
feeling, or experience, but upon the eternal nature 
and benignant character of God himself. The 
needle turns not more promptly to the pole than 
_ the sympathising God to the aspiring man. 
So the All-great is the All-loving too, é 
So through life and nature comes a voice 
Saying, ‘‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ; 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself ; 


* Thou hast no force, nor can'st conceive of mind, 
--__ But love J gave thee, with myself to love.” 


__ This paper was also followed by an interesting 
discussion, in which Revs. G. Ride, W. Mitchell, 
A. Chalmers, J. C. Street, and J. Freeston took 
rt. Mr. Cuckson replied ; and votes of thanks 

_ having been passed to the readers of the papers, 
the trustees of the Memorial Hall, and to the 
ident, prayer was offered by Rev. George Fox, 


Py? 


and the members adjourned to the committee- 


RT 


pers a collation was provided. Brief and 


speeches were delivered by the retiring 
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and new presidents, Rev. H. Williamson and 
J. C. Lunn, and Rev. E. W. Hopkinson. Rev. 
J. G, Slater spoke on the “ Missionary Confer- 
ence,” Mrs. Soule on the “Liberal ‘Churches 
Abroad,” Rey. J. T. Marriott on “Religious Com- 
prehension,” Rev. J. C. Street on “Civil and 
Religious Liberty,” Rey. R. Pilcher on “Our 
Divinity Schools,” and Rey. S. Farrington replied 
to “ Our Visitors.” 

The Conference was well attended each day, 
and the proceedings were throughout of a highly 
interesting character. 


SCARBOROUGH. 


WELCOME TO THE REV. DENDY AGATE, B.A. 

On Tuesday last a meeting of the congregation 
of Westborough Church was held, to give a cor- 
dial welcome to the Rev. D. Agate. There was a 
good attendance both of members of the congre- 
gation and of friends from other congregations. 
The room and tea tables were tastefully decorated 
with flowers, and the general tone of the meeting 
was bright and cheerful. 

At seven o'clock, JOSEPH Lupton, Esq., J.P., 
of Leeds, took the chair, and after explaining the 
reasons for the absence of several friends whom 
the committee had hoped to see, spoke of the 
growth of the congregation, of his own deep in- 
terest in its welfare, and of his good wishes for the 
new minister. 

EDWARD WURTZBURG, Esq., after referring to 
the various stages in the congregational history 
since the first summer services were held eight 
years ago, and to the opposition which the Rev. J. 
C. Hirst had met with, assured Mr. Agate of the 
cordiality of the welcome which he gave. 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER supported the “ wel- 
come,” and was listened to with great interest. 
He explained that he was not a member of the 
congregation, though as often as he was able he 
attended the services. He had been educated in 
the strictest form of orthodoxy, and having ceased 
to believe that, did not wish to wander about from 
sect to sect, as many people do, connecting them- 
selves first with one church and then with another; 
but wished*to be sure of his ground before for- 
mally connecting himself again with any church. 
He added that he liked Unitarian services, because 
people who came were not asked any questions 
about their belief, and because the preachers did 
not end their sermons with a threat against those 
who differed from them, like an orthodox minister 
whom he had heard, who, after drawing wise lessons 
from the conduct of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, in refusing to bow down to the image 
which the king had set up, threatened all with a 
fiery furnace who did not bow down to his parti- 
cular image. ; 

The Rev. F. E. MILLsoN, of Halifax, gave ex- 
pression on behalf of the ministers of the district 
to their feeling of friendship for Mr. Agate, and 
“their hope that he would be greatly successful 
in his work ;” and the Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A., of 
Padiham, speaking as one of Mr. Agate’s fellow- 
students, drew encouragement from some of his 
own experiences at Padiham. 

The Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, of Leeds, 
followed with an address upon the greatness of the 
work which Mr. Agate had undertaken, and after 
speaking of some of the discouragements which 
our ministers met with, particularly the neglectful- 
ness of other teachers of religion and Christian 
churches,—a neglect which he considered worse 
even than the opposition of which Mr. Wurtzburg 
had spoken—went on to point out that our great 
strength as a religious body, and as religious 
teachers, lies in the fact that we extend our sym- 
pathy to all honest and good men, though some 
refuse it to us, and that in this way we have the 
truth on our side. In responding to the welcome 
accorded to him, 

Mr. AGATE said he felt how much too gene- 
rously his friends estimated him, but that it was a 
great help to begin his work, as he knew he did 
begin it, secure from the first of kindness and con- 
sideration on the part of those who had chosen 
him for their minister. His ministry he knew 
would have the defects resulting from his compa- 
rative youth and his limited experience, but he 
desired to do his best. He should always look 
upon the members of the congregation as fellow- 
workers, and mentioned some of the ways in which 
the services and other parts of the Church’s 
occupations might be made more effective. He 
asked them not to let him work in the da’k, 
if it occurred to them to make any suggestion 
likely to be helpful to him in the performance of 
his own pulpit or other duties, or to congregational 
activity generally. He expressed his hope that 
the Sunday school would increase, and, with regard 
to any who might hereafter.come to them from 
any church or from no church, wished to say how 
entirely he desired to impress upon them that 
there was no compulsion in our faith, but that we 
asked from men and women only intellectual 
honesty and uprightness of life. He was anxious, 
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too, to do his part in all good work in the town, 
and concluded by expressing again his thanks for 
the welcome accorded to him, and his belief that 
the work to which he and his friends had set their 
hands would not fail. 

The Rev. Ext Fay, of Sheffield, delivered an 
address on the “ Duties of the Congregation to 
their Minister,” and was heard with great pleasure. 
We hope to give this address in a future number. 

Votes of thanks—first, to the ladies who had 
provided the tea, and to the members of the choir 
who had sung several songs in the course of the 
evening, and, secondly, to the chairman—were 
unanimously adopted, the Rev. John Sutcliffe, of 
Malton, the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, of Hunslet, 
and Mr. George Padley speaking to the resolutions; 
and the meeting closed shortly before ten o’clock 
with a hymn and the benediction. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


THE annual meeting of this Union was held on Monday 
evening, in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square; Mr, 
John Heys, the president, occupying the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. D. Thompson) read the r9th 
annual report, forthe past year. Eight united teachers’ 
meetings had been held on Sunday afternoons, and at 
these meetings there was an aggregate attendance of 
665, being an average attendance of 83. In the nine 
schools in Union there were 113 male teachers, being a 
decrease of four on the previous year, and 85 female 
teachers, an increase of 14. The scholars numbered— 
male, 866, an increase of 132; female, 672, being an 
increase of 76. Total average attendance, 1,068, an 
increase of 148. As compared with the previous year 
there had been an increase of one school in connection 
with the Union. Atthe Whit Sunday festival 16 schools 
were represented.—A statement read by the Treasurer 
(Mr. W. H, Mellor) showed there was.a balance in the 
bank of £3. 8. 10%4d., but on the Whit Sunday festival 
a loss of £3. 

The report and statement of accounts were adopted, 
and the committee and officers for the ensuing year were 
elected, the Rev. J. Towle Marriott being elected 
president, and Mr. W. H. Mellor secretary, a vote of 
thanks being passed to the Mr. David Thompson for his 
three years’ service. Mr, Nettlefold’s offer of part pay- 
ment of an order for 50 books from the London Asso- 
ciation was urged upon the attention of the teachers, 
A resolution to hold the Whit Sunday festival in Cross- 
street chapel instead of the Free Trade Hall, was lost, 
20 voting against it and 9g for it. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for presiding terminated the proceedings, 


NoTIce.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down. 


Crort.—The anniversary sermons were preached on 
Sunday last by the Rev. Joseph Pollard, of Belfast, 
officiating. The collections realised upwards of £14. 
On Monday, the annual tea party for teachers, scholars, 
and parents, was held in the schoolroom, after which all 
went to a field kindly lent for the occasion, and a most 
enjoyable day was spent. 

GELLIONEN.—The annual meetings of the Unitarians 
of South Wales were held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 26th and 28th ult., at the above place. Ministers 
present were: Revs. D..Evans, B.A., T. Thomas, E. 
W). Lloyd, W:. Rees; -R. J. Jones; M.A., J. E. 
Manning, M.A., J. Hathren Davies, and J. Evans. 
There were also present at some of the meetings the 
Rey. J. Jones (Independent), Carmel, and Rey. Mr. 
Jones (Independent), Tynycoed. On Wednesday, at 
7 p-m., Revs. Hathren Davisand R. J. Jones preached, 
the former from Luke, xii., 27; and the latter from 
Luke, xv., 18, On Thursday morning, at 10 30, the 
Rey. J. Thomas went through the devotional part of the 
service, and the Rev. E. Manning delivered an 
excellent discourse (English) from the I. Cor. xii., 16. 
The preacher of the day, who is appointed twelve 
months beforehand (the Rev. D. Evans), dis- 
coursed from the words in Luke iii, 9. The 
chapel, which is tolerably large, was quite full, and the 
sermon was attentively listened to. Rev. E. W. Lloyd 
read a paper on the question of the conference, viz., 
“Ts the Doctrine of Eternal Torments Consistent with 
the Character of God as a Father?” The speakers 
upon the whole agreed with the sentiments set forth in 
in the paper. The Revs. R. J. Jones and W. Rees 
preached splendid sermons. There were services again 
at 6 30, when Revs. E. W. Lloyd and T. Thomas 
preached, the former from Acts xvi., 31; and the latter 
from Matthews vii., 24, 27, to a larger congregation 
than in-the afternoon. Their sermons were greatly 
commended by all parties. We believe that there have 
never been more successful meetings among the 
Unitarians in South Wales than these in point of attend- 
ance and discourses, and we hope in beneficial results, 

HINCKLEY.—The chapel at this place, which has 
been closed for several months, has recently been re- 
opened for regular service. The Rev. J. J. Wright, of 
the Free Christian Church, Leicester, has arranged to 
give a morning service there for the present. _It is to be 
hoped that this temporary arrangement will be so far 
successful as to enable the congregation speedily to 
engage the services of a settled minister, and release 
Mr. Wright, whose valuable work can ill be spared at 
Leicester. 

LONDON: CLARENCE Roap (KENTISH Town) 
Sunpay ScHoo..—Should there be anyone still left 
who is labouring under the delusion that Sunday schools 
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have done their work, and that ministers may. now cease 
from troubling and the teachers be at rest, a visit to such 
a school as this might possibly act as a restorative. One 
of the quarterly services for the children, which have 
now become customary, was held in the church last 
Sunday, and the occasion was rendered more impressive 
than usual even by the recent death of one of the elder 
scholars, several touching little incidents in whose char- 
acter and conduct were related by Mr. Allen, the super- 
intendent, who gave the address. If the Sunday school 
did not wholly mould the lad’s life, it helped to give it 
grace and spiritual development. The hymns and 
reading and prayers of the service all bore upon the 
subject, of which every heart seemed full. He appears 
to have been passionately fond of flowers, and was 
seldom seen on a Sunday without one in his coat. One 
Sunday Mr. Allen was surprised to find a box of nice 
plants, roots and all, in the school when he came to 
open it for the morning service. It was simply addressed 
to the superintendent. The lad must have come early, 
got over the gate, and left them in the garden, and then 
gone away saying nothing about it to anyone. Some- 
body had, however, seen him place them there, and 
told Mr. Allen. The flowers were planted in the garden 
beside the walk leading into the chapel, and there they 
are growing now, and will henceforth be known as 
** George’s flowers.” Whilst in the hospital conscious- 
ness for a short time returned to him, and the first word 
he spoke was ‘‘ Mother !”—his father had died just 
before he was born—and the next the superintendent’s 
name. The latter was there at his bedside ready to 
whisper words of comfort, courage, and immortal hope. 
The service ended with the hymn ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” and an impressive benediction ; and then the 
children, evidently deeply touched, moved quietly awa 
whilst the organ played the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul.” 
Many of the parents and friends. of the children were 
present, who appeared to feel with them the simple 
beauty and impressiveness of the service. 

MossLEy.—On Sunday last, July 7th, the services in 
the Free Christian Church were conducted in the after- 
noon and evening by Mrs, Caroline A. Soule, Univer- 
salist Evangelist. The subj ctsof the sermons were 
*€ Saving that.which is lost,” and ‘‘ Coveting the best 
things,” and they were treated in a most able and inter- 
esting manner. There was a good attendance on each 
occasion, and Mrs. Soule’s services were warmly appre- 
ciated by the congregation. 

MANSFIELD: FLOWER SERVICE.—On Sunday after 
noon the annual Sunday scholars’ flower service was 
held at the Unitarian Chapel, Stockwell-gate. The 
building was very neatly decorated with flowers and 
evergreens. The Communion table presented a nice 
appearance, it bearing several glasses of choice roses, 
and above it honeysuckles and other flowers were 
prettily arranged. Some fine plants and ferns in pots 
also contributed to the beauty ofthe display. The Rev 
J. W. Worthington gave a very interesting and appro- 
priate address on flowers. There was a good con- 
gregation at the service. 

NEWCASTLE: STAFFORDSHIRE.—Theannual sermons 
were preached on Sunday last, morning and evening, by 
the Rev. J. C. Williams, the minister. The congrega- 
tions were good, and the collections for the church 
funds about £1 in advance of last year. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The Sunday schools of the 
Church of Divine Unity had their annual excursion to 
Sheepwark, Choppington, on Wednesday, June 26, and 
a large number of friends joined the trip. The teachers 
had invited the Choppington Sunday school to a free 
tea, which was cordially accepted. Upwards of 270 
took tea, every provision having been made for the 
amusement of the children. The Choppington school 
was delighted with the kind feeling towards them. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday afternoon last a choral 
service of praise was given by the choir. The sacred 
songs and choruses were exceedingly well rendered. 
The readings were given by the Rev. H. Hill, ‘minister, 
and were taken from the ‘‘ Sayings of Christ,” as found 
in the gospels. The pulpit and the communion-table 
were tastefully decorated with beautiful flowers, bouquets, 
and plants by the ladies of the congregation. There 
was a large and respectable audience present, and a 
good collection at the close, 

SCARBOROUGH.—From the annual report of this 
congregation, dated June 4th, we learn that there are 
49 registered members, being 13 over the previous year. 
The congregations, however, are frequently made up of 
residents in Scarborough who have not yet formally 
joined the church. Since the opening of the new 
church the average attendance has been—morning, 58; 
evening, 61. The offertory last year realised £118. 
3s. 6d., being £22. 11s. 4d. over the previous year. 
On the treasurer’s account for the present year there is 
a deficiency of £23. 19s. 9d., which it is hoped to 
avoid in future, a guarantee fund amounting to £40. 
4s. 6d. having been secured. The committee tender 
their thanks to Mr. C, E. Wurtzburg for his services as 
treasurer, for the active-part he took in the formation 
of the congregation, and in connection with the building 
fund: « Recently a ladies’ sewing society has been 
formed. Towards a new organ, Mr. Cuddeford, ot 
Croydon, has made a present of £5. 5s. 

Srockrort.—The church at St. Petersgate presented 
on Sunday afternoon week a charming sight. Looking 
towards the pulpit the eye-rested upon a bank of foliage 
and bloom, Large and handsome hothouse plants were 
arranged in tiers against the wall, forming a rich and 
effective background to the bright and choice cut flowers 
with which the pulpit and reading-desk were decorated. 
At the opposite end of the chapel a very neat piece of 
floral ornamentation was seen on the front of the organ 
gallery, hanging baskets filled with moss and ferns being 
introduced here to great advantage. The occasion of 
this rich display was the children’s midsummer floral 
festival. A very numerous congregation filled the pews, 
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overflowing into the aisles. The service was of a very 
pleasing and enjoyable kind. It wasa choral service, 
compiled by Mr. O. E. Heys, entitled ‘‘Summer Song,” 
and opening with an organ voluntary. An address was 
given by the Rey. J. J. Wright, who related several 
interesting stories, and commanded the same wrapt 
attention that marked his address at the same place on 
a similar occasion twelve months ago. The address 
was succeeded by a German hymn, ‘‘ O God, my Shep- 
herd !” and the service was shortly afterwards brought 
to a close, having occupied about an hour and a half. 
As the congregation left the chapel the people had an 
opportunity afforded them of helping to defray the 
expenses of the festival. The collection amounted to 
45. 10s. od. 

SUNDERLAND.—On Thursday, June 27th, thescholars, 
teachers, and friends went to Dawdon Dene, a beautiful 
spot surrounded by wood and stream. The party 
numbered 85. Games in great variety were freely 
indulgedin. The tea was set out upon the green, and 
all enjoyed the ample fare provided, which was supple- 
mented by fruits. Special hymns were heartily sung by 
the children. The excursion was, in every respect, a 
most enjoyable one. The Rev. W. Elliott spoke a few 
words, pointing to the sweet friendships which such 
gatherings tend to foster. 

TavistocKk.—On Sunday last the Sunday school 
children had their festival, and sang their hymns well. 
In the evening there was a large congregation, The 
sermons were preached by the Rey. Lindsay Badcock, 
after which collections were made in aid of the school. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters and other articles must stand over for a week. 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B. 
Camm, the newly-appointed minister, will preach, 

CHOWBENT.—On Sunday, at 10 30 and 6 30, school sermons 
by the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A. 

COLNE.—To-morrow (Saturday), at 3, stone laying, by John 
Grundy, Esq. 

COMBER.—On Wednesday, bazaar, at 11 30. 

DENTON.—To-morrow (Saturday), at 4, stone laying, by Richd. 
Peacock, Esq. 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 2 30 and 6 30, school ser- 
mons, by Rev. Jas. McConnochie. 

MANCHESTER: Cross StreeT CHAPEL.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, at ro 30, children’s service by Rev. J. T. Marriott: evening, 
at 6 30, the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., will preach. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at 11, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A. 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45, the Rev. C. J. Perry 
will preach: in the evening, at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. 


Hirths. 


BROADBENT.—On the 7th inst., at The Hollies, Latchford, 
Warrington, the wife of Charles Broadbent, Esq., of a daughter. 


SCHOTT.—On the 6th inst., at Ashton-upon-Mersey, the wife of 
J. W. Schott, of a daughter. 


SMarriage. 
ARDERN—CHATTEN.—On the 7th inst., at the Unitarian 
Church, Birkenhead, by the Rev. W. Binns, John Ardern, to 


Grace Chatten. 
Deaths. 


THOMAS.—On the 26th ult., at her residence, Bay Field, 
Bowdon, Louisa Thomas, aged 74. Friends will please accept 
this intimation. 

WOODWARD.—On the 28th ult., at Chowbent, Hannah, widow 
of the late Mr. William Woodward, of Chowbent, aged 71 years. 


Crown 8yo, 8opp, limp cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 


ORNING PRAYERS inthe HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. 5 
By F. W. NEwMan. 
London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


4 | ‘HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 

JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


HE Lae OvOGTCAL REVIEW: 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s, 6d. Ten Shillings per 
Annum, post free. 


Jury, 1878. < 
1. Balaam. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 
2. The Leicester Conference on Free Communion. By Charles 
Beard, B.A 


. The Sige University Commission. By Reginald W. Macan, 


. Miguel Serveto-y-Revés.—II. By Alx. Gordon, M.A, 
. Religious Freedom in Scotland. By W. C. Smith. 

. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. 4 

. Notices of Books. 


NN Ou+ w 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, cloth, s5s., 
H ESTO Ry; RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND: 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FOLK. 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


“*A thoroughly useful book for the young. . . . 
and impartially written.”—/Johm Budi. 

_‘‘Full_ of graphic incident and picturesque detail, largely 
biographical, a peter | the noblest food for the cultivation of 
the imagination, and furnishing invaluable materials for the for- 
mation of religious opinions and the strengthening of religious 
principles.” —/nguirer. . 

. “We know of no book which is worthy to compete with 
it. . . . The tone and spirit of his treatment of the various 
periods which pass under review deserye high commendation. 

3 The book is worthy of a cordial welcome. even from 
those whose point of view is different from that of the writer in 
some respects, but who share his devotion to that which is great 
and noble in English Nonconformity.”—Literary World. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
- 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


Fairly 


Now Ready, published quarterly, price 2s. 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW: 


CONTENTS or No. ror JULY. 


I.—Tue Two ScuHoots oF THOUGHT. 
Il.—James Hinton. 
III.—CLAIRVOYANCE AND PSYCHOGRAPHY. 
IV.—Tue ABATE OF SAN GANDOLFO. 
V.—REMARKABLE PsyCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES. 
VI.—PsycHOLoGY OF THE BIBLE. 
VII.—PILGRIMAGES IN FRANCE. 
No. 2. Issoudun. 
VIII.—30TH ANNIVERSARY OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 

Miss Martineau Defended—The Truthseeker—Psychography— 
More Glimpses of the World Unseen—Concerning Everlasting 
Punishment—An Intelligent Tree—Views of our Heavenly 
Home—Leaves from my Life—Buddhism—The Master's Field— 
Marquerite Marie Alacoque—An Innocent Sinner—Possible 
Planetary Influences. 

WARD W. ALLEN, 11. Ave Maria Lane. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Translated from the Dutch of Drs. Oort, HooyKaas, 
and Kuenen, by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, 


M.A. 
Vol. ane Vol. II., 55.3. Vol. ALT j6su5) iV Ohad Vag ASoe 
Vol. V., 6s. Vol. VI. in preparation. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS: 


Embracing a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth 
of Myths and Legends. By EDWARD CLODD, 
F.R.A.S. Special Edition for Schools, 1s. 6d. 
THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


Translated from the Dutch of Dr. Knappert, by 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN RELIGION. 
By Miss GILLIES. Second Edition, Cloth, 2s. 


DWELLERS IN OUR GARDENS, 
By SARA WOOD. Coloured Cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, xs. 6d. 
VOICES OF NATURE, or, LESSONS FROM 
SCIENCE. Cloth, Is. 


YOUNG DAYS. 
A Monthly Magazine for Children, 
Vol. II., 1s. 6d. 
THE DAISY ROOT. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
gilt, 2s., Illustrated. 
ROSY’S THREE HOMES. 


By the same Author. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 


PHIDS MISTAKE, 


By Miss B. A. JOURDAN,. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Fancy gilt, 
2s., Illustrated. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES. 
Quarterly, 4d. 


Vol. I., gd. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. Fancy 


Fancy gilt, 2s., 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
37, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. ~ 


———————ooIIlS====>>S=S=_=—_—S=S=—=—_ ee 
Mi}ss BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 509, 
Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c., and will have through the 
Pa oe the most approved styles, An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. ; 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 


1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


BUTON.APARTMENTS in 1, Matlock 


Villas, Fairfied Road: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. B, as above. Pctetae~ 


ipo es GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


tasteful designs, carefully executed in select material (Red 
or Grey): terms moderate.—Send for drawin: 
J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, A 


BOARD and RESIDENCE for those seeking 
a Delightful Country Health Resort may be had at Capel 

Lodge, near Folkstone: extensive grounds: house overlooks the 

channel, and is high above the sea.—For terms apply as above. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. ay & 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ epoes Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. fre 
RAILWAY. 
i 


IDLAND 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878, 


-and prices to 
een, ; 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw a 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring 
notice of the public for the first time last year. 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, with 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the * 
We have pleasure in being able to annou 


reduce the price to 
24s..Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO. Wine a 
ancheste 


H. Ocpen « so 

; MANUFACTURER 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC F 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND 
rile ‘ 


"MODERATE ( 


Warenouse—r126, DEANSGATE,} 
Manuracrorr—CORNBROQ 
Printed for the Proprietors by Joun 
River-str Eccles N * 
Printin; 
said, in sai 
ge, and Al 
Friday, July 12, 1878, | : 


NN: 


Guitar 


EDITED BY 


MN Rena jy 


REV, JAMES BLACK, M.A, & REV, S, FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


Vol. X VIIL—899. 


FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1878. 


Price 1d.” 


Cr ORNs Teor Ne DoS ABERDARE : ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
“ ro =f pac, | APPEAL. 

PUP UCR MULT  feaiiicianldriars tssiver snecis sn@agsauer er, 260. [ Amo’ viously advertis $ S 
RE Mee eee er ae 
PHOughe On REGION Bo .cc.cecssscce ss oevecsercber encase 260 || ——— ———— - - ee 
Fireside Readings: Charlie's Story ........0.sesseveneeeene 260 KING'S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN 

pennieiiae ts Hilaes | RIS eg peed saat chee 

Denton ; Laying the Foundation : Rereal Amount already advertised.. £345. 6s. 6d. ES, Grace 
etviCe Meena ese ctlisasassg Gost os ng bes eenineans 202 [peeh Pavement Mellowship Fund, Nottingham «..¢ns«! 5; 00-6 
Pema erno= OMEN ION Le Mi vie meal teh alt he asededdons+ 202 |pwbuckton, Leeds. Geiscws vedaes seve teiceeers vas edie ATP 1) 
ean an tren maa twine dices siatccee ws 262 [Os BuCKton Meeds: inc cswscscsetesvetenseertemeeae EO 6 
The late Rev. David Griffith .. wie 26a [eMieP. Manheld, Northampton ss.acudes ents cesinoontine 2 O00 
Burnley ; Welcome Meeting .............0ceeeeeeeeeeesess 263 | MANCHESTER— 

Colne : Laying the Foundation Stone .........cse ee ceeeeues 263 Re Nc bbrlipsalis Dados acccreenlcnnsonecitetearane. a 
News of GieUMaRe A chins niseiae whitish et va peda eae Od Professor Roscoe, Owens College .. 2m 7 2 
EMERG MTT G0 ond cBlasisirs’s ole cio isidiajaersierg.s! egine cele e one ° 
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CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BPO TANG NNGGCL 50g eee cccs ve cso ive ce ve ws 
After the first ten lines 


ip peimOds a line, 
....5d. a line. 


For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of..........25 per cent. 
ay 23 ¥y 4 - + see. «+50 per cent. 

LOSS.) rr av te ku dh FoOSsO0, 

peal insertions of “ Births” or “ Marriages” a uniform charge 
of ts. ; 


08s STREET CHAPEL.—On ‘Sunday 
evening next, July 21st,a SERMON by the Rev. WM. 


GASKELL, M.A., on ‘“‘The Gospel Conducive to Peace.” 
Service at 6 30: all seats free : offertory. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN’ FREE 


CHURCH.—Sunday next, the Rev. ALBERT LEZENBY 


_in the morning, the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT in the evening. All 
seats free. The offertory. 
MISSLONARY BOARD. 


| | OME 
STUDENT SUPPLIES. 


During the nfonth of July, all applications for PULPIT 
SUPPLIES by Students of the Board are to be addressed to 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, 35, Cheetham Hill Road, STALY- 
BRIDGE. Applications should be sent as early as possible. 

JAMES BLACK, Missionary Tutor. 


Pao f OO lsBAN K STREE T:.— 

Minister: Rev. A. B. CAMM._ Services: 10 45 a.m.; 

630p.m. A Class for young people (visitors and residents) con- 
ducted every Wednesday by Mr. and Mrs. Camm. 


IVERPOOL: HAMILTON ROAD FREE 
CHURCH.—SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS, on 
Sunday, July 21st, 1878. Morning, at rr, Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAM Evening, at 6 30, Rev. J. HARWOOD, B.A. 
Collections in aid of the Sunday school funds. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, July 21st, the Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A., will preach. Morning, 10 45, ‘‘ Not Disobedient 
unto the Heavenly Vision.” Evening, 7, ‘‘Ostentation in 
Religion.” 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 
Sunday, at rr a.m., in the Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher 

for next Sunday: Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A, 
He REV. ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago, 
“ges the SERMON at the ANNUAL MEETING 
of the KENT and SUSSEX UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


HORSHAM, on Wednesday, the 7th of August. Full particulars 
next week. EDWD. R. GRANT, Hon. Sec. 


EARD MEMORIAL UNION.—The Annual 
Subscriptions to the Union are Now Due, and may be for- 
warded to the treasurer, Mr. Edward Golland, or to myself, 
addressed to the Memorial Hall, Albert Square. 
W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 


ARIS.—ENGLISH SERVICES.—Ministers 


- who intend visiting Paris during the Exposition, and who 
would be willing to conduct Service in English for one or more 
Sundays in the Salle Saint-André, will oblige by communicating 
with the Rev, H. IERSON, 37, Norfolk-st., Strandy London, W.C. 

Nore.—The regular service of the church is held every Sunday 
at 12 o'clock, in the Salle Saint-André, Cité d’ Antin, 29. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
COLNE. 


The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
ich promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestl 

eal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
is £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 


Congregation .. sss see.cs cesses 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission ........+...+005 
and Foreign Unitarian Association......... 
ly, Esq., Summerseat ...... 450 


ms, which will be duly acknowledged, Will be thank 


Cong tombe Colne, Minister. 
Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 
, hackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer 
y Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 

Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 

almsiey 


chester Road, Bury. 
quier, Whitefield, near Manchester. 
lly, Albert-street, Padiham 


ie 


M. A., Trinity House, 


Alderman Heywood (ex-Mayor of Manchester) .... 
Mrs Alderman Heywood sicissc esc euenue teins 
UE CALM arerstateh gto cxdtis sis eds si Pebs, ae Manhts. ce Retiae 
BetercA lenis arse seretctieia 

GUT A COOKE cetserce cate 

Jie PEATSON 5 cere nie 
Mrs. Worthington... 
E. Taylor Tidy ne VaiNe Safed Molec wayeelhe pel clay oe 
Reten Russel wacnnmn ss tavene netesinn sashes se entns 
Fi CONC YMC Eno ait cient te cueicaceti titre 
G. S. Woolley Bytoe COR OMcTs Shrecer Cigeido COORECS 
Hi hep hartiesmrs sraeislen acted sateiteeiiie aes 


- 
° 
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oo 
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eee reer eens I 
URaTINICHOSOUseit cel nsuste sie ps cineca eisai s versumeme rte tonya I 
Enos e Dicgleshy caumunnisiamecuieiesatettmane vanes 
Hf se TEREST OV on oes sleyasavath iste: for aishsleneteteteratelere: Siolfefeia is sist ota 
Phin OMA. Aeictae eattec pte Avene e 


Same ACel Acct erenaeaitaaneerrcitaaeei tarde coe tet, 
VRBrOoMewauincastenores sete mice sea aatas et hate yo) 
Councillors CASHton mar eilce's Aebiee Oe tam. uch ales ve 
AV abr COSRCONGT s cuveminanne tea ceusish Padi seisihernivaree- cca 
Pele bh navwnaviddce cicasstelo Ns, deme attereeatee apes 
PeACOC Kamei cs ce amuse ir atgen (ea. cote neta ataaiets 

EE SP tates tera sos 

G. W. R. Wood... 

J. Pilcher ... 
W. Walmsley ......... Ae ACA Novas Siege athe 
Gomeliusuwalmslevioun ci clscacndveceroikes 


4 


H 


Pare see eee eee IT 
ieblalionemtsnn. secs -heahe set 
GFE Dunkerly > vere sto.cs1e Saafosists sarastberssaere 
pei iendall aattenncsicaweiacvens ace ophenen 


A Manchester Friend ......s.seeeeeeeees 

FLAEH RAW SOM cy ioleia si yisiueistotnia quienes tecpiotele 

Pie Gig iter rasteeiietsiniciye ueiersiesiten cleo aie 

J. H. Schott (end donation) ...0..66 600005 
LIvERPOOL— 


ot 
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Wie At DONG yes kreleiererctaic te taiele aitiefeieie sls eceielyg 5 0 0 
S. G. Rathbone . 200 
C. T. Bowring . A ; rt. 
R. Meade King......... Sob Bator O SC ORLr Iooo 
FEA Wo aMleade King y cme dios dldeciuhdcnelsntae vate Be Kols a 
BEEN GS L BOW J ctle ci vicina atts are de sioglestseie onic d ie, Ba 
Re Dyker Lnewi te ant atuiares oct Snittostastiece-suicele Th OO 
ae RAScemnits ester isanheeuaacinicmenen ego cur Lib 0 
Alpe IRN Shaye) ate ie arn iy MORTUOCCLC GUA CECA NDOE ERG Zo 6 
P2D:s Carr if DdocIC D womntte ober MinehauRccee ti a6 
H. Fernie é aceaoe I Ou 
C. W. Jones bSdoctets re Ree. 
Rey. J. H. Thom doo 200 
19 9G Si! Cg ince walk Ea ea 
Walters tlolland san aiunsatencnte ssa gyedeces tis ones LEON a 
12a ETETEES AS Gn NOD ANE O OCI do COHOLT COCO DEERE ere me tts ma 
REL ALO Mamta cctcnceo tunes cisis cndiocies eevee roo 6 
J. Smith .. ot t 6, 0 
Wieskve. Glaxicnasrseies sieletsis 05, 0 
Mrs. R. Vaughan Yates... Be Teo) oO 
Ere un SWORE mttaer stasis ieee ineritauhras soieore.OlLO. Oo 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. Barnard Gisby, pastor; 


Messrs. E. Grundy and J. Fox, Treasurer and Secretary to the 
Church; Messrs, E, Green and A. P. Allen, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to the Building Committee. 


GRAND AGGREGATE PICNIC of the 
ACCRINGTON, BURY, and MANCHESTER 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIONS, will be held on 
Holcombe Hill, near Ramsbottom, on Saturday, July 27th. The 
Heywood Temperance Reed Band will be in attendance. The 
Picnic will go by the train which arrives at Ramsbottom at 
242p.m. Full particulars as to tea arrangements, &c., will be 
announced at the various schools. Friends are cordially invited. 
THOMAS WADDINGTON, 
CHARLES HARDMAN, - Hon. Secs. 
WILLIAM H. MELLOR, } 


OUTH NORWOOD.—TO BE LET, 
Furnished, from the 29th of September, for six months, a 
convenient FAMILY RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated in its 
own grounds, consisting of dining and drawing rooms, library, 
breakfast room, and small business office, five bedrooms, and three 
dressing rooms, with the usual domestic offices : rent, five guineas 
a week. There are 15 acres of land, part of which may be had, 
if desired, at 2 guineas a week extra.—For particulars apply to 
Mrs. Miller, Werndee Hall, South Norwood. 


OOD General Servant Wanted, near Man- 
chester; good home.—Apply P.J., Unitarian Herald. 


ANTED, a COMPANION to another Girl, 


aged 14, for a good education with masters : low terms.— 
ondon Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


ANTED, near Leeds, a Morning Governess, 

to educate Two Girls, aged 13 and 14.—Write, stating 

salary, and acquirements in addition to thorough English, to 
Mrs. G. Talbot, Burley, Leeds. 


O WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS.—An 

established London Agent (who can influence sound trade 

fm a first-class connection) is open to REPRESENT a substan- 
tial firm.—Address J. J. Barnett, 46, Fore-street, London, E. C. 


OLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


tasteful designs, carefully executed in select material (Red 
or Grey): terms moderate.—Send for drawings and prices to 
J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, Aberdeen. 


ISS CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School 
for GIRLS on August 13th: prospectus on application,— 
Westbourne, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


7 NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the summer vacation, 
on September end, 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A, 

will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of August. 

(Present address—care of Mrs. Williams, Glan-y-don, Llanfair- 
fechan, N. Wales.) 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 

M.A., RECEIVES as BOARDERS a few pupils for a 

liberal education: two vacancies: terms on application,—The next 
quarter will commence on August 8th. 


N DE REY DAY TH OUSSE. SOHO On, 

SL. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

The Next Term commences September 17th. 
&c., apply to P. Vancesmith, M.A. 


OSE, sBAUN Ky CH EE i Er Avis Eur ini: 

MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by 

Miss HEWER, with competent assistance. The NEXT TERM 

begins September gth. Vacancies for Two Boarders.—Prospectus 
forwarded on application. 


Re©) One me EO) Wo, onmemiSe NG) Lee) ie bs 
CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTALOZZIAN 

SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shakspere-street, Nottingham, 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES several little Boys and Girls as 

BOARDERS.—Miss Lewin has also two vacancies for girls 
desirous of attending the Nottingham High School. 


ORK)126, SHIGH “PEBERS GATE.—Miss 

AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of taker, 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education wit 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. eo. 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 

having passed most successfully. 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT, conducted by Mr. TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S., 
will be RE-OPENED on August 6th. 3 
The premises are most pleasantly and healthfully situated near 
the sea, The domestic arrangements are highly conducive to the 
health and comfort of the scholars, and the course of instruction is 
comprehensive and thorough. Many of Mr, Templar’s scholars 
have gained distinction in the Oxford and Cambridge Examin- 
ations, and at Owens and other Colleges. : 
“We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Templar is known 
to us as an experienced, skilful, and very sxucessful teacher.” 
Sir Thos. Bazley, Bart., M.P. | H. J. Leppoc, J.P 
J. R..Beard, DD; . J. D. Morell, LLD., M.A. 
James Drummond, B.A. R. N. Philips, M.P. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A. Harry Rawson. 
C. S. Grundy, J.P. S. A. Steinthal. 
(Mayor of Manchester.) | John Watts, Ph.D. 


Eee Mee tee: HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects : Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A., Oxon., 
and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. German: F. Althus. French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Uniy. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R,A.M. - Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss Mary Birch, 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the day, 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case. 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 
Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c., and will have through the 
season all the most approved styles. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. 
RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 
DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarift 

sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


LACKPOOL—CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress, 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS in 1, Matlock 
Villas, Fairfied Road: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. Be as above. 


For prospectus, 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street 
Manchester, 
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DOING AND. SAYING. 


In St. Petersburg there are only twelve 
newsvendors, and the busiest of them sell but 
250 copies of the newspaper every day. What 
is the intelligence of the people? 

The slave trade at Zanzibar is almost extinct 
as regards the transport of slaves by sea, Her 
Majesty’s cruisers, cordially seconded by the 
Sultan, having well-nigh put an end to the 
traffic. 

The Jewish World, in an article last week 
on “The Future of Judaism,” says: We dare 
not venture to suppose that the world will ever 
become, nominally and ceremonially, Jews ; 
but, if a universal religion is one day to dawn 
we are perfectly confident that it wi!l not be 
Christianity, but that it will at least embody 
the fundamental principles on which Judaism 
is based. 

Archdeacon Denison is very much incensed 


| really afoot. 
| religious, and Dr. Begg its leading champion. 


against the Irish Intermediate Education Bill 
for a double reason, first, because it proposes 
to make some use of the surplus obtained from 
the sacrilege of Irish Disestablishment; next, 
because it renders new homage to that fanatic 
zeal for education which he regards as the 
idolatry of our spurious age. ‘Church money 
seized by the strong hand always does burn the 
seizer’s pocket.” When the English Church is 
disestablished, says the Archdeacon, “God will 
be robbed again,” and “the joyful ratepayer 
will lead the triumph,” when he contemplates 
the relief to his pocket also. 

In Shakspeare’s ‘ Merchant of Venice” 
Portia, as the judge, is importuned to curb 
the devilish propensities of the Jew by 
doing a “little wrong.” But the legal answer 
is—it must not be; and the reflection is 
added—'twill be cited as a precedent. The 
editor of the Herald of Peace does not believe 
in the moral and legal philosophy of Shakspeare. 
He believes in doing not only a little, but a 
great wrong, to feed ‘the susceptibilities of 
his readers.” In the April number of the 
Truthseeker there appeared a sermon by the 
Rey. John Page Hopps on “The spirit of war 
incompatible with the Spirit of Christ.” It 
took the fancy of the editor of the Herald of 
Feace—but then, it was not orthodox. So the 
editor set to work, and “cooked” it orthodox. 
For instance, “O Jesus, our brother,” was 
made to read “O Lord Jesus our Redeemer.” | 
Other doctrinal modifications were made, and 
the sermon, thus altered, was published as 
“By the Rev. John Page .Hopps,” in the | 
Herald of Peace of July 1st. The alterations, | 
we are assured, were deliberately made. What 
can be said of this conduct? Is it not 
“simply horrible?” No! not even in the 
cause of peace should this be done without | 
indignant reprobation ! 

At the annual meeting of the Turkish Mis- 
sions Society, one of the speakers was the Rey. 
Hagop Aborhayatian. He is a native of 
Armenia, educated in Germany for ten years, 
and for nine he has been an Evangelical pastor 
in Ur of the Chaldees, his native place. He 
stated that the mission began in Turkey twenty | 
years ago, when the first American Evangelical 
church was established in 1848. Now they | 
had in Turkey five British, five American, and 
one German church, all Evangelical societies. 
They had nearly 200 foreign missionaries and 
600 native pastors, teachers and readers. Thirty 
years ago they had not a single Protestant 
school, now they had more than 500, with 
nearly 25,000 Protestant children. They had 
500 places of worship and 30,000 or 40,000 
Protestant Christiansand 8,000 churchmembers. 
Thirty years ago they had only three Bibles 
amongst 1,500 Armenian Christian people. 
Now more than 4,000 New Testaments in all 
languages had been circulated, and 10,000 
different tracts and books especially in the 
Armenian languages. They found Bibles and 
colporteurs in every city. In his native city of 
Ur of the Chaldees ‘he had a congregation of 
1.000 Protestants and 250 communicants, to- 
gether with four schools for girls and boys 
containing 270. So far had their work been | 
successful that they now paid for their own | 
pastors and for their school teachers, who were | 
connected with the American mission, 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


A NEW POLITICAL PARTY, 
OnE would think it rather difficult now-a-days 
to found a new political party, but, well-founded 
reports are to be believed, such a scheme is 
The new movement is politico- 


Protestantism has been chosen as_ the watch- 
word of the new party, and it is said tHat a 
beginning is to be made in this second re- 
formation by putting forward Parliamentary 
candidates for Edinburgh and Glasgow. Dr. 
Begg has been asked to fight the battle of the 
party in the Scottish metropolis; and although 
he issaid to have mildly declined the honour, 
confident hopes are entertained that he will 
yet consent. His friends are calculating too 
much if they expect that a city so identified 
with Liberalism will be hoodwinked at last by 
religious Toryism. ‘The hopes of these Latter- 
day Protestants are also pretty high in regard 
to Glasgow, as the Orange vote there is very 
numerous. As for the programme of the new 
party, it has not yet been formally put before 
the public, but it is believed that the main- 
tenance of the Scottish Establishment will be 
an essential point in it. A doom, however, 
if certain reports be true, has been pronounced 
upon the English Establishment, whose con- 
tinued existence as a feeder of Popery is highly 
dangerous in the eyes of the leaders of the new 
movement, as well as in those of the bulk of 
Liberationists. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


ADAPTED SENTENCES. 


[A LEsson read at the Home Missionary Board 

Valedictory Service, held in Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester, July 3rd, 1878, by the Rev. SiLas 
FARRINGTON. | 


In the degree you conceive the perfect 
excellence, and carry it into practice, you will 
approximate to the glory of the Son of God. 

The true way is exceeding plain, but the 
great danger is that you may be beguiled into 
some one of the many cross-paths. 

If you wish to be above the people so as to 
save them, you must crucify your selfishness, 
and keep below the people in a divine and 
sympathetic wisdom that will often seem but 
foolishness to them. He who wishes to be 
before the people must in person keep behind 
them ; thus,. while in position over the people, 
they do not feel his weight. 

The good I would meet with goodness ; the 
not-good I would meet with goodness also. 
Virtue is goodness. ‘The faithful I would meet 
with faithfulness ; the not-faithful I would meet 
with faithfulness also. Virtue is faithfulness. 


|.Give—and freely—a quick and tender sympathy 


to all. The perfect excellence has but one 
method—when it would save a man it encircles 
him with compassion. Keep to the perfect 
excellence. 

It is necessary to watch incessantly over 
oneself, for heaven has an intelligence which 
nothing escapes, and decrees that are without 
appeal. Yet, in all its awfulness, heaven helps 
the earnest and the sincere. O, early and 
late, never be but earnest and sincere. 

Say not, “Heaven is so high and so far 
above us that it scarcely may be known.” It 
is neither high nor far. The height, and the 
abyss profound, of heaven are within. Seek 
its glory there. 

It is not hard to know God, provided one 
will not force oneself to define Him. Have 
we not discerned the Spirit He is? Have we 
not known the secret and inexplicable power 
of holy souls—a wondrous grace and truth— 
a sweetness diffusing itself from manifold 
virtues—a marvellous combination of precious 
qualities, many, yet blending in one strength— 
intelligence all ruling—wisdom enlightening 
all—counsel governing in all—reverence and 
gentleness making itself the beloved servant of 
all—energy and majesty divine yet doveliketto 
woo the heart—an eternal goodness—an_un- 
conquerable and immortal love ? 

This is God. He manifests himself in the 
| flesh, He is his own witness. In all ages 


entering into holy souls, and purifying them 
for their helpful work. Save as He comes to 
us in our loftier brothers we have not seen God 
at any time. Only in the human is His spirit 
in its fulness and beauty revealed. In the 
perfected soul the kingdom of heayen—God 
himself—becomes visible. In the highest, 
holiest manhood we have the Son of God. 
Outwardly, our nearest approach to the divine 
is through the human; to the Holy Spirit, 
through its manifest offspring and child. We 
lose God only when we disregard His human 
son. ‘“ Divide from the divine glory the soft- 
ness and warmth of human colour; subtract 
from the divine the human presence ; subdue 
all refraction to the white absolute light ; and 
that light is no longer as the sun’s is, warm 
with heat of life and liberal of good gifts, but 
foul with overmuch purity, sick with disease 
of excellence, unclean through exceeding 
cleanness, like the skin of a leper, as white 
as snow.” 

Be ready to do everything, even the smallest, 
with a recollection of the bond which unites 
the divine and the human to one another. 
For neither wilt thou do anything well which 
pertains to man without at the same time 
having a reference to things divine; nor the 
contrary. 

If thou workest at that which is before thee, 
following the perfect excellence seriously, 
vigorously, calmly, without allowing anything 
else to distract thee, keeping thy divine part 
pure, the light of thy whole body; if thou 
doest this, expecting nothing, fearing nothing, 
but satisfied with such activity, both thou and 
thy life’s work will be blest. And there is no 
man who is able to prevent this! 

Since God has put such life in thine own 
power—-since there is none of higher virtue or 
value—strive, with single eye and humble 
heart, toward this, even if it make thee quiet, 
obscure, and of no reputation. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
CHARLIE’S STORY. 


I was sitting in the twilight, 
With my Charlie on my knee, 
(Little two-year-old forever * 
Teasing, ‘Talk a ‘tory, p’ease, to me’ 2: 
‘‘“Now,” I said, ‘‘‘talk’ mea “’tory.’” 
Well, am reflectively, “‘T’ll ’mence, 
Mamma, I did see a kitty, 
Great—big—kitty, on the fence.” 


Mamma smiles. Five little fingers 
Coyer up her laughing lips. 
“Ts oo laughing?” Yes,” I tell him, 
But I kiss the finger-tips, 
And I say, ‘‘ Now tell another.” 
“Well” (all smiles), ‘‘now I will ” mence. | 
Mamma, I did see a doggie, 
Great—big—doggie, on the fence.” 


“Rather similar—your stories; — 
Aren’t they, dear?” A sober look ~ 
Swept across the pretty forehead; 
Then he sudden courage took, 
“But I-know a nice, new “tory 
*Plendid, mamma! Hear me ’mence. 
Mamma, I-—did—see—a—elfunt, 
Great—big—elfunt, on the fence !” 
—A’. C. in Springfield Republican. 


CURIOSITIES. 


+)? 


* 


Irate Young Lady: Mr. Cox, T “declare your 
machines are the worst I ever saw; there's not 
even a looking-glass !” Proprietor of ba me 
machines: “Why, Miss, if there wa 
glasses, we shouldn’t get you ladies 
’ere machines for howers and a 

An Englishman was ee 
would you take to stand all night: 
of St. Paul’s?” “A beefsteak an = 
beer,” was the frank reply. The 1 
accosted was a Scotcht 


and when asked what he v 
all night in the tower of § 
answered, “An’ sure an’ d 
bad cowld.” "aes 

In the General aatane 
sion as to the better tra fos 
Douglas Maclagan said the 
know the necessity — there 
stringency if they could — 
papers handed i the 


nine 


* a 
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preliminary examinations they are required to 
pass in literature and mathematics. <A 
question, for instance, was put as to the mean- 
ing of the word “hypothesis.” jOne candidate 
answered that it was “a machine for raising 
water.” Another said it was “something that 
happened to aman after death.” In answer 
to the requirement, “Give some account of 
Galileo and Copernicus,” one student replied 
that Galileo was a man who had committed 
five murders; another, that Galileo and 
Copernicus were two classical heroes who had 
fallen together in some battle. A third student 
said that Copernicus was ‘‘a compound of two 
metals.” 


ECCENTRICITIES OF EMINENT MEN. 


Cowper kept hares and made birdcages. 

Swift, in his old age, was avaricious, and had 
an absolute terror of visitors. 

Henri Quatre delighted to go about in 
disguise among the peasantry. 

Shelley delighted in floating paper boats on 
any water he chanced to be near. 

Sir Richard Steele, Fielding, and Sterne 
shared the prevailing taste for hard drinking. 

Oliver Cromwell would sometimes play at 
blindman’s-buff with his daughters and atten- 
dants, 

Lord Bacon is a melancholy instance of the 
dominion obtained by avarice over a great 
mind. 

Thomas Warton, the poetical antiquary, used 
to associate with the schoolboys while visiting 
his brother. 

Charles Il. amused himself by feeding ducks 
‘in St. James’ Park, and in rearing numbers of 
beautiful spaniels. 

Thomson had his garden at Richmond, 
where he ate preaches off the trees with his 
hands in his pockets. © 
_ Dr. Johnson was so fond of his cat, that he 
would even go out himself to buy oysters for 
Puss’ because his servant was too proud to do so. 

Paley, the author of Matural Theology, was 
so much given to angling that he had his 
portrait painted with a rod and line in his 
hand. 

Dr. Johnson had a voracious liking for a leg 
of mutton. ‘At my Aunt Ford’s,” he said‘ “I 
ate so much of a leg of mutton that she used to 
talk of it.” 

Cato the Censor, on his return from Spain, 
was so parsimonious that he sold his field-horse, 
to save the expense of conveying the animal by 
sea to Italy. : 

Pope’s self love was so great, that, according 
to Johnson, he “had been flattered till he 
thought himself one of the moving powers in 
the system of life.” | 

Attillus Regulus, at the period of his great- 
est glory in Africa, entreated permission 
to return home to the management of his estate, 
which consisted but of seven acres. 

Shelley was for many years a vegetarian; and 
in the notes to his earliest edition of Queen 
Mab speaks with enthusiasm of a dinner of 
greens, potatoes, and turnips. 

Beethoven would splash in cold water at all 
times of the day, till his chamber was swamped. 
Mozart, whose light hair was of a fine quality, 
wore it very long and flowing down between 
his shoulders, with a tie of coloured ribbon 
confining it at the neck. 

Pope, who was somewhat of an epicure, when 
staying at the house of his friend Lord Bolin- 
broke, would lie in bed for days together, 
unless he heard there was to be stewed lampreys 
for dinner, when he would forthwith arise, and 
make his appearance at table. ‘ 
~ Handel ate enormously; and Dr. Kitchener 
lates of him, that whenever he dined at a 
tavern, he ordered dinner for three. On being 
Id that all was ready as soon as the company 
ould arrive, he would exclaim “ Den pring up 
dinner prestissimo—I am de combany!” 


NCESTER.—On Sunday last the annual chapel 
es were conducted by the Rev. D. Matts, of Bal- 
ey. The congregations were much larger than 
years past, in the evening about 200 persons 
: Two animating discourses were deli- 


d five sree! ial anthems sung by a choir of 30 


building was adorned with choicest. 


\o 


DENTON. 
THE FOUNDATION STONE OF A UNITARIAN 

MISSION ROOM AND SCHOOL, 

ON Saturday last our friends at Denton had a most 
interesting day. Starting in 1875 a Unitarian Mission 
cause in the Co-operative Hall, and a school, they 
have gone on hopefully till a feeling has grown strong 
enough to impress them with the need of a building 
sufficiently commodious for the work they have laid out 
for themselves. The trade and population of the place 
have for some years now been growing. Half a century 
ago it was a Lancashire centre of the felt hatting trade. 
That declined, the silk hat manufactory putting it in the 
back ground, but in recent years a new form of the felt 
hat trade has sprung up, and this, combined with the 
silk hat trade anda cotton mill or two, has given a 
push to the business of the district which has resulted in a 
large increase of cottage property and population, and 
here it is that the East Cheshire Association has planted 
the standard of undogmatic Christianity. 

At three o’clock the friends mustered at the Co- 
operative Hall, which is on the road from Denton to 
Hooley Hill, and a procession was formed, preceded by 
the Denton Old Band, numbering from five to six 
hundred people. A few minutes before four o’clock 
they arrived, after perambulating a portion of the streets, 
at the site of the new Mission Room, in Wilton.street, 
where there were present Richard Peacock, Esq., of 
Gorton Hall, Revs. H. E. Dowson, B.A. (sub-treasurerof 
the East Cheshire Mission), P. M. Higginson, M.A. 
(secretary), G. H. Wells, M.A., Noah Green, J. G. 
Slater, Alexander Ashworth, William Harrison, F. H. 
Jones, B.A., Messrs. Thomas Thornely, Thomas Ash- 
ton, John Brooks, Thomas Barlow, John Phillips, 
Cropper Brierley, Z. Smith, John Oldham, Thomas 
Cook (Blackley), Charles Hibbert, Robert Kenyon, Dr. 
Marcus, W. N. Knowles, and R. S. Robinson, <A short 
service haying been held 

Mr. Rosr. KENYON then, on behalfof the congrega- 
tion, presented to Mr. Richd. Peacock a handsome 
engraved silver trowel, a mallet, and a neat square, with 
which to lay the foundation stone, and the work having 
been well done 

Mr. Pracock said; Ladies and gentlemen,—I am 
informed that in the winter of 1875, a few thoughtful 
residents of this district—foremost amongst whom may 
be mentioned Mr. R. S. Redfern and Mr. Robert 
Kenyon—took the initiative in causing a series of 
lectures to be given, under the auspecies of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. During the 
delivery of this course it was seen that a number of 
persons attended whose sympathies were evidently in 
favour of the doctrines taught, and it was thought that 
if a few of these congenial minds could be brought 
together, they might perhaps form the germ of a future 
congregation. Upon the matter being brought before 
the East Cheshire Christian Union for Missionary Pur- 
poses, it was decided to take the Co-operative Hall for 
holding Sunday evening services, and these were com- 
menced about Christmas 1875. The undertaking 
seemed to bear such a promise of future success, thata few 
of the congregation determined to try the experiment ofa 
Sunday school, and one was opened on the 20th February, 
1876, with about 15 scholars. These have continued to 
increase up to the present time, and the school now has 
80 scholars, and 15 teachers, with every prospect of a 
further increase when better accommodation can be 
had. (Hear, hear.) This question of better and more 
accommodation being required is the cause of our 
meeting here this day, to lay the foundation stone of a 
building to be called the Unitarian Mission Room and 
Sunday School, to be used in furtherance of the objects 
the féw truthseekers and freethinkers had in view 
when they modestly conceived the idea of opening a 
Sunday school with 15 scholars, and to infuse into the 
minds of their children the rational doctrines and 
religious opinions set forth in the series of lectures 
already alluded to. (Applause.) Let us hope that 
the broad and liberal views entertained by those wor- 
shipping under the name of Unitarian will take root 
in the new soil they have now found, and that the tree 
we have this day planted may prove to be a tree of 
knowledge, and that it will grow and flourish, and 
bring forth good and wholesome fruit in abundance for 
the happiness of man here and hereafter, and for the 
glorification of God everlastingly. (Hear, hear.) 
We all know that the question of religion has 
created great interest and more controversy in the 
minds of men than any other subject in the world. 
More differences of opinion exist, greater sums of money 
are spent, and larger quantities of blood have been 
spilt over this question than any other. And why? 
Because man’s inhumanity to man is such that he cannot 
bear to see his neighbour look for any other track to 
heaven than the one he himself has selected; and yet 
men call themselves Christians. But what did Christ 
teach ?—Do unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you. Fear God, and love your neighbours as 
yourselves. We need more charity, more toleration, 
less prejudice, less bigotry, and then we may hope for 
more friendship, more Joye for one another, and greater 
freedom in religion, and in all other things wherever we 
need it. (Applause.) 

The hymn, ‘This stone to Thee in faith we lay,” 
was then sung, and the choir of Gee Cross Chapel 
chanted the Lord’s Prayer, after which the Rey. G. H. 
Wells pronounced the benediction. 

The building is to be erected from plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by Mr. A. Chorlton, of Stalybridge, 
who is also the contractor. It istobeofGothic design, one 
storey high, to be built of brick simply relieved with 
stone dressings. It will contain a large room, .54ft. by 
27ft., kitchen fitted with arrangements necessary for tea 
party and cleaning purposes, and a vestry or minister's 
retiring-room, together with the usual outbuildings. 
The roof will be of pitch pine, constructed upon the 


LAYING 


hammer-beam principle, and will consist of four princi- 
pals of 27ft. space, springing from moulded stone corbels. 
The collar-beams, purlins, and rafters will be visible in 
the room to a height of 22ft., the whole of which will 
be stained and varnished at completion. A pitch pine 
screen will be erected around the front entrance, forming 
a vestibule, having a door to the right and left.* It is 
contemplated to erect a rostrum, and other fittings, 
necessary for holding Sunday services. The large room 
will be capable of seating 300 people. The estimated 
cost of the whole building, including furnishing and 
boundary wall, is £800. 


THE EVENING MEETING 
was held in the Co-operative Hall, when a_ large 
number took tea together, the Rev. H. E, Dowson 


occupying the chair. 

Dr. MAxcus first addressed the meeting, and said he 
Was anxious to show his interest in the cause at Denton, 
where he was not a stranger, having several times 
preached there on the Sunday; and he could assure 
them he had a deep and earnest interest in that day’s 
proceedings. He trusted that there would be no 
“*scamping work ” in putting up the material building, 
but with that they must not be content. They had to 
build the spiritual temple, and that too must be well 
done, or the outcome of their day’s proceedings would 
be poor indeed. He would therefore conclude by 
expressing the hope that they would carefully keep before 
them the duty of building up that spiritual temple as a 
means of producing a nobler, a higher, a better, and a 
purer life, and that the inhabitants generally might feel 
that what they had done that day was a good thing for 
Denton. (Applause.) 

The Rey. F. H. Jones reminded the friends present 
of their indebtedness to Oldham for one of their most 


.active labourers—one of the superintendents of their 


Oldham Sunday school, who had never ceased to take 
an active interest in the cause at Denton. He alluded 
to Mr. Robert Kenyon, who was at the centre of the 
life. of the work they were doing. (Applause.) He 
then urged all the Denton friends to be loyal to the 
cause they had taken in hand; and while they were 
punctual in their attendance at worship, and trained up 
their children to be so too, not to let their Christianity 
degenerate into a mere matter of form, but to show 
itself in lives of practical usefulness. 

The CHAIRMAN then read letters, including donations 
to the building fund, from Messrs. R. N. Philips, M.P., 
John Grundy, of Summerseat, Joseph Broome and John 
Ashton, of Manchester, and Henry Greg, making up a 
sum of £275, and added that the collection on the 
ground had realised £15. 6s. He then said that some 
time ago various persons having settled down in Denton, 
now a rising place, from neighbouring congregations, 
application was made to the East Cheshire Christian 
Union for help in opening a place of worship. The 
Union did not then feel justified in acceding to the 
request as their hands were full, and they had no means, 
the cause at Glossop having only just been started. In 
June, 1875, the new chapel at Glossop was opened ; 
Mr. Ashton was settled there, and the work prospered. 
Then they felt at liberty to begin the work at Denton. 
By a grant from the British and Foreign Association 
they began a course of lectures in that Hall, and he 
had the honour of giving the first lecture, Mr. Clay being 
inthe chair. They met with alittle opposition, The result 
was the cause grew, and they had a Sunday school of 80 
children, in which rested their hope. But they had 
learned that they could not well prosper in lodgings— 
for lodgers were looked upon as waifs and strays—and 
so they now looked forward to a home of their own. 
(Applause). Their tenancy, moreover, in that room 
might not be of long duration, as it was expected to be. 
shortly needed for trade purposes, besides they wanted 
a place in which to carry on their work at any time in 
the week ; hence if they wished to thrive they must 
build a house for themselves—(hear, hear)—and so their 
proceedings that day had been brought about. Toward 
their new building he had promised to raise for them 
4200, and he was greatly rejoiced that he had got so 
far on the road towards raising that sum, They would 
see, therefore, that their intention was to stick to the 
movement in Denton. (Hear, hear.) A word then as 
to the kind of work to be done. The word Unitarian 
was not one that he cared much about, but it was the 
one by which they stood before the world—but he 
wished it to be understood not in any sectarian sense. 
(Hear, hear.) They did not come to convert the 
Roman Catholics or the Methodists. They rejoiced in 
every form of Christian work. They came to preach 
the Gospel of a practical religion—(hear, hear)—espe- 
cially to those who neither go to church nor chapel. 
Their hope was to make Denton the better for their 
having come into it, and that by their efforts many a 
man and woman might grow, in their new church, as the 
home of their religious life, into useful citizens, 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. R. S. Robinson then gave a narrative of the 
work they had done in the past, and bore his testimony 
to the assiduous efforts of Mr. Kenyon and his family 
in sustaining their cause, after which Mr. Buckley, as a 
resident who had never been attached to any church, 
expressed his approval of the movement because of its 
undogmatic character, Then came the Rev, P. M. 
Higginson, who urged diligent attention to Sunday 
school work, and he was followed by the Rev. Noah 
Green, in a short and effective speech, after which the 
meeting was brought to a close. 

During the evening the choir from the chapel at Gee 
Cross sang well several pieces of music. 


eee ig a 
Lye.—On Sunday last the annual Sunday-school 
sermons were preached by the Rev. W. Carey 


Walters, of Whitchurch. The collections amounted 


to £12, 14s, 6'4d. 
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ALDAVAING i 

TAKE the open air,— 

The more you take the better; 
Follow Nature’s laws 

To the very letter. 
Let the doctors go 

To the Bay of Biscay, 
Let alone the gin, 

The brandy and whisky. 


Freely exercise, 
Keep your spirits cheerful; 
Let no dread of sickness 
Make you ever fearful; 
Eat the simplest food 
Drink the pure, cold water, 
Then you will be well, 
Or at least yo oughter! 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


The increased size of the Unitarian Herald 
during the past six weeks has necessarily 
involved one-third increased cost. The 
most satisfactory way of covering this cost 
is by DousLinc the present circulation. 
Will you try in your locality to get for us 
DouBLeE the number of subscribers? Do, 
please ! 


OUR BIRMINGHAM AGENCY, 

In future our friends in Birmingham may obtain the 
HERALD from Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, Union- 
street, towhom orders should be given at once, or to the 
Special Agents at the various Chapels, 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid tt welcome! Let our lives 


reveal its beauty and its power. 
WitiiamM ELLERY CHANNING. 


THE PURPOSE OF RELIGION. 


Ir is not the purpose of religion to teach men 
to be quick of intellect, capable of riddling all 
the secrets of this wide universe. It is well to 
have men so taught to use their minds, but it 
is not the direct and foremost work of religion. 
Into true religion right reasoning and clear 
thinking will enter as necessary constituents, 
but as aids, and not as the great end sought. 

Morality alone does not constitute religion; 
the obeying of the’ conscience is one of the 
foremost elements of religion, but does not lead 
to the highest possibility open to the soul. 
There can be no true religion without morality, 
but yet it includes other elements and rises to 
nobler heights. 

Religion is the setting of the life of man 
towards God in reverence, trust and love, and 
with the one supreme desire to be like Him. 
It is the reaching out of the imperfect towards 
the perfect in the natural desire of man to be 
at one with himself and in harmony with all 
about him. 

The object of religion is to perfect man, and 
not in one but in all directions. Whatever 
cultivates man in the right sense is religious. 
Whatsoever lifts him from the gross and sensual, 
whatsoever putsnewand better purposes intohis 
life, whatsoever causes him to think more clearly, 
to live more truly, to have a higher moral rule 
of action is religious. Alli these are aids to 
religion, not to be despised, but to ever be 
made use of in their proper time and place. 


Religion is incomplete without right thinking | 
and without right living, and when it is dis-, 


tinguished from these it is the quickening of 
the whole life with a mighty purpose to be in 
harmony with the All-Perfect, to do His will, 
think His thought and live His life. In having 


- 


these desires, and in making every 
endeavour to realise them, we enter into the 
spirit and purpose of religion, 
religious. A life of outward beauty follows in 
consequence. 

Religion is a force which enters into the life, 
attuning it to itself and with everything out- 
ward to itself. Life is its true expression, 
though it may try through other 
to realise something of that which it seeks. 
Ecclesiasticisms are its clothes, and symbols its 
ornaments. All life will clothe itself in some 
fashion: even Free Religion wears its loose 
robe. The clothes should, of course, be for 
comfort and made with view to ease of move- 
ment. Symbols are the ribbons and jewellery 
of the religious dress, pleasing to the taste, 
necessary to artistic effect, but not constituting 
an essential part of the dress. 

It is not the dress, but that which it clothes, 
which constitutes religion. Let us ever bear 
this in mind. It would often save much con- 
fusion if we did. For ahealthy life there must 
be proper food. There must be fresh air and 
vigorous exercise. Growth is the result: 
growth towards the All-Beauty, the All-Soul, 
and the All-Perfect. 
which this result is not ultimately found. The 
object of religion therefore is to produce unity 
between the human and the divine life. 

THEOPHILUS. 
GOD’S LIVING CHURCH. 
REV, ROBERT COLLYER. 

I TAKE this “ Definition of Religious Life” to 
be as good and true as any we can get: pure 
morality, spiritual emotions, inwardness or the 
communion of the soul with God, and self 
sacrifice. And then I say, with perfect confi- 
dence, that a church made up of such men 
and women is a church of the living God—or, 
rather, I would say that such men and women 
all the world over become the church of the 
living God, no matter what is their name 
exactly, as those who possess this four-fold 
power in a political and patriotic sense com- 
pose the American nationality, while the rest, 
by comparison, are only dry sticks, whose end 
is to be burned. For such a church there is 
continuance then, as there is for such a nation. 
It is bound with gold chains about the feet of 
God. It belongs to the primal truth He sent 
into the world by the prophets, the seers, and 
by His dearly beloved Son. 

It has a share in His sovereignty, and sits 
down with him on His throne, while it is plastic 
to His hand, taking new shapes and blooming 
out into new surprises of worth and beauty and 
grace. Nothing is final with it but pure morals, 
spiritual fervour, inwardness and self-sacrifice, 
and these only as the grain of mustard seed is 
primal to the plant. This is the true secret of 
the success of any movement through which 
men and women are drawn together into a 
church of the living God to-day, in which they 
seek to tell His truth and to live the truth they 
tell. If in the heart of what they want to do 
there is this quality that fastens them to the 
throne of the Eternal, and in their own heart a 
high moral purpose, spiritual fervour, inward- 
ness, and self-sacrifice, there can be no fear 
about the result any more than there can be 
about the result of the sun in summer. 

But, once more, there’ can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that there must be 
either unanimity of opinion or a standard of 
doctrine before there can be any true fellowship 
in this church for which I plead. If what I 
have said is true about the four-fold condition 
on our human side, opinions and doctrines are 


noble : 
_And as now and then you light on some hap- 
and become | 
‘book of cookery, will 


methods | 


‘ 
| you know, 


Nothing is religious in: 


no more at the best than means to this end. 


less man or woman, who, if following a standard 
serve you the most 
atrocious messes that can be put on a table, 
while some Aunt Dinah, who does not know 
her alphabet, will set before you food fit for a 
king, and say, when you ask how she did it, 
“Why, honey, I took a pinch of this and a cup 
of that, and then there was the other things, 
and the flour just right, and the 
baking,” so it is with the Bread of Life, of 
which those who eat shall never hunger. 


The late Red. David Griffith, 


On several recent occasions it has been our sad 
duty to notice in these columns the departure 
of worthy and_ efficient ministers from 
spheres of labour which cannot but sorely miss 
them. It seems but yesterday that we had to 
mourn, with no common regret, the with- 

drawals of Thomas Elford Poynting and of 


> 


Frederick Ashton, and now, to the sorrow of | 


his attached congregation at Cheltenham, and 
of all who were privileged to share his friend- 
ship or his work, the name of Dayid Griffith 
must be added to the list of those whose 
memories remind us that heré we have no 
continuing city. Seeking rest and renewal of 
strength at St. Leonards-on-Sea, when the 
requirements of his health, never at any time, 
alas! too strong, demanded alike a mental and 
physical respite from his ministerial duties, an 
attack of illness, as unlooked for as it was brief, 
closed on Saturday last a gentle and a cultured 
career over which there seemed to rest, as his 
friends and brother ministers might with such 
apparently good reason hope, the promise of 
rich usefulness to others, and large happiness 
to himself, and to those who entered into the 
nearer citcle of his intimacy. By the event, 
however, which has thus intervened, there falls 
upon us the solemn duty of retrospection of 
the life of him whose loss we so justly deplore. 

David Griffith was born in 1826, on the 
banks of the Teivi, in South Wales; and, Welsh 
as he was by birth, his attachment to the 
traditions of his country continued undiminished 
to the end. He was educated for the ministry 
at the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen; and 
from his studies there entered upon the work 
of the ministry at Aberdeen. From this, his 


first charge, whence he bore with him the © 


testimonials of all friendly regard and good - 


wishes, he was invited to Wareham, in Dorset, 
where his acceptable services were followed, if 
we mistake not, by those of the Rev. Maxwell 
Davidson. 
year 1856, as the minister of the Old Abbey 
Chapel, at ‘Tavistock, and there amongst the 
people whom he publicly served, and the poor 
whom in simple secrecy he so effectually helped, 
his memory stands, and will long stand yet, 
begirt with the gratitude and the affection 
which his ministerial and pastoral work inspired. 
After a ten years’ sojourn at Tavistock, a cordial 
invitation from the Bays-hill congregation at 
Cheltenham called him thither. He went, and 
the memorials of his work in this the last post 
wherein he faithfully served what he believed 
to be the claims of divine truth, are found i ina 
united, an increasing, but now, alas! a sorrowing 
congregation ; and in the new schoolroom which 
his devoted wife—a daughter of the late George 
Filliter, Esq., of Wareham, now left to mourn 
his loss—and himself endeavoured so earnestly 
and so successfully to raise. Not alone to his 
own congregation were his services loyally 
dedicated. In whatever concerned the pro- 
spects of our household of faith throt 
western district, he ever took an earnest t and 
active interest; whilst one of the great secrets 
of his acceptance with those who : 
in the congregation with w 
nected, was to be found in his i 


in which he dwelt, nat of theta 
in connection with the Mechani 
Tavistock afford sufficient té sti 
in his duties as a minister he | 


Another change found him, in the © 


out the © 


ee 
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by those marks of culture and refinement with 
which a ministry such as ours can never afford 
to part with impunity; and whether we have 
regard to his position as a minister, or to his 
generous work as a pastor, wherein his left 
hand knew not what his right hand did, the 
loss of his departure and the extent of his 
friends’ sorrow are alike great. Long will 
be the memory of his twelve years’ faith- 
ful service at Cheltenham, where the 
brotherly and efficient succour of the Rev. 
John Robberds, B.A., so generously aided him 
in his work, when he was himself physically 
unequal to the demands upon it. Ill can such 
advocates be spared from the cause they 
served. But their very memory changes to an 
inspiration, and bids us who linger yet to be 
faithful in our day and generation, as were the 
men who served the Master and caught the 
Spirit of his message, like him who has thus 
passed on before us, 


At the bi-monthly meeting of the committee 
of the Western Unitarian and Free Christian 
Union, held on Monday, July i15th, 1878, 
at Lewin’s Mead Vestry, Bristol (the Rev. 
J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., in the chair), it was 
moved by the chairman, seconded by the 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., and agreed to 
in solemn silence: “That this committee 
learns with unaffected regret and sorrow of the 
death of the Rev. David Griffith, of Chelten- 
ham ; that it gratefully remembers his brotherly 
co-operation in its work, and his consistent and 
cultured advocacy of the principles of Liberal 
Christianity in the West of England; and that 
it hereby tenders to his bereaved congregation, 
and to her who must most truly mourn his 
loss, its deepest and most respectful sympathy.” 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


BURNLEY. 
WELCOME TO REV. THOMAS LEYLAND, 
THE members of the Trafalgar-street Church assembled 
on Saturday evening, July 6th to welcome the Rey. 
Thomas Leyland’as their minister. After tea a public 
“meeting was held, and many friends were present from 
the neighbouring congregations. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Walter Blezard) expressed the 
great pleasure he had in presiding over the meeting on 
the settlement of a minister amongst them. Mr. 
Leyland had made a sacrifice in coming to them, but he 
trusted that they would rally round him and make him 
feel that they were all determined that liberal Christ- 
ianity should make its way in their town. 

Mr. ALEXANDER MACKIE, one of the oldest members 
of the church, gave the welcome to Mr. Leyland on 
behalf of the congregation. They had known Mr. 
Leyland a long time, never having lost sight of him 
since he preached for them as a student ten years ago. 
Without much hope that he would come they had 
invited him to be their minister, and were all proud that 
he had acceded to their desire, though they had little to 
offer him but hard work, and he hoped their hearty 
co-operation. 

Mr. JoHN S, Macktk, the superintendent of the 
Sunday school, then gave a hearty welcome on behalf 
the teachers. 

The Rey. H. S, Sotry, of Padiham, welcomed 
Mr, Leyland on behalf of the District Missionary Asso- 
ciation. In the course of his address Mr. Solly said it 
was pleasant to know that all the pulpits in their 
mission district were now supplied with ministers, and 
Mr, Leyland would not find himself so isolated as in 
Ireland, for their congregations were near together and 
there were many of them, 

The CHAIRMAN said that at Burnley the Unitarians 
were few in number, but he was glad to say that they 
were united, : 

The Rev. W. MArTHEws, of Colne, welcomed Mr. 
Leyland into the district on behalf of the Sunday School 
Union. He believed there was a grand future for 
liberal Christianity. If they put their energies into the 
work as the early Methodists did he believed their 
success would be as great, 

. The Rev. Hy. HILt, of Rawtenstall, and the Rev. E. 
W. Hopkinson, of Accrington, accorded the right 
hand of welcome on behalf of the ministers of the 
district. 

The Rev. THos. LEYLAND, in the course of his 

____ response to the various words of welcome accorded to 
yr him, said: After a ministry of nine years, six of which 
have been spent on Tyneside, and three in Ireland, he 
had a peculiar pleasure in responding to the welcome of 
the Burnley congregation, for with many in that congre- 
ion he had formed a lasting intimacy during his 
student days, In those days there were not so many of 
them, and they worshipped together in a far less 
- ornate and less pleasant building than now. He well 
_ remembered the well-nigh inaccessible upper room over 
- amanufactory which sent up odours, making the air 
seem incense laden, But they had happy times together 
nen, and he looked forward to their having happy 
oH with their improved circumstances in the 
ng days. The earnest-hearted superintendent of 


their Sunday school had welcomed him to his depart- 
ment of Work, and to that he could most heartily 
respond, because he felt that the school was the source 
of life for the church, and he would do all he could in 
any way the teachers and committee thought best for its 
interests. To the welcome of the East Lancashire Mis- 
sion he felt it no little honour to respond, for that mis- 
sion had stood forth as an example to all our other mis- 
sions of the empire in its earnestness, patience and 
faithfulness, and he was proud to enter within its 
borders. The District Sunday School Union had ac- 
corded him a kindly greeting, and if the first meeting of 
its delegates he had attended that day was a fair sample 
of its doings, he counted upon a useful time with them. 
To the hearty words of the ministers who spoke on be- 
half of the ministers of that district he could heartily re- 
spond, for he had worked side by side with some of 
them in the good cause, and he expected to find amongst 
them all that ready sympathy and co-operation which 
he had failed to find among the so-called non-sub- 
scribers of Ireland. Ithad been said that he had made 
a sacrifice in leaving a large and established congrega- 
tion suchas Moneyrea was, to enter upon missionary work 
in Burnley. That depended, however, he thought, 
upon how the matter was looked at. For his part he 
could see little difference between a congregation helped 
by an endowment and a congregation helped by a mis- 
sion committee. If there was any advantage he consi- 
dered the mission had it, for there was generally a more 
earnest life in the mission church, and then it could 
always aim after self-support, whereas the endowed 
society had no such incentive to progress. He had 
begun as a minister of a mission, and had such respect 
and love for mission work that he was willing that his 
three years sojourn as minister of a settled congregation 
should be considered as a parenthesis in his missionary 
labours. In concluding, Mr. Leyland said :—I fully 
appreciate the many expressions of feeling which have 
been uttered to-night on behalf of the various societies, 
and I trust that this union between the Burnley congre- 
gation and myself may have the blessing of God upon 
it, and that it may be lasting and beneficial to us and to 
the people with whom we live. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rey. 
R. C. Smith, and, after the usual votes of thanks, it 
was brought toa close by the singing of a hymn by the 
assembly, and by prayer, pronounced by the minister. 

In the course of the evening several glees were ren- 
dered in an excellent manner by members of the choir. 


GOLNE, 
A NEW FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
THE memorial stone of a building to be called the Free 
Christian Church, was laid at Colne on Saturday after- 
noon last, by John Grundy, Esq., of Summerseat, near 
Bury. 

Colne is a busy manufacturing town on the verge of 
Lancashire, a few miles distant from Burnley and 
Padiham, on the Yorkshire side of those towns. The 
population is mainly of the operative class, and, as in 
most Lancashire districts, the people take a thoroughly 
hearty and intelligent interest in all the stirring questions 
of the time. Adjacent to Colne are Rawden, Barrow- 
ford, and Nelson, from which most of the Nonconformist 
congregations in the town gather adherents, and from 
which also, it is hoped, the New Free Christian Church 
will secure supporters. 

The movement for the establishment of a church of 
liberal theology in Colne, was begun in the winter of 
1876, when a course of lectures was given in the Cloth 
Hall, under the auspices of the East Lancashire 
Unitarian Mission. The movement was especially 
under the charge of the Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A., of 
Padiham, who has throughout given to it unwearying 
aid, and who secured the services of several ministers 
aslecturers. The result of the lectures was the beginning 
of regular Sunday services in the Hall, and these proving 
successful in respect of numbers and in the zeal of the 
worshippers, the Rev. W. Matthews, then of Rawten- 
stall, was engaged by the East Lancashire Mission as 
the minister, and under him the congregation was 
formed into a Church, and a Sunday-school started. 
Presently it began to be felt that a more convenient and 
pleasant building than the Cloth Hall must be secured 
if the Church were to carry on its work efficiently and 
grow into strength. After considerable difficulty a 
suitable site was obtained in Stanley-street. The 
designs of Mr. Virgil Anderton, architect, of Padiham, 
were accepted, and the work of erection was begun. 

The cost of the structure is estimated at about 
£2,000, and towards this sum £1,450 has been promised, 
including liberal grants from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the East Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission, and the subscriptions of the congregation. 
The structure will be built of stone, in the geometric 
style, and the body of the building is to be 5oft. by 
32ft., the chancel 16ft.. by 11ft., the organ chamber 
I1ft. 3in. by 1oft. 3in., and the vestry 11ft. 6in, by 11ft. 
The roof at the highest point will be 26ft. from the 
chapel floor. The seats of the chapel are to be open 
benches, and the place will accommodate about 300 
persons. 

On Saturday afternoon, in beautiful weather, a large 
company assembled at Cloth Hall, consisting of the 
members of the congregation, and numerous friends 
from Padiham, Burnley, Accrington, and Newchurch. 
They marched in procession to the site of the new 
Church in Stanley-street, where a short service was 
held, the ministers accompanying Mr. John Grundy 
being the Revs. W. Matthews, resident minister ; 
H..S. Solly, M.A., Padiham; S. Fletcher Williams, 
Liverpool; T. Leyland, Bumley; E. Hopkinson, 
Accrington; E. Turland, Ainsworth; A, Lazenby, 
Newchurch; C. H. Osler, Over Darwen: J. Pollard, 
Belfast; &c. General—regret was expressed at the 
absence of the Revs, C, C. Coe, F.R.G,S,, of Bolton, 


and 1), Walmsley, B.A., of Bury, the secretaries of 
the Mission. Mr. Coe was prevented from attending 
by an unfortunate accident which has lamed him; and 
Mr, Walmsley by the necessity of leaving home for 
services the following day at Chowbent. 

LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE, 

After the hymn ‘‘O God! this stone to thee we lay”’ 
(composed for the occasion by the minister, the Rey. 
W. Matthews) had been sung, 

Rev. H. S. SoLty, Padiham, read as the Scripture 
lesson I Cor,, iii., and offered up an appropriate prayer. 

Rey. W. MarrHews then said it was rather 
over sixteen months since he came to Colne and 
since their church was organised. Hitherto they had 
had to meet in the Cloth Hall, and he believed that 
there people could give testimony that they had spent 


many happy hours and enjoyed many services. They 
were now entering upon a new era of their life. They 


were laying a memorial stone of their own church, and 
it was calculated to make their hearts glow with affection 
and gratitude to God, that they were enabled to raise a 
temple to His name for the benefit of themselves, and 
the benefit, he hoped, of thousands of children yet 
unborn, They believed their principles to be in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Gospel of Christ ; and, 
because of that, they endeavoured to propagate them 
with all the vigour, and energy, and love that God had 
endowed them with. He then stated that the bottle 
about to be deposited in the cavity of the stone con- 
tained the Report of the East Lancashire Mission of 
1876, and with it an account, prepared by Mr. Solly, of 
Padiham, giving a history of Unitarian services in 
connection with Colne, previous to, and down to, the 
present time; also a report of the East Lancashire 
Mission for 1877 ; a list of the members of the church 
(about 34), and about 40 scholars ; a programme of the 
day’s proceedings ; copies of the denominational and 
of the district papers. The next business was ‘‘ The 
presenting, on behalf of the congregation, of a new 
silver trowel to John Grundy, Esq., on the occasion of 
his laying the memorial stone, July 13th, 1878.” He 
trusted that his (Mr. Grundy’s) life would be long spared 
to perform similar services to the one he was about to 
perform. He thought that they should labour until 
every town, with a population something like Colne, 
had the privilege of hearing the principles of what was 
sometimes termed Unitarian Christianity. They claimed 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience and the light which God had given to them. 
They granted that liberty to everybody else, and they 
only wished that every section of the Christian Church 
might succeed in lessening vice, reducing misery, and 
in bringing souls to their great Father—God, On that 
ground they could all work to accomplish some good 
in the world. He had great pleasure in presenting Mr. 
Grundy with the trowel and mallet, in order to lay the 
memorial stone of their new building. 

Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, after declaring the stone truly 
laid, said: Ladies and gentlemen, having laid the 
memorial stone of this building, dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, in 
the Spirit and according to the precepts of His Son 
our brother, Jesus Christ, I turn to you in the exercise 
of the privilege which that duty accords tome, I have 
laid this stone in the faith that the interests of the 
church will be committed to faithful men and women ; 
in the hope that it may bless not only those who are 
immediately connected with it, but the thriving com- 
munity of Colne. I have laid it, too, in the spirit of 
universal charity—the culminating virtue of Christianity, 
encircling all the children of God. Religion is not 
only most intimately connected with the bright hope of 
immortality and the blessedness of a future state, but 


it deeply concerns man in his social capacity, as well as 


the collective nations of the world, Having referred 
to the superior and elevating tendency of Christianity 
as compared with the crude religions of rude barbarians, 
he said that Christianity taught the enlightened to 
instruct the ignorant. Its spirit had abolished slavery 
from all the leading nations of the world. It had 
blessed and made sacred the marriage tie, and raised 
woman from a plaything and slave to be the companion 
and friend of man; and, since the great Founder had 
placed his hand upon the head of the child, it had 
protected the weak. And not yet were all its victories 
won. It was not until Christian principles were rightly 
understood by the nations, and the Gospel had spread 
through the world, that the beneficial effects of Christ- 
ianity would be fairly manifested. He might be asked, 
Why come to Colne to lay the corner stone of a 
Unitarian Church? or do we want a Unitarian Church 
in Colne? Some would ask these questions with much 
doubt. It was true that he and his friends on the 
platform worshipped God, with St. Paul, after the 
manner men called heresy; but they did believe that 
in these times more than ever it was an incumbent duty 
upon them to endeavour to spread amongst the people 
the great principles of Unitarian Christianity. He 
then alluded to the struggles which are taking place in 
the churches of Scotland, amongst their best men, to 
be free to teach the truth of God as they receive it in 
their own spirit from Him, No church in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland stood upon the foundation of 
perfect freedom except the Unitarian Church. When 
this struggle was going on in the minds of men, and 
this spirit of inquiry was abroad, it was of importance to 
society that their principles should be declared by God's 
servants among them, untrammelled as they were by 
creeds and by the authority of others, He said it with 
pride that they were free, They kissed not the toe of 
the Prophet at Mecca, or the Pope at Rome. They 
declined the assistance of convocation, conference, 
synod, or Presbyters, and all such authorities which 
did not come from God. The speaker then referred to 
the free position the minister would occupy, and took 
occasion to speak in eulogistic terms of Mr, Matthews's 
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abilities, and exhorted the congregation to help him in 
all his good works. He would be found a minister of 
God just in the proportion that he had the Divine 
Spirit of the Father within him; he would entitle 
himself to be called a Christian minister just in pro- 
portion as he showed a Christian character in his con- 
versation and in his life. From him it would be heard 
that they held by the great central truths of the absolute 
Unity of God, one indivisible Being, and of the 
universal brotherhood of mankind. They did not 
believe that the inspiration of God’s Spirit was locked 
up in a book, or confined to the past, and that mankind 
had only to hear its echo. But they believed that now 
He’ besets them behind and before; that He never 
leaves himself without a witness in the world; that He 
at this moment inspires all great and good men; every 
child of His who, in the spirit of his firstborn Son, 
dedicates his life to the benefit of humanity. Those 
were principles that ought to be well understood, and 
he thought that, if properly understood, they would be 
appreciated by the hard-headed men of Colne. They 
were not there in a spirit of denominational pride. 
They did not wish to set sect against sect, or to increase 
the rivalry amongst the churches. But they thought 
that they had a distinct message to the great heart of 
the people, and they would deliver it in charity. They 
would look with satisfaction and pleasure on every well 
directed effort to spread pure Christianity amongst the 
people by others. He was certain that in their under- 
taking they were doing their duty, especially to those 
by whom they were more immediately surrounded. 
He was also satisfied that the more they could spread 
religion the more honest, sober, virtuous, and happy 
the people would be; for it had been truly said that 
‘religion has her seal in the bosom of God, and her 
voice should be the harmony of the world.” But, 
alas! that they should have so much strife arising out 
of bigotry, and intolerance, and superstition. How- 
ever, it was not the part of true and manly men to 
sit down and weep, but to take courage and _per- 
form their duty as they saw it before them. They 
had, therefore, a message worth delivering, because it 
had been said, and truly, that nothing was more con- 
spicuous in the history of man than vice. But, just in 
proportion as pure and practical religion was spread 
among the people, do individuals become prosperous 
and happy, and nations orderly and good. (Applause.) 

After the hymn, ‘‘ The perfect world by Adam trod,” 
had been sung, 

The Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of Liverpool, 
addressed the assembly. He observed that they had 
met together for a distinctly religious purpose. They 
represented principles which, until within a_ recent 
period, had no expression in Colne, but which, when 
they came to be expressed, found a ready and hearty 
response in the hearts and minds of numbers of the 
people in the neighbourhood, That response had been 
such as to justify a moyement for the establishment of a 
comfortable place of worship, where those to whom their 
principles were strength and peace might meet from 
week to week to deepen the foundations and renew the 
warmth of their best and highest life. What were those 
principles? They were, first and supremely, religious 
principles. They who were there assembled were not 
mere doctrinalists, holding the culture of piety as a 
subordinate thing; they were first and supremely reli- 


gious worshippers, believing certain doctrines because. 


they had been impelled to the conclusion that those 
doctrines were more calculated than any others to make 
for piety. They put in the front their belief not only 
that the religious sentiment existed, but that it was the 
most permanent and important element of man’s being. 
They held that man had been made by God witha 
nature which was essentially religious, and that he was 
constrained by imperious moral necessities to express 
his wonder, awe, veneration, and Jove in the forms and 
offices of aac After some further reference to 
religion as the radical force of society, the emancipator 
and inspirer of the individual soul, and the producer of 
the loftiest types of character, and as, amidst the 
crumbling of creeds, abiding and living the supreme 
interest of humanity, and the redeeming power of human 
life, the speaker said: But, as believers in the primary im- 
portance of the religious principle we do not stand alone. 
Every church and every Sabbath congregation in Colne 
are a testimony that our neighbours hold, and hold as 
deeply as ourselves, the same conviction, Our belief in 
the religious principle is theirs also, and therefore it 
does not differentiate us from them. We, therefore, 
proceed to say that this religious principle receives the 
largest measure of truth, and so attains the truest 
strength and exercises the. most regenerative and 
ennobling influence in an atmosphere of freedom. And 
here we touch the line which separates us from all 
other churches. 7/ey hold that the religious principle 
is best cultured by- training it with and into a creed, and 
making the creed the judge of thought, the test of life, 
and even the measure of God’s favour, /Ve hold that 
the religious principle is best cultured, that it is carried 
to its richest development, and that it entreasures the 
world with the most preetous results, both in thought 
and life, when it is left to seek after truth whereso- 
ever the Spirit of Truth, which is the Spirit of God, 
leads it. 
enclosure of articles and confessions of faith; we say 
that it thrives best by giving it access to the open air, 
allowing its roots to find feeding ground in any and 
every congenial soul, and permitting them to grow 
according to their own sweet will. Hence, while, like 
other churches, we are believers in the fundamental 
and permanent religious element in man’s being, we 
are, unlike other churches, believers in entire mental 
freedom as the atmosphere in which that element 
most naturally, vigorously, and fruit-bearingly unfolds. 
But, it is asked, with this liberty for the religious prin- 
ciple to fashion for itself what intellectual forms it may, 


They say that it thrives best within the | 


does there not result a great variety of opinions ? and is 
it not difficult to establish a church upon such a basis as 
differences of thought? I answer, first, that variety of 
opinions there always must be among men who think for 
themselves. So long as we know but in part, all men 
will not see all things alike. So long as it is human to 
err, to be ignorant of many things and to be mistaken in 
some is the necessary condition of humanity. Every 
wise man, therefore, will allow others the same liberty 
of thinking which he desires they should allow him. 
Variety of opinions is the necessary result; and there is 
no alternative except enslavement to a creed or a priest- 
hood. Such an alternative we have, as a solemn duty 
to God, to our own conscience, tothe cause of religion, 
deliberately rejected; and have taken our standpoint 
on the principle, as the very life-breath of religion, that 
everyone has it laid upon him as a solemn charge from 
heaven to follow the dictates of his own conscience and 
the conclusions of his own judgment in simplicity and 
godly sincerity. He must be fully persuaded in his 
own mind, and then act according to the best light 
he has. He has no power to constrain another 
to think with him, God has given no right toany man, 
to any Conference, Assembly, Synod, or Union, thus to 
lord it over the consciences of his children; but every 
man must judge for himself, as every man must give 
account of himself to God. But this dependence of each 
one upon himself to decide as to the theological expres- 
sion of the religious principle—a dependance which is 
no less a duty than a right—results in agreements far 
more essential than the perhaps more palpable differ- 
ences. There are amongst us differences in our concep- 
tions of God, of Christ, of salvation, of immortality— 
or rather, I should say, more accurately, differences in 
our modes of expressing our conceptions, and these differ- 
ences are the things that first strike an observer; but a 
thoughtful inquiry reveals an underlying oneness. We 
are substantially at one that God is an Infinite Father, 
and that all ideas which intensify that central light of 
our theology must be the outshining of the Eternal Sun. 
We are substantially at one that Jesus Christ is the 
spiritual ideal of humanity, and that the reproduction of 
his life of goodness is our highest possible attainment. 
We are substantially at one that salvation comes from 
the influence of his life and death, and from all other 
influences, leading us to spiritual union with God. We 
are substantially at one that immortality, under all 
possible conditions, is an endless progress to the centre 
of all life, the fountain ofall love, the source ofall light. 
Thus there comes something, at least, of an answer to 
the second question, as to the difficulty of building a 
church on a variety of opinions. The varieties are 
more apparent than real. The unities are more real 
than apparent. But I go further, and affirm that the 
question betrays an erroneous conception of the basis of 
achurch. The basis of Christian fellowship is not 
uniformity of thought, but brotherhood of spirit. Not 
to think alike, but to love alike forms the strongest 
bond. Oneness of affection, not oneness of opinion, 
makes the real church. There is no difficulty in estab- 
lishing a church on the foundation of the love of God 
and man, accompanied with great diversities of intel- 
lectual belief, except the difficulty which arises from 
the hold sectarian theologies have upon the minds of 
men. Here, at any rate, in the church about to be 
built, the experiment will be tried, and I have no doubt 
it will be as successful here as it has been, and is, in 
numerous townsin thiscountyand in this country. Herein 
this church will be distinguished from all other churches 
in this town. It will be at one with them in cultivating 
the religious principle, in lifting man nearer to his 
highest self and so nearer to God. But it will stand 
apart from—I will add that it will stand above—them, 
on a higher level than they, in providing for that religious 
principle a free course that it may be glorified. It will 
put up no set of theological tenets as the conditions of 
entrance to it. It will not insist upon the acceptance 
of certain opinions as requisites for membership. It 
will not trench upon the freedom of its worshippers by 
imposing any articles, creeds, or confessions of faith to 
which they must surrender their judgment and bow their 
knee or perish everlastingly. Alone of all churches in 
this district, I venture to affirm, it will proclaim that 
the kingdom of God which is within the soul is not in 
the attitude of the intellect towards God and Christ and 
immortality, but in love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
Its platform, theologically considered, will be faith in 
man as able of himself to judge of truth and to do right, 
and faith in God as loving all His children alike, what- 
i ini ith i here and 
hereafter, God’s inalienable child, and faith in God as, 
in this world and in all worlds to come, in time and in 
eternity, man’s Saviour, Friend, and Father. Practi- 
cally considered, it will be faith in reclaiming the erring, 
uplifting the fallen, teaching the ignorant, visiting the 
sick, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and keeping 
the soul unspotted from the world, as the only pure and 
undefiled religion, Hence it will proclaim as the bond 
of its communion-——Whosoever doeth the will of our 
Father in Heaven, the same is our brother and our 
sister. (Applause.) 
EVENING MEETING, 
The procession then returned to the Cloth Hall, 


| where tea was prepared, and a numerous company sat 


down. After tea a public meeting was held in the Hall, 
presided over by J. GRuNDy, Esq. He was supported 
on the platform by the ministers before mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said that 
the duty incumbent upon them as a church was that 
they would be cpadten to place themselves before the 
inhabitants of Colne as people worthy of the name of 
Christians, devoted to good works, and sincerely desirous 
to honour God by the practice of virtue in obedience to 
His ‘laws. It was not enough for them to resolve to 
perform such a duty, but they must consider the most 


successful way of doing it; and they must endeavour, 
at all events in Colne, to relieve the Unitarian body 
froma reproach that was often, and he feared deservedly, 
cast upon it, of inattention to the duty of public 
worship. He would have them to understand that to 
his mind it was not sufficient that a person should enrol 
himself on the list of church members, so called, and 
pay an annual subscription, and come to chapel now 
and then, and more especially when there was an 
eloquent and gifted man to preach to them. But it was 
their duty, ‘‘ in season and out of season,” to show their 
fidelity by attending regularly their place of worship. 

It was also necessary that they should respect their 
minister, and be resolved that the institutions of the 
church should prosper. Nothing was more damping to 
a minister than to see the benches or pews comparatively 
empty. They lived in a beautiful locality, but he hoped 
that they would not be tempted to neglect their religious 
duties in order to walk the fields and hills. He would 
also have them bear in mind that if their church had to 
take root in Colne they must work hard in the Sunday 
school. Some future day he trusted that they would 
take upon themselves the responsibility of a day school; 

but be that as it may, is was his belief that no Christian 
church could live without its members working, and 
more especially without attention being devoted to the 
interests of the Sunday school. (‘*Hear, hear,” and 
applause.) They must be kind and considerate to their 
minister, for they would find him a man of deep con- 
viction and perhaps of sensitive nature. It would 
paralyse all his efforts if he did not receive their confi- 
dence. If they wished to make an impression upon 
society they must train up the children in the way they 
should go. They must let their religion consecrate the 
domestic hearth. Every mother must have her child at 
her knee, and teach it to lisp its earliest prayer to God, 
in the spirit of grateful thanksgiving. The success of 
the church depended largely on the women, who would 
do well to form themselves into a society, to use their 
influence in the neighbourhood for the cultivation of 
habits of sobriety and virtue. He wished them to bap- 
tise their children in the reverence of God and the love 
of Christ, and train them to live a Christ-like life. 
They were told by some that religion was a delusion, 
Believe it not. Could they conceive of what the state 
of society would be if all religious restraint were banished 
from the land? Where would the poor and the weak 
be if the rich and the powerful men had no restraint but 
what human laws put upon them? No, men must know 
that they were living under the eye of a merciful and 
loving Father, but who visits iniquity and wrong-doing 
with condemnation. He appealed to them to adhere 
to the great principles which Christ, their brother, had 
taught them, to carry them out in their lives, and so 
make themselves an example to those by whom they 
were surrounded; and then the day would come when 
people who now despised their little household of faith 
as a pernicious nest of heretics would be bound to 
believe that there was something valuable in what they 
taught. _ They were told to dispense with Christianity ; 
but they could not do that, because it had been a blessing 
to the world, and was not to be blamed for all the bigotry 
and superstition that men have put upon it. It was of 
Divine origin, and was intended to be the religion of 
all the nations of the earth. (Applause.) 

Rev. W. MarrHews then read letters of apology for 
absence, through unavoidable circumstances, from Revs. 
C. C. Coe and D. Walmsley, and also letters excusing 
their non-attendance from the Rector of Colne and the 
Nonconformist ministers of the town. 

The Revs. E, TURLAND and H. S. SOLLY, in pithy, 
practical addresses, followed up the remarks of the 
Chairman. ; 

The Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, in his remarks, 
dwelt upon the church as the representative and the 
beginner in that neighbourhood of a reformation wanted 
at the present day in all the churches—a reformation 
that would welcome the fullest free inquiry into all sub- 
jeets of religion, that would stand openly for the best that 
it thought ‘and knew, and that would admit the fullest 
fellowship and brotherhood amongst eam peuple 
whoheld different theological views. 

The Rey. E. Hopkinson advised the co: 
not always to be intellectual gladiators, combating. athe 
questions of Unitarianism versus Trinitarianism, or vice 
versa, but to work in a spirit of charity towau ievery 
other church, a 

Other short interesting addresses were given by Revs 
C. H. Os_er and T, LEYLAND. 

The proceedings: were interspersed with singing by 
the choir. er , 

a 
Dot ' 


The collections for the day amounted to £14. 6s. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if 
hindly send their news paragraphs so as to 
later than Wednesday morning, cea 
felled to cut them down. 


ERRATUM.—The statement in our. -report 
then College attributing ‘senior Gree! 
Jones” is an error. All the Greek isint 
of the Principal, Dr. Vance Smith. 

MINISTERIAL Appo|NTMENTS,—The 
Smith has received and accepted a co! 
the pulpit at South Shields oa 
Liverpool, has received and accep 
become the minister at Dewebtey anc 
of the pulpit on the 28th inst. ~ 

ABERDEEN.—On Sunday, 
Thomas Walters gave a re 
previous eee by Dr 
Union Church, sub ou is 


will it be eternal?” There nly 
the church during the summ on 
able to be present at Dr. Sexton’s: 


tion of giving a reply was well a 
very nee Serveg crits congre 
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Bury Districr SuNDAY ScHooL UNion.—On 
Sunday last the third meeting of the season of this 
union was held here. The attendance was not so good 
as might reasonably be expected, considering the 
beautiful state of the weather, which was everything 
that could be desired. Only about 50 persons were 
present, 
Ainsworth, on 
their duty ?” 
which the following gentlemen took part—Messrs. 
Duckworth, Schofield, Barrett, A. Firth, S. Healey, 
William Healey. jun., of Heywood ; Mr. Jones, Stand; 
William Crossley, of Bury; and Mr. Rees, of Man- 
chester. A cordial tote of thanks was passed to the 
essayist for his paper, which brought the meeting to a 
close. 

BuURNLEY.—On Friday last the Sunday school and 
congregation held their annual fete in a field adjoining 
Cemetery Lane. The children assembled in the school- 
room at eleven o’clock and proceeded to the field, where 
they were joined by their elders in the course of the 
afternoon. <A cricket match and many other games 
were entered into with complete heartiness. Coffee, 
buns, nuts, and sweets were supplied to both young and 
old. The weather was splendid, and the cool shades of 
evening closed one of the happiest field days ever held 
by this flourishing schools and its friends. : 

BIRMINGHAM: HURST-STREET CHAPEL, — The 
annual floral services were held in the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday last. A large space in front of the 
pulpit was occupied with flowers and greenhouse plants, 
tastefully arranged, which presented a more beautiful 
display than in former years. In the afternoon a large 
number of the Sunday scholars and congregation brought 
with them bunches of flowers, many beautifully arranged 
in bouquets, which they freely gave for the hospitals, 
and of which five large baskets full were collected and 
divided between the Queen’s, the Children’s, and the 
Homeopathic Hospitals. The service in the afternoon 
was conducted by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, when the 
chapel was crowded. The Rev. B. Wright preached 
to a large congregation in the evening. An offering 
was taken at the doors to defray expenses, and towards 
the Sunday-school summer excursion. On the following 
Tuesday the annual trip took place, when the Sunday- 
scholars, teachers, congregation, and friends, nearly 
600, made a delightful excursion to the village of 
Shustoke. The scholars were supplied with a good tea, 
and enjoyed a variety of sports and games. A brass 
band accompanied the party, and the weather being 
most favourable a delightful day was spent together, 
which will long be remembered. 


DONCASTER.—A very successful Sunday-school anni- 
versary was held here last Sunday. The Rey. J. Fraser 
preached on ‘‘ How to develop the affections of a child’s 
heart, and heighten the aspirations of its soul,” to a very 
good congregation. A number of pieces of prose and 


**Do our Sunday school teachers do 


_ poetry were recited by some of the children, while some 


beautiful hymns and anthems were rendered by the 
choir and little ones. The collection more than doubled 
that of last year. 

EDINBURGH.—On Saturday, the 6th instant, the, 
scholars and friends of St. Mark’s Sunday school made 
an excursion by rail and cart to Hopetown House, 
South Queensferry. The weather was all that could be 
wished, and the day was spent in the splendid grounds. 
overlooking the Forth. 

HULME: EMBDEN-STREET DomEstic MIsston.— 
On Saturday last the first of a series of summer excur- 
sions in connection with the above school took place. 
About 30 teachers and elder scholars, including the Rey. | 
J. Harrop, and Mr. S. Barnes, superintendent, went tothe 
village of Prestwich, where a substantial tea was pro- 
vided. The return journey was taken through Mere 
Clough, on to Pendleton, and the excursion was well 
enjoyed. / 

HErywoop.—On Monday, July 8th, the members of 
the chapel choir had a trip, through the kind generosity 
of a few friends, to Skipton and Bolton Abbey. Alight- 
ing at 8 30 at Skipton, our friends made their way to) 
the Unicorn Inn, where a good substantial breakfast’ 
awaited them. Afterwards they. visited Skipton Castle 
and Bolton Abbey, and walked a distance of about three 
miles through Bolton Wood and onward to the ruins of 
Bardon Tower. Leaving Skipton per 8 15 train the 
party arrived home at half-past ten, having spent a most. 
enjoyable and happy day together. 

HULL: BowLALLEyY LANE CHAPEL.—The Sunday 
school scholars, teachers, and friends had their annual. 
excursion, on Wednesday, rothinst. The place selected 
this year was Welton Dale, one of the most beautiful 
parts of East Riding. The day was fine, and the party 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

LONDON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH 
Town.—The Sunday school had its twentieth annual 
excursion on Friday last, July r2th. The party was a 


large one, consisting of some 250 scholars, parents, 


teachers, and friends, who went to East Barnet and 
Hadley Wood. The day was fine, and what with 


various games and rambles in the wood and fields was 


a most enjoyable one. Before starting for home, the 
children, &c., were called together, and joined in the 


for the friends who had subscribed towards the 


Tent of several hymns, finishing up with hearty 
i on and the Rey. P. W. Clayden, pastor of the 


q : 
__ Lonpon: Biste ReapinG Societirs.—On July 5, 
the annual tea meeting of the North London Bible 


Societies took place at Newington Green 
under the presidency of the Rev. J. D. Hirst 
The societies assembled for tea at half-past 
Miss Marian Pritchard, the hostess, had provided 
elegant tea, of which 74 persons partook. The 
was tastefully decorated with beautiful flowers, 
2 roses were the chief. After tea the 


<a 


gmented to 110. Mr, Smyth took the 


A paper was read by Mr. Ellis Greenhalgh, of | 


An instructive discussion followed, in | 


chair at seven o’clock, and after a hymn and prayer, 
and a few words of introduction, the annual reports of | 
the different societies were read. This was done by 
some of the younger members. The Rev. T. W. 
Freckelton then read the reports of the three local 
theological classes, that at Newington Green, at Stam- 
ford-street, and at Unity Church. Mr. Smith then 
gave an interesting and valuable address on the subject 
of the evening ‘‘ Prayer.” In this he expressed great 
sympathy with the societies’ efforts, and also expressed 
a wish to see a quarterly prayer meeting held in that 
chapel. Mr. Freckelton then spoke on the same sub- 
ject—prayer—and in the course of his remarks took 
some exception to a statement of Mr. Smyth’s to the 
effect that we were never to tire of prayer, that if we 
did not find benefit from prayer we were to pray until 
we did, indeed we were to weary God out of prayer, 
Mr. Freckelton objected to this insistence of prayer. 
The Rey. H. Ierson, in a very earnest speech, endea- 
youred to reconcile the statements of the two previous 
speakers. ‘‘The wearying God out,” which was quite 


consonant with the teaching of the New Testament— 
referring to the widow and the unjust judge—might, he 
thought, be reconciled with the no prayer of Mr. 
Freckelton in this way—that if our hearts were right 
with God, if we were still striving to-do his will, even 
though we did not actually pray in words, yet God, 
who knew our hearts, would in the end answer us; for 
he could suppose that even the widow was not always 
beseeching the judge, she might simply sit still outside 
the court—the judge knew she was there and what was 
in her heart, and in the end answered her demand. 
Mr. Terson gave his very warmest sympathy to the 
societies, and stated it as his belief that five-sixths of 


what the orthodox meant when they said that Unitarians 
were cold was that they were not a praying people, and 
that nothing struck him more than this absence of 
prayer when he first joined the Unitarian body, He 
believed the Spirit was doing this work, causing the 
formation of these prayer meetings among Unitarians. 
The Rev. R. Spears said he never had any of the diffi- 
culty about prayer that troubled some people. . He 
prayed simply as a child to his father. After a hymn, 
the meeting was brought to a close by some words of 
reverent prayer from Mr. Turner, of Newington Green. 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET.—On Sunday, July 
15th, the Band of Hope held its usual quarterly party, 
which assumed the form of a treat in the country. 
Through the kindnessofMr. McTaggart, of St. Michael’s, 
we enjoyed the use of a field of considerable natural 
picturesqueness, and spent a most delightful afternoon. 

MorrRaAM.—Last Sunday the annual procession of 
teachers, scholars, and members of the congregations, 
numbering over three hundred, marched through the 
village. At the Market Cross a hymn was sung by the 
children and friends, after which the Rev. N. Green 
delivered an address on ‘Liberal Christianity,” the 
number having at this time reached between four and 
five hundred persons. At the conclusion of the address 
another hymn was sung, and the procession returned to 
the chapel. In the evening the chapel was filled to 
hear the scholars recite and sing, and to witness the dis- 
tribution of prizes. Over one hundred prizes in books 
were awarded for regular attendance during the year. 
Beside the prizes given by the school, five certificates 
were given from the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association to scholars who had passed a successful 
examination in the Life of Christ. 

MONEYREA (IRELAND).—On Friday evening, June 
28th, a farewell soirée was held to bid good-bye to the 
Rey. Thos. Leyland on his removal! to England, to take 
the pastorate of the congregation at Burnley. An 
engrossed and framed address was presented by Mr. 
David McMaster, the secretary of the congregation, and 
a purse of gold was presented by Mr. Nathaniel S. 
Bodel, the treasurer. Mr. Leyland made a suitable 
reply, in which he referred to the pleasant intercourse 
he had had with many of them, If the presbyteries 
had been too narrow for his entrance, and if the non- 
subscribers had kept him out of their association, he 
had found a three years’ haven in the hearts of his 
people. He was sorry to part from them, but duty 
seemed to point to more active scenes of labour amongst 
the working population of his native county in England, 
During the evening kind words of farewell were given 
by the Rey. J. C. Street (who presided on the occasion), 
Revs. Prof. Orr, W. O. McGowan, H. A. McGowan, 
A. Buckley; by Messrs. Fisher, Neill, Darbishire, 
Davids, and by several members of the congregation. 
On Sunday, the 30th of June, Mr. Leyland preached 
his farewell sermon to a large and attentive congregation. 
Taking for his text the words of the Apostle, ‘‘I have 
declared unto you the whole counsel of God,” he 
reviewed his brief ministry amongst them, and expressed 
his gratitude that in a land in which even the liberals 
were willing to haye their old fetters reforged, he had 
been allowed to preach the Gospel of the free faith, not 
only in freedom, but to an appreciative people. In 
concluding he said: ‘‘ During our sojourn together you 
have become ecclesiastically free; stand fast in your 
freedom; I commend you to God, and I bid you 
farewell.” 


NorrinGHAM: HicH PAVEMENT.—On May 22nd 
the High Pavement Church was visited by Mr. W. J. 
Harrison, curator of the Leicester town museum, with 
a view to examining its acoustic defects and prescribing 
aremedy. Mr. Harrison recommended a very elaborate 
series of thin wires, which have been put up and sup- 

lemented by some additional ones suggested by Mr. 
. B. Carter. Many testimonies of the happy effect of 
this contrivance have been received, in breaking up the 
echoes that have been complained of. Mr, Harrison 


-adyised the further use-of drapery should the wires not 


completely cure the evil. Would it not be wise, in all 
future contracts with architects and builders, to stipulate 
that new chapels should be so constructed that people 


could hear in them? On the 27th of June the congre- 
gation had an excursion to Donington Park, and every- 
body enjoyed the visit. The adjourned meeting of the 
Provident Society was held on June 3rd, but the question 
of registration was not settled, and was further adjourned 
till September 2nd. The certificates gained by the 
High Pavement Sunday scholars were distributed on 
the afternoon of June 2nd, by Mr. William Gill. The 
following is an abstract of the results of the examination, 
so far as the Nottingham schools are concerned :— 


Subject. Examiner. School. Class. I. 11 
Life of Martin 
Luther ....Miss Cook ........ High Pavement..1 Girls..5 2 
»»3 Boys..4 °x 
Notes on 
Hymns.... Miss Swain pa itis. 3 
s 05 Girls... 1 
Lessons in 
Religion.. Miss Short........ «3 Girls... 2 
si ..0Girls..x 7 
a .»3 Boys..2 1 
9 4 Boys..3 4 
Christ Church ..2 Girls..2 2 
Astronomy ... Miss Lewin ..High Pavement..4 Girls..3 2 
Introduction to 
N. Test .... Rev. F, H. Jones,.Christ Church ..1 Boys.. 5 
21 30 


POOLE: FLOWER SERvICEs.—On the 30th ult., 
special flower services were held, and collections made 
on behalf of the Sunday schools. In the morning the 
Rev. W. Agar dwelt in an impressive discourse upon 
the ‘‘ Elevating and Purifying Influence of the Element 
of Beauty in the Providential Arrangements of the 
Creator,” and in the evening drew practical lessons 
from the same source. The committee were abundantly 
supplied with choice flowers from various friends in the 
town and neighbourhood, and the chapel was decorated 
in excellent taste, places of honour being given to 
bouquets of wild flowers sent in for competition by the 
Sunday school scholars. We are gratified to learn that 
upwards of a dozen of the Wareham congregation were 
present, and should be only too glad to hear that effec- 
tual steps were being taken to re-open the chapel there. 

STUDENTS OF THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
Boarp.—The annual reunion of past, present, and in- 
coming students, took place last Friday week at the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester. Besides those mentioned 
below as_ speakers, the following ministers were 
present: Revs. W. R. Smyth, Birmingham ; A. Web- 
ster, Perth; W. S. Smith, Antrim; J. McDowell, 
Pendleton; W. Mellor, Crewe; J.J. Wright, Leicester ; 
E. H. Bolland, Crediton; H. Rylett, Reading; and 
C. H, Osler, Over Darwen. There were also present 
Rev. J. Black, M.A., missionary tutor, all the present 
students of the Board, three of the incoming students, 
and several ladies. After tea the chair was taken, at 
6 30, by Mr. W. Mason. After some preliminary 
remarks the chairman called upon Mr. D. Rees, who 
proposed ‘‘ Welcome tothe Incoming Students.” This 
sentiment, which was warmly received, was responded 
to by Mr. P. Holt, of Astley. Mr. W. C. Bowie then 
proposed ‘‘ Welcome to the Visitors.” To this Revs. 
J. C. Street, Belfast; H. Williamson, Dundee; and 
W. Mitchell, Glasgow, responded. The chairman 
then, in feeling terms, bade ‘farewell to the retiring 
students, Messrs. J. Moore and E, Crooks, each making 
a suitable and affecting reply. Next the Rev. J. 
Cuckson, Birmingham, proposed in well chosen, words 
‘Prosperity to the Home Missionary Board.” Rey. 
J. Black, M.A., responded. The remainder of a very 
pleasant evening was devoted to various games, vocal 
and instrumental music, recitations, and dancing. In 
conclusion the company joined in singing ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

TauNTON.—The children attending the Mary-street 
Chapel schools had their summer treat on Thursday 
and were conveyed in waggons and vans to Cothel+ 
stone where they scattered themselves all over the hill, 
and were soon engaged in all kinds of amusements. 
Mr. Pile, optician, of East-street, whose kindness was 
greatly appreciated, had his large telescope mounted by 
the old tower, and splendid views of the surrounding 
country were obtained. During the afternoon games 
were continued untilseven o’clock, when the muster 
roll was called, and after a few words from the Rev, 
John Birks, pastor, expressive of thankfulness to God 
for the pleasures of the day, the doxology was sung, 
and preparations made for the return journey. 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY AND THE LATE EARL 
RussELL.—The following answer of Countess Russell 
to the resolution of the Assembly has been received by 
the secretary: ‘‘Drummond Arms, St. Fillans, Loch 
Earn, near Crieff, July 13th, 1878. Countess Russell 
presents her compliments to Mr, Dowson, and acknow- 
ledges with heartfelt gratitude the receipt of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Assembly of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian ministers and congregations of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, at Southport, on June 20th. Such a 
testimony to the memory of Earl Russell, joined with 
the sympathy expressed towards herself, will be deeply 
valued by Countess Russell.” 

TopMoRDEN:—The scholars of the Unitarian Sunday 
School had their annual picnic last Saturday afternoon, 
aecompanied by the Rey. L. Taplin, M.A., and Mr. J. 
Crabtree, one of the superintendents. Altogether about 
500 persons proceeded to a field near Dobroyd Castle 
(kindly placed at their service by Mr. John Fielden). 
The Castle-street brass band headed the procession, the 
pleasing appearance of which was greatly heightened 
by the number and variety of the banners displayed. 
About half-past five o’clock buns and tea were served in 
the field. Rain came on after tea, and caused many to 
return home. The remnants of the party were organised 
into a procession about § 30, and returned to town. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Several letters and articles necessarily stand over. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CORRECTION. 

To the Editors,—In a note on the current number of 
the Zheological, you confound Will. C. Smith, the author 
of the article upon ‘‘ Religious Freedom in Scotland, 
with Dr. Walter C. Smith, who was once a heretic, but 
has not been so regarded for several years. Iam all 
the more inclined to call attention to the error because 
the same mistake was made on a former occasion, 

H. WILLIAMSON, South Dundee. 

July 15, 1878. 


IS A SCIENCE OF THEOLOGY POSSIBLE? 


To the Editors,—In your last. week’s “Jeader” you 
make the following statement: ‘‘ Either theology is, or 
it is not, worthy of the name of a science ; * and your 
subsequent remarks lead one to infer that you believe 
that it is ‘* worthy” of sucha title. Now, since upon 
the answer we give to this question—‘“‘Is a science of 
theology possible?” depends the value we attach to 
theological doctrines, just as our appreciation of the 
science of astronomy depends upon the strength of our 
belief in the trustworthiness and certainty of its facts, 
I should like to know, sirs, upon what grounds you 
believe theology ‘‘ worthy” to rank as a science? It is 
a question that has long and anxiously occupied my 
own thoughts; and, as far as I have been able to see at 
present, I cannot infer anything more than a negative 
conclusion, : 

For, it seems to me, we must either enlarge the 


meaning of the word Science as at present used, or | 


more strictly speaking, give it a wider application, or 
else we must relegate Theology to the realm of pure 
hypotheses. Science proper deals only with phenomena, 
and with physical phenomena, their laws and relations. 
The word is employed to denote ‘‘a system of organised 
knowledge.” And what is special in all scientific 
knowledge is, that every accepted fact is capable of 
demonstration. Its language is—‘‘ this is,” or *‘ this is 
not;” ‘‘this does,” or ‘‘this does not happen.” Its 
speech is all positives. It knows nothing of ‘perhaps, 
or ‘may be.” Is this so theologically? Is it possible 
to construct a science out of the ‘‘ unknowable”? 
Theology is ‘‘a discourse concerning God.” What do 
we know about God that can be said to be scientifically 
established ? ; 

What many earnest religious minds are patiently 
waiting (for I fear doomed for ever to disappoint- 
ment) is a system of theology that professes to be, that 
is, based on scient:-fic principles. We have had many 
such, but they have glaringly failed to satisfy their 
claims. For in using the word ‘‘science” in connec- 
tion with theology we are placing it in the same 
category as astronomy or chemistry; we are virtually 
acknowledging that the things which belong to theology 
are as capable of demonstration as the things that belong 
to any one of the sciences; but this has not been found 
to be the case. If there bea theological ‘‘ Euclid” 
anywhere in the world, may he soon speak, for until he 
does we must be content to fall back upon the moral 
and religious certainties which are found in man himself, 

Southampton. D, Amos, 
{Our correspondent will find an exhaustive reply to his inquiry in 

the able address delivered by Professor Upton, at the Memorial 

Hall. Manchester, February 6, 1878.—Eps. U. /7.] 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BEARD 
MEMORIAL UNION. 

To the Editors,—Some months since Mr. J. H. 
Reynolds wrote a very able letter to the /Yeva/d, stating 
that, very many years ago (so long that many who are 
now men and women were children then), an old friend 
of his—who had since gone to his rest—had propounded 
a scheme for forming in Manchester a kind of club, 
where its members might drop in to see their friends, 
have a cup of tea or other refreshment, and feel at 
home, and requested all who felt disposed towards its 
formation to send their names to him. 

I ventured the following week to urgethe matter on, 
-and trusted if ‘would not lie until our children grew into 
men and women. Shortly afterwards I asked Mr. 
Reynolds how the matter was going on, when he 
answered that he had received a few replies, and 
expected in awhile it would be further developed. 
Having had the honour of being elected on the com- 
mittee of the above Union, and looking into its aim 
and objects, I find with a little extension it would 
exactly carry out the idea of Mr. Reynolds and his late 
friend. I have never asked, but it occurs to me the 
latter can have been no other than the Rev, Dr. Beard 
himself, 

My dull comprehension could never exactly make out 
the meaning of Longfellow’s words— 

‘Let us then be up and doing 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving; still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait,” 

unless he had likewise experienced something akin to 
what our friends have. It is time we left the last words 
out, and instead of ‘‘learning to wait,” adopted the 
old precept—‘‘ Whatever way hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” We are not now the despised 
sect, almost afraid to mention the name we own, that 
our forefathers fought so valiantly for against all odds, 
including even our fellow Nonconformists $1but chiefly 
through their exertions, and notably Dr: Beard’s, we 
are both more influential and respected. There is a 
wide field before us. A vast number of people who 
attend no place of worship are very much like what 
Councillor Ben Brierley pithily expressed himself to be, 
at the opening of the Miles Platting bazaar, when he 
said: ‘* People call me a Nothingarian, but if I am 
anything I am a Unitarian.” To embrace these 


ined ~ 
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Nothingarians, and make them Unitarians, let us open 
our social doors wider. 

By increasing the subscriptions to the Union, say to 
five shillings per year, and getting as many as possible 
to join it, taking in the various daily papers and other 
periodicals, forming a library, and arranging with the 
trustees of the Memorial Hall to grant the use of such 
rooms as may be required, and with the hallkeeper to 
supply refreshments to those who need them, and make 
it as sociable and attractive as the neighbouring Young 
Men’s Christian Association is, no doubt it will prove 
equally prosperous and useful. If the trustees cannot 
spare rooms, why not use those in the building let off 
as warerooms? Surely we-have sufficient public spirit 
to afford it. 

There is another point : Whilst the agitation is going 
on to opén libraries and museums on a Sunday, let us 
set the example by opening this on that day. We 
braved derision of old when reading and writing were 
taught in our Sunday schools, and at a time when few 
of the poor could get them elsewhere, and many a 
successful man and woman of the present day blesses 
the old times gone by for their prosperity. Let us 
brave derision, if necessary. 

The committee do not meet for over two months, 
and as I know very few of them personally, I thought 
this the best means of ventilating the subject, which I 
trust will be heartily taken up.—Yours truly, 

Daisy Bank, Moston. JAs. BARKER, 


VISITORS TO PARIS. 


To the Hditors,—As it is generally believed that 
Englishmen just now visiting Paris are very much 
imposed upon with regard to lodgings and provisions, 
it may not be out of place, in your widely circulated 
columns, to give a few words of advice to those of your 
readers who have never been to that city, but who 
intend to visit it during the present season, Having 
just returned therefrom, I am happy to state that in that 
quarter of Paris where I have resided I have not found 
any disposition to take undue advantage over the visitor. 
Of course, if you go in grandee style, and order every- 
thing in general terms, and refuse to ask the price of 
things before you get them, then you tempt the French- 
man to impose upon you, by giving him the impression 
that you have plenty of money to throw away, and that 
you do not wish to be troubled with the details of your 
bill of fare and attendance. Even when advantage is 
thus taken of your weakness, it is no more than what is 
done every season at many places in our own English 
watering places—to which experience teaches us to 
submit, as a matter of course. 

But if the visitor on getting out of the railway station 
in Paris will avoid all those places where he will see 
‘*English is spoken here” in the windows, which may, 
or may not, according to circumstances, mean that the 
game of the ‘‘ spider and the fly”’ will be played there, 
and take a "bus with a correspondence ticket to Palais 
Royal, and change *busses there (without having extra 
to pay) for the Palais de Luxembourg, he will 
find himself in a éond fide French quarter of the 
city, where, all other things being equal, prices 
for lodgings and provisions are as reasonable as 
anywhere in London or Manchester at the present 
time. Having arranged about his bed with the 
matron of his hotel, or mazson meublée, and assuming 
that he will not be bound to take his meals at any 
stated hour in the place where he sleeps, let the visitor 
saunter out to his meals at some respectable crémerie, 
café, or restaurant, just as it suits his taste. If possible, 
let him select some place for that purpose where a 
price-list of the bill of fare is daily put before him, from 
which he can suit his taste and pocket too. This may 
be easily done at all the establishments of M. Duval, 
one of which he will find at 94 (or thereabouts), Rue de 
Lafayette, not many minutes’ walk from the St. Lazare 
station, and where he can procure a list of all Duyal’s 
establishments in Paris, and which he will find of great 
service to him in his walks about the city. 

In the Luxembourg quarter I have found everybody 
courteous, very civil, aud rather disposed to assist you 
than to take undue advantage of you. If you can 
leave your English conventional feelings at home, and 
rid yourself of the anxiety which obtains as to what 
‘*Mrs. Grundy” will say if you do this, that, and the 
other, you will get along all the better, for that feeling 
does not prevail among the Parisians as it does among 
our own people in England, Again, do not put your- 
self under professional guides. I could tell some strange 
stories about them. Somebody must pay the wages of 
these men, and of course you belong to that ‘‘somebody” 
if you will be guided. While under a guide, you cannot 
select your own company, which at times is a very incon- 
venient thing; cannot look ata masterpiece of statuary or 
painting.as long as you would like, but must hurry on 
with a medley group, who may neither know nor care 
anything of its history, and be indifferent to its merits; 
be obliged to take their bill of fare whether you can eat 
it or not; and go off as per progamme whether you are 
disposed or not. The other day I was standing under 
an umbrella looking at the July Column where the 
Bastille stood, when three or four open carriages drove 
up under a guide who jumped out of his carriage 
followed by some half a dozen from the whole company, 
and as his arm and tongue and umbrella were explain- 
ing matters to the half dozen who surrounded him, I 
could not refrain from laughing right heartily at the 
spectacle which the dismal groups in the carriages pre- 
sented, waiting there in the rain until the guide and the 
guided had had their say at the base of that memorable 
column; after which the half drowned company with 
sadness and sorrow depicted in their countenances drove 
away. Who this company was, or whence it came, I 
never troubled myselfto ascertain. Being undera guide 
has its advantages; but its disadvantages are many and 


will not be submitted to by any one who loves his 
liberty if he can do without it. Your own experience, 
with a little common sense, in the long run will teach 
you more wisdom than any amount of guiding will do 
for you. Having said so much forthe benefit of those 
who can speak a little French and who have never been 
to Paris, and though my experience may have been 
different to that of others, yet I leave these timely hints 
to those of your readers above mentioned, hoping they 
may profit by them, as has been the case with yours, Xe. 
July 8th, 1878. BEN WALKER. 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B, 
Camm will preach. 

GREAT HUCKLOW.—On Sunday, school sermons, by thé Rev, 
H. S. Solly, M.A. Afternoon at 3, evening at 6 30. 

LIVERPOOL: Hamivrox Roap,—On Sunday, school sermons. 
Morning, at 11, Rey. S, Fletcher Williams; evening, at 6 30, 
Rev. J. Harwood, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: Cross StrEET CHAPEL.—On Sunday evening, 
sermon by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., at 6 30, on “* The 
Gospel Conducive to Peace.” 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, at to 30, the 
Rey. A. Lazenby will preach, in the evening Rey. J.T. Marriott. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at_rr, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rey. Chas. Beard, B.A. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev, Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


Hirth. 


PARTINGTON.—On the 14th inst., at Oak Bank, Worsley, the 
wife of John Partington, junr., of a daughter. 


Sarriage, 

CARPENTER— BUCKTON.—On the rath inst., at the Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., and 
the Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., J. Estlin Carpenter, second 
son of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., to Alice Mary, younger 
daughter of George Buckton, of North Hill, Roundhay, Leeds. 
No cards. 


Crown 8vo, 8opp, limp cloth, Price 1s. 6d. 


ORNING PRAYERS inthe HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. 
By F. W. NEwMAN. 
London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


THE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rey. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Ee THEOLOGICAIBSRE VIE y | 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. ‘Ten Shillings per 
Annum, post free. : 
Jury, 1878. 
1. Balaam. By Russell Martineau, M.A 
2, The Leicester Conference on Free Communion. By Charles 
Beard, B.A. * 
i aeeeee University Commission, By Reginald W. Macan, 


A. 
. Miguel Serveto-y-Revés.—II. By Alx. Gordon, M.A. 
. Religious Freedom in Scotland. By W. C. Smith, ” 
. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. 
. Notices of Books. 
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Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ. By Dr. 
Reville. An entirely new translation from the recent revised and 
enlarged edition. Price 4s. 

Conscience and Faith. By Athanase Coquerel. Translated by 
Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. BO alah 

“Mr. Odgers has performed the translator’stask with great skill 
and success. . .. The book is well calculated to serve the 
popular purposes for which it was written, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association have done a good work in placing 
it within reach of English readers."—Theological Review, July, 
1878. Bis 

Sent post-free at thefprices named by order to Mr. ave Brace, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London W.C t Ns) 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS tem 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. B 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. Tae ' 


1s. 6d. 
Besse and RESIDENCE for tho 


a delightful country retreat by the sea, at this n, 
be had at Capel Lodge, Folkestone: extensive grounds: — 
overlooks the channel: terms, two guineas a week,—/ 
Rey. T Briggs. ’ 
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FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICK AVA ; 

ABLE for TWO MONTHS, will be issued from } ‘the } 

31st October, ute “ For particulars see time 5 
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grammes, issued e Company. ee 
Sarl JAMES ALLPOR 
Derby, April, 1878. e} 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize 
was awarded to R, WESTBURY, inve: 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRI 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs : 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, C! 


id Millgate, Bg 
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LANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., 
will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of, August. 


VON TE No S, 


a PAGE, 


RP REE CHRIS TTAN.9 CH URAL HH, 
COLNE. 


Doing and Saying............ teeveeseeees 268 | © The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
Scottish ENORES cece ckses ++ +eeee+ 268 | which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met B ROOK HOUS E, KNUTSFORD ’ 
Books and Authors .,, +++. 268 | for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Lessons from Chicago ay pi chee 5 5 SSA) appes to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of t conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resi- 
What we might do........... Ber Sos. a: NE Soe ene eee 270 ew Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estima dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
The Future Punishment Question......... ++++ 270] Cost is £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as | attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
ee! at Religious Fellowship ........... ..+. 270 | follows :— Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 
SUPOUSNOMMUNION ., 00s. s eee ee ee yaceeee tees 270 Colne Bongrégationcmerwsiacsies\-2/cesasels retirees sea 200 : 
ae on vd of Chnrety thea Withee rete e ete eeeee 271 East Lancashire Unitarian Mission ................£800 ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
ireside Readings : c ouldn EK eee + 271 British and Foreign Unitarian Association.,........£380 AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
alga She Loved Hi 271 John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat .......4 65.0.0 04 6450 at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of there 3 
The Basis of Religi e Fell hi ays: 271 | SupscrIPTIONS FROM BuRY— 4 s. d. | Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education wit 
mine gious Fellowship ...........5+... ++. 272 Thomas Wrigley, Esq. 1... ..ss4eeeeeeesssseeuees 25 0 © | liberal views, References kindly permitted by the following :— 
ay weeee See Oe rae 273 John Duckworth, Esq. ......eeseseeeeeeeeeseesss 5 © © | Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
EWS OF OUF CRUTCHES .. 2. .0 reed srecromeerineneceeensiegoecs 273 AS Brien die 0 Ay wo Naty Son ek doe iw 2 2 0 | Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
a Charles Dennis ... an tr 1 o| York,—Terms on application. : , vs 
CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, Robert Grundy... Babe too Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
SPEMMMDOSRTIGUNGEY S155). dbs Vuleces clioees voles os, esd. ailing. ; Bhonsle Te y : 0 epload | 6 {raving passed smost suocessfully. 
Bieeethe First ten Wines ga. d hose. led shee ve vsite op ca]. .¢5deu lines Dee oe cates eas ses iaees bac tiraes 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction ig OR nal Nipetat ae Me voce ee eeeese ee eeee ne enee ae enne ns enesee eens CE ae | OLEY DANE BOOT oe 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM RAWTENSTALL— 


“re e 61 [9o; (itso percent L SOUTHPORT, conducted by Mr. TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S., 
iti Sia Ra i 1, 6s. od. G. T. Ramsbottom .........0:seeseseeeeeeeeeees x 1 o| Will be RE-OPENED on August 6th. . 
& od. The premises are most pleasantly and healthfully situated near 
For all insertions of “‘ Births” or “ Marriages” if Pomps Shepherd (4. 2+y./e47 igh f ‘ rae “ i ce i 
] . ges” a uniform charge John Lupton ... o 2 6|thesea, The domestic arrangements are highly conducive to the 
of ts, John Twiss........ o 2 © | healthand comfort of the scholars, and the course of instruction is 


comprehensive and thorough. Many of Mr. Templar’s scholars 
haye gained distinction in the Oxford and Cambridge Examin- 
ations, and at Owens and other Colleges. 

“We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Templar is known 
to us as an experienced, skilful, and very snucessful teacher.” 

Sir Thos. Bazley, Bart., M.P. | H. J. Leppoc, J.P 


Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank. 
fully received by 

Rev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister, 

Mr. yee Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 
Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer 
Mr. Harry Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. Joun PHILLIPS, 20, 
Cannon-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and) business 
communications should be addressed. 


HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 


STUDENT SUPPLIES. C. C. Coe, Hizhfield, Bol J. R. Beard, D.D. J. D. Morell, LLD., M.A, 
During the month of ‘July, all applications for PULPIT Rev. C- W. ims) Yi c k abe ee aB games Drummond, B.A. -| R.N. Philips, M.P, 
SUPPLIES by Students of the Board are to be addressed to Rev. D. oe ea pb White nes Oke oe m. Gaskell, M.A. Harry Rawson. 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, 35, Cheetham Hill Road, STALY.| Rev. W- C. Squier, Whitefield, near Manchester. C. S. Grundy, J.P. S. A. Steinthal. 


Rev, H. S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 


BRIDGE, Applications should be sent as early as possible. (Mayor of Manchester.) | John Watts, Ph.D. 


JAMES BLACK, Missionary Tutor. 


TRANGEWAYS. UNITARIAN; FREE 

CHURCH.—Sunday next, 28th July. the Rey. Txsthe 

MARRIOTT will preach, morning and evening: the offertory : 
all free seats. 


ee Ss eee eee 
BLACKPOOL: BANK STREET.— 


: Minister: Rev. CAMM. — Services: 10 45 a.m.; 
630p.m. A Class for young people (visitors and residents) con- 
ducted every Wednesday by Mr. and Mrs. Camm, 


S CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, there will be services as 
follows ; Morning, 10 45, ‘‘ Pilate’s Washing of his Hands ;” after- 
noon (children’s service), 3, ‘‘ Two Kinds of Bravery ;" evening, 7, 
“* The Use of right Weapons.” 


A SESE ie i eS Ss eevee eer 
ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 


Sunday, at 11 a.m., inthe Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preach 
for next Sunday: Rey. CHARLES BEARD, RAD 3° 


FL4cG CHAPEL, near BUXTON.—On 
_ August 3rd, a CONCERT by choir and friends from 
Friargate Chapel, Derby: tea at. 4 p.m., concert at 5pm. On 
Sunday, August 4th, ANNIVERSARY SERMONS, by Mr. 
C, WOOLLEN, Afternoon at 3; evening at 7, when a Service 
of Song will be given by choir and friends from Northampton. 
Collection after each service on behalf of chapel fund. 


See BEER AID T-A LT Tk DL, Lee 
U NITARIAN CHURCH; TODMORDEN—_ 

SCHOOL SERMONS.—These Sermons will be preached 
on pendey, August, 4th, by the Rey. CAREY WALTERS, of 
Whitchurch. orning service at 1045 a.m., evening service at 
6 p.m. A collection at the close of each service on behalf of the 
Sunday school. 


Sr ee 
ARIS.—ENGLISH SERVICES.—Ministers 
who intend visiting Paris during the Exposition, and who 
would be willing to uct Service in English for one or more 
_ Sundays in the Salle Saint-André, will oblige by communicating 
with the Rev. H. IERSON, 37, Norfolk-st., Sean, London, W.C, 
Norg.—The regular service of the church is held every Sunday 
at 12 o'clock, in the Salle Saint-André, Cité d’ Antin, 29. 


ISSION.—TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—A 
_ Number of Second-hand Copies of a carefully prepared 
SERVICE BOOK are offered is, on application to Mrs. 
MORTON, Trevenne, Grosvenor Road, langtina: Birkenhead. 


kK ENT AND SUSSEX UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. ; 

__ The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Horsham, on 
Wednesday, August 7th as At half-past eleven, a.m., there 
will be a RELIGIOUS SERVICE at the Free Chistian Chanche 

; ws Road, to be conducted by the Rey. T. W. FRECKEL. 

TON, of Unity Church, Islington. The SERMON will be 

a by the Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago, U.S. 


Ee aC Opies SinOnAR cE E 


TO 
MRS. CAROLINE SOULE, 


Of the United States, President of the Universalist Woman's 
Centenary Association of America, Editor of The Guiding Star, 
&c., in College Chapel, Stepney Green, London, on Wednesday, 
July 31st, 1878. Tea provided at half-past six. The chair will 
be taken at eight Balgee Tea, sixpence each. 


Crown 8vo, Sopp, limp cloth. Price rs. 6d. 
M ORNING PRAYERS inthe HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. 
By F. W. Newman. 
London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, for August, No. 32 of 
Y OMEnUH INT EG De Ale Y Carre 
Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 

Contents : Ida Mayhew—Suppose !—The First English Printer— 
The Milk ‘Tree—Outdone by a Boy—Chicken Plump's Mistakes— 
A True Hero—Flower Sundays and the Flower Mission—A 
Lullaby for Baby— Puzzle Bag—Answers to Puzzles—The Seasons. 
: Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 

trand, 


“BE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 
| JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Oe Cte i a te ree a a, a ES a 2 le oe be 
RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ. By Dr. 
Reville. An entirely new translation from the recent revised and 
enlarged edition. Price 4s. 

Conscience and Faith. By Athanase Coquerel. Translated by 
Rey. J- Edwin Odgers, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Odgers has performed the translator's task with great skill 
and success. . . . The book is well calculated to serve the 
popular purposes for which it was written, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association have done a good work in placing 
it within reach of English readers.”"—Theological Review, July, 
1878. 

Sent post-free at the§prices named by order to Mr. H. Y. Brace : 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London W.C. 


eek RSC ROS BUY 1 EE ae a eae ee ee 
M ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 509, 

Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c,, and will have through the 
notepn x the most approved styles. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 


DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarift 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


LACKPOOL—CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS in 1, Matlock 
Villas, Fairfied Road: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. B, as above. 


/-ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


OLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


ANGHESTER...NEW.. COLLEGE: 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Reports containing the revised regulations and subjects for 

the Examinations commencing May 12th, 1879, are now ready, 

and will be forwarded on application to the Secretary for the 


Local Examinations, 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
Fay Young Lady, Assistant in a Kinder Garten 
(Norwich High School), desires a holiday engagement, from 
rst August: English, German, French, &c.—Address F. M. Ss 
care of M. P. Squirrell, Esq., Park Lane, Norwich. 


A Young Protestant Swiss Lady, teaching 
French and German thoroughly, wishes for a HOLIDAY 
ENGAGEMENT, for seven weeks, commencing August 14.— 
Addrees M'lle. Affolter, 5, Upper Talbot-street, Nottingham. 

Se mesial enter telat dy es sacle bae A Aes: ey slits 


A Lady desires a Re-engagement as HOUSE- 
KEEPER or COMPANION: has had the management of 
a number of servants: good reader and pianist ; excellent refer- 
ences.—Address C. S., 2, Belle Vue, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


WAN TED, by Wednesday next, for a month 


or six weeks, in the house of a Unitarian family in 
Margate (near the sea), two large airy rooms, as SITTING and 
BEDROOMS, with attendance ; terms must be moderate.—Apply 
by letter to X y Z, at the office of this paper. 


Miss CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School 


for GIRLS on August 13th: prospectus on application.— 
Westbourne, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


K NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the summer yacation, 
on September 2nd. 


YEE SUS eS ee Se ere 
F2ZRIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 

M.A., RECEIVES as BOARDERS a few pupils for a 
liberal education: two vacancies: terms on application.—The next 
quarter will commence on August 8th. 


ANDERIDA HOUSE SCHOOL, 


The Next Term commences September 18th. For pros- 
pete &c., apply to Rey. J. A. Briggs, The Beeches, Northiam, 
SEX, 


collection will be made in aid of the funds of the Association, ‘ 
er will be provided in the Lecture Room at the Litera: 

y atx 30p.m. After which the business of the Associ- | 
ill be transacted, Mr. Alderman ayer hee of Maidstone, 
_ Adeputation will attend from the British and Foreign 
lan Association. Tickets for the dinner, 3s, 6d, each, may 
of Mr. Price, bookseller, Horsham, or of the secretary, 
Edward R, Grant, Rocky Hill, Maidstone. 


ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
APPEAL, 


R ese BANK, .CHEETHAM HILL, 

MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by 
Miss HEWER, with competent assistance. The NEXT TERM 
begins September oth. Vacancies for Two Boarders.—Prospectus 
forwarded on application. 


HAMPSTEAD: HEATH BROW 
: SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 


Amount previously advertised. .£60. 4s. s. d. Classics and English Subjects: Rev. E. M. Geldart. M.A., Oxon. 
Mts oe.. sf ee ote ¥ A o o| and Mr, Arch. B jeans German: F, Althus, Ph.D. French: tasteful designs, Rane! executed in select material (Red 
mespradtit by sos 6% o 10 6/| Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. | or Grey): terms moderate.—Send for ig = and jprices to 
DOMES ohn omen sry thm. ON 4 af Crathiommaticei ers aan cer N John Bridge, M a Lond. | J. TAYLOR, Monumental Yard, Leadside, Aberdeen. 
MESMMAD AP igeecssscces O10 OC emistry: under the direction of Prof. ,; M.A. Drawing: xe > 
teteseerseeeseeees O10 0 Mr. W.H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. vate UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
Reiktieevies soon, 3.0. of Waltlogs Cit. tin B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 4 this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
i prievadebertedseessceseseerss O10 0] School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. Gymnastics | notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
i stpeeeereseresenetes © TO © | and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. ancing: Miss Mary Birch, | Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
edie eserssssserccseeseresseves O10 © | Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses . A | added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
ob pn aesees any steeeteeseeess @ § © | master is in superintendence during the day. We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 
ze ep cecrtenden, Ki O, Orb. (Lhereyiss a ‘Jukdior Class for children under ten years of age, | reduce the price to DOE 
Ra hitters BO 'O ¢ arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 245. Per OZEN. 
ee ceecerscccseesssseeess 2 © O| with their brothers. JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street 
tee eeeeseeeereeeseeereeess = XZ O1 Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case, Manchester, 
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DOING AND SAYING, 


It is considered probable that the island of 
Cyprus was the Chittim of the Old Testament. 

Professor Leone Levi estimates that out of 
every pound of taxation contributed by the 
working man to the National Exchequer, 
13s. 5d. comes from alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco. 

The late William Cullen Bryant, the cele- 
brated poet, attributed his marvellous health to 
his prudent mode of living. He was almost a 
teetotaller, and lived principally upon fruit and 
vegetables. 

The ex-minister of Servia, M. Chedomille 
Myatoyitch, an eminent Christian scholar, is 
translating the Pilyrim’s Progress into the 
language of the Serbs. He has_ expressed 
himself to be of opinion that of all the books 
he has read (and he is familiar with the best 
English Evangelical literature) the Pélgrim’s 
Progress is the best adapted to the Servian 
mind. 

Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, who has been 
appointed to the post left vacant in the British 
Museum by the death of Mr. George Smith, 
has, says the Daz/y iVews, begun his career as 
an Assyriologist by an important discovery with 
respect to the chronology of the reign of 
Cambyses, which, if it proves correct, will 
overturn all the former theories of Assyrian 
chronology. 

A new association, styled the National Maho- 
medan Association, has been recently formed 
at Calcutta for the promotion of literary 
culture and the protection of Mahomedan 
interests. This, says the Z7mes correspondent, 
is a wise and energetic attempt on the part of 
the Mahomedans to regain by legal and con- 
stitutional means the positions of trust and 
consequence they once held under the English 
Goverment. 

From the studies of M. Favre on the subject 
of colour blindness at the Académie des 
Sciences, it appears that 3,000,000 persons in 
France are afflicted with inability to distinguish 
colours (Daltonism). The number of women 
so affected, as compared with the number of 
men, is in the proportion of one to ten. Nine 
cases of Daltonism out of ten may easily be 
cured in young subjects. The best means of 
treatment consists in methodical exercise upon 
coloured objects. 


Commenting on the recent union of Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists in Ireland, the /r7sh 
Times says that Methodism now takes a new 
place amongst sister churches, and will occupy 
numerically, but still more, morally, a higher 
position than before. The ministers of the 
united body will number about 270, and their 
adherents probably about 100,000 persons. 
With a staff of working clergy, aided by lay 
agents of intelligence and zeal, it ventures to 
predict a new career for Methodism in Ireland. 

In the Board Schools of London 188,000 
children are being daily instructed in the Bible. 
But the Board has no power to give rewards 
for attainments in Scriptural knowledge. 
Mr. Peek and the Religious Tract Society, 
however, generously offered to find the prizes. 
This year 105,000 children have competed, 
being 20,000 more than last year, while a higher 
tone has characterised the answers. Not more 
than one child in 4,000 has been withheld from 
the Scriptural instruction by the wish of parents. 

Lord James Butler has seceded from the 
Irish Episcopal Church. He was a great 
champion of revision of the Prayer-Book, and 
often made the proceedings at the General 
Synod hot and lively by his strong persistence 
in denouncing what he considered the corrupt- 
ing Papist notions inthe Prayer-Book. But he 
failed to get the Synod to go farenough. The 
revised Prayer-Book came into use on the 1st 
inst., and Lord James Butler refuses to use it. 
It is, he says with emphasis, still full of 
corruption. 

_ We are prone to forget the greatness of the 
interests involved in our relations to India. In 
Bengal the Bengali is the vernacular of thirty- 
eight millions of our fellow subjects. In the 
south-west provinces, Hindu is spoken by 


| seventy millions. In the Punjaub twenty-four 
millions chiefly use Urdu and are Mohametans. 
Throughout these and. otherportions of the 
vast empire English is becoming the language 
of education and of culture. What a weight 
of responsibility and solemn importance do 
these few figures furnish. 

The dark cloud of famine that till recently 
has, for the third year running, overhung India, 
seems about to be rolled away. The time for 
the commencement of the annual downfall— 
upon the extent of which depends the harvest— 
has again come round, and grateful tidings are 
told of a fair rainfall from the North West and 
Madras, which were most severely stricken by 
the previous failures in the rains. In the latter 
presidency the total number on relief works 
last week was 127,621, on gratuitous relief, 
74,120—figures which compare very favourably 
with those given this time last year. 

A movement is started in London for uniting 
all the Presbyterian Churches on the English 
side of the border. It is, in fact, a gentle and 
ingenious expedient for disestablishing the 


English branch of the Established Church of 


Scotland, There are fourteen congregations 
throughout England connected with the 
Established Kirk, but*they are all dwindling 
year by year to a mere handful of members, 
while the other Scotch Presbyterian Churches 
in England flourish more and more. Dr. 
Cumming is the only well-paid representative 
of the Scotch Kirk in England, and he is the 
chief opponent of the scheme of incorporation. 
The established Kirk in England is a landmark 
of the setting of the popular tide towards 
yoluntaryism. But some Scotch Conservatives 
are denouncing the proposed amalgamation as 
a political trick. 


A writer of gossip in the Court Circular 


states that Monsignor Capel has resigned 
the rectorship of the Catholic University 
College at Kensington, London. Those who 
knew anything about the matter, says the writer, 
have long foreseen that the whole thing must 
inevitably collapse. Started at an immense 
expense, with highly-paid professors of standing, 
an imposing show was made, which induced 
some. to believe that a promising institution 
had been started. But from the beginning it 
has been little more than a matter of spending 
money. The writer is not sure whether the 
students outnumber the professors, or the pro- 
fessors the students, but there is little differ- 
ence either way. The few students have been 
treated, as children in small families generally 
are, with every indulgence. The institution was 
not remarkable for discipline; and as Mon- 
signor Capel is not a University man himself, 
he probably found it rather beyond his power 
to mend matters. 

The Commissioners have been appointed 
to inquire into the law and existing prac- 
tice as to the sale, exchange, and resigna- 
tion of ecclesiastical benefices, and to recom- 
mend remedies for abuses, if any are to be 
found to exist. The inquiry will probably 
occupy two or three years, and is not likely to 
be of much value. The shrewd and able 
writer in the Manchester Examiner, who 
signs himself ‘‘ Promotion by Merit,” says :— 
“Tt is not very likely that the Duke 
of Cleveland, who holds nineteen _livings, 
including Wem, worth £2,300 a year; 
or the Earl of Devon, who has eight 
liyings, or Viscount Middleton, who has also 
eight livings, will recommend that the power 
of selling these livings should be taken from 
them; and yet that is the only recommendation 
which will satisfy the country. Among the 
twelve Commissioners there is not a man 
(with the exception of ‘the Right Rev. Father in 
God, William Connor, Bishop of Peterborough’) 
who has taken any part in the discussion 
on this question; neither is there a single 
Dissenter, although Dissenters, feeling the 
responsibility they have in the prolonged exist- 
ence of bribery in an institution for which we 
are all responsible, have taken the most active 
interest in bringing about some legislative 
remedy. It was fully expected that Mr. E. A. 
Leatham, M.P., who knows more of the out- 
side feeling on the question than all these 


pounds. 
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Royal Commissioners rolled into one, and who 
has spoken so often about it, both in and out 
of Parliament, would have been one of the 
members of this new Commission ; but then 
he is a Dissenter, and so the Government 
would not have him.” 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCHES. 

In the editors “Outlook” in the Family 
Treasury, thereis a notice of the present 
condition of the Scottish Churches :—‘There 
is something not a_ little remarkable and 
suggestive in the present condition of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches. Scotland is 
understood to be a poor country, yet three of 
its churches, not one of which embraces the 
aristocracy, contribute between them for 
religious and benevolent objects an annual sum 
of more than one million three hundred thousand 
It is also noticeable that within the 
last year or two there has taken place, in every 
one of the Churches, an immense increase of 
activity. This activity has taken the form, to a 
considerable extent, of what are called home 
missionary operations. A large number of new 
churches have been built or are being built. 
And it seems warrantable to conclude that 
there are now more people attending public 
worship north of the Border than there ever 
have been before. With all that it is signi- 
ficant to observe that the crust of the old faith 
has been broken, and that, to use the figure we 
have had before us throughout, the old bottles 
appear to be in danger of being burst by the 
violent fermentation of the new wine.” 

THE POPE AND THE DEVIL, 


ORANGEISM in Scotland is no mean force, for 
it claims more than 70,000 adherents, chiefly 
in Glasgow and ihe west. The 12th of July, 
as usual, was chosen by the body as a great 
gala-day, when a good many _ thousands, 
professing ultra-Protestant principles, chiefly ~ 
consisting in a fierce hatred of Popery, held a 
demonstration, at Rutherglen, in the vicinity of 
Glasgow. Besides the ordinary lay speakers, 
there were present on the platform three 
ministers of the State Church, who, far from 
setting an example of moderation, seemed more 
fiery-spirited than the rest. The Rev. Robert 
Thompson, of Wellpark Church, Glasgow, 
offered up the opening prayer, which contained 
the remarkable petition, ‘Oh, Lord God, con- 
found the Papacy, and may the present Pope 
perish amid the intrigues of the Jesuits with 
whom he is surrounded, and the devil, whose 
servant he is.” Ina speech which he delivered 
at a subsequent stage of the proceedings, Mr. 
Thompson used language equally violent, ex- 
pressing the wish that his Holiness might soon 
go after his predecessor to purgatory. 
ese ts 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Zxpositor (Hodder and Stoughton) sus- 
tains the high character which this magazine 
has acquired. The editor’s expositidn on the 
Book of Job is continued, and this instalment 
on chapter xxi is most stimulative and sug- 
gestive. Professor Fairbairn’s studies in the 
Life of Christ are occupied this month with 
a strikingly able discourse on the relation of 
the Baptist to the Christ. Dr. Sanday expounds 
his conception of some leading ideas in the 
Theology of Paul, but we differ z fofo from 
his representation of Paul’s idea of the death 
of Christ. The Dean of Canterbury contributes 
another paper upon the Prophet Jeremiah ; and 
the Rev. Dr. Reynolds begins what promises 
to be a very helpful critical commentary on the — 
Epistle to Titus. As the present number begins 
a new volume it affords a good opportunity for 
Biblical students, who are not already sub- 
which, in 


scribers, to begin taking a eve ine 
its own special line, is without a c 
is a most valuable aid to rea 
expounders of the Scriptures. 

The Homiletic Quarterly (Londc 
Dickinson) is a complete sackful for 
of the clerical profession. _The numb 
contains a “Clerical Symposium” 
method of preaching calculated” 
effective in relation to popular i 
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philosophical scepticism. The writers are Dr. 
W. G. Blackie, Professor Reynolds, Professor 
J. G. Murphy, M. de Pressense, Canon 
Perowne, and the Rev. J. Clifford. The dis- 
cussion is full of interest, the papers of M. de 
Pressense and Mr. Clifford being especially 
pithy and powerful. The other contents of the 
number present a great variety of expository 
and homiletic matter, noticeable among which 
is a contribution from Professor Bruce, of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, on the parables 
of the Treasure and the Pearl. The ‘“Sermonic 
Outlines”—which are a dangerous temptation 
to lazy men—strike us as very thin, and are 
singular in their complete ignoring of those 
living questions of the day which M. de 
Pressense, Mr. Clifford, and Canon Perowne 
earnestly plead no preacher, who desires to be 
effective, can afford to pass by. 

The editor of the Mew Quarterly Magazine 
(London: Chatto and Windus) is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of the July issue. 
There is not a dull page in it from first to last. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s careful biographical and 
critical essay on ‘‘A Dutch Poetess of the 
Seventeenth Century”—Tesselschade Visscher 
—will be a revelation to most readers. General 
Cesnola’s ‘‘ Cyprus” forms the basis of a most 
seasonable and readable article by Mr. W. 
Watkiss Lloyd on our new acquisition, although 
from the absence of any reference to the trans- 
fer, it seems to have been written before the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention become known. 
The.article is mainly historical; but it presents 
some at least of the information which we are 
all now eager to pretend to have in our posses- 
sion, Mr. Arthur Arnold gives an interesting 
account of Socialism in Germany, and takes 


the sensible view of the only rational means of 


meeting that movement. ‘Mary Wollstone- 
craft,” by Mathilde Blind, is a very well written 
memoir of the celebrated William Godwin’s 
equally celebrated and gifted wife. Among 
the best features of the magazine are the sum- 
maries of current literature and current criticism, 
carefully and judiciously done. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous number of our periodicals, 
the ew Quarterly has a distinct place, and 
worthily fills it. 

The article in the University Magazine for 
July to which most people will at once turn is 
the sketch of the life and career of Mr. Poynter, 
whose portrait forms the contemporary portrait 
of the number. So much has been said about 
Mr. Poynter in praise, and, since his nomination 
as director of the Government art-training 
schools, in dispraise, and even dislike, that it 
is well for the public to have that which is 
usually the best defence and explanation of his 
acts—the story of his life. No one, not even 
the most aggrieved art-master of a provincial 
school, can read the account here given of 
Mr. Poynter’s education and his devotion to 
art without feeling that behind his action there 
lies much more than the mere fussiness of the 
head of a department—the clearly conceived 
purpose of an artist, who is a born teacher, and 
who is bent on working out a much-needed 
reform in the art-culture of our land. We 
strongly recommend to our readers the sketch 
which accompanies the portrait in the July 
number. The current number of the Univer- 
sity is a very interesting one, all the articles 
being of more than average quality. If we 
were to speak with special praise of any, it 
would be of the first article in the number— 
“An Aryan Ancestor”—one of the frequent 
contributions to this magazine in which light is 
thrown on the modes of thought which were 
common in the East at the time when the 
earlier New Testament books were written. 
We do not know where, except in the Univer- 
sity Magazine, we could find a popular yet 
accurate account of the superstitions and hopes 
and theories under the influence of which some 
of the leading doctrines of Christendom took 
their first shape. ‘The article does not bear 


the initials of Mr. F. R. Conder, but we can 


hardly be wrong in attributing it to him. We 
weuld also mention with special pleasure the 
very full and competent notices of books which, 
in this as in most of the numbers of the Univer- 


sity Magazine, form a leading part of its con- 


tents. Nowhere can a teacher who is anxious 
to have his books “tested” for him have that 
better done than in the “current literature ” 
article of the University Magazine. 
iQ ogi 10 
LESSONS FROM CHICAGO FOR 
UNITARIANS IN ENGLAND. 

THE record of “ F. B.’s” visit to Chicago given 
in a recent issue of the /era/d, ought to suggest 
some practical and beautiful things to not a 
few Unitarian congregations in our own land. 
The spirit which seems so active in the two 
churches “F. B.” refers to, were it developed 
here, could not fail to commend Unitarian 
principles more largely to occasional hearers, 
and bring about some beautiful and catching 
results. 

For a period of over thirty years I have not 
infrequently attended one of the most influen- 
tial Unitarian churches in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, where the services are always solemn 
and impressive, the thought in the generality of 
the sermons reaching a high standard of beauty, 
purity, and power; often profound in depth 
and massive in tone, and in range of subject 
all but as wide as the needs of the populated 
world ; yet ministering only to the finer sus- 
ceptibilities and humanities of the heart just 
about as much as the sublime pieces of Gothic 
architecture, around which Sunday after Sunday 
the echoes float. One is always struck with 
the fine ringing interchange of vocables, but 
out of them comes little warmth to the 
heart, or joyous inspiration to the life. There 
is grandeur, but it is wedded to coldness, and 
the feelings of the hearer are chilled. Besides 
this, there is an undertone of pensive sadness 
running through much of the thought, and the 
life droops as if wreathed in cypress. So, 
despite the imposing solemnity of the sérvices, 
and the periods of grand stillness, the hearer 
might as well be transported to the frigid zones 
or any real impetus given to the zeal and the 
love that are to waste not, nor weary in their 
daily play. 

One learns to admire that which is solemn 
and imposing, and one gratefully feels the hush 
that stays the fever of life; but in religion we 
want most that which is generative and radi- 
ative—that which unites man to man in 
thought, and purpose, and love. We want the 
utterances that bend the head in reverence ; 
we want also those which fill the eye with 
pleasant and peaceful light, and which make 
the heart pliable to all that is pure, uplifting, 
and joyous. We want the fire that rouses 
from their dreamy slumbers all the expansive 
sympathies that shall win for the life about us 
finer issues, and a larger, nobler world. We 
need to tread the bright green surface of the 
earth, and be fed by its streams and touched 
by its beauties, and not to front so much dark 
problems, or feel ourselves lost in mental 
catacombs. By all means let us have beautiful 
churches, impressive services, and high-toned 
sermons; but above all, let us have that 
mingling of humanity which, in the church 
at least, shall merge the whole congregation 
into one band of worshippers, one spirit 
animating all. Ideal religions should be idyllic 
in their manifestations and sympathies, and the 
exponents of them should lay constant stress 
on all fuller and richer flowering. Excepting 
the more extreme of our Unitarian ministers, 
it seems to me that few ever wage nervous war 
with the bigotry and prejudice of caste, the 
haughty exclusiveness of wealth and _ social 
position, and the superfine indifference to the 
larger and nobler needs of humanity so palp- 
ably creeping into some of our congregations. 
Most preachers I have heard for years rather 
conserve conservatism, and foster growing 
impediments to social union and religious 
assimilation than otherwise. Men of culture 
they are undoubtedly, but they lean a little 
too much to the side of the high and the 
mighty. The cushioned pew is not nobly 
and largely plastic to the risen pulpit. The 
voice that speaks from the elevation is sonorous 
and impressive ; but the hearer remains calm, 
passive, lethargic—wrapped in a mantle of 
indolent self-sufficiency. The power to mag- 
netise the heart—the main spring of all life— 


is wanting. 


x. But perhaps this is not the fault 
of the preacher solely and always. Something 
of it may be due to other influences than his, 
Generally, however, the church is what the 
minister makes it. He is the strength and 
beauty of its life; and to whom must we look 
for the initiation of more generous and wider 
communion within it if not to him ? 

That beautiful Christian socialism which has 
made Eversley dear to many an English heart 
surely is not altogether away from the vocation 
of a minister, and many of our churches might 
with reasonable hope of good seek to copy that 
example. At any rate, the experiment is well 
worth a trial. Why should one have to mix 
for years and years in a congregation, and not 
more than half a dozen people condescend to 
give you a welcome, or even to speak a kindly 
word to you? It is essentially a poor semblance 
of a religion that does not sometimes rise above 
artificial distinctions and class prejudices. If 
one is poor in worldly wealth or in name, what 
does that matter in a church where the people 
worship the same Father? Why should a rigid 
barrier of caste of all places be set up there ? 
Wealth and position need not crush the more 
beautiful flowering of human thought and sym- 
pathy. Neither of them are really alien to the 
world’s needs or to the noblest culture. In- 
equalities of society there must be. “Tis in the 
law that differences of influence and power 
must exist, and the large-hearted Christian will 
look on all these things with a calm glad philo- 
sophy that will but grow more intense and fixed 
as the years ripen thought and judgment. But 
none of these things need repel or hinder com- 
munion. Wealth does not lose dignity because 
it condescends to exhibit the modest graces of 
courtesy and kindness ; and position abdicates 
no throne because now and then it unbends to 
associate with those who, if they occupy a lower 
status in society, have yet hearts that can 
always feel the nobility of conduct, and who 
can glow with enthusiasm over every conquest 
of truth and beauty and progress. 

In these utilitarian and fast augmenting 
materialistic times, I fear the charm of novelty 
is gradually passing out of the routine of our 
six days’ life, and the romance of pure, elevating, 
sympathetically vital sentiment out of our 
seventh day worship. And it is only such men 
as Charles Kingsley in the church, and George 
Dawson out of it, if I may so speak of the 
latter, who do something really palpable to 
keep them intact. Why the labourers in this 
vineyard of the masters are so few, I know not. 
Surely churches that are said to represent 
something like thirty millions sterling have the 
power to do work as inherently grand as the 
work of these two men—work that should not 
only attract the more lovable side of humanity 
to themselves, but likewise commend their own 
principles and professions to the hearts and 
minds of all who get contact with them. 

The propagandism of a church may widen 
its areas and increase its numbers, but these 
do not constitute its success. Its success lies 
in its ever-highering life, in the sweet, abiding 
bonds it creates, and in the loving and sacred 
memories it sets up in the world of worship, of 
thought and ofaction. When some such results 
as these are born of its influences it may well 
take rank as an instrument of God, and the 
children gathering within its spaces will find 
there the power that idealises and adorns their 
lives, and realise that wholeness of enjoyment 
without which religion will scorch and burn up 
the noblest emotions of mankind. PasGe 


——_—__—_o— — -— 
RoTHERHAM,—On Thursday, 18th inst., the children 
of the Sunday school were treated with a trip to the 
charm ng grounds of Roche Abbey, about eight miles 
distant from Rotherham. The scholars were conveyed 
in waggons most kindly provided _by Messrs. Husband, 
Walker, Houseley, Leggoe, and Owen, The teacher’s 
and a good number of the congregation accompanied the 
excursion in waggonettes, &c. A most delightful day 
was spent by young and old amid the venerable ruins 
and charming woods and picturesque rocks and waters 
of this ancient abode of the ‘‘ White Monks” of the 
Abbey of Santa Maria de Rupe, After the children had 
been well regaled with the usual good things provided 
for their hearty appetites, they were assembled under the 
rand old gateway, formerly also used as the hospitium 
or travellers and poor tramps, and after some hymns 
had been sung, the Rey. W. .Blazeby addressed to the 
scholars a few appropriate words. The Rey. J. Fraser, of 
Doncaster, also joined the party, 
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WHAT WE MIGHT DO. 
REV. WILLIAM BENNETT. 
Wuart blessings might we spread around 
Did we possess the will to do it! 
What pleasure make to all abound, 
Did we such good with wisdom view it ! 
But for one hour of hollow joy 
We sell the solid bliss before us, 
And deem Truth’s gold but base alloy, 
That would with higher wealth endow us, 


What noble lives we all might lead 
Did we but act up to our knowledge ! 
What service high, in word and deed, 
What wisdom spread, like school or college! 
But self, blind self, steps in between 
Our higher thought and harder duty, 
And turns aside the living stream, 
That else had flowed in love and beauty. 


Oh! let us pause, and waste no more 

Our substance on such fleeting pleasures, 
But wisely for ourselves in store 

Lay up by times true, heav’nly treasures : 
See in the good of all, our own 

Supremest bliss, and best endeavour ; 
And, haying to the future sown, 

The harvest reap now, and for ever ! 


Paisley, 


OUR BIRMINGHAM AGENCY, 

In future our friends in Birmingham may obtain the 
HERALD from Messrs. W. H, Smith and Sons, Union- 
street, to whom orders should be given at once,or to the 
Special Agents at the various Chapels. 


The Guitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


reveal its beauty and its power. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


THE FUTURE PUNISHMENT 
QUESTION. 
In the seventh volume of the Zxfositor, just 
published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
is a paper by Canon Farrar on “ Rabbinic 
Eschatology,” which raises the much-debated 
question of immortality and future punishment. 
It is needless to say that Rabbinic deliverances 
on that subject give no countenance to the 
orthodox idea of the eternity of ‘hell fire.” 
It was long, indeed, as every ordinarily well- 
read person knows, before the idea of immor- 
tality itself passed out of the sphere of opinion 
into that of faith among the Jews; and the 
whole of the earlier conception of Sheol and 
Gehenna, as found by tracing the history of the 


words, affiliates itself far more with the Roman. 


Catholic purgatory than with the Protestant 
hell. The rabbis, in a word, wavered between 
annihilation and universal restoration—the 
balance decisively tending to the latter. Very 
beautiful are the fancies of some of the rabbis, 
Even where in later commentaries some 
countenance is given to the idea of final anni- 
hilation, this is corrected by unconscious and 
beautiful ideas of restoration, as in a com- 
mentary on Malachi iv. 3, where the righteous 
are represented as coming at the end of twelve 
months and interceding for those whose souls 
have been wasted and their bodies consumed 
with fire. “To their words, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, answers, ‘/f so, then go and 
heal them.’ Immediately the righteous go and 
stand upon the ashes of the wicked, and pray 
for their pardon, and the holy and blessed Gop 
causeth them to rise from their ashes, under the 
feet of the righteous, and to stand upon their 
feet, and they ave conducted to eternal life.” 
Even the good had to pass through Gehenna 
that the sinful stains which adhere even to the 
best of men might be burned away ; but also— 
beautiful thought—that they might cover with a 
garment the naked ‘and shivering souls of the 
guilty. There was even a Sabbath of the 
damned when they enjoyed cessation from 


torture. If Canon Farrar has not said much 
that will be new to most theological students, 
he has set some of the most touching of the 
Rabbinic legends in a new light. 

The article on the gous from DE QUINCEY 
was well worth reprinting. After the ‘‘master” 
has established the true meaning of the @ox as 
indicating the period that pertains to the exist- 
ence of any creature, mysteriously assimilated 
to its essential nature as before Gop, he sums 
up his main points thus :— 

That man (which is in effect every man hitherto) who 
allows himself to infer the eternity of evil from the 
counter eternity of good, builds upon the mistake of 
assigning a stationary and mechanic value to the idea 
of an @on ; whereas the very purpose of Scripture in 
using this word was to evade such a value. The word 
is always varying for the very purpose of keeping it 
faithful to a spiritual identity. The period of duration 
of every object would be an essentially variable quantity 
were it not mysteriously commensurate to the inner 
nature of that object as laid open to the eyes of God. 
And thus it happens that everything in this world, pos- 
sibly without a solitary exception, has its own separate 
zon, How many entities so many coms. 

But if it be an excess of blindness which can overlook 
the zonian differences amongst even neutral entities, 
much deeper is that blindness which overlooks the 
separate tendencies of things evil and things good. 
Naturally, all evil is fugitive and allied to death. 

I separately, speaking for myself only, profoundly 
believe that the Scriptures ascribe absolute and meta- 
physical eternity to one sole Being, namely, to God ; 
and, derivatively, to all others according to the interest 
which they can plead in God’s favour. Having anchorage 
on God, innumerable entities may possibly be admitted 
toa participation in the Divine go. But what interest 
in the fayour of God can belong to falsehood, to 
malignity, to impurity? To invest ‘he with zonian 
privileges is, in effect, and by its results, to distrust and 
to insult the Deity. Evil would #o¢ be evil if it had 
that power of self-subsistence which is imputed to it in 
supposing its @ov life to be co-eternal with that which | 
crowns and glorifies the good. 

It will thus be seen how close a relation there 
exists between some of the beautiful thoughts 
or fancies of the rabbis and the theological 
philosophy of the ‘English Opium-Eaters,” 
to whom Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN has not only 
denied the title of philosopher zx ofo, but has 
declared that his worst fault was an excessive 
inability for anything beyond spinning gorgeous 
phraseology. How odd that the editor of the 
Expositor should fish up such out-of-date, 
quarter-of-a-century-old “gorgeous phraseology” 
to fill his pages ! 


THE, BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 
A CoMMON purpose to seek, find, and practically 
apply the truth is the. only just or practical 
basis of organisation. And this is not only the 
broadest, it is also the strongest, possible plat- 
form of union. If a Catholic, an Orthodox, 
a Unitarian, a Free-religionist, an Infidel or an 
Atheist is still a sincere and an earnest seeker for 
the truth ; and if he holds himself ready to 
accept ‘and obey that truth just as soon as 
found, then I will take him by the hand and 
help him, and let him help me. He is more 
truly my brother in God than any bigot or 
Pharisee, whatever his name, or however plainly 
he can pronounce his / in Shibboleth, or how- 
ever broad be the borders of his garment. The 
truth-seeker is the only God-seeker. And how- 
ever far away I may think him to-day, he is 
still travelling along one of the light-rays of 
that infinite circle whose centre is the fountain 
of all light. Two men may be on parallel lines, 
very near together, and still never meet. And 
two others may be following verging lines on 
opposite sides of a circle, apparently very far 
apart, but really nearer together and nearer to 
God than those who can touch hands over 
their differences. So there are conscientious 
Atheists and Catholics that are nearer to God 


and His truth than some complacent and self- 
| satisfied Orthodox or Liberals. 

Look for a moment at this basis of fellow- 
ship I propose. It is that of the workers of 
science. Beneath all the various, wide-spread, 
and disconnected labours, discoveries, and 
experiments of the great body of scientific 
workers, there is the common belief that all 
scientific truth is one—that the universe is all 


one piece—that distant truths are only different 
parts of one divine pattern that runs all through 
the whole visible garment of God. Wherever 
any man, then, finds a truth—in star, or sea- 
depth, or geological stratum, or amid the 
chemic mysteries of organisation or dissolution— 
whether he is travelling north or south or east 
or west, still he is working on one plan ; and 
when the work is done, the unity of the com- 
plexity will appear. ‘This scientific faith is 
grander than any that the religious world has 
yet attained. But we must come to this. 
Religious truth is one as God is one. Go 
forth, then, ye religious explorers, and seek 
only for truth, knowing that all truth-seekers 
are brothers, and. must come to *hand-clasping 
and looks of recognition bye-and-bye! No 
matter though one say, “ From my standpoint 
God looks dark and hateful, and humanity 
totally depraved.” No matter; only look for 
truth and report what you see, and all will one 
day be clear. No matter though another say, 
“To me all the universe looks chaotic, and I 
see no trace or track of God atall.” Still, no 
matter; only be sincere, open-eyed, and open- 
hearted, and look for truth. God’s truth is 
one. It is like the city of Pompeii—buried. 
Let the workers descend and excavate wherever 
they will. Let them work toward any point of 
the compass. When the whole is laid open to 
the sun, street will link itself to street and 


| square with square, until the separate parts 
| resolve themselves into one unity of plan and 


structure that includes the whole, 

Let us, then, stop talking of Conservative or 
Radical. Be all seekers after the truth, and 
this bond of a common purpose shall bind us 
in a real brotherhood of God. The conceit of 
having found separates, the humility of search 
brings together in true unity. 


“RELIGIOUS COMMUN ION.” 


For ages there has existed a Sesion to 
attach undue importance to the “church” to 
which a man belongs. To be a member of 
the church has been insisted on as essential 
to human salvation. Multitudes have sought 
comfort, and not seldom found their ruin, in 
the notion they were embraced in the motherly 
arms of the church because they belonged to 
one of these lesser churches; and with this 
they have been satisfied. _ Professed Christians 
have fought about the church as if it were a 
matter of life and death. And the bond of 
union in these churches has been a. formal 
bond: religious communion has had to be 
communion with Gop under a certain form, 
and a communion with truth in a certain form. 
This has been the basis and the bond of union. 
And unless you could subscribe toa a certain 
creed, in a certain form, you were not of the 
“communion of saints,” and had no part with 
them. This has been the direct and implicit 
teaching of the church for ages. But the 
eiee raised at the Leicester Conference 
was: “Could men have religious communion 
rth identity of religious. belief te And 
many and noble. were the answers. ‘that were | 
given. Mr. Picron said: “All theologies ~ 
were liable to. misconceptions ”—an admission — 
which opens wide the a of te tion— 
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“but those which lifted the soul into a 
higher life must be acknowledged to possess 
an element of unspeakable value. And the 
men that enjoyed this higher life were the 
men fitted tocommune with each other.” Mr. 
GASQUOINE asserted liberty of thought and 
the oneness of the truly religious spirit, and 
Mr. M‘CiareN urged that wherever you see 
Christlike men, there was the true church, 
and it was folly to try to make the wind of 
Gop make music only through our organs. 
And again, at a recent meeting in connection 
with the Congregational Union, Mr. ForsyTusaid 
“the bond of Christ was deeper than any defi- 
nition of it,” while Mr. CLopp asserted that 
“religion must rest on the religious nature of 
man, Creeds were decaying of themselves, and 
that only which eluded definition was per- 
manent.” And Mr. Picron again said that) 
“the man who believed in the fall could have 
real religious communion with the man who 
accepted the theory of Darwin, for both were 
striving to move upwards and onwards.” All 
these are signs of the influence of that great! 
truth of religion that the bond of union in the 
communion of saints is a link stronger than) 
that which binds the mountains and _ hills 
together, more lasting than the changing creeds 
of humanity—it is the bond of sympathy with 
the divine Infinite, which is eternal as Gop 
himself. Av L 


Ar a Conference held at the Memorial Hall, 
London, last week, in connection with the 
London Congregational Union, for the purpose 
of promoting the objects of the Church Aid 
Society, some very interesting statistics relative 
to the provision for public worship in the 
metropolis—which have been a long time in 
preparation—were made public by the laborious 
secretary of the Association. For this purpose 
London has been divided into two areas. The 
larger, which takes a radius of twelve miles 
around Charing Cross, contains an estimated 
population of not less than four millions and a 
half. Smaller London, including twenty-eight 
registrar’s districts, with a population of three 
millions and a half, has provision for public 
worship for a little over a million, while if 
fifty-eight per cent of the population went to 
church or chapel double that accommodation 
would be required. In other words, there is 
a deficiency in the lesser metropolis of not less 
than a million sittings. What proportion of 
this is actually required by the population is 
not stated, but it is well known that even the 
existing places of worship are, for the most 
part, very far from being filled on Sundays. 
Of course, there are many interesting questions 
suggested by the statistics upon which we 
cannot here enter. It may suffice to state the 
further fact that of the actual accommodation 
in London proper, 578,958 sittings are provided 
by the Church of England, and 508,868 
sittings by religious bodies outside the 
-Establishment—a proportion about the same 
as in 1867, when a similar inquiry was made, 
and the results recorded in the columns of the 
Nonconformist. 

CovENTRY.—The Great Meeting House Sunday 
School held its annual outdoor treat on Tuesday last, 
With band playing and banners flying, the children 
numbering upwards of one hundred, marched from the 
Cow Lane School to a field in the Park, kindly lent by 
Mr. A. Dunn. There they quickly dispersed for amuse- 
ments. A large tent was provided, and after their 
activities the children and friends, now about 150, gladly 
availed themselves of its shade and heartily indulged in 
the cup that cheers but not inebriates.. Refreshment 
ended, the amusements were again resumed, | About 


nine o’clock the children re-formed into rank, and with 
band and banner marched back, highly delighted with 


their day’s sport, ay 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
“WOULDN*T.” 


SHE wouldn’t have on her naughty bib, 
She wouldn’t get into her naughty crib; 
She wouldn’t do this, and she wouldn’t do that, 
And she would put her foot in her Sunday hat. 


She wouldn’t look over her picture-book ; 

She wouldn’t run out and help the cook; 

She wouldn’t be petted, or coaxed, or teased, 
And she would do exactly whatever she pleased! 


She wouldn’t have naughty rice to eat; 

She wouldn’t be gentle and good and sweet : 
She wouldn’t give me one single kiss, — 
Pray, what could we do with a girl this? 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


THE following epitaphs are copied from grave- 
stones in Saddleworth churchyard :— 
_ John Holden, aged 84, a singer and bell- 
ringer. 
For three score years a counter singer, 
And longer still a first-rate ringer, 
Was he whose name is put before ; 
Whose skill in tune and time is o’er. 
While some with changes are affrighted, 
He, with changes, was delighted ; 
Of changes yet he must have one, 
And then with changes he’ll have done. 
John Broadbent, sexton, aged 73, died in 
1769. 
Forty-eight years, strange tale to tell, 
He bear the bier, and tolled the bell, 
And faithfully discharged his trust, 
To earth to earth, and dust to dust. 
Cease to lament, his life is spent, 
The grave is still his element ; 
His old friend Death knew ’twas his sphere, 
So kindly laid the sexton here. 


BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM. 


“T HaTE boys! and I wish with all my heart 
old Bluebeard would carry them away and hang 
them up by their thumbs, as he did his wives, 
that I do!” said Susie Lewis, changing her 
seat for the fourth time in five minutes, and 
settling herself to read again. 

“Who cares what you hate, old Crosspatch? 
Besides, Bluebeard’s dead ; and I don’t believe 
he ever did live,” answered Susie’s brother, 
rolling, cushions and all, off the sofa on to the 
floor as he spoke. 

“My name is not Crosspatch, I thank you ; 


and Bluebeard did live, whether you believe it 


or not. I suppose you believe Daniel lived ?” 
inquired Susie, indignantly, snatching her dress 
out of her brother’s reach. 

“Who was Daniel ?” 

“Oh! That shows how much attention you 
paid to your last Sunday’s lesson, Frederick 
Lewis. Daniel was.a judge in Jerusalem,—at 
least I think so.” 

“Well, I think you don’t know much more 
about him than I do,” said Freddy, trying to 
get his heels to rest on the table without alter- 
ing his recumbent position. ;' 

“Yes, I do. He was put into the den of 
lions ; and that is just where I wish you and all 
other boys were, right now,” she added, as 
Freddy made another dive at her dress. 

“Yes, but you see, Miss Susanna, Daniel 
wasn’t put into the lion’s den for being bad ; 
he was put in because he was so very good,”— 
and Freddy laid a distinguishing emphasis on 
the word “ very.” 

“OQ, you do remember some of your lesson. 
Well, you won’t even be put anywhere for being 
very good,” and Susie again pushed her chair 
farther away from the teasing boy. 

* How do you know so much, Miss Smartie? 
I might turn out a saint yet.” 

“Tt is time you began then, Fred; and if 
you don’t stop teasing me I’]l give you some- 
thing to help you.” 

“What will you give me, Powsy-Wopsy ?” 
said Freddy, pretending that he was going to 
tip her chair over. 

* Let my chair alone Freddy Lewis ; do you 
hear? Mamma! Mamma! do speak to 
Freddy !” called Susie, in desperation, as 
Freddy made another dive at her dress. 

“OQ, mamma is"down in the kitchen, making 
a nice little mince-pie for me; she couldn’t 
come now, Miss Susie; so tell me how you 
are going to help me to become a saint,” said 


Freddy, sitting up, and aiming a sofa-cushing 
at Susie’s book. 

“First by a real good whipping that you 
could not forget for a month,” answered Susie, 
dodging the pillow. 

“Are you to give it to me, Pussy Cat? be- 
cause if you are I am awfully afraid,” said 
Freddy, holding up another cushion between 
his sister and himself. 

“Freddy, if you won’t stop tormenting me, 
I will throw this book at your head.” 

“OQ, do, by all means! for if you do, I know 
if you aim at my head you'll be sure to hit the 
door. Girl’s can’t throw straight !” 

“For a good reason, sir,—they don’t wish 
to; it is not lady-like.” 

Just here Tom Gregor, Freddy’s chief friend, 
opened the door. “ Hello!” he cried, “ Hello, 
Fred! Trotter says the ice on the pond will 
bear ; the fellows are in for lots of fun. Hurry 
up! Ill wait at the gate for you.” 

Freddy followed him with a shout and a 
bound, and the next instant Susie heard him 
calling upon his mother and both servants in a 
breath; ‘‘Where’s the straps of my skates, 
mother? Jane, where’s my straps? Ellen I 
left them on the hall table; nobody leaves 
anything alone; Mother! Mother! Mother!” 

Susie listened for an instant, then she heard 
her mother say, ‘‘I am very sorry, dear, but I 
cannot possibly leave the cake now to help 
you ; ask Susie, she’ll find them.” 

“No, Susie won't,” said that little girl to 
herself; “he ought to put his things away as 
I do, then he would know where to find them. 
Besides, he plagued me so hatefully all the 
afternoon ; I’m just glad he’s lost his straps ; 
Aunt Sophy would say it was a providential 
punishment, and I think so too.” 

Here Freddy opened the door, and looking 
pleadingly at Susie, said, “I say, Sissy, won’t 
you please help me to find my straps? Some- 
body’s hid them, and there’s Tom calling me. 
Come, Susie, there’s a good girl I’m real 
sorry I teased you ; certain I am.” 

Susie smiled—a bright, sunny smile. “ All 
right, you dear little torment, I’ll help you, 
then ; but I am sure I don’t know where to 
look for anything of yours, so you can take my 
straps. Wait, [ll get them for you; I know 
where my things are, always.” 

“Good girl! Hurry, then! Hello, Tom!” 
he shouted, throwing up the hall window. 
“Wait one minute, Susie’s getting me her 
straps. Oh, here they are! Thanks! You're 
a dear little sister-—now and then,” said Freddy, 
springing out of the window, and making the 
gate in wonderful time. 

“There, now,” said Susie, “he’s gone without 
his comforter, and he’ll get a sore throat again; 
I don’t believe boys have more than one 
thought at a time, ever; I believe it would be 
right to put my book away, and take him his 
comforter.” She thought a moment, then 
resolutely put the tempting volume in its place, 
hunted the lost straps (which she found in the 
pocket of Freddy’s school-jacket), took the 
warm, thick comforter off its peg, and wrapping 
herself up was soon in pursuit of her thought- 
less brother. 

He was not very easy to catch, and when 
caught could hardly stand still while Susie’s 
deft little fingers fastened the warm, woollen 
scarf around his neck; but he was not in- 
sensible to the loving care, and in his blunt, 
boyish way, said, “Susie, ’'m ever so much 
obliged, you know; and I wonder what made 
you think about my threat, after the way I’ve 
been teasing you.” 

“Oh, boys can’t help teasing, Freddy, any 
more than bees can help humming; besides,” 
she said, looking admiringly into the merry, 
rosy face, ‘besides, Freddy, sister Susie loves 

ou.” 

: I won’t say that Freddy never teased Susie 
any more; but I do know that that little 
woollen comforter was a tie between brother 
and sister, fonder and stronger than many a 
one that is forged of gold.— Christian at Work. 


The vulgar are apt to estimate a little man 
by his highest deeds, and a great man by his 
lowest. 
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RELIGIOUS FELLOW- 
Siig 

[PAPER read at the Missionary Conference, 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, July 5th, 1878, by 
Rey. WILLIAM MELLOR, of Crewe. ] 

Amid the endless and widespread agitations and 
discussions of the time in which we live, the sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical and theological comprehen- 
sion has been forced to the surface, and, for some 
time past, it has been placed in a very prominent 
position. At least a few men in all the churches 
of Christendom seem to be getting weary of the 
separations, ecclesiastical and theological, which 
mark the Christian world, and the religious 
eclectics who sit above the strife of warring tongues 
have been listening intently for some indications 
of possible harmony, so that, out of the seemingly 
irreconcilable dialects of’ the present, they may 
evolve a universal speech for the future. There 
are those who, for more than a generation past, 
have been seeking to bring the Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican Communions into one common 
external organisation, if not inward and spiritual 
fellowship. Among the various bodies of Dis- 
senters also, the same spirit has been at work. 
All the Methodist denominations of this country 
have been long and anxiously looking out for some 
common basis of agreement on which all may 
stand and form one vast compact body. The 
various bodies of non-established Presbyterians 
of Scotland have experienced the same quest, and 
sought the same object; and the Presbyterians of 
this country have actually achieved a_ similar 
object of desire. As to the Baptists and Inde- 
pendents, one can hardly remember the time 
when a considerable number in each denomina- 
tion did not wonder why they should still be kept 
apart, and sought in various ways to bring them 
together. 


Religious Oneness and the Leicester Conference. 


This desire for ecclesiastical oneness naturally 
leads to, and in some sense prepares for, the 
deeper, more spiritual, and more important question 
of religious oneness. Men cannot rest satisfied 
with an external and mechanical bond. The 
human heart craves a union which is inward and 
vital. But how, amid all the differences which 
divide men, shall this inward and vital union 
be found? On what common ground shall men 
with such varied and conflicting views and con- 
ceptions of the principles and objects of religion, 
stand in order to engage in a common worship 
and a common religious fellowship? This is the 
question to which many of the most intelligent, 
the most ardent and loving minds in the churches 
of Christendom feel themselves brought. This is 
the question which the promoters of the much 
talked of Leicester Conference set themselves to 
consider, and ultimately to answer. To that Con- 
ference all were invited who “value spiritual reli- 
gion, and who are in sympathy with the principle 
that religious communion is not dependent upon 
agreement in theological, critical, or historical 
opinions.” Here, indeed, is a broad negative state- 
ment, made ina matter of course way, which is 
not only unsatisfactory for the special purpose it 
was meant to serve, but which many intelligent, 
thoughtful, and earnest men cannot readily accept. 
even if they could ever bring themselves to accept 
it at all. This statement tacitly denies that the 
intellect holds anything more than a subordinate 
place in religious fellowship. Hence differences of 
a theological, critical, and historical nature are 
quite excluded and set at naught. 

But the intellect being thus excluded, or at least 
subordinated, in religious fellowship, what is to 
take its place? If such fellowship does not 
depend upon agreement in theological, critical, or 
historical questions, on what does it depend? The 
only reply I have seen or heard to this question is 
that religious fellowship depends upon what Mr. 
Wood calls “spiritual sympathies,’ and Mr. 
Picton “spiritual affinities.” These, considered as 
things quite distinct and separate from intellectual 
convictions, are to form its basis, and by these, 
and these alone, its limits are to be determined. 
When pressed with questions such as those which 
I have just asked, Mr. Picton said: “Sir, I be- 
lieve in the selective action of spiritual affinities ;” 
and alittle further on his speech, he said, “Pardon 
me if I say this, you need not fear that any but 
those who love you will strive to adhere to your 
fellowship.” On the same subject, Mr. Wood 
said: “ Only leave the spiritual sympathies free 
to make their own experiments, and the limita- 
tions will settle themselves.” 

Now when we come to look at this new doctrine, 
we find that it is but a kind of philosophical way 
of saying that, in the fellowship in question, the 
heart must be supreme, and that, in the absence 
of agreement in thought and belief, you must rest 
on an agreement in feeling and aspiration. 

Separation of Heart and Intellect. 


_But | must frankly say that this basis of reli- 
gious fellowship seems to,-me to be _ radically 
defective in itself, and very dangerous, if not posi- 
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tively demoralising, in its consequences. Its 
radical defect is found in the attempt which it 
makes to separate the intellect from the heart, and 
to secure emotions independent of, or contrary to, 
thoughts. But this is utterly unsound in philo- 
sophy, and utterly impossible in fair and legitimate 
practice. All the recent lights of physiological 
and metaphysical science shine full and clear upon 
the fact that the whole man is essentially one, and 
that therefore, intellect and heart cannot be 
separated without doing violence to the one or to 
the other, or to both. Physically, intellectually, 
and spiritually manis properly an inseparable whole, 
and must be treated accordingly. The applica- 
tion of this physiological and metaphysical fact 
means, among other things, that if you attempt to 
cultivate one part ofa man’s nature at the expense 
of another, your work ends in more or less of 
distortion, want of harmony, and want of universal 
peace and strength. You have no right, therefore, 
either for the sake of securing an ideal religious 
fellowship, or for any other purpose, to appeal to 
his heart at the expense of his head, and to create 
an excitement in his emotions that shall not be in 
harmony with his thoughts. 

It is by no means clear to me that such an 
isolation of the mind and heart, the feelings and the 
thoughts, is, as a rule, possible, if even it were 
desirable. Let each man among us set his 
memory to work and try to call to mind any 
instance in his own life in which his heart and his 
head were for the time severed, and in which 
there was either no connection or no harmony 
between what he felt and what he believed. I 
should very much like to know who amongst us can 
remember any such experience at all. 

But, even if it be possible, it certainly cannot 
be desirable. In common and ordinary life, we 
count him a weakling whose emotions do not work 
in harmony with his thoughts, and whose heart, as 
we charitably call it, runs away with his head; 
just as, on the other hand, we call him cold who 
thinks without any coincident or corresponding 
feeling. Aman is weak in so far as he is purely 
emotional, and cold in so far as he is purely 
intellectual. If I were called upon to compare 
the intellectual and the emotional man, I should 
say that the latter was the less desirable, the more 
to be pitied, and much nearer to contempt. But, 
all comparison apart, the fact I wish to insist 
upon is, that neither the one nor the other is more 
than halfa man. Each is defective, because each 
is unnaturally and abnormally cultivated and de- 
veloped. In order to get well-rounded, harmonious, 
and complete men, you must develope the heart as 
well as the intellect, and the intellect as well 
as the heart. We recognise this to be the natural 
and normal state of things in ordinary matters, 
and it is none the less so in matters pertaining to 
religion. From this it follows that, when they act 
normally and naturally, our “spiritual affinities ” 
and our intellectual convictions go together. This 
is a sound and irresistible logical inference, and 
what is thus true in logic is true also in fact. I 
think there can be no doubt, for instance, that, as 
a rule, Unitarians get most general good where 
Unitarian doctrines are preached, and Trinitarians 
where Trinitarian doctrines are preached. 

Some Suggestive Anomalies: Mr. Picton, 

Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Wood. 

But, while harmony between the doctrines 
believed and the spiritual sympathies cherished 
is thus proved to be the normal and natural state 
of things, it must be admitted that, in these days, 
when there is so much that is abnormal and un- 
natural, we meet with rather curious experiences 
in this respect. It seems, for instance,’and has 
been again and again said, that men like Mr. 
Wood, Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Picton, whose intel- 
lectual convictions are judged to be a long way 
from orthodoxy, ought to be much more in spiritual 
sympathy with the heterodox churches than with 
the orthodox ; and, in the light of the rule just 
laid down, such is undoubtedly the case, if the 
supposed divorce bea reality. But, as a matter 
of fact, so far from these men cherishing sympathy 
with the churches in whose ranks their intellectual 
attitude seems to place them, we find, on the part 
of one and all of them, a positive shrinking and 
revulsion from all such churches. While my 
heart was deeply touched, my mind was started 
upom a curious and complicated course of specu- 
lation by Mr. Picton’s words on this particular 
point. He said: “The question that is asked is 
this—Why do not the two or the three, as the 
case may be, who are supposed to represent the 
extreme left in theological opinions, openly leave 
the Congregational Union and join the Unitarians, 
or any others with whom they might have more 
sympathy? That-question was received by the 
Congregational Union, to which it was repeated, 
with “hear, hear,” and with applause, which 
plainly meant “Yes, indeed: Why do you not 
leave us, and join the Unitarians, or some other 
heterodox body?” But listen to Mr. Picton’s 
reply: “For the simplest of all reasons, we do 
not find any other body with which we have more 


sympathy; we do not find any other religious 
communion in which we are so much at home.” 
And, again, he says: “You tell us to leave them 
(the spiritual influences of orthodoxy), and go 
elsewhere. It is like turning us out of our native 
climate into what, to us, is a cold, a frosty, and 
repulsive atmosphere, and we do not feel called 
upon to make a change which we feel would be 
deleterious to our spiritual welfare.” Now, in 
these words, and throughout the whole of the 
speech from which they are quoted, Mr. Picton 
made a decided distinction between intellectual 
convictions and what he calls “ spiritual affinities.” 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Wilks did the same, and all 
three gave signs that, while their intellectual 
sympathies seemed to be elsewhere, their spiritual 
sympathies were with their old friends ; and, con- 
sidering the spiritual to be of more importance 
than the intellectual, they seemed determined to 
keep their present places in spite of all opposition. 

As the result of my speculations upon this 
seeming contradiction of the rule that intellectual 
convictions and spiritual sympathies go together, 
there are several things to be said, which, if they 
do not explain it away, at any rate put it in its 
right position. In the first place, it should be 
remembered that men like Mr. Picton are quite 
exceptional in their intellectual order and in their 
intellectual conclusions, and so may be quite 
exceptional in their spiritual sympathies. So 
much is this the case, that it requires no little 
boldness to enable any one to intellectually 
classify such men at all; and, if we cannot be 
sure of their intellectual classification, so neither can 
we be sure of their right spiritual affinities. After 
all, therefore, it may be that Mr. Picton’s intel- 


jectual and theological position is not so far 


removed from current forms of orthodoxy, or so 
near to current forms of heterodoxy, as some 
people seem to suppose ; and, therefore, again, he 
may be much nearer his right spiritual place than 
his many critics think. The same remark will 
apply, though in a less degree, to Mr. Wilks and 
Mr. Wood, and to all others of the same stamp. 
If I am right in this conjecture, it follows that 
what seems like an exception to the rule laid down 
is not at exception at all. 

But, in the next place, if there really be a 
divorce between the intellectual convictions and 
the spiritual sympathies of these men, what they 
call their spiritual sympathies, when they refuse 
to change their denominational position, may not 
be spiritual sympathies at all, but simply the 
mixed influence of old association. It certainly 
is possible for the old home feeling to blind one’s 
eyes to a great many things ; and it may be that 
it has robbed the good men before us of the 
power to distinguish between things really spiritual 
and things really domestic and social. But, even 
if neither of these conjectures will explain this 
seeming contradiction, even if we are obliged to 
say that, in the relation which exists between their 
intellects and their hearts ,the men before us are 
exceptions, I hold that they are but the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

Unnatural and Injurtous Communion. 

In spite, then, of all such seemingly adverse 
appearances, the rule remains—that in religious 
fellowship, as in all other things, intellect and 
heart cannot act rightly unless they act together, 
or in perfect harmony. It is no mere accident, 
therefore, but of the very essence of the thing, 
that the religious communion which shuts out, or 
unduly subordinates, the intellect, being so one- 
sided in its basis, must be bad in its consequences. 
It seems to me that such religious communion — 
must necessarily pass through three stages, each 
of which does violence to some great law, or some 
great fact, and all of which are decidedly on the 
descending scale. The first of these stages is 
one of utter confusion—individual and collective. 
There is confusion, if not positive conflict, between 
the mind and heart of each man, and between the 
mind and heart of one man and the mind and 
heart of another. All may use the same words, © 
but with utterly different meanings. One man 
speaks of God and prays to Him with one set of 
conceptions, and with emotions corresponding ; 
but another man speaks of Him and prays to 
Him with quite other conceptions, and, therefore, — 
with quite other emotions. To one man Christ is_ 
God, but to another he isa man. The intellectual _ 
law of relation between such persons is not the 
law of sympathy, but the law of antinatiys and 
they cannot come together in mutual honesty — 
without mutual confusion. I know of only one — 
way in which this confusion is to be avoided in 
such a case, and that is, by a most unmanly sup- — 
pression of all that is peculiar, and, th ne, Of 
all that is individual. But it is manifest that this 
stage of mutual suppression, for the sake of 
mutual accommodation, is a much lower stage 
than the previous one of confusion. It is lower, 
for one thing, because it is much nearer to dea 
So long as there is commotion there must be 
but in the degree to which a man is subpe 
is practically extinguished. Nor is | 
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process any the less direct or sure because it is 


under the man’s own control, seeing that it is just 
as easy to commit suicide as it is to be taken off 
by the deed of another. But yet, just as the only 
escape from confusion is suppression, so the only 
escape from suppression is downright insincerity. 
Just take a picture of the way in which this latter 
alternative works. A Unitarian and a Trinitarian, 
say, meet together for worship and communion, 
the one ignoring the fact that he is a Unitarian, 
and the other the fact that he is a Trinitarian. 
Now, how can there be any directness, or any 
individuality, and, therefore, any real life or 
genuine sincerity, and any heart to heart fellow- 
ship, when, to begin with, each has agreed to cease 
to be himself, and, therefore, to cease to be a man 
altogether? I cannot possibly imagine how such 
so-called fellowship can be persisted in without 
this pitiable result—that, instead of the Trinitarian 
making the Unitarian, or the Unitarian the Trini- 
tarian, into a truer and better man, each shall 
reduce the other to a mere pretence, or a mere 
semblance. 

But, lest some one should take this picture as a 
purely imaginary one, let us glance at an illustration 
from actual life. What, in my way of looking at 
things, amounts either to most unmanly suppression 
or downright insincerity, actually happened in 
May last, in London, at a devotional service, 
which may be taken, and was intended to be 
taken, as a practical exemplification of the kind 
of religious fellowship against which I am con- 
tending. A clergyman of the Church of England 
presided, and it is the pride and joy of its pro- 
moters that the meeting was attended by ministers 
and members of all denominations. And so far 
so good. But this very mixed gathering did 
several things which I cannot understand at all, 
if they do not bear either of the alternative char- 
acters just indicated. The speakers, one and all, 
seemed supremely anxious to say mild and sweet 
things, and so managed not to say anything with 
a bold ring of deep, personal, and earnest con- 
viction in it. Matthew Arnold has distinguished 
himself by calling, what common people call God, 
“the Eternal power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness ;” but one brother, at the meeting 
in question, prayed to the “ Eternal power that 
makes for Union.” What he meant by this I do 
not undertake to say ; but it is clear that the God 
to whom he prayed was the creature of the special 
circumstances in which he was placed, and not 
the Eternal Maker of endless diversity. Buta 
fact still more noticeable is the fact that this mixed 
meeting of Trinitarians and Unitarians ended 
with the formula—* The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost be with us all evermore,” to which, 
says the reporter, the congregation responded 
“Amen.”* Now, we can all easily understand the 
Trinitarian portion of the congregation doing this, 
but the more we think of it the more we are 
puzzled to understand how the Unitarian portion 
could do it. They must have either done it, how- 
ever, or left it undone. If the latter, then they 
submitted to be suppressed for the time ; if the 
former, one wonders how they can acquit them- 
selves of great insincerity. An utter suppression 
of all that was peculiar to them, or the repetition 
of words which they did not and could not believe, 
and that, too, in a solemn and concluding act of 
devotion, was the only alternative before them. 
Yet there was nothing at all exceptional in this 
alternative in the circumstances in which it hap- 
pened. Such alternatives and such dilemmas are 
the inevitable outcome of such so-called religious 
fellowship as that meeting aimed at. 

Arriving thus atutter confusion, and suppression, 
or insincerity, we must feel that we have got upon 
a path which is in no sense pleasant and agree- 
able ; but we have not even yet got to the end. 
The {end is dishonourable death and inglorious 
extinction. All the successive steps which I have 
noticed lead inevitably to this as the final stage. 
Though confusion be life, it is yet but half- 
‘developed life, and it cannot possibly remain 
stationary. It must either develop into order and 
fuller life, or lose all its elements of cohesion and 
co-ordination, and thus fall back into utter dis- 
order and dissolution. Repeated suppression is 
gradual suicide. Insincerity is wicked and ruinous 
perversion. Any one of these evils would put to 
the test a rather vigorous existence, but, pray, 
what can withstand their united action? Not 
anything in the way of religious fellowship, cer- 
tainly. By the combined action of these destruc- 
tive forces all such fellowship must end in a 
nameless something which, by its hollowness, its 
inanity, and its ghostliness, must make it diffi- 
cult for the most ardent admirers of religious 
comprehension to keep their gravity, or suppress 
their disgust, or restrain their gushing pity, as the 
case may be. : 

Here, then, are the reasons why I reject the 
so-called religious fellowship before us. I reject 
it because it is onesided and arbitrary in its basis, 
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and because it is consequently and inevitably | 
false in itself, and baneful in its results. I 
reject it because it begins by doing violence to 
natural laws, and ends in confusion, suppression, 
or insincerity, and ultimate death. 

The True Basis of Religious Fellowship. 

But, on the other hand, just as the basis of 
religious fellowship cannot be exclusively spiritual 
or emotional, so neither can it be exclusively 
intellectual. Though it is not by any means true 
that religious communion is not dependent upon 
agreement in theological, or critical, or historical 
opinions, it is quite as far from being true that 
such agreement is everything. Men may have 
the most perfect agreement on such subjects, and 
yet have no real religious sympathy with each 
other, They may, indeed, be perfectly at one on 
all such subjects and yet have no religion, much 
less religious sympathy. In order to have 
religious fellowship, therefore, there must be 
something more than intellectual agreement. In 
addition to this, there must bea common spiritual 
life, and common spiritual sympathies and aspira- 
tions. 

It thus becomes evident that the true basis 
of religious fellowship is neither exclusively 
spiritual nor exclusively intellectual, but partly 
one and partly the other. It cannot be normal 
and healthy, excepting in so far as it rests both 
on the head and on the heart. Resting on the 
heart alone, it inevitably leads, as we have seen, 
to confusion, suppression, or insincerity, and 
death ; and, were there time, I could just as 
easily show that, resting on the head alone, such 
fellowship becomes hard, narrow, and cold, and 
ultimately dies of frigidity, contraction, and lack 
of heat. 

Here, then, as elsewhere, the sound and safe 
place is the happy medium. The _ orthodox 
churches have always made too much of the 
intellectual bond of religious fellowship and too 
little of the spiritual. The Leicester Conference 
gentlemen and their friends come forward and at 
once make too little of the intellectual and too 
much of the spiritual. To get at the solid basis 
of the religious fellowship which beth seek, all we 
have to do is to split the difference between them. 

The general conclusion to which I thus come, 
with reference to the discussions which suggested 
this paper, is that, in so far as a wider, more solid, 
and, therefore, better basis of religious fellowship 
is concerned, we are substantially where we were 
before the discussions began. As yet there is no 
ascertained basis for a universal church, or for 
boundless comprehension in religious fellowship, 
any more than for other kinds of fellowship. 
For anything that now appears, we shall still have 
to go on upon our old sectarian lines. What the 
future may bring forth in this respect we know 
not and cannot know ; but, meanwhile, it will be 
well to remember, among several other things 
which I have not space to enumerate, that. as we 
have already seen, there are worse things than an 
earnest, though kindly, sectarianism. As Mr. Bald- 
win Brown says: “I would rather have a church in 
every village in which the members could speak 
out with their whole heart, and be sure of the 
sympathy ofa little band of their fellows, than I 
would have a wide communion calling itself a 
church in which Ritualist, Evangelical and 
Rationalist, Trinitarian and Unitarian would be 
listened to with equal composure, and where souls 
could fall asleep”—and, we may add, die—“ with 
equal comfort under them all.” 


JOTTINGS. 


Why is Protestantism standing still while 
Rome is advancing? Why does Rome count 
her converts from among the evangelical by 
tens, while she loses to them but here and 
there an exceptional and unimportant unit? 
Is it that science is creeping like the snake 
upon the ground, eating dust and_ bringing 
forth materialism, that the Catholic church, in 
spite of her errors, keeps alive the conscious- 
ness of our spiritual being, and the hope and 
expectation of immortality >—Froude. 

The ground-idea of A®schylus is not destiny, 
but retribution, and even an inherited curse 
does not wreak itself till the inheritor has been 
himself a criminal. Aschylus’s view of life is, 
in fact, the view of Eliphaz the Temanite, in 
the Book of Job, and its weak point is what is 
the weak point there—namely, that all mis 
fortune is regarded as the consequence of guilt 
and therefore deserved. A®schylus has often 
been called Hebraic, and he is nowhere more 
so than in this essentially Hebraic view of 
life. Examiner. 

A student, revelling in his newly-acquired 
knowledge of logic, once tried to catch a little 
boy on the horns of this dilemma: “ Have 
you left off beating your mother?” The 


urchin looked at him for a moment with great 
eyes, and then, summoning up all his strength, 
gave him a tremendous slap in the face. That 
was the true answer, given by the light of 
nature. Some one says: Couldn’t it be applied 
to other questions that philosophers ask ? 
O, fie! philosophers are grave men, and don’t 
expect any answer to their questions. 

In reviewing any collection of works by 
what are generally known as the Old Masters, 
there is one difficulty which stands prominently 
forward, and makes criticism hesitating, if not 
silent. Paintings or drawings, which have 
stood the test of public opinion for hundreds 
of years, do seem to acquire with time a 
sanctity and worth such as age bestows upon 
all other records, and as we tread reverently 
beneath the shadow of any temple where 
people have worshipped, however mistakenly, 
so do we stand beside the works of many of 
these old masters. They may have, as far as 
we can see, sometimes wasted gigantic intellect 
and industry, in the pursuit of an unworthy 
scheme of art, but at least they did so in all 
sincerity, and even their mistakes were worthy 
ones. — Spectator, 

We may look down as much as we please on 
our grandfathers’ ideas, but their notions on 
some subjects were more rational than ours. 
It is better that a boy should learn to make a 
shoe excellently than to write bad exercises in 
half a dozen languages. The wider we make 
the area of superficial cultivation, the more we 
destroy the power of perceiving what good 
cultivation means, the more we are condemning 
the generations which are to succeed to creative 
barrenness and intellectual incapacity. Our 
men of science are fast satisfying themselves at 
last that mankind are highly-developed apes. 
This theory could find no hearing while religion 
and intellectual culture retained their old 
dominion. The Gospel of St. John, the 
Antigone, or Hamlet, lie external altogether 
to the sphere of the ape’s activity. The 
achievements of the nineteenth century, of 
which it boasts as the final efflorescence of the 
human soul, lie a great deal nearer to our 
newly-recognised kindred.—/voude. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER IN ENGLAND. 


ALL our readers throughout the country will be gratified 
to hear that the Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, is 
now in England. They will also be glad to know that 
Mr. Collyer, who arrived on Saturday last by Cunard 


| steamer Scy¢hia (which reached the Mersey on that day), 


is looking remarkably well, and is in excellent health, 
With characteristic kindness of heart, Mr. Collyer at 
once began ‘‘to do good.” On Sunday afternoon he 
attended the Sunday school held in Park Hill Road, 
Liverpool, in connection with the Ancient Chapel (Rev. 
J. Harwood’s), and gave to the children there assembled 
an address which will live in their memories and hearts 
for many long years. In the evening he preached in 
the Hamilton Road Church, Everton (Rey, S. Fletcher 
Williams’s). Mr. Collyer was introduced to the con- 
gregation by the Rev. J. Harwood, B.A., who had been 
announced to conduct the evening service in connection 
with the Hamilton Road Sunday school anniversary, 
but who had the good fortune to induce Mr. Collyer to 
take his place, and thus gave the congregation the 
opportunity of hearing the famous preacher. Had the 
time allowed of an announcement to be made, the 
church would have been crowded. Mr. Collyer preached 
a characteristic sermon on ‘‘Home,” rich in happy 
illustration, humour, and pathos, and toned with touch- 
ing reference to his old Yorkshire home, and to his 
mother’s death—which has happened since his last visit 
to England. The congregation were delighted by this 
quite unexpected visit, and their only regret was that 
Mr. Harwood’s gratifying arrangement, being made at 
the eleventh hour, could not be notified to the Unitarian 
public of Liverpool. 


UNITARIANISM IN LONDON—DOES IT 
PROGRESS? 
A FRIEND at Oxford writes: If I wereasked that question 
I should decidedly say yes. My experience bears me 
out in that affirmation. I can recollect when there were 
only eleven places of worship; now there are double 
that number, I recollect when 


THERE WERE ONLY 
Newington Green 


THERE ARE NOW 
Stepney College Chapel 


Hackney Brixton 
Worship Street Croydon 
Finsbury Notting Hill 


} 
Goodman Field } 
Carter Lane / 
Stamford Street 
Essex Street 
Portland Street p y 
Hampstead Clarence Road, Kentish Town 
Deontford Atheneum, Camden Town 


There are now three Missions, with preaching rooms 


Broadway, Stratford 
Westham Lane, Stratford 
Avondale Road Iron Church 
East Surrey Grove, Peckham 
Edmonton 
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and schools (George’s Row, St. Luke’s; Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields ; and Carter Lane, City), besides the fol- 
lowing improvements : Stamford-street had a very small 
attendance ; Hackney has built a substantial Gothic 
church, in place of Carter Lane ; Unity Church, Isling- 
ton, a very handsome church, with schools; George’s 
Row Mission (formerly of Chapel-street) is a new 
building ; Hampstead (that used to have a very small 
attendance, in what was formerly a coach house) has 
now a substantial and chastely-built church, with schools, 
and a neat and elegant parsonage, with garden. There 
have been formed the London District Unitarian Associ- 
ation, for the delivering of lectures in public halls during 
winter on Unitarian principles, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, which (though located 
in London) is doing a large amount of work in the 
country. These two societies are the Gospel heralds to 
proclaim Unitarianism—which is pure Christianity as 
Christ taught it. Two congregations, Cambridge and 
Reading, would not have been but for their exertions in 
delivering courses of lectures in these towns. Then, 
again, it is most encouraging to learn from the papers 
the efforts that are continually being made for the 
erection of new churches and schools in various parts of 
the country. Seeing how our sentiments have been 
opposed by all shades of orthodoxy, I think we have 
much cause to be grateful for so large a success. Our 
motto henceforth should be—‘‘ Onward, and be thank- 
ful.” 


NoTicE.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN MINISTERS IN ENGLAND. 
As reported elsewhere, the Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
Chicago, landed at Liverpool on Saturday last per 
Cunard steamer Scythia. On Sunday, Dr. Robert 
Laird Collier, of Boston, reached Liverpool per White 
Star steamer Ce/tic. Dr. Collier is accompanied by 
Miss Louise P. Collier and Miss Mary P. Collier. The 
Rey. C. W. Emerson, from Chelsea, Mass., arrived on 
Monday per Inman steamer City of Berlin, 

DONCASTER.—On Wednesday, the 17th inst., the 
scholars and friends of the Sunday school here had their 
annual trip to Askern, and a most delightful day was 
spent by young and old.. The Sunday school has many 
difficulties to contend with, yet it is winning its way.. 

LONDON: KENTISH TowN BIBLE READING 
SociETy,—This society, which holds its meetings in 
the vestry of the Free Christian Church, Clarence Road 
(kindly granted by the church committee), on the second 
Thursday in each month, was established a short time 
back, and two meetings have been held; the first on 
June 13th, at which the 2nd chapter of Matthew was 
read, and compared with the opening chapters of Luke, 
it being found that there was little similarity between 
them. A chapter was also read from the Apocryphal 
Gospel of the Infancy, relating to the flight into Egypt; 
and a short account from Josephus, of the death of 
Herod, &c. At the second meeting, on July 11th, the 
3rd chapter of Matthew was read, and the account of 
the coming and preaching of John the Baptist was 
compared with the accounts given by Luke and John, 
and the conclusion arrived at was, that Luke’s rendering 
is the fullest, and that you feel to be treading upon solid 
ground in reading it. At this meeting a photograph of 
Bethlehem was shown, and accounts of it were read 
from Bartlett’s Footsteps of our Lord and his Disciples, 
and Dr. Beard’s Life of Christ. After each reading 
questions were put and answered ; each meeting closing, 
as it had been opened, with prayer. A fair measure of 
success has attended this effort, and, as the meetings 
are open to all, it is hoped that much good will result 
therefrom, 

LoncTon.—On Monday last the scholars had their 
annual treat. By the kind permission of the Rev. A. 
Clarke, M.A., the children and friends proceeded from 
the schoolroom to the rectory grounds, where amuse- 
ments were freely and heartily indulged in; the rector 
and the curate (the Rev. C. J. Hunt) being present in 
the afternoon, chatting with our minister (Mr. Williams) 
and taking an interest in the various sports. Tea was 
provided in the Stone Road schoolroom, and about 120 
of the scholars and friends did full justice to tie good 
things placed before them, After tea the games were 
resumed upon the rectory lawn, and were contined until 
dusk. This is the second time within three years that 
the Rev, A. Clarke has permitted our friends to hold 
their annual treat upon his grounds. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Saturday afternoon last the 
scholars, teachers, and friends connected with Bank- 
street chapel held their annual picnic. There was a 
large attendance, They met in a field at Cribden 
Clough, belonging to Mr. Cunliffe, one of the congre- 
gation, where games were entered into with spirit by 
old and young. The children~ were liberally treated 
during the afternoon, Several hymns were sung, and 
thanks given to Mr, and Mrs. Cunliffe, and others, 
for their kindness and help, brought to a close a most 
enjoyable afternoon and evening. 

Srockport.—The Bible class, including Mr. W. 
R. Shanks, teacher, and Mr. O. E. Heys, superin- 
tendent, with 13 others, enjoyed a pleasant ‘‘ outing” 
to Marple last Saturday afternoon. They walked across 
the hills to Disley, and returned from there per train to 
Stockport. f 

SWINTON: FLORAL SERVICES. —On Sunday last 
two very interesting services were held here. The 
chapel was profusely, though tastefully decorated with 
flowers given by friends for the occasion. The decora- 
tions about the communion were especially attractive, 
the communion rail being covered by a mass of flowers 
of all variety of colours planted in boxes of sand, and 
the ‘able ornamented by three various bougqvets, 


Shelves were erected along the front ofthe organ gallery 
and partly round the walls, and on these long tin boxes 
were placed, filled with wet sand, in which a large 
quantity of flowers were planted, the boxes being hidden 
from view by a neat arrangement of moss. From each 
gas pendant wire baskets were suspended, filled with 
moss and beautiful flowers. The effect on entering the 
chapel was very brilliant, while the delicious fragrance 
of the flowers was very grateful to the sense of smell. 
The service consisted largely of singing, nearly all the 
hymns being selected from the ‘‘Sunny Side” hymn 
book. The Rev. W. Harrison conducted the devotional 
service. The Rev. J. Freeston preached in the 
afternoon from Gen, i., 12, ‘‘ And the earth brought 
forth grass, &c., and God saw that it was good.” It 
was a plain, practical discourse, showing the various 
uses and qualities of grasses, seeds, flowers, trees, and 
fruits. The Rev. Chas. C, Coe preached in the even- 
ing from Solomon’s Song, ii., 12, ‘‘ The flowers appear 
on the earth.” The preacher set forth in eloquent, 
poetical, and touching language all the various uses to 
which flowers are put in the course of our life, and the 
lessons they teach us, from the time they are found as 
the ready made playthings for the hand of childhood, 
till the time when they are placed on the coffin by affec- 
tionate hands, and adorn the graves of departed ones. 
The intense heat rather interfered with the success of the 
services, but there were fair congregations, and the 
offertory amounted to nearly £6. 

TavistocK.—On Sunday evening, the 14th, a very 
good congregation assembled in the Abbey Chapel to 
hear the Rev. Henry Solly, of Croydon, among whom 
were many who knew him in former years, when 
minister of this place, and who were glad again to see 
him and hear his voice after an interval of thirty-two 
years. The sermon, founded on Acts, xxvi., 28, 29, 
was ofa practical character, devout in tone, and was 
delivered in the rev. gentleman’s accustomed earnest 
and impressive manner, 


WALSALL: A NEw LiTuRGY.—The Walsall Unitarian 
congregation has solved the question—‘‘ A liturgy or a 
free service?” by deciding to have both; that is to 
say, a liturgy for Sunday mornings, and a free service 
on Sunday nights. In view of this the minister (the 
Rey. Peter Dean) has been at work for some time past 
preparing a new service book, and the result—a little 
work entitled Prayers and Mintstries for Public Worship 
in Stix Services, is now in the hands of the printer. It 
has been a special aim of the compiler to give the con- 
gregation a large number of responses to sing, and, by 
variety, and option to the minister, to guard as much as 
possible against some of the objections which lie against 
liturgies. When ready the manual will be advertised 
in our columns, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ADvT.] 
THE KING’S LYNN EJECTMENT. 


To the Editors.—Will you permit me through the 
Herald to tender the hearty thanks of our committee to 
the many ladies and gentlemen who have so generously 
responded to our appeal for help in a most trying 
moment of our existence, and espec:ally to the Man- 
chester and Liverpool thorough-giving Unitarians for the 
handsome manner in which they received the writer 
and for the practical sympathy they so warm-heartedly 
displayed. 

The Unitarian public generally will be pleased to 
know that by their assistance we have already raised 
within eighty pounds of the amount we require for our 
new schools and classrooms, and I doubt not but that 
there are eighty gentlemen left who will willingly send 
me a pound each, and thus assist us to make the stand 
we are determined to do, against those who have 
left no stone unturned so that they might exterminate 
the small but resolute band of King’s Lynn Unitarians. 

Our opponents hoped us to vaze, but unwittingly 
have helped us to vazse.—Yours faithfully, 

A. P, ALLEN, Secretary to the Building 
Fund, and Superintendent of Sunday 
School. 
Tower House, King’s Lynn, July 17, 1878, 


MR. CUCKSON ON ‘ THEISM,” 


To the Editors,—You have done your readers a great 
favour in giving them the admirable paper of Mr. 
Cuckson on Theism, for which favour I, for one, heartily 
thank you. While expressing my great pleasure in 
hearing the paper read at the Conference, I felt it my 
duty to say a few words, the substance of which I should 
like to repeat here, respecting what is said towards the 
end of the paper about certain terms used in our Free 
Churches. Mr. Cuckson seems to think that those in 
our Free Churches who use the terms ‘‘ Through Jesus 
Christ,” or ‘‘ In the name of Jesus Christ,” do so with 
the idea that communion with God is impossible without 
intercession. In this opinion I believe Mr. Cuckson is 
entirely mistaken. The terms, when used in our 
churches, are intended to convey the idea that we 
approach God in the same spirit as Christ, and in the 
same direct way as he did. I have no doubt whatever 
that in the forms of prayer compiled for our free churches 
by Professor J. J. Tayler, Dr. Martineau, Dr.. Sadler, 
and others, such terms are to be so understood. And 
I believe the same may be said respecting the use of 
such terms in the free prayers of our ministers. Mr. 
Cuckson must have brought the idea of intercession 
with him from his early orthodox connections. I should 
very much like to see his paper printed in a form for 

eneral circulation, as it deals ably with a subject which 
1s just now receiving much attention. But I would 
suggest to him that he withhold from such reprint the 


few words which give expression to the error of which 


| I complain, and which I think is calculated to do our 


cause harm in the eyes of many worthy inquirers,— 
Yours, &c., GEO. RIDE, 
Chorley, July r7th, 1878. 


THE NEW FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
AT: COLNE. 

To the Editors,—In reading in one of the local papers 
an account of the laying of the memorial stone of this 
new church, I was very much struck with the masterly 
address on the principles of Unitarian Christianity given 
by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool. As a 
Churchman, I should like, with your kind permission, 
to make a few remarks on the doctrines taught in the 
Church of England as contrasted with the doctrines 
taught by the Free Christian Church, I do not hesitate 
to say that there is no church more intolerant than the 
Church of England. It is held by the Church of 
England that if a child die without being baptised it 
will not go to heaven. Is this not bigotry? In the 
Creed of Saint Athanasius we are told that ifa man do 
not believe in three persons in one God he shall, without 
doubt, perish everlastingly. If this is not intolerance, 
then language has no meaning for me, Sooner than 
believe such a doctrine as this I would renounce religion 
altogether. Then, too, I would rather by far enter a 
Unitarian church and join in its services, than witness 
the theatrical performances given in most of the churches 
of England at the present day. With the principles of 
Unitarianism, as laid down by the rev. gentleman, I 
entirely agree. I have many friends who are Unitarians, 
and I have found them to be as good Christians as any 
of my Church friends. When I see that clergymen and 
bishops of the Church of England subscribe to one 
thing and preach and practise another, I think it high 
time some one spoke out. You, sirs, may think it 
strange that I still remain a Churchman. I do so for 
a reason that is obvious. I may have spoken strongly 
on this subject, but I can only say that I have done so 
strictly in accordance with my own convictions, I 
should be glad to see more Churchmen speak out like 
myself on this question. That the work begun at 
Colne may prosper is the wish of, yours truly, 

Padiham, July 21, 1878. E. A. VERITY, Jun. 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rey. A. B. 
Camm will preach. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, at ro 30, and 
6 30, the Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at 11, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


Births. 


DODWORTH.—On the roth inst., at 8, Travis Place, Broomhall, 
Sheffield, the wife of Maurice J. Dodsworth, ofa son, 


ELLIOTT.—On the 13th inst., the wife of the Rev. T. R. Elliott, | 


of Rochdale, of a daughter. 


EVANS.—On the 18th inst., at West Cliff Terrace, Preston, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Gwenogfryn Evans, of a daughter. sis 


SUMMERS.—Onthe 22nd inst., the wife of the Rey, F. Summers, 


of Liverpool, of a son. 


TATE.—On the 17th inst., at Green Hill, Hampstead, the wife of 
Edwin Tate, of a daughter. 


Marriage. 


WILDE—GRIFFITHS.—On the 17th inst., at Hanover Chapel, — 


Stockport, by the Rev. A. Wilson, B.A., toy! 
Willows, Breck Road, Liverpool, to Mary Elle 
daughter of Charles Griffiths, Stockport. 


Deaths. 


GIBSON,—On the roth inst., at Chideock, Bridport, a; 
the Rev. Robert Gibson, A.B., son of the late Rev, 
Gibson, LL.B., rector of Fyfield, Essex. 


nm, youngest 


Wilde, The 


MEANS,—On the 16th inst., at 21, New North Road, London, d 


Louisa, the beloved wife of Rey. Joseph Calrow Means, aged 
STEMBRIDGE.—On the 23rd inst., at Crewkerne, Joseph 
Stembridge, aged 60 years. te 
THOMAS.—On Sunday, the r4th inst., Harry Llewellyn 
only son of Mr. Evan Thomas, ironmonger, Aberdare, 
25 years. Tar ee 


—oooo SSS 
BeARD and RESIDENCE for those seeking 
a delightful country retreat by the sea, at this season 
be had at Capel Lodge, Folkestone: extensive grounds: ae 
overlooks the channel: terms, two guineas a week.—Apply to 

Rev, T Briggs. ee 
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American Notes 


Professor Vance Smith on the Methodist Creed 
International Arbitration 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 


Sunday, at 1ra.m., inthe Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOHN GOW, B.A. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, August 4th, Rev. DENDY 

AGATE, B.A., will preach. Morning, 10 45, ‘“‘ Busy here and 
there ;”’ evening, 7, ‘Canon Farrar at the Parish Church.” 


LACKPOOL: BANK STREET.— 
On Sunday next, August 4th, the Rev. A. B. CAMM will 
reach. Morning, to 45, ‘‘ Three Measures of Manhood—the 
eeming, the Actual, and the Ideal.” Evening, 6 30, ‘‘ The Best 
Use of Sunday.” 
A Class for young people (visitors and residents) conducted 
every Wednesday by Mr. and Mrs. Camm 


LAGG CHAPEL, near BUXTON.—On 

Sunday, August 4th, ANNIVERSARY SERMONS, by 

Mr. C. WOOLLEN. Afternoon at 3; evening at 6 30, whena 

Service of Song will be given by choir and friends from North- 
ampton. Collection after each service on behalf of chapel fund. 


ODMORDEN: UNITARIAN CHURCH.— 

SCHOOL SERMONS.—These Sermons will be preached 

on Sunday, August 4th, by the Rev. CAREY WALTERS, of 

Whitchurch. Morning service at 10 45 a.m., evening service at 

6p.m. A collection at the close of each service on behalf of the 
Sunday school. 


ONDON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. 
ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago U.S., will preach in the 
above church on Sunday, August 11th, morning (rz a.m.) and 
evening (7 p.m.), when Collections in aid of the Funds of the 
Church will be made. 


ARIS.—ENGLISH SERVICES.—Ministers 


who intend visiting Paris’ during the Exposition, and who 
would be willing to conduct Service in English for one or more 
Sundays in the Salle Saint-André, will oblige by communicating 
with the Rey. H. IERSON, 37, Norfolk-st., Strand, London, W.C. 
Nore.—tThe regular service of the church is held every Sunday 
at 12 o'clock, in the Salle Saint-André, Cité d’ Antin, 29. 


ENT AND SUSSEX UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Horsham, on 
Wednesday, August 7th, 1878. At half-past eleven, a.m., there 
will be a RELIGIOUS SERVICE at the Free Christian Church, 
Worthing Road, to be conducted by the Rev. T. W. FRECKEL- 
TON, of Unity Church, Islington. The SERMON will be 
delivered by the Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago, U.S. 
A collection will be made in aid of the funds of the Association. 

Dinner will be provided in the Lecture Room at the Literary 
Institution, at r 30 p.m. After which the business of the Associ- 
ation will be transacted, Mr. Aldermap ELLIS, J.P., of Maidstone, 

residing. A deputation will attend from the British and Foreign 
Rinttarian Association. Tickets for the dinner, 3s. 6d. each, may 
be had of Mr. Price, bookseller, Horsham, or of the secretary, 
the Rev. Edward R. Grant, Rocky Hill, Maidstone. 


Pees be NEW - COLLEGE. 

' LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Reports containing the revised regulations and subjects for 
the Examinations commencing May rzth, 1879, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded on application to the Secretary for the 

Examinations, 
Rey. CHAS. T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


Reeser lot uAN i|-C HURCH, 
COLNE. 

The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
_— to the Unitarian gl abe help in the erection of 

ew Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estima 
cost is £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
follows:— « 

Colne Congregation ..s+.csesssseeeeeeee 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission ......... 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat .......:sess eee eed 


-Susscrirtions rrom Bury— aed. 
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Young Lady, Assistant in a Kinder Garten 
(Norwich High School), desires a holiday engagement, from 
August: English, French, German: good references.—Address 
M. S., care of Mr. M. P. Squirrell, Park Lane, Norwich. 


O DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS.—WANTED 

a Good JUNIOR for the General Drapery: ‘must have 

had some experience in Ready Mades, and be willing to do 
es rounds, —Address H. E. Agate, Saffron Walden, 
Ussex. : 


Crown 8vo, 8opp, limp cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 


ORNING PRAYERS inthe HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. By F. W. Newman, 
London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Now Ready, Price 4d., No. IV. of 
EACHERS’ NOTES, containing Lessons on 


the Sermon on the Mount—Hints for the Elder Boys— 
Lessons on the Title Page of Contents of an English Bible—Short 
Notices of Books suitable for School Libraries—Prizes and Class 
Books. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, for August, No. 32 of 
On PO eee ge De Awe 
Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 

Contents : Ida Mayhew—Suppose !—The First English Printer— 
The Milk Tree—Outdone by a Boy—Chicken Plump’s Mistakes— 
A True Hero—Flower Sundays and the Flower Mission—A 
Lullaby for Baby— Puzzle Bag—Answers to Puzzles—The Seasons. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand. 


ISS CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School 


for GIRLS on August 13th: prospectus on application.— 
Westbourne, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the summer vacation, 
on September end. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 

M.A., RECEIVES. as BOARDERS a few pupils for a 

liberal education: two vacancies: terms on application.—The next 
quarter will commence on August 8th. 


NUD PARRA. HO Uis Eo SiC HO Orb, 


The Next Term commences September 18th. For pros- 
pectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. A. Briggs, The Beeches, Northiam, 
Sussex. 


OS Bib GUN nse i Ee EVAIME SH TLD, 

MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by 

Miss HEWER, with competent assistance. The NEXT TERM 

begins September oth. Vacancies for Two Boarders.—Prospectus 
forwarded on application. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38; Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1; The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has’ passed the Vaician State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter, Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from 15th August, and return 
with pupils towards end of September.—Address 9, Manor Road, 
Holloway Road, N. 


AMPSTEAD: HEATH’) BROW 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 


Classics and English Subjects : Rev. E. M. Geldart. M.A., Oxon., 
and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. German: F. Althaus, Ph.D. French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural horn John Bridge, M A., Lond, 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss Mary Birch. 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the-day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers, | 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case, 


Sit. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., 
will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of Augus 


ROOK eH OMS KNUTSPOnRD, 
CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


OLLYE BANK SCHOOL), BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT, conducted oy Mr. TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S., 
will be RE-OPENED on August 6th. 

The premises are most pleasantly and healthfully situated near 
the sea. The domestic arrangements are highly conducive to the 
health and comfort of the scholars, and the course of instruction is 
comprehensive and thorough. Many of Mr. Templar’s scholafs 
have gained distinction in the Oxford and Cambridge Examin- 
ations, and at Owens and other Colleges. Hy 

‘We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Templar is known 
to us as an experienced, skilful, and very skucessful teacher.” 

Sir Thos. Bazley, Bart., M.P. rane Leppoc, J.P 

J. R. Beard, D.D. J. D. Morell, LLD., M.A 

James Drummond, B.A. R. N. Philips, M.P. cs 

Wm. Gaskell, M.A. Harry Rawson. 

C. S. Grundy, J.P. S. A. Steinthal. —_ 

(Mayor of Manchester.) | John Watts, Ph.D 


NE Dig Pa RWie Dies Ee ©} CU pom Err, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Messrs. J. A. BRIGGS and P. VANCESMITH, M.A., receive 
the sons of gentlemen as resident pupils, for general education, or 
for special preparation for public schools, colleges, or examinations. 

The course of instruction comprises all that is generally under- 
stood to constitute a good English education, viz., the usual 
English subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French and German. 
These subjects are all treated with special care, and in accordance 
with the improved methods of modern educational science. In 
view of the recognised importance of Physical Science, some 
branch of it is selected for consideration each term. 

The terms, as stated below, are inclusive of all the above 
subjects. The classes for French and German are taken by Mr. 
Vancesmith, M.A. (Lond. Classical first), whose knowledge of 
those languages has been acquired by actual residence in France 
and Germany. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: ; 
Boarders under Ten years of age ......+.+. 42 guineas, 
a from Ten to Thirteen .........0.5 52 ey 
bs from Thirteen to Sixteen.......... 63 3 
The only extras are laundress and mending, 1 guinea per term, 
and the fee for seat at church or chapel. The fees are payable in 
advance. oti 
The School year is divided into three terms, each consisting of 
13 weeks, and commencing as nearly as possible January 21st, 
May rst, and September 18th. 4 
Mr. Vancesmith, M.A., also undertakes the education of more 
advanced pupils requiring special preparation for the higher 
examinations.. Full particulars on this point will be given by 
letter. The terms, roo guineas per annum, ensure a separate 
room and all the comforts of home life. ; 
For prospectuses apply, for the present, to Rev. J. A. Briggs, 
The Beaches, Northiam; or Mr. P. Vancesmith, M.A., 5, Parade, 
Carmarthen. 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 
Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c., and will have through the 
season all the most approved styles. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 
DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarift 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


LACKPOOL—CHANNING HOUSE, 


39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. ’ 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


PDP, AgNeD REALL Lo WeArY FR 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 

FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, AVAIL- 

ABLE for TWO MONTHS, will be issued from May 1st to the 

31st October, 1878 For particulars see time tables and pro: 


grammes, issued by the Company | 
JAMES ALLPORT 
Derby, April, 1878. 


General Manager. 4 

pees A in at a ch cco NOR 
OARD and RESIDENCE for those seeking 

a delightful country retreat by the sea, at this season, may 

be had at Capel Lodge, Folkestone: extensive grounds: house 


overlooks the channel: terms, two guineas a week.—Apply to 
Rev. T Briggs. 


a 
UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
z 24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. 


H. Oscopen «& son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. 


1s. 6d. 


WarenHousE—126, DEANSGATE 
Manuractory—CORNBROOK, - } MANCHESTER. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


Mr. Samuel King has left £20,000 to the 
Merchant House, Glasgow. 

Last year the sum expended by 1,660 School 
Boards amounted to no less than £3,499,655. 

The Duke of Devonshire has given £1,000 
towards the establishment of a high grade 
school at Barrow-in-Furness. 

The recent decision of the Old Catholic 
Synod, abolishing the rule of clerical celibacy, 
is likely to lead to a split in that body. 

A lady has offered £1,000 towards the 
formation of a fund to provide some means of 
collegiate education for women at Oxford. 

At a cost of £4,500, the Clothworkers’ 
Company have added new buildings to the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


Swedenburg rebuked our insular pride when 
he said—and he ought to have known—that in 
heaven, which he often visited in trances, the 
English kept very much to themselves. 

Mr. Thomas Jessop, J.P., of Sheffield, a 
well known member of our Sheffield Unitarian 
Church, has handed over to that town a 
woman’s hospital, which he has erected and 
furnished at a cost of £30,000. 

That generous member of our Unitarian 
household, Mr. Samuel Sharpe, has promised 
to give £5,000 towards the building of the 
north wing of the University College, London. 
A sum of £50,000 in all will, however, be 
required to complete the contemplated exten- 
sions. 

Many of the bishops who lately took part in 
the Pan-Anglican Synod arrived at Stratford-on- 
Avon on Tuesday afternoon, and after visiting 
Shakspeare’s birthplace and other objects of 
interest, proceeded to Shottery Hall, where 
they will remain for a time the guests of the 
Vicar of Stratford. Who says “overworked 


dist Free Churches commenced its sittings in 
Manchester on Wednesday, when the Rey. W. 
Boyden was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and stated in the course of his address 
that there was a decrease of 283 in the number 
of members. He attributed this to the de- 
pression in trade, and the consequent unsettle- 
ment of a large portion of the population. 


The Demerara Colonist states that grants of 
public money are made in that colony not only 
to the Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, and the Roman Catholic Church, but also 
to Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and other 
Dissenters. The sums thus voted are, it is 
said, paid out of taxes levied on Christians, 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, and Buddhists. It 
is clearly a matter which wants looking into, 
Our colonial Parliaments are, as a rule, steadily 
setting their faces against State Churches; and 
it is not desirable than even little out-of-the-way 
Demerara should adopt the noxious system of 
concurrent endowment, 


In connection with the Wesleyan Conference 
at Bradford, the Fernley Lecture, on the founda- 
tion of the late Mr. John Fernley, of Southport, 
was delivered in Eastbrook Chapel, Bradford, 
to an immense audience. The chapel, one of 
the largest in Methodism, was crowded to 
excess, every available space being occupied. 
The subject of the lecture was the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and was full of interest not 
only to the ministers but to the general public. 
Last year the subject attracted special attention 
in Conference from the fact that four or five 
young ministers could no longer subscribe to 
the Methodist teaching on this point, and con- 
sequently retired from the ministry. This year 
will witness the resignation of the chairman of 
one of the African districts, whose view of the 
doctrine of future punishment is out of harmony 
with the connexional standards. The Con- 
ference on Wednesday appointed a com- 
mittee to consider a proposal made by Dr. 
Haven, of Syracuse University, U.S., to bring 
about an (Ecumenical Conference of the 
Methodist Churches in various parts of the 
world. It was suggested that the Conference 
should be held in this country. 


On Wednesday evening the Government tried 
to get into Committee with their Bishoprics 
Bill, but it became a dropped order. Sir A. Lusk 
talked it out, because he disapproved of the 
direction in which the bishops were going now- 
a-days. Mr. Cowen made a vigorous, eloquent, 
and most effective speech against any increase 
of the episcopacy. In his opinion there was 
“no attribute in common” between the bishops 
of former times and “these modern ecclesias- 
tical creations.” It was true that in Newcastle 
they wanted a “purer atmosphere and a higher, 
nobler, and more artistic life,” but they did 
not desire a new bishop “to weaken the springs 
of intellectual liberty.” They had one at 
Durham; that was near enough. The Tories 
being still thankful for the help which Mr. 
Cowen had rendered them on more than one 
occasion treated him very politely, and Mr. 
Cross was extremely gentle in his brief reply 
to a very forcible denunciation of the Esta- 
blishment. In the subsequent discussion, the 
Bishop of Manchester was put forward as a 
model of all episcopal virtues, while Mr. 
Richard contrived to extort a laugh from the 
most orthodox Churchmen by describing the 
society for promoting an increase of the 
Episcopate as ‘‘a society for the Propagation 
of Bishops.” 


The Jewish World, writing last week on the 
Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill and 
Sunday Amusements, states that at the monthly 
meeting of the Jewish Board of Deputies, Mr. 
E. A. Franklin deprecated any attempt to 
secularise the Christian Sunday, and reminded 
the Board that the Jews had a very severe 
Sabbath of their own. The editor, however, 
points out to Mr. Franklin that it is the duty of 
Jews to co-operate in every way possible in 
promoting the cause of rational freedom and 
charitable progress irrespective of the conse- 
quences that may accrue from their policy to 
any particular sect or party, whatever, and he 
adds: The Moloch of Sabbatarian bigotry— 
though his eyes be more dim than formerly, 
and his natural strength considerably abated— 
still sways over millions of superstitious minds; 
and for any Jew or Gentile to refuse sympathy 
to the talented, philanthropic and devoted 
members of the Sunday League and kindred 
associations which aim at emancipating the 
Sunday from clerical thraldom here, as it has 
long been emancipated from that influence on 
the Continent, is to sacrifice to this monster of 
fanaticism. We are grateful for those excep- 
tional clauses in the Amended Factory Acts 
which protect Jews engaged in certain indus- 
tries during part of Sunday after observing their 
own Sabbath on the day preceding. But we 
demand not only for Jews—for we write as 
Englishmen—but for all fellow citizens who 
conscientiously object alike to the services 
of Christian churches on the one hand and 
swilling over stimulants and narcotics in a tap- 
room on the other—the opportunity, if they 
should so choose, of visiting a first-rate drama, 
oratorio, opera, scientific, literary, or theolo- 
gical lecture, horticultural or pictorial exhibition, 
or public library on Sunday. ®. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 

THE members of the Established Church of 
Scotland have sustained a great blow by a 
decision given by Lord Young. They were 
under the impression, when the Patronage 
Abolition Act passed in 1874, that their Church 
had been set free from lay control, or that, in 
their own ecclesiastical language, “the head- 
ship of Christ” had been re-affirmed. They, 
therefore, proceeded to regulate patronage as 
if it appertained to the Church—the Assembly, 
for example, extending the term within which 
the congregation of the parish of New Deer 
might elect a minister, and excluding certain 
new parishioners, because their names were not 
on the communion roll when the term of 
election was settled. The case, therefore, was 
sent up to the Lords of Session, and Lord 
Young decided that the General Assembly had 
no power to extend the election or to reject 
the new communicants, and that, in fact, the 


twenty-fourth session of the Western 


congregation merely took the place of the old 
patron, was subject in the election to ordinary 
civil law, and as it had failed to act its patronage 
devolved on the Presbytery. ‘This decision, 
though it does not revive private patronage, 
makes patronage a function possessed by the 
congregation independent of the Church, 
AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 

Tue Edinburgh Daily Review, indefatigable in 
its advocacy of the Disestablishment move- 
ment, has begun to publish in its columns 
reports from all parts of the ccuntry for the 
purpose of showing that the time has now 
come for the Liberal party in Scotland to adopt 
the Disestablishment of the Church as a part 
of its programme. This ‘“ Extra-Parliamentary 
Inquiry ” effectively proves that in the Scotch 
burghs public opinion is ripe for the change, 
while the unhampered expression of similar 
sentiments in the counties is only prevented by 
the tyrannical influence of the Tory landlords, 
who are not ashamed to apply “the screw” 
even in these enlightened days. 


REV. DAVID MACRAE ON THE DECLARATORY 
STATEMENT. 

Rev. Davip Macrag, of Gourock, contributes 
an article three columns in length to the Vew 
York Independent, which is intended to show 
what the United Presbyterian Synod of 1878 
has done for toleration. “The way into 
church,” writes Mr. Macrae, “is still the Con- 
fession of Faith; but the Declaratory Act now 
announces that the back wall is knocked down, 
so that the licentiate, though he has to pass 
within the Westminster portal, is free to walk 
out at the other side into the open air of the 
Bible. This will remove the difficulty from 
many minds, but the sense of inconsistency 
will remain. If the Declaratory Act 
registers on the creed the progress made by 
the whole Church, the finding in the Ferguson 
case shows that the way for further progress is 
open; that independent thought, though 
cautioned, is not forbidden; and that the free 
fresh study of God’s Word and works, in the 
ever-increasing light, with the results that this 
may bring, are neither to be precluded nor 
circumscribed by the views of the Westminster 
divines. The United Presbyterian Church has 
thus made an onward stride and probably 
cleared the way for other Churches to follow.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


‘THE SMALL SECT.” 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has made an important 
new departure, reports the Christian Register, 
by electing Gov. Benjamin F. Prescott, a 
Unitarian, to its Board of Trustees. By the 
terms of their charter, the trustees are a self- 
perpetuating corporation. This year, for the 
first time, they invited the Alumni to vofe for 
three trustees to fill vacancies, with the under- 
standing that those receiving the highest number 
of votes would be taken into “ fayourable con- 
sideration.” Those receiving the highest number 
of votes were Goy. Benjamin F. Prescott, Hon. 
Charles H. Bell, and Hon. Walbridge A. Field, 
all of whom chance to be Unitarians. The 
first-named was confirmed by the trustees. 
THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT 
CHICAGO. p barget 

THE goodness of a Church Conference cannot 
be reported. It lies in the heartiness of hand- 
grasps, the welcome in eyes and tones, the 
brightness of the platform and the quick- 
response from listeners, the eagerness of dis- 
cussion, nor least in the out-of-sight preparation, 
which makes the “business” move on with a 
snap, keeps little matters little, and brings main 
subjects forward with emphasis ; perhaps, too, 
in the bringing of one or two matters so far to 
the front that the churches will remember each 
meeting as “that on which he did such or 
such a thing.” In some of these r s, the 


Conference, held in the Church of Messiah at 
Chicago, June 4-6, was thoroughly “good.” 
It was an ideal “ sociable” from alast, ; 


and a long lesson in hospitality. 
met—and you met many—seemée 
acquaintance. There was no whit of 
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‘the formation of her son’s character. 
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theological. As Mr. Collyer put it, “ The 
Conference did not contemplate its own inside 
much, nor look at its own back.” Nor were 
there any very hard hits at Orthodoxy. Of 
course, we were the Liberals! But then, why 
hold the Conference if we were not? ‘Limp 
Liberalism ” was not at all in favour. Our re- 
sponsibility as teachers of the Liberal belief 
and temper was the theme constantly touched. 
Mr. Snyder’s opening sermon gave the key-note 
in urging us to “ Work with God,” instead of 
leaving God to do all the work himself; and 
Mr. Cutter’s fair paper on the true and false 
Sectarianism, Mr. Hunting’s practical sugges- 
tions for western work ; Mr. Woolley’s thoughtful 
words about the Liberal woman’s part in that 
work; and Mr. Gannet’s essay on the Con- 
structive liberal, all turned on that point.— 
Pamphlet Mission. 


The late Reb. Robert Gibson, B.A. 


THE Rev. Robert Gibson, B.A., whose death we 
announced in our obituary column last week, was 
born May 6th, 1806, in the rectory house of his 
father, the Rev. Robert Gibson, L.L.B., who for 
upwards of thirty years, held the valuable living 
of Flyfield, near Chipping Ongar, in Essex. His 
grandfather was the Rev. John Gibson, M.A., 
vicar of Ronaldkirk, Yorkshire, and Myers- 
cough, Lancashire, in which counties the family 
of Gibson then held considerable estates. His 
mother belonged to an old Essex family, the 
Bullocks, of Shelley House and Faulkburn Hall. 
Mr. Gibson was thus by family ties as well as 
education nurtured in strong Church and Tory 
principles, and taught to look down on Dissent 
and Liberalism with scorn and horror. From his 
father, however, a fair type of the country clergy- 
man of fifty years ago, he inherited that force of 
will and independence of judgment which were 
afterwards so strikingly manifested in his entire 
emancipation from these early prejudices. Mr. 
Gibson’s mother, a woman of singular simplicity, 
tenderness, and religious fervour, joined to much 
quiet shrewdness, exercised no small influence on 
Her 
memory is still cherished in the parish for her 
untiring labours of love among the poor and the 
afflicted for more than half a century. 

Mr. Gibson received his first education in a 
private school, then held in high esteem, in 
Woodford, Essex. His life there was by no 
means a happy one. Himself of an affectionate, 
conscientious, and religious disposition, he was 
too often pained and disgusted by the coarseness 
and profanity at that time too generally tolerated 
even in high-class schools. From school, where 
amongst his companions was Lord Morpeth, 
afterwards the well-known late Earl of Carlisle, 
Mr. Gibson entered Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, where, after graduating, he read for holy 
orders, his father intending him as his successor 
in the living of Fyfield. Partly through the 
powerful influence and preaching of that remark- 


able man, the Rev. Charles Simeon, who for fifty- 
three years as rector of Trinity Church, Cam- 
bridge, laboured with unweared zeal to promote 
the religious life of all classes in the town and 
university; partly through the example of his 
mother, to whom he was fondly attached; and in 
no small measure from his own natural propensity, 
Mr. Gibson became deeply imbued with the spirit, 
and actively engaged in promoting the views, of 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England. 
Ordained by the late Dr. Bloomfield, bishop of 
London, he became curate in his father’s parish, 
where his impressive appeals from the pulpit, his 
fervent rendering of the Church services, and not 
least his unflagging zeal in every good work among 
the parishioners, especially the young, are even 
yet, after more than forty-five years, gratefully 
remembered. : 
In the year 1830 Mr. Gibson married Anne, 
daughter of Mr. W. B. Morgan, of Bristol, a 
cousin on her mother’s side to the late Dean 
Alford. Ofsweet and winning manners, modest 


-and utterly unselfish temper, and sincere piety, 
his young wife was in every way fitted to bea 


- true helpmate. 


. 


- 


~ 
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She threw herself at once, with 
delighted energy, into all the labours of his parish, 


| _ aiding to establish a Sunday school, then compara- 


tively rare in that part of England, in teaching the 
yong during the week, and in visiting the sick. 

‘or nearly twenty years of their married life the 
differences which subsequently arose 


Stun , 
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between them, after her husband’s change of 
opinions, never once cooled their strong mutual 
attachment and esteem. And nov, in the midst 
of these busy, happy labours, surrounded by loved 
relatives and attached parishioners, able to look 
forward to the honoured position, in a few years, 
of chief pastor of the parish he loved so well— 
there came to him the voice of the Master, calling 
upon him to leave all and follow Him. We quote 
his own words, spoken long afterwards in a sermon 
preached before the Unitarian congregation at 
Plymouth, entitled “ Conflict of Personal Con- 
victions with Clerical Obligations” (1852) :— 

Early in life I became acquainted with several of the 
best works of the Puritanical and Evangelical Church 
writers of the seventeenth century, and with those of 
the leading modern divines of the same school, such as 
the two Milners, Thomas Scott, Henry Venn, and 
Daniel Wilson. These chiefly quickened my devotional 
feelings, and contributed to form my opinions. It was, 
therefore, by no means to be wondered at that when I 
came to prepare for taking orders, and in that prepara- 
tion to examine carefully the contents of the Book of 
Common Prayer, my mind revolted from those parts of 
the services which, taken in a natural sense, assert that 
Church ordinances effectually convey pardon and grace. 
The Church doctrine of the Sacraments, and especially 
the light in which baptism is exhibited, caused great 
difficulty to me when I was seeking ordination, For the 
Bishop, having discovered my tendency to heterodoxy 
on this point, kept me some time in suspense as to 
whether he would admit me or not among the candidates 
for ordination, and put me on a course of reading which 
resulted in my adoption of a view of baptismal regener- 
ation satisfactory to his lordship, and accordingly I was 
ordained a deacon. No sooner was I settled, however, 
in my curacy than my former difficulties returned. . , 
In my perplexity I obtained temporary relief by adopt- 
ing one of several schemes of interpretation, devised 
and proposed by evangelical divines, with the design of 
reconciling the statements of the baptismal service with 
their own doctrines. With this explanation I was for a 
time satisfied; and though my return to heterodoxy in 
regard to baptism when I offered myself as a candidate 
for the priesthood was more than suspected by my 
diocesan, he admitted me to that order. 

After enlarging on his growing conviction of the 
existence of anirreconcilable contradiction between 
the sacramental doctrines of the Church and belief 
in the spiritual life inspired by Christ in the indi- 
vidual soul, between the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed and the charitable prayers of 
the burial service, Mr. Gibson goes on to observe: 


I felt imposed on me this alternative—to relinquish 
my office, and with it the standing it gave me in the 
world, or to renounce freedom and truthfulness, and all 
that ennobles and blesses the life of man. Loss of caste, 
obscuration of worldly prospects, altered looks and bitter 
lamentations of relatives and friends, dismal forebodings 
of Christian brethren, who pronounced the step I was 
taking to be the beginning of an evil and disastrous 
course, the abandonment of a deeply-loved profession, 
and perhaps most of all the necessity of separating my- 
self from the people to whom I had ministered—these 
were troubles and anxieties severe but endurable, and 
such as time would control and subdue, if not destroy; 
but to live at variance with myself, to contradict my 
inward thoughts and feelings by my words and deeds, 
to exhibit myself one man in my individual and another 
in my official character, in short, to think one thing and 
tell another—this would have inflicted torture which 
time could mitigate only by deadening my moral sense 
and stupifying my spirit. The choice, therefore, which 
I then made I can never regret, the resolutions I then 
formed and executed I can never wish rescinded till I 
come to doubt that ‘*’tis liberty alone that gives the lustre 
and perfume to life,” till I come to believe that outward 
and material good excels inward and spiritual, till I 
come to be persuaded that it is right and wise for a man 
to gain the world by the hazard of his soul, or that by 
artifice, disguise, and hypocrisy, salvation can be pro- 
moted and secured, 


After leaving Fyfield, he and his wife spent 
seven months with an elder brother at Curry 
Rival, near Langport. The curate there was 
highly evangelical, and the tendency of his 
preaching to make Christ obscure, instead of 
revealing the Father, and his denunciations of 
Unitarians, led Mr. Gibson to study the Trini- 
tarian controversy ; reading carefully, on the one 
side, Drs. Pye Smith and Wardlaw, on the other, 
Yates and Dr. L. Carpenter. He subsequently 
stayed with an aunt at Seaton, when he read the 
Anti-Nicene Fathers, while he preached to a 
small Independent congregation. When he had 
given up the Trinitarian doctrine he settled with 
the Sidmouth congregation for two years; but 
after 1838, when he removed to Bristol, he never 
engaged in the ministry as a profession, though 
he often gave his valued and disinterested help 
to the ministers of the neighbourhood. At 
Bristol he became the intimate friend of the late 
Dr. L. Carpenter, whose colleague, the Rev. G. 
Armstrong, B.A., and one of whose hearers, the 
Rev. S. C. Fripp, B.A., father of the eminent 
artists, had also been clergymen of the Establish- 
ment. Of Dr. Carpenter, he used often to say— 
“His kindness was that of a father to me, then 
quite a young man, almost a stranger to every 
one.” At Bristol, and in the neighbouring village 
of Westbury, Mr. Gibson spent his next dozen 


years, chiefly engaged in reading with private 
pupils, some of whom he received into his house 
to educate with his sons. For their use he pub- 
lished selections from the ‘De Rerum Natura” 
of Lucretius, with English notes. In 1849 he 
experienced the great grief of his life, in the loss 
of his wife ; and, desiring a change of scene, he 
shortly after removed to Plymouth, where (being 
now possessed of a moderate competency) he 
devoted himself to the education of his family 
and literary pursuits. Here, as at Bristol, he took 
his share in the work of the congregation. It 
was here, after an interval of twenty years, that 
he published that history of his retirement from 
the Church from which we have quoted. The 
sacrifice which he made seemed to hima necessity, 
and he never sought for it either notoriety or 
applause. His simple devotion to truth was 
always a striking feature in his character. He 
never ceased to read, and to inquire. “Comfort,” 
he said, “is not the aim of truthseekers. Forward, 
and let us see what is what!” He relinquished 
views that once he held as to the authority of 
Christ ; but the law of filial obedience to the 
Heavenly Father, which was written in Christ’s 
heart, seemed written in his. He was not blind 
to the deficiencies he saw among Unitarians, and 
used often to lament a want of spirituality, and a 
too great regard for mere outward respectability— 
the goodness that brings a good repute. His 
heart warmed whenever he saw evidences of that 
vital faith, or intense conscientiousness that over- 
comes the world. In 1851 he married, for his 
second wife, Catherine, daughter of Mr. Wilson, 
of Stockton-on-Tees, who survives him. Two 
years later he removed to Chideock, near 
Bridport, where he spent the remaining five- 
and-twenty years of his life, with the exception 
of a short residence in Bath for educational 
advantages for his younger children, and three 
winters at Argelés, near the Pyrenees. The 
house which he purchased at Chideock is beauti- 
fully situated, and he could gratify his tastes—‘‘to 
be among a rustic population, to have a garden to 
work in, and the ocean within walking distance.” 
He established a village library, and, while health 
permitted, gathered some of his poor neighbours 
in a cottage to listen to readings which he thought 
might cheer and please them. During his early 
residence there he took an active part in resisting 
a church-rate, of which he felt the injustice, in a 
parish where there were many Catholics and some 
Dissenters. He never lost his interest in the 
Church of England, and had carefully studied its 
history and laws. He was a member of the 
Liberation Society. He resented priestly assump- 
tion on the part of the clergy, but disliked it still 
more if affected by Dissenters. He never asked 
to be relieved of his priest’s orders; but no one 
was less of a priest, except in so far as a devout 
man is priest in his own household. He occa- 
sionally preached for his friend, the Rev. J. Lettis 
Short, but during the ministry of his successor, 
the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, he was prevented from 
doing so by his failing health; but both at 
Chideock and Bridport he manifested his warm 
sympathy for those who laboured among the poor, 
and strove to maintain the right. 

He was never a partisan; and having bought his 
freedom at a great price, he did not choose to peril 
it. He preferred, therefore, to bear his individual 
testimony to joining in associated movements; but 
when his convictions were clear he never con- 
cealed them. He was local treasurer to Man- 
chester New College, and was earnest in the cause 
of unsectarian education ; and when he thought 
liberty, whether civil or religious, in peril, he was 
prompt to express his feelings. 

He peacefully sank to rest, July 19, 1878, at the 
age of seventy two, after an illness of six months. 
His funeral was conducted, as he desired, with the 
utmost simplicity. Among the mourners were his 
eldest son, the Rev. R. H. Gibson, B.A., of Man- 
chester ; his brother—the Rev. H. Gibson, B.A, 
rector of Fyfield ; his eldest nephew, H. Gibson, 
Esq., of Ongar;and Mrs. Gibson’s nephew, James 
Richmond, Esq., of New Zealand. The Rev. J. 
Davies, M.A., conducted the service in the 
Bridport cemetery, where his youngest daughter 
is buried. On Sunday last the Rev. R. L, 
Carpenter, B.A., preached in memory of him, from 
John xviii. 37, “To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into this world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. Every one who is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” Mr. Gibson desired 
no inscription on his monument, besides his name, 
and the dates of his birth and death ; but if any- 
thing were added he wished it should be this line 
from Southey :— 

With patient heart, hold onward to the end, 

He has left a widow, two sons and two daughters 
The youngest son, F, Gibson, Esq., is a magistrate 
in the Madras Presidency ; his second son, F. 
William Gibson, distinguished in his University 
career, died in early manhood—a sacrifice to his 
unshrinking discharge of his medical duties to the 
hapless poor of a London workhouse. 
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UNBELIEF. 


THERE is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a leaf beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
‘Be patient, heart! light breaketh by-and-by! 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know, 


>? 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says ‘‘To-morrow,” ‘‘The unknown,” 
‘‘The future,” trusts that Power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief; 
And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by the faith the lips deny: 
God knoweth why. 
— Watchman. 


OUR BIRMINGHAM AGENCY. 

In future our friends in Birmingham may obtain the 
HERALD from Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, Union- 
street, who will deliver the paper at the residences of 
subscribers and to whom orders therefore should be given 
at once, or to the Special Agents at the various Chapels, 


Ghe Anitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


reveal its beauty and tts power. 
Witiiam ELLery CHANNING. 


PROFESSOR VANCE SMITH ON THE 

METHODIST CREED. 
THE Methodists resemble the Independents in 
having no express creed to recite in their 
worship. They resemble them also in taking 
especial care to allow as little freedom of 
speech as possible to their ministers. Of this 
body, however, I must add, I ought not to 
speak without the most ample acknowledgment 
in advance of the good service which in some 
respects it has been the means of rendering to 
the country. It may very reasonably claim to 
be allowed to do that service in its own way. 
Yet, in the judgment of many, this good is not 
without its alloy; and the action and influence 
of the body, in relation to religious liberty in 
particular, are far from satisfactory—being 
likely, in fact, if persisted in, to lead to de- 
plorable results, by the simple nature of the 
reaction which they are sure eventually to 
produce. When men find their old faith in 
_long-established doctrines shaken so as to fall, 
and when this state of disbelief overtakes them 
without anything more rational and well-founded 
to put in the place of what is gone, the only 
available resource for too many will be the 
repudiation of Christianity altogether and of 
religion itself as no better than cunningly 
devised fables. 

This is true, indeed, in reference to all over- 
strained or superstitious beliefs. From this 
point of view, therefore, it cannot but be feared 
that the prohibited system of the Methodists 
must in the efid lead to grave results, especially 
bearing in mind the particular classes of persons 
to whom that system is now acceptable, 

In illustration let us briefly consider how 
Methodism virtually binds ministers and people 
to conform, for all time to come, to the doctrines 
expressed in certain documents written in the 
last century by the pen of their venerable 
founder. On some of the deepest subjects of 
religious thought they are not allowed to speak 
or think, except in accordance with Aés mind. 


This is almost incredible, but it is literally true. 
Wesley, however, was not infallible, and he 
would probably have shrunk from the idea of 
being held up as a standard of religious truth 
for all time to come. Yet we are told that, 
besides preliminary examinations, each candi- 
date for the Wesleyan ministry must undergo 
an examination to the following effect: “ Before 
any minister is admitted into full connection 
he is required to give, in the presence of the 
conference, a full: and explicit declaration of 
his faith as to the doctrines taught by Mr. 
Wesley in his first four volumes of Sermons 
and his Notes upon the New Testament.” The 
president has also the power to put various 
questions respecting the Eternal Sonship and 
other kindred subjects, and the candidate is 
asked in particular whether he has read the 
prescribed books, “and whether he believes 
that the system of doctrine therein contained 
is in accordance with Holy Scripture.”* On 
the satisfactory answering of these questions 
his ordination depends. 

Nor is this all. It is stated that the doctrines 
of the body are contained in a deed enrolled 
in the Court of Chancery, and that once a year 
each minister is asked at the district conferences, 
which he is bound to attend, whether or not he 
continues to preach the doctrines held by the 
connection. ‘Thus the precautions taken to 
guard the Wesleyan orthodoxy are of the most 
stringent kind. Effectual care is given that a 
man shall not speak out freely the thought that 
is in his mind, unless it be in accordance with 
the artificial and necessarily fallible doctrinal 
standard which the body has set up or accepted 
for itself. ‘The whole system is established in 
the name of Christ, but it is Christ’s only as 
authenticated by Mr. Wesley. It may be 
spoken of as preaching Christ, but truly and 
literally it is preaching Wesley. And, as before, 
why should not a man, who wishes to do so, 
have the liberty to read the New Testament, 
and to judge for himself without dictation from 
without as to what the Christian Master has 
said? Are the great essentials of Christianity 
so obscure as to need this kind of interpretation 
and safeguard? Or is it that the man is not 
to be trusted; and that it is feared that the 
progress of knowledge from age to age may 
pervert his mind and lead him astray ? 

That the Wesleyan ministers usually believe, 
at present, the standards to which they con- 
form sufficiently in harmony with the Scriptures, 
I do not doubt. Nevertheless, a wider and 
deeper knowledge, especially of the philosophy 
and religion of the times from which the New 
Testament books have descended, will probably 
teach them to think’ differently. That better 
knowledge may come in time. Meanwhile, if 
they are not to be blamed for adhering to what 
they deem true, yet in the interests of both 
truth and charity they might well consider 
whether it be necessary to pledge themselves 
in effect never to open their minds to anything 
of new truth, in case the Great Spirit, by His 
providential leading, should please to put this 
within their reach.— Contemporary Review. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


In a letter to the daily papers Mr, RicHArp, 
M.P., has described the result of the visit of 
himself and other prominent advocates of peace 
to Berlin with a view to submit to the Congress 
the question of international arbitration. It 
was hardly to be expected, and we dare say 
the deputation had no hope, that these august 
believers in the supreme virtue of “blood and 
iron,” as developed in gigantic armaments, 


* See Grindrod’s Compendium of oa Laws and Regulations of 
Wesleyan Methodist, pp. 14, 15 (5th ed.) 


including Lord Beaconsfield, would give them 
much encouragement ; and the Plenipotentiaries 
had a valid excuse for ignoring the question by 
their preliminary resolution to entertain nothing 
outside the provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Still, the petition of the delegates of 
the Peace Societies of Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands was laid before the 
Congress, though no action was taken upon it. 
The weighty views set forth in that document 
in favour of arbitration as a means of termin- 
ating international disputes have been once 
more placed before the statesmen of Europe 
and the world at large. In due time, we doubt 
not, they will bear substantial fruit. The 
progress that has been made in the recognition 
of this rational principle is, indeed, illustrated 
in the petition presented to the Congress. 
Not only can the advocates of peace point to 
its endorsement from time to time by several 
of the Parliaments of Europe, including our 
own, but the Treaty of Berlin indirectly re- 
affirms the Declaration of Paris, which, it will 
be remembered, expressed the “wish that 
States between which any serious misunder- 
standing may arise should, before appealing to 
arms, have recourse, so far as circumstances 
might allow, to the good offices of a friendly 
Power.” The peace delegates to Berlin, it 
appears, met with a very cordial reception from 
several of the plenipotentiaries ; and their prayer, 
though not granted by the Congress, will be 
echoed and re-echoed till it is realised in the 
international relations of the several communi- 
ties of Europe. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Pamphlet Mission, Chicago, keeps up 
the high quality of its articles in all the depart- 
ments. No. 10, for July rst, contains a sermon 
by Henry Lang, late pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Zurich, Switzerland, on “ My grace is 
sufficient for Thee,” translated by the Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte. It also contains numerous 
interesting items of news and notes. 

The Freethought Journal, of Toronto, is an 
ably-edited monthly paper. It shows its good 
sense by refusing to publish accounts of clerical 
scandals, in which some “ infidel” papers take 
so much vulgar delight. The Journal wisely 
prefers to help mankind up, rather than to 
spend so much time berating their faults. 
“Such descriptions are necessarily coarse and 
vulgar, and we shall continue to rigidly exclude 
them from our pages. Apart from their coarse- 
ness, however, we object to giving such scandals 
prominence.” 

Modern Spiritualism has its ablest er 
representative in the Psychological Review, the 
second number of which has been issued. 
(London: E. W. Allen). The best article’ in 
the number, however, is one which has no 
direct relation to spiritualism—the article on 
“The TwoSchools of Thought”—Intuitionalism 
and Utilitarianism—by Mr. St. George Stock. 
The Rey. H. N. Grimley conducts us pleasantly — 
to Issoudun, and tells graphically of impressive — 
services he witnessed there in of cio Bi 1874 
and 1875. “The Psychology of the Bible” is 
a review of Dr. Delitzsch’s work in the interests 
of “psychical vision.” ‘The notice of the late 
James Hinton is very scrappy; and the rest of _ 
the articles, which are devoted to the special 
purpose of the Review, leave us as unconverted 
as before. Something roe ae revela- 
tion” has yet to come.” 
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the first half of last century by former ministers | 


surprised at the delays and discouragements 
which he encountered. The syndic Calandrini 
advised him that silence seemed better than 
anything that could be said. Vernet begged 
him that at least three questions which he 
wished to put might be answered from the 
documents, and pressed his petition with some 
importunity. He received a letter at last from 
the syndic, of which he could not complain as 
wanting in explicitness, It ran in this wise : 
“The council considers it important that the 
criminal procedure against Servetus should not 
be made public, and does not wish it to be 
communicated to any person whatever, either 
in whole or in part. The conduct of Calvin 
and of the council was such that we wish it to 
be buried in profound oblivion. There is no 
defence for Calvin. Plead the state of your 
health for dropping a work which will either be 
damaging to religion, to the Reformation, and 
to the good fame of Geneva, or will be very 
unfaithful to the truth.” More than a century 
has gone by, and the archives of Geneva, and 
many a sorrowful document beside, are now 
accessible to every comer. But the advice of 
syndic Calandrini, to any who would attempt 
the vindication, on this head, of the otherwise 
illustrious memory of Calvin, is as good advice 
to-day as it was then.— Scribner's Monthly. 


The July Unitarian Review, of Boston, U.S., 
is full of good things. The Rev. N. P. Gilman, 
taking Miss Edith Simcox’s Watural Law as a 
text, gives a thoughtful paper on “ Ethics as a 
Science.” . The elaborate essay on “ The Ser- 
pent in Genesis,” by Lewis J. Dudley, works 
up the historical facts and critical considerations 
on the doctrine of a devil with which most of 
us are familiar. Professor William Everett, in 
“Christ and the Demoniacs,” puts in arguments 
in favour of the plea that Christ spoke in accord- 
ance with the notions of his time, knowing 
that they were erroneous, but humouring the 
feelings of those who held them. “The 
Natural Meaning of the word ‘Ought’” is 
analysed in a careful philosophical article by 
the Rey. George Batchelor. A paper of special 
interest is that of Caspar Gregory, of Leipzig, 
on “ Religion and Theological Scholarship in 
Germany.” The Editors’ Note-book is occu- 
pied with a sketch of the late William Cullen 
Bryant, and a note on the communistic perils 
of America. In “Things at Home and Abroad,” 
Mrs. Lowe refers to the Congregational Union, 
the death of Earl Russell, and the loss our own 
churches have sustained in the removal from 
our midst of the Rey. T. E. Poynting. The 
number is quite worthy of the high reputation 
the Review has deservedly attained. 

————eEeE———E—E—————— 
DERBY: FRIARGATE CHAPEL. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH, 
WITH SPECIAL NOTICE OF THREE OF ITS EARLIEST 
MINISTERS AND THEIR SERMONS. 
[A LECTURE delivered in the above-named place 
of worship by Rev. C. D. BADLAND, M.A., on 
Sunday evening, July 7th, 1878.] 


I know also my God, that thou triest the heart, and hast plea- 
sure in uprightness. O Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of 
Israel, our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart of Thy people, and prepare their heart unto 

ee.—/. Chronicles, xxix., 17-18. 


It is one of the characteristics of the Hebrew 
religion, which applies also to Christianity as 
distinguished from philosophical Theism, that. 
history holds in it an important place. Our 
faith, even if it were in itself unchanged, 
would be deprived of much of its beauty, 
interest, and strength, were our connection with 
the past, and our memory of it, obliterated. 
In pane" ourselves Christians, we are at once 
referred to the fields of Galilee and the streets 


of Jerusalem; and a long history of alternating 


progress and decline, but on the whole of 
advance and victory, is further suggested. It 
will be, therefore, in conformity with the genius 
of our religion that I shall endeavour to bring 


_ before you something of history of the religious 
- society with which we are connected. 


Even 
matters that have no direct bearing on religion 


may yet deepen our interest and affection for this 
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house of God, which has been @ home for many 
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souls, and so become religious in their effect. I 
shall not attempt to arrange into a narrative all 
bits of information respecting it that have 
_ preserved, chiefly in the form of accounts, 
irect your attention to a few points only, 
er to do that more effectually I have 
ouble to hunt up, in an old library in 
London, three sermons which were preached in 


e 


of this chapel. (Dr. Williams’s Library, Funeral 
Sermons, 9, 3, 7, and 9, 35, 31.) 


The first of these was preached at Hackney, | 


September 19th, 1714, by Rev. Ferdinando Shaw, 


M.A., on “The death of Queen Anne, the | 


Happy Accession of King George to the throne, 
and his safe arrival in the British dominions.” 
Ferdinando Shaw was appointed minister to this 
congregation in 1699, the year after the present 
chapel was built, and remained here till his death, 
in 1744—a ministry, therefore, of forty-five years. 
The congregation is older than the chapel. As 


early as the reign of Elizabeth it assembled in | 


various places, “hidden away from a magistrate.” 
In the reign of Charles II. it met for worship in 
a chapel near St. Mary’s Bridge, which was 
licensed by the Bishop in 1662, and which I 
believe is now used as a Church mission-room, 
so that it is still employed for religious purposes; 
and in the reign of James II. in a building at 
the corner of Irongate. The first two ministers— 
at least, the first whose names are preserved— 
were W. Cross and Robert Moore, who were 
clergymen ejected from the Church of England, 
no doubt .because they could not make the 
declarations required by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662. For many years they were liable to 
continual persecution, and to confinement in 
filthy unwholesome dungeons, “in which ezg/¢ 
thousand Dissenters died during the reign of 
Charles II.” (Brooke Herford’s Story of Religion 
in England, p. 249.) In 1689 the Act of Toler- 
ation was passed by that great benefactor of this 
nation, William III.; and in that year many 
Nonconformist places of worship were erected. 
But for some reason the building of that in which 
we assemble was delayed for nine years longer. 
W. Cross lived just long enough to see the work 
completed, or nearly so, and was then succeeded 
by F. Shaw, Robert Moore still remaining a 
minister till 1704. Mr. Shaw may also have 
been brought up a Churchman, shown perhaps 
by his degree ; but all that I know of him is, that 
he married nine years after he had been settled 
here, that he survived his wife only three years, 
and that he died much respected, at least by the 
Nonconformists of the surrounding district ; which 
is shown by the list of pall-bearers, including the 
ministers, from some distance round, among 
other places Burton and Wirksworth. (Wilson’s 
Biographical Collections, Dr. Williams’s Library.) 
[There is a notice preserved of him in the chapel 
account-book which indicates that he possessed a 
generous and amiable character. See notes at end 
of lecture.| And now that we know a little of the 
man and his circumstances we may turn to his 
sermon. 

I shall not trouble you with an analysis of it, 
but will confine myself to the salient points. It 
shows him to have been a strong opponent of 
Popery, an ardent politician, and a sound Radical ; 
that is, he was an enthusiastic Hanoverian, and 
gloried in the supremacy of the laws above any 
hereditary rights of the Crown. The first extract I 
will make shows that he entertained the views 
respecting divine judgments upon nations which 
were prevalent, if not universal, among religious 
men of his time. After speaking of the mercies 
that had been enjoyed in the reign of Queen 
Anne—peace toleration, &c., for which he says, 
and rightly, “we ought to praise our God”—he 
continues : “And if in any respects things hap- 
pened contrary to our wishes, yet let us consider 
that our sins deserved far worse, and might have 
provoked God to have suffered far greater evils 
to have come upon us, as the just punishment of 
our iniquities ; and since these were so heinous 
and so numerous, ’tis really a wonder that we 
enjoyed so many mercies—nay, any at all—and 
were not wholly given up into the hands of our 
enemies, whose tenderest mercies are cruelties ” 
(p. 12). I will not pause to put that into terms of 
modern thought, and in so doing to point out the 
mingling of error with profound truth which it 
contains. I give it to show that we are dealing 
with past time, when men’s thoughts, and still 
more their forms of thinking, were different from 
ours. 

I will now pass, without. preface, to another 
extract. “I shall not enter into a long and un- 
profitable discourse about the divine, hereditary, 
and indefeasible right of kings” [no doubt he 
called up his best sneer in delivering those words, 
the watchword of the Stuart party], “it, shall 
suffice me to say that though our present king 
has no such right, yet he is, dy the providence of 
God, by the laws of our land, and by the voice o, 
the people, our king, and our only king” (p. 14). 
The italics are his. And a little further on, after 
showing that with the exception of Catholics, who 
were declared incapable of reigning, George I. 
was the nearest heir to the throne, he says: “ But 
if he had no such title, yet since the laws have 
settled the crown on him that would be a sufficient 
title, and ts indeed the best. For’tis enacted that 
the Prince, Lords, and Commons have a power 


| (p. 15). 


to limit and settle the crown as they see fit, and 
whosoever by speaking or writing shall affirm the 
contrary is guilty of high treason by the 4 and 5 
of Q. Anne. But not to lead you into politics ” 
That former minister of ours was nota 
Republican, but he unhesitatingly preferred the 
laws, the constitution, and the rights of the people 
before the prerogative of the crown. He evidently 
considered that the king’s authority existed by the 
will of the people, and for the sake of the people. 
His attachment to the House of Hanover, as 
against the Stuarts, was so enthusiastic that it led 
him to say the only inducement to George I. to 
come among us was “to save us from Popery and 
slavery” (p. 16), leaving out of sight the gratifi- 
cation of his ambition and his great increase of 
wealth. Also, he was evidently inclined to see 
something almost miraculous in the convenient 
shifting of the wind when he wanted to cross over 
to assume the crown. But the chief foundation 
of this attachment was the dread of Catholicism, 
with the absolutism.in Church and State, which it 
still advocates, and the persecutions then a 
pressing danger, but which it still practices with 
modifications where it has the power. ‘“ What a 
mercy, then, are we to esteem it,” he writes, “that 
God has not suffered us to fall into the hand ofa 
Popish pretender! Many and unwearied were 
the attempts made this way, both by pretended 
Protestants at home, under the ridiculous pretence 
of an hereditary right, and by professed potent 
Papists abroad, in order to the rooting out of 
what they call the northern heresy. 2 (p24). 
I must break off a long eloquent sentence full of 
living feeling and thankfulness. 

With that I conclude my notice of this political 
sermon, the oldest preached by a minister of the 
Friargate Chapel that I can find. His successors 
have worthily followed in his steps, recognising 
the important influence of political matters upon 
the highest welfare of the nation. And they have 
sometimes got into trouble by so doing. The 
Rev. James Pilkington, in 1796, just after the 
French Revolution, gave such great offence by a 
publication, entitled “ The Doctrine of Equality,” 
that it caused him to send in his resignation, but 
at a meeting called to consider the matter it was 
unanimously resolved not to accept it. (See sofes.) 
I may say here, that three years before that the 
Sunday school was started by a Mr. Roe: a step 
by which something would be done towards 
removing the ignorance that is the chief bar to 
true equality, and one great cause of the miseries 
which lead to such political outbursts as that 
which then filled the nations with wild terrors, and 
almost wilder anticipations of good. So that we 
see our predecessors at once sympathised keenly 
with the flushed hopes of their day, and threw 
themselves into the struggle for ideal good, and 
at the same time set themselves to remove one by 
one the stones which block the advance of its 
triumphant chariot. And so as long as we recog- 
nise the religious importance of daily life, and keep 
up our sympathies with this world of God and 
with mankind, our ministers will almost inevitably 
be politicians. And if you would not have us 
recluses—recluses of the pulpit instead of the 
hermitage—you must be content to accept the 
necessary consequences of an occasional excess 
of political zeal, of mistakes as to the side adopted 
and as to the time or manner of adopting it, for 
the only way to avoid all mistakes in politics is to 
commit the greatest of all—that of doing and 
caring nothing. 

But we must not delay any longer to take up 
the second of the three sermons that form our 
subject. It is a funeral sermon for Rev. John 
Platts, and was preached at Ilkeston, November 
30th, 1735, by Rev. Josiah Rogerson. Respecting 
Mr. Rogerson I know very little, except that he 
came to Derby in 1724 (not ’45, as stated in 
Christian Freeman, June, 1868), and remained 
till his death in 1763; and that when he had been 
settled here twenty-nine years he received, in 
addition to his regular salary, the sum of £5. 5s. 
“for his long and faithful service in the said 
congregation.” 

His sermon has four main heads, as_ well 
as a lastly which includes the biographical notice 
of Mr. Platt, and the first of his four heads has 
two subdivisions, the first of which is again divided 
into three. The third main head is also divided 
into two, and all these divisions are duly indicated 
by figures. The interest it has for us consists in 
the theological position it takes up, but it is in 
itself also a simple, earnest, and: grave discourse, 
showing the working of a vigorous reason and 
active conscience, though with something of the 
philosophical stiffness, or however it is to be 
described, which characterises many writings of 
the eighteenth century. Speaking of the enemies, 
Sin and Death, that are to be overcome at the 
resurrection, he says respecting the former: “ (1) 
When we view it in its malignant nature, sin is 
the transgression of the divine law. In the indul- 
gence and commission of it, reasonable creatures 
act contrary to the true and known reason of 
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things ; contrary to that just and unalterable order 
and equity which God, the Author and Lord of 
all, has established in the first constitution of 
things; contrary to the light of their own reason, 
the dictates of their own conscience, and the 
unprejudiced judgment of their own minds” (p. 13). 
The light of reason and the dictates of conscience 
are, you see, asserting their right to a voice in 
questions of religion and morality. I donot mean 
to say that Mr. Rogerson was much of a heretic, 
but he had certainly entered upon the course of 
thinking which was to lead to the startling results 
that have developed themselves among his 
successors. He was himself fairly orthodox, 
occupying very much the position which is now 
assumed by many Congregationalists and Baptists; 
but the old landmarks were beginning to be 
moved, as is the case with the orthodox Dissenters 
of the present day. That we shall see by 
examining some of his words. 

Again speaking of sin, he says: “(3) It may 
well be called an enemy when we view it in its 
dreadful consequences. How evidently does it 
destroy the health, the reputation, the inward 
peace and comfort of the sinner. How plain is it 
whither it is leading him, even to endless and 
znsupportable misery, unless this be prevented by 
a timely and sincere repentance.” He repeats 
the expression endless and znsupportable misery 
a few lines further on, adding “ where the worm 
never dies, and the fire is not quenched” (p. 20). 
And again he speaks of death as being “a dreadful 
period” to the guilty, “especially whilst they 
view it as the forerunner of that wrath which 
must abide upon them for ever, and from which 
there is no release” (p. 24). From that you see 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment, which we 
so strongly denounce, must have been, something 
more than a century ago, strongly advocated from 
this very pulpit. Ours is a free church. Mr. 
Rogerson was free to preach this doctrine, as I 
am free to deny it; and both are free to be 
honest, are violating no legal or honourable con- 
ditions in our affirmations or our denials. Mr. 
Rogerson has also left us some words upon 
salvation which are instructive. Here, too, he 
was moderately orthodox, but not strictly so. 


I may observe beforehand that there is a 
strong subordination of the Son to the 
Father, very different in tone from the 


Jesuolatry, crying Jesus only, which is now the 
fashion in some quarters (e.g., in a meeting of 
Baptists in this town which I attended some time 
ago, there was only one minister who used the 
word God, all the others speaking exclusively of 
Jesus). He says of the victory over sin and death 
(1) “It is the gift of God, of the God and Father 
of all. It is properly so called since the spring 
and original contrivance of that salvation, which 
is accomplished by a Redeemer, was from the 
wonderful wisdom and the free grace and good- 
ness of God, unasked and undeserved by us. He 
is all along in Scripture language represented as 
forming the design, giving his Son, sending him 
for us, as finding a ransom, providing a Saviour, 
&c.” . (2) “It is through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; z.e., the great God and Governor of all did 
not think fit to pardon sin, and receive sinners to 
mercy, but upon the death and sacrifice of his 
own Son. However good and rich in mercy, he 
did not think fit to forgive even penitent sinners 
but in this way and method” (pp. 29-31). There 
is a subtle odour of heresy pervading all that. 
Mr. Rogerson may even, perhaps, have already 
adopted the high Arian doctrine. Christ certainly 
does not appear like the equal of the Father. 
Observe also the reason for the sacrifice, that God 
did not think fit to pardon without it. We are 
not told that it is the only way—that any other 
would be impossible as a violation of justice, or 
anything of that sort—but only that it was the 
most fitting way, the one which God thought best 
to choose. The prominence assigned to repent- 
ance, in this and a previous quotation, is also to 
be noticed. And the advancing triumph of moral 
considerations over theological figments becomes 
still more apparent a few lines further on, in the 
same section from which I have just quoted. He 
writes thus: “This is the redemption we have 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins. He 
has more expressly proposed the terms of faith and 
repentance” [repentance again, but in conjunction 
with faith ; but observe the explanation he pro- 
ceeds to give of these terms. I am continuing 
the quotation], “that if we believe on him whom 
God has sent, become willing subjects of his 
kingdom, and honestly endeavour to live according 
to the rules he has given us, and the example he 
has left us, to rectify what has been amiss, and to 
perfect holiness in his fear for the future, we shall 
be accepted and justified from all those things 
from which we could not be justified by the law” 
(p. 31). The value of works is certainly coming 
to be recognised. And Mr. Rogerson’s position 
is made still more clear at the close of the section. 
“Christ,” he says, “has proposed the most easy 
conditions of acceptance.” And what? Only 


believe? Take a dip in the fountain? or any- 
thing of that sort? No! ‘Not insisting upon 
perfect sinless obedience without any failure or 
defect, but accepting uprightness and sincerity, 
which is our Gospel-perfection” (p. 32); z.e., works 
are necessary, but not sufficient, and their defect 
will be supplied by faith and repentance, and by 
the mercy of God, which he has thought fit to 
exercise through the death of Christ. These are 
the opinions of a man who occupied this pulpit 
during the second quarter of last century, and a 
little later, and who was therefore probably born 
somewhere about the time that the chapel was 
built. I will close my remarks upon his sermon 
by a few words of praise which he wrote respecting 
the subject of it—Mr. Platts, of Ilkeston—showing 
the conduct and disposition which he thought 
praiseworthy. ‘“ He was a diligent inquirer after 
truth ; he bid it welcome wherever he found it, 
and was not ashamed or afraid to own and profess 
what, after the strictest examination, he took to 
be so. This might raise him some enemies 
amongst persons in a different way of thinking 
from himself; but it was his glory with a great 
many others of no inconsiderable name, and they 
valued him the more for it” (p. 44). We are 
proud to own the man who was worthy of that 
praise, and the man who thought fit so to praise 
him, as our forerunners in the fellowship of our 
free churches. Such men were rapidly clearing 
the way for advancing truth. And we reap the 
reward of their labours in the honourable and 
useful, though not altogether pleasant position, 
which we occupy in the religious world of our 
day—a true reward, although if resembles that 
bestowed on Spartan valour, the privilege of 
fighting in the thickest press of battle nearest to 
the person of the king. And this we owe, among 
others, to John Platts and Josiah Rogerson. 

The writer of the third sermon, Rev. Ebenezer 
Latham, 47.D., was, I should judge, the most 
eminent man who has occupied this pulpit. He 
was ordained in 1707 or 1708, and from that time, 
I believe, till 1746 when he removed to Derby, 
he was minister at Findern. He was at the same 
time occupied in conducting one of those private 
academies by which Dissenters endeavoured to 
supply the place of the Universities, from which 
they were excluded, and to provide a training for 
their ministers. He was a man of universal 
attainments—scientific, literary, and theological, 
as, from the want of division of labour, the 
teachers of those academies were obliged to be. 
That a considerable amount of learning was com- 
municated may be judged from the fact that he 
was able to continue the practice of his prede- 
cessor, of setting his pupils to sing Greek and 
Latin psalms. In the course of time his academy 
fell off, owing to the growing fame of a rival 
establishment, conducted by Dr. Doddrige, and 
also (my authority mentions this first) to a sus- 
picion that he was not sound in his faith. 
(Wilson’s Biographical Collections.) With this 
reputation for heresy he was chosen minister of 
the Friargate Chapel, as successor to Ferdinando 
Shaw, and co-pastor to Josiah Rogerson. Through- 
out last century, it should be mentioned, there 
were generally two ministers here, their salaries 
being £30 at the beginning of the century, and 
rising as the value of money decreased to £50. 
Ebenezer Latham was “passing rich with {40a 
year.” But I expect that all these ministers were 
also engaged in teaching ; otherwise I can hardly 
understand what need there can have been for 
two able ministers at the same time, for a con- 
gregation that, from the size of the chapel, can 
never have been a very large one. He died in 
1754, after he had been settled here eight years. 

His sermon is, I consider, the best of the three. 
It certainly approaches nearest to our modern 
way of thinking ; and on that account it may be 
dealt with most briefly. It is a funeral sermon 
for Rey. Daniel Madock, of Uttoxeter, preached 
May 26th, 1745 (the same year that the Pretender 
came to Derby), and its subject is “ Preparation 
for Death, and Fitness for Heaven.” Its contents 
and:purpose may be indicated by a short quotation : 
“T doubt not every person in this assembly thinks 
of going to heaven at last; but the fatal mistake 
of the way to it” [by which, though he does not 
say so, he evidently means faith without works] 
“is owing to the crude, undigested conceptions 
persons form of it, only as a Place, not as a State, 
as a scene of ease and happiness without attending 
to the necessary ingredients hereof: whereas, if 
they were set right in this respect, it is impossible 
they should not apprehend that all the purity and 
holiness to which we are now called 
when we take in the whole Gospel-revelation, is 
necessary to the promised happiness. There 
must be a heaven in the soul now to render it 
meet for one at last ; it must be begun here to be 
consummated hereafter. This is what I have 
immediately upon my hands to demonstrate; and 
in order to make it evident I beg to lay down 
these two propositions” (pp. 7, 8). He has to 
elaborate and support them, but I may content 


myself with stating them in his words: (1) “That 
the happiness of all beings must be suited to their 
capacities and dispositions for relishing it.” 

(2) “that, as men leave this world they 
enter upon another; the soul goes out of this 
State with all its consciousness, with the same 
thoughts and inclinations about it that it had in 
it” (pp. 8, 9). Then he gives his idea of heaven 
in the following terms; “God himself is repre- 
sented as the lot of this inheritance : good men 
are said to be for ever with the Lord; they shall 
see him and be like him; shall know as they are 
known. In consequence of which, it must be a 
State of the greatest intellectual improvement, 
and of the highest moral sense of virtue and 
holiness ; where there will be the most absolute 
conformity to the Divine nature, an exact and 
regular obedience to his will, and an entire resig- 
nation to this” (p. 11). He further speaks of this 
inheritance as one in which we shall be joint heirs 
with Christ (p. 13) with the saints in light, from 
which he argues for brotherly love (p. 16) as un- 
defiled (p. 18) and everlasting (p. 21). From this 
he can easily show—as he does, with power and 
eloquence—that the preparation for heaven, with- 
out which it is impossible to attain it, is piety, 
kindness, good temper, purity, unworldliness. 
“Those who have imbibed the spirit of Christ’s 
religion, and in the sacred style put on the Lord 
Jesus, being adorned with all the graces and 
virtues of this institution, have the wedding 
garment on, and may wait his coming with joy” 
(p. 15, a little altered in grammatical construction). 
The whole orthodox scheme of salvation he leaves 
utterly unnoticed. He takes occasion to show 
that the Heathen might be saved. “’Tis true,” 
he says, “as to the Heathen world, this” [viz., 
meeting with Christ] “could not enter into their 
notion of heaven; but the good and virtuous 
among them, having known the Father, and been 
instructed by his wisdom, the first Christian 
writers” [in fact, only some of them] “did not 
hesitate to pronounce they should be well received 
of the Son; for as they” [viz the Christian 
writers] “ conceived him to be the Aoyos, the word 
or reason that enlightened every man, all that 
strictly followed this they numbered among his 
disciples ; and ’tis certain they were not far from 
the Kingdom of Heaven” (p. 14). He also says, 
in speaking of the inheritance of the saints in 
light and brotherly love : “I am sensible there is 
a sort of religious zeal, that has been made a 
colour for very unhappy contentions ; but, when 
we consider that we know but in part, where there 
is so little light ’tis pity there should be any such 
heat ; any of that /ew7sh spirit among the sects 
of Christians ; that fondness for their own little 
inclosures, now the old partition wall is taken 
down.” He urges against this, that “we may find 
in the many mansions—those wide extended 
territories—several sincere inquirers after truth 
that were in a different way of thinking from us, 
even in what we esteem material points. For 
who art thou that judgest another? To his own 
master he stands or falls. And if there is reason 
then to think many who differ very widely now 
will meet there, since they are both accepted 
above should they not receive one another mutu- 
ally to communion and fellowship on earth?” 
(Pp. 17). : . 

Erere thee well brave, wise, loving soul, who 
couldest suffer loss and reproach for truth’s sake, 
and still preach peace and charity! We may no 
longer listen to chy words here, but we, also, will 
hope to meet thee there, in the many mansions. 

From Dr. Latham to Dr. Hutton, who was 
minister here from 1852 to 1860, the chasm of 
thought is not difficult to bridge. And thus in 
him—the co-pastor of Rogerson (and what wide 
charity there must have been for those two men 
to work together), the successor of Shaw, who 
was third elected minister of this congregation 
and whose pastorate dated from the erection of the 
chapel—in him we are connected, through but 
few links, in one chain of religious communion 
and faith with those whom we love to speak of as 
our Puritan forefathers; with those who were 
persecuted with imprisonment (which oftentimes 
meant death) for religious truth and liberty. 
Those who built this place of worship, not know- 
ing, of course, what would be the result, left it 
free to be used for teaching whatever new truth — 
might be learned as the years rolled on; so that 
we can still occupy it with perfect honesty. The 
liberty they granted soon bore fruit, and we have 
reached our present position not by a sudden 
revolutionary bound, but by a process of steady, 
natural growth, honest ana outspoken all along. 

It is a noble history that has occupied our atten- 
tion; a history of brave, obscure work, of learning, 
piety, fidelity to principle, and devotion to truth ;_ 
continued, up to quite recent days, beneath civil ~ 
disabilities, and many losses of wealth, reputation, 
and social esteem, and still under religious re- 
proach and outlawry. It is a glorious it ance 
to which we have es pec and the h in 
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memories. May we be faithful to the trust which 
has devolved upon us, in devotion to truth, in 
reverence and righteousness; and let us give 
heed, that we fail not in the spirit of piety and 
religious trust, nor grow indifferent to the assem- 
bling of ourselves for worship, nor to the solemn 
meeting in the house of God. “I know also, O 
my God, that thou triest the heart, and hast 
pleasure in uprightness.” (As was taught in this 
place from the first.) “O Lord God of our father, 
keep this for ever in the imagination of the thought 
of the heart of thy people, and prepare their 
heart unto thee.” Amen. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Notes taken from the chapel account book, con- 
taining also occasional minutes of resolutions 
passed :— 


({x.) Att a general meeting held att ye New Chappell belonging 
to ye Congregation of Dissenting Protestants in Derby” (in an 
entry of 1699 it is called the Presbyterean Congregation) upon 
Thursday ye sixth day of July, 1704. 

It was then agreed as Followeth— 


Whereas ye late Reverend Mr. Moore, one of our Pastors, is 
deceased, We doe hereby agree to invite our other surviving Pastor, 
ye Reverend Mr, Shaw, to take upon himself ye whole Pastorall 
Care and Charge. Att wch tyme the said Mr. shaw did thereto 
agree upon these termes Following (viz.) That he should choose an 
Assistant such a one as the Congregation should approve of who 
should ordinarily preach one Lord's day in Foure, and Mr. Shaw 
the other three, And that this settlement should commence from 
Michaelmas next ensuing, and that in the mean tyme Mr, Moore's 
widdow should receive her share of the profitts as if Mr. Moore 
had been living, Provided she duly supply the Vacancy. 


Accordingly, we find the following entries of 
expenditure for the year :— 2 


Paid to. Mra Shaw. ies seccajacases 45-00 00 
EL GO Witag MOOLS a tasers. aahcee/ sa. sa Io 00 
To Mrs. Moore since his death... 7 10 00 


The year before each of the ministers received 
£30. This year Mr. Shaw acted for the second 
half as sole minister, which he continued to do 
till the appointment of Mr, Rogerson as _ his 
co-pastor in 1724, receiving a salary of £60, out 
of which he paid his assistants. Hence there 
was £15 to be paid to Mr. Moore and his widow. 
It is a pity that she could not keep the whole 
of the £7. Ios. without having to “duly supply 
the vacancy.” 

(2.) The proceedings of the meeting of sub- 
scribers, March 27, 1796, toconsider Mr. Pilking- 
ton’s resignation, are recorded as follows, after 
giving the names of the persons present, twelve in 
number, including three members of the Strutt 
family :— 4 

“Tt was stated to the meeting that a late publica- 
tion of Mr. Pilkington’s, entitled ‘The Doctrine 
of Equality, &c.,’ had given offence to some 
members of the congregation, who had declared 
their intention of withdrawing their subscriptions 
unless Mr. Pilkington resigned his present situa- 
tion as minister. 

Resolved unanimously: “That persecution or 

unishment for speculative opinions would be 
Inconsistent with the principles of the friends of 
truth and free inquiry, and therefore that the 
objections urged do not appear sufficient for an 
acquiescence in Mr. Pilkington’s resignation.” 


Mr. Pilkington, who entered on his ministry in 


1781, accordingly remained a short time after this ; 


_ Little Chester, which the then Vickor ise} 


but his connection with his chapel was terminated 
at Lady Day, 1797. 

From about the same period, apparently the 
year 1810, the following entry is taken:— 


The First Burial (in the chapel) was a child of Mr. Wood’s, of 

of St. Alkmund’s—— 

Cantrell refused to Bury on account that He——had not Baptised 

it——but after the Child was interred He the Vickor had the 

impudance (sic) to send for His ‘‘fees"——which were not paid 
im, 

In the same year 1810 it was the opinion of a 
meeting of subscribers that “if some steps are not 
taken to interest and animate the members and 
others, there is reason to fear the society will soon 
cease to exist.” 


“Resolved 1st : That the inaudible manner in 
which the service is delivered is the most pro- 
minent cause of complaint, and which after what 
has already passed the members of the society 
can entertain no hope of being removed.” 

Two other resolutions were devoted to making 
as little unpleasant as possible an intimation “to 
their much esteemed friend and pastor that there 
is great reason to believe that the welfare of the 
society may be promoted by his resignation.” 
Under the next minister, Rev. E. Higginson, the 
congregation was again brought into a satisfactory 


‘condition. 
_ (3.) There is a curious entry in the accounts 
for 1754— 
' Pdto Mr. Jeremh. Roe for 43 of Doctr. Watt's 
he od Ee lynne ines en 5 6 4 
Pd to Mr. Chase for g2 chains for ye Psalms 
Rte airs ates coche es ag ctsstcietnn GAT 6 


The book for which no chain’was provided may 
have been for the pulpit or vestry, not for the 
minister, for there were two. Probably there were 


_ hot many strangers attending ; otherwise the 42 
chains might have been as great an incumbrance 


in their way as the original 42 Articles of the 
Church of England. 


(4.) The following is the list of ministers for two 
centuries :— 


16622) { W. Cross, ejected from Beeston. Died, 1698. [1704. 

‘7 Robt. Moore, ejected from Brompton, Derbyshire. Died 

1699 — Ferdinando Shaw, successor to W. Cross. Died, 1744. 

1724 — Josiah Rogerson, co-pastor with Shaw. Died, 1763, 

1745 — Ebenezer Latham, M.D., successor to Shaw, and co-pastor 
with Rogerson. Died, 1753 or 54. 

1754 — Thomas White, successor to Latham, co-pastor with 
Rogerson; afterwards with assistants Hezekiah Kirk- 
patrick, John Wilding, and 1778, James Pilkington. 
Died, 1779 or 80. 

{ Jas. Pilkington. Left (or died) about 1797. 


1779 N. Philips. Died, 1798 or ’7. 

1798 — Winstanley, successor to Phillips. Remained till 1803. 
1803 — Whitehouse. Resigned Christmas, 18ro. 

1811 — E, Higginson. 

1831 — W. Rowe. 

1834 — N. Jones. 

1848 — H. W. Crosskey. 

1852 — Dr. Hutton. 


1860 — A. H. McMaster. 
1862 — W. Oates. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


MANCHESTER: CROSS-STREET CHAPEL, 


On February 5th, 1825, the members of this congregation 
waited upon the Rey. John Robberds, and presented 
him with one thousand guineas for his faithful and 
zealous services, extending over a period of 14 years, 
and as a cordial and unanimous testimony of the high 


Died after preaching three times. 


estimation im which he was held by the members, and 
as a mark of their high regard. Again on the 2oth of 
April, 1853, Dr. Ashton in the chair, the congregation, 
limiting themselves in amount, presented to the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., a silver salver, coffee and tea 
service in grateful remembrance of his ministerial 
services during a period of 25 years, and as a tribute of 
their respect and affection. On that occasion the Rev. 
John Robberds, the senior minister, said he did not 
know whether the idea of this testimonial had originated 
with any of their German friends, but it reminded him 
ofa beautiful German custom—that of celebrating a 
marriage day under the name of asz/ver wedding. And 
as they went further, and distinguished the Soth like 
anniversary as a golden one, so, though he himself and 
others present might not see it, yet he could not but 
hope that there would be occasion for a similar exten- 
sion of the present proceedings. The hope thus grace- 
fully expressed is now fulfilled. On Sunday next the 
Rev. Wm. Gaskell will have been the minister of 


Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, 50 years. Mr, 
Gaskell will conduct the service in the morning. 


BRADFORD. 
OPENING OF A NEW UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A BRANCH Sunday school (an offshoot from the Chapel 
Lane School) was opened in Laisterdyke on Sunday, 
July 28th, The circumstances of the opening were 
most favourable, and there seems every reason to believe 
that the school will supply a long felt want, and that it 
has before it a career of great usefulness in the neigh- 
bourhood. The room that has been rented for the 
purpose is the ground floor of a two-storey building (the 
upper storey being used as a workshop), and is about 
12 yards long by 6 yards wide; it can be made, it is 
expected, to accommodate 80 to 100 scholars. During 
the past few weeks the members of the committee have 
been hard at work making ready, and the result of their 
labours is very gratifying. The room has been made to 
look comfortable and inviting, and an excellent har- 
monium has been placed in it which will contribute 
much towards making the singing successful. 

A thorough canvas had been made of the immediate 
vicinity, and a good number of promises of scholars 
had been obtained, but the result on the day of opening 
surpassed all expectation, During the day 61 scholars 
were enrolled, of which number 6 only had belonged 
to the parent school, and 22 were over 12 years of age. 

At the close of the school in the morning a childrens’ 
service was held, [conducted by Mr. R. W. Silson. 
Parents had been invited to attend the service, and 
several responded by being present. Mr. Silson chose 
for his text I Sam., ili. chap., 10 verse, and impressed 
on his hearers that God speaks to us just as much now 
as he did in days of old. He dwelt on the various 
ways in which God speaks to us—throygh conscience, 
through the glorious works of nature—and in terms 
and with illustrations admirably adapted to the 
children’s comprehension—urged them to listen to God’s 
voice and obey it. The discourse was exceedingly well 
conceived, and no one could listen to it, whether child 
or grown-up person, without being benefited. 

After lessons in the afternoon Mr. Brewer gave an 
excellent address to the scholars, dealing with the work 
it was proposed to do in the school. It is intended 
after a time, if found practicable, to hold Sunday 
evening services, but at present the work will be limited 
to the Sunday school. 

It has long been felt by those who have at heart the 
cause of Unitarianism in Bradford, that an effort of this 
kind ought to be made, the population having gradually 
left the centre of the town, where the parent school is 
situated, thus making it almost impossible that that 
school should ever have, in point of numbers, any very 
high measure of success. It is therefore very cheering 
that the new school should open with such good 
promise, and we may be encouraged to hope, now 
that the first step has been taken, that we may ere 
long see more branches of a like nature planted in 
other parts of the town. 


ASTLEY AND Crorr.—On Saturday last a number of 
our friends at Croft drove over to Astley and spent a 
Peet day with their Astley friends in a field at the 
arm of Mr. Grundy. 

CHELMSFORD.—lIn the absence of the Rev. W. A. 
Pope, who had been invited to preach at Ipswich, the 


-held at Northenden. 


services at the Board-room of the Corn Exchange last 
Sunday were conducted by James Youngman, Esq., of 
Woodham, who delivered two sermons, that in the 
morning from Genesis, v., 24—‘‘And Enoch walked 
with God,” and in the evening from Luke, xvi., 31— 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” At 
the close of the latter service a meeting was held to 
consider the proposed purchase of land for building on, 
and also to hear the reply of the Eastern Unitarian 
Mission to the request of the congregation for its assist- 
ance in the matter. We are informed that the applica- 
tion has been favourably considered, 

CosELEY.—On Tuesday, July 23rd, the members of 
the Old Meeting House, choir, and a few friends, 
numbering 35, paid their annual excursion to Hodge 
Bower. The splendid ride was much enjoyed by the 
party, who were accompanied by the Rev, Henry 
Eachus, the minister. A capital dinner was provided 
by Mr. and Mrs, Wilson, to whom a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed, After dinner the party visited 
various points of interest in the vicinity. At 6 30 they 
returned home, arriving about eleven o’clock, During 
the pleasant journey some excellent music was sung, 
which added much to the enjoyments of the day. Much 
praise is due to the Secretary, Mr. James George, for 
the excellent arrangements which he made. 

DEVONPORT: THANKSGIVING FOR PEACE,—A 
service of thanksgiving for the preservation of peace 
was held in the Unitarian Chapel, on Sunday even- 
ing last. After appropriate introductory religious 
exercises, the Rey. W. Sharman, who took as his text 
Psalm 147, 14th verse, said that, however various might 
be the opinions held by thoughtful persons concerning 
the Treaty of Berlin, there could be only one feeling 
among all Englishmen concerning its immediate result— 
a feeling of thankfulness to the Supreme Disposer of 
events that the nation had been saved from the calamities 
of war. It might be that the peace secured by the 
treaty would prove to be only an armed and hollow 
truce, and that the unsatisfied aspirations of Slavs, 
Greeks, Italians, Russians, Armenians, and Austrians 
would in a few years give rise to a terrible conflict, 
Certainly the Congress had shown that it represented 
the dynasties, not the people, by its failure to take any 
steps to put an end to the gigantic armaments that curse 
all Europe. Yet whatever the future might have in 
store, they could not fail to be thankful that a time of 
peace had come which, rightly used, might avert the 
evils that threatened the world. If the acquisition of 
Cyprus should really lead not only to the restoration of 
that island to civilisation, but also to the amelioration 
of the condition of the barbarously misgoverned peoples 
of Asia Minor, there would be no cause to regret the 
fact, whatever might be said about the manner of its 
accomplishment. He should rejoice in such a result 
for the sake of interests near home, because he could 
not believe that Englishmen would much longer consent 
to postpone everything that affected their homes and 
hearths to the consideration of foreign matters. When 
they saw that the arm of England could make Cyprus 
again populous and wealthy, could open closed harbours, 
purify pestilent places, and make serviceable waters now 
running to waste in destructive floods, they would begin 
to ask why is not this power used at home also? Why 
does Parliament meet year after year without doing 
anything to lessen drunkenness, pauperism, crime, and 
injustice? Why do we strive so long and so vainly to 
prevent floods in the valley of the Thames, or to get 
wholesome water and good sanitary conditions for our 
country villages? Such questions would in due time 
bring their answer in the election of a Parliament 
which, while neglectful of no Imperial interest, will not 
postpone England to India, and Ireland to Cyprus. 

DuNDEE.—Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, president of the 
Woman’s Universalist Centenary Association of America, 
and Evangelist, delivered two discourses, afternoon and 
evening, in the Unitarian Christian Church, last Sunday, 
In addition to persons identified with the church, there 
were present numbers of strangers who had in most cases 
never before ventured to enter the building. The 
discourses were characterised by the best qualities, and 
although based upon the Unitarian Christian position, 
it was evident no one seemed to have occasion to find 
fault even from the orthodox side. On Monday evening 
the Sunday-school teachers invited Mrs. Soule to a social 
meeting. About a hundred friends assembled; the 
chair was taken by the minister, Mr. Williamson. Mrs. 
Soule delivered an earnest and interesting address, in 
which she exhorted the friends to get into some really 
philanthropic work individually and collectively. The 
following resolution was moved by Miss Howie, seconded 
by Mr. Rogers (linguist), a visitor, and carried unani- 
mously—‘‘ The presence of Mrs. C. A. Soule in Dundee 
offers to the meeting called by the Sunday-school teachers 
of the Dundee Unitarian Church a fit occasion to give 
her a hearty welcome, and to express the regard of the 
brothers and sisters of Dundee for her.” Addresses 
were also delivered by Mrs. M. Parker, of Newport, 
and Mr. David Jobson. The ladies of the Universalist 
Church in America have sent Mrs, Soule to give a 
labour of love to the cause of Liberal Christianity in 
Scotland, for at least one year. Her mission has already 
been productive of good. 

GLascow.—Onur friends at St. Vincent-street intend 
to give their Sunday school a holiday. They announce 
in their calendar for July that ‘‘ The Sunday school will 
be closed during the month of August.” 

HvuLME: EMBDEN-STREET DOMESTIC MIssION.— 
On Saturday last, the second pic-nic of the season was 
The weather being fine, a large 
party assembled, some enjoying themselves by boating, 
while others betook themselves to rambles round the 
neighbourhood. An excellent tea was provided, and 
the excursion was in every respect a very pleasant one. 

Kinc’s Lynn.—On Sunday week the Sunday school 
anniversary services of the Free Christian Church were 
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held by the Rev. Barnard Gisby. The subject in the 
morning was ‘‘ Spiritual Influence, conscious and un- 
conscious ;” that in the evening, ‘‘ Immortality the 
Solution of the Present.” The congregations were 
excellent, and the response on behalf of the school 
fund was most encouraging, far exceeding that of any 
previous year. In the school there are 150 children, 


who werespresent at the morning service, and at a | 


special servicé for the young in the afternoon. Addresses 
were delivered by Mr, A. P. Allen (superintendent), 
Mr. G. A. Prince (Leeds), and the pastor. The 
singing and recitations of the children showed that 
much care had been given by their instructors to their 
training. On Monday the annual ‘‘outing” of the 
children to Hunstanton, a rapidly improving watering 
place on the Norfolk coast, took place. This ‘‘outing,” 
could it be witnessed year by year by those whose ideas 
are opposed to Unitarianism, might be an unmistakable 
demonstration to them of what our faith, when rightly 
understood and loyally supported even by a few, will 
accomplish, notwithstanding persistent opposition, The 
procession was headed by the drum and fife band of the 
school, and banners borne by the children of various 
descriptions, but most of them bearing mottos suggestive 
of the spirit of our faith. Messrs. Allen, Green, and 
Bridges, and Mrs. Cawston, Mrs. Green, and other 
ladies, were unceasing in their endeavours to conduce 
to the pleasure of the occasion. 

KINGSWOOD, NEAR BIRMINGHAM.—On Sunday last 
the Rey. John Trist, of Diss, preached the anniversary 
sermons to large and attentive congregations, when 
collections were made to defray the remaining debt for 
the restoration and improvement of the chapel. The 
present building was erected in 1792. The original 
chapel was erected prior to the Reformation, which was 
burnt to ashes at the time of the Birmingham riots in 
1791. After the destruction a new site was given by 
the Government, on which the present building was 
erected in 1792. It has now been restored and reno- 
vated at the cost of £1,000, and more. The society 
has been struggling for the last three years to relinquish 
the debt, which, by the efforts and sacrifices of friends, 
has been reduced to a very few pounds. The collections 
on Sunday amounted to £75. 14s. 6d., meanwhile 
other friends have contributed £51. 

Lreeps: MILL HILL Cuareit.—The chapel on Sunday 
morning and evening was crowded to excess, when the 
great ‘‘Blacksmith: preacher of the West,” Robert 
Collyer, preached. 
lous power and eloquence, touched with genuine humour, 
and at times tinged with sadness. From the eyening 
text, ‘Antipas, the faithful martyr,” Mr. Collyer 
preached a sermon that deeply impressed the congre- 
gation, amongst which were a large number of prominent 
members and ministers of other churches, The closing 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” was sung with a 
hearty feeling but rarely heard.—On Saturday afternoon, 
the Sunday scholars and choir were invited to St. Anne’s, 
Burley, by the Mayor and Mayoress of Leeds. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather, the treat was 
thoroughly enjoyed. The choir from the terrace sang 
a number of glees, and races, cricket, &c., were indulged 
in in the field. After tea about 200 assembled in front 
of the house, and on the proposition of Mr. Wilberforce 
a vote of thanks was passed with hearty cheering. The 
Mayor replied on behalf of the Mayoress and himself, 
and stated what a pleasure it always was to him to meet 
school children, but more especially to meet those with 
whom he worshipped. Previous to departing, the choir 
sang ‘‘ Good night.” 

LONDON AND WELCOMBE.—The marriage of Mr. W. 
E. Price, M.P. for Tewkesbury, and Miss Philips, 
daughter of Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P. for Bury, took 
place at the Little Portland-street Chapel on Monday, 
the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., officiating. The bride 
received many presents, including a clock and vases of 
Pompeian pattern, accompanied by an address, from 
Mr. Price’s constituents, asking her to accept, for 
herself and Captain Price, their hearty congratulations 
and highest asprations for théir happiness. The 
Birmingham Fost reports that a large party of friends 
and relatives were entertained at breakfast by Mr. R. N. 
Philips, M.P., at his residence in Berkeley Square, and 
the newly-wedded couple afterwards left for the United 
States. The wedding was made the occasion for much 
rejoicing and great festivities in Stratford and the dis- 
trict around, where the bride’s relatives are well known 
and widely esteemed for their benevolence and hos- 
pitality. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—On Wednesday, July 24th, the 
friends connected with the English Unitarian Chapel of 
this town, gave a treat to their Sunday school scholars 
at Pontsarne, a most pleasant and romantic spot, and a 
favourite resort for the Merthyr people. -About sixty of 
the scholars were regaled with a plentiful supply of tea 
and cake, Several friends from other denominations 
joined in the festivities, as well as the majority of the 
members of the congregation. About two hundred in 
all were present. After“tea various innocent amuse- 
ments were carried on with great spirit, the adults and 
young people assisting most kindly to amuse the little 
ones. Towards the end a few dances were gone through 
by the votaries of terpsichore. Three cheers were given 
for the ladies, who were indefatigable in their exertions 
to please, and at eight o’clock the party returned by 
train, highly pleased with the ‘‘ outing.” 

MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION.—On Saturday afternoon last, a united 
picnic of the teachers in connection with the above 
Association was held at Dudley Castle. A pleasant 
afternoon was spent in rambling through the extensive 
and beautiful grounds surrounding the ruins. Tea was 
provided in the Baylies’ School (kindly lent for the 
occasion by the trustees), after which a short address 
was delivered by the president, the Rev. De 
who congratulated the teachers on their vg 


The two sermons were of marvel- } 


meeting, and hoped that such a one might be held 
annually. This wish was responded to by those present 
in the heartiest manner. The majority of the company 
then returned to the castle grounds, where they were 


| joined by a number who had been unable to be present 
| at tea, and the rest of the evening was spent in games, 


rambles to the Wren’s Nest, and the inspection of the 
various workings. Considering the shortness of the 
notice, and this being the first attempt of its kind in 
this neighbourhood, the attendance was very satisfactory, 
eleven schools being represented, and over 120 partaking 
of tea together. The following ministers were present : 


| Revs. D. Maginnis, Stourbridge (president); T. Bennett 


Broadrick, Lye (secretary); W. Mellone, Kidderminster; 
P. Dean, Walsall; H. McKean, Oldbury; W. R. Smyth, 


| Birmingham; J. Harrison, West Bromwich; H, Eachus, 


Coseley, 

NEWCHURCH.—On Saturday, July 20th, a tea meet- 
ing and entertainment was held to inaugurate a Bible 
and elocution class in connection with the Sunday 
school. Songs and readings were given during the even- 
ing by the members of the class. 

SouTH SHIELDsS.—On Sunday the Rev. R. Cowley 
Smith, late of Belfast, having been recently unani- 
mously chosen pastor of the Unitarian Church, Westoe 
Lane, commenced his ministerial duties, and delivered 
two discourses to numerous congregations, 

STAND.—The marriage of Miss Philips on Monday 
last, July 29th, was heartily celebrated by the Sunday 
school, where she had for many years been a teacher. 
Ina field adjoining the chapel a tent was erected, and a 
brass band played. Dancing, cricket, and other sports 
were engaged in, balloons were sent up, and tea and 
other refreshments were -provided. The scholars in 
Miss Philips’s class gave her on her marriage a’ hand- 
some Bible, and the teachers and scholars generally 
presented her with a splendid photograph of Stand 
Chapel and schoolrooms, handsomely framed, both of 
which presents the bride has acknowledged in graceful 
and kindly terms. 

TAvisTocK: ABBEY CHAPEL.—The children of the 
Abbey Chapel Sunday School had their annual treat on 
Wednesday, July 24th, on Whitchurch Down, and after 
they had been bountifully supplied with tea, cake, &c., 
a large number of visitors sat down to an excellent tea. 
During the evening various amusements were entered 
into with great spirit, and before leaving the children 
sang several hymns. The number of visitors after tea 
increased to several hundreds, and many enjoyed a 
dance to the excellent music of a band under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. Martin, D.R.V., which greatly con- 
tributed to the pleasure of both old and young. 
Altogether it was the most suceessful out that has been 
held for a number of years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNITARIAN PROGRESS IN LONDON, 


To the Editors,—In what your Oxford Correspondent 
says respecting Unitarianism in London, the following 
corrections should be made:—He says the Hampstead 
congregation used to meet in ‘‘ what was formerly a 
coach-house.” The old chapel was never anything but 
a chapel till it was turned into a schoolroom, The 
coach-house, which no longer exists, was an adjoining 
building. Your correspondent says also, ‘‘ Hackney 
has built a substantial gothic church in place of Carter 
Lane.” It was Unity Church, Islington, not the 
church at Hackney, that was built for the Carter Lane 
congregation.—Yours truly, T. SADLER. 


THE BASIS OF RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 


To the Editors,—I have just finished reading with 
considerable interest Mr. Mellor’s paper on ‘‘ The Basis 
of Religious Fellowship,” published in your issue of 
to-day. One paragraph I have read over and over 
again, each time with increased astonishment. I refer 
to the paragraph relating to the devotional meeting at 
St. Thomas’s Square Chapel. This meeting, which to 
Mr. Charles Beard appeared ‘‘an occasion of genuine 
spiritual inspiration and uplifting,” is characterised by 
Mr. Mellor as an instance of ‘‘ either unmanly sup- 
pression or dgwnright insincerity.” I will not question 
Mr. Mellor’s right either. to hold this opinion or to 
express it, but will venture to ask him one simple 
question. A little further on, in the same paragraph, 
he says, ‘‘ The speakers, one and all, seemed supremely 
anxious to say mild and sweet things, and so managed 
not to say anything with a bold ring of deep personal 
and earnest conviction in it.” Is this statement the 
result of a conviction forced upon Mr. Mellor by per- 
sonal attendance at the meeting, or the result of reports 
from others who attended the meeting, or is it merely 
an impression gathered from the thirty lines in which 
the fullest report of the meeting yet published condensed 
the speeches of Mr. Tipple, Mr. Beard, and myself? 
If the first, then I cannot complain ; if the second, I 
venture to refer him to the many ministers of the 
Unitarian body who, in the vestry at the close of the 
service and afterwards, expressed their feeling that the 
service from beginning to end had been earnest, sincere, 
and helpful ; if the third, the absurdity of basing a 
statement like that given above on so meagre a report 
will be manifest to all. One question more. Has the 
test of Unitarianism been found at last? After vain 
searchings for some doctrinal basis, have we at last 
discovered one—a refusal to say ‘f Amen” to an Apos- 
tolic benediction? Some of us had been told that Paul 


was a Unitarian, and that whatever doubt there might 
be about the majority of the Epistles, the first and 
second Epistles to the Corinthians were pretty certainly | 


the work of Paul. In great bewilderment I venture to 
ask whether, amid the conflicting answers [to the ques- 
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tion ‘* What is a Unitarian?” this is the true one—‘‘A _ 
Unitarian is a man who cannot say with Paul, ‘The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all.’ Is this the test of ‘‘ advanced ” Unitarianism ? 
and is the position of those of us who can and do use 
that early Christian benediction an inconsistent and 
insincere one? This is what Mr. Mellor plainly says, 
Yours, &c., W. CAREY WALTERS, 
Whitchurch, Salop, July 26, 1878. 


THE GREAT AIM OF UNITARIANISM, 


To the Editors,—Like your correspondent, Mr. George 
Ride, I should much like to see Mr. Cuckson’s very 
admirable paper on ‘‘Theism” printed in a form for 
circulation, but, unlike him, I should prefer to see even 
greater prominence given to those portions which Mr. 
Ride would have omitted ; because, whatever interpre- 
tation the terms ‘‘Through Jesus Christ,” or ‘‘In the 
name of Jesus Christ,” may be capable of, certainly the 
first suggestion (if not the only legitimate inference of 
the words) is that of intercession, or mediation—both » 
of which ideas we may surely say haye no part in the 
Unitarianism of to-day. 

Is it not one great aim of Unitarianism to supply a - 
religious home for those who, on account of the irration- 
alism and limitations of other churches and societies, 
would otherwise be either wanderers in their spiritual 
endeavours, or what, alas, is more likely, be carried 
away through indifference to the very Gehenna of utter 
selfishness ? : = 

If there is one thing essential to the vitality of 
Unitarianism, it is the possession and exercise of a truly 
mission spirit. Now the mission of Unitarianism is to 
preach the Gospel of the Fatherhood of God, to shed 
abroad the spirit of humanity, and to emancipate 
religion from the slavery of superstition. This, as I 
gather from very nearly the whole of its current liter- 
ature, is the essential purpose of Unitarianism. And 
the exercise of the mission spirit demands that the 
letter must ever be made subservient to the spirit, and 
I feel sure that if the most conservative Unitarian could 
experience that spiritual discord which is caused to so 
many by the use of the objectionable phraseology to 
which I refer, he would readily concede its omission, 
particularly when, as I have so often been told, it is - 
‘only a matter of taste.” But further, these ae 
which Mr. Ride defends are to my certain knowledge a — 
great cause why Unitarianism is not adequately efficient . 
to its position, The downright religious earnestness 
and intellectual ability of its ministers are as unquestion- 
able as, I regret to observe, are the apathy war 
to reform of a very large portion of its laity. Let me 
ask your readers whether they really consider | a 
religious service which suggests, before all thin 
quasi-orthodoxy, and a compromise with the dlir 
idols (whose devotees are daily becoming fewer), will 
satisfy those who are rushing away—some to Agnosticism, 
to Secularism, and, far worse than all, to that Indiffer- 
entism which leads to unbelief in goodness and the 
high possibilities of humanity, and ends in the abyss of 
selfishness ?—Yours faithfully, TESTE Teast 

. BERNARD D, GODFREY. | 
33, Treherne Road, +922 T A Ee OE 
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BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rey, A, 
Camm will preach. Erp eh 
FLAGG.—To-morrow (Saturday) a concert, and on Sunday 

anniversary sermons, by Mr. Chas. Woollen, at ime baa : 
KENT AND SUSSEX UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—On 
Wednesday, annual meeting at Horsham. Preacher, Rev. 
Robt. Collyer. Meriviae | 
MANCHESTER: Cross Street CHAPEL.—On_ 

ing the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., will preach, b 
anniversary of his ministry at Cross-street Chapel 
PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday mornin at 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. John 
SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, 

evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., 
TODMORDEN.—On Sunday, school sermons 
6 p.m., by the Rey. W. Carey Walters. 


Hirths, 
HOLLAND.—On the 30th ult., at Linwood, Lodge I 
pool, the wife of Walter Holland, ofason, 
ODGERS.—On the 26th ult., at Bredon View, 
wife of the Rev. J. C. Odgers, of a son. pate 
Marriages. «Gea 
DAVIS—MOORHOUSE.—On the 31st ult., at_ Cre ee * 
Unitarian Chapel, Congleton, by the Rey. Iden 
Barnard Davis to Emma Moorhouse, both of — 


cards. . me 
HARRIS—RYMER,—On the 24th ult., ee 
Harris to Annie Ainley, second daughter of 
_Rymer, all of Hull. rors & : 
HOWARD—RADCLIFFE,.—On the ane : 
Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. W. G. © 
Howard, eldest son of Thos. Howard, 
Hannah Radcliffe, of Newton Heath. afi 
Deaths, i OF 
d ult., at he: 
Place, Plymouth, Eliza Dalton, eld 
Dalton Hamer, of Ipswich, in the 
HARLING.—On the 24th inst., J 
Thomas Harling, of Ulswater Road, 
RALLS.—On the 26th ult., at The 


Samuel Ralls, of Yeovil, Somerset, ag 
from heart disease. Deeply re; 
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PENDLETON:—On Sunday, September 15th, 
BE. 


the SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL will be held, the 
Rey. CHAS. C. COE preaching. Morning at ro 45, evening 
at 6 30, All seats free: the offertory. 


ITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER, Nursery 
Goyerness, or Companion to an Invalid, by a lady who has 

had training as a sick nurse in St. Thomas’s Hospital, London.— 
Address M. N. O., Mrs. McNinch, Unitarian Repository, Belfast. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A, 
will REOPEN School on Friday, the 6th of, August. 


ISS CURTIS will RE-OPEN her School 


for GIRLS on August 13th: prospectus on application.— 
Westbourne, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the summer vacation, 
on September 2nd. 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 


Sunday, at 11 a.m., inthe Pendyffryn Schoolroom, Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOHN GOW, B.A. 


LATT CHAPEL, RUSHOLME.—This 
Chapel, having been closed for a short time for decoration, 


will be REOPENED for Service on Sunday next, the rth inst., 
at II a.m. 


ONDON: STAMFORD STREET 

CHAPEL, BLACKFRIARS ROAD.—On Sunday next, 
August rth, the Rev. H. BYGRAVE, of U.S. America, will 
preach. Morning, 11; evening, 6 30. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, August 11th, Rev. DENDY 

AGATE, B.A,, will preach. Morning, 10 45, ‘‘ Spiritual Vicis- 
situdes ;” evening, 7, ‘‘ The only Saving Name.” 


LACKPOOL: BANK STREET.— 
On Sunday next, August rith, the Rey. A. B. CAMM will 
pirach. Morning, ro 45, ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice—A Law in the 
igher Life of Humanity.” Evening, 6 30, ‘Analogues in 
Science—A Manifestation of the Unity of Life and God.” 
A Class for young people (visitors and residents) conducted 
every Wednesday by Mr. and Mrs. Camm 


ONDON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

» CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rey. 
ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago U.S., will preach in the 
above church on Sunday, August 11th, morning (11 a.m.) and 
evening (7 p.m.), when Collections in aid of the, Funds of the 
Church will be made. 


VER DARWEN: UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH.—ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will be held 

in the Temperance Hall, Bridge-street, on Sunday, August 18th. 

Preacher: Rev. A. LAZENBY, of Newchurch. — Morning 

(childrens’ service), 10 45 ; afternoon, 3; evening, 6 30, Collections 

after each seryice in aid of the school funds. Tea provided for 
strangers at a charge of 6d. 


ARIS._ENGLISH SERVICES.—Ministers 


who intend visiting Paris during the Exposition, and who 
would be willing to conduct Service in English for one or more 
Sundays in the Salle Saint-André, will oblige by communicating 
with the Rev, H. IERSON, 37, Norfolk-st., Strand, London, W.C. 
Nore.—tThe regular service of the church is held every Sunday 
at 12 o'clock, in the Salle Saint-André, Cité d’ Antin, 29. 


WREE CHRFSTIAN CHURCH, 
COLNE. 

The above Church, which has been recently established, ané 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 

ew Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
cost is £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
cae i— — : r. 

ne IBTEGALION oo ee cece eee er cece deve rn ee ee ee h200 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission ...,.. £800 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.... 4380 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat ........¢000 050+ «+450 
Subscriptions already advertised....441. 12s. P , 
s. d. 
Pilg ee hn RSME s te eranecsces peas cssovere aces 5 OO 

Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank. 
fully received by 

Rev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 

Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 

Mr. W. Spencer, hackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer 

Mr. Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 

Rey, C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 

Rey. D. Walmsley, Manchester Road, Bury. 

Rev. W. C, Squier, Whitefield, near Manchester. 

Rev. H. S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 

See DARE, : 


ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
APPEAL. 


Amount previously advertised... £60. 4s. 4 s. d. 

eit tees recede cesses odpeethe OVS E LOOP eEAD SIS = 2 OPO 
. Whitehouse, Tipton ...... o10 6 

. Thompson, Coseley .. ° 40 

. Grainger, Coseley..... © 10 0 
G. R. Twinn, penta ey 010 0 
Thomas Martineau, Birmingham ..... Te TS 
A R. Mott, Birmingham © 10 © 
Prime; jun., Birmingham ..........s0eseeeee. O10 0 

os FL SE ee 010 0 
T. E. P., Birmin; Be eeW heron vive reet cbvecheet °o5 0 
5 a Sate -y Stourbridge ........++ 100 
eae EER Ea icles ong scjop/es.epennee 5 00 
'. P. Greenway, Dudley .............005 200 
EW. Gunn, Mery Taf...) I ro 
S$. W. Browne. ; Renae eGRss abelubds aes ep i NSUOe © 
D, Edwards, Esq., Yelfachglu PAISRWONTO. secgersess 1 oO 
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OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 
SCHOOL for BOYS will be REOPENED on Wednesday, 
September 18th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


PRIDPORT.— The Rev. JOHN, DAVIES, 

M.A., RECEIVES as BOARDERS a few pupils for a 
liberal education : two vacancies: terms on application.—The next 
quarter will commence on August 8th. 


OSE “BANK, CHEETHAM HILL, 

MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by 

Miss HEWER, with competent assistance. The NEXT TERM 

begins September gth. Vacancies for Two Boarders.—Prospectus 
forwarded on application, 


0.1, ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss MORGAN will be 
prepared for the RETURN of her PUPILS on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Prospectus and references forwarded on 
application, 


DUCATION: BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 
receives as BOARDERS Girls attending the Bath High 
School, to whom she gives careful supervision in the preparation 
of lessons, in attention to health, and general training. Pupils 
will return August 16th.—g, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


ROO k -.H.OU)S,E,. KNUTSEORD, 
CHESHIRE.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
conducted by Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resi- 
dent English and Foreign Governesses. Teachers of eminence 
attend for instruction in Music, Singing, Harmony, Drawing, 
Dancing, &c.—Prospectus and references forwarded on application. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she hss OPENED, 


at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young | 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with | 


liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


Next Term commences September 6th, 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and) 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, | 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private) 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home, 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For) 
terms and further particulars address as above. | 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from rsth August, and return 
with pupils towards end of September.—Address 9, Manor Road, 
Holloway Road, N. 


OUNT © VERNON HIGH “SCHOOL, 
No OLTT VIN G Hi JAVM): 
Established 1864. | 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares’ Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 

rovision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science, 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. - 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


AMPSTEAD: HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects; Rev. E. M. Geldart. M.A., Oxon., 
and Mr. Arch, Ballantyne. German: F. Althaus, Ph.D, French: 
Miss M. Merington, French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural sbi ses S John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. 4H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. _ Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. ancing: Miss Mary Birch. 
Classes are taken by Miss E, F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with tists brothers. ; 

Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case? 


Prospectus 


NDE RT DLA H ROP Gustine 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

Messrs. J. A. BRIGGS and P. VANCESMITH, M.A., receive 
the sons of gentlemen as resident pupils, for genera! education, or 
for special preparation for public schools, colleges, or examinations, 

The course of instruction comprises all that is generally under 
stood to constitute a good English education, viz., the usual 
English subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French and German, 
These subjects are all treated with special care, and in accordance 
with the improved methods of modern educational science. In 
view of the recognised importance of Physical Science, some 
branch of it is selected for consideration each term. 

The terms, as stated below, are inclusive of all the above 
subjects. The classes for French and German are taken by Mr, 
Vancesmith, M.A. (Lond. Classical first), whose knowledge of 
those languages has been acquired by actual residence in France 
and Germany. 

TERMS PER ANNUM: 
Boarders under Ten years of age .......+-. 42 guineas 
from Ten to Thirteen ............ 51 7 
ee from Thirteen to Sixteen.......... 6 

The only extras are laundress and mending, 1 guinea per term 
and the fee for seat at church or chapel. The fees are payable in 
advance. 

The School year is divided into three terms, each consisting of 
13 weeks, and commencing as nearly as possible January 2tst, 
May rst, and September 18th. 

Mr. Vancesmith, M.A., also undertakes the education of more 
advanced pupils requiring special preparation for the higher 
examinations. Full particulars on this point will be given by 
letter. The terms, roo guineas per annum, ensure a separate 
room and all the comforts of home life. 

For prospectuses apply, for the present, to Rev. J. A. Briggs, 
The Beaches, Northiam; or Mr. P. Vancesmith, M.A., 5, Parade, 
Carmarthen. 


Crown 8vo, 8opp, limp cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 
ORNING PRAYERS inthe HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. By F. W. Newman. 
London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Now Ready, Price 4d., No. IV. of 

EACHERS’ NOTES, containing Lessons on 

the Sermon on the Mount—Hints for the Elder Boys— 

Lessons on the Title Page of Contents of an English Bible—Short 

Notices of Books suitable for School Libraries—Prizes and Class 

Books. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 

Strand, W.C. 


M ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 59, 

Deansgate, Manchester, is now Showing the Choicest 
GOODS in Millinery, Straw Hatsand Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, &c., and will have through the 
season all the most approved styles. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 


DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tariff 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


LACK POOL.—CHANNING "HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. f 

Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 
Boe and RESIDENCE for those seeking 


a delightful country retreat by the sea, at this season, may 
be had at Capel Lodge, Folkestone: extensive grounds: house 
overlooks the channel: terms, two guineas a week.—Apply to 
Rev. T Briggs. 


Teo ee Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


» Borpers, Decorations, Gorp Moutpincs, PAINTERS’ 
: VARNISHES, &c., &c. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
: 24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. 


H. Open & 'S ON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST, 


WareHouse—126, DEANSGATE 
Manuractory—CORN BROOK, i MANCHESTER, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


Mr. J. Croston, in discussing a resolution in 
the Manchester City Council, on Wednesday, 
to open the free libraries on the Sunday, made 
the discovery that the object of the motion was 
to meet the desires of “‘a handful of people 
meeting in the Memorial Hall.” 

The London correspondent of the Zas¢ 
Anglian Daily Times writes that there is some 
three years’ more work before the Old Testa- 
ment Company, but the work of revising the 
New Testament is approaching completion. 
Next year, probably, the work will be presented 
to Convocation. Already it is nearly all printed, 
the two Universities having given £20,000 for 
the privilege of printing it, of which they pay 
£2,000 yearly. The case of Mr. Troutbeck,. 
the secretary, deserves recognition, scarcely 
less than that of Bishop Ellicott, the chairman, 
who, presiding for six hours daily for four days 
every three weeks, is said never to have once 
lost his temper or failed to carry his colleagues 
with him. 

According to a Kidderminster paper, the 
curate of a neighbouring parish has been 
dismissed, “in consequence of the vicar taking 
objection to the colour of a pair of trousers 
which he wore while officiating on several 
occasions.” Much sympathy is felt for the 
curate, and a testimonial is to be presented to 
him. A canon, which Sir Robert Phillimore 
recently said was still in force, enjoins “ that, 
in private houses and in their studies, clergy- 
men may use any comely and _ scholar-like 
apparel, provided it is not ‘ cut or pinckt ; and 
that in public they go not in their doublet and 
hose without coats and cassocks, and that they 
wear not very light-coloured stockings.” 


Dr. Abraham Benisch, the translator of the 
Bible, died last week at the age of 66 at his 
residence in London. The Jewish World says 
that in him the Jewish community loses one of 
its profoundest scholars, and an active co- 
religionist, whose heart pulsated for the welfare 
of Judaism. Dr. Benisch was educated at the 
University of Vienna, but settled early in this 
country, where he published with the sanction 
of the Chief Rabbi the first translation into 
English of the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures 
as they are interpreted by the orthodox Jews. 
His work is valuable to scholars, and some of 
the volumes are now difficult to procure. Dr. 
Benisch was the editor and proprietor for 25 
years of the Jewzeh Chronicle, the author of a 
Life of Maimonides, Judaism Surveyed, and 
other works. He was one of the principal 
founders of the Society of Hebrew Literature 
and of the Anglo-Jewish Association. His 
own special request on his death bed was that 
no extended obituary notice should be given 
of him—and this has restrained his Jewish 
friends from writing such a notice. 

Monday was an eventful day in the history 
of Wesleyan Methodism. The first laymen 
were admitted to the conference at Bradford. 
At the conference of 1876 an overwhelming 
majority carried a resolution to the effect that 
the time had arrived for the adoption of a plan 
for the admission of laymen, and on Monday 
practical effect was given to the resolution. 
Among the lay members present were many 
familiar faces of those who for years had 
attended the preliminary committees. The 
novelty of the proceedings drew together a 
crowded attendance. The President, Dr. Rigg, 
delivered an address, pointing out the duties 
and the responsibilities assumed in the new 
position, and dealing with the questions of 
importance to be brought before the mixed 
Conference for discussion and decision. It 
was decided by what is described as “an 
almost unanimous vote” to exclude reporters 
from the meetings—a decision which perhaps 
will be more satisfactory to the clerical liners 
attached to the body than to the public inter- 
ested in Conference literature. On Tuesday it 
was resolved to employ lay agents on a larger 
scale than has hitherto been done. 

A correspondent of the Christian Wordl 
gives an account of a funeral in a Yorkshire 
village, which was the occasion of a pleasing 
and instructive manifestation of catholicity, of 


sympathy and feeling. A respected member 
of the Baptist congregation at Gill having died, 
the burial was arranged to take place in the 
parish churchyard, and the service was con- 
ducted by the vicar of the parish, the Rev. 
S. H. Ireson, M.A., and the Baptist minister, 
the Rev. T. Bennett. The first portion of the 
service was conducted at the house of the 
deceased gentleman, when both the officiating 
ministers assisted. In the parish church the 
burial service was read by the vicar, the Baptist 
minister reading the Scripture lesson and 
leading the responses, and the service was 
brought to a close at the grave. Surely such 
an incident, instead of being likely to damage 
the Established Church—a result which many 
prophesy will follow inevitably from the ad- 
mission of Dissenting ministers even into the 
parish graveyard—can only tend to strengthen 
its true influence; and such a fraternal spirit 
manifested on both sides must also tend to— 
what is more important—the increase of 
Christian faith and charity. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A DIFFICULTY DISPOSED OF, 


Nort long ago an indignant father at the South 
wrote, says the Boston Congregationalist, to the 
Faculty of one of our New England colleges, 
asking them to provide some way whereby his 
son could be allowed to sit somewhere else 
than beside a negro who was a member of his 
class. The letter that was sent back reminded 
him that the class would soon be arranged 
according to scholarship, when the place of the 
negro would come so near the head of the class 
that his son would have no further annoyance, 
the fact being that his place would be near the 
other extremity. Really, those stupid blacks! 


PULPIT NOVELTIES. 


Tue latest American novelty is a new thing 
in sermons. The preacher is accompanied in 
the pulpit by an artist, who illustrates his 
discourse by sketches in chalk on a large 
black board fitted up at the side. This latest 
attraction seems very taking, and if introduced 
into England, would probably vie with 
Ritualism for popularity. A “chalk sermon,” 
as it is termed, was delivered to an immense 
congregation in Brooklyn a few weeks since 
with marked effect, the picture-captions, as 
they are termed, meeting with considerable 
approbation. Another divine, however, at a 
rival establishment has quite thrown the chalk 
into the gloom of eclipse, and a short ‘time ago 
delivered a sermon on a certain place, which 
was vividly illustrated by oil paintings. 


SCOLTIS Haan re. 


SCOTCH EPISCOPALIANS. 
Tue Edinburgh correspondent of the Z7mes 
states that Scotch Episcopalians have shown a 
marked inclination to favour a policy of dis- 
establishment. ‘This, there is reason to 
believe, is prompted by motives of expediency 
rather than of principle. The Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, though bound in principle 
to uphold the theory of Establishments, has 
every reason to expect much gain from the 
breaking up of the existing Established Church. 
A large proportion of the landed proprietors in 
Scotland are Episcopalians. Several prominent 
clergymen of the Established Church have 
lately indicated that in the event of disestablish- 
ment they would cast in their lot with the 
Scotch Episcopal body ; and it is certain that, 
in that case, they would carry with them a very 
large proportion, if not the whole, of their 
upper-class adherents. The Episcopal Church 
would then become, even more than it is at 
present, the aristocratic and fashionable Church 
in Scotland ; the historic struggle of the seyen- 
teenth century would be condoned by the 
necessitous alliance of the nineteenth, and 
Presbytery and Prelacy would, at last, join 
hands.” , 
BIBLE TEXTS AND FOSSIL PHRASES. 

PEOPLE who mean to be pretty fair may some- 
times catch themselves holding fast to something 
which doesn’t belong to them. A correspondent 
of the_Christian Register calls attention_to a 


case in point. He says the spurious passage 
in I. John, 5-7, about the ‘three that bear 
record in heaven,” is still printed as a proof- 
text of the Trinity both in the Presbyterian: 
Confession of Faith and in the Catechism. 
He doesn’t see how this can be reconciled 
with honest intentions, as it is precisely what 
would be called deliberate misleading if it were 
done in profane and worldly circles, Think of 
a lawyer quoting from a law-book a confessedly 
bogus passage to influence a jury! But the 
Register thinks its correspondent fails to realise 
how serious an undertaking it would be for our 
Calvinistic brethren even to begin to take out 
of the Confession and the Catechism all that 
was put there by ignorance and mistake. So 
they drift along helplessly, still retaining and 
teaching to the children for Holy Bible what 
is generally admitted to be no part of the sacred 
text. But who has a right to throw stones? 
How many services, sermons, prayers, hymn- 
books, or Sunday-school lessons are wholly free 
from fossil phrases which no longer represent 
living convictions ? 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Professor Haeckel, of Jena, has answered 
Professor Virchow’s famous speech delivered 
at Munich at the meeting of German naturalists 
and physicians. The title of this pamphlet is 
“Freie Wissenschaft and freie Lehre,” the 
motto “Impavidi progrediamur.” -Virchow 
had denied that evolution could ever change 
an ape into a man. Haeckel re-asserts the 
possibility, and more than possibility, of that 
change, and represents Virchow as the ally 
of the Jesuits.—Academy. 

The Chief Rabbi of Corfu has commenced 
the publication of a monthly Jewish journal, 
entitled AZoses. In the first number it is stated 
that the Jewish soldiers in Greece are treated 
very well by their Christian comrades. A 
Greek newspaper expresses itself in the following 
terms concerning these soldiers: ‘We salute 
fraternally these excellent and noble sons of 
our country, and we hope that, thanks to their 
bravery, the indissoluble ties of fraternity which 
unite the Jewish and Christian religions will be 
more and more strengthened.” The Jsrae/i?, 
in quoting this, says truly that “such tolerant 


‘sentiments have never before been heard in 


Greece.” 


Arrangements have been made to report and 
publish the sermons of the Rev. J. A. Picton, 
M.A., “regularly,” that is, we presume, weekly, 
as they are delivered at St. Thomas’ Square 
Chapel, Hackney. ‘The first two discourses of 
the series have just appeared. ‘The first is on 
“Trust in God,” the text being “ And they that 
know Thy name will put their trust in Thee ; 
for Thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them that 
seek Thee” (Psalm ix., 10). The second is on 
“ Jesus the Saviour,” the text, “Thou shalt 
call His name Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins.” These sermons are 
full of suggestiveness and beauty, and are 
as remarkable for their philosophical cast, 
and for their extreme accuracy of expression, 
as they are for their simple deyoutness of 
feeling. That they go beyond the lines laid 
down by orthodox theologians is also to be 
expected. Mr. Picton’s view of “the super- 
natural” and “the miraculous” is very different 
from that which is held by Christian divines 
in general, but those who are anxious to do 
justice even to ‘a heretic” will be careful to 
form their judgment of Mr. Picton’s teaching 
from his own utterances rather than from the 
representations of his theological opponents. _ 


These sermons in their published form cannot 


fail to exercise considerable influence upon 
an important section of the religiou Oe 
the doctrines which they set forth will have to be 
reckoned with by those who feel them to be 
out of harmony with the commonly a 
standards of the faith. 


Kino’s Lynn.—The Rev. H.W. Perri 
exchanged with the Rev. B, Gisby on Su 
Our correspondent adds; ‘‘One is disposed — 
that more movements of this kind th fe 
churches would be of much peer both 
and congregations,” b 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


YOUTH AND RELIGION.* 
REV. DR. BELLOWS. 


YouNG men, more than any others, are in 
possession of the world. They are strong— 
strong in aspiration, in appetite, in desire, in 
enthusiasm. They are susceptible to all the 
finer influences of nature and of God. Their 
natural faith is lively. They possess in their 
hearts that which actually animates the world, 
namely, passion, which unhappily has a bad 
name in the world, because so much of it is 
bad; but it is really the fire, the sustaining 
force, which makes men powers to do and to 
bear. Without passion the world were an ash- 
heap, and life would cease. And young men 
have this passion; and because they have it 
they are hardly expected—such is the folly and 
blindness of the world—to be either moral or 
religious. Youth is the passionate age, the 
age of enthusiasm, of romance, of poetry, and 
so religion must wait; and then, perchance, 
young men and women, when the fires of their 
enthusiasm are slaked, and all its dangerous 
qualities are subdued by repression, will be 
ready to look about and take up that dull 
thing called religion. Now if there is any 
folly in the world, it is this. Religion a dull 
thing? Why, all that is beautiful in youth 
comes from that same mighty Power who re- 
Juvenates humanity by that magnificent freshet 
of young, belieying, enthusiastic, passionate, 
sensitive life which comes into the world from 
generation to generation, and without which 
the world would dry up and rot. This rush 
of young life is from God. We complain 
of its imprudence. But what blights of 
May, what frosts of June, ever teach April 
the prudence we expect from her? And 
we may thank God that no prudence of old 
men or of middle-aged men will ever take the 
blessed inexperience, the faith, the hope, out 
of the hearts of young people. They are 
Inconvertible. They cannot be made into 
calculating, cheese-paring thinkers; and though 
we may sneer at this glorious season of self- 
assertion, of ardent passion, of love, of religion 
(for these are very apt for awhile to go together) 
the world would go down to destruction if it 
should cease to be what it is. For every vessel 
that perishes in the storm or rushes upon the 
rocks from rash adventure, there are twenty 
human logs that lie rotting—rotting in their 
little narrow inlets, without the courage to face 
the perils of the ocean. We do not want dull, 
stupid, worn-out, effete, prudent people to 
come into the Christian Church—in especial. 
We want young men and young women. And 
we want them to bring something when they 
come—their hearts, their faith, their fervour. 
We want men of all fields of enterprise, moved 
and animated by a living faith in God as the 


hero of his own universe, and in Jesus Christ 


as the captain of romance, of religious poetry, 
of true passion, of the true crusade. We want 
men of a chivalrous, crusading, self-devoted 
spirit. Whenever anything has been done in 
the world, it has been done by such as these, 
whether clad in Puritan garb, armed or without 
armour. They trusted in God. Their fear of 
God was not a- servile, slavish, crouching 
anxiety about their souls. They wanted to 
help God, to do His will and to make 
Him loved and honoured, because they knew 
that the knowledge and love of God are the 
consolation, the ennoblement, the everlasting 
blessedness, and the only youth, of the soul. 
I wish we could think of Christ as he really 
was—the greatest, noblest, most devoted, most 
manly, most courageous, most gentle knight 
that ever stood upon the face of the earth. Is 
there anything in this Jesus Christ for a young 
man to think of with aversion? And why 
should there be aversion to religion? I would 
like to know if young men are averse to religion 
because it is hard? I never knew a young 
man worth his salt that did not glory in hard- 
ship. It is difficulty, it is peril, it is the preci- 
pice, that tempts the young man, because it 
brings out his nobleness. It is because our 
present circumstances do not seem to challenge 


*From an address to the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
Boston, U.S.A. 


us to cope with difficulty that virtue is grown 
so pale and maidenly, ,so ascetic, so thin- 
blooded, that we put her in cotton-wool to keep 
her out of sight. But religious is a male 
warrior, who, with fire in his eye, and taking 
his life in his hand, goes out to fight evil and 
sin wherever he finds it. Young men should 
not be deceived by parodies of religion. Nor 
should they believe anybody who makes them 
think that one should be a dried-up specimen, 
with all the juice of life gone out of him, before 
the proper time comes for him to be a religious 
man. We want the whole hearted love and 
devotion of the noblest youth of both sexes if 
we are to carry the world. 


FIRESIDE. READINGS. 
TWO LITTLE ROGUES. 


Says Sammy to Dick, 
**Come, hurry; come, quick ! 
And we'll do, and we'll do, and we'll do! 
Our mammy’s away ; 
She’s gone for to stay ; 
And we'll make a great hullabaloo ! 
Ri too, ri loo, loo, loo, loo, 
We'll make a great hullabaloo !” 


Says Dicky to Sam, 
«© All weddy I am 
To do, and to do, and to do. 
But how doeth it go? 
I so ittle to know: 
Thay, what be a hullabawoo? 
Ri too, ri loo, woo, woo, woo ! 
Thay, what be a hullabawoo ? ” 


*¢Oh ! slammings and bangings, 
And whingings and whangings, 
And very bad mischeif we'll do : 
We'll clatter and shout, 
And pull things about ; 
And that’s what’s a hullabawoo 1 
Ri too, ri loo, loo, loo, loo ! 
And that’s what’s a hullabaloo ! 


‘Slide down the front stairs, 
Tip over the chairs ; 
Now into the pantry break through ; 
We'll take down some tinware, 
And other things in there,— 
All aboard for a hullabaloo ! 
Ri too, ri loo, loo, loo, loo ! 
All aboard for a hullabaloo ! 


‘Now roll up the table 
Far up as you're able, 

Chairs, sofa, big easy-chair too; 
Put the poker and vases ‘ 
In funny old places : 

How’s this for a hullabaloo ? 

Ri too, ri loo, loo, loo, loo ! 

How’s this for a hullabaloo? 


** Let the dishes and pans 
Be the womans and mans : 
Everybody keep still in their pews ! 
Mammy’s gown I'll get next, 
And preach you a text. 
Dicky, hush with your hullabaloo | 
Ri too, ri loo, loo, loo, loo! 
Dicky, hush with your hullabaloo ! 


As the preacher in gown 

Climbed up, and looked down 
His queer congregation to view, 

Said Dicky to Sammy, 

*©Oh, dere comes our mammy ! 
Se’ll thcold for dis hullabawoo, 

Ri too, ri loo, woo, woo, woo ! 
Se’ll ¢hcold for dis hullabawoo !” 


“©O mammy ! O mammy !” 
Cried Dicky and Sammy, 
‘We'll never again, certain true.” 
But with firm step she trod, 
And looked hard at the rod: 
Oh, then came a hullabaloo ! 
Boohoo, boohoo, woo, woo, woo !” 
Oh’ then came a hullabaloo ! 
—Mrs, A. M. Diaz, in “Jimmyjohns,” ect. 


THE RHUBARB PIE PLAN. 


DuRING a discussion in a certain church, on 
the question of the duty of g7vzmg, a brother 
well-known for his generous benefactions was 
asked what part of his income he was in the 
habit of contributing to the Lord’s treasury. ‘I 
do not know,” said the brother; “I do very 
much as the woman did who was famous for 
the excellence of her rhubarb pies. She put 
in as much sugar as her conscience would 
allow, and then shut her eyes and put ina hand- 
ful more. I give all my conscience approves, 
and then add a handful without counting it.” 
We commend this plan to those who: believe 
that “he that soweth bountifully shall reap 
bountifully ;” and who wish to err upon the safe 
side. Many men seem afraid of giving too 


much; but among all the failures in business 
of which we have heard, we have never known 
an instance where a man has ruined himself by 
giving to the poor or to the cause of God. 
Men have failed in business through dealing in 
stocks, through speculating in corn, wheat, 
pork, apples, oil, coal, real estate, patent rights, 
bank shares, newspapers, steam-boats and 
almost everything else that men can discover, 
make, buy or sell,—they have lost their money 
by trusting friends, endorsing notes, neglecting 
business, and selling whiskey, but we have 
never yet seen the man who was ruined 
financially by liberal giving to the Lord’s poor, 
or to the Lord’s cause. A business so safe as 
this ought to attract the attention of investors, 


.and we hope some will commence operations 


on the “rhubarb pie” plan,—give all they 
conscientiously can, and then shut their eyes 
and put in another handful, and report the 
results of the experiment.— Zhe Wayside. 


JOTTINGS. 


No one has a right to express an opinion, or 
even to suppose that he can have an opinion, 
upon any of the arts, unless, first, he zaturally 
loves it, and, secondly, has some knowledge of 
good examples. 

Mr. Ruskin’s writing will always be looked 
upon as the one vitalising force that has knit 
together into some shape. the endless threads 
of art procedure, and bequeathed for ever to 
artists whatever hope and stimulus can come 
from external sources.— Spectator. 

A lazy girl, who liked to live in comfort and 
do nothing, asked her fairy godmother to give 
her a good genius to do everything for her. 
On the instant the fairy called ten dwarfs, who 
washed and dressed the little girl, and combed 
her hair, and fed her, and soon. All was done 
so nicely that she was happy, except for the 
thought that they would go away. ‘To prevent 
that,” said the godmother, “I will place them 
permanently in your ten pretty little fingers.” 
And they are there yet.—Ladoulaye. 

Because I have reached Paris, I am not 
ashamed of having passed through Newhaven 
and Dieppe. They were very good places to 
pass through, and I am none the less at my 
destination. All my old opinions were only 
stages on the way to the one I now hold, as 
itself is only a stage on the way to something 
else. I am no more abashed at having been 
a red-hot Socialist with a panacea of my own 
than at having been a sucking infant. Doubt- 
less the world is quite right in a million ways ; 
but you have to be kicked aboft a little to 
convince you of the fact.— Cornhill. 

I don’t disparage or undervalue education in 
schools, but I don’t confine myself to education 
in schools; and he who believes that the 
education of the human being is confined to 
the schoolroom will turn out in the long run to 
be very imperfectly educated. The education 
of a human being is the education of a life. 
It is an education in lessons which you are 
receiving every year of your life, every day of 
your life, and every hour of your life. There 
is no time at which you can escape from those 
lessons. You may neglect them, you may 
pervert them, you may substitute bad teaching 
for good, but the teaching is flowing in upon 
you at every period of your existence—every 
morning and night its influence is affecting 
your whole life—W. £. Gladstone. 

John Macleod Campbell, writing to his 
daughter, said: “Our several lives are several 
webs—ourselves, the warp; our friends, the 
woof; and not friends only, but all persons 
and things which modify our being : the pattern 
resulting being the joint result. My own dear 
child, this is but a most imperfect simile: for 
the pattern is not determined by the warp or 
the woof—by what we are in ourselves, or by 
what persons and circumstances are—but by 
the attitude of our spirits towards God in all 
things. « For ‘all things work together for good 
to them that love God.’ So the weaving of 
the web must be going on in love to God 
if the pattern is to be the ‘divine ideal’ realised 
in us. So, darling, ‘keep thine heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.’ 
Keep it, by giving it to God.” 
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THE TRUE ACCOUNT OF LIFE. 
REV. W. GASKELL, M.A. 
’Tis not the days, the years we’ve seen, 
That make life’s true account ; 
Many, alas! may these have been, 
Yet nothing its amount. 


It is the deeds to virtue given, 
The growth of holy strength, 
The graces garnered up for heaven, 
That shows its real length. 


"Tis wasting life, and not to live, 
To let it wing its flight, 

And no bright hallowed memories give 
To cheer the coming night, 


Let each one pause, and think him well, 
How thus his reckoning stands, 

What are the gains which he can tell, 
Snatched from Time’s niggard hands. 


Oh! if too much the past hath been 
An empty race to death; 

From this point be our wisdom seen, 
In treasuring every breath. 


And when our sum of years is gone, 
May their rich fruit remain, 

And heavenly hopes and graces won 
Proye them not lent in vain. 


OUR BIRMINGHAM AGENCY. 

In future our friends in Birmingham may obtain the 
HERALD from Messrs. W. H, Smith and Sons, Union- 
street, who will deliver the paper at the residences of 
subscribers and to whom orders therefore should be given 
at once, or to the Special Agents at the various Chapels. 


Ghe Anitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 9, 1878, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


A MINISTRY OF FIFTY YEARS. 


THE privilege is not often given to a man to 
pass through a distinguished, patient, quiet, 
useful ministry of fifty years. That the Rev. 
Wn. GasKELL has done so is a matter of 
sincere congratulation. His services through 
all these changing years have made him an 
institution in himself. We know that in the 
Manchestér district, and indeed far and wide, 
he is regarded with the deepest affection. It 
seems but yesterday, and yet fourteen years 
have passed away, since we heard him address 
one of our present ministers, when he was 
entering upon his labours, in these words: “I 
have known you from the day when I held you 
as an infant in my arms, and your parents 
solemnly pledged themselves to do their part 
in training you to become a faithful disciple of 
the Lord Jesus. I have seen with satisfaction 
the course which you have pursued ever since 
you were called to take the burden of individual 
responsibility. With special pleasure I marked 
the earnestness with which you gave yourself 
up to the great work of helping to educate the 
children of the poor. And when your heart 
turned in the direction of the Christian ministry, 
as the kind of labour which would afford you 
the most congenial occupation ,I felt no hesi- 
tation in recommending you to follow its 
promptings, and was glad to render such assist- 
ance as I could in removing any hindrances 
that lay in the way.” To how many others 
in various forms has it been permitted to him 
to speak words of similar encouragement ? 
May we not be permitted in brief to join in 
the rejoicings of our friends at Cross-street, 
and express a wish that Mr. GASKELL may long 
be spared to grace ourmeetings by his presence, 
and to give his wise counsel to the Unitarian 
body at large? 


THE HIBBERT LECTURESHIP. 


Tue London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian states that the appointment to the 
next lectureship under the Hibbert Trust has 
been announced, and presents some points of 
interest. The subject chosen for exposition is 
that of the religion of ancient Egypt, and it has 
been placed in the competent hands of M. 


Le Pace Renour, a liberal Roman Catholic, | 


was held that the lectures ought, in accord- 


a distinctly anti-Trinitarian aspect. This 
opinion was expressed by way of complaint, 
not only against the lecturer, but against 
the delivery of the lectures in the chapter-house 
of Westminster, as being locally antagonistic 
to free speculation; and yet Professor Max 
MULLER dealt with his subject so daringly as 
to lay himself open to misapprehension as 
advocating atheism. It may be expected from 
M. Renour’s faith and communion that he 
will at least approach no nearer to the standard 
of polemical anti-Trinitarianism than did his 
more latitudinarian predecessor. 


EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 


THE new law upon Elementary Education in 
Holland has passed the Chamber of Deputies, 
after a series of debates which lasted five weeks, 
and which gave rise to several passages of arms 
between the Ultramontanes and the Liberals, 
the latter of whom eventually got the best of 
the fight. The object of the new law, as stated 
in the preamble, is “to give children instruction 
in subjects useful to them and suited to their 
age, to develop their faculties and prepare them 
for their duties as Christians and citizens.” 
The new system is, however, to be strictly 
undenominational ; for, in spite of the efforts 
made by the Ultramontanes, the law enacts 
that “teachers shall not do, or allow to be 
done, any act which is inconsistent with the 
respect due to the religious sentiments cf those 
who profess other creeds” than the Roman 
Catholic one. ‘There was a division upon this 
clause, which the Liberals carried by a majority 
of fifty-three to twenty-eight against the Ultra- 
montanes. Another clause which gave rise to 
one or two heated debates was that by which 
the development of undenominational educa- 
tion is so far favoured that the State is to have 
the disposal of thirty per cent of the amount 
allotted to each commune for public instruction. 
The Liberals were anxious to increase and the 
Ultramontanes to reduce this proportion, but 
amendments in both senses were rejected, and 
the clause was passed without alteration. 


MISS NIGHT INGALE ON THE PEOPLE 
OF INDIA. 


Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE contributes to 
the August number of the (Wineteenth Century 
a paper on “the People of India,” which forms 
a heavy indictment against our government of 
that land. She declares that “we do not care 
for the people of India,” and do not care 
enough to know about their daily lives of 
lingering deaths from causes which we could so 
well remove. Several glimpses are given of 
one or two provinces, showing the terrible 
condition of the bulk of the people of India, 
who are paupers, only just able to pay their 
cesses in a good year, and who fail altogether 
when the season is bad. Between five to six 
millions have perished in the Madras famine, 
but in the districts where the famine does not 
exist the condition of the people is terrible, 


_ The representations given by Miss NIGHTINGALE 


of the misery of the ryots, even when they are 
fairly prosperous, and her comparison between 
them and the condition of the English labourer, 
should be carefully read. ‘We will speak,” 
she says, ‘of the sober English labourer, the 
family man, with the gallon of beer a week, 
the half-pound of tea, sugar, tobacco, untaxed 
salt, good water and the rest, and the Hindoo 


living on inferior grains for the most part, and 
of the school represented by Lord AcTON. | too little of them; a little vegetable curry, a 


At the commencement of Professor Max ! little salt (too little), and his very salt, as has 
Mutter’s lectures in April last, the opinion | 


been said, is taxed. The tax amounts now to 


£7 a ton, the salt itself being worth 12s. 6d. 
ance with the terms of the bequest, to present | 


a ton in India. The people make earth salt, 
by washing the earth and boiling the food in 


| the salt water, and for this miserable product 


they are punished.” The questions with which 
England can and ought to deal, Miss NicHT- 
INGALE insists, are three: The great money 
lending question, which overshadows _ all ; 
giving the people water (which includes irri- 
gation, cheap canal communications, improved 
methods of agriculture and forest plantations) ; 
and, lastly, systems of representation, by which 
the people may virtually rate themselves and 
spend the money locally. 


THE KIRK IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


THE Constitutional movement in the High- 
lands, though not now much before the. public, 
is yet being quietly fostered by some active 
intriguers. There has recently been brought 
to light “a Constitutional code of regulations 
for the reconstruction of the Church of Scot- 
land in the Highlands,” which, it is said, is 
being extensively circulated in the North. The 
document is curious, but still more so is a 
prayer appended to it. It does appear strange 
that a form of prayer should be prepared for 
the benefit of Constitutionalists who have a 
contempt for liturgies and such like, but the 
thoroughly orthodox spirit which it breathes 
will no doubt atone for this seeming breach 
of propriety. The Almighty is entreated to 
look down with compassion upon their fellow-- 
sinners in the Free Church, who, as leaders 
and followers, have broken their covenant with 
Him by forsaking the distinctive principles of 
the Disruption ; and who since then, handed 
over to judicial blindness and hardness of 
heart, have supported men that have been 
labouring to undermine the inspiration and 
supreme authority of His Holy Word; and 
who, like another backsliding Church of old, 
are continually proclaiming to the world, 
“We are rich and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing,” and know not ‘that 
they are wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked.” Such is a specimen 
of the stuff by which it is sought to gain over 
the minds of the poor Highlanders, and arouse 
their bigotry. 


AN ANTI-DISESTABLISHMENT MOVE- 
MENT IN SCOTLAND. 
THE Scotsman says that a new stage in the dis- 
establishment controversy in Scotland is marked 
by the launching of the ‘ Scottish Association 
for the Maintenance of the National Religion,” 
whose programme that journal has printed. 
The Association i is to have its headquarters i in 
sverhiatny and committees tiie runcaeed 
country. With the view of rendering the 
Association as powerful as numbers will make 
it, two important conditions of mer 
have been determined on. In the first | 
it is arranged that “no payment | 
required as a condition of becoming a member x 


of the Association. P ne the . A oe 
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have arranged to take “Christians of every 
shade of political and religious opinion.” The 
diversity of religious opinion which the Asso- 
clation is prepared to tolerate in its member- 
ship finds (the Sco¢sman observes) a remarkable 
illustration in the very first couple of names 
that meet the eye in the list of the large 
“interim committee” who are strenuously 
engaged in floating the Association. The 
“ Right Rev. John Tulloch, D.D., principal of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, moderator of 
the General Assembly,” and the “Very Rev. 
William Robinson Pirie, D.D., principal of the 
University of Aberdeen,” are ‘ Christians” 
whose “shades of religious opinion” are so 
very divergent that good judges in such 
matters have doubted whether such differences 
do not amount in practice to different religions. 
As regards the contrasted “shades of political 
opinion” that are likely to be found within 
its membership, matters seem in the meantime 
not quite so promising. Of about sixty mem- 
bers of the “Interim Committee,” only some 
seven or eight are Liberals. All the rest are 
Tories of the deepest and darkest dye. 


— i 
MANCHESTER: CROSS-STREET 
CHAPEL. 

THE FIFTIETH YEAR OF THE MINISTRY OF 
THE REV. WM. GASKELL, M,A. 

ON Sunday last the congregation at Cross-street 
Chapel, commemorated the fiftieth year of the 
Rey. W. Gaskell’s ministry. A special order of 
service had been prepared and neatly printed, 
and the venerable edifice, which was completely 
filled, was adorned with choice plants and beauti- 
ful flowers, the work of a number of the ydung 
ladies of the congregation. This is the only 
charge which Mr. Gaskell has held, and the con- 
gregation have taken steps to present him with a 
memorial of their esteem. He is now the oldest 
Nonconformist minister in Manchester. To carry 
out this object, a committee, to which Mr. H. J. 
Leppoc is chairman; Mr. E. C. Harding, treasurer; 
and John Peacock and.G. W. Rayner Wood, hon. 
secretaries, has been formed, and has) obtained 
from past and present members of the congrega- 
tion, and from persons outside that body, sub- 
scriptions:amounting to about £1,200; but it is 
expected that the fund will ultimately reach 
£2,000. It will chiefly be applied to founding a 
scholarship in Mr. Gaskell’s name, but part of it 
will go to purchase some small souvenir, which, 
with a suitable address, will be handed to him 
personally, when he will have the privilege of 
deciding the nature of the scholarship, and what 
institution it shall be connected with; but he has 

not yet stated his wishes in the matter. 

The Rev. W. Gaskell took for his text the fourth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, part of the thirty-second 
verse—“ Ask now of the days that are passed.” 
He said; It is one of man’s distinctions that he is 
able to profit by the times that are gone. From the 
records of these he learns in what respects his 
fellow-creatures have erred and in what they have 
excelled, so as to avoid the courses by which they 
have been injured and to adopt those by which 
they have been benefited. In this way the very 
mistakes of the past become conducive to the 
instruction and progress of the race. We see as 
in a mirror, and without the intervention of our 
passions, what has been hurtful and what bene- 
ficial, and we are thus quietly, but not the less 
effectively, taught how we may shun the evil and 
how secure the good. But it is not in regard only 
to bygone ages and other people who lived that 
this process may be carried on. Some of our 
best and most useful lessons may be learned from 
a review of our own personal experience. As the 
poet says :— 


’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 


This, indeed, comes most effectually home to us. 
We have passed through a variety of scenes, 
some of a pleasing, some of a mournful, some of 
an impressive character. We have suffered from 
the misapplication of our powers. We have 
benefited by the proper use of them. The effect 
of this is not surely to be confined to the imme- 
diate occasion. It has a voice for all future time ; 
lessons of warning or lessons of encouragement 
_ to give. It tells us in the emphatic language of 
fy ‘pos that as we value our welfare certain courses 


of action must be avoided, and certain other 
courses be pursued. For eyen the most super- 
ficial attention to events will convince us that 
nothing takes place by chance, or apart from its 
own particular causes. A certain order is clearly 
established, an invariable sequence of events 
maintained: Fixed and _ intelligible principles 
regulate whatever occurs. Errors of plan are 
sure to be followed by defects of execution. 
Improper courses of conduct infallibly lead to 
mischievous consequences. Vice inevitably pro- 
duces punishment, and virtue necessarily brings 
reward and happiness. In the nature of things 
it cannot be otherwise; if it might, the world 
would be a chaos, without law, without order, 
without object, without anything intelligible and 
certain—a mere wreck drifting blindly and hope- 
lessly on to destruction and oblivion. As, how- 
ever, in all its departments it is pervaded by 
universal relations and dependencies, their 
foundation is laid for our instruction and guidance. 
By these means the sciences are built up; by 
these means the laws of nature are ascertained ; 
by these means the ultimate object of the world’s 
existence is discovered ; and by these means we 
turn from the present to the past, and bring back 
to us lessons of an important and valuable kind. 
When we find that two events always happen in 
a certain order and relation, that the one invari- 
ably comes before and the other invariably follows, 
we have gained a principle by means of which we 
may securely traverse the unseen future. It is to 
us in the moral guidance of our lives what the 
mariner’s compass is to the seaman in the navi- 
gation of his ship. It indicates the direction in 
which we are steering, the dangers to which we 
are exposed, and how we may most safely reach 
the end of our course, and make our life voyage 
something like a success. So important, indeed, 
is the school of experience to our welfare that we 
cannot neglect it without incurring loss, and 
subjecting ourselves more or less to suffering and 
regret. Undoubtedly, therefore, it is a duty as 
well as a dictate of wisdom to recall frequently to 
mind the scenes through which we have passed, 
and to bring under careful review the course of 
conduct we have been pursuing, to make rigid 
inquiry into the moral character and natural 
consequences of our actions in particular cases, 
to trace our errors and vices to their issues and 
our miseries to their causes, to take warning 
and derive caution from the mistakes we have 
made and the perversion of which we have 
been guilty, and to bring the satisfaction and 
joy which we have experienced in the pursuit of 
truth and the practice of holiness to reinforce us 
in our efforts at patient continuance in well-doing. 
Undoubtedly, too, it would be well if in the same 
spirit we read the teachings of wisdom and the 
revelations of human light. Thankful should we 
be that God has thus made the past the instructor 
of the present and the guide to the future. Gladly 
should we avail ourselves of the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge which time has accumu- 
lated for our benefit. With reverence and 
gratitude should we receive the lessons of bygone 
days, elaborated as many of them have been by 
pain and toil, by intense thought and study, and 
by the suffering and self-sacrifice of the worlds 
best and greatest, sanctified as they have been by 
the earnest affections, the noblest sentiments and 
the purest wishes of humanity, and impressed as 
they have been by the tears of the timid and the 
blood of the brave. And especially should we 
give heed to the testimony of our own lives, 
carefully consulting the volume of experience 
which we ourselves have written, looking with a 
thoughtful and intelligent eye on those faithful 
pages of memory which here, perhaps, have been 
blotted with the stains of sin, and there have 
been brightened with the lives of virtue. Thus 
would it be wise in us to ask of the days that are 
past; of all the various lessons which might so be 
learnt, time would not avail to speak. It will be 
enough for my purpose on the present occasion to 
touch only on one or two that are of an encouraging 
nature. There are times when, surveying the 
moral and religious condition of the world, when, 
seeing what vast numbers of our race are still 
enveloped in heathen gloom, and how fearfully 
vice and crime prevail in so-called Christian 
lands—I say there are times like these when one 
can hardly help feeling somewhat disheartened 
and tempted to think that it is in vain to struggle 
with such an enormous mass of evil. But when 
we turn to the days that are past and listen to 
what they have to say, they speak to us in hopeful 
tones, and bid us work on cheerfully and zealously 
for the right. They show us clearly that amidst 
all the alternations and reactions of human 
events, in shade and sunshine, in calm and storm, 


‘there is a law of progress in steady operation, 


that the empire of evil is growing less and less 
and the dominion of good extending more and 
more, confirming the great truth—-which above 
all others it imports us to know—that the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe cares for our welfare, and 


justifying the consoling “trust that somehow good 
should be the final goal of ill.” So, too, notwith- 
standing some appearances to the contrary, there 
seems to me no reason to doubt that the great 
principles of the Gospel, the singular affinity of 
which with man’s moral sentiments and spiritual 
wants even unbelievers admit, that these are 
surely, though it may be slowly, making way in 
the world, gradually entering more and more into 
its laws and usages, and working, according to 
our Lord’s simile, like “leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened.” This is a faith from which 
all other motives to work for the advancement of 
our Master’s holy cause may well derive strength. 
In asking again of the days that are past they 
might receive encouragement from them, I think, 
as members of a religious community who have 
felt bound for conscience’ sake to separate them- 
selves from the popular churches. They bring 
before us the changes which orthodoxy has under- 
gone and is undergoing as we cannot but think 
for the better. More than one of its peculiar 
doctrines, sternly once insisted on as essential to 
salvation, are losing much of their reality, be- 
coming milder in spirit and more apologetic in 
tone, and preparing, we may trust, before the 
great movements of modern thought, to pass away 
and leave behind only the simple but sublime 
truths which admit of no dispute, but in which 
all Christians without exception agree. Com- 
paring thus the present with the past, we cannot 
but find reason for gratitude in the different spirit 
now shown towards us from that which formerly 
prevailed. There is now no longer any call upon 
us to vindicate our claim to the Christian name 
as some years back I had to do against a zealous 
clergyman in Salford. None, I am persuaded, 
save bigots, ignorant as well as narrow-minded, 
would think of denying it to us at present; and 
with some little feeling of pride may we bring to 
mind the respect and honour in which our fellow- 
cttizens have held not a few of those who have 
belonged to our little household of faith. Passing 
from topics outside our denomination, let me turn 
to changes which have taken place within it in 
the district with which we are more immediately 
concerned. Going back to the time, fifty years 
to-day, when I entered on my duties here, and 
asking of the days that are passed since, they 
afford in this respect likewise some ground for 
encouragement. I remember that then the con- 
gregations at Sale, Platt, Dob Lane, and Blackley, 
had fallen into so low a state that they threatened 
almost to become extinct ; but as most of you are 
aware, they are now in a sound and healthy con- 
dition, and showing their vitality. The three last 
mentioned have built large and commodious 
schools, and are all of them doing a good work, 
as I need hardly tell you. Within the same 
period the congregation formerly meeting in 
Greengate have raised for themselves a much 
better place of worship in Strangeways, and the 
one which assembled in Mosley-street has trans- 
ferred itself to the handsome chapel in Upper 
Brook-street, and churches of no mean architec- 
tural beauty have been erected at Dukinfield, 
Gee Cross, Bolton, Bury, Todmorden, Rochdale, 
Swinton, Altrincham, Gorton, Pendleton, Sale, 
and Monton. During the time of which I am 
speaking entirely new congregations have been 
formed at Heywood, Middleton, Stalybridge, 
Miles Platting, Ardwick, and Pendleton. As 
institutions which were not in existence when I 
came, and to the establishment of which I am 
happy to feel I have given a helping hand, I need 
only mention the Lower Mosley-street Schools, 
the Manchester District Association, the Memorial 
Hall, the Home Missionary Board, and two 
Domestic Missions, the interests of which I have 
always had deeply at heart, and been anxious in 
whatever way I could to promote. I might also 
just mention in passing that I took part with my 
friends, Dr. Beard, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Brooke 
Herford in founding the Undtartan Herald, of 
which, as you know, I was for a number of years 
one of the editors, and which I believe to have 
been of service to our cause in a variety of ways, 
and may be made still more so. Now, though 
we have not done all that we might or should have 
done, it must be admitted that these things to 
which I have referred are proofs of vitality and 
growth, and show conclusively that we are not as 
a religious body going to die out, as an eminent 
divine connected with the Independent College at 
Whalley Range some years back confidently pre- 
dicted. If rightly applied the answers thus made 
as we ask of the days that are past will not induce 


/us in anywise to rest satisfied, but will only 


stimulate us to still greater efforts. We shall not 
be disheartened by such obstacles as still lie in 
our way, but feel that they must be removed, and 
whatever our measure of success or non-success, 
may keep a true, consistent, upright course through 
the sneers of the selfish, the misrepresentations 0 
the ignorant, and the falling away of the worldly 
and faithless, with a calm, quiet, triumphant 
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confidence, bating not a jot of heart or hope. 
Now I hope you will forgive me if, leaving topics 
like these of a general kind, I very briefly touch 
on one or two of a more personal character. 
Though obliged to admit it, I feel as if it can 
hardly be true that half a century has gone 
over since we began to work here, and that 
I am now, I believe, the oldest Noncon- 
formist minister in Manchester. When about to 
pass from the quiet air of college life into that of 
the busy world four spheres of service were open 
tome. It was an anxious time for me, as you 
may easily imagine. Not without hesitation was 
my choice made, for I knew what able ministers 
had filled this pulpit, and not without many 
misgivings did I enter on the duties to which I 
was called; but I had the kind sympathy and 
encouragement of him who came to be one of my 
dearest friends, who was ever ready to give me 
the benefit of his experience and lend me his 
valuable help; and though one or two somewhat 
tempting invitations were given me to do so, I not 
only have not changed but have never wished to 
change my place. And now, as I asked of the 
days that are past, great reason have I, first of all, 
to thank God, who brought me through such a 
lengthened term of service with so few inter- 
ruptions or failures of strength. I have had my 
trials, as every child of earth must have, some 
sharp and severe, but He has dealt mercifully 
with me, and devoutly do I bless His holy name. 
Among my various reasons for thankfulness I 
count it no small one that I have been so happy 
in the four colleagues with whom I have been 
associated. There has seldom been a difference 
of opinion between any of them and myself, and 
never a difference of feeling, but we have always 
worked most amicably and harmoniously together. 
The same, too, I may say in regard to my brother 
ministers of the district, who have invariably 
treated me with consideration and respect far 
beyond my deserts. I have the. utmost reason 
also to be thankful for the confidence which the 
congregation has reposed in me from the first, 
and the generous kindness and indulgence with 
which my services have always been received. 
Coming hither as a young and untried man, no 
pledge of any kind was required from me as to 
my belief, but I was left, as would that all ministers 
of the Gospel were, perfectly free to set forth what 
approved itself to me as right and true. I made 
up my mind, then, to say what I had to say simply 
and sincerely out of my own convictions and not 
those of others ; and though you may not always 
have agreed with me, I have always found you 
ready to listen to me with a candid and teachable 
spirit. In preaching my great aim has been not 
to amuse you with any nice disquisitions on curious 
questions, but to bring before you those great and 
solemn truths which have a direct bearing on the 
conduct of life, and nothing has afforded me such 
unfeigned pleasure as knowing that what has 
fallen from me in the way of exhortation has been 
of real service in the way of consolation, encour- 
agement, or support. In asking of the days that 
are past it would be a sad reflection if, after 
setting it forth for 50 years, I felt any serious 
doubts as to the power of the simple faith which 
I have sought to recommend. But I donot. I 
have seen it manifested in too many varied ways, 
giving strength to battle with strong temptation, 
to conquer difficulties, to bear up under trials, to 
meet death with a calm and tranquil spirit. 
Brought home as it should be, it is able, I can 
testify, to prove itself of a verity the light of life, 
brightening its darkest shadows and shedding 
over it the radiance of immortal hope. Believe 
me, my friends, you need never doubt its power ; 
and, if you only apply it in sincerity, you will 
come to recognise this, and bless God for it as 
life advances and deepens in seriousness more 
and yet more. And now, to bring these few 
reminiscences to a close, 1 cannot but feel con- 
scious, as I look back over 50 years of service, of 
very many shortcomings and defects in it. As 
the poet says— 
“Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again 
He would do all that he had done.” 

Nothing of the sort have I to say; but this I 
may say, that my heart’s desire has been to work 
with you and for you to the best of my ability. 
One thing often occasions me special rex sand 
that is, that with multiplied claims and ta. yg 
strength I am unable to cultivate that close 
intimacy with many of you which I could wish. 
But I trust J am never found wanting ina readiness 
to sympathise with you both in your joys and in 
your sorrows, and in a willingness to give you 
such help as I can. I have reached that time of 
life when I cannot hope to minister to you much 
longer, and when you find that I am not doing so 
as effectively as you could wish, I trust you will 
not scruple to apprise me of it, and I can honestly 
assure you that you will find me ready to give 
pace to one who will be able to serve you better. 
Most of those who welcomed me at the entrance 
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on my work—blessed. be their memory—have 
passed away to higher scenes. Few, very few 
indeed, of them are left, but the descendants of 
some have risen up worthily to fill their places, in 
whom it is but natural that I should take a peculiar 
interest. But to all of you my best wishes 
extend. Most sincerely do I thank you for the 
great kindness and consideration which you have 
ever shown to me, and devoutly do I pray that 
God may bless you and yours with His richest 
blessing. 

The devotional part of the service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 


The Rey. John Robberds, mentioned in our 
last in connection with Cross-street Chapel, was 
always known during his life—and is still affection- 
ately and reverently remembered—as the Rev. 
J. G. (John Gooch) Robberds, with which initials 
he uniformly subscribed himself. 


> 


The late Ellen Fane Thompson. 


ELLEN JANE, wife of Mr. Andrew Thompson, of 
Mansfield, died on Sunday, the 21st July, 1878, 
in her 78th year. She was the daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Walch, who was brought up as a member 
of the Bank-street Chapel, Bolton ; but in early 
life removed to Bulwell, near Nottingham, where 
he married, and afterwards settled in Mansfield. 
He adopted Calvinistic opinions, which were 
inculcated upon the mind of his daughter, a 
woman of peculiarly earnest spirit and clear 
honest thought. She was deeply impressed with 
the doctrine of election. Holding that the Lord 
would take one of a city and two of a family, and 
bring them to Zion (Jeremiah, iii., 15), modesty 
forbade her to suppose herself as chosen in pre- 
ference to her sisters. From the depths of such 
despair, she gradually won her way to a more 
genial faith in the fatherhood of God. The con- 
flict was long and painful, and involved the 
necessity of controversial intercourse with her 
own minister, in which she defended her new 
opinions by an able application of Scriptural 
knowledge. In course of time she became 
acquainted with the Rev. W. Linwood, minister 
of the Old Meeting, Mansfield, from 1842 to 1848, 
and became a member of that congregation, of 
which she remained a faithful and highly-respected 
member till the time of her death. When con- 
scious that her end was approaching she described 
her conflict of faith, beginning in agony and 
ending in peace, and referred to the words of 
Psalm xl. 1, 2, 3—“ The Lord hath brought me 
up out of an horrible pit, and hath put a new song 
in my mouth”—as summing up her experience in 
life and in death. The honesty of her mind, the 
faithfulness of her friendship, and the virtues of 
her life are known to her family and friends, and 
need not be set forth beyond their circle. But 
considering how frequently it is said that Unitarian 
views are “good to live by but are not good to 
die by,” there may be some who will value the 
testimony of a woman who had compared the 
experiences of orthodox and Unitarian views, and 
who found in her release from Calvinism, and her 
belief of God’s paternal love, a song of praise, 
which at the end of thirty years she could renew 
amid severe sufferings, which heralded the 
approach of death. A. W. W. 


A NIGHT’S EXPERIENCE. 


Marion Krnc lived with her father just outside 
the large commercial city of Shuttleworth. 
Her mother died when Marion was a mere 
child, and with the exception of the five years 
spent at a good boarding school, the young 
girl had been very much her own mistress. 
One winter evening, after Marion had taken 
tea with her father, she set out for the weekly 
meeting of the Mutual Improvement Society 
connected with the Unitarian chapel, that Mr. 
King had attended for 40 years. Her father 
not inclining to leave his comfortable fireside, 
Marion intended to call for some young friends, 
and begun her walk in high spirits. The night 
was intensely cold, and the wind blew about a 
light sleet, that threatened a snowstorm a few 
hours later; but Marion was warmly clad, in 
excellent health, and only just 17 years of age. 
She was walking quickly, when she was stopped 
by two poor women, the thinner and poorer- 
looking of the two asking, in an anxious voice, 
to be directed to the house of a Mr. Longman, 
an active High Church clergyman, with whom 
Marion was slightly acquainted. Marion was 
beginning to reply, when she heard the wail of 
an infant, carried evidently by the woman who 
had addressed her. Surely,” said she hastily, 
“you have not brought a little baby out such a 


night as this. It is nearly two miles to. Mr. 
Longman’s, and the child will be perished with 
cold. Do, pray, take it home; it is wicked to 
have it out in this bitter wind. Is it your own 
child?” The poor mother burst into tears, 
and bent closer over her helpless burden, but 
the other woman replied for her. ‘ Yes, it is 
her own little ’un, and it’s the only one left 
out o’ five, but it’s dyin’, poor lamb, so she’s 
takin’ it to Mester Longman’s to get it 
christened.” 

Marion’s grief and astonishment overcame 
her indignation, and, speaking much more 
kindly than before, she said: “ But what good 
can it do to have it’christened now? Perhaps 
it will die before you reach Mr. Longman’s, 
then how dreadfully sorry you will feel.” The 
mother sat down on a doorstep unable to 
answer, but her companion was again spokes- 
woman. ‘Well, you see, I want her to let it 
die peaceful in its bed, but she’s a religious sort 
of a body, and it says some’at in the Bible 
about God sending the babies to hell if they’re 
not christened, so she’s bound to have it done, 
whether or not.” 

“Oh, no, ne,” said Marion eagerly, “do not 
believe anything so dreadful. Who could have 
told you so wicked a thing? God is the 
fulness and perfection of love; how could he 
make a little child suffer for what it could not 
possibly help? Oh! what shall we do? The 
baby will die, and the woman, too, if she sits 
there long.” And Marion’s anxiety was 
becoming painful, when a middle-aged gentle- 
man passed without noticing the little group. 
Marion, however, saw him, and rushed after 
him, exclaiming, “Oh, Dr. Gunton, do help 
me; here’s a baby dying, and I don’t know 
what to do.” The doctor turned quickly, and 
deferring questions until a more convenient 
season, stooped over the poor crouching 
mother, put his hand under her shawl for a 
few seconds, and then said, in a very gentle 
voice, ‘Bring baby round to my surgery for a 
few minutes.” Too weak and ill herself to 
resist, the mother walked on with the doctor, 
followed by her companion and Marion. As 
soon as he had seated the poor thing com- 
fortably, the doctor took from her arms the 
little body, and, laying it down on a couch, 
told her that the baby spirit had departed, and 
that no earthly help could restore it. Her 
grief was terrible to see, but after awhile the 
doctor sent for a cab, and himself went with 
the women to their home, the poor mother 
insisting on taking herself the remains of her 
darling. And by the time the doctor rejoined 
Marion he knew as much, and a great deal 
more about the case, than she did; for he did 
not leave the lonely woman until he had given 
her such true comfort as those only can give 
who themselves have known deepest sorrow, 
but who have a constant belief in the ultimate 
predominance of omnipotent love. 

Marion had, however, to explain where she 
had been going alone so late in the evening. 
The subject for the evening’s discussion was to 
be—‘ The Position of the Unitarian as com- 
pared with other Churches.” “But,” added 
she, “I am glad I did not go; for although 
this night’s experience has been very painful 
to me, I am quite sure I needed it. I had no 
idea that the so-called orthodox churches were 
still teaching such horrible doctrine as that 
poor woman seems to have learnt.” 

“My dear child,” said the doctor, “if by 
what you have seen and heard this evening 
your mind has been roused to the state of 
things around you, and the need for earnest 
practical effort on the part of liberal churches, 
your time has not been spent unprofitably. 
We Unitarians are a little too apt, in our 
mutual congratulations about our own religious 
position, to neglect the responsibilities it brings 
upon us ; rejoicing ourselves in some degree of 
light, we forget how many of our fellows are 
still in thick darkness; satisfying ourselves 
with a certain amount of diligence, the 
of fertility and freedom, we leave the ill 
of superstition and ignorance to s 
around us. Such men ‘ Mr. Lo 
numerous now—men who are trying 
zeal and activity of life to atone ‘to 
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consciences for the persistence with which they 
silence the remonstrances of their minds; 
they bring much mental pain on the very 
people whom they profess to enlighten. But 
they are surely not more blameworthy than we 
professedly liberal Christians, who pass all our 
time in providing feasts for each other, when 
thousands of souls are hungering and thirsting 
around us. M. M. D. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


LONDON: WELCOME TO MRS, SOULE. 


On Wednesday week a large meeting assembled at 
the College Chapel, Stepney Green, for the purpose of 
giving a welcome to Mrs. Caroline Soule, the president 
of the Universalist Woman’s Centenary Association of 
America, Mrs. Soule has only recently arrived in 
Great Britain, and this was her first public appearance 
in London. After tea, which was served in the school- 
room, a public meeting was held in the chapel, at 
which the Rey, R. Spears, the pastor, presided, sup- 
‘hoa by the Revs. C. Boros (from Transylvania), 

. Dunkerley, J. Marten, T. Rix, George Carter, and 
several well-known members of the Unitarian churches 
of the metropolis. Upon her arrival in the chapel, 
accompanied by Mr. Spears, Mrs. Soule was greeted 
with a burst of applause, which was prolonged for 
several minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN then rose, and in a short speech 
explained the object for which the meeting had been 
called. Mrs. Soule, he said, had come a great distance 
to tell them of what was being done amongst the 
Unitarians and Universalists of America, and they were 
met that evening to give her a very hearty welcome to 
London, (Cheers.) He would not detain the meeting 
with any observations of his own, but on their behalf, 
and on behalf of all the Unitarian congregations of 
London, he desired to say that they were greatly rejoiced 
to see amongst them a sister who had so greatly dis- 
tinguished herself as a preacher on the other side of the 
Atlantic. (Applause.) In conclusion, he had only to 
say that he prayed God to bless their visitor and her 
labours, and to preserve and protect her during her 
sojourn in England, so that she may return to her own 
country in peace and happiness. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. THomas DUNKERLEY joined heartily and 
cordially in the expressions of welcome to Mrs Soule 
which had fallen from the chairman, As a missionary 
to this country Mrs. Soule had a great work to perform; 
as a Universalist she had glad tidings to bring of the 
spread of the glorious Gospel in that far-off country, 
and he felt certain that the whole Unitarian body would 
greet her as an earnest co-worker in the cause for which 
they all laboured. (Cheers.) In matters of belief the 
distinction between the Unitarian and the Universalist 
was scarcely perceptible, and he rejoiced that Mrs. 
Soule as a member of the latter had come amongst them 
to lend a helping hand in the work upon which they 
were engaged. (Cheers.) 

‘The Rev. C. Boros said it was very pleasing to 
him to see that in England women were not afraid to 
occupy the pulpit. In his own country they had not 
yet reached that advanced state, but he hoped that they 
would soon take courage from the example set them by 
the ladies of England, but more particularly the ladies 
of America. (Cheers.) As regards Mrs. Soule he 
could only say he was very glad to give her a welcome, 
and he trusted that her work in this country would be 
as successful as it had been in the land which she had 
come from. (Applause.) 

The Rey. THoMAs RIx defined a Universalist as one 
who bore the universal love of God for all his creatures; 
and asa missionary of that faith Mrs. Soule was preaching 
a grand doctrine. It was not possible, he held, for a 
good being to be miserable either in this world or in 
any other, and those who condemned him to eternal 
torment were really condemning the Almighty himself 
as a merciless and cruel tyrant. He did not believe in 
any such doctrine, and if he were to be sent to hell for 
not doing so, then to hell he must go. (Cheers.) He 
concluded by endorsing the expressions of welcome 
which had fallen from the speakers who preceded him. 

The Rev. JOHN MarTEN and the Rev. G. CARTER 
also joined in expressions of welcome. 

Mrs, SOULE then rose to thank the meeting for the 
reception which had been given to her, and she was 
received with prolonged cheering. She began by saying 
that in America, as well as in England, there was a 
custom when a wedding took place of strewing the path 
of the bride with flowers. Since her arrival in Great 
Britain in May last, when she visited Glasgow, she 
might say that her position could be likened to that of 
the bride whose path is strewn with flowers. Every- 
where she went (even in Scotland, that land of ortho- 
doxy) her path bad been literally strewn with flowers of 
welcome, for which she felt exceedingly grateful. In 
London she had met with an equally kind reception, 
and she cordially thanked the meeting for the flowers 
which they had strewn in her path. (Cheers.) She 
had not come to England as a representative of the 
Liberal Christian Churches of America—she had been 
sent by the women of those churches as president of 
the Universalist Woman’s Association of America; she 
had a-realm almost as wide as that of Queen Victoria— 
(cheers)—and it was at the request of that Association 
she had come to this country. She had not come as a 
** missionary,” but as an ‘‘evangelist,” to tell them of 
the work going on amongst the Liberal Christian 
Churches a America, and to speak to them of the 
Bre Gospel of universal love. (Cheers.) She was a 

niversalist—they called themselves Unitarians. She 
would like to get rid of those two words altogether ; 


' 


not that they were not two good words in themselves, 
but she would like a word that would blend the two. 


It was time that the distinction between the two bodies | 


were done away with, and some such name as Liberal 
Christian substituted in their place. Her own belief 
was that God would be as liberal in the next world as 
he was in this—(applause)—and upon that profession of 
her faith they might call her what they liked. She was 
as much Unitarian as they were, and they were as much 
Universalists as she was, and she might very correctly 
be described as Unitarian—Universalist—Evangelist— 
a veritable Trinity, in fact. It was to her a source of 


great comfort and satisfaction that the body to which | 


she belonged was assuming such wide dimensions in 
America. In 1770 there was only one Universalist 
congregation in the United States, now there were nine 
hundred—(cheers)—and they stretched away from north 
to south—from the Atlantic to the Pacific. (Cheers.) 
Everywhere in the United States sentiments of Liberal 
Christianity were making progress, and they hoped to 
see similar progress in England. (Cheers.) After a 
few words specially addressed to the female portion of 
the meeting, urging upon them the importance of the 
duties devolving on them as Christian women, Christian 
wives, Christian mothers, and Christian daughters, 
Mrs. Soule concluded by again thanking the assembly 
for the reception they had given her, and resumed her 
seat amidst great cheering. 

Mr. H. Sotty ANTHONY thanked Mrs. Soule for her 
beautiful address ; and a few remarks from one of the 
ladies of the congregation brought the business of the 
meeting to a close. 

A hymn was then sung, and the chairman having 
pronounced the blessing, a very pleasant and instructive 
evening was brought to a conclusion. 


BALLYCLARE, 
WELCOME TO REV. ENGLISH CROOKS. 


THE Rey. English Crooks, who has just completed his 
studies under the tutors of the Manchester Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board, has been ordained by the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim to the pastoral charge 
of the Northern Presbyterian congregation of Ballyclare, 
in succession to the late Rev. J. M‘Fadden, the first 
minister of the congregation. As the present was the 
first occasion of an ordination conducted by the Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim, a body founded sixteen years ago, 
more than a merely local interest attached to the pro- 
ceedings, which were of the most hearty and encouraging 
character throughout. Previous to the public service 
a meeting of Presbytery was held, when Mr. Crooks, 
whose admission to its ranks had already on a former 
occasion been unanimously voted, was introduced to 
that body. Mr. Crooks’s application to be admitted a 
member stated that he fully embraced the principles 
held in common by the members of the Presbytery— 
namely, the divine mission and authority of Christ, and 
the Scriptures a record of divine revelation. This state- 
ment, cordially volunteered by Mr. Crooks, being 
considered perfectly adequate and eminently satisfactory, 
and, further, the testimonials to his literary qualifications 
from Rey. W. Gaskell and others being honourable and 
sufficient, the Presbytery, according to its established 
usage, admitted Mr. Crooks to take his place among 
them without hesitation or further question. 

On Tuesday, the 30th July, a little after twelve 
o’clock, the public service was begun by Rev. Classon 
Porter, of Larne, who led the devotions, reading, as a 
Scripture lesson, John xvii. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. Scott Porter, of Belfast, from John xvii., 17, 
‘¢Sanctify them by the truth, thy word is truth.” 

After the sermon the Moderator of the Presbytery, 
Rev. C, J. M‘Alester, ascended the pulpit, and explained 
the nature and uses of the Presbyterian form of church 
government. He then asked the congregation present 
if they adhered to their call to Mr. Crooks. A unani- 
mous show of hands being the response, Mr. Crooks 
was asked whether he adhered to his acceptance, and 
replied, ‘‘I do.” The Moderator then, in the usual 
terms, proceeded : ‘‘ Such being the case, I have further 
to inquire whether you are determined, by God’s help, 
to study the sacred Scriptures diligently and impartially ; 
to order your walk and conversation as becometh a 
minister of Christ’s Holy Gospel ; to preach, expound, 
and enforce with your best ability the doctrines and 
precepts of that holy faith; to visit the members of 
your flock from house to house; comfort the sick and 
the afflicted; to instruct the young and ignorant; to 
labour for the recovery of them that are out of the way 
of life; and to exhort all, without respect of persons, 
to the zealous performance of their duties as disciples of 
Christ?” This vow of pastoral fidelity was responded 
to by Mr. Crooks in the words, ‘‘God helping me, 
I will.” The Northern Whig, in its report, adds: 
It is worth noting, inasmuch as misconceptions are not 
unfrequent on this point, that no doctrinal questions 
were proposed, either at the public service, or in any of 
its preliminaries. 

Mr. Crooks was then invited to make any statement 
of his views and feelings on entering the ministerial 
work which he might desire to offer. In a few clear 
words he expressed the hopes and purposes with which 
he came to the congregation, as a servant of Christ, 
and pledged himself to be a willing helper for every 
useful and philanthropic enterprise in the neighbourhood, 

The Moderator then invited any ministers not of the 
Northern Presbytery who might be present to join in 
the act of ordination by prayer and laying on of hands. 

The members of the Presbytery and friends dined 
in the court-house of Ballyclare, under the presidency 
of the Rev. Classon Porter. In the evening a crowded 
and overflowing company assembled in the gaily- 
decorated schoolroom, and a long programme of 
sentiments, . recitations, and musical pieces was gone 
through, The chair was occupied by W. C. Anderson, 


Esq., of the Northern Bank. who, though not a 
Unitarian, is always pleased to assist on occasions of 
showing goodwill to any and every denomination, 


Noricr.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down, 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. James 


| Harwood, B.A., of Toxteth Park Chapel, Liverpool, 


has received and accepted an invitation to the pulpit at 
Monton. 


ACCRINGTON DistRicr SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCI- 
ATION.—On Sunday last the annual scholars’ service in 
connection with the above Association, was held in the 
Cloth Hall, Colne. After tea service was held, the 
devotional part being taken by the Rev. William 
Mathews, and the address given by Mr. John Dendy, 
Jun., of Worsley, from Luke x., 27, ‘‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” Appropriate hymns were sung (taken 
from Hymns and Choral Songs, sent out by the 
Manchester Sunday School Association) very creditably. 
There was not a very large gathering, owing to the 
inclemency of the weather, about 70 persons being 
present. The service was brought to a close by prayer, 
and the singing of the Lord’s Prayer. 


ADELAIDE (SOUTH AUSTRALIA).—The Unitarians of 
this city have been gratified by a visit from the Rev. J. 
Crowther Hirst, formerly of Scarborough, who con- 
ducted the services and preached for the Rev. J. 
Crawford Woods, B.A., on the first two Sundays in 
June. There were large congregations on these 
occasions. Mr. Hirst’s sermons were greatly admired, 
and were described in the leading local journal as ‘‘ very 
eloquent and impressive.” 


BIRMINGHAM: NEWHALL HILL.—On Sunday morn- 
ing last (August 4th) the annual distribution of prizes to 
the pupils of the school, was made by Mr. Thos, Cross, 
when 38 girls and 61 boys were rewarded for punctuality 
and good conduct, in addition to 13 girls who received 
special prizes, presented by Councillor H. Payton, to 
all girls not late or absent the whole year, and two 
prizes given annually by the Rev. Cuckson to the pupil 
in each school that has been longest on the register. In 
the afternoon the teachers of both schools held their 
annual meeting, the chair being taken at three o’clock 
by Mr. John Cross, when the reports of the schools 
were presented, and the superintendents and other 
officers elected for the year. The following are a few 
extracts from the reports:—Boys school, number on the 
register, 257; increase 18 over last year; average attend- 
ance 84 per cent; teachers, 46, but of this number 
seven have leave of absence from school duties for 
various causes, leaving 39 actually engaged in teaching, 
the 39 giving an average attendance of 90 per cent; 12 
were regular the whole year. The parents of every 
pupil absent the whole of any Sunday are expected to 
be visited by his teacher, and the reason given for such 
absence reported on the following Sunday. During the 
year 417 visits have been made, the principal excuses 
given being illness, no clothes, and too frequently 
parents’ account. Inthe savings club there has been 
deposited £113. 18s. 2d., in 2,120 deposits; and 208 
withdrawals, amounting to £117. 19s. 10d. The girls’ 
school numbers on the register at present time 123, a 
decrease of 11 from last year; average number during 
the year 129, giving an average daily attendance of 84, 
or 65 percent. The number of teachers is 18, a decrease 
of two; the average daily attendance 95 per cent. The 
amount deposited in the sayings club was £89. 11s. 5d., 
and withdrawn £96. 3s. 6d. The Rev. J. Cuckson 
conducts a class every Sunday morning of the elder 
pupils. Evening classes are also held during the week 
for sewing and general instruction, conducted by some 
of the lady teachers. At the close of the business a 
very excellent paper was read by Mr. J, Archer on 
‘©The Sunday-school work of the future,” which was 
followed by a very interesting discussion, a hearty vote 
of thanks being passed to Mr. Archer. Votes of thanks 
were also passed to the various officers of the school for 
the past year, and to the chairman for his conduct in 
the chair. 


BeLFast: Domestic Misston.—On_ Saturday, 
August 3rd, the teachers, scholars, and friends of the 
above Sunday school had their annual excursion 
to Clandeboye. The scholars met at the Mission 
House, and the party marched in procession to the 
Holywood and Bangor railway, upwards of forty of the 
youngest children being conveyed to and from the 
station in two drays kindley sent for that purpose by 
Dr. Ritchie, The Grove. A delightful and successful 
day was spent. The whole party, numbering about 
250, returned home fully satisfied with the day’s 
enjoyment, 

ComBER.—On Saturday, July 27th, the Sunday 
scholars, to the number of I10, made an excursion 
to Scrabo Hill. The children and teachers assembled 
at the meeting house at ten o’clock, and, after singing 
a hymn, proceeded to their destination on 16 cars. 
The earlier part of the day was fine, but the rain came 
on about three o’clock and continued for about an hour. 
Notwithstanding the interruption, the games were carried 
on with great vigour, and much enjoyment was ex- 
perienced. A party from Killinchy, consisting of the 
Rey. John M ‘Caw and friends, Mrs. Garrett (so long an 
earnest worker in connection with the school), Mrs. 
Isaac and Mrs, John Andrews, were present. Shortly 
before the time appointed for the return home, the Rey. 
H. A. M‘Gowan addressed a few appropriate words of 
counsel to the children, and the Rev. John Orr, super- 
intendent, thanked the teachers for their labours, and 
congratulated them on the prosperous condition of the 
school, returning thanks also to other friends who took 
an interest in the work. 
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DEVONPORT.—On Wednesday, 31st July, the Christ | 


Church Sunday School went by the S. W. Railway to 
Plym Bridge for their annual outing, Fifty children 


and about forty adults sat down to tea, and the day in | 


this lovely spot was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
DORCHESTER. — Under the head of ‘‘ Dead or 
Sleeping ” we find the following letter in the Dorchester 
Telegram: ** Sir,—A few weeks ago I came to Dor- 
chester from Bristol. Coming from the stronghold of 


Western Unitarianism, and under the influence of a | 


grateful recollection of the ministry of the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, it never struck me that my future home 
would be without a place of worship for Unitarians. 
A day or two after my arrival I made inquiries. x 
first person I asked has never heard of such a denomi- 
nation being in Dorchester; the second seemed thankful 
that my inquiries were in vain; and the third told me 
that ‘some years ago the Unitarians had a meeting- 
house or chapel, but that they were all dead now.’ 
Whether they are dead or not I cannot say. They may 
perhaps be only sleeping.” . . He adds: ‘TI shall be 
glad to communicate with anyone upon this subject, the 
communications in the first instance to be addressed to 
you for VERITAS VINCcIT.” [We shall be glad to 
hand over any such communications sent to us if 
‘* Veritas Vincit”’ will send us his name.|—Eps. U. “7, 

DUNDEE.—/ntroduction of an organ: At a meeting 
of the congregation held on Sunday last, it was intimated 
that Mr. William Speed, having come into possession 
of an organ, had generously placed it in the church, for 
the use of the congregation, for an indefinite time. A 
resolution to acknowledge the gift was moved by Mr. 
David Johnson, and.seconded by Mr. D. S. Hodge, 
and was heartily adopted. Miss Clark, who has for a 
long time played the harmonium most efficiently, found 
little difficulty in transferring her skill to the organ, 
The church finances: The treasurer reported that he 
found the state of the funds for the half-year now com- 
pleted about £15 better than for the corresponding 
period last year. Zhe freehold of the church site: The 
minister has been appointed to make an appeal to the 
friends of the cause, to relieve the local congregation of 
poor people of the annual ground rent of £35. If this 
were done the funds of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association would be set free for other needy places. 
Summer flower service: A very successful and satisfactory 
meeting of Sunday scholars, their parents, and friends, 
was held on Sunday afternoon. In addition to the 
flowers obtained in the neighbourhood, a box containing 
some of great beauty was received on Saturday night 
from the Stockport Bible Class, and of course were 
thought a great deal of both for their own beauty and 
their being symbols of the Christian affections of distant 
brethren and sisters. 

LONDON : AVONDALE RoAD.—The third anniversary 
social meeting took place on Tuesday, D, Martineau, 
Esq., presiding. The secretary of the chapel (Mr. 
Fabritius) offered explanations he had received of the 
absence of Revs, R. Spears, T. Dunkerléy, Jeffery 
Worthington (all of whom were out of town), and H. 
Ierson. Among the visitors was Mrs. Soule, who had 
preached in the chapel on the preceding Sunday morn- 
ing. The chairman, in his address, struck the keynote 
to some very practical addresses on church finance, 
insisting upon the duty of a congregation in the con- 
tribution of its means, according to ability, for the 
proper support of public worship. Mrs. Soule, in the 
course of some exceedingly interesting remarks, pointed 
out the desirability of regularly setting apart something, 
however small, towards the formation of a fund for 
ministerial pay. The secretary, ina most fervid address, 
proved that the congregation, notwithstanding many de- 
mands upon its resources, had not been unmindful of its 
minister, by passing over to Mr. Carter, on behalf of 
the church and friends, a sum of £50, which was offered 
rather as some slight token of esteem than as being in 
any degree a recompense for the time and ability devoted 
to the interests of the church. Among the speakers 
were Rey. J. Martin, Messrs. Davis (Stepney), Bredall, 
Carling, Cox, Fischer, Stephenson, Warren, Whittaker, 
and Miss White. A very cordial acknowledgment was 
made of the invaluable services of the secretary, Mr. 
Fabritius. 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET.—On Thursday, 
August Ist, the tenth annual flower show in connection 
with the Windsor Gardening Society was held. There 
was a good competition of plants, and numerous prizes 
were taken. The geraniums were not quite so good, 
nor the musks so numerous as last year; but the fuchsias 
and some other things were both finer and more in 
number. As usual, Mr, White, gardener to Thomas 
Avison, Esq. (this time assisted by Mr. Morton, 
gardener to George Jevons,. Esq.), judged the merits 
of the various trees. The awards were distributed by 
Robert D. Holt, Esq. (in the chair), assisted by Miss 
Florence Melly, the secretary of the society. The 
meeting was addressed by the Revs. J. Harwood, B.A., 
J. Shannon, and F, Summers, and Mr. White and Mr. 
Currie. Miss Leighton and Mr. R. Robinson favoured 
the company with music.—On Sunday, August ath, the 
annual flower services were held, when the chapel was 
tastefully decorated with_trées, flowers, &c. The Rey. 
J. Shannon preached in the morning, and the Rev. J. 
Harwood, B.A., in the evening, There were good 
attendances. 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN. CHURCH. — As 
another instance of the possibility of practical .‘Reli- 
gious Communion,” in spite of intellectual differences, 
we have to report that during the Rey. J. J. Wright’s 
holiday absence in July, the following gentlemen, who 
take an active part in the public life of Leicester, have 
preached in his ‘place:—Frederick Mott, F.R.G.S.; 
W. Stanyon, Esq., a prominent member of the now 
yenerable and Rey. J. P. Mursell’s (Baptist) congrega- 
tion; and also H. Major, B.A., Sc., the inspector of 
Leicester Board Schools, a Churchman anda Conserya- 


The | 


tive. On Sunday last a beautiful floral service was held 
in the above church, The place was profusely and 
tastefully decorated with evergreens, ferns, and flowers, 
Over seventy bouquets were brought by the children, 
teachers, and friends. The children sang appropriate 
hymns. In the afternoon Mr, Wright gave a special 
address to the children, and in the evening preached 
on ‘‘ Beauty and Utility.” Considering the weather 
there were good attendances and a good collection. 

SAFFRON WALDEN: GENERAL BapTisT CHAPEL.— 
On Sunday the 4th inst., the 167th anniversary of this 
ancient chapel was held, when two sermons were 
preached by the Rey. J. A. Brinkworth. The morn- 
ing congregation was smaller than we anticipated, 
whilst the evening was much larger than last year, and 
the largest we have yet gathered to an extra evening 
service. The afternoon was specially devoted to the 
anniversary of the Sunday school, Quite a number of 
strangers were present at this service. Hymns, 
specially selected, were sung by the scholars with 
ability. Time and tune were well sustained, the 
children winning well deserved praise for their singing. 
Our collections were more than double those of last 
year, or any other collection we have ever taken up 
here. On the 24th July the Dissenters of this town held 
their third amalgamated Sunday school treat, wherein 
all the Sunday schools of our town joined together 
during the afternoon and evening, but we were, as 
heretofore—exc/uded, Being considered non-Christians 
we are not recognised. In the town there is a growing 
sense of the wrong done to us, which is making itself 
felt, and presently it will be— 

Ever the right comes uppermost, and ever is justice done. 
On bank holiday (5th inst.) our scholars and a number 
of the congregation assembed at the chapel at 9 45 a.m., 
and by ten o’clock we were in our waggons. With 
music and singing we started through the town for the 
old manor farm at Sampford, Essex, and received a 
hearty welcome from Mr, and Mrs. Starling, whom we 
repeatedly cheered, Our first care was to have a good 
dinner. Games, amusements, &c., followered. After 
tea, prizes were competed for, Then the scholars 
gathered in front of the residence and sang their anni- 
versary hymns, The warmest thanks of the entire 
company were given to Mr. and Mrs. Starling for their 
great kindness to us. The adult friends say that for 
thirty years they have not spent another such a day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. (South Australia)—Twenty shillings were received 
December 20th, 1876, and 20s, August 5th, 1878; and now there 
stands 18s, 2d. in your favour 


THE BASIS OF THEOLOGICAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. 

To the Editors,—Though Mr. Walters has read the 
paragraph in my paper on which he comments ‘‘over and 
over again,” I hope he will not be at all offended if I re- 
commend him to read it once more, for, while he has 
evidently had no little trouble in reading it, he has but 
mis-read it after all. Asa consequence of mis-reading 
it he has also mis-quoted it, and so made me say what I 
did not say, and what I never wished to say. The 
statement which he professes to quote was made by me 
relatively, but he quotes it as if I had made it absolutely. 
I did not say that the devotional meeting to which I 
referred was an instance of ‘‘ either unmanly suppression 
or downright insincerity.” I said that such was its 
character ‘‘in my way of looking at things.” I used 
these qualifying words with great care and deliberation 
because I wished to speak for myself in particular and not 
for any other man whatever. I still regard the meeting 
in question in the same light. But this does not prevent 
me from believing that Mr. Charles Beard spoke out of the 
sincerity of his heart when he said that that meeting was 
to him ‘‘an occasion of genuine spiritual inspiration and 
uplifting.” All that requires to be done in this case is 
that Mr. Beard should be true to himself, and that I 
should be true to myself. If he and Mr. Walters 
cannot see with my eyes, neither can I see with theirs. 
This is all I need say on the first item of difference 
between my paper and the letter of Mr. Walters. 

In reply to Mr. Walters’s question as to the foundation 
of my characterisation of the attitude of the speakers 
at the St. Thomas’s meeting, I have to say that all 
I said on that point rests on the two latter of the three 
sources of information which he indicates, and on all 
other sources of information which I could possibly get 
at. I read all that I could find on the whole subject, 
on both sides, and I got to know all I could from personal 
talk with all whom I knew who could tell me anything 
about it; and it was upon the information so gained 
that I formed my ‘‘ conviction,” and made my statement. 

Mr, Walters asks, ‘fas one question more,” ‘‘ Has the 
test of Unitarianism been found at last?” I do not 
see why I should be asked a question like this, for my 
paper had nothing whatever to do with it. I donot 
know whether the test of Unitarianism has been found 
or not. I was not seeking any such test. Nor amI 
much concerned as to whether Paul was a Unitarian or 
not, nor as to how many or how few Epistles he wrote. 
These are questions of pure speculation, about which I 
have for some time past been comparatively indifferent. 
Nor do I say what my critic attributes to me with 
regard to the ‘‘early Christian benediction” which he 
says Paul wrote. I have my own opinion as to what 
that ‘‘early Christian benediction” meant when it was 
used by the early Christians, but I cannot look upon 
that benediction apart from its history and apart from 
the meaning -which that history has given to it. No 
matter what it meant with those who first used it, it is 
a matter of common fact that, for long generations 
past, it has been all but completely monopolised by the 


orthodox churches as a distinctively Trinitarian formula; 


vii. Calend., August, Ann., 1714.” 


— Latham, of Wem. 


and I naturally assumed that it was so used by the 
Trinitarian chairman of the St. Thomas’s meeting. If 


I was right in this natural assumption—and I do not 


see how I could be wrong in it—it seems to me beyond 
all question that the Unitarians who followed the chair- 
man in that benediction committed themselves to a 
form of faith which they profess to utterly reject, and 
were thus guilty of insincerity. 
native to this insincerity, I cannot eyen imagine one 
except the “‘unmanly suppression” which I indicated 
in my paper. 
ment,” whether, amid the conflicting answers to the 
question ‘‘What is a Unitarian?” this is the true one: 
A Unitarian is a man who cannot say with Paul, ‘‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all.” 
bewilderment by attempting to fully define a Unitarian, 
but I will venture to remind him that, whether or not a 
Unitarian is a man who cannot join Paul in repeating 
the ‘‘ Apostolic benediction” in question, no honest 
Unitarian can join a Trinitarian in saying that Jesus 
Christ is God, and that what is called the Trinity is a 
fact, and not a fiction, —Truly yours, 


And as to any alter- 


Mr. Walters asks, ‘‘in great bewilder- 


I should be sorry to add to Mr, Walters’s great 


W. MELLOR, 


REV, EBENEZER LATHAM, M.D. 


To the Editors,—Permit me to thank Rev. C. D. 


Badland for his very careful and instructive outline of 
the congregational history of Friargate Chapel. 
expected to find another name on his list of pastors, 
namely that of Rev. Thomas Hill, A.M. (son of Rev. 
Thomas 
presbyterially, 
ton, 
Hill 
sively at h 
preface to his edition of those ‘‘ Greek and Latin 


I had 


Hill, B.A.,.Cantab, who was ordained 
1652, and ejected from Shutting- 
Warwicks.) This second Rey. Thomas 
was tutor and _ preacher (V.D.M.)  succes- 
Derby, Hartshorn, and Findern. |The 


Psalms” which his pupils sang, is dated ‘‘ Derbiae, 
He died 2 March, 
1720. From his name occurring in Mr, Badland’s list 
I presume that, though he lived and taught at Derby, 


he preached elsewhere. 


Ebenezer Latham, the most conspicuous name on 
Mr. Badland’s list, was born 1688, the son of Rey. 
He was educated under Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Benyon, at Shrewsbury, and -priyately 
ordained in his tutor’s house, 1707 or 1708, as Mr. 
Badland, says. Thence he went to Glasgow, and 


graduated M.A. and M.D. His first pastorate was at 


Cauldwell, near Burton-on-Trent. He removed to 
Findern in 1720, and in all probability remained | there 
as a resident till his death, 13th January, 1754. Cer- 
tainly the academy was not closed till 1754. Heseems 
to have been associated with Hill in its management 
from 1714. Mr. Badland speaks of Latham as “passing 
rich with forty pounds a year;” but it must be>remem- 


bered that he had at least two sources of income in 


addition to his stipend, namely, his boarders, and his 
profession as a physician, which he practiséd-at Findern, 
and perhaps in Derby. This combination was more 
common then than now, and commoner still at an 
earlier date. Rev. J. Eaton, M.D., and Rey. Adam 
Holland, M.D,, were well-known Cheshire ministers. 
Latham’s sermons were published in two vols.,.1774, 
with a meagre biographical sketch by Rey. William 
Willetts, of Newcastle-under-Lyne, his brother-in-law 
and former pupil. Rev. Thomas White, who succeeded 
him at Derby, had also been his pupil. His most dis- 
tinguished pupil was Rev. William Turner, of Wakefield, 
who married the eldest daughter of Willetts. Latham’s 
most famous sermon was preached on the death of Rey. 
Matthew Bradshaw, of Kidderminster, 1742.. It sketches 
the characters of some dozen of the recently departed 
Midland ministers, and contains a strong persuasive to 
the establishment and preservation of church records, 
9, Upper Crescent, ALX, GORDON, 
Belfast, Aug. 6, 1878. pets 7 
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| BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A, B. 


Camm will preach. io 3 Bed agciieo 
LONDON: Ken isn Town.—On Sunday, at 1r/and 7, the 
Rey. Robt. Collyer will preach. 1} astiadT 
LONDON: Sramrorp-streEt.—On Sunday the Rey. H. 
Bygrave will preach at 11 and 6 30. tS 
PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at rz, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. John Gow, B.A. 
PLATT.—On Sunday, re-opening services at ira. + > 
SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10:45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach, _ 5 


Birth. 6 ol 


P yshh, ak mtalisti 
PRESTON.—On the sth inst., at 35, Finsbury “Park “Road, 

London, the wife of Percy Preston, a sony OO Ww Sie ee 

° _ + @ + ds my 
Siaeri tery) 
WOODHOUSE—HARDSTAFF.—On the tig nst., at the 
i avement Cha ottingham, | te 
2 my Woodhouse. to Eli 
‘ isiene 


teieer de B.A., John Henry 


Hardsta’ ar 
Deaths, (at 
BARROW.—On the sth inst., in her sgh 
wife of John Barrow, 37, Richmond 
BENNETT.—On the 3rd _inst., at 
Carriage Hill, Paisley, Alfred Po 
William Bennett. an 
MARDON.—On the 2oth of May, x8 
Adelaide, South Australia, H. : 
wife of the late Mr. Edward 
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NITARIAN CHAPEL,, STAMFORD- 

STREET, LONDON, S.E. On 1S tac) 18th August, 

the Rey. HILARY BYGROVE, of Hudson, Mass. “ USS,, will 

angio Subjects: “ The Ministry of Reconciliation,” and The 
eligion of Character.” Service at 11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. 


ENMAEN MAWR.—There is Service every 
Sunday, at 11 a.m., in the coe ee Schoolroom. Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOHN GOW. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, August 18th, Rev. DENDY 

AGATE, B.A., will preach. ‘Morning, at 10 45, ‘‘ Lessons from 
the Sea Fe Evening, at 7, “‘ Going Back.” 


LACKPOOL: BANK STREET.— 
On Sunday next, August 18th. the Rev. A, B. CAMM will 
preach, Morning, ‘‘ The Problem of Suffering and its Solution ;’ 
Evening, ‘‘ Ha lucinations ” 


VER DARWEN: UNITARIAN Sbeciey 
CHURCH.—ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will be 
in the Temperance Hall, Bridge-street, on Sunday, August 1 
Preacher: Rev A. LAZENBY, of Newchurch. Morning 
(childrens’ service), 10 45} afternoon, 33 evening, 6 30. Collections 
after each service in aid of the school funds. ‘Tea provided for 
strangers at a charge of 6d. 


ENDLETON.—Dr. LAIRD COLLIER.— 
On Sunday, August 2sth, the services will be conducted by 
the Rev. ROBT. LAIRD COLLIER, D.D., of Boston, U.S.A,, 
who opened the chapel in June, 1874. Morning at 10 453 Evening 
at 630, All seats free. ‘The offertory. 


ENDLETON.—On Sunday, September 15th, 
the SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL will be held, the 
Rev. CHAS. C. COE preaching. Morning at 10 45, evening 


at6 30. All seats free: the offertory. 
mips tL Lol AYN -'C H U-RIC EH 
COLNE, 


The above Church, which has been recently established, anc 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 

peal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
Ne w Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 


cost is £2,000, towards which A4s430 is already promised, as 
follows :— 
Colne Congregation ......s.sssseeeesevee ee ee es oe H200 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission ...,....++++++++4800 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Savon Ackley 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat . We tyay ae 
Subscriptions already advertised. pkics 12S; ea 
s. d. 


Mr. R. N. Philips, MiP oi.) ese ieedse se eeeceeseee) 510 0 
Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 
ully received by 

Rev, W. Matthews, Derby-street Colne, Minister. 

ie, zy James Hartley, Skin Yard, Coine, Secretary. 

Spencer, hackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer 

ae Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 
Rev. Row Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 
‘Rev. A Icy iy anchester Road, Bury. 

Rev. W. esque, Whitefield, near Manchester. 


Rev. H Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 

SERDARE’ ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
APPEAL, 

Amount eran. advertised..£60. 4s. 4s. d. 
a og aah> aelssina de othineses se ones, 2, 0] 0 
. Whitehouse, Tipton - we en Poreseeev Evel svstericernei OvEa! 6 
+ Thompson, Coseley ....+0++sseseeeeeversrerseenes © 4 0 
W. Grainger, Coseley.. memaiirnd Cera eelople Nac eias sy O: LO} 6 
GR. tee pl Birmingham! (io... .cses. cae oop seiad 31 Q)1O} 0 
homas Martineau, sSTINIe DONG a, es nse peebics eas kaphht., Oo) 40 
PA Birmingham ...... Feeds aaviette te OF) 
Palme, jun., Birmingham’ snide ooipdle sjee'e «syT OYTO *O 
W. Earl, Birming 010 0 
bape aS °o 5 0 
Evers. . Iya 6 
"Ja oh ego nanghal 5/06 
W. P. Greenway, Dudley 200 
a fuerd Merthyr Tye. I 340 
EME las pees’ estes seeclest een Ae 
awards Bea, eae Llanwonno .....ce.060 10 [0 


——— ee 
ASPECTS OF THOUGHT: a Sermon 


before the Provincial Assembly. By J..CAL- 
6 LUNN, | Price ad 
c peters Strand, London, W.C. 


UES 


Lady desires a Situation "as WEEKLY or 
or DAILY GOVERNESS to Young Children, in or near 
Bowdon.—Address M., care of Mr. Smith, Stationer, Oxford- 
street, Bowdon. 


may Gentleman wishes to place his Son, aged 16, 


for six months, in a Gentleman’s family (interna) 4 
London, where, if possible, there is a son of the same age. The 
neighbourhood of Hackney preferred.—Address by letter, with 
full particulars, to F E. F., 6, Craig-y-don, Llandudno. 
yaNes Gentleman, iia has been several years in 
business, has a_small capital at command, desires to meet 
with a PARTNERSHIP in an established business, or a respon- 
sible Situation as MANAGER: unexceptionable references as to 


character and work can be given.—Address JOHN HALIFAX, 
care of Mr. G. G. Walmsley, 50, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., 
will REOPEN School on Friday, the 16th of August, 


ROOK EO Ue EB, KNUTSFORD. 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the summer vacation, 
on September 4th. 


EASIDE EDUCATION, DYSART HOUSE, 
CLEVEDON.—Miss E. MARTIN’S Pupils will Re-assemble 
on Wednesday, September 18. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 
SCHOOL for BOYS will be REOPENED on Wednesday, 
September 18th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


0.1, ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss MORGAN will be 
prepared for the RETURN of her PUPILS on Wednesday, 


September 18th. Prospectus and references forwarded on 
application. 
DUCATION: BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 


receives as BOARDERS Girls attending the Bath High 
School, to whom she gives careful supervision in the preparation 
of lessons, in attention to health, and general training, Pupils 
will return September 16th.—9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


in Aes 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
peal 3 views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 

ev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 

Next Term commences September 6th. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 

Miss WAGNER will be in London from rsth August, and return 
with pupils pe a end of September.—Address 9, Manor Road, 


.Holloway Road, N 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—H. Weston Eve, M.A. 
Vice Master—E. R. Horton, M.A. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM (1878) will begin for New Pupils 
on Tuesday, September 24th, at 9 30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
several other railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or imposi- 
tions. 

Prospectuses may be abthincd from the office of the College. 

ALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


H FIDELBERG tava Braun, Government 
Licentiate in Modern Languages, receives into his family 
a Limited Number of Young GENTLEMEN for Private instruc- 
tion in German.and other branches of a practical scientific educa- 
tion. Pupils also prepared for, and may attend, the various High 
Schools at Heidelberg, under Mr. Braun's superintendence. The 
house is well situate ‘ their isa large garden, and all the com- 
forts of English home-life are provided, References in England 
to E. Bronner, Esq., M.D., 33, Manor Row, Bradford; Chas. 
Schaible, Esq., Ph.D., Professor at the Royal Academy, Wool- 
wich, rot, Gower-street, London}; and John Dendy, Esq,, Worsley; 
Rey. Chas. T. Poynting, Fallowfield; and Wilhelm Kessley, Esq., 
Victoria Park, near Manchester.—For terms, apply to LUDWIG 
BRAUN, Karlstror, Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 


AMPSTEAD: HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 
Classics and English Subjects : 
and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne, German: F, Althaus, Ph.D. French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy : John Bridge, M A., Lond. 


Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing : 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head. Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing : COF. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina "Squire, R.A.M. _ Gymnastics 


and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss Mary Birch. 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F, Squire and the Misses Case. A 
ep is in. superintendence during the day. 
here is a Vanier Class for children citlet: ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
mo ee eohes. 
Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case¥ 


OUNT VERNON '§ HIGH 
N QO TE ION G HsApM 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 
paleo of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science, 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


N DEER! TD GAN CT Or UisS nEL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Messrs. J. A. BRIGGS and P, VANCESMITH, M.A., receive 
the sons of gentlemen as resident pupils, for general education, or 
for special preparation for public schools, colleges, or examinations. 

‘he course of instruction comprises all that is generally under 
stood to constitute a good English education, viz., the usual 
English subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French and German. 
These subjects are all treated with special care, and in accordance 
with the improved methods of modern educational science, In 
view of the recognised importance of Physical Science, some 
branch of it is selected for consideration each term. 

The terms, as stated below, are inclusive of all the above 
subjects. The classes for French and German are taken by Mr. 
Vancesmith, M.A. (Lond. Classical first), whose knowledge of 
those languages has been acquired by actual residence in France 
and Germany. 


SCHOOL, 


Prospectus 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 
Boarders under Ten years of age .......... 42 guineas 
Hy from Ten to Thirteen ............ 5% a 
rie from Thirteen to Sixteen.......... 63 ” 

The only extras are laundress and mending, 1 I “guinea per term 
and the fee for seat at church or chapel. The fees are payable in 
advance, 

The School year is divided into three terms, each consisting of 
13 weeks, and commencing as nearly as possible January artst, 
May 1st, and September 18th. 

Mr. Vancesmith, M.A,, also undertakes the education of more 
advanced _ pupils requiring special preparation for the higher 
examinations. Full particulars ‘on this point will be given by 
letter. The terms, roo guineas per annum, ensure a separate 
room and all the comforts of home life. 

For prospectuses apply, for the present, to Rev. J. A. Briggs, 
The Beaches, Northiam ; or Mr. P. Vancesmith, M.A., 5, Parade, 
Carmarthen. 


| DR eE sin: —The Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 

M.A., RECEIVES as BOARDERS a few pupils for - 
liberal education: two vacancies: terms on application.—The next 
quarter will commence on August 8th. 


ISS BROOKS, 6, Barton Arcade, and 509, 

Deansgate, Manchester is Now CLEARING OUT 

her SUMMER STOCK of Millinery, Straw Hats and Bonnets, 

Flowers, Feathers, Laces, Ribbons, Ties, Gloves, at a Reduction 
of 20 per cent. An inspection is respectfully solicited. 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 


DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarifi 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


malo oherira rit ltd HOUSE, 
9, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find hess every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 
PesRkDd and RESIDENCE for those seeking 


a delightful country retreat by the sea, at this season, may 
be had at Capel Lodge, Folkestone: extensive grounds: house 
overlooks the channel: terms, two guineas a week.—Apply to 
Rev. T Briggs. 


iP ADERAANGILN GS. 
F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 


extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated, 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 


93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borpers, Decorations, Gorp Mou.pincs, PAINTERS’ 
VaRNISHES, &c., &c. 


UCCO.—Wée again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. 


EI. Ocpen & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. 


WAREHOUSE—126 DEANSGATE, 
Manuractory—CORN BROOK, 


‘| MANCHESTER, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


Orange riots-have occurred at Ottawa, in 
Canada, during which a priest’s house was 
attacked and one of the hotels was demolished. 
Many of the rioters were wounded. 

The Protestanten Bond or Liberal Union of 
Holland now numbers nearly ro,ooo members, 
having increased nearly 40 per cent in the last 
fifteen months. There are also more than 
400 “modern” or liberal preachers. 

The German Ultramontanes are making 
common cause with the Socialists in the second 
ballots, and either vote sor Socialist candidates 
or else refrain from voting altogether where a 
Liberal is opposed to an adherent of the Com- 
munistic doctrines. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has had a memorial 
from 115 of; his clergymen in distress at the 
idea of having to marry a Jewess and a 
Christian. His lordship consoles them by 
telling them that if the parties have been 
married at the registrar’s office they are not 
bound to go through the church service. 

On the Bank Holiday the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Baptist Lay Preachers’ Associa- 
tion held its tenth annual conference. In ten 
years its members have increased from five to 
forty. During the past year, it appeared that, 
by these forty accredited preachers, 137 places 
had been supplied; 5,524 miles travelled over; 
830 sermons preached. 

On Tuesday the Rev. George Gilfillan died 
after halfan hour’s illness at the house of Mr. 

Valentine, banker, Brechin, whither he had gone 
‘to officiate at the marriage of a niece. ”Mr. 
Gilfillan preached twice on Sunday in his usual 
health, and as he was of robust and powerful 
frame the news of his sudden death caused a 
great shock in Dundee. 

The seventy-first annual Conference of the 
New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Church was 
opened on Tuesday, in Salford. Delegates 
attended from the New Church Convention in 
America, and there were also present 19 min- 
isters and 68 representatives. ‘The number of 
societies in connection with the Conference was 
given as 63, representing 4,842 members. 

dilate: Palestine Exploration Committee state 
that it is recommended to organise and despatch 
a special expedition, with the object of examin- 
ing, by means of excavation »where necessary, 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and the deter- 
mination by this method of the sites of Caper- 
naum, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and other places 


on these shores connected with the New 
Testament history. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Sandford, Bishop of 


Gibraltar, has—as arranged by the Foreign 
Office — undertaken the Episcopal  super- 


intendence of any congregations, churches, and. 


clergy of the Church of England in Cyprus. 
The Bishopric of Gibraltar. was specially 
founded that the bishop therefore might 
“superintend the British congregations in 
Gibraltar and Malta, and on the shores and 
in the islands of the Mediterranean Sea.” 

Mr. Henry Irving laid the foundation-stone 
of the Harborne and Edgbaston Institute on 
Monday afternoon, and was afterwadrs enter- 
tained at luncheon in the Masonic Hall, 
Birmingham, when he delivered an address 
upon Education and the Drama. Speaking in 
defence of the drama he said that what sensible 
men had to do was not to make futile attempts 
to destroy an institution which was bound up 
with some of the best instincts of human nature 
but to strive to remove its abuses and to 
elevate its tone. 

The Swiss ar€ anxious about the increase of 
divorces in their midst. Recent statistics show 
in Belgium to every one hundred marriages 
there are 0.27 per cent of divorces, in Saxony 
1.19, and in Switzerland 4.92. The Cantons 


compare with each other as follows: Berne, 
5-14; Zurich, 8.87; and Schaffhausen, 14.02. 


One third of all these divorces are obtained 
within five years after the marriage act. To 
one at all familiar with the social and religious 
atmosphere of the Swiss republic, these facts are 
very. suggestive. 

Miss Nightingale’s severe sentence “We do 
not care for the people of India” has soon 


found confirmation where it should have been 


refuted. On the night of the Indian Budget, 
members of the House of Commons made it a 
point to be absent. A Correspondent says :— 
As I anticipated, the attractions of the naval 
review entirely overshadowed those of the 
Indian Budget. The House was a really 
melancholy spectacle, and the proceedings 
which passed in its empty benches were of the 
most dreary description. The House, in fact, 
was a mere ghost of itself, and everything about 
it was correspondingly ghost-like. 
Rae a 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Thoughts on Thetsm, with suggestions towards 
a P ublic Religious Service in harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy. Fifth 
thousand. ‘Triibner, London. 
Tuis is a pamphlet of some sixty pages that 
aims to indicate the path of theological and 
ecclesiastical changes which volumes might not 
exhaust, and which may require long years to 
complete—if ever they are to be worked into 
practise. There would be a reform spreading 
far wider and deeper than that which is asso- 
ciated with the names of Luther, Cranmer, 
Knix; for it would go to recast the entire 
basis, substance, and tone of our theological 
and moral teaching. Cast loose from the 
authorty of old Hebrew and Greek books, this 
reform would aim to gather up all the light 
which modern civilisation and knowledge have 
given to the world, bearing along with it what- 
ever is good and true in the aforesaid Hebrew 
and Greek writings. For although the authors 
of this pamphlet are, in one view, very Radical, 
they are also in another view, very Conserva- 
tive. For instance they say: “It is far from 
our purpose to imply that the religious life of 
our country is incurably diseased. On the 
contrary it is, we believe, sound at heart, 
though not at this moment in robust perfect 
health. Beneath the aberrations and eccen- 
tricities that disfigure the religious sentiments 
of the day, it is yet pervaded by an earnestness 
of intention by a spirit of reverence for things 
deemed sacred, and especially by a conviction 
of the importance of speculative truth, which 
is so justly opposed to a barren blank in- 
differentism—the caricature of genuine philo- 


sophy, and the offspring of universal 
scepticism.”—p. 38. Safar well sounding and 
conciliatory. 


The authors of the pamphlet are not alone 
in fancying that “the religious work, especially 
in England, Germany, and America is in our 
day sadly out of harmony with modern thought 
and the air heavy with coming changes. Not 
yet, however, has the tempest actually burst 
upon us in its fury, &c.”—p. 3. We are 
calmly of opinion that the tempest is not so 
near bursting as the authors suppose. It may 
take a long time yet before the advanced ideas 
of the few can procure the acceptance with 
the many. This is no reason for relaxing our 
efforts, or for desponding of the final result in 
the battle of Truth against Error, but it isa 
reason against the speedy fulfilment of literary 
prophecyings. Take a single instance, from 
one of the most advanced denominations in the 
world, the Independents or Congregationalists. 
Forty years since Dr. Pye Smith, in his book 
on geology virtually conceded the modern 
view—the discrepancy between’ geology, as 
now understood, and the letter of the Genesis 
record. Yet how slight is the impression 
which even this immense concession has made, 
upon the general body of believers who rank 
themselves as Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists. For, grant a few clear and unde- 
niable mistakes in the record, and the high 
claim of plenary infallibility is gone. For our- 
selves, we wish a much fuller measure of 
success than it has acquired to the movement 
promoted by those liberal and enlightened 
Independent ministers—Messrs.-Picton, Wood, 
Wilks, &c. Their proposal to overleap the 
boundaries of sect, to recognise the kinship of 
good men beyond the limits of a theological 


creed may be an augury of what is in the far 
But the general body of Congrega-. 


future. 
tionalists, as shown in their late annual meeting, 


al 


. 2 


is not with these advanced gentlemen, and 
what are these few, however worthy, among the 
thousands of Israel? And supposing the 
volume of Dr. Smith on geology had produced 
its full and legitimate effect on those for whom 
it was intended, this is but a small part of the 
work which has to be accomplished in the 
general mind in order to prepare the way for a 
rational theology, and a radical measure of 
church reform. « As long as the existing 
Bibliolatry endures, it is vain to hope for pro- 
gress. The Bible stops the way, or rather, the 
superstitious notions respecting the letter of 
the Bible stop the way.- The attempt to 
measure the rate of the world’s progress must 
always, in our hands, yield only a vague result. 
Perhaps the progress, though slow and incon- 
spicuous, is greater than appears on the surface. 
We believe progress has been made, and that 
great changes are sure to come at length over 
the religious world, so called. We cannot 
persuade ourselves that our teachers will always 
persevere to repeat on the first day of the week 
ideas and notions that clash with ascertained 
facts and established knowledge ; an end must 
come to this. We do not question the fact of 
progress, but only its rate. 

The authors take their stand on a Theistic 
basis. There is of course no pretence to lay 
down a final creed, nor indeed any theological 
creed. The spirit of reverence is inculcated 
throughout. Prayers for fine weather and 
against potato disease and cholera, and all that 
class of prayers, are discarded. Supplication 
or petition is altogether struck out from ex- 
ercises of devotion; all assumption to tell the 
divine being what he ought to do is set aside as 
irrational, and instead of supplication we have 
the higher form of religious feeling—Aspiration. 
The whole religious anémus of the pamphlet, 
might be condensed into reverence towards 
the Supreme, and service to man, or in the 
more familiar language of Jesus, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, and thy Snead as 
thyself.” ” 

The authors are very strenuous in tie asser- 
tion of their Theism, and they are almost con- 
temptuous towards every form of Atheism, 
Anthropomorphism, Pantheism, and  Poly- 
theism. As this is the soul and centre of their 
teaching, we are presented with the argumenta- 
tive grounds of Theism. ‘The consciousness 
of Infinitude, of the Boundless One, the All- — 
embracing Uncreate, which cannot be thought — 
away, may be said to be God’s intuitional and — 
elementary gift or revelation of Himself to 
Man. . . . Had there e’er been nought, — 
nought still had ‘been, and everything that . 
happens has a cause. Nothing in the Universe 
ever sprang into existence by virtue of its own 
forces. The world reverberates with fully © 
accentuated affimations of the belie’ elief that God 
is, that He is first, and that He rules for. ever. 
The Formless Infinite, the Indivisable One 
changes not position, and is with ut part or 
passion. What then, it may be asked, is our 
conception of this indistructible element of 
thought? We reverently answer, $ hat which — 
is, and is A Pure Ens, of “which egree is 
unthinkable.” It is not manifold or plural and 
of time; but simple or singular d_ eternal. 
It is always Infinite, never inde 
nor less, not better no wors 
immediately afterwards added, 
that there is in man the abidi 
of an ever present Dei 
of old, perhaps correctly 
and of whom, in his Being, 
that we have no mental im 
ception.” In this way is de 
doctrine of Theism. Some 
nothing could exist at 
something is the Fo 
without change, Bie 
pure ens without 2 
are told man has an” 
whom yet he doe not. 
any. mental _pictt 
hensibility of God 
allow; but the app 
affirm as a bas at me 
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what is called Intuition. We prefer arguing 
from undeniable adaptations from the order 
which we see in the universe, that for this order 
and the adaptations there must be adequate 
cause or reason. ‘The abiding consciousness 
of Deity which is claimed for man, cannot be 
universal and constraining, else there would be 
no Atheists. Yet there is a considerable 
number of men who declare that they have no 
consciousness of Deity, either abiding or fleet- 
ing. Moreover, it is open to an Atheist to 
contend that even granting this consciousness 
of the Infinite to be, in some way or other 
- generated in the human mind, that is whether 
the idea rises intuitionally or experientially, 
yet he is not driven from his lines of defence. 
An Atheist may concede an eternal something, 
but the well known question regards the nature 
of that something, its qualities or attributes. 
An eternal chaos would answer to the descrip- 
tion of an eternal something. But is that 
something intelligent or otherwise—powerful, 
wise, good? ‘This is the interesting portion of 
the Theistic argument. To present us with a 
God of whom we know little or nothing, of 
whom we never can know anything, who is to 
us only the Formless Infinite, who is neither 
hefe nor there, without emotion, therefore 
without sympathy for man—this formless, 
colourless, emotionless Divinity advances us 
- but a very little way towards a practical avail- 

able Theism. There is no trace yet of a 
Moral Governor of the Universe, far less of 
paternal Deity. It may turn out that a remorse- 
less logic shall leave us no other God than the 
_ Formless Infinite, without emotion; but in 

that case the old God of our affections and 
emotions will have vanished from the universe. 
_ An Fternal Infinite may be still granted to us, 
but the question of over-mastering interest is, 
the character of that Infinite, the qualities, the 
attributes. Are we justified in ascribing to 
such a Deity, so apprehended, any. moral 
character in owr sense of the word moral ? 

Having cancelled almost all the attributes 
usually ascribed to God, is it worth while to 
_ contend for such a shadow of a Deity—the 

Entotionless, Formless, Infinite? Surely the 
_ human mind needs more to rest: on, more for 
- its trust, its reverence, its affections. If we are 
answered that no more can be allowed us, that 
this and no more is the outcome of the Bible 
of the universe and human reason studying the 

same, then we say Theology is a sealed book 

and no human mind can read therein. Mr. 

Beard is quoted (p. 12) as substantially con- 

ceding this, when he says, “I. believe that, in 
regard to theology proper we know very little, 
and never shall know much more. The being 
__ of God entirely overtops and surrounds and 

_ overwhelms and floods and drowns our facul- 
mortiesd” i>. 

We must not in all fairness omit to state, 
that notwithstanding the bareness of the onto- 
logical argument, the authors throughout 
assume government by divine laws, a moral 
government of the world, and paternal Deity 
in accordance with the loftiest spirit of Christ- 
- ianity. This is put into the conclusion, but it 
is not in the premises, ; 

_ Quitting this controversial ground, the object 

of the pamphlet is to suggest “the ideal of a 
religious service in agreement with modern 

_ science and philosophy, and in harmony with 
the feeling of reflective and devout minds.” 
_ On p. 44 we have a programme of the proposed 
order. It is highly probable that not a few of 
the clergy in all denominations would be 
__ willing to adopt something like the order indi- 
cated if they could obtain the assent of their 
congregations. It may be not so much the 
ogressiveness of the teachers, as the apathy, 
ndifference of the people that is chargeable 
he existing backward state of our public 

5 ser ‘The wholesome reverence 
orms makes most people pevling to 
w fangled theories and to quit 
"still it is jmaavellbiaa! t bate 

ing interest as Religion 
, “ongregations should accept 


. 


stead of demanding the 


been reach 
YY o ‘votlo Dy; 


=: 


' | heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy will be 
done,’ What else can-we say? The other 


of discouraging free thought and inquiry, the 
preferable way would seem to be, to offer the 
freest range to the freest thought, to invite 


the severest scrutiny, because religion, in | 


so far as it is true, can take no harm, but must 
come out of the fire, like gold, purified the 
more. In the new proposed order of reli- 
gious service the authors suggest nothing very 
revolutionary, nothing subversive, nothing 
that ought to alarm the most conservative of 
religionists. Only let the teachers of the people 
be persuaded that practical religion is the 
highest thing, and that controversial theology 
and dogmas, even if they are true, are yet 
subordinate—this alone will be the beginning 
of a great reform. Difference of theological 
opinions might be a slight evil, if only the 
wicked demons of illwill, bigotry, and un- 
charitableness were expelled from the minds 
of men. Such difference might give scope to 
the exercise of candour, liberality, and kindli- 
ness. Sects and sectarianism would be no 
evil if they were stripped of the spirit of illwill 
and persecution. All religious men of the 
varying creeds and churches might consider 
themselves as friends and brethren engaged in 
acommon warfare against ignorance, mental 
slavery, sin, and human misery in every form. 
A partial clearance would thus be made, and 
a field opened for further progress. We might 
in due time come to have the benefit of the 
best lights and the highest inspiration of the 
best minds among us. And this common 
benefit would be given out by our religious 
guides, not controversially and for any purpose 
of sectarian proselytism, but lovingly, in a 
generous spirit, as feeling that it was contri- 
buted toward the common treasury of good for 
the human race. The authors of this small 
work ona subject of transcendant interest have 
done their part to hasten this consummation. 
It remains to be seen whether they have struck 
the right keynote of the age, or whether they 
will be as a voice of one crying in a wilderness, 
like many other sweet and powerful voices that 
have preceded, dying away and leaving no 
trace behind. A. F. MacponaLp. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


Si AYE Re bo LAW: 
REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 

WHEN I obey them, laws help me; when I 
disobey, they hurt me. Thus prayer may set 
me in new and higher relations to God, so as 
utterly to change and grandly to elevate my 
character. When by spiritual, aspiring prayer 
I reach out after God, I comply with the 
conditions of spiritual health and_ strength. 
If I open my shutters toward the east, the 
morning sun will shine in. It will shine, any 
way, but will do me no good unless I obey the 
conditions of its shining on me. So, if I open 
the windows of my soul toward God, the light 
of his divine truth and life will shine in. In 
this spiritual realm, it is knowledge and 
obedience to divine laws and conditions, 
precisely the same as in the material. It is 
one God and one order in both. Study and 
work, these are material prayer; and prayer is 
spiritual study and work. ‘I will therefore 
that all men pray everywhere.” 


For what are men better than sheep and goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, having hands, they lift them not in prayer, 
Both for themselves and those that call them friend? 
For so our whole round earth is every way 

~ Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. ON THE 

LORD’S PRAYER. 
In a letter to the venerable Saint of Linlathen, 
Thomas Erskine, the venerable seer of Chelsea 
wrote, under date February r2th, 1869: “Dear 
Mr. Erskine, I was most agreeably surprised 
by the sight of your handwriting again, so kind, 
so welcome! ‘The letters are as firm and 


honestly distinct as ever; the mind, too, in 


spite of its frail exvzvonments, as clear, plumb- 


‘up, calmly expectant, as in the best days ; right 


so ; so be it with us all, till we quit this dim 
sojourn, now grown so lonely to us, and our 
change come! ‘Our Father, which art in 


¥ 


| night, in my sleepless tossings about, - which 


were growing more and more miserable, these 
words, that brief and grand prayer, came 
strangely into my mind with an altogether 
new emphasis, as if written, and shining for 
me in mild, pure splendour, on the black 
bosom of the night there, when I, as it were, 
read them word by word, with a sudden check 
to my imperfect wanderings, with a sudden 
softness of composure which was much unex- 
pected. Not for perhaps thirty or forty years 
had I once formally repeated that prayer ; nay, 
I never felt before how intensely the voice of 
Man’s soul it is, the inmost aspiration of all 
that is high and pious in poor Human Nature, 
right worthy to be recommended with an 
‘After this manner pray ye.’” 
ee ee 
JOTTINGS. 

The Mennonites believe in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, but hold that it is 
unscriptural and therefore wrong to use the 
words “person” and “ Trinity” in expressing 
their faith. 

Go forward as far as we might, we should be 
sure to find the truth and grandeur of the past 
still meeting us. God does not leave things 
that are very precious in his eyes to be long 
forgotten. ‘The things that have been said 
remain, if they were said truly andnobly. We 
go backward because we find that men who 
spoke in times past said things a long way 
ahead even of present times; and so we continue 
to pick up our Homer, read our Plato, study 
our Aristotle, and shall continue to read the 
words of Moses, Isaiah, and Christ.—Zvhe Rev. 
Dr. Lellows. 

When I was a younger man than I am now, 
talking with a good orthodox friend, he said to 
me: “‘ My friend, the one thing that you need 
is a good dogma.” JI remember that when Sir 
Walter Scott came to die, as he lay upon his 
bed, speaking to his son-in-law, Lockhart, he 
said to him, “Be a good man, my dear, if 
when you come to lie in this place you would 
feel your soul at rest. Be a good man.” -I 
have always thought that between the two Sir 
Walter was wiser than my friend. I have found 
the good life to be sounder and better than 
the good dogma’—George William Curtis, at 
American Unitarian Festival. 

It is customary to think of the old Masters 
as only producing gigantic oil pictures, and to 
imagine from the number of works ascribed to 
each that they used to dash them off with a 
lordly ease, but a collection like that récently 
exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery will teach 
all who hold such an opinion a very different 
state of things. It will show them that the 
greatest of these great men made study after 
study of arm, or foot, or head, before they 
began their picture, and that their studies 
extend to all the minutiz of dress or ornament, 
landscape or flower, and are worked with a 
delicacy and patient industry which could 
hardly have been surpassed by a monk illuminat- 
ing his psalter. And it will also show this very 
significant fact—that the work was a labour of 
love. Not for fame, nor wealth, but for real 
love of their art, did most of these men work 
and live.— Spectator. 

The reign of Truth, of Law, of Rights, of 
Universal Love, shall gain upon ignorance, 
superstition, falsness, delusion and crime ; these _ 
all the more decreasing as those increase, till at 
last Religion shall come to the light of Divinity 
shining in Humanity, or the God_ within, 
answering to the God beyond in a victorious 
Reconciliation. The best conception of God, 
is that which exerts the best regulative influence 
upon life ; the best conception of Christ is that 
which is productive of the best character ; the 
best conception of Religion is that which is 
most powerful to bring us into harmony with 
the Universal Law of the world in which we 
live. Not miracles then, not Incarnation, not 
Atonement, not Resurrection, in the sense of 
past ages do we need to-day, but Miracles of 
of Truth, Incarnations of Virtue, Atonement of 
Repentance and redemption of time, resurrec- 
tion of slain or arrested Manhood, from the 
graves and degradations of falseness, sloth, and 
base and ignoble living,— Christian Register. 
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QUIET WORK. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Onze lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson, which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 
Of toil unsevered from tranquillity, 
Of labour that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 
Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail when man is gone, 


Ghe Anitarian Heraly. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1878, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


reveal its beauty and its power. 
WiLiiAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


MR. McALESTER ON NON-SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 

In a sermon on “ Christ-our Master,” the Rev. 
C. J. McA.ester recalls the history of the 
term ‘ Non-Subscription” among the Presby- 
terians of. Ireland. Mr. McALESTER points 
out that such a term may have a proper use, 
without being made to mean absolutely that 
nothing is to be subscribed to; and he illustrates 
his case by comparing the use of the term 
non-juror, which has a definite historical refer- 
ence, and was never intended to imply that 
the non-juring clergy would swear to nothing. 
They had their name from their refusal to take 
the oath of allegiance. So a non-subscribing 
Presbyterian in Ireland was simply one who 
refused to sign the Westminster Confession, as 
a document of merely human authority. There 
was no inconsistency in his being ready to con- 
fess his faith in the sufficiency of Scripture, as 
a book of Divine Authority, and his allegiance 
to Christ as the only King and Head of the 
Church. 

We have no desire to raise again a con- 
troversy which has come to an issue, greatly as 
we regret the issue in itself. But without 
saying anything to provoke a new strife of 
words, we may give utterance to two reflections 
suggested to our minds in reading Mr. 
McALESTER’s Afologia. The first of these is 
that while Mr. McALeEsTer justifies the 
position retained by himself and his friends 
in the Non-Subscribing Association, he 
appears to overlook the circumstance that the 
principle of non-subscription has found a 
historical place elsewhere than in Ireland. 
The tradition of the Presbyterian succession in 
England and the constantly avowed principle 
of our Unitarian and Free Christian Societies 
has been that of Non-Subscription in the wide 
and general sense of the term. When the 
Free Christian element was admitted to the 
Irish Association, it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that the Non-Subscribing Presbyterians 
of Ireland desired to associate their own expe- 
rience with that of other Free Christians, and 
to embody along with their view of non- 
subscription, that which was notoriously the 
view of other Unitarians. Non-subscription 
has never meant that one believed in nothing, 
or made no profession of his opinions. It has 
meant what was so well put by Mr. GasKELL 
in the gentle and earnest tones of his jubilee 
sermon, when he said :—‘‘Coming hither as a 
young and untried man, no pledge of any kind 
was required from’ me as to my belief, but I 
was left, as would that all ministers of the 


Gospel were, perfectly free to set forth what 
approved itself to me as right and true.” We 
were rejoiced to notice that at the last induc- 
tion within the bounds of the Northern Presby- 
tery of Antrim no doctrinal questions were 
proposed, the principle of non-subscription 
being thus acknowledged in the sense usual 
among Unitarians, and not in the limited sense 
in which it applies to the Non-Subscribing 
Association. 

Our second remark is that however that 
Association may justify itselfin adhering to ¢ > 
terms of the day in which it originated, there 
cannot but be a growing difficulty in its con- 
tinuing to do so. The “sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture” and the “sole Headship of Christ” were 
phrases to denote the right of private judgment 
in a time when decisions of Church councils 
were enforced upon all Christians or Presby- 
terians. The motto, “Christ the only King 
and Head of the church,” had special reference 
to the connection of Church and State. In 
the North of Ireland it meant, as it did quite 
recently in Scotland and earlier in England, 
that the Head of the British Empire was not 
Head of the Church. Such a historical refer- 
ence, however, offers more hindrance than 
help amid the controversies of a later day. It 
was with quite another significance than their 
original one that both phrases—‘“‘the Headship 
of Christ” and “the Sufficiency of Scripture” 
appeared in the recent debates of the Non- 
Subscribing Association. The former phrase 
was not, in this case, equivalent to a protest 
against State interference in questions of con- 
science; nor was the latter employed for the 
purpose of vindicating the right of private 
judgment. Perfectly new issues had arisen 
since the origin of the Association. It has, 
therefore, become impossible to take up the 
old language with its primary reference; while, 
on the other hand it is inconvenient and even 
delusive to attempt adapting such terms to the 
questions now agitated. The “Sufficiency of 
Scripture,” when once private judgment is 
admitted, ceases to have any distinct meaning. 
It does not express the authority of Scripture, 
still less its zzfallibility. In point of fact the 
phrase has fallen out of general use. Its 
historical reference alone remains—without 
any present application. The term ‘ Headship 
of Christ,” again, cannot be introduced into 
modern discussions without raising difficulties. 
Orthodox Dissenters would not unnaturally 
feel shocked that their own motto should be 
so abused. ‘Christ alone King” was the cry 
of freemen who held their conscience before 
Gop only. ‘To take their words and apply 
them to such reverence as we may owe to one 
under Gop would be to yield up the very 
banner of Protestantism to the minions of the 
Scarlet Lady. We need not inquire what 
diversities of opinion would be aroused among 
ourselves by any attempt to gather suffrages 
for such phraseology in a statement of our 
principles. As we have already said we look 
upon the position of affairs in Ireland as 
altogether a temporary one—one which has the 
single good feature of rendering peace possible, 
while all parties may spend themselves in those 
good works which come of faith and lead to 
mutual esteem. 


SIN MAKES HELL. 


WHILE many voices are crying aloud against 
the old doctrine of punishment endlessly 
inflicted, and many are crying aloud for its 
retention as a part of God’s Goverment and of 
divine revelation, it may be that the line of 
the New Church, or Swedenborgian teaching, 
suggested by the following extracts from a 


sermon of the Rev. L. P. MERcER, will be 
found wise and timely :—“‘ We cannot run away 
from our sins, for they fix their consequences in 
the spiritual organism whose functions they 
pervert. Affections and thoughts and deter- 
minations are attended with variations in the 
organic substances of the soul, and these 
variations are by habit made permanent. Where 
you sowed your seed, therefore, there will your 
harvest be, in the soul itself. Lhe 
violinist who took great trouble to procure 
some pieces of an old violin to mend his own, 
assigned as the reason that the very vibrations 
of the music of many years had altered the 
quality and susceptibility of the wood. It is 
certainly so with the human spirit which has 
vibrated to the harmony or discord of life. 
The effect becomes lasting and permanent. It 
takes on in itself the form of the affections, 
passions, purposes, which have most powerfully 
and continuously played upon it. The 
law works on whether we heed it or not; and 
what we sow is growing where we sow it, unto 
the reaping. We cannot choose ow to live. 
We cannot stop willing, we cannot stop think- 
ing. Life comes by influx to every man; he 
cannot refuse it; he can only say how he will 
use it. When it enters into his will, he be- 
comes conscious of it as if it were his own. 
He has no choice but to determine it to the 
accomplishment of some desire and thought, 
good or bad. And by every desire and every 
thought, whether we think of it or not, we are 
sowing for a spiritual harvest which we shall 
reap in the soul here, carry with us into the — 
hereafter, and make the groundwork of 
ou existence there. . . . Two radically 
different kinds of life lie before us, and not 
even the Lord himself can choose for us. And 
the outcome of it is equally plain: ‘What a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ Life is 
within us and this world is before us ; the one 
spurring us on to deeds, the other furnishing 
the opportunity.” } 


The late Mr. Samuel Ralls, of Peovil. 


THIS gentleman, whose sudden decease was 
chronicled in a recent number of this journal, 
was born on January 31st, 1810, and until about 
the age of fifteen received his education from the 
Rev. David Hughes, after which he became 
apprenticed to a respectable firm carrying on a 
large drapery business. Previous to his entrance 
upon that line of life, however, a very strong wish 
was expressed by the Rey. Samuel Fawcett, 
founded upon his observation of the lad’s aptitude 
and spirit, that his studies should be continued, 
with a view to his regular preparation for the 
ministry at» York. His surviving relatives, an 
uncle and aunt—his own parents having died in 
early life—thought it best for him to engage in 
trade, a decision formed, we believe, largely from 
the consideration that a Nonconformist minister, 
as well as a Church of England curate, might not 
unfrequently be brought face to face with many a 
claim, impossible of being met, and pressing in a 
pecuniary point of view. fi? 

When he was about seventeen years of age a 
Sunday school was first opened at Vicarage-street, 
Yeovil, into the work of which he heartily entered, 
and where he continued his teaching and active 
usefulness. until his departure for. London. 
Residing there for a year or two, he went to live 
at Framlingham, in Suffolk, where he brought to 
the cause of Education and of Liberal Christianity 
the same earnestness which he had shown at 


for Sunday evening worship, where he 
conducted evening service up to the ti 
final removal to Yeovil; his employers re 
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their business thither in consequence of the 
extension of the Bristol and Exeter Railway to 
that town. There at all times he was to be found 
faithful to his convictions, and untiring in his 
unselfish efforts to spread the religious principles 
which inspired his own earnest work. To him it 
is due that the chapel at Yeovil has been kept 
open ; his life seemed bound up with it, and to 
the very last its interests lay next his heart. The 
circumstances amidst which his religious pro- 
fessions threw him from time to time were doubt- 
less often calculated to damp a less buoyant spirit 
than his own, and yet every now and then it was 
his happiness to find some seed of good sown by 
himself in past days to have taken root in good 
ground, and many a letter from those whom he 
had taught to read, write, and cypher, and who 
had caught somewhat of his spirit and influence, 
did he receive from distant quarters of the globe. 
Soldiers, sailors, railway porters, tradesmen— 
these were the kind of people who owned his 
helping hand, acknowledging that but for him 
they would never have been able to write home 
to their friends at all. 

An instance or two may be mentioned as giving 
point to what has been already written. A 
policeman, met by the brother of Mr. Samuel 
Ralls at Lynn, expressed his gratitude for all the 
good advice and instruction given to him, through 
the advantage of which he rose to the rank of 
sergeant, and is now a superintendent in the 
county of Dorset. Again, some five and forty 
years ago a person educated at Vicarage-street 
Sunday and night school left the town, and from 
a position in New York which he has won for 
himself ever has remembered his debt of hearty 
thanks for that success in life which he attributes 
entirely to the training he enjoyed under Mr. 
Ralls, for years sending back to England the 
American Unitarian and Universalist papers. 
Other instances might well be added, but enough 
has been said to prove the real good done, and 
the effect of the testimony borne by one who, like 
Samuel Ralls, was ever found trying to do what- 
ever service to his fellows he might be able to 
render them, that so he might be blessed with the 
thought that he had faithfully striven to leave the 
world better than he found it. His end was 
sudden, but with the bright conviction that to the 
soul of man death is but transition. The reverent 
spirit of our friend would have been the first to 
acknowledge that “the Lord’s appointment is the 
servant’s hour.” 


IRISH NON-SUBSCRIPTION: WHAT 
IT MEANS.* 
TOWARDS the end of the seventeenth, and early in 
the eighteenth century, we find certain Protestant 
Dissenters in Dublin and the north of Ireland, 
generally in their church government Presby- 
terian, who had ceased to regard as at all 
authoritative the standards of particular churches. 
Their great study was the Holy Scriptures ; not 
a few of them were learned expositors of its sacred 
teachings, and some of them were among the 
ablest defenders of Divine Revelation at a time 
when Deistical writings were most widely cir- 
culated. Their distinguishing principle was thus 
briefly expressed: “The Scriptures our sole rule 
of faith.” They put aside Pope and prelate, 
council and synod; and against all opponents 
they took their stand on the great principle— 
“One is our Master, even Christ.” The Confession 
of Faith drawn up at Westminster, and adopted 
by the Church of Scotland as their standard, was 
also the Confession of the Ulster Presbyterians ; 
and we can easily understand how those.who had 
embraced broader views of Christian truth would, 
for themselves and for their brethren, plead for 
more liberty than the Presbyterians generally 
were disposed to allow. Hence the controversy 
which for a length of time was waged, and hence 
the organisation of a distinct body in Ulster in 
1726, which took the name of “The Presbytery 
of Antrim,” . . . It is easy to see why this 
section of Protestants took the name of Von- 
Subscribers. Candidates for license and ordination 
were generally required to subscribe the West- 
minster Confession as the confession of their 
faith ; against this practice they protested, and 
they sought to enlarge the liberty of the church 
by discountenancing and opposing a practice 
which, as they felt, impugned the great principle 
of the sufficiency of Scripture, and raised into an 
unjust importance an interpretation of Christian 
doctrine drawn up by men as fallible as them- 
selves. Look for a moment at that term “ Non- 
Subscriber.” Some have been disposed to think 
that it means one who subscribes nothing, and 
moreover who, although he may belong to a par- 
ticular church or congregation, means to be free 
to believe anything or nothing, or at any rate to 
make no profession of any belief whatever. Even 
if, very loosely taken, the term might be so under- 
stood, it would thus imply, in connection with any 
| “Txtract Hom a vermon by Charles J. M‘Alester, on ' Christ 
our Master,” 
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church, a positive absurdity. There is no church 
whose members have not some distinct belief, and 
though it is true they may not subsc:ibe that 
belief, they nevertheless acknowledge it. I put 
out of consideration the few eccentric persons, 
recently termed Agnostics—they might in plainer 
English be called “ Know-nothings ”—who hang 
on to certain churches and societies, but who can 
have no real connection with them; and I also 
pass over the Secularists and Atheists, who are 
not associated in churches, and who can have no 
worship. Worship is an essential element in 
every church. We can suppose a church which 
is not Christian—it may be purely Theistic; but, 
if so, its members would not hesitate to profess 
(I do not say subscribe) belief in a God; and thus, 
inasmuch as they do profess some opinion, even 
these “advanced” thinkers would, on their own 
showing, have no claim to be called Non-Sub- 
scribers. But every such term, as it arises in the 
history of opinions, has a distinct meaning, which 
must be determined by the circumstances in 
which it has originated. At the time of the 
Revolution, when James the Second had abdicated 
the throne, and William and Mary were crowned 
as sovereigns of these kingdoms, a certain portion 
of the Episcopal clergy, who believed in the divine 
right of kings and the duty of passive obedience, 
refused to take the oath of allegiance, and hence 
they were called Won-jurors. Now this term did 
not mean that they would take no oath, that in no 
case would they swear—they were not Quakers ; 
they would, no doubt, if occasion required, testify 
on oath to what they knew to be true ; but they 
would not swear allegiance to the new rulers, and 
hence they were designated “ Non-jurors.” The 
word “ Protestant” does not mean one who pro- 
tests always and against every thing, but one who 
protests against certain assumed authority in 
spiritual matters. And it is just so with the term 
“ Non-subscriber.” We must interpret it histori- 
cally, and give it the definite meaning which 
belongs to it. There is happily no difficulty in 
determining what the meaning is. ‘ Non-Sub- 
scriber” is simply one who accepts the Scriptures 
as his sole rule of faith, and refuses to subscribe 
the Westminster Confession, or any other com- 
position which assumes to interpret what the 
Scriptures teach. Such a composition may be a 
very valuable help, and it may contain much 
important truth ; but Non-subscribers will not 
accept it as authoritative, or place it on a level 
with that Scripture which it seeks to illustrate and 
explain. 

Several bodies of Presbyterians in Ireland, 
possessing separate jurisdiction, but agreeing on 
the great principle of non-subscription, determined 
to form themselves into an association, which was 
formally organised in the summer of 1835, and 
took the name of ‘‘ The Association of Irish Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterians.” The basis on which 
they thus associated was “the acknowledgment 
of allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ as the only 
King and Head of the Church,” and “the main- 
tenance of the great principles of the Reformation, 
namely, the sufficiency of the Scripture, the right 
of private judgment, and the rejection of human 
authority im matters of faith.” This basis seems 
to embody the very essence of Christianity, while 
at the same time it presents to us in the simplest 
form the principles—and the only true principles— 
of Protestantism. Christ the King and Head of 
the Church—under Him we acknowledge no 
human leader; in Him we have the exposition 
of divine truth, and He is our only Master. In 
such an acknowledgment there would be no 
meaning if we did not receive Him as divinely 
sent. The Sacred Scriptures we receive as con- 
taining the Revelation which we have in Christ. 
In the interpretation of those Scriptures we claim 
the right of private judgment, and thus differ from 
those who feel themselves bound to receive what- 
ever the Pope or the Church may dictate for their 
acceptance. We reject all human authority, 
whether in the form of Creed or Confession, 
whether emanating from Pope or Prelate or 
Presbytery. In the recollection of power which 
has been wielded by human leaders, to the great 
injury many times of the cause of Christ, and in 
the consciousness that the beautiful simplicity of 
gospel truth has been injured by the superstition 
which in a darker age rested upon it, and by the 
errors which in the course of time crept into it, 
we seek to come directly to Christ, and to look to 
Him and reverence Him as our only Master. 

Within the last few years the Association was 
rendered more comprehensive, under the im- 
pression that some who might not be in church 
government Presbyterian but yet in faith Christian, 
and in principle thoroughly Protestant, might 
unite with their Presbyterian brethren in helping 
on a cause which owes its value not to any parti- 
cular form of church government, but to its great 


‘principles of Christian truth and Christian free- 


dom ; and there was added to the original title 
of the Association—“ and other Free Christians.” 
Some appear tothink that by this addition to the 
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title the principles of the Association were altered, 
and that the door was thus opened for any who 
desired to join it, no matter how loosely ‘they 
might hold the Christian faith, no matter though 
they should attach little value to Revelation, 
though they should be not so much Free Christians 
as free thinkers. For such an opinion there is 
no shadow of foundation. The Non-subscribing 
Presbyterians are free, inasmuch as they reject 
human authority in matters of faith ; their freedom 
does not depend on their being connected in 
Presbyteries, although from that connection they 
think they derive much help in their churches. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


SOFTLY, oh! softly, the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care ; 
Sorrow and care did they often bring nigh thee ; 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are washing the ocean ; 
Nearer each day to the pleasent home light ; 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion ; 
Under full sail and the harbour in sight ! 

Growing old gracefully 
Cheerful and bright. 


Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling ; 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest ; 
Past all the currents that wooed thee unwilling, 
Far from the port of the land of the blest. 
Growing old peacefully ; 
Peaceful and blest. 


Never a feeling of envy or sorrow, 
Where the bright faces of children are seen ; 
Never a year from their youth wouldst thou borrow, 
Thou dost remember what lieth between. 
Growing old wealthily ; 
Gladly, I ween ; 


Rich in experience that angels might covet ; 
Rich in a faith that has grown with thy years ; 
Rich in the love that grew from above it ; 
SoothIng thy sorrows and hushing thy fears. 
Growing old wealthy ; . 
Loving and dear, 


Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve ; 
Many a face at thy kind words has brightened, 
“It is more blessed to give than receive ! 
Growing old happily ; 
Blest, we believe. 
—The Christian Globe 


THE WORKHOUSE WOMAN'S STORY. 
BY BEATRICE A. JOURDAN,. 
How long have I been here did you say, 
ma’am ?—a year and ten months, come Tues- 
day. No, I’m not so very old, but, you see, 
downright crippled with rheumatics, owing, as 
I think, to my having had to stand at the 
wash-tub in a thorough draught, one place 
where I worked. Comfortable? Oh yes, I’m 
very comfortable, thankful to be in an infirm 
ward, and not among the able-bodied; thankful, 
too, to have a clean place to live in, and a tidy 
little bed to lie on—a bed fit for a duchess 
a’most. Of course, we’ve our squabbles among 
us, but I keepa civil tongue in my head to 
these old ladies as I don’t care about. I just 
pass the compliments of the day with them, 
that’s all. Oh, I’m fond of reading, very, and 
as pleased as can be to get hold of a book, 
but I never had much learning myself, and I 
think that has made me value it the more. I 
was left a widow early, rather, and if ever a 
woman did work hard for her son I did for my 
Dick, for I was determined he should have a 
good education. None of your charity schools 
forme! No, I sent him to a real good one, 
where he mixed quite with grand young gen- 
tlemen. It didn’t answer so well as I hoped, 
for it put high notions into his head without 
making a great scholar of him after all. Still, 
when he left school he could write and cast 
accounts beautiful, and I got him a place ata 
tea grocer’s, where his master trusted him like 
as if he’d been his own son. He took to 
smoking early, and went about a good deal with 
gay companions above him in station ; I found, 
too, he was often short of money, since for 
weeks together he would bring me nothing for 
his board, but I thought young men would be 
young men, and seldom complained of or 
questioned him. I was so afraid, don’t you see? 
too much afraid, I nowthink, of seeming cross to 
him, and thus of driving him from his home. 
Still I must own I had often a hard struggle to 
make two ends meet, and this was particularly 
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the case with me when that long frost begun, 
nigh upon eleven years ago. We in London 
haven’t Had the like of it since. ‘There was ice 
on the river and on the canals, and ice—such 
thick firm ice they said—on the “ ornamental” 
of the Regent’s Park. It was there my Dick 
went every moment he could spare, oftener in- 
deed than I thought he ought to, for he was 
downright mad after the ice, and so was all his 
young friends. One day—a day I shall never 
forget, no never—I was cleaning up my place a 
bit, and crooning to myself the while, “‘ Nearer 
my God to Thee,” which somehow Id got 
into my head, when in comes my boy, quite 
early, swinging a pair of skates in his hand. 
* Hollo, mother,” says he pretty sharp, ‘‘ what 
are you up to now? humming and buzzing for 
ever! you'll be turning into a bee next, you 
will!” ‘‘ Dear me, Dick!” says I, “going on the 
ice at this time of day? Can your master 
spare you?” ‘Old Kippins ain’t my master 
any longer,” says he, ‘We’ve quarrelled !” 
“Along of your skating,” said I, “bother it, 
then !—or is it something worse!—oh, Dick, 
I’m afraid it is.” He looked at me and I at 
him, and I saw his face was as white, ma’am, as 
your handkerchief, but just at that moment in 
bounced a fellow-lodger with a cut finger for 
me to bind up. She was a person Dick could 
not abear, and while I was attending to her I 
heard him rattle out some silver he kept in a 
teapot on the mantel shelf, and then, before I 
could stop him, he was gone! I hardly know 
how it was, but somehow his manner had 
frightened me, so, as soon as I could, I put on 
my bonnet and went down to the park, telling 
myself I’d see for once what a fine figure he 
cut on the ice. I was standing on the suspen- 
sion bridge, trying to make him out from among 
the crowds below, when all of a sudden there 
was an awful crash, and sucha shriek, ma’am! 
shriek, shriek, shriek, hundreds of voices all 
shrieking together! The ice had _ broke 
through, and people were drowning right and 
left. I think I turned faint, at first, but soon I 
was pushing my way along the shore, looking 
at the poor bodies that was being brought by 
degrees to land, some dead, some hard at 
death’s door. Not one of them was my Dick, 
but I knew he might be lying, like many 
another mother’s son, deep in the water under 
the ice where he could not be got at. I was 
took home, at last, by some good Christian 
folks, and I couldn’t help hoping I might find 
my boy waiting for me, but he wasn’t there, 
ma’am, enly instead of him I found Mr. Kip- 
pins, in a fearful fume, too full of his own bad 
news to think much of mine! He’d come to 
tell me he’d sent away Dick at a moment’s 
notice, because hed just found out he had for 
many months past been robbing him—he 
thought altogether of about twelve or fifteen 
pounds. My Dick as I fancied so honest! I 
wouldn’t believe it till he’d brought sure proof, 
and then I’m sure my heart trembled just as 
much as Eli’s did, as we read of in the Bible. 
That he should have done such a wicked thing. 
and just after be drowned, and I never know 
he was sorry even; oh, it did seem dreadful! 
They said that his body was not found, but I 
made sure nevertheless, he was drowned, and 
for years I never held up my head. Once I 
thought I’d pinch and scrape so as to pay Mr. 
Kippins back, but I found I couldn’t manage it, 
and after that I sank the more. I got lower 
and lower in the world, for folk didn’t care to 
employ a poor, dull, broken-down sort of body 
like me, and as my rheumatics grew worse I 
began to see there was nothing before me but 
the “house, I’m afraid I was selfish enough to 
wish to die first, not knowing the great joy and 
comfort that was in store_for me, thank God ! 
One November evening I, to save a candle, 
was sitting in the dark in my underground 
kitchen—as poor a place as ever you see, 
ma’am, but it was all I could afford—I heard 
my own name called, and went to the door to 
see what I was wanted for. My landlady was 
speaking to some one—an old man, I thought, 
for his step, as he came down the stairs, was 
very slow, and his voice sounded hoarse-like as 
he said, “I don’t think this can be the Mrs. 
Rice I want, her name’s Hannah Rice.” “I’m 


Hannah Rice,” I cried, “who is it? who?” 
“Mother!” says he, ‘it’s your own old boy ;” 
and the next moment Dick had got his arms 
round me, and I round him, and we were 
standing together kissing and crying for joy. 
But at last he broke away from me, and sunk 
down into a chair, and began to cough—oh, 
most fearful! ‘Not ill, my boy?” said I, 
running to him. “Yes,” said he, ‘but I’ve 
got through my journey all the way from 
Liverpool, and have ferreted you out—thank 
God for that!” I hurried to fetch a candle, 
for I wanted to look at him, and while I was 
striking a match he says, in such a sweet, sad 
way, ma’am—‘“ Ah, mother, there wasn’t ‘a light 
in the window for me.’” ‘ Always in my heart, 
my boy,” says I; “‘there’s been one always 
burning in my heart. But I never thought 
you was living, Dick. I fancied you was 
drowned.” ‘I meant you to think so,” he 
said. “I didn’t go on the ice at all that awful 
day, and when I heard of the accident I cut 
away—TI suppose you know why?” I told him 
I did know, as well, leastways, as I could 
speak, for I’d lighted my candle by that time, 
and I saw as plain as could be he had come 
home to die. I think he saw me a-looking at 
him, for he tried to smile and brighten up 
a bit; and then he told me he wouldn’t 
come back—no, nor write to me, even— 
till he had made up the money—every penny 
of it—he had wronged Mr. Kippins of. 
He pulled out his purse, and showed me 
that the whole sum was there, fifteen pounds, 
in three bank notes; and then he said 
he would take ’em on the morrow to Kippins, 
and meantime would I find him a lodging, for 
he was tired a bit after his journey, and couldn’t 
go about very well? ‘Tired! he was some- 
thing more than that, and I couldn’t help 
crying again to look at him; but still I was 
very thankful and happy as my own boy had 
come back—not to me only, but to his Father, 
who was taking him to His own home in 
heaven. He'd had a hard life since he’d left 
me, working for the most part in the Liverpool 
docks. He’d gone there in the first instance, 
and had got employment of a rough kind, for 
having come as a stranger without any char- 
acter he couldn’t, of course, be nice. But 
he’d a trifle with him besides the fifteen pounds, 
and I took a room for him in the house where 
I was living, and was with him, thank God! 
till he died. Was he sorry about me, did you 
say? Oh, yes, as far as I'd let him; but I 
told him I was very happy now, and you know 
sick folks has their fancies, ma’am, and I do 
think he’d got that fifteen pounds more in his 
head than he had me. Mr. Kippins was out 
of town we found, ma’am, not likely to be back 
for a fortnight, so Dick kept the notes under 
his pillow, and often in the night time when he 
got worse, and I sat up with him, I see him 
a-feeling for them to make sure they was safe. 
No, it wasn’t very long, it was sooner than I 
thought ; praise the Lord for it ! for the doctor 
I called in could do nothing to relieve him, 
and he suffered a good deal at last, though not 
so much as many. ‘The night before he died 
he says to me quite sudden, ‘‘ Why, mother, I 
thought there was a bee in the room.” He 
was wandering a bit at the time, I think, but 
presently he went on: “TI used to call you a 
bee once, you was always humming hymn 
tunes, mother. I wish you’d sing me a hymn 
now. ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ I should 
like best, you was a rare one at that.” I felt 
at first I couldn’t sing it, but I tried and got 
on better than likely ; but when I come to the 
words— |. 


Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise— 


he stopped me. ‘That'll do,” says he, ‘another | 


time ———” and after this he never spoke again, 
though he held my hand and pressed it strongly 
less than half an hour before he died. I’d got 
a little into debt those last few days, and as 
soon as the funeral was oyer I sold off my bits 
of things and come in here. Oh, and about 
the bank notes? Of course, I gave them to 
Mr. Kippins. How could I have borne myself 
else? He was a good deal surprised when he 
saw ’em, and touched too, but he took ’em. 


| Why shouldn’t he? They was his right, and 


as he didn’t know much of me I didn’t care to 
tell him how hard up I was. Bless you, ma’am, 
I behaved honourable! You’re very good to 
say so, but I did my duty, nothing more. I 
don’t deserve no praise, and you can’t think 
how happy I am, really and truly, for I have 
God to trust in always. I know my Dick is in 
His hands, and I am looking forward to meeting 
my dear boy by-and-by in Heaven. 


THE VALUE OF SMILES 


Carry the radiance of your soul in your face. 
Let the world have the benefit of it. Let your 
cheerfulness be felt for good wherever you are, 
and let your smiles be scattered like sunbeams, 
“on the just as well as the unjust.” Sucha 
disposition will yield you a rich reward, for its 
happy effects will come home to you and 
brighten your moments of thought. Cheerful- 
ness makes the mind clear, gives tone to 
thought, adds grace and beauty to the 
countenance. Joubert says: ‘ When you give 
give with joy and smiling.” Smiles are little 
things, cheap articles, to be fraught with so 
many blessings to both giver and receiver, 
pleasant little ripples to watch as we stand on 
the shore of every day life. They are our 
higher, better nature’s responses to the emotions 
of the soul. 
Let the children have the benefit of them : 
those little ones who need the sunhine of the 
heart to educate them, and would find a level 
for their buoyant natures. in the cheerful, loving 
faces of those who lead them. aa 
Let them not be kept from the middle aged, 
who need the encouragement they bring. — 
Give your smiles also to the aged. They 
come to them like the quiet rain of summer 
making fresh and verdant the long, weary path 
of life. They look for them from you who are 
rejoicing in the fullness of life—Zhe Chrestian. 
—— ee ee 
THE KENT AND SUSSEX UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. ef 
THE sixty-sixth annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Horsham on Wednesday week. There 
was a large attendance, mainly of Sussex people. 
The old chapel, surrounded by its spacious and. 
well-filled graveyard, and clothed in its rich gar- 
ment of ivy, spoke to the heart of the perennial 
life and freshness of nature, and of the fleeting 
character of human existence here on earth. 
THE SERVICE 
was held in the morning at 11 30, the Rey. T. W. 
FRECKELTON conducting the devotional part. 
The preacher was the Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, 
who took as his text Matthew xxi., 12—“ Jesus 
went into the temple of God and cast out all that 
bought and sold.” It was an earnest and eloquent 


plea for true spiritual life in the churches, and 
dealt with what the preacher called the four 

outward- 
In the first 


of church life—inwardness, 


. freee, 


the inner life” who laboured nobly for th 
of religious liberty here in England, and 
foundations of national life on the other : 
the Atlantic ; and we must be true to o1 
A true church needed a fiery spirit, | 
the fervour which Unitarians seldom 
and the beauty of inward mysticism, in 
these might blend and harmonise in 
thus give it the highest power for good in 
THE DINNER, 
The dinner was excellent. Owing, how 
the visitors being more numerous th; 
expected, late comers had to be sea 
extemporised table, and had what one 
called a scramble to secure what they 
the sustenance of the outer man. |S 


en 


_ from Mr, Collyer’s lips, and he thought that if 
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well, if not as “merry as a marriage bell,” at least 
with that friendly social spirit which gives toa 
meeting the stamp of almost family life. 

The usual loyal toasts having been given in 
graceful terms by the CHAIRMAN (C. Ellis, Esq.), 

The Rev. E. R. GRANT, the secretary, read the 

‘annual report of the Society, from which we give 
the following :— 
REPORT. 

Your committee have no great success to record—no 
miserable failures to report. No new mission has been 
started, and no old chapel has been closed. The story 
for the year is simply one of steady work, for the most 
part quietly and faithfully done. Your committee call 
attention to the fact that out of over twenty chapels in 
the counties of Kent and Sussex, there are only some 
five Sunday schools. Little is done to interest the 
children, whilst the young people of our congregations, 
having nothing to do, too often drift from us, being 
attracted by the greater energy and warmer sympathy 
of other churches. It is not the province of your com- 
mittee to advise the different societies in this matter, 
but they cannot be blind to the fact that the congrega- 
tions having Sunday schools are the strongest and best 
in the district. Your committee, however, are glad 
that there are signs of improvement. One school has 
been opened during the year at Lewes, and another is 
to be opened at Brighton. The long-entertained pro- 
ject of building new schools and class-rooms at the back 
of the church at this latter place is being carried out, 
and the work in progress will no doubt be completed in 
a few weeks. The congregation at Brighton is spend- 
ing on thissome £600, and though a large part of this 
amount is subscribed, further help is still needed, and 
will be thankfully received by any member of the 
building committee.—Ashford: The movement here 
continues to prosper. Thesuccess, though not great, is 
of a steady and promising kind. Last year there were 
only twenty children in the school, this year there are 
over forty. The evening congregation in the winter 
months ayerages from 100 to 120. The Mutual Im- 
provement Society has been unusually successful. A 
Sunday-school library has been established and is work- 
ing well amongst the children. Subscribers to the 
chapel funds increase slowly in numbers, but only for 
small amounts. There is little hope of the congrega- 
tion becoming self-supporting for some years to come, 
still there is a probability of much greater local aid in 
the immediate future. Canterbury: The services here 
haye been continued through aid generously given by 
the students of the Manchester New College. Your 
committee made a small grant towards defraying the 
expenses of these services, and hope that their successors 
will be able todo more. Sattle and Northiam: There 
is nothing special to report of these places except that, 
labouring under great disadvantages, the chapels are 
still kept open for worship, and with as much success as 
could be expected under the cicumstances. Your com- 
mittee have forwarded a grant of £18 made by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.—Ditchling: 
Mr. Robert Turner writes :—‘‘We have finished the 
alterations and repairs required in our chapel, and have 
been enabled, through the generosity of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the Kent and Sussex 
Association, and some other friends, to do more than 

‘we at first contemplated, the total amount of subscrip- 
tion being £120.” They hope to continue their weekly 
service through the coming year.—Chichester: The 
affairs in this place are a little less hopeless than last 
year. Your committee has tried in various ways to call 
attention to the fact that something must be done 
towards re-opening the Baffins Lane Chapel, or that it 
would probably soon be lost to us altogether. On 
account of the executive of the Southern Association 
being so much nearer to Chichester, the whole matter 
will be handed over to them in the future.—Zay 
Preachers: Your committee are indebted to several 
laymen for services they have so willingly and generously 
rendered in the absence of some of our ministers, 
especially Mr. B. A. Igglesdon, of Dover, for his 
repeated services at Ashford.—A/oney Matters: As in 
former years, we are greatly indebted to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for its very generous and 
continued liberality. The total income from all sources 
for the year just past has been £278. 17s. 11d. The 


balance in hand, including the Sittingbourne subscrip- | 


tion, is £54. 4s. 
At the close of the report the CHAIRMAN said 
he should deviate somewhat from the usual course 
for the convenience of the visitors, who would be 
more anxious to hear Mr. Collyer than to listen 
to business speeches, and might be unable to stay 
long enough to hear both. He should therefore 
ask the Rev. J. Hill, of Chichester, to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Collyer before moving the 
adoption of the report. 
Mr. HILL, in proposing the vote of thanks, said 
that on no occasion had he been more gratified 
than with the sermon of the morning. The 
reacher was not a stranger among them, for he 
had lived in their memories and their hearts ever 
since his former visit, and they were all delighted 
to see and hear him again. He only wished that 


some of the doubting and indifferent of our local 
congregations coul 


have heard the words of 
s and encouragement which had fallen 


that gentleman could be cut up into half a dozen 
ee ce and distributed through the country 
many of those who are now dead to the power of 
liberal faith would be speedily brought to life. 


Mr. I. R. Mort, of Birmingham, seconded this 


resolution, and told an amusing story of how he 


> 


i. 


was mistaken for Mr. Collyer after one of the 
services at Essex-street Chapel seven years ago. 

The Rev. R. COLLYER, in replying, said it was 
embarrassing to be taken for “another fellow,” at 
least under some circumstances. When he was 
crossing to England this time a gentleman came 
up to him on the steamer and said—‘ Excuse me, 
sir, but you look very much like Mr. Beecher ; I 
always thought Mr. Beecher a handsome man, 
but when I was introduced to him some time ago 
I found he was not nearly so handsome.” This 
was the kind of humiliation he had to bear on the 
boat. Happily, however, in being taken for Mr. 
Mott, or in Mr. Mott’s being taken for him, his 
experience was of an agreeable nature, for it 
showed that he must be up to the average. Those 
present had no idea of what a sweet and good 
thing he felt it was to be among them. It was 
impossible for them to be so deeply touched as he 
was, for they could not have his blessed memories. 
He well remembered with what feelings of joy he 
had come among the English Unitarians on his 
former visit, and the seven years which had 
intervened were full of pleasant and grateful 
recollections of the reception they gave him then. 
With tears in his heart, if not in his eyes, he often 
talked it all over with his wife as they sat by their 
own quiet fireside at Chicago. And there was not 
only their kindness at the time of his visit to keep 
this flame of tenderness burning in his heart, 
there were also their noble words, their generous 
sympathy in the hour of his great distress. When 
his church had been burnt down, and hope seemed 
to die in his heart, they had flashed their words 
of brotherly sympathy across the ocean and lifted 
him above doubt and fear. For this he thanked 
them ; it was the grateful remembrance of this 
which made his present visit so peculiarly pleasing 
to him. So far as liberal principles were con- 
cerned, he was glad if his words seemed calculated 
to strengthen them in the minds and hearts of 
those present. It was only a question of time. 
He had no doubt of the spread of our faith ; it was 
the highest expression of God’s truth, and must 
prevail. Having uttered a graceful and touching 
eulogium of Mr. Brooke Herford, who wished, he 
said, to be tenderly remembered by all his English 
friends, “ Brother Collyer” sat down amid a storm 
of applause. 

The CHAIRMAN, who is also the treasurer of 
the Association, now read the balance sheet for 
the year, and moved the adoption of the report. 
They were doing good work, he said, especially at 
Ashford, but they could do more if friends would 
entrust them with larger means. In concentrating 
their efforts at Ashford they had acted wisely, he 
thought ; and he believed they had been fortunate 
in their selection of a man to place there, for Mr. 
Moden had evidently made his mark in the town, 
as well as done much towards building up a good 
permanent congregation. 

Mr. WATERFIELD, of Brighton, seconded the 
adoption of the report, and expressed his satis- 
faction with the work that was being carried on 
in the district. The report, if not all they could 
wish, was at least very satisfactory in comparison. 
The spread of liberal principles was very slow, 
owing to the antagonism which they on all sides 
encountered. This was the case in Brighton, and 
it was doubtless the same elsewhere. If, however, 
they could only get more of Mr. Collyer’s views. 
and especially his hopeful tone, engraved into 
them, they would be able to fight a more earnest 
battle and make more progress. 

The Rey. R. C. DENDY moved a vote of thanks 
to the British and Foreign Association for their 
liberal aid, without which it would have been 
impossible for the local society to carry on the 
work they were doing. This was seconded by 
Mr. EDWIN ELLIS, of Guildford, who spoke of 
the wisdom with which the London committee 
distributed the funds entrusted to them. The 
Guildford people, for instance, having done all 
they could to swell their chapel building fund, 
went to the British and Foreign for help. But 
the committee said, “No, you must go and do 
something more for yourselves,” and this was the 
right thing. It put people on their mettle. Still 
he and his friends could not do all that was needed 
themselves, and they meant to make another appli- 
cation for help, whether they got refused or not. 

The Rey. H. IERSON said Mr, Ellis seemed to 
approve of the reftisal of the London Committee, 
and yet he was going to make another application. 
He‘could only say that if the Guildford people 
presented a good case it would sure to command 
the active sympathy of the committee, who were 
always guided by the merits of the cases brought 
under their notice. He had heard the report 
read with a good deal of interest. It showed, 
together with the spirit of the meeting, that there 
was something like a unanimous verdict of opinion 
as to the value of the work at Ashford. He 
attached great importance to the Chairman’s 
remarks on the subject. Their Association had 
evidently counted the-cost before they began the 
work there, and were prepared to wait for results. 


They were not of those who enter upon a scheme 
one year and throw it aside the next. He did 
not believe in the rose-water statements which 
were sometimes made in annual reports. The 
one just read took a sensible view of things. 
There was nothing flashy about it, no pretension 
of brilliant success, but a feeling of cheerful yet 
cautious hopefulness ; and this was what he liked 
to see. He was pleased with what was being 
done at Canterbury. The state of the congrega- 
tion there was a representative case. This was 
not the only instance in which the steadfast few 
who valued Unitarian services had great difficulty 
in maintaining them, and he thought the young 
men of Manchester New College were deserving 
the highest commendation for the trouble they 
were taking to keep it up. It would be gratifying 
to the tutors to know that the services of the 
students are highly appreciated by the Canterbury 
people. He hoped more funds would be forth- 
coming for carrying on this good work, and 
perhaps the authorities of Manchester New 
College might be induced to help in supporting 
services which could not but prove of value also 
to the preachers themselves. In conclusion, he 
said he fully agreed with the framer of the report 
as to the value of Sunday schools. In his opinion 
they were most important auxiliaries in building 
up congregations. 

The Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON also responded. 
As far as he understood the policy of the British 
and Foreign Association Committee, they were 
anxious, he said, to help those who wished to 
help themselves. They meant work, and were 
doing it. What they wanted was to go to the 
forefront, and Mr. Collyer had struck the right 
note in his sermon when he urged this upon them. 

The Rev. H. S. SOLLY, of Padiham, proposed, 
and the Rev. W. A. CLARKE, of Guildford, 
seconded, a resolution expressive of the satis- 
faction felt by the Association with the work done 
by Mr. Moden at Ashford, to which the latter 
replied; and then the Rev. A. F. MACDONALD, of 
Lewes, moved a resolution indicating the high 
esteem in which the Association regard the 
services rendered to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty by the late Earl Russell, which was 
seconded by Mr. CLINTON, Chairman of the 
Aldershot School Board, who said that, judging 
from what was now taking place, our civil and 
religious liberties were likely to be curtailed. 
What we wanted was not merely civil and 
religious liberty, but civil and religious equality. 

Mr. WARREN, of Brighton, moved the appoint- 
ment of the committee for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. Woops, of Horsham, preposed a hearty 
welcome to the visitors present. Mrs. SOULR, of 
the United States, responded to the latter, and 
spoke of the long distance she had come to 
encourage and help her co-religionists in Scot- 
land. She was delighted to be at the meeting, 
where she had refreshed by the spiritual food 
they had afforded her. 

Mr. BLESSLEY proposed, and the Rev. W. H. 
ELLIS seconded, a vote of thanks to. the friends 
at Horsham for their kind and hearty reception. 
The Rev. T. W. SCOTT, the minister, replied in a 
brief and thoughtful speech, in which he eulogised 
the tact and power of the Secretary, Mr. Grant, 
for having succeeded in getting so good a man as 
Mr. Collyer to come among them. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, with a suit- 
able response, brought to a close one of the 
happiest and most successful Unitarian meetings 
ever held in the South of England. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


LONDON. 


REV. ROBERT COLLYER AT KENTISH TOWN. 
ON Sunday last this church was crowded both morning 
and evening to hear the Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, 
and amply were all repaid by the. sermons—full of words 
of wisdom, with here and there a pathetic anecdote or a 
touch of humour which tended to more deeply impress 
the minds of those who heard them. Both services were 
conducted in a truly devotional spirit, the singing being 
given with heartiness and force. The choir sang, with ex- 
cellent taste, an anthem at each service—‘‘ O taste and 
see that the Lord is good,” and ‘‘ Hide thy face from 
my sins.” Different parts of the church had been 
decorated with flowers and ears of corn, and collections 
were made in aid of the church funds. The text in the 
morning was Psalm cxxxi, 2—‘‘ My soul is even as a 
weaned child.” From this exclamation of the 
Psalmist Mr. Collyer gave a sketch of David in his old 
age, thinking over the past; but now as the old man sits 
singing this psalm, all the troubles of his past life are 
forgotten, and he is peaceful and tranquil ‘‘as a weaned 
child.” God weans us for what is higher and better, 
and this was just as true now as it was in David’s time; 
all joy comes through sorrow. Some touching recol- 
lections of his own yearnings and longings for the old 
home in Yorkshire, when he first went to the far west, 
were introduced. In the evening the texts were Job 
x, 21—‘*‘ Before I go whence I shall not return, even to 
the land of darkness and the shadow of death,” 
and John xiv, 1, 2—‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me.” It 
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would to many of us, he said, be a sore trouble to be 
out of the body and lose all the pleasures of this life; to 
the oldest of us life is very dear, ‘‘ Life—a poor thing it 
may be; but mine own, I want to keep it. The animals 
go from the world without longings for the higher life; 
man’s life is different. Have we not a right to demand 
another life? The thoughts of Jesus present a key 
to the problem; the truth in Christ ever the simplest 
and best. We believe in him not because he was God, 
but a man, like ourselves, thoroughly human, and 
entering into the joys and sorrows of every-day life. 
If we believe in him, then we know enough to keep 
us from trouble. We lose nothing if we are true, 
says Jesus, for we are transformed and transfigured.” 
Each discourse was closed with a beautiful extempore 
prayer. 
BELFAST UNITARIAN MISSIONARY 
MEETING. 

THE annual sermons on behalf of this Association were 
preached on Sunday, August 11th, in the Church of 
the Second Congregation (Rev. J. C. Street’s) Belfast, 
by the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., of London. The 
devotional service was, in each case conducted by the 
Rey. J. C. Street. The sermons, which were charac- 
terised by vigour of thought, tenderness of expression, 
and clearness of reasoning were on ‘‘ Seeking for and 
finding the Living God,” and ‘‘ The Lord’s Controversy 
with His People.” The preacher was listened to with 
the greatest attention by most interested audiences, and 
the collections amounted to nearly £42. Mr. Voysey’s 
visit will long be remembered with great pleasure.— 

The report of the annual meeting came to hand too 
late for insertion this week. We are glad to note that 
Mr. Vere Foster has offered £400 to build new schools 


NoticeE.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down. 


AINSWORTH.—On Sunday afternoon last, by special 
request, the Rey. Ephraim Turland delivered a lecture 
on ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Incarnation,” in review of a 
published sermon by the Rev. J. M. Stott, M.A., of 
Blackburn. There was a large congregation. 

ARDWICK.—The Rev. E. C. Towne has resigned the 
pulpit at this place, and will terminate his ministry in 
three months. 

BLACKPOOL.—On and after next Sunday, Mr. Hopps’s 
new book of hymns, chants, and anthems will be used 
by the congregation in this town. 

BANBRIDGE.—The children, teachers, and friends of 
the Sunday school held their annual excursion on 
Saturday, August roth. At half-past twelve the young 
people assembled at the meeting-house, and after singing 
a hymn, and joining in a prayer offered by the Rev. F, 
McCammon, proceeded to the railway station en route 
for Mr. John Smyth’s field, and there enjoyed them- 
selves. About five o’clock the children were agreeably 
surprised at the sudden appearance of two beautiful 
balloons, Mr. D. M‘William superintended the athletic 
sports. After tea, the Rev. F. McCammon proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Smyth for the use of the field, 
and the Rey. H. T, Basford asked the children to give 
a hearty ‘‘three times three,” which was promptly 
responded to. 

FLAGG, NEAR BuxTON.—On August 3rd a tea 
meeting was held at this place, when, notwithstanding 
the very stormy day, 90 persons were present. After 
tea a very excellent concert was given by the choir and 
friends from Friargate Chapel, Derby, which proved a 
complete success, the chapel being crowded by a 
delighted audience. The Flagg friends feel under great 
obligation to the Rev. C, D. Badland, Mr. Wibberley, 
and others, for the exertions they made to make the 
concert successful. Mr. Allen, a member of Flagg 
congregation, added to the evening’s enjoyment by 
giving a solo on the violin with great skill. Great 
credit is due to the ladies of the congregation for the 
manner in which the tea was got up. 
Sheffield, was voted to the chair. There were present 
several gentlemen who had either helped at the Sunday 
services or contemplated doing so, and by most of whom 
short but very earnest and effective addresses were 
delivered—namely, Revs. R. E. Birks, C. D. Badland, 
M.A., A. M. Rodgers, Messrs, J. Green, G. H. Bassano, 
G. Rencastle, C. Wibberley, Luke Pollitt, and J. Rush- 
worth. Rey. A. M. Creery and others were prevented 
from attending. On the following day anniversary 
sermons were preached by Mr. Woollen, when the 
weather was again most unpropitious. The attendance, 
however, in the afternoon was 45. The service was 
rendered attractive by the excellent singing of the 
Northampton choir, who had kindly given their services. 
In the evening a service of song was given, which con- 
sisted of selected readiigs from the Scriptures, and 
beautiful singing by the Northampton choir, illustrative 
of the birth, work, temptation, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. The service was a repetition of what 
our Northampton friends had given in other places, and 
was very impressive. It was appreciated alike by the 
aged and the young. There were 60 persons present, 
exclusive of the choir, The collections amounted to 
over £2. The proceeds of the concert will be given to 
the chapel fund. On Monday there was a_ very 
pleasant pic-nic to Monsal Dale, friends from Great 
Hucklow joining. 

Kinoc’s Lynn,—On Sunday evening last the second 
annual flower service was held in the Free Christian 
Church. The Rev. Barnard Gisby delivered a discourse 
on ‘The Aisthetic Culture of the Mind.” The con- 
gregation was exceptionally large, and the floral offerings 


Mr. Woollen, of 


for the patients in the Lynn and West Norfolk Hospital 
both many and beautiful. Ferns and plants for decora- 
tive purposes were generously contributed by Messrs. 
Green, Barton, and A, P, Allen. This is the only 
service of the kind which is conducted in the town, and 
it will not be very surprising, considering surroundings, 
if it remains to us an everlasting religious monopoly. 
“* Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 

LONDON: KENTISH TowNn.—A funeral service was 
held in the church on last Sunday afternoon, being in 
memory of three members of families connected with 
the school. The service was solemn, as befitted the 
occasion, with hymns and appropriate portions of the 
Scriptures. The address was given by the superin- 
tendent, who showed how we ought to place implicit 
trust and faith in our Father, who is all-loving, merciful, 
and tender in His dealings with us; and that of our 
present sorrow comes future joy; and counselling those 
present, both old and young, to copy the life and 
example of Jesus Christ in their own daily lives, and so 
become true children of God in all things. The service, 
which was about an hour in length, concluded with the 
playing on the organ of the ‘“ Dead March in Saul,” 
while the scholars and friends quietly left the church. 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—At the 
recent floral service, conducted by the Rey. J. J. Wright, 
in the afternoon a prominent feature was the distribution 
of certificates gained by successful competitors in the 
recent examination conducted by the North Midland 
Unitarian and Presbyterian Sunday-school Association, 
This school, as in former years, has again come off 
victoriously, being far in advance of any other school in 
the number of certificates gained in proportion to the 
number of pupils. The senior class (mixed), conducted 
by Miss A. E. Haddon, subject, ‘‘ Lessons in hymns,” 
gained 6 first and 4 second class certificates; only one 
failed. The first class boys, taught by Mr. J. Cooper, 
subject, ‘‘ Astronomy,” gained 4 first and 2 second class 
certificates; none failed. The second class boys, taught 
by Mr. F. Bowles, subject, ‘‘ Life of Martin Luther,” 

ained 4 first and 2 second class certificates; none failed. 
Third class boys, taught by Miss A. Riley, subject, 
‘* Life of Martin Luther,” gained 5 second-class certifi- 
cates, only one having failed. Fourth class girls, subject, 
‘Lessons in Religion,” conducted by Mr. S. Mayne, 
gained one first and one second class certificate, four 
having failed.—The congregation and friends held their 
annual picnic on Bank Holiday, in the grounds of Mr. 
Walker, Birstall Hall, The early portion of the day 
was spent in various ways according to the tastes of the 
visitors. Tea was prepared for about 150 under the 
welcome shadows of two magnificent old oaks. After 
tea, other amusements followed, and then the party 
gathered together under the before-mentioned trees, 
where a few words of thanks were spoken to Mr, and 
Mrs, Walker for their very great kindness in throwing 
open their beautiful estate. The Rev. J. J. Wright then 
informed all round that it was under the old oaks they 
were now standing that the Free Christian Church had 
been started. 

Lrewes.—On Tuesday, the 3oth ult., Mr. J. Shelley, 
on behalf of the congregation worshipping at the West- 
gate Chapel, presented Miss A. Duplock, who has for 
several years kindly and gratuitously assisted at the 
organ in the above place of worship, with a handsome 
marble mantel clock and an illuminated address, ex- 
pressing their heartfelt thanks and high appreciation of 
such services, and wishing her every happiness on her 
approaching marriage with Mr. W. B. Funnell, of The 
Retreat, Newick. The wedding took place on the Ist 
inst. in the chapel, in the presence of a very large 
assembly, the Rev. A. F. Macdonald, M.A., officiating. 
As the bride entered the chapel the hymn commencing 
** When on her Maker’s bosom” was sung by the choir, 
and at the conclusion of the ceremony Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March” was played. The chapel was 
decorated very tastefully with choice flowers and ferns. 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET DOMESTIC MISSION. 
The pupils of the day and Sunday schools, with their 
teachers, numbering about 300, and accompanied by 
the members of the band, had their annual treat, through 
the kindness of friends of the Mission, on Friday, the 
gth August, at Sefton Park. The weather was very 
favourable, and the party arrived in the park about two 
o’clock, conveyances having been provided for the 
younger children. The afternoon was spent pleasantly 
at football, cricket, dancing, racing, skipping, and 
various round games. A bountiful tea was provided. 
When the evening drew on the party collected together 
and sung several pieces. Each child, before leaving, 
received a bun. 

NorwicH.—The Octagon choir and Sunday-school 
teachers, about sixty in number, had a delightful excur- 
sion to Wroxham on Tuesday week. The weather was 
rather showery, but a much heavier rainfall would have 
been required to damp the spirits of the party. Ie 
Chamberlain, with characteristic liberality, placed not 
only his barn and grounds generally, but also his yacht, 
at the service of his neighbours. Nothing could have 
been more enjoyable than the sail to and upon the Broad, 
unless it were the walk to the station through the 
glorious avenue. 

Newry.—The annual excursion of the Sunday school 
and Band of Hope in connection with the First Presby- 
terian Church, Needham Place, Newry, came off on 
Tuesday week. The Rev. J. A. Crozier, ever thought- 
ful for the children of his Sunday school, had a number 
of the younger ones placed ona car, which conveyed 
them from the railway station at Market Hill fo Gosford 
Castle, and back again in the evening. After a pleasant 
walk through the grounds we reached the pretty spot 
just before the castle entrance—a rising ground, the 
scene of many a happy reunion. Mr. Crozier took the 
opportunity of saying a few words as to the happy 
circumstances under which they were assembled, 
During the day the gardens were visited by both old 


.ODGERS.—On the xoth inst., at 


and young, and greatly admired. Before starting for 
home all the party were regaled with buns, lemonade, 
and sweetmilk, and a most enjoyable repast it was, 
Mr. Crozier then said a few words expressing thanks to 
Lord Gosford, to which Mr, Wann, his lordship’s. agent, 
responded, and stated that he would take the earliest 
opportunity of informing his lordship as to what had . 
just taken place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARRIVAL OUT OF THE REV, J. H. SMITH. 


To the Editors.—The Rev. J. H. Smith wrote July 7th 
from San Francisco :—‘“‘I sail to-morrow by the steamer 
City of New York.” I see in to-day’s paper the 
annoucement that the City of New York, from San 
Francisco, arrived in Sydney, August 12th.—Yours 
truly, ENRY IERSON, 

37, Norfolk-street, London, W.C. 


REV. EBENEZER LATHAM, M.D. 


To the Editors.—Let me rectify two mis-prints in 
my note of last week. At the end of first paragraph 
it should read: ‘‘ from his name wo¢ occurring in Mr, 
Badland’s list.” At the end of second paragraph, the 
words from ‘‘contains” to ‘‘records” should be in 
inverted commas. 

Let me rectify also an error of my own, kindly 
pointed out to me by Rey. C. W. Robberds, Instead 
of ‘* Rev. William Turmer, of Wakefield, who married 
the eldest daughter of Willetts,” I ought to have 
written: ‘Rey. William Turner, of Wakefield, whose 


son, Rev. W. Turner, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, married as 


his second wife the eldest daughter of Willetts.” 
ALX. GORDON, 


CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE AT THE GRAVE 
SIDE. 

' To the Editors.—I send the following, thinking it 
will interest your readers if you deem it well to insert it 
in the Herald:—‘‘On Wednesday the 7th imst., a late 
member of our Longton congregation was interred in 
the churchyard of St. John’s, We were early at the 
church, and the Vicar, the Rev, A. S, Maclean, M.A., 
had not arrived. We took our seats underneath the 
west gallery, an extreme distance from the lectern, At 
the conclusion of the service, and while passing out into 
the churchyard, Mr. Maclean caught sight of me, and, 
shaking hands, said: ‘‘Mr. Williams, I am sorry I did 
not see you earlier, I should have been pleased for you 
to have taken part in the service with me; but you are 
at perfect liberty to conduct any service you like at the _ 
grave.” I thanked him very Sincerely, and, after the 
usual service at the grave, I gave out the hymn, 
‘* Abide with me.” The vicar joined very heartily and 
devoutly in our singing. a 

Such incidents are greatly pleasing in the midst of 
the controversy concerning our national burial grounds, 
and they show us that there are in the church an eyer- 
increasing number of men whose hearts are much 
broader than the ecclesiastical system under which they 
minister,—Yours very truly, _ 

J. CLAYTON WILLIAMS, 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B. 
Camm will preach. ane, 3 we 

LONDON: STAmForpD-STREET.—On Sunday morning at 11, and 
evening 6 30, the Rev. Hilary Bygrove will preach, 

OVER DARWEN.—On Sunday, anniversary services. Preacher, 
Rev. A. Lazenby, morning at 10 45, afternoon 3, evening 6 30. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at rz, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. John Gow, B.A. ~ 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


Births. 
GIBSON.—On the 13th inst., at Bourne-street, Dudley, the wife 
of George T. Gibson, of a daughter. "acted ; 


HARWIN.—On the gth inst., at 23, Victor Road ‘Manning aningh: 

Bradford, the wife of G, W. Harwin, of ‘a daughter. : ai 
Marriages. cme 

FUNNELL— DUPLOCK.—On the rst inst., at. the West 
Chapel, Lewes, by the Rev. A. F, Macdonald, M.A., Wm. 
Baker Funnell, of The Retreat, Newick, to Alice Nora, I 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Duplock, of Commercial Sq are,” es. 

HIGGIN—CROOK.—On the 7th inst. _Monton _ 
Eccles, by the Rev. C. C. Coe, Charles apien, third : ms 
James Higgin, Esq.; Drywood, Worsley, to E ih Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the late Henry Crook, Esq., of $ 
Bolton. ? {Im tom: 


Deaths. 


BECKETT.—On the 11th inst., at Woodsi ‘Sheffield Id, Mary 
elder daughter of the late Alfred Beckett. aay > vat eben 


egw ot 


HOLLAND.—On the ist ult., at Komgha outh ' peat Wrank 
youngest son of the late Rev. T. C. Holland, of Sse his 


aged 42. 1 Of te foTiagshs 


LANGLEY.—On the x2th. ult, at Oaken Manor, near Wolver- 


hampton, John Langley, in his 7oth year. , ' * 
amore 


Mary, wife of Rev. Henry McKean. ~ 


a PS i Of 
McKEAN.—On the 13th inst,, at Oidbars, ag a 
beloved sleep.” or 4 


Sims Odgers, formerly of Plymouth 
this intimation. . 
UPTURES.—Exhibi ion P 
was awarded to R. WEST i 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURAT ve 
Deformity Instruments, ificial Limbs, 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Su ting Belts, Ch 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester, 
Printed for the Proprietors by JoHN PHILLIPS, of 
_ River-street, Recpe New Road, Salford, the 


met bitte Hope Praia af aa 
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ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 
Sunday, at 11 a.m., inthe Pendyffryn Schoolroom, Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOHN GOW, aes 


pus REV. ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago, 


will preach at the High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
on Sunday, August 25th, morning and evening: services at 
10 45 and 6 30. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, August 25th, Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A., will preach. Morning, at 10 45, ‘‘The Mission 
of the Healed ;” Evening, at 7, “The Learner and the Teacher,” 
On Sunday, September rst, Anniversary Sermons. 


LACKPOOL: BANK STREET.— 

On Sunday next, August 25th, the Rev. A. B. CAMM will 

veach. Morning, “‘ George Eliot’s Recent Poem and ‘The New 
Republic.’ Evening, ‘‘ Christ's Cry of Agony on the Cross,” 


 eaeaacteraattaetl LAIRD COLLIER.— 
On Sunday, August 2sth, the services will be conducted by 
the Rev. ROBT. LAIRD COLLIER, D.D., of Boston, U.S.A., 
who opened the vg in June, 1874. Morning at ro 45; Evening 
at630. Allseats free. The offertory. 


AWTENSTALL.—CHAPEL SERMONS, 
on Sunday, September rst. Preacher: Rev. WILLIAM 
ELLIOIT, of Sunderlaud: services at 230 and 6. In the 
morning, SCHOLARS’ SERVICE at 10 30. Collections at each 
service on behalf of the chapel funds. 


HE LLWYNRHYDOWEN MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL FUND, CARDIGANSHIRE, 

Those who have kindly promised subscriptions towards the 
mbove chapel, which is now rapidly progressing, are respectfully 
requested to send the same, by cheque or order, to Mr, John 

ones, Solicitor. Llandyssul, by whom also new subscriptions will 

gratefully received, as the fund is vet inadequate for the 
required expenditure. WM. THOMAS, 
landyssul, Aug. 20, 1878. Hon, Sec. 


Mic mio FLAN CHURCH, 
COLNE. 

The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 

ew Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 


cost is £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
floes oa é ‘ 
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British and Foreign Unitarian Association... 4380 


John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat ..........6055 
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ENDLETON.—Sunday, Sep. 15, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL, Preacher: Rev. CHAS, C. COE. 


HE NEW LITURGY.—PRAYERS and 
MINISTRIES for PUBLIC WORSHIP in SIX 
SERVICES. Selected and arranged by PETER DEAN. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 32pp. Walsall: James ANDERSON, 2, Sandwell- 
street. Sixpence, post free. 


YOUNG LADY Desires an Engagement as 
- GOVERNESS. Acquirements: English, French, German, 
Music, Singing, Drawing.—F. E. D., Post Office, Kidderminster. 


ANTED, a MINISTER, for the Unitarian 


Chapel, Tamworth, Warwickshire, at Michaelmas next. 
Application to Mr, LAKIN, Freazeley, near Tamworth. 


ANTED, a Respectable Person (Unitarian) 


to do the work of a small house on the South Coast.— 
Apply by letter to A. B., care of Mr. D. C. Bagshaw, 28, Brown- 


street, Manchester. 

xX LADY, experienced in tuition (lately returned 
from a residence in Germany), desires a Re-engagement : 

good references.—For particulars apply to Rey. R. L. Carpenter, 

Bridport, or Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Redland, Brlstol. 


ITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER, Nursery 


Governess, or Companion to an Invalid, by a lady who has 
had training as a sick nurse in St, Thomas’s Hospital, London.— 
Address M. N. O., Mrs. McNinch, Unitarian Repository, Belfast. 


\ X JANTED, a trustworthy, sober WOMAN, 

strong and healthy, about 40 (widow preferred), [to attend 
on an INVALID GENTLEMAN, do light housework and sew- 
ing.—Address Mrs Henry Long, Woodlands, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


ANTED, asuperior middle-agedSERVANT, 
thoroughly trustworthy and responsible: her ordinary 
duties would be light housework and needlework, together with 
some general supervision: wages, £20 per annum.—Apply to 
Miss Thompson, Preswylfa, near Cardiff. 
14 Gentleman wishes to place his Son, aged 16, 
for six months, in a Gentleman's family (Unitarian) in 
London, where, if possible, there is a son of the same age, The 


neighbourhood of Hackney preferred.—Address by letter, with 
full particulars, to F E. F., 6, Craig-y-don, Llandudno. 


OME WANTED in a small family, as 


Mother's Help, or as Companion, by a Young Girl, 
domesticated and fairly educated, who has a nice way with 
children. No salary required, but a comfortable home.—Address 
ALPHA, Unitarian Minister, Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, 


Manchester. 

A Gentleman, who has been several years in 
business, and has a small capital at command, desires to meet 

with a PARTNERSHIP in an established business, or a respon- 

sible Situation as MANAGER: unexceptionable references as to 

character and work can be given,—Address JOHN HALIFAX, 

care of Mr. G. G. Walmsley, 50, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


A GENTLEMAN (not necessarily a minister) 


; is REQUIRED to assist in the practical work carried on 
in connection with the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham. 
Among his duties will be the conduct of a Sunday Service for 
Sunday-school scholars, and the visiting of their homes, together 
with the teaching of elder classes.—Further particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. E, H. Lee, 98, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD. 
Mrs, FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


NUTSFORD.—MISS ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the summer vacation, 
on September 4th. 


een bes EDUCATION, DYSART HOUSE, 
CLEVEDON.—Miss E. MARTIN'S Pupils will Re-assemble 
on Wednesday, September 18. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 
SCHOOL for BOYS will be REOPENED on Wednesday, 
September 18th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


0.1, ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss MORGAN will be 
prepared for the RETURN of her PUPILS on Wednesday, 
eptember 18th. Prospectus and references forwarded on 
application. 


Y ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 

AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Youn 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views, References kindly permitted by the following :-— 
Rey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 

ving passed most successfully. 

Next Term commences September 6th. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y,— 
Miss M. WAGNER (7, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
ucation, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter, Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references, For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from rsth August, and return 
with pupils towards end of Supers bet.—Adglress 9, Manor Road, 
Holloway Road, N. 


USIC.—Mr. THOS. RAWSON (Organist 


ofg§Strangeways Free Church) is now prepared to 
RESUME his Lessons on Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony, and 
Singing (either Private or Class): schools attended.—2, York 
Place, Higher Broughton. One of Mr. Rawson’s pupils is the 
successful candidate in a recent competition for the position of 
organist to St. Paul’s Church, Southport. 


DUCATION: BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 
receives as BOARDERS Girls attending the Bath High 
School, to whom she gives careful supervision in the preparation 
of lessons, in attention to health, and general training. Pupils 
will return September 16th.—g, Norfolk eek Bath. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NP OVD. Lf .uILN) G He Ap M., 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground, 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


AUNVE BsSii. EvAY Dike Hi ArT He BROW 
SCHOOL 
Th SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects : 
and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. German: F. Althaus, Ph.D. French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Uniy. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. _ Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss Mary Birch. 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses Case, A 
master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age, 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case? 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1878-79. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE will 
commence on Tuesday, October 1st. Introductory lecture, at 
8 p.m., by Professor Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and 
of SCIENCE (including the Departments of Engineering and 
Fine Arts), will begin on Wednesday, October 2nd. Introductory 
lecture, at 3 p.m., by Professor Henry Morley. Instruction is 
provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts 
and Laws and of Science. The Deans and Vice-Deans will attend 
in the Council-room, from 10 a.m, to 2 p.m., on October rst and 
and, for the purpose of giving advice and information to students 
entering the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, will reopen on Tuesday, September 24. 

Prospectuses, and copies of the regulations relating to the 
Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and prizes, of the 
annual value of nearly £2,000, open to competition by students, 
may be obtained at the office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and 
also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and 
Laws and of Science), will be held at the College on the 26th and 
27th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street station of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NDF aRoa! FD, A Heo Sus ae Ee: 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

Messrs. J. A. BRIGGS and P. VANCESMITH, M.A., receive 
the sons of gentlemen as resident pupils, for general education, or 
for special preparation for public schools, colleges, or examinations, 

The course of instruction comprises all that is generally under 
stood to constitute a good English education, viz., the usual 
English subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French and German, 
These subjects are all treated with special care, and in accordance 
with the improved methods of modern educational science. In 
view of the recognised importance of Physical Science, some 
branch of it is selected for consideration each term. 

The terms, as stated below, are inclusive of all the above 
subjects. The classes for French and German are taken by Mr. 
Vancesmith, M.A. (Lond. Classical first), whose knowledge of 
those languages has been acquired by actual residence in France 
and Germany. 


Prospectus 


, TERMS PER ANNUM: 
Boarders under Ten years of age ......s005 


42 guineas 
y from Ten to Thirteen .......++++ 5% r 
9 from Thirteen to Sixteen.......... 6 ts 


The only extras are laundress and mending, 1 guinea per term 
and the fee for seat at church or chapel. The fees are payable in 
advance. 

The School year is divided into three terms, each consisting of 
13 weeks, ae commencing as nearly as possible January atst, 

ay 1st, and September 18th. 

Mr. Vancesmith, M.A., also undertakes the education of more 
advanced pupils requiring special preparation for the higher 
examinations. Full particulars on this point will be given by 
letter. The terms, roo guineas per annum, ensure a separate 
room and all the comforts of home life. 

For prospectuses apply, for the present, to Rev. J. A. Briggs, 
The Beaches, Northiam; or Mr. P. Vancesmith, M.A., 5, Parade, 
Carmarthen. 


BRIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 


DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarifi 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


LONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 15. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


A monthly bicycling magazine has been 
published, with the Shaksperian motto, “ Then 
may I set the world on wheels.” 

Lord Townshend is going to offer a prize of 
fifty guineas for the best essay on the injurious 
results arising from corporal punishment in 
schools. 

It is reported that the Marquis of Bute has 
given £5,000 towards a fund for the erection 
of a Roman Catholic cathedral in Dundee, to 
commemorate the re-establishment of the 
bishopric of Dunkeld, which ceased about 292 
years ago. 

The Church Record hears that a body of 
clergy in the city of London are engaged in 
preparing a scheme for the demolition of all the 
City churches excepting twenty. The scheme 
was originated by some of the Fellows of 
Sion College. This is wholesale disestablish- 
ment. 

The Coffee Public-house Association, Lon- 
don, offers a prize of “#200 for an essay on the 
providing, on an adequate scale, of halls or 
other places of resort and recreation for the 
working classes, the arrangements to include 
the sale of refreshments, but not of intoxicating 
drinks. 

A handsome marble tablet, surmounted by a 
large size medallion profile of the late Miss 
Mary Carpenter, has been fixed in the transept 
of Bristol Cathedral. The memorial bears an 
inscription recording Miss Carpenter’s philan- 
thropic labours in England and India. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. of the Dublin 
University was on Tuesday conferred on a 
number of the leading members of the British 
Association, among them being Mr. Spottis- 
woode (president), Professor H. E. Roscoe, 
Professor A. W. Williamson, and Professor 
Huxley. 

Dr. Monier Williams states that the popula- 
tion of India, according to the recent census, is 
240,000,000. Of these as many as 185,000,000 
are nominal adherents of Brahminism. Budd- 
hists number some 3,000,000. Forty-one 
millions are Mohammedans, accept the Koran 
as their Bible, and the Sultan of Turkey as 
their ecclesiastical chief. 

A number of persons connected with the 
“Church of England Working Men’s Society,” 
paid a visit to Mr. Tooth at Croydon on Tues- 
day, to thank him for the noble battles he had 
fought against persecution and for conscience 
sake. He made a speech expressive of his 
gratitude in reply to the congratulations offered 
to him, but chiefly directed against the existence 
and operation of secret societies. 

The Bishop of Cashel, speaking at his 
Diocesan Synod, gave his impressions of the 
Pan-Anglican Synod which he recently attended. 
‘They were not very favourable. He is not 
fascinated by Pan-Anglicanism, and thinks the 
appellation unsuitable and utterly barbarous. 
He did not think that in Ireland they would 
desire to be ranked as an ‘“ Anglican” com- 
munion. ‘They were an independent church, 
and they rejoiced that their laws could be 
enacted only by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland. 


The Queen suggests two subjects in which 
female instructors are wanted—swimming and 
gymnastic exercises. In these days, when the 
physical training of girls is beginning to receive 
the attention due to a subject so important, it 
is inevitable that these two classes of teachers 
will become a necessity before long. Nor are 
the qualifications difficult or impossible. A 
healthy body is the chief essential, and to this 
must be added those mental qualities with 
which every teacher should be endued, or haye 
succeeded in enduing herself withal.. Here is 
a suggestion for those who want “something 
to do,” a place in the world where the labourer 
shall be found worthy of her hire. 

The Bishop of Llandaff, in his recent trien- 
nial charge, referred to the ritualistic movement 
in the Church of England. He says he would 
not venture to assert that there had been a 
conspiracy in the Church of England to take 
them back to Rome, but that man must be 


blind indeed who did not know that such a 
conspiracy would be compatible, if not with 
the avowed principles, at least with the secret 
policy of the Church and Court of Rome in 
the 17th century. That the dissensions of the 
Church of England during the last few years 
had been fomented by the same secret agencies 
which were at work at that period he would 
not assert, but there were indications of 
similarity. 

A meeting has recently been held at Marl- 
borough House, under the presidency of the 
Prince. of Wales, with the view of advancing 
the science and art of music, and of founding 
a Royal and National College of Music. At 
present the Royal Academy of Music and the 
National Training School for Music have had 
no connection. It is proposed, with the assent 
of the managers of both these institutions, to 
consider the best means of bringing them into 
connection, so that they may co-operate in 
promoting higher education in the art of music 
and form the basis for a new college on a more 
extended and permanent footing than any 
existing institution. An executive committee, 
under the presidency of Prince Christian, has 
been appointed, and will confer with repre- 
sentatives of both these institutions. 

The Spectator thinks that Lord Beaconsfield 
has made a good appointment to the vacant 
Deanery of Peterborough in the Rev. John 
James Stewart Perowne. Dr. Perowne is a 
considerable Hebrew scholar, one of the Com- 
pany for the Revision of the Authorised Version 
of the Old Testament, has published his own 
translation of the Book of Psalms, and an 
elementary Arabic grammar. He also edited 
* The Literary and Theological Remains of 
Bishop Thirlwall,” and has written a good deal 
on the criticism of the Bible. No doubt he 
will make an excellent Dean, and a Deanery 
will not interfere, as almost any bishopric 
would, with- the prosecution of his studies as a 
scholar. The English Church has not now so 
many scholars that she can afford to sacrifice 
any of the few that she has to the laborious 
and somewhat too mechanical duties of the 
Episcopacy. 

_ Methodism keeps a strict guard over its 
position, but do what it can the spirit of the 
Nineteenth Century finds its way within the 
lines. It seems that something like heresy 
on the subject of Future Punishment has been 
detected in the Fernley Lecture. The cus- 
tomary vote of thanks has been withheld, and 
the lecturer, the Rey. G. W. Olver, has declined 
to accept the honorarium provided by the 
Foundation. The case of Mr. Impey, an 


African missionary, and a minister of forty 


years’ standing, has come to a more definite 
issue. Mr. Impey openly avowed his inabiliiy 
to hold the doctrine of eternal torment in the 
gross and literal sense in which, as he con- 
ceives, it is presented in the Methodist stand- 
ards. He has accordingly been summoned 
home, has resigned, and has been “dropped” 
out of the ranks, without any recognition of 
his long and faithful service. 

The collection of Assyrian antiquities obtained 
from the site of Nineveh by Mr. Rassam has 
arrived at the British Museum. _ It is gratifying 
to observe generally that the collection is well 
worthy of an archeologist who learned his 
first lessons in the practice of excavation under 
the training of Sir A. H. Layard. he ex- 
plorations carried on by Mr. Rassam on the 
site of Nineveh proper—that is, the mounds 
of Koyunjik—have produced more than 1,400 
fragments of cunieform inscriptions, among 
which are many specimens of great value. 
There are, for instance, portions of the famous 
series conversant about the Assyrian legend of 
Creation. Mr. Rassam has discovered a vast 
temple with seats, altars, and all the arrange- 
ments of a sacrificial house, which, chrono- 
logically speaking, was contemporaneous with 
the temple of the Jewish King Solomon. 
Among the principal discoveries may be men- 
tioned a unique monument, consisting of a 
bronze screen, with bas-reliefs representing the 
expedition of Assur-nazor-pal, B.c. 870, from 
his departure from his capital until his final 
sacrifices of victory at the termination of one 


of his great military expeditions. The monu- 
ment commemorative of these events is more 
than twenty feet high, and will form one of the 
most imposing additions of recent years to 
the Mesopotamian antiquities of the British 
Museum. 

Atthe Cambridge Higher Local Examinations 
there was this year an increase of 25 per cent 
in the number of candidates, who were, as 
usual, mostly women. More than three fourths 
of them were in the first, or literature and 
history group. Nearly one quarter of these 
failed in simple arithmetic, but only one per 
cent failed in English composition. One 
fourth of the distinctions awarded were gained 
by candidates who had attended lectures pro- 
vided by the Cambridge Association. Either 
the religious knowledge group is not so attrac- 
tive as formerly, or the examination does not 
suit the candidates ; only two fifths entered for 
it this year, and two fifths of these failed. In 
the language group, French is still the favourite. 
Mathematics beyond arithmetic as yet com- 
mands very few candidates; only two (Cam- 
bridge students) gained a first class. The 
group including political economy, advanced 
history, and logic is more popular, as are also 
the science subjects. Geology and botany are 
preferred to zoology and chemistry. Hence- 
forward there is to be a change in the examina- 
tion, by which any of the groups can be taken 
at any time. The amount of literature and 
history required of candidates in order to pass 
in the first group is to be reduced. In science’ 
two new subjects will be added, physics and 
physiology. The scholarships offered in con- 
nection with the Cambridge Association for the 
Higher Education of Women will be increased 
in value by the aid of the Clothworkers’ and 
Drapers’ Companies. Mrs. Sidgwick, Hill Side, 
Chesterton Road, Conlnae will give all 
information. 


re 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


ACTS OF MUNIFICENCE. 

THE Philadelphiacorrespondent of the Guardian 
says that while there is much in the political 
life of America to cause anxiety as to the 
future, it may well be questioned whether there 

is any real decline in public spirit. There 
never was a time when great offerings of money 
for educational or other good purposes were 
more frequent. In one sense there is almost 

an excess in this way, for colleges are needlessly 
multiplied ; more good would perhaps resu't 
from increasing the endowment of existing » 
institutions. But the wish is natural on the 
part of one who is devoting a great sum 
towards the furthering of education that he 
should direct its application. In the case of 
what is known as Lehigh University at Beth- 
lehem, sixty miles from Philadelphia, the 
founder has been at the cost of all the build- 
ings, and he has given a large sum towards 
the endowment of the institution—his offering 
from first to last having reached near a million 

of dollars. He requires that all the instruction - 
given shall be free. The salaries of the 
president and the professors are paid by him, 
the yearly aggregate being from fifty to sixty 
thousand dollars. Another generous giver is 
just beginning the building of a college for 
girls, within a few miles of the same city, He | 
has set apart half a million dollars as an | 
endowment for the college. He provides the 
land, and directs the construction ¢ AS ¢ 
college buildings, and all are ji 
without SS ae on the endown 
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did not become an Atheist in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. He makes a dis- 
tinction between Atheism and Netheism. 
Netheism is the denial of God, Atheism does 
not deny God. In that sense he is an Atheist. 
To prevent misunderstanding Mr. Holyoake 
styles himself a Cosmist, whose contention 
amounts to this, that the evidence for the exist- 
ence of the Deity is insufficient to warrant his 
belief. ‘Towards a possible God he maintains 
a position of reverent neutrality, with, however, 
a marked inclination to the opinions that “the 
God whom we seek is the Nature which we 
know.” In the philosophy of Cosmism the 
exhaustive ignorance, the extensive denials, and 
the surly insolence of Atheism are wholly 
absent. In the beautiful order of the Great 
All the Cosmist seeks and finds his highest 
gratification. He worships the Majestic Uni- 
verse, whose sublime forms ever captivate his 
affections anew, andstimulate an insatiable curi- 
osity. .Withthe Nature Worshippers of Greeceand 
India he has sympathies to someextent, since he 
sees in them men and women who worshipped 
realities, and no pale dreams. He thinks 
Nature too glorious to be degraded to a 
secondary rank, and every way worthy of hold- 
ing the first place in man’s regard. ‘The know- 
ledge which man may attain by a careful 
study of its laws will daily prove his salvation. 
Science is the Providence of man. Thus 
Nature, the only thing we know, is to take the 
place of God, and the study of law to take the 
place of worship. 

Cosmism, it will be seen, is not unlike 
Comptism; it is a religion of humanity—a 
positive religion. Its aims, though purely 
secular, are truly magnificent. ‘They are, in 
the words of Mazzini, “ Progressive improve- 
ment, the overthrow of all idolatries, sham 
lies, and conventionalities. We want man to 
be not the poor, passive, cowardly phantas- 
magoric unreality of the actual time, thinking 
in one way and acting in another, carrying 
empty popish or thirty-nine article formularies 
on his breast and none within. We would 
make man a fragment of the living truth, the 
bold seeker of things to come; the gentle, 
mild, loving, yet firm, uncompromising in- 
exhorable Apostle of all that is just and 
heroic.” Cosmism has thus, with a great 
spirit, set for itself a high ideal. The odd 
thing about this new position, however, is 
that it is as old as the hills. It is eminently 
Theistic. | Large-minded Theists from the 
earliest times (all save Socrates, who condemned 
men for studying astronomy, the oldest of the 
sciences, and expressed a contempt for physics 
generally) have entered deeply into the study 
of the laws of nature, and it is on record that 
“Nature never did betray the heart that loved 
her.” These Theists have felt with Mr. 
Holyoake that salvation of a material kind is 
to be found in an extensive observation of 
facts, and a patient deduction of laws. *» For 
ourselves, we will not yield to the CogMast in 
our appreciation of the unveiled splendours of 
the universe in our sense of its sublimity, its 
awfulness ; its capacity to instruct andto elevate. 
We see in nature all which he sees, and a 
significance which he does not discern. Nor 
will we yield him the palm for having studied 
nature to better purpose than ourselves. It 
cannot be disputed that in all lands and times 
Theists have shown themselves in the foremost 
ranks of inquirers into the secrets of nature ; 
nor will it be denied that the great majority of 
valuable discoveries have been made by Theists. 

Of course, Mr. Holyoake knows all this 
better than we can tell him. He must, then, 
know that on the temporal stage Cosmists and 
Theists are practically one—their aims the 
same, their methods the same, their hopes the 
same. Why, then, does he form another camp, 
and fight for the same cause with another 
battle-cry? A Cosmism that studies the 
universe in order to find balm for the wounds 
of mankind, and that does not deny the 
existence of God; is not far from the Theism 
which equally desires to persuade Nature from 
her taciturnity that she may give gifts to men, 
and which does not pretend to define the being 
of God. Between a Cosmist like Mr. Holy- 


An Evangelical preacher, not a hundred 
miles from St. Louis, said he now had his 
third congregation in the last six years. Suffer- 
ing himself to be “intellectually radical,” 
he frightened away the rst congregation. 
Endeavouring to be “ecclesiastically couserva- 
tive,” he soon tired out and disappointed the 
second congregation. His /irvd congregation 
is by far the best paying, and is based on pure 
non-conimittalism. He no longer emphasises 
theological belief or ecclesiastical usage; but 
ardently enjoins that the people shall come to 
church and pay the pew-rents. 

The Rev. E. Hale has a good word to say in 
the Christian Register for Antioch College as a 
school for educating girls in the higher 
branches, and he quotes a letter of the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, who has sent two daughters 
and a son there, in which he states that his 
children have been doing “ good work” at the 
college, and have come back with an enthusiasm 
for Antioch. Any misgivings he and Mrs. 
Herford had as to the advisability of educating 
young men and women together in college life 
has been quite dissipated. As to expense the 
cost had been rather less than $250 a year 
each, 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


By the new Scotch Education Act, after the 
first of-day of January next, it will be illegal, 
anda punishable offence, for any person to 
take into his employment any child between 
ten and fourteen who has not obtained a certi- 
ficate of ability to read, write, and cast accounts, 
or who is not employed under a half-time Act. 
The slight exemptions permitted will not inter- 
fere with the operation of this as the general 
law of the land. ‘The Act also puts restrictions 
on the casual employment of children on the 
streets after dark, which will be effective in 
The. Act; 
however, does nothing to strengthen the hands 
of School Boards in dealing with the cases of 
parents who persistently neglect the schooling 
of their children, nor does it give the Boards 
power to establish day industrial or feeding 
schools—provisions which the English Act 
contains. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Trial of Theism, Accused of Obstructing 
Secular Life. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
London: Tribner. 

Tuis is a newand revised edition of a work 

issued twenty years ago by the ablest apostle 

of secularism in England. Our main objec- 
tion to the book is that it examines a Theism 
which never deserved such an honour; and 
that condemning this travesty it appears equally 
to condemn higher forms with which the 
author has some degree of sympathy. With 
the Theist of past years, and of a certain 
school, who described the Deity in obscure, 
dignified language, yet much to the same pur- 
port as the coloured preacher who averred— 

“T can see de Lord dis minute, I can see 

him step to the edge ob de cloud, tip one ear 

up and the odder down, to listen to de cries of 
his children,” Mr. Holyoake has a just quarrel. 

The Theism which is on its trial before him is 

of the ancient and omniscient persuasion, a 

Theism which professes to know all about 

God, and which treats him as familiarly as if he 

were a “man in the next street.” 

But all that is changed. The cultured 
Theism of to-day, if it speculates as much as 
formerly affirms a great deal lIcss, and _ its 
affirmations are such as secularists need not 
dispute, and such as they certainly cannot dis- 
prove. Had it been this purer Theism which 
was on its trial before Mr. Holyoake, in all 
probabilty his verdict would have been different. 
Indeed, he makes the confession, ‘Had I 
been taught to conceive of Deity as either of 


of him, I think it likely I should never have 
ceased to hold Theism as true, andif it were 


‘could even wish to be able to share their con- 
viction.” 
Though ceasing to be a Theist Mr. Holyoake 


oake, who affirms, “I believe in Light, and 
Life, and Law, and Love,” who quotes with 
evident approval and sympathy the splendid 
prayer, “Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom,” and the Theist who affirms that the 
Universal Spirit may be felt by a pure heart in 
duty, beauty, goodness, holiness, truth, there 
cannot, one would think, be any radical differ- 
ence. In the Palazzo Pitti, at Florence, 
Macaulay saw a painting by Raphael from 
Ezekiel, which was so fine that it almost 
reconciled him to seeing God the Father on 
canvas. Is there nothing in the palace of 
Nature, nothing in the beautiful Cosmos, 
nothing in duty and self-sacrifice, which may 
make the Cosmist feel that God is a glorious 
fact? Surely that subject is not so low that it 
cannot be elevated and transfigured by the 
master himself. 

The Trial of Theism is very readable. It 1s 
always thoughtful, and the thought artistically 
expressed—perhaps there is too much of art— 
while sometimes it rises into real eloquence. 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ Reasoning on Death,” 
is not only the best in the book, but is the best 
writing we have ever seen on the subject. Its 
aim is to show that Virtue is the only preparation 
for death, and that a good man, whatever his 
religious opinions, need not fear to die. The 
chapter is aptly closed with a poetical quotation, 
in which, however, Mr. Holyoake has seen fit 
to make a singular omission, which robs the 
lines of their peculiar consoling power. We 
give the quotation, italicising the words that 
have been omitted— 

“*So live, that when thy summons comes to joitt 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but szstained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
It is not quite fair to Bryant this dropping out 
the two hemistichs which contain the most 
characteristic thought in the lines. The passage 
occurs in the “ Thanatopsis.” 


In the chapter on Unitarian Criticism of 
Secular Principles, Mr. Holyoake alleges that 
Unitarianism makes no progress. It has, he says, 
retrograded since the days of Priestley and Bel- 
sham ; and has lost the political vitality it once 
possessed. Now we cannot admit these charges, 
because they are not true. There are men 
among us now who, when impartial history 
shall have given its verdict, will stand as well 
before the world as any that are gone ; whose 
influence for good we doubt not will be as 
great and as enduring. As for what Mr. Holy- 
oake may be supposed to mean by going back 
in theology, we fancy some of our friends 
would only too sadly assure him that he is 
labouring under a gigantic mistake; that, in 
fact, the left wing of Unitarianism is going 
straight to, Heidelberg! while the whole body 
is moving slowly towards the flats of Dutch 
Rationalism! Frankly, Mr. Holyoake’s descrip- 
tion of Unitarians is behind the time, if it ever 
was altogether fair. This part of the work ought 
certainly to have been re-written. Our feeling 
in regard to the whole of it is, that it stands in 
need of revision from a more’recent point of 
view than that which the writer occupied twenty 
years ago, An added chapter, at least, pre- 
senting Mr. Holyoake’s estimate of the changes 
which those twenty years have seen, would be 
received as the most interesting and instructive 
contribution his pen could furnish. 

= > 

HuLu.—The ancient chapel in Bowl Alley Lane was 
unwontedly gay last Sunday, a scholars’ service being 
made the occasion for floral decoration. Such services 
have heretofore been held in the schoolroom, so it was 
a bold venture of the minister, Mr. Dixon, to suggest 
the idea of invading the correct, time-honoured respect- 
ability of the chapel with flower-wreaths, garlands, and 
bouquets. If any of the old worshippers had qualms on 
the matter they heroically kept them under, and the 
general expression was that “* the old place had never 
before looked so nice.” The children sang several of 
their special hymns very well, and the minister gave 
them a very telling discourse from the text—‘‘In the 
morning sow thy seed,” introducing a number of high 
examples, beginning with Samuel and Jesus from the. 
old records, and ending with Hugh Miller, David 
Livingstone, and Robert Collyer from our modern 
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THINK the truth, ay, think it out, 

Fear not any harm will follow ; 
Evil to us can but come 

From crushed thoughts, and judgments hollow : 
If to self we be not true, 

How can we be true to others? 
The man dishonest to himself 

Must needs be false unto his brothers, 


Speak the truth, ay, speak it out, 
He’s a coward who conceals it ; 
If a treasure has been found 
He’s the good man who reveals it : 
Misers, mean, may hoard their gold, 
Selfish slaves may hide their treasure, 
But the true man ever finds 
Sharing good the richest pleasure. 


Live the truth, ay, live it out, 
Doing is the highest duty ; 
Thoughts and words are but the means, 
Work is the end—service true beauty : 
Living out our noblest thought, 
Acting out the truth we’ve spoken, 
Is of thought and word the test— 
Of high holiness the token. 


Paisley. 


Dhe Wnitarian Berald. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 23, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid tt welcome! Let our lives 


reveal tts beauty and tts power. 
WIiLuiaAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


THE ATTITUDE OF RECEPTIVENESS. 


Our brethren in America have lately been 
much interested in a sermon addressed to 
Unitarians by an orthodox minister on the 
subject of “Man’s Proper Attitude toward the 


Doctrines of the New Testament.” What the 
preacher (Dr. Wess) pleaded for was a 
“recipient” attitude Who are we_ that 


we should presume to question the Doc- 
trines of the Trinity, The Atonement and 
Endless Punishment? » These are revealed in 
the Bible. Our part is to receive them in the 
attitude of adoring faith. Dr. Wess made 
great use of BuTLER’s Analogy, which shows, 
in the Baconian spirit, that we must bow to 
facts; it is no part of our business to say what 
facts ought to be. 

Those who conscientiously and intelligently 
fall in with Dr. Wesp’s argument, should be 
delighted with an article in the current number 
of the Contemporary Review from the pen of 
Abbé Martin. The Abbé asks nothing more 
than a recipient attitude. He congratulates 
his co-religionists on the passing away of pre- 
judices from the English mind (ze. of course, 
the prejudice in favour of inquiry and criticism), 
while facts are regarded with a “calmer and 
and therefore a clearer eye.” The facts thus 
calmly regarded are, indeed, the facts of 
Roman Catholicism—its assertions, its num- 
bers, its influence. But Dr. Wesp’s facts are 
included in these ; so there need be no diffi- 
culty in accepting them together. The Trinity, 
the Atonement, Eternal Punishment, the Pope, 
the Confessional—there they are! A mind 
wisely and modestly receptive will find its 
reward in bending before these truths; while 
the spirit that denies hath torment, here and 
hereafter ! 

We might reply to Dr. Wess and Abbé 
MartIn that they cannot surely expect more 
of us than people do from the children whom 
they treat in the same way. ‘Shut your eyes 
and open your mouth,” is a pleasant invitation 
which we have known of old; but if our infan- 
tine trust and simplicity were treated to a stick 
of bitter aloes we did not scruple to spit it out 
and even to assail the wiseacre who cheated us, 
though his beard were as long as pantaloon’s, 


| Not all facts are to be put up with. And there 
is a kind of fact peculiarly irritating and dis- 
agreeable to the intellectual palate, namely, the 
fact of assertions being forced upon us, which 
do not stand inquiry. Dr. Wess says that the 
Trinity isa Fact revealed in the Bible. The 
fact is, so far as we see—and we are conscious 
of no desire but a very sincere one to see what 
is—that the Trinity is not revealed in the 
Bible. Probably Abbé Martin himself would 
tell Dr. Wesxs so, and assure him that the 
Doctrine required the defining power of the 
Church to make it out. The Abbé has “zs 
great Fact in the Popr’s being Vicar of CHRIST. 
Dr. WEBB will, on his part, call this the Abbé’s 
vain assertion; albeit there is Scripture for the 
text emblazoned round the Dome of St. 
Peter’s—“ On this rock will I build.” The 
fact which we see here is that, on PETER’s 
personal work a very small community of 
(heretical) Christians was founded, which lasted 
only for a generation or two; and that what- 
ever Apostolic foundation there may have been 
for the Western Church was laid in one who 
was really anti-Pope to PETER, namely, the 
Apostle PAuL. 

But the fact, obvious above all facts, in this 
mode of treating religious questions is, that it 
is an attempt to hush them up. That it has 
been, and continues to be, so successful arises 
simply from the other fact, that most people 
like to have such questions hushed up. They 
are quite content to do as Abbé Martin 
desires—take the Church and its doctrine as a 
whole without inquiring too curiously into 
particulars. But, be it remembered, there is 
always a point beyond which such receptiveness 
fails. The Abbé has sugared his pill very 
skilfully. The British reader will rejoice to be 
told that his ideas are “expanding,” his 
prejudices “softening, melting away, vanish- 
ing,” and that he is regarding facts (those of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion) with a “calmer 
and a clearer eye.” But the awkward British 
reader, Philistine as he is, has some prejudices 
left, to which the nineteenth century gives more 
and more encouragement. Along with the 
reception of other Roman Catholic mysteries 
there has to be included such, for example, as 
the miracle of the Sacred Heart. Abbé 
Martin will protest, ne doubt, that this is one 
of those innumerable historical and theological 
points, the inquiry into which is ‘not merely 
long, but at each step beset with difficulty and 
the danger of mistake.” Brave words! But 
the British Philistine is not afraid of ‘difficulties 
and dangers,” although he is too often indis- 
posed to trouble himself about things that do 
not affect him personally and physically. In 
the matter of the Sacred Heart and the vision 
of S. Mary ALacogug, he finds a fact that is 
for him ‘a chiel that wunna’ ding ;” the fact, 
namely, that he must believe it all if he is to 
be a Catholic. Now we are quite sure that 
this is a thing which will prove too much for 
him. Some gentle natures, not of Philistia, 
but gracious and receptive, may half-shut their 
eyes, and find a dreamy satisfaction in the 
shimmering prospect which a half-shut eye 
creates. The vision of the Sacred Heart so 
looked at is, conceivably, pathetic. But if the 
learned Abbé would see how it is regarded by 
people with their eyes open, let him take the 
following from the pen of an accomplished 
writer, who expresses very exactly the view 
taken by modern thinkers, who look upon the 
alleged miracle with all due reverence for facts 
physical and spiritual :— 

That men and women should be gravely discussing, 


in this nineteenth century, the objective reality of what 
the poor patient (St. Mary Alacoque), probably cata- 


teptic, did or did not dream, that her ecstasies, her 
visions, should be otherwise interesting than as a 
physiological psychological problem is sufficiently 
curious ; but when the particular revelation in question 
is considered—one where the grossly material imagina- 
tion of the seventeenth century has transfigured the 
beautiful ideas of the renovation of the heart, the change 
of affections, the growth of a new sense towards God 
(‘Create in me a new heart, renew a right spirit within 
me”) into a very disgusting physical miracle of the 
Saviour appearing in person, opening his side, and 
transferring the flesh and blood organ itself to the body 
of the poor visionary—the extraordinary absence of 
taste, and of the sense of decorum or of rational 
devotion, in thus reviving as a subject of adoration a 
story only fit for the very twilight of belief, is still more 
remarkable. * 

An educated Roman Catholic would probably 
save himself from the difficulties of the case 
by considering that he was not in the least 
bound to feel personally and _ individually 
convinced that the poor girl had undergone 
any physical change in the cardiac region. He 
is simply bound to accept, with or without 
personal conviction, any statement which has 
been made upon authority. Now the Protestant ' 
utterly shrinks from such a state of mind. 
To him it is uncanny. Abbé MARTIN 
may well say that those educated in Protest- 
antism have a host of things “to learn and 
unlearn,” that “their intellectual and moral 
nature needs to be recast in a new mould” 
before they can be good Catholics. We know 
not how far the Ritualists, with whom his 
argument immediately lies, are prepared for 
the change, but for Englishmen generally we 
can but pray—From such a transmigration to 
the land of glamour, the Good Lord deliver us ! 

Dr. WEsBB’s communion takes up a position 
of finality a good deal more modern than the 
Roman Catholic one. Much of the orthodox 
Protestant system, however, is fast growing anti- 
quated, and, even to passive and constitutionally 
recipient minds, not easily credible. Dr. 
Wesp’s own “Atonement” bears traces of a 
compromise with modern ideas, and his suffrage 
in favour of Eternal Punishment is but one 
vote on a question which is now well opened 
up in all the Protestant churches, and which 
he cannot hope to close with his best argument - 
for Authority. A 

In fine, all veverence is good, and we shall 
all agree that in reverence for facts lies the way 
totruth. But receptiveness is quite a different 
thing. ‘To our mind it suggests as nearly as 
possible the opposite of reverence. It is the 
caricature of reverence. It is the helpless 
victim of sham facts. We may leave it to Dr. 
Wess and Abbé Martin to settle, if they can 
upon their common principle, which has the 
right of it in each of the many points of 
difference between them. When receptiveness 
fails them, we only hope they will try what 
reverence can do—respect for what can be 
determined by fair and patient inquiry into the 
facts which are the sure revelation of the ~ 
Living God. noke 


UNITARIANISM AT MILAN. 


In addition to the sympathy given to Professor 
Braccirort! by the Unitarians of England, ~ 
we find from the August number of the 
Unitarian Review that our American friends 
have recently sent to him a sum of money, to 
assist him in his work. It appears, however, 
that before the money reached him, Professor 
BRACCIFORTI was compelled to give up the 
use of the hall in which he has hitherto 
preached. He was not cast down at this, 
but fortunately met with a kind directress of a 
Kindergarten, who generously granted to him 
her room, We would bespeak for Professor 


a 
*Froma Fane on Dreams, Visions, and Estacies in St. Pauls 
Magazine for January, 1874. eo > aa 
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BRACCIFORTI something more than sympathy 
from our English Unitarians; and to show 
them how they can help him, we gladly reprint 
the following letter :— 

Milan, 3 Via Fieno, June 3, 1878. 

Dear Friend,—I have received the money 
($54 of your currency) which you and my other 
American friends have generously contributed 
towards the carrying out of my religious work in 
Milan. Iam deeply thankful to you all, and see 
in your liberal’ contribution, amidst so many 
nearer claims on your Christian sympathy, an 
additional proof that God will have me continue 
in my efforts, however inconsiderable their results 
may at times appear to myself. 

I am now preaching every Sunday in a kinder- 
garten, the use of which has been generously 
granted me by the directress, who occasionally 
has availed herself of the English lessons which 
I gave in Via Durini, and continue to give in her 
kindergarten freely to all who choose to attend, 
on every Sunday morning, from ten to eleven, 
when the service begins. This kindergarten is in 
Via Nexino, No 3. 

She attended some of the services (two I think) 
and expressed sympathy. with our Unitarian 
views. But, alas! the priests are so much 
alarmed, they consider my preaching the worst 
ofall! I received of late an anonymous letter, 
ending with the words “ Scelbrato, scelbrato, scel- 
drato/” (You villain, villain, villain!) The fact is 
that the audience is rather increasing, and most 
people listen from beginning to end,—even such 
as come only out of curiosity; and then even 
very intelligent-looking, well-dressed persons 
come up to me, when the service is over, and 
shake hands, and heartily approve of what they 
have heard. Alas! most of them add that they 
are very busy and cannot attend regularly. 

Public opinion seems to be very favourable. 
Most newspapers announce the subject of my 
sermons from week to week. They have now 
been showing me this particular regard for 
several years, I call it “particular regard,” as I 
don’t see that the preaching of other evangelicals 
is announced from week to week. 

Now, reverting to the good directress, who has 
to struggle very hard in order to prevent the 
priests from prevailing upon the parents to take 
away the children from her kindergarten, to 
punish her for the benevolence she has set the 
example of extending to such an obnoxious heretic 
as myself,—don’t you think that a little evidence 
of approbation, in the form of a small present of 
coloured plates representing animals, birds, 
flowers, or other instructive subjects, might 
eventually do much good? Might I not try to 
make friends of the parents and children of the 
kindergarten by giving the latter a little explana- 
tion of such plates, especially if, beside such plates, 
you would send me such elementary works as are 
used most successfully in America? The subject 
ofreligion, undogmatic, unsectarian, truly catholic, 
is so easily, so naturally handled, while talking of 
God’s universal revelation in Nature ! 

Accept my warmest thanks, dear friends, for 
the encouragement you have been instrumental 
in holding out tome. In the but too little sym- 
pathy that hitherto I have been able to raise with 
what is foremost in my thoughts and feelings, it 
is great comfort to know that even beyond the 
Atlantic there are already noble-minded men and 
women, to whom I should have otherwise remained 
a stranger, that have become to me brother, 
sister, and mother. 

With warmest regards, very thankfully yours, 

FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 
M. P. L. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY! 


PREACHING in Paisley at the induction service 
of the Rey. A. F. FRAsER, the successor to the 
Rey. Davip Warson, of “ heretical” fame, the 


~ Rev. Dr. DonaLp Mac eon, editor of Good 


Words, delivered an eloquent and thoroughly 
enlightened discourse on the every-day life of a 
Christian. In the course of his remarks he 
pointed out that they should bring their 
energies to bear on the drunkenness, the 


_ immortality, the miserable dwellings and the 


miserable lives which in every town and part of 
the country are a disgrace to civilisation. The 
sin of all the churches-was the looking too 
much to their own crotchets, while terrible sins 
had been allowed to grow unchecked. They 
kept their best ministrations for those who 
needed them the least. Surely they require 
the united abilities, the force, the thought, and 
the consideration of the Christian Church, 
surely they required a higher enthusiasm than 
party zeal to be representatives of Jesus Christ 
on earth, for Jesus Christ had indicated the 
kind of victory which he would like the Church 
to win—‘ To him that overcometh will I give 
to sit on my throne, even as I also overcame.” 
The object of Christ was not to propagate some 
pet doctrine or some especially definite eccle- 
siastical system, but his contest was with the 
sorrows and evils of the world. His struggles 
were against the woes, sins, and ecclesiastical 
divisions which were then the curse of the 
world. He came to oppose the sin of hatred 
to men, and not men themselves. But the 
whole ecclesiastical history of our country 
showed that people’s actions had been beside 
the solution of the question for which the 
Christian Church existed on earth. Referring 
to the luxurious piety of women and men, who 
indulged in “goody, goody” literature, the 
preacher said that if they tried every day life 
by the standard of the Christian spirit, the 
contrast that was frequently represented was 
remarkable. The people were often found 
captious in their tempers, disagreeable, almost 
impossible companions, and harsh and exacting 
towards their inferiors. That was not Christ- 
ianity. Another’s religion consisted in attend- 
ing regularly to forms; he believed in the atone- 
ment, he took a lively interest in sermons, in 
church questions, and other such subjects ; but 
taking him on the week day instead of the 
Sunday, it would be difficult to say whether he 
was a worshipper of God orof Mammon. That 
was not Christianity. Another man delights 
in speculative opinion, in questions suggested 
by the reason of faith and the relationship of 
science with revelation. Without multiplying 
instances, it would be foolish to deny that each 
of these aspects is not without religion—the 
religion of feeling, or the works of Christian 
evidence in criticism. Nevertheless, the true 
conflict of the Christian soldier, that victory 
which -is recognised and crowned by Jesus 
Christ, belongs to a different field and another 
warefare from these. In the personal growth 
and conduct of a Christ-like spirit, the real 
conquests of the Christians are won—to over- 
come our selfishness, our sloth, our greed, our 
vanity—and no amount of pious feeling, no 
sentiments of assurance of any kind, no degree 
of thoughtfulness or our creed could afforda 
sufficient substitute for the one thing needful. 
“Character” is the grand demand of the 
Gospel. So when it is asked—What are we to 
overcome in order to obtain the promise of the 
Lord? the answer to the individual is very 
much the same as to the Church. It is our 
own evil, Everyday life and your own fireside 
and your business will afford ample scope for a 
glorious struggle and a noble victory. We 
should discover in the difficulty of dealing 
with the details of everyday life in a really 
generous, considerate, and Christian spirit, how 
many aman is full of religion outside. What 
had they overcome in their habits, say, within 
the last six weeks? What evil had they cruci- 
fied? Mere respectability was often the rock 
on which men made shipwreck of their soul ; 
but to be respectable was generally a synonym 
for being comfortable. Let them take care of 
putting a cross issue to themselves. If they 
were to overcome and be set down with Christ 
on his throne, it could only be by fighting 
Christ’s battle, by sharing Christ’s character, 
by taking up the yoke and bearing it after him. 
Hee eee cent eee 

BrELFAST.—The members of the congregation of the 
Second Church (Rev. J. C. Street’s) were delighted on 
Sunday last by a visit from the Rev, E. B. Willson, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, who preached a most interesting 
and encouraging sermon on “Faith.” It was a great 
pleasure to the pastor and members of the congregation 
to welcome Mr, Willson. He returns to the United 


States in a few days, and will carry away many pleasant 
recollections of his visit to Great Britain and Ireland, 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


RELATION OF THE BAND OF HOPE TO 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 
[From a paper read before the Manchester 
Unitarian Sunday School Union, by Mr. 

Davin THompson. | 

The school and church aim at the cultivation 
of a holy human character. Virtues and 
truths are inculcated. Personal integrity and 
self-denial are cardinal elements of morality 
in the religion of Jesus. The scholars look 
to us, their teachers, for example; our words 
are the fountains at which their spirits drink, 
and our lives models to which they strive to 
conform their own. Now, shall we fail in the 
duty thus laid upon us, and not rather, even at 
the sacrifice of small gratifications, try to use 
every means of good influence over them ? 

The Band of Hope is one of these means. 
We do not place it in the stead of religion, 
nor is it the panacea for all the ills which 
flesh is heir to. It chiefly aims at emphasising 
one branch—the necessity of self-denial, and 
the sin of causing the weak to stumble through 
another’s example. ‘‘ Wherefore, if meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.” ‘We then that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.” And again, “It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak.” The Band of 
Hope takes this high ground—the doctrine of 
self-denial—and says, on account of the evil 
wrought, and the good hindered, abstain. It 
is a voice crying in the wilderness, ‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.” Many weeds 
spring up which have to be uprooted, and how 
long do pieces of living root remain! “As is 
the gardener, such is the garden.” Sunday 
schools aim at preventing ill-weeds growing up. 
The Church, when true to her mission, dis- 
courages all latent evil. The Band of Hope 
undertakes to keep the ground clear of the 
very rankest of weeds. Thus Band of Hope, 
Sunday school, and Church, work toward the 
same ends. 

As a proof that the Band of Hope works 
towards Church ends, allow me to quote the 
following, which I commend to the considera- 
tion of every Sunday-school teacher. The 
statistics are from a valuable paper by Mr. 
Isaac Phillips, read at a conference of the 
Bradford Sunday School Union, November 7th, 
1876, and embrace returns from Sunday 
schools in that borough :— 

SCHOOLS WITH NO BAND OF HOPE. 


No. of No. of | Joined the 

Year, Schools, Scholars. Church. Per rooo, 
1871 | 17 476 | mare} tigy 
1872 | 16 4524 36 8Y 
TS 7 S00 20 5422 68 | 1234 
1874 | 21 5678 129 23% 
1875 22 5999 94 1534 
1876 | 22 6178 140 2234 

SE nl LN | oh SE 

32777 488 | 

Or an average per annum of 1434, 

SCHOOLS WITH BANDS OF HOPE. 
No. of No. of | Joined the | 

Year. | Schools. Scholars. Church. | Per 1000. 
1871 pri res 6529 115 | 1734 
1872 | 21 7857 Rees Ne LT 
1873 | 20 7425 198 2634 
137400) Oe 7112 229 324 
1875 | 16 | 6047 198 3234 
1876 i176} 6420 327 5! 

| | 41390 1202 


Or an average per annum of 29. 

It will be seen that there has been no ex: 
ceptional year when the schools having Bands 
of Hope have not shown considerably greater 
results than the schools having none, and that 
the average has been about double. Mr. 
Phillips further remarks that “in the schools 
having Bands of Hope the greater number 
proportionately of the scholars are from that 
section.” Some years ago he found, ‘‘from the 

{use of the Church book, that in the schools 
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where he laboured in seven years 137 scholars 
joined the church. ‘The scholars were about 
equally divided between those who abstained 
and those who did not, the latter having the 
preponderance a little. Of the 137 who became 
members of the church, 106 were from the 
Band of Hope section, leaving 31 from an 
equal number who were not guarded by abstin- 
ence principles.” Another fact brought out 
by Mr. Phillips’s figures is that Bands of Hope 
attract larger numbers of scholars to schools. 

In many places, as at Bradford, the relation 
of the Band of Hope and the school is such 
that Sunday schools are considered incomplete 
without a Band of Hope. Even in Manchester 
and Salford the 250 societies working in this 
movement are chiefly affiliated with the Sunday 
school, or held in some building where religious 
worship is performed. 

That a close relation should subsist between 
the school and the children’s temperance union, 
was never more strongly pleaded than in the 
utterance of the Right Hon. J. Bright, M.P., 
on Good Friday last. “No one,” he said, 
‘will deny, I think, that the cause of temper- 
ance owes thuch to Sunday schools. I think 
the cause of temperance is advancing in this 
country, although intemperance prevails to so 
great an extent. But if it owes much to 
Sunday schools it asks even more for the 
future. The children ought to be taught that 
exhibitions of excess are not exhibitions which 
should cause so much laughter as sorrow ; and 
they should be taught also that which I should 
say, perhaps, some millions of our countrymen 
have discovered for themselves, that there is 
nothing but an increased safety and increased 
profit in an entire abstinence from the con- 
sumption of articles which, if taken freely, 
léad inevitably to intoxication. If the children 
whom you teach can read well, and think well; 
if they are reared to generous, and kindly, and 
merciful sentiments, you will find that even in 
our public affairs, as citizens of a great country, 
your efforts, as teachers in Sunday schools, 
will guide them into the highest duties of 
citizenship.” 

Sir Charles Reed, also, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Sunday School Union, 
in Exeter Hall, London, asked the question— 
“How should they better meet the curse of 
intemperance than by teaching children in the 
Sunday-school Bands of Hope the folly and 
wickedness of drunkenness?” It is gratifying 
to be able to record that temperance is being 
now taught in Board schools; and in the 
London School Board books due place is given 
to this subject, which is certainly a step in the 
right direction. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
“HAPPY FIELDS OF SUMMER.” 


Happy fields of summer, all your airy grasses 
Whispering and bowing when the west wind passes, 
Happy lark and nestling, hid beneath the mowing, 
Root sweet music in you, to the white clouds growing}! 


Happy fields of stmmer, softly billowed over 
With the feathery red-top and the rosy clover, 
Happy little children seek your shady places, 
Lark-songs in their bosoms, sunshine on their faces ! 


Happy little children, skies are bright above you, 

Trees bend down to kiss you, breeze and blossom love 
you ; 

And we bless you, playing in the field-paths mazy, 

Swinging with the harebell, dancing with the daisy ! 


Happy fields of summer, touched with deeper beauty 
As your tall grain ripens, tell the children duty 

Is as sweet as pleasure; tell them both are blended 
In the best life-story, well begun and ended ! 
—Lucy Larcom, in St, Nicholas, 


GOD'S COFFER : 

A SHORT SERMON FOR MERCHANTS. 
THERE was once a respectable wealthy man, 
whose name was Benedict — that means 
“blessed.” And he had a good right to bear 
such a name; for God had blessed him richly 
with all good things, and all who knew him 
blessed him, too; and he always sought to 
make others happy—the stranger as well as the 
neighbour—particularly the poor and needy. 
But he did it in this way. When he had 
passed a joyous day with his friends, he would 


go into his chamber, and think :— There are | who are sure that a reformation is needed in the | the neighbourhood there never has b 


many who have not had sucha day of enjoy- 
ment. How would it have been if I had invited 
as many more guests?” ‘Then he would lay 
by of his money as much as the feast had cost 
him, in a chest, which he called God’s Coffer. 
In the same way, if he heard that there had 
been a fire anywhere, he would give largely for 
the relief of the unhappy sufferers ; and then 
he would behold his own house, and go into 
his own chamber, and think, ‘ All here is safe 
and unhurt,” and immediately he would lay up 
some in God’s Coffer. Whenever he heard of 
any destruction of property from thunder or 
hail, or drought, or other mischances, he would 
lay up gold on account of it in God’s Coffer. 
Also, if he had occasion to buy wine, or costly 
furniture, he would purchase it but moderately, 
only to enable him the better to entertain his 
friends ; and then go into his chamber and say, 
“So much more mightest thou have bought 
and have enriched thy stores,” and lay up the 
value in God’s Coffer. Besides which, he 
would willingly give of his best wine if a sick 
person needed it, And as he lay on his dying 
bed and death was approaching, the poor, the 
widows, and ophans lamented and wept, and 
said, ‘‘ Who will take pity on us when Benedict 
is taken from us? As long as he lived we 
wanted for nothing ; but what will now become 
of us?” But he said, ‘A good householder 
takes care that when he is away, his children 
should not want. Take God’s Coffer, with all 
that is in it. It belongs to the poor, the 
widows, and the ophans ; divide it, and use it 
well and wisely.” And so God’s Coffer has 
remained for hundreds of years, to the comfort 
of the needy, and the man is remembered 
with grateful blessings.—/Fvom the German of 
Krummacher. 


DUNDEE: THE REV. GEO. GILFILLAN. 


ON Saturday last the interment of Mr. Gilfillantook 
place in Dundee cemetery, and it was estimated 
that 1,100 persons formed the procession. On the 
following day many sermons were preached in the 
district bearing on Mr. Gilfillan’s death, and the 
Rev Henry Williamson at the close of a sermon 
on “Immortality” made the following remarks :— 
I was led to fix upon the theme of Immortality for 
my lecture to-night by the announcement of the 
sudden death of one of the most eminent of the 
preachers of the Christian Church. There are 
many reasons why the cessation of the active life 
and the personal power and influence of a man 
consecrated to the work of Christ should occupy 
our serious attention, but in the case of Mr Gilfillan 
peculiar interest must be felt. He stood forth as 
the interpreter of the new thought which has been 
moving in the minds and affecting the hearts of 
Scottish people. For generations, under, at times, 
the impulse of devout gratitude, and then of bitter 
persecution, the professed Christians of this country 
have satisfied themselves with the dogmatic inter- 
pretations of John Calvin, and a few have ventured 
to ask—“ Must it be Calvin, and not Christ?” Our 
departed townsman answered this question by 
claiming the right, and asserting it, of taking the 
Gospel from the fountain-head, though Presbyteries 
and Synods should deny him the right. No one, 
perhaps, has studied the reported sayings of Mr. 
Gilfillan on the subject of theological reformation 
more earnestly for the past twelve years than I. 
Certainly he has made it more easy for every other 
reformer. Others may well remember him for 
qualities which he possessed in addition to those 
which made his life-work of interest to us. At 
this time we may call to mind all that he did that 
was helpful to the kingdom of heaven. Had he 
been free from the trammels of the ecclesiastical 
system into which he was born, and for which he 
had evidently a strong personal affection, he would 
doubtless have left behind him a school, a party— 
something which wouldcarry on the work. Instead 
of this he has leavened the churches around his 
own. He denied the doctrine of infant damnation 
in plain language. He repudiated the extreme 
Calvinistic doctrine of election and reprobation. 
He stood forth to claim charity for poor, misguided, 
yet grand-souled Robert Burns. He did not shrink 
from pleading for the Cupar Angus heretics, and 
we will not forget that he mentioned Channing 
and Martineau with respect. He is gone, in one 
sense; no more shall we meet him walking along, 
alone, with the peculiar manner which betokened 
that he was no common man. And yet Dundee 
has inherited him. The crowds that were wont 
to listen to his lectures will have borne away parts 
of him, and for years to come what George 
Gilfillan said and did will move and encourage all 


organisations of this country, which, while offering 
the bread of Christ, really have given the stones 
of Calvin’s dogmas. Immortality with Gilfillan 
was a reality, and a consequence of the unlimited 
goodness of God. Well will it be if we who remain 
can extend and deepen the work which Gilfillan 
has begun. If he halted at the utterance of the 
hope of Universalism we need not hesitate to affirm 
it. He did not deny it—nothing else we can 
believe would satisfy his grand idea of the Father- 
hood of the Almighty. As heretics and outcasts 
at present, we can believe he has helped on the time 
when there shall be room in the charity of all 
Christians for those who cannot honestly accept 
the authority of Standards and Confessions, but 
who have a deep love for Christ, anda desire to 
be his faithful disciples. Dundee has seen many 
changes. At one time it was called the Geneva 
of Scotland. Nearly forty years ago it nearly 
worshipped Murray M‘Cheyne. To-day George 
Gilfillan is the representative of its popular en- 
thusiasm. And where did Gilfillan direct his 
followers ? To the Gospel as taught and illustrated 
by Jesus Christ; in that way he showed the 
Christian he could hold his position against the 
apparent antagonism of Science and of Agnos- 
ticism. But the time is not come for an exhaustive 
review of his work. I sincerely join in the common 
sympathy at the loss we have all sustained. 
eA 


BELFAST UNITARIAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE annual meeting of the subscribers and friends 
of the above Association was held on Tuesday 
evening, August 13th, in the schoolroom of the 
Second Congregation, Rosemary-street. There 
was a large attendance, amongst those present 
being Mr. J. Ritchie, Rev. J. C. Street, Rev. J. 
Williams (Nottingham), Rev. A. Buckley, Rev. T. 
Rix (London), Mr. T. M‘Clelland, Mr. J. M. 
Darbishire, Mr. D. W. Moore, Mr. J. R. Neill, 
Mr. G. Fisher, Mr, H. Darbishire, Mr, H. Hynd- 
man, Mr. W. P. Jennings, Mr. James Dobbin, 
Mr. E. G. David, Mr. J. M‘Williams, Mr. J. 
Greenfield, Mr. T. Johnston, Mr. J. F. Mulligan, 
Mr. David Young, Mr. J. Lees, Mr. J. Jackson, 
Mr. S. H. Street, Mr. W. Palfreyman, Mr. J. 
Millin, Rev. J. Pollard. 

On the motion of Mr. J. M. DARBISHIRE, 
seconded by Rev. J. C-> STREET, the chair was 
taken by Mr. John Ritchie.. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had been unexpectedly 
called upon to take the chair, in consequence of 
the absence of the president, who should have 
been there, but he supposed he must have had 
some very special engagement that prevented him 
coming. He thanked them for the honour they 
had done him in having moved him into the 
position he now occupied. He was sorry to tell 
them that Rev. Chas. Voysey, whose sermons they 
had the pleasure of listening to on Sunday week in 
the Second Church, would not be present. He 
had been called upon to return to London to keep 
an engagement there. He was very sorry Mr. 
Voysey was not there, and he should like very 
much, and he was sure they all would like, to 
hear him address them at that meeting. He 
would now proceed with the business of the 
evening, and ask Mr. Street to read the report. 

Rey. Mr. STREET said before he read the report 
he had a statement to make which, he was sure, 
would give great gratification to the meeting, that 
although their anniversary was held at a very 
unsuitable season this year and the sermons 
preached in the middle of summer, a time when 
many of their friends were away, nevertheless on 
Sunday the collections realised upwards of £41, 
which was a considerable augmentation of the 
funds of the mission. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Voysey 
asked him to say that he was delighted with his 
visit to Belfast, and was delighted also with 
making the acquaintance of friends there, and 
that he would be only too glad if they would give 
him an opportunity of visiting them again. He 
had also two other statements to make. Mr. 


Fuhr had been on the Continent, and would not — 


be present that evening, as he had not yet returned, 
and Mr. Robertson, their treasurer, was also, in 
consequence of illness, unable to be present that 
evening. Mr. Street then proceeded to read the 
report, from which we extract the following :— 


The council has met four times, and the executive — 


expenses of that agency. The services a 
have been regularly and satisfactorily 

the Sunday class has been efficiently con 
Hopeton-street there has been a good deal 
so far as attendance upon the evening | 
cerned, In this matter there has been 
discouragement. While at the cottag 
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securing large attendances from week to week, there 
has been found insuperable difficulty in obtaining a 
congregation on Sunday evenings in the church. At 
present the attendance varies from twenty to forty per- 
sons, Your committee have appointed the Rev. J. C. 
Street and Mr. J. M. Darbishire to act as their repre- 
sentatives on the council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. Cottage services have been 
maintained, principally by Mr. Smith, at Ballymacarrett 
and in the neighbourhood of Hopeton-street. The 
attendance has been invariably good, and the interest 
of the people has never flagged. Your committee have 
to express their deep regret that, owing to illness and 
the consequent pressure of work, your treasurer, W. 
Robertson, Esq., feels compelled to request that a 
successor may be appointed to him; and your secretary, 
FE. A, Fuhr, Esq., who from the establishment of the 
Association until now has been its faithful, efficient, and 
invaluable officer, owing to new and onerous duties is 
also obliged to ask that someone may be appointed in 
his place. Your committee have the gratification of 
calling attention to a munificent offer by Mr. Vere 
Foster of £400 towards the erection of national schools 
in Hopeton-street district, and to the response which 
has been made by members of the Second Congregation. 
They trust that even yet this offer may be accepted, and 
that one result of their labours in a densely-peopled part 
of the town may be increased facilities for the education 
of the young there. The financial statement showed 
that the receipts for the year amounted to £314. 8s. 9d., 
and the expenditure to £309. 17s. 4d., leaving a balance 
in hand of £4. 11s. 5d. 

Mr. THos. M‘CLELLAND moved the adoption 
of the report. The committee during the year 
had considerable trouble, and a good many diffi- 
culties to overcome. They had lost the services 
of the Rey. Mr. Smith in connection with Hopeton- 
street. With regard to cottage services, he thought 
it was an extraordinary thing that they had always 
been successful. They were specially suited to 
the class of people they had to deal with in 
Hopeton-street, and the attendance there was 
always large. As to the financial state of the 
Association, it was so far satisfactory that they 
were on the right side of the account this year. 
He hoped the committee would be able to meet 
the offer of Mr. Vere” Foster with regard to the 
erection of national schools in Hopeton-street. 
It would be for their successors to do as recom- 
mended in the last paragraph in the report, and 
not fail to carry on that institution with complete 
success. (Applause.) 

Rey. THOMAS RIX seconded the motion. He 
said he had paid a visit to Hopeton-street, and he 
thought it would be a great pity, from what he had 
seen there, if they should abandon their labours 
in that district. He had carried on missionary 
work in London for twenty years without anything 
in the way of remuneration, and he had at times 
felt discouragement, but still he persevered, and 
he was certain that his efforts had not been in 
vain. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. H. DARBISHIRE moved the appointment 
of office-bearers and committee for the ensuing 
year. He observed that there had been a change 
in the constitution of the executive committee by 
adding the names of ladies for the first time. He 
was sure the admission of the ladies would be 
very useful in the administration of the Asso- 
ciation, and he trusted next year they would have 

_ the ladies getting up there and making speeches. 
(Laughter.) He was sure they would throw vigour 
and life into their operations. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. JENNINGS seconded the resolution, which 
was passed. 

Mr. JAMES M. DARBISHIRE moved the third 
resolution, tendering a vote of thanks to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association for a 
grant of £90 to the funds of that Association, and 
£5 towards the support of worship at Ballymena, 
and assuring that body of their earnest desire to 
co-operate with them in their efforts to promote 
pure and undefiled religion. He referred to the 
generosity of the British and Foreign Association, 
and said that but for its noble assistance they 
would not have been able to carry on their work. 

Mr. Moore seconded the motion, which passed. 

- Mr. HyNDMAN proposed the next resolution, 
conveying a vote of thanks to the Rev. C. Voysey, 
of London, for his admirable sermons on _ behalf 
of the Association. He observed that, although 
a great many who heard Mr. Voysey did not agree 
with all the principles he enunciated, yet they 
admired the style and manner in which they were 
delivered. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, GEORGE FISHER, in seconding the motion, 
spoke in complimentary terms, although the con- 
eee arrived at by Mr. Voysey were very 
different from his own. The sermons were 
admirable in closeness of reasoning and terseness 
of expression. 

Mr. NEILL also spoke in flattering language of 
Mr. Voysey, and with nearly all of whose con- 
clusions he fully agreed. 

The resolution passed. ; 

Rev. J. WILLIAMS moved a resolution callin 


on the committee to take up the work of the 


Association, and to continue their labours with 
increased energy, and not to be discouraged. 

Mr. MULLIGAN, seconded the motion, which was 
passed, : 

Rey. A. BUCKLEY made an interesting’’state- 
ment of the missionary work in Hopeton-street, 
and the prospects which lay before the Association 
in connection with that district if they only 
persevered. 

Rey. J. C. SrREET then addressed the meeting, 
and spoke of the loss which the Association would 
sustain by the loss of Mr. Fuhr as secretary and 
Mr. Robertson as treasurer. He himself had been 
asked by the committee to take up the duties of 
secretary, and Mr. M‘Clelland had kindly con- 
sented to act as treasurer. (Hear, hear.) He 
expected a very great increase in the success of 
the committee’s work in the ensuing year, when 
they would have the valuable co-operation of 
ladies. The enlisting of the services of the ladies 
was a most important step in the right direction, 
and each one of the three ladies who would be on 
the committee had already given proof of her 
interest in the poor and her anxiety for their 
welfare. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Neill was called to the second chair. 

Mr. YOUNG moved that the best thanks of the 
meeting be given to the chairman for his kindness 
in presiding. 

Rey. J. POLLARD seconded the motion, which 
was passed. 

The proceedings then concluded. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


UNITARIANISM IN TRANSYLVANIA. 
ON Monday evening week, August 11th, Mr. T. G. 
Boros, of Transylvania, delivered an address to a good 
congregation in the Unitarian Free Church, London 
Road, Reading, on ‘‘ Unitarianism in Transylvania.” 
After a few introductory remarks Mr. Boros _pro- 
ceeded to say that Unitarianism was introduced to 
Transylvania by Blandrata, who was a medical officer 
in the household of the King of Poland, and came with 
the daughter of that King to Hungary, when her 
marriage with the King of Hungary took place. John 
Sigismund, their son, became Prince of Transylvania, 
and it was under his protection, about fifty years after 
the Reformation, that Unitarianism began to be 
preached. The first real apostle of the faith was 
Francis David, who, in 1596, became its first bishop. 
This divine was an exceedingly eloquent preacher, a 
profound scholar, and a man of large religious experi- 
ence, He had grown up in the turbulent times of the 
Reformation. First he had been a Catholic priest, then 
a Lutheran bishop, then he was a bishop of the school 
of which Zwingli was the head, and then he became a 
Unitarian. So this great scholar and deep thinker 
broke away from the bondage of Romanism to find 
refuge only in the liberty wherewith Christ had made 
him free. It was in returning home from one of the 
assemblies in which religious questions were discussed 
at that time, that David, pondering deeply on what 
had passed, felt the light of truth burst upon him, as 
it was said to have done upon Paul in his journey to 
Damascus, He went to his home at Klausenberg; he 
proclaimed his new Gospel, and his people heard him 
gladly. The whole town adopted his views. He made 
it clear that he did not offer worship to Christ, and 
another assembly was held to discuss that question. The 
result was that Blandrata, who in this opposed David, 
secured the bishop’s committal to prison, where the 
eloquent apostle died. During his life, however, 
Unitarianism in Hungary and Transylvania greatly pro- 
gressed, so that in 1579 our churches numbered about 
400, and enjoyed royal favour and the patronage of the 
great. The rey. gentleman traced the history of the 
movement down to the time when Leopold I. sat on 
the Austro-Hungarian throne. Under this prince the 
Jesuits were let loose in the land. ‘‘ They demanded,” 
said the preacher, ‘‘our most beautiful church, and we 
would not give it them, for it had been ours for more 
than 150 years. Within its sacred walls the eloquent 
apostle David had preached the Gospel of freedom, 
Our fathers had worshipped there and lifted up their 
souls to the living God and Father of us all, and we 
were not prepared to surrender our noble temple and all 
its hallowed memories over to the apostles of bondage. 
But mark what followed! They asked for the military 
power. It was given them. In1716 the chief general 
of the Austrian army led a military force to Klausen- 
berg and drove the Unitarians from their religious homes, 
Their churches and schools were taken from them, they 
were robbed of their private property. Their ministers 
were put to death. Their colleges too were taken from 
them and their professors were also slain, while the 
students were either put to death or driven into hiding. 
When the work of violence was completed at. Klausen- 
berg, and Catholic bishops preached in our churches, 
and Jesuits taught in our colleges and schools, the 
military force marched to the next centre of Unitar- 
ianism, took possession of church, schools, and college, 
and put to death minister, teachers, and professors. 
Nor was this all. It is almost incredible, but I tell it 
to you as a simple fact, that the Unitarian ministers, 
their wives and children throughout a great part of 
Transylvania, together withmany Unitarian worshippers 
suffered martyrdom.” The speaker next pointed out 
that so great 'a hold had the Unitarian religion obtained 


-npon the country that it could not be completely exter- 


minated, and he gave a very interesting account of the 


manner in which it maintained itself in face of the 
Catholic power, Its present position was highly 
encouraging considering that the population of the 
country was only two and a half millions. They had 
100 churches with good congregations, some number- 
ing as many as 500 or 600, or even niore, in attendance. 
while they had three gymnasia, as well as day schools 
attached to every congregation, all of such a character 
that the better classes regularly sent their children to 
them for educatiqn. In their college they had students 
from all parts, who were instructed by twenty professors, 
Their mode of church government was Presbyterian, 
and that was, he thought, understood in England; but 
their chief minister was called a bishop, As to their 
fundamental principles, they subjected the Bible to a 
reverent criticism, but did not believed in its infallibility. 
They believed in an eternal God, one in substance and 
in person, in whom they put their trust as the source 
of Truth, Love, and Holiness. They believed that his 
purpose was the perfection of the race, to which end he 
had chosen different instruments, and they believed that 
the man Christ Jesus was such an instrument. They 
believed also in the Holy Spirit as that which filled the 
hearts of all great and pious men, and led them into all 
truth and to pious and godly living; yet they believed 
that in order to find truth it was necessary to look for it. 
They believed further, that man was a microcosm, 
whose life, like that of the universe, rested on the most 
wonderful laws. He had free will, by which he attained 
to virtue or descended to vice. Ifhe would be saved 
he must spend himself in good deeds, and if he sinned 
he must himself take the consequences—looking in both 
cases to God—who on one side gave His smile to good- 
ness, and on the other. side was able to forgive even to 
the uttermost. Further than that they believed that 
the Christian Church was a spiritual communion, 
but that there were needed certain outward ceremonies 
to assist piety, and they therefore joined in public 
worship, holy communion, and baptism; still they 
believed that it was the noble aim and the holy life that 
were of the greatest importance; and while they be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, at the same time 
they believed that virtue found its own reward even in 
the present life. But there was one thing more, they 
did not regard their present belief as final truth. They 
believed that God had a larger revelation yet to make, 
so they kept their minds open to the light of truth and 
their souls were waiting always for a fuller measure of 
his love. For his own part, said the preacher, he felt 
that God had manifested his love towards them in their 
far country by the love and friendship which he had 
given them from England and America. But he felt 
too that this was but a part of his ways, and that in his 
loving heart he desired that all men everywhere should 
grow into the knowledge of his truth and at last be 
gathered into one fold—for truly there was but one 
fold, and one shepherd, and there was but one God and 
Father of us all. 


THE REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS ON RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Two sermons were preached on Sunday by the Rey. 
John Page Hopps on behalf of the Sunday schools at 
Coyentry. In the morning discourse Mr. Hopps spoke 
of the duty of the Church in the matter of the religious 
education of children. He declared that a more distinct 
provision should be made for the teaching of the Christian 
religion to every child. In many cases it was done 
sufficiently at home by parents; but even then the 
Church had its own special work, which could not be 
delegated to others—a Church work, which could not 
be done at home. How necessary this was he would 
leave them to judge when children even in day schools 
were liable to have put into their hands catechisms and 
books of religion, so-called, which parents ought to be 
acquainted with, and upon which they ought to pass 
judgment. Catechisms, for instance, such as he had 
given to him the other day—a catechism used in a 
common public day school, put into the hands of all 
children sent there, whether the parents willed it or no, 
In it he found these questions and answers—to him 
utterly miserable, detestable, and in every way mis- 
chievous. ‘‘ What sort of a heart have you by nature?” 
That was the question which was put to a little child, 
and the little child was told to answer, ‘‘ A heart filled 
with all unrighteousness!” A lie to begin with, and 
most degrading in any case to have a child say such 
words; it was neither true nor good. ‘* Does that 
wicked heart make all your thoughts, words, and actions 
sinful?” ‘‘ Yes!” the little child was taught to say in 
reply to the wicked question; ‘Yes, I do nothing 


but sim!” Another lie, and bad in any case to 
put into a child’s lips. This was a ‘‘ Catechism 
for Young Children,” and such pernicious false- 


hoods were put into their lips more frequently than 
fathers and mothers imagined, and these lessons 
were taught in day schools even, in the name of 
religion, The schoolmasters and schoolmistresses were 
going beyond their proper functions in giving lessons in 
religion to the young at all, Then the poor young child 
was taught to say that he was a child of the devil and 
not a child of God, fer the questions proceeded— 
‘« What are you bynature?” -‘‘ I amanenemy of God, 
achild of Satan, and heir of hell!” Then hell was 
described as a place of endless torment, being a lake 
that boils with fire and brimstone.” In catechism, 
creed, and hymn book the children were exposed to 
these paganisms and horrors, from which the Church 
must try to save as many as it could. Mr, Hopps 
argued that the Church’s duty was to take the children 
and see that they were properly instructed in true 
religious knowledge, and in love to their fellow beings. 
A correspondent writes : The admirable discourses weie 
appreciatively listened to by excellent. congregations. 
The collections amounted to £15. 16s., including two 
guineas from Mr, J. E, Banks, ex-mayor. 
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Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 

A New CAUuSE FOR CARDIFF.—A correspondent 
writes: ‘‘I have always felt an interest in the cause 
of Unitarianism, and I therefore want (by this letter) to 
set the stone rolling. Perhaps you are not aware that 
we have in this flourishing town all sects and creeds but 
the one needful, viz., a Unitarian cause. The popu- 
lation exceeds 70,000, and surely there are sufficient 
Unitarians to start a cause. If you will kindly allow 
this to appear it may stir up some monied friends to 
action, and I am quite prepared to give my mite towards 
such a good object.”—If our correspondent will send 
us his accurate address, we shall be glad to make any 
communication to him needful. 


ABERDEEN.—On August 3rd the teachers of the 
Sunday school, along with a few friends, had their 
annual picnic, which this year was held at Banghory. 
On August 17th the school children had their annual 
picnic in the grounds of Sir Robert Burnett, Bart., 
Crathe’s Castle. A good number of scholars and 
teachers, and a considerable number of friends, were 
present, and a most enjoyable day was spent. 

BELFAST: YORK-STREET.—The members and friends 
of the York-street Non-Subscribing Church Sunday 
School, held their annual excursion on Saturday last, 
17th inst. Notwithstanding the heavy downpour of 
rain under which they had to assemble, a large party 
gathered at the terminus and proceeded by rail to 
Whitehead. The weather, which showed signs of 
clearing during the journey thither, brightened soon 
after twelve o’clock, and with the sun shining out and 
the wind drying the ground rapidly, it proved to be 
a most enjoyable afternoon. Refreshments were dis- 
tributed in the commodious station-rooms; and with 
various games, &c., and climbing headlands to admire 
the scenery, young and old amused themselves till the 
hour for returning arrived. Then on the party being 
gathered together they were addressed by the Revs. 
John Jellieand R. J. Orr, and after the singing ofa 
hymn joined in prayer. Mr. Robert Kennedy, on 
whom the chief responsibility of management had 
devolved, performed, with the assistance of the other 
Sunday-school teachers, the task admirably, and great 
pleasure was expressed by all that the re-union had 
proved so successful. 

EXETER.—The organ in George’s Chapel, South- 
street, has lately undergone renovation by Mr. Philpott, 
of Exeter. The instrument was the work of England, 
a well-known builder several years ago, and consists of 
two manuals and pedal clavier, Although no new stops 
have been added, the whole of the internal mechanism 
has been renewed, and the pipes cleaned. On Thurs- 
day night a recital was given by Mr. Kempe, of Exeter. 
The general tone of the organ will not bear comparison 
with the tone of good organs of the same size which are 
built in the present day. The swell is weak, and the 
the tone of the full organ, when all the pipes are 
brought into requisition, is somewhat harsh. There 
are, however, some good points—the open diapason of 
the great organ, for instance, is beautifully mellow, and 
the softer stops in the swell are very sweet, and 
admirably adapted for accompanying vocal music. 

LivERPOOL: HAMILTON Roap.—The annual con- 
gregational pic-nic to the ancient village of Hale, took 
place on Tuesday, August 13th, 1878. The party left 
the church in waggonettes at twelve o’clock, and arrived 
at Hale at 2 30, passing through the beautiful villages 
of Wavertree, Gateacre, and Woolton, both old and 
young thoroughly enjoying themselves, in spite of the 
rain, which never ceased from the time of arrival at 
Hale to the return to Liverpool. 

MAIDSTONE.—The annual Sunday-school treat took 
place on Wednesday week in a meadow at Shealscourt, 
kindly lent by C. Ellis, Esq., J.P. The day was fine, 
and the children and their friends mustered in strong 
force. Tea was provided under a large tent. The 
whole proceedings were greatly enlivened by the presence 
of an excellent band. As the evening drew to a close 
short addresses were delivered’by the Rev. E. R. Grant, 
Rey. T. Bowring, Mr. Ellis, and others. After a little 
‘*Kentish fire” and hearty cheering fruit was dis- 
tributed, and all separated feeling that they had spent a 
most enjoyable day. Mr. Grant announced that the 
school would not meet again for a month. 

NorwIcH.—Mr. J. Withers Dowson and his excellent 
lady celebrated their ‘‘Golden Wedding” on Monday 
last. The trustees of the Octagon Boys’ School felt it 
right to note the event by reminding the pupils of the 
obligation under which the long-continued services of 
Mr. Dowson had laid them, and giving them each a 
bun and a holiday as an aid to ‘affectionate remembrance. 
The prayer that a cloudless sunset may be the lot of Mr. 
and Mrs, Dowson finds an echo in unnumbered hearts. 

OLDHAM.—The elder scholars and teachers held their 
joint picnic party with the Blackley and Middleton 
scholars last Saturday, when 85 partook of tea in 
the Old Road School, Middleton. Among those present 
were Revs. B. Glover and J. Freeston, and after tea 
Mr. Glover took the chair, the weather being unfavour- 
able for play inthe field of Mr. T. B. Woods, kindly 
proffered for the occasion, After a few introductory 
words from the chairman, and an hymn being sung, he 
then called on Mr. Freeston to introduce his new game 
for play—‘‘ Would you know how does the peasant sow 
his barley and wheat?” &c.—which was_ heartily 
joined in by nearly all present. After amusing them- 
selves for a short time in different games, Mr. Freeston 
gave a short but very attractive botanical lecture, and 
recommended the teachers to take an interest in such 
subjects. A vote of thanks to the lecturer and chairman 
brought the evening’s proceedings to a close by singing 
a hymn.—On Saturday afternoon last, August 17th, a 


number of the scholars of the Sunday school paid a visit 
to the Dukinfield Old Chapel schools. The object of 


the visit was to play a match with the cricket club in | 


connection with the school, but owing to the rain pouring 
down heavily during the afternoon the match had to be 
postponed, The party adjourned to the schools and 


had a good tea, after which a pleasant evening was | 


spent. Before the Oldham friends departed, the Rev. 
F. H. Jones, B.A., moved a vote of thanks to the 
Dukinfield cricket club for their kindness in having 
provided them with everything which tended to the 
comfort of those present, and said if such gatherings 
were more encouraged it would tend to strengthen the 
Unitarian cause in the neighbourhood, and would bind 
them together in a closer union, Mr, J. T. Taylor 
seconded the resolution, which was carried and heartily 
responded to. 

OvER DARWEN.—Last Saturday week (August roth) 
the first school treat was given to the scholars of the 
Sunday school. In consequence of the uncertainty of 
the weather they were obliged to meet in the Temperance 
Hall, instead of in a field, as had been previously 
arranged. Notwithstanding this disappointment, the 
whole seemed to give general satisfaction. A number 
of prizes were distributed to the successful competitors 
in the various games, and buns and coffee were pro- 
vided.—On Sunday last (August 18th) the first anniver- 
sary services were conducted by the Rev. A. Lazenby, 
of Newchurch. The day being very fine, a large 
number of strangers from Walmsley, Blackburn, and 
Newchurch, were present at the afternoon and evening 
services, also many strangers out of the town of Darwen 
itself, On both these occasions the Temperance Hall 
was well filled, there being over 200 at each service. 
There was also a good congregation in the morning, 
when the Rev. C. H. Osler gave an address to the 
children. Everything passed off very well, and seemed 
to leave a favourable impression on those present. The 
collection for the day amounted to £11. tos. The new 
Iron Church, which is now in course of erection, is 
making rapid progress, and will, it is expected, be 
opened about the middle or latter end of next month. 

PupDsEY.—On Sunday evening week the Rev. John 
Bevan preached his farewell sermon to the congregation. 
He took for his text the words—‘‘ Our Father which 
art in heaven,” and preached a very impressive sermon 
to a large congregation. The Pudsey News writes : 
‘*Mr. Bevan has been minister at the above church for 
ten years, and during his residence in Pudsey has earned 
the sincere respect and esteem of a large number of his 
fellow-townsmen by his earnest, thoughtful ministry, 
and his hearty sympathy with all progressive move- 
ments.”—A farewell tea meeting was held in the 
Unitarian school, at Pudsey, on Monday, the 19th inst., 
in consequence of Mr, Bevan leaving that place. 
The meeting was for the purpose of presenting a testi- 
monial to him, consisting of an illuminated address and 
a purse of money, originated and completed by Misses 
E. Verity, A. Banks, and others. The chair was taken 
by Mr. James Newell, who opened the meeting with a 
few appropriate remarks. The testimonial was presented 
by Mr. James Varley, of Stanningley, who with Messrs. 
James and Thomas Thompson, Joshua Lawson, and 
William Willcock, made short speeches expressing their 
regret at parting with Mr. Bevan, and acknowledging 
his valuable services amongst them asa people. The 
rev. gentleman’s ministry has been marked with deep 
earnestness and faithfulness as a minister. Our friends. 
testify that as a citizen he has ever been ready to help 
on the religious, moral, and intellectual progress of the 
town, and that his ten years’ pastorate will be a way- 
mark in the history of Unitarianism at Pudsey. 


UNITARIAN PROGREsS.—Our Oxford correspondent 
thinks the increase in our body in London is quite in 
proportion to the increase of the population, for the 
number of our churches have doubled. With regard to 
some being sparsley attended, so, he says, are many of 
the orthodox churches and chapels. They often com- 
plain of their numbers not increasing as they would 
wish, so that we are not alone in that respect. Much 
depends, he adds, on locality and the gift of the 
minister. From the papers we learn of the spirited 
activity in the erection of new churches and schools in 
various country towns; and in evidence of our further 
progress he cites the valuable address of the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell, giving his experience of the last fifty years, 
showing the brilliant advances made in and around 
Manchester. I maintain, he says, that, considering 
the vast amount of opposition we have met from all 
shades of orthodoxy, we ought to be thankful for so 
large a success, and should make it our duty, if we have 
the cause at heart, to encourage as much as possible 
our preachers, missionaries, and Sunday-school teachers, 
in their work and labour of love. 

WALSALL.—The annual excursion of the congrega- 
tion and children took place on Wednesday week. The 
destination was Windly Pool, Sutton Park. Over 100 
person (being the largest party known in connection 
with this place for years), were conveyed thither. In 
the afternoon, the whole of the excursionists had an 
excellent tea, and afterwards the choir (under the lead 
of Mr. Jas. Anderson) rendered a number of glees, &c., 
in a superior manner, The pleasure-seekers heartily 
enjoyed themselves, = r 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NON-SUBSCRIPTION IN IRELAND. 


To the Editors,—A paragraph in your leader last 
week shows that you, like many others, are under a 


misapprehension respecting the procedure in connection | 


with the ordination or installation of ministers in the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim. You say, ‘‘ We were 
rejoiced to notice that at the last induction within the 


| RAWLINGS.—On the 16th inst., 


bounds of the Northern Presbytery of Antrim no 
doctrinal questions were proposed, the principle of 
Non-Subscription being thus acknowledged in the sense 
usual among Unitarians, and not in the limited ’sense in 
which it applies to the Non-Subscribing Association.” 

There is a sense in which this paragraph is true, but 
there is also a sense in which it is a/ogether misleading, 
It is ¢rwe that no doctrinal questions were put on the 
occasion in question to Mr, English Crooks, nor to 
Mr. Alex. Gordon on the occasion of his installation by 
the Northern Presbytery; but it is egually true that 
both these gentlemen gave to the Presbytery the needful 
doctrinal assurances ééeforehand, and so did away with 
the necessity of having the usual questions put to them, 
Had these gentlemen not satisfied the Presbytery on 
doctrinal matters they would never have been instituted 
as ministers in connection with that body. 

Public questions were not put to Mr. Crooks and 
Mr. Gordon, because both had taken time by the fore- 
lock, and given to the Presbytery the needful assurances 
beforehand. 

There ought to be no misunderstanding on this 
matter, and it should be definitely known that no 
gentleman can be a minister of any congregation con- 
nected with the Northern Presbytery of Antrim unless 
by answers to questions, or by voluntary statement he 
satisfies the Presbytery as to his opinions respecting 
Christ and Revelation. The Presbytery must be satis- 
fied, or they will neither instal nor ordain, and without 
this action of theirs no man can settle as a minister 
within their bounds.—Yours truly, 

Rowellan, Belfast. James C, STREET. 
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COMING WEEK. 
BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rey. A, B. 


Camm will preach. 
NOTTINGHAM : Hicu Pavement.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 
6 30, the Rev. Robert Collyer will preach, 
PENDLETON.—On Faeyr 2 morning a To 45, and evening 
6 30, the Rey. Dr. Laird Collier will preach, 
PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at 11, service 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. ‘Foon Gow, B.A. 
SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, pont in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. «» Will preach. 


Births. 
GREEN.—On the 2oth inst., at West Lodge, Seveqnats, Mrs. 
Henry Green, of a daughter. 
LAZENBY.—On the 12th inst., the wife of the Rey. A. Lazenby, 
Newchurch, of a daughter. 


- 
im 


at 111, St. Domingo Vale, 
Everton, Liverpool, the wife of W.C. Rawlings, of a daughter. 

STEVENS.—On the rsth inst., at Stanley Villa, Litherland Road, 
Bootle, the wife of T. P. Stevens, ofa daughter. : 


Marriages. 
GOODFELLOW—HIBBERT.—On ae aist a at Hyde 
Chapel, Gee Cross, by the Rey. H. E. Dowson, B ic 
Frank Goodfellow, youngest son of the late bane Good- 
fellow, Esq., of Lum Bank, Hyde, to Harriet, ee 
of the late Joseph Hibbert, Esq. - vof Brook House, 


Death. 


ARMSTRONG.—On the r4th inst., at Acrelands, eatin, 
Hannah, widow of John Armstrong, Esq., aged 86. 


EE 
LACKPOOL—_CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, ad 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 


of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs. Crutches, _ 

Stockings, and Ladies’ Su UPPe rting Belts, Chest 

round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Mancheste 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw 
this bebe wie i hag the pene to 
notice of the public for the first time year. 
Natural, Light, Wine of Madeira character, without 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’4 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we 


duce the price to 
eee a . 24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine 
™M Lanchester. 
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F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in St 
extensive variety of the newest and choi 
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On Sunday evening next, LECTURE by the Rev. S. A. 
STEINTHAL, on “The Proper Use of the Sunday.” 
All seats free. ~ The offertory. 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service’ every 
Sunday, at rra.m., inthe Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher 
for next Sunday: Rev. JOHN GOW, B.A. 


F4 LAGG, near BUXTON.—On_ Sunday, 
September 1st, Rev. ELI FAY will preach. Subject: 
“Thoughts for Young Men.” 


LACKPOOL: BANK STREET.— 
On Sunday next, Sept. rst, Mr. O. E. HEYS will preach. 
‘Subject for morning: ‘‘ The Voice of God upon the Sea.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
*OPENING.—On Sunday next, September rst, Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A., will preach. Morning, at 10 45, ‘‘ Individuality 
in Religion.” Evening, at 7, “‘ Passages from the History of 
Unitarianism.” 


AWTENSTALL.—-CHAPEL SERMONS, 
on Sunday, September 1st. Preacher: Rev. WILLIAM 
ELLIOLT, of Sunderlaud: services at 230 and 6. In the 
morning, SCHOLARS’ SERVICE at 10 30. Collections at each 
service on behalf of the chapel funds. 


OLitis SHLELDS.: -UNITY . CHURCH. 
On Sunday, September rst, SPECIAL SERMONS will be 
preached in the morning and evening by the Rev. J. C. STREET, 
of Belfast, and in the afternoon by the Rev. R. COWLEY SMITH, 
when Collections will be made on behalf of the chapel funds. On 
Monday, a PUBLIC TEA MEETING will take place, for the 
purpose of welcoming the Rev. R. C. SMITi/ as minister of the 
congregation. The Revs. J. C. Street, J. W. Taylor, J. Lee, 
and other gentlemen, are expected to attend. 


AILSWORTH: DOB LANE.—On Sunday, 

September 8th, 1878, TWO SERMONS will be preached 

by the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A., of Gorton: morning, ro 45; 

evening, 630. There will be a CHILDREN’S SERVICE in 

the afternoon, when Mr. LUKE POLLITT will address scholars, 
parents, and friends. Collections in aid of Sunday-school funds. 


FREE GHaRISTITAN CHURCH, 
; COLNE. 
The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
‘for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestl 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
ew Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
cost is £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
follows :— 
Colne Congregation ..0..0scs.esseescecese cece ss4200 
‘ East Lancashire Unitarian Mission .........+++++ «+4800 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association..........4380 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat ...... 6000000000 00550 
Subscriptions already advertised....£41. 12s. 2 Ss. 
Mies BAN. Phlips;? MOPS oss. ct ss snc 
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R. Lingard...... 
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Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 
ames Skin Vard Colne, Secretary. 
. kleton-street, Colne, Treasurer 
. Rong Rawson, Market-street, Manchester, 
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ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
APPEAL. 


Amount previously advertised... £60. 4s. 
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ENDLETON.=Sunday, Sep. 15, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL. Preacher: Rev. CHAS, C. COE. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 

The NEXT SESSION will be opened on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th. The ADDRESS will be delivered in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, at five o’clock p.m., by the theological tutor, 
the Rev. J. EDWIN ODGERS, M.A. The attendance of 


friends of the Institution is inylted. 
WM. GASKELL, Principal. 

y AX Gentleman, who has been several years in 

business, and has a small capital at command, desires to meet 
with a PARTNERSHIP in an established business, or a respon- 
sible Situation as MANAGER: unexceptionable references as to 
character and work can be given.—Address JOHN HALIFAX, 
care of Mr. G. G. Walmsley, 50, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


A GENTLEMAN (not necessarily a minister) 


is REQUIRED to assist in the practical work carried on 
in ‘connection with the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham. 
Among his duties will be the conduct of a Sunday Service for 
Sunday-school scholars, and the visiting of their homes, together 
with the teaching of elder classes.—Further particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. E. H. Lee, 98,- Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. a 


RIOLO Kee rOlw Sb weloN Us SOR DD 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


EASIDE EDUCATION, DYSART HOUSE, 
CLEVEDON.—Miss E. MARTIN’S Pupils will Re-asscmble 
on Wednesday, September 18. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 


SCHOOL for BOYS will be REOPENED on Wednesday, 
September 18th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


\ ORWICH S35. PEI LIPS Le RRA CE. 

DEREHAM ROAD.—HOME for GIRLS attending 
the Norwich High School. Conducted Miss S. Starling.— 
Particulars on application. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 

- GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 

given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 

pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


N OR ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss MORGAN will be 
prepared for the RETURN of her PUPILS on Wednesday, 
September 18th, Prospectus and references forwarded on 
application. 


DUCATION: BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 
receives as BOARDERS Girls attending the Bath Hich 
School, to whom she gives careful supervision in the preparation 
of lessons, in attention to health, and general training. Pupils 
will return September 16th.—9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


USIC.—Mr. THOS. RAWSON (Organist 

of "Strangeways Free Church) is now prepared to 

RESUME his Lessons on Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony, and 

Singing (either Private or Class): schools attended.—2, York 

Place, Higher Broughton. One of Mr. Rawson's pupils is the 

successful candidate in a recent competition for the position of 
organist to St. Paul’s Church, Southport. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education wit) 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G..Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. i 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 
Next Term commences September 6th. 


Mout VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ny OF T+EI NG By AM. 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 
ilo of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the Late ore and interest of pupils in their 
studies, Good cricket ground and playground. ry 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. Prospectus 
on application. 


Price 1d. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with ntild winter. -Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from rs5th August, and return 
with pupils towards end of September.—Address 9, Manor Road, 
Holloway Road, N. 


EIDELBERG.—Ludwig Braun, Government 

Licentiate in “Modern Languages, receives into his family 
a Limited Number of Young GENTLEMEN for Private instruc- 
tion in German and other branches of a practical scientific educa- 
tion. Pupils also prepared for, and may attend, the various High 
Schools at Heidelberg, under Mr. Braun's superimtendence. The 
house is well situated ; theiris a large garden, amd all the com- 
forts of English home-life are provided. References in England 
to E. Bronner, Esq., M.D., 33, Manor Row, Bradford; Chas. 
Schaible, Esq., Ph.D., Professor at the Royal Academy, Wool- 
wich, rot, Gower-street, London; and John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; 
Rey. Chas. T. Poynting, Fallowfield; and Wilhelm Kessley, Esq., 
Victoria Park, near Manchester.—For terms, apply to LUDWIG 
BRAUN, Karlstror, Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 


AME PSS EAS De AE AT He BROW 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects : 
and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. German: F. Althaus, Ph.D. French: 
Miss M. Merington. - French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire. R.A.M.. Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. . Dancing: Miss Mary Birch. 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case 


ING Det eit La Olea Ee OR Uae oe bar, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

Messrs. J. A. BRIGGS and P. VANCESMITH, M.A., receive 
the sons of gentlemen as resident pupils, for general education, or 
for special preparation for public schools, colleges, or examinations. 

The course of instruction comprises all that is generally under 
stood to constitute a good English education, viz., the usual 
English subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French and German. 
These subjects are all treated with special care, and in accordance 
with the improved methods of modern educational science. In 
view of the recognised importance of Physical Science, some 
branch of it is selected for consideration each term. 

The terms, as stated below, are inclusive of all the above 
subjects. The classes for French and German are taken by Mr. 
Vaicesmith, M.A. (Lond. Classical first), whose knowledge of 
those languages has been acquired by actual residence in France 
and Germany. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 
Boarders under Ten years of age ........+. 42 guineas! 
9 from ‘Ten to Thirteen “<.e.s.<s ++, 52 x 
$s from Thirteen to Sixteen.......... 63 s5 

The only extras are laundress and mending, 1 guinea per term 
and the fee for seat at church or chapel. The fees are payable in 
advance. 

The School year is divided into three terms, each consisting of 
13 weeks, and commencing as nearly as possible January 21st, 
May ist, and September x8th. 

Mr. Vancesmith, M.A., also undertakes the education of more 
advanced pupils requiring special preparation for the higher 
examinations. Full particulars on this point will be given by 
letter. The terms, 100 guineas per annum, ensure a separate 
room and all the comforts of home life. 1 

For prospectuses apply, for the present, to Rey. J. A. Briggs, 
The Beaches, Northiam ; or Mr. P. Vancesmith, M.A., 5, Parade, 
Carmarthen. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1878-79. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE will 
commence on Tuesday, October 1st. Introductory lecture, at 
8 p.m., by Professor Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and 
of SCIENCE (including the Departments of Engineering and 
Fine Arts), will begin on Wednesday, October 2nd. Introductory 
lecture, at 3 p.m., by Professor Henry Morley. Instruction is 
provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts 
and Laws and of Science. The Deans and Vice-Deans will attend 
in the Council-room, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., on October 1st and 
2nd, for the purpose of giving advice and information to students 
entering the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, will reopen on Tuesday, September 24. J 

Prospectuses, and copies of the regulations relating to the 
Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and prizes, of the 
annual value of nearly £2,000, open to competition by students, 
may be obtained at the office of the College. ae 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and 
also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts ané 
Laws and of Science), will be held at the College on the 26th and 
27th of September. : 

The College is close to the Gower-street station of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
the North-Western, Midiand, and Great Northern Railways. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
7 . 24s. Per DOZEN, 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street 
Manchester, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


The Bristol Times says that the Reformed 
Episcopal Church has purchased a site for a 
church at Yeovil. 

The Rev. R. B. Godolphin Osborne, son of 
Lord S. G. Osborne, has resigned the living of 
Dunston, and seceded to the Church of Rome. 

From Hindu manuscripts preserved at Pon- 
dicherry, Dr. Huilett has come to the conclu- 
sion that vaccination was practised in India 
several thousand years ago. 

A memorial has just been placed in Playford 
Church to the memory of Thomas Clarkson, 
the strenuous advocate of the abolition of 
slavery, by his relatives. It consists of a 
marble medallion portrait of him in the prime 
of life, with a suitable inscription. 

Dr. Macarthy, vice-president of Maynooth 
College, was on Monday consecrated Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kerry, in the Cathedral, 
Killarney, by Dr. Crooke. There were present 
six other bishops in addition to 200 priests. 
Among the laity was Lord Kinmare, who read 
an address of welcome to the new bishop. 

The inspector of reformatory and industrial 
schools states in his annual report, just pub- 
lished, that there is an increase in the number 
of children detained in reformatories. The 
principal cause of this is, he thinks, that many 
boys are now sent to reformatories who might 
have been dealt with under the Industrial 
Schools Act. 

India has lost another great public bene- 
factor. Sir Cowasji Jehangier Readymoney, 
of Bombay, who died on July 21st, will be long 
remembered for his princely charities, which 
amounted, the Jndian Mirror believes, 
to half a million sterling. What is more, his 
benevolence recognised no creed or race ; his 
helping hand was extented to all. 

Mrs. Girling, the head of the community of 
Shakers in Hampshire (all of whom, when 
they become members of that body, renounce 
the property they bring with them in her 
favour), was charged on Saturday, at Lyming- 
ton, with causing an obstruction at a place 
called Vag’s-lane, at Hordle. The obstruction 
was caused hy the Shakers remaining in the 
public-road, which they occupied after their 
ejectment from a field at Hordle a short time 
ago. On Mrs. Girling undertaking to do her 
best to remove the obstruction within a week, 
the summons was adjourned. 

The Jewish World reports that at a meeting 
of the “Christian Socialists” held at Berlin, 
the question whether Jews and pagans were to 
enter Heaven was discussed,’ and it was ulti- 
mately agreed that they neither entered heaven 
nor hell, but that an intermediary place was at 
their disposal, where they would have the 
option of being converted. It also reports 
that the orthodox Catholics of Limburg and 
Holland, have been holding prayer meetings 
for the purpose of asking the assistance of 
Providence “against the perilous dangers await- 
ing us from the Jews and the modern 
heathen.” 

The Pope is preparing an Encyclical, in 
which he will give instructions to the Church 
as to the line of conduct it behoves her minis- 
ters to hold with reference to the great social 
changes which have taken place in Italy. 
Negotiations between the Vatican and Germany 
for ‘reconciliation are hampered by the intrigues 
of the Jesuits, and the Pope has appealed 
directly to the Crown Prince on the subject. 
It is said that among thereforms the Pope and 
his new Secretary intend to make will be a 
clean sweep, as far as possible, of the Jesuits 
from the Vatican. ‘They have lately gone so 
far as to prevent the Pope from receiving 
either persons or writings of- which they 
disapproved, 

The results of the Jewish Conference which 
has recently met at Paris, to promote the 
organisation of the A/liance Israelite, will be 
in an eminent degree beneficial to Judaism all 
over the world, so thinks the editor of the 
Jewish World. We adds: “One cannot help 
thinking that in the present state of Judaism— 
when our religion is a mark for the attacks of 
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rival creeds, when our social and theological 
superiority is being demonstrated in face of 
much popular jealousy, when our rights and 
privileges as men are still in an unsettled 
condition, and when questions affecting us are 
becoming great political matters—it were well 
for our interests to repeat such an assembly 
periodically, and develop its utility into broader 
fields of action than it has yet touched.” 

The Presbyterian Synod of China, at its 
recent meeting, considered the question—Is it 
right or wrong for the women of China to 
compress their feet in order to render them 
permanently small? A native pastor moved, 
“Whereas foot-binding is contrary to the spirit 
of the Gospel, we exhort the churches within 
the bounds of the Synod to use their influence 
to do away with this evil practice.” Mr. Zia, 
one of the oldest native pastors, in seconding 
the motion, remarked that the practice was 
“ sinful, because small feet are much admired 
by the opposite sex, and it is placing a tempta- 
tion in their way.” After several hours’ debate 
the resolution was.carried. A native elder, in 
a telling speech, said that binding the feet was 
not the only thing of the kind to which excep- 
tion might be taken. Cutting the hair, shaving 
the head, piercing the ears, and compressing 
the waist, might, he pointed out, be put in the 
same category. 

A numerously attended meeting of the 
friends of peace was held in Paris on Sunday 
afternoon. About five thousand persons were 
present, among whom the English working 
men’s delegates occupied a prominent place. 
The meeting voted resolutions declaring that 
wars ought to cease, and that civilised Powers 
ought to have recourse to some honest and 
efficacious means of terminating their differ- 
ences, because force never dominates over 
justice, and wars do not settle international 
difficulties in a permanent manner. The 
present armaments of Europe were protested 
against as an unbearable burden upon industry, 
an obstacle to civilisation, and a shame upon 
European governments. The working classes 
of all nations were called upon to organise a 
movement as rapidly as possible in favour of 
permanent peace, and will vote for parlia- 
mentary candidates who are partisans of 
international arbitration. Victor Hugo, in a 
letter addressed to the meeting, said: “ Nothing 
that may be attempted by governments will 
succeed against your decision, your liberty, 
and your sovereignty. You are one people. 
Europe seeks ‘one thing—peace.” 


AME RIGANS NOTES: 


A WORD TO THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE question of the disestablishment of the 
English Church enjoys some attention in 
the United States. The last number of the 
Churchman, the chief organ of the Episcopalians 
of that country, presents this view of the case: 
“Tt is becoming more and more evident every 
day that the time for the disestablishment of 
the English Church is not very far distant. 
Were it not that this implies disendowment, 
and a tearing up as it were of the roots of the 
the venerable tree, the growth of centuries, 
the change everywhere would be welcomed. 
Still it must come, and if the Church is spoiled 
of her heritage she may, and doubtless will, 
learn the lesson that her strength is not in 
worldly possessions, but in her great gifts from 
above. . If the former are taken away, the 
recompense will be in a greater faith and 
greater zeal, and greater victories for Him who 
had not where to lay His head. Already the 
liberated Irish Church is awakening to new 
life, and it is seen and felt that the coming 
change, instead of a new bondage, will be a 
freedom from the old and unnatural one in 
which the Church has been unequally yoked 
with and in subjection to the temporal power.” 


During the summer months the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union has a branch 
whose object is to provide invalids in needy 
circumstances with carriage drives into the 
country. It need not be said that these rides 
are highly appreciated. One writes: “If those 
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who give their money for this purpose could 
realise the true pleasure, as well as benefit, 
which they give, they would feel paid a 
hundred fold.” Last year the committee fur- 
nished carriage rides to wine hundred and 
twenty persons, mostly women and children, 
selected from hospitals, benevolent institutions, 
and individual cases. Besides, they distributed 
jifteen hundred horse-car tickets, allowing, in 
many instances, whole families to make excur- 
sions into the country by means of the open 
cars. In New York another kind of summer 
charity, sedulously carried on by a band of 
noble workers, is the carrying of flowers and 
fruit to the sick. 

The Pamphlet Mission tells of two instances: 
of pleasant fraternisation between Jews and 
Unitarians. One in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
where a union lawn party was held and the 
proceeds divided between the Jewish and 
Unitarian churches; and the other in Quincy, 
Illinois, where Rey. J. Vila Blake exchanged 
pulpits with the rabbi. Says Mr. Blake: “TI 
preached for him (the rabbi) on Saturday 
morning, and the next morning he filled my 
pulpit. I never preached in a synagogue 
before, and it was a memorable day to me, 
because I enjoyed the beautiful ritual so much. 
I liked the reading of the Hebrew prayers and. 
the responses of the congregation, and the 
music was beautiful and impressive to me 
beyond my powers to impart, it was so simple, 
so chaste, so religious, so stately, and yet so 
spontaneous. Then the sitting of the president 
and the vice-president in the pulpit, with the 
rabbi, to assist in the service,—¢hat seemed to 
me an admirable feature, and in accord- 
ance with the very genius of congrega-. 
tionalism. It looked so social, so natural, 
so sincere, so helpful! I wished that 
I had my church officers sitting with me in 
the pulpit from week to week, bearing part in 
the service and setting on it the seal of social 
interest. The Israelites gave me a hearty 
welcome, and asked me to come again; and 
the rabbi, after my sermon, said from the 
pulpit to his people that he was glad to see me 
there; and he advised his people to go to 
church often on Sunday mornings, so as to 
keep alive a warm and generous sympathy with 
other than. their own peculiar views, and 
because also humanity and morality are the 
same everywhere. If only all churches and 


sects would follow that spirit !” 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


PUBLIC WO RS 
REV. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
Wuat do. we have a_ religious service for? 
Why ought we to attend it regularly if we can? 
The former of these questions is a very deep 
one, embracing the very foundations of all 
prayer and praise to God. 

If one may condense the rational theory of 
prayer into a few words it is this: If there be, 
as we devoutly believe, a real Being, a living 
God who thinks, and knows, and loves, and 
who is the Father of our spirits, it is only 
natural for us to speak to Him, to lift our 
hearts to him in holy communion, and we have 
a right to say to Him just what the necessities 
of our souls inspire—whether it be a cry of 
supplication or a song of thankfulness and 
praise. Only the higher we grow in spiritual 
life, the less we shall fill the hour of commuion 
with petitions and requests, the more we shall 
leave to God, the more wholly and entirely 
shall. we feel “Thy will be done,” and the 
more will our thoughts and words shape | them- 
selves in praise and adoration. But one thing 


is assuredly true; that the higher we rise in _ 
reasonable religious emotion, the closer will 


be our communion with God. We shall | 
realise His presence the . more, ne a 

in the hour of devotion but in every-h 
our lives. He will not be less and less 
till the conception of Him becomes _ 
shadow; but ever more and more ofar 
till we feel that He alone is constant 
abiding in a world of ceaseless oneal 
shall joyfully experience all the bliss of 
in Him our everlasting home. a emé 
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tion from the terrors and superstitions and 
idolatries of orthodoxy is to bear its legitimate 
results, it must bring us nearer to God, and 
not leave us further off than before. If scien- 
tific truths destroy our cruderand more childish 
conceptions of the universe and its order, it is 
only to elevate and expand our ideas of God, 
not to shrivel up what little is left after the 
decay of the religion of our youth. 

We wish to make no invidious comparisons, 
to draw no uncharitable inferences, but it is 
only right to state that this theistic faith of 
ours, so far from making less of public worship, 
must of necessity make more of it ; demands 
afresh a recognition of God, and a thankful 
acknowledgement of his personal relation to 
us such as shall far excell and not fall miserably 
below the expressions of devout feeling which 
belonged to the past. Public worship to those 
who do not believe in a God, conscious, intelli- 
gent, or sympathising with mortal man is, of 
course a palpable absurdity. To pray to one 
who cannot hear, to render the soul’s homage 
of gratitude to one who never gave a gift, to 
adore a being who is so deficient in all attri- 
butes that constitute a man’s glory as to be on 
a level with material substance and forces, all 
this is simply impossible to creatures endowed 
with reason and capable as we are of under- 
_standing spiritual affections. We worship only 
because we believe in, and trust, and love, the 
living God, because He knows all our hearts 
and all our wants, all our fears, and our exact 
moral measure. We worship to testify our 
entire confidence in His friendliness and 
fatherliness to ourselves and to all mankind. 
On grounds lower than this it were surely 
unworthy of us mento worship at all. Our 
service then is intended before all things to be 
an expression of our faith. 

Yet this is not all. It is designed also asa 
means of strengthening our faith, of deepening 
our religious convictions, of quickening our 
religious emotions. To pile on fuel upon a 
-cold grate before the fire is kindled is manifestly 
useless ; so to perform religious services before 
there is any feeling of life or yearning towards 
God would, of course, be of no profit. But 
if there be ever so small a spark of religious 
emotion in the soul, it is fanned and fed by 
joining in prayer and praise more than by any 
other external means. Free-thinkers, too, ought 
to know by their own experience how soon 
religious emotion dies away if not nourished 
and strengthened by exercise and suitable 

_ Spiritual food. Men begin by giving up going 
‘to their parish church or accustomed chapel, 
and soon they never miss it at all. Sunday 
comes round and finds them destitute of any 
appetite for higher thought than what is afforded 
by their Sunday newspaper or the Saturday 
Review. They grow more and more hardened 
by the pressure of mundane interests, they are 
more easily satisfied with the husks and the 
«chaff which the luxurious literature of the day 
so bountifully supplies. They can live very 
- comfortably without God; and religion—so 
wearisome, so distasteful as it used to be—is 
‘only remembered with a sigh of relief. * Now 
our religious service is meant to be an antidote 
to this perilous lethargy of the soul. It is an 
effort to preserve the means of religious sus- 
tenance apart from the nauseous and often 
poisonous elements hitherto mixed up with it. 
We want to cheer and not to depress ; to lift 
up and not to cast down ; to encourage, not to 
threaten and to damn; to make religious 
thought and belief fragrant with hopefulness 
and joy, to speak good of His name for the 
cleansing of all hearts and the healing of all 
wounds. Emotions, I know, are not every- 
thing, but they are a very important factor in 
human action and in the course of the world. 
If the religious emotions be not fed, they must 
perish; and man cannot afford to lose any 
faculty, much less a faculty which plays so 
solemn a part in his character and career. 
We do not wonder at the reaction which has 
‘led so many into the open fields on a Sunday 
"morning, and which has impelled many a one 
to say, “I can worship God best in my own 
way in my country ramble, under the hedge- 
_ rows, and among the sweet wild flowers, or by 


the purling brook.” All this is true, so far as 
it goes; but often, though not always, it is 
mere cant, the most empty and patent of 
shams ; an idle pretext, invented partly for self- 
deception, and partly to hide from others real 
irreligion. 

We do not deny, we can corroborate out of 
our own experience, that some of our supremest 
hours of ecstatic devotion have been passed in 
solitude, with no voice near, and with only 
God’s eye upon us. But such is not the 
common experience of mankind. The most 
usual and natural way in which religious 
fervour is generated is in the assembly of 
devout worshippers, where the warmth of each 
soul is heightened by the contact of sympathy 
and concurrent feeling. It is in public worship 
where the spirit is most kindled by Divine 
affections, and the heart most touched by lofty 
aspirations. And without knowing it or reason- 
ing upon it, men and women instinctively go 
where the congregations are large, not altogether 
through blind following of example or fashion, 
but owing to a physical and subtle force which 
we can partly understand, but cannot explain. 
Without knowing it, we do help each other to 
pray, and we warm each other’s songs of praise. 
If we wish to be religious, we must then use 
the means by which religious emotion is fed 
and kept alive. 

Our service, however, has still other objects. 
Even the preservation and nourishment of our 
religious emotion are but means to an end. 
We wish to be veligéous in order that we may 
be good. We desire to hold close communion 
with God that we may. grow more pure, more 
strong in righteousness, more devoted to God’s 
real service in our daily lives. 

Honestly, earnestly engaged in, public worship 
cannot but have its effect in improving our 
character and refining our conduct. If it 
helps us to realise God’s nearness, it must also 
help us in trying to be worthy of so great a 
blessing. If it softens and makes tender our 
hearts, it will make us more mild and merciful 
in our dealings with each other. If it feeds 
our hope and deepens our joy, it must show 
itself in fostering greater sweetness and 
amiability of character. Surely, if we know 
our own hearts at all, it is in moments of 
supreme spiritual joy in God that we feel also 
the deepest contrition and the most earnest 
aspirations after greater holiness of life. When 
most impressed with a sense of the Divine 
favour, we are then most alive to our own 
unworthiness, to our own shortcomings. These 
feelings, it is true, may be, and too often are, 
evanescent ; but they are the germ of moral 
improvement, the springs of new activity, the 
source of newness of life. Public worship is 
then an aid to virtue, and such a one as very 
few can dispense with. As a means of instruc- 
tion, of sharpening and confirming our con- 
victions, and of awakening or stimulating the 
religious and moral sensibilities, it stands at 
the head of those agencies which are summed 
up in the old and expressive term—the 
means of grace.” 

The second question, therefore, Why ought 
we to attend regularly if we can? answers itself. 
Self-culture in all things is a recognised postu- 
late of a noble life, most of all, of a spiritual 
and moral life. We owe it to ourselves and to 
our fellow men to lose no opportunity of culti- 
vating the inmost and supreme part of our 
being, to leave no work undone that may lift 
us—even for a brief space—above the dull 
monotony of our busy lives, and carry our 
thoughts into regions of contemplation some- 
what more exalted and enduring than worldly 
interests. Put it how we will, life’s toil, and 
burdens, and corroding cares would tend to 
make us selfish and sordid if they were per- 


-mitted to absorb the whole of our being and to 


quench our aspirations after communion with 
God and our interest in spiritual things. A 
wise and devout mind will, of course, be on 
its guard against this downward tendency, and 
will “have God in all its thoughts,” hearing 
His voice above the noise aud confusion of all 
earthly occupation ; but for the many it is 
absolutely needful to rest at brief intervals and 
withdraw from the business and cares of life to 


allow their minds time for calm and contem- 
plation, to recall them to the higher ends of 
life and to the culture of what is noblest within 
them. 


Thus fairly and firmly established and 
recognised, the service must not be supposed 
capable of supporting itself except by the same 
zealand devotion by which it has been built 
up. Old friends must still cling to it and do 
their best at re-inforcing it by bringing into 
the congregation fresh members and adherents. 
Money, of course, is essential, and should be 
freely given; but by far the best support is that 
afforded by regular attendance. ‘The ortho- 
dox world will put a value upon our work not 
higher than that at which we appraise it our- 
selves. If they see us careless about it, 
indifferent as to its success, uninterested in the 
services, they will be sure to think and to say 
it cannot be worth much. If, on the contrary, 
we show zeal and devotion, giving witness 
thereto by the sacrifice we are willing to make 
on its behalf, they will at least look upon it 
with a higher regard, and perhaps come in 
time to be ardent allies. Believe me, we need 
this service of yours, more than the preaching 
of sermons, to give proof to the unsettled, but 
still ,religious, minds of the orthodox world 
that our scepticism, or ‘ infidelity” as they calk 
it, has not only not impaired our religious 
sentiments, but has greatly exalted and refined 
them ; that we, too, can pray to our Father in 
heaven, only more freely and unrestrained than 
we ever pray before; that we, too, can praise 
His holy name, only with far more delight and 
rapture, because all our thoughts of him are 
good, and we can praise God not only for what 
men call his bounty, but for His discipline by 
sorrow and misfortune. By our prayer and 
praise we show forth our entire trust in His 
faithful love towards all mankind, and our lively 
hope in the final blessedness of all the world. 
The service is of infinitely more importance 
than the sermon, and if we wish to make any 
worthy or lasting impression on our own or the 
next generation, we must attend the services 
as regularly as circumstances permit. 


| JOTTINGS. 


Hurry is not @arnestness. A man might be 
very deliberate, yet very much in earnest. 
Some associate earnestness with dulness and 
melancholy, but no mistake can be greater. 
When a man stood with a rifle in his hand on 
the Scotch moors, watching for the stags to 
pass, he was in earnest. If you asked him, 
“Don’t you feel very melancholy ?” he would 
reply, “I never felt so jolly in my life; but 
don’t speak a word.” He meant to hit the stag, 
and knew that his whole man must be ready 
when the moment came. 


The one peculiarity about the truth is, that 
the truest things have always been known. 
They are the only things that willstand, The 
truths we consider so great and so precious 
now—God personal, God the author of the 
everlasting reality of goodness, and the en- 
forcer of the terrible difference between right 
and wrong, God the inspire of the sentiment 
that creates in us an immortal faith,—these are 
not new things. They did not begin even 
with Jesus Christ. They are older than 
Abraham. ‘To God’s presence in the world, to 
God’s presence in humanity, men’s hearts have 
always borne testimony with a sublime con- 
fidence. Even when God’s external ways 
were mysterious and full of perplexity, when 
pestilence and death and war and famine and 
hatred have covered the earth, never has the 
inner faith in the goodness of God ceased to 
burn. Our wonder should not be excited at 
the slow progress of good; rather we should 
admire that against such tremendous odds, 
man’s faith should still survive ; that amid such 
signs of doubt and disparagement about the 
very existence of the soul and about the 
providence of God, man should still trust him; 
not because there are signs to the doubting 
sense and the jdisputing heart, but because 
there is a spirit in a man that came from God. 


Dr. Bellows, 
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DISCOVERY, 


ANCHOR lifted—sail outspread— 
Speeds the bark before the wind ;— 
Onward thus the human mind. 

He who doth the unseen dread, 
His new world will never find, 
Though he leave the old behind ; 
He will wreck on doubt instead. 


—Verses and Verslets. 


The Unitarian Berar. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 30, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 

WiiiiaM ELLery CHANNING. 


THE REV. ROBT. RODOLPH SUFFIELD 
ON THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


UnveErR the form of a review of Mr. ARTHUR’S- 


work, entitled “The Pope, the Kings, and the 
People,” there have appeared, in the late 
monthly numbers of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, five articles by “An Ex-Roman 
Catholic Priest,” whom it is divulging no 
secret to name as the Rey. Rost. RopoLPH 
SUFFIELD, lately the minister of our congre- 
gation at Croydon. There is probably no man 
living better fitted to write on such a theme— 
no one, we would say, who has so intimate an 
acquaintance with the Roman Church in its 
various aspects, and at the same time possesses 
so entire a liberty of thinking and of saying 
what he thinks. We must congratulate both 
ourselves and Mr. SurrieLp on his having 
secured, in the pages of this old and widely- 
circulated magazine (now in its 1ooth year), 
a far larger audience than any of our own 
papers or reviews could have obtained for him. 


It were perhaps hard to decide whether the 
Church of Rome has, in the long run, gained 
or lost by the widespread and dense ignorance 
respecting its doctrines and claims; but we 
feel confident that in the present day prejudice, 
and the revulsion against prejudice, unreason- 
able bigotry, and equally unreasonable liberality 
begotten of it, ignorance and halfknowledge 
are all forces making more or less directly in 
its favour. The man who knows the truth, 
and will tell it, must expect to be called hard 
names because he says hard things, and must 
bear the suspicion of being a “Jesuit in 
disguise” because they are not hard enough, 
but will nevertheless be, if listened to, a bene- 
factor both to the State and religion. For it 
is too often forgotten that Romanism presents 
itself to us under two very distinct aspects. 
It is a religion for good or for evil, the inmost 
and highest life of thousands of devoted souls; 
it is also a political organisation, the oldest, 
the most complete, the most independent of 
individuals and generations, the most despotic, 
powerful, and enduring which the world has 
ever seen. If it has often been unjustly 
depreciated and calumniated as a religion, it 
has certainly been seldom sufficiently appreci- 
ated and feared as a society. To point out 
the real aims of “The Church as a perfect 
Society,” and the utter incompatibility of its 
<laims with the rights—political and religious— 
nyaintained by all free nations, is the object of 
these articles. It were idle to suppose that 
they will attract much notice at a time like the 
present, #vhen Eastern affairs only have sufficient 
interest {¢ half-awake the nation from its five 
years’ slumber. Nevertheless, we desire to 


draw attention to them, as they may prove 
useful later on if not now. 

People often talk of the present Pope as 
likely to prove more “liberal” than his pre- 
decessor, and “ Roman correspondents,” who 
may know much of Rome, but certainly know 
little of the spirit of Romanism, encourage 
such well-meaning hopes. Now, a Pope may 
be prudent, patient, reserved, or outspoken and 
openly despotic ; “liberal” he cannot be. A 
“liberal Pope” is, now at the close of the 
nineteenth century more than ever before, a 
contradiction in terms. 

The infallible Church which reforms its 
doctrine, the infallible Pope who annuls or 
slights the infallible decrees of his predecessor, 
either in so doing would commit suicide, either 
in so doing would slay the other. ‘ During 
thirty years,” says Mr. SuFFIELp, “the late 
Pope has succeeded in destroying nearly all 
the liberties of the clergy ; he has established 
principles destructive of all the liberties of the 
civil government.” Such is the testimony of 
one who knows by experience what were the 
liberties of the clergy, and whose duty it was 
for years to learn and teach the principles, new 
and old, established in the Roman Church. 
And he adds these significant words: “It is 
probable that the new Pope will carry on the 
scheme with greater reticence and prudence 
than the outspoken Pius, and /¢herefore more 
successfully and dangerously.” Those who care 
to know how great the danger is, how utterly 
subversive that success would be of all our 
liberties, political, social, personal, should read 
these articles, which we hope Mr. SuFFIELD 
may be induced to reprint in pamphlet form. 
Meanwhile we shall but just refer to two valu- 
able practical suggestions made by him. The 
first regards the Papal prelates—cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops. ‘Our recognition of 
their ecclesiastical status should never exceed 
the narrowest limits prescribed by common 
courtesy and common sense. No government 
communication should be conducted through 
any ecclesiastic. When we want to treat with 
Roman Catholics, with regard to any sectarian 
wrong or request, let us treat with English or 
Irish laymen elected by English or Irish lay 
people.” The other point would have pro- 
bably before this attracted attention but for the 
ignorant bigotry which has hitherto urged it. It 
refers to the need of some Government inspec- 
tion of convents and other “religious houses.” 
The fact that the religious orders prescribe the 
use of physical restraint and punishment in the 
case of disobedient or suspected members 
should surely be sufficient proof of the desira- 
bility of some State control over establishments 
where such power is claimed ; though by all 
means let it be exercised “in the most tender 
and respectful way” for the support of individual 
liberty, not the annoyance or suppression of 
of communities. The Church resists to the 
utmost any such proposal, but the real reasons 
for resistance on its part should be the very 
reason for insistance on ours. 

We would commend to all who call them- 
selves Liberals the late words of an eminent 
and typical Englishman, whose position is con- 
sistent with his character and opinions, though 
all three seem to us strangely inconsistent in 
themselves. In “Notes of My Life,” just 
published, Archdeacon Denison thus writes 
(p. 383): “I often ponder upon a problem 
which seems to me a principal—if not the 
principal—problem of national life. The 
highest blessing of a Christian people is reli- 
gious obedience ; that the people be ‘obedient 
to the Faith.’ This in things spiritual. Then 
in things temporal the highest blessing is 


Civil Liberty, the parent of national greatnessy. 
as respects the things of this life; of true sociak 
intercourse ; of active development of mental 
and bodily faculties ; of progress in science and 
in art. But the two blessings are never found 
together in the same people; rather must it 
be said, that the last always, naore or less, 
repels ‘and excludes the first.” It would not 
be difficult to explain the problem at least to 
our own satisfaction, but of the truth of it there 
can be no doubt, nor has Rome ever been 
deceived about it. Yet Liberals are found 
supporting the Church of Rome, and counting 
it an essential of liberalism to defend it. Let 
them learn a lesson, if not of a Unitarian 
minister, at least of a Tory, High Church 
Archdeacon, 


THE WESLEYANS AND RELIGIOUS: 
LIBERTY. 


Our readers were informed last week that the 
Rey. Witi1aAM Impey has been obliged to 
resign his office as general superintendent of 
the Wesleyan Missions in South-Eastern Africa, 
after a term of service in that mission-field 
extending to a period of forty years. In Sep- 
tember last Mr. Impry wrote home expressing 
his inability any longer to enforce on his 
Kaffir converts the plain grammatical sense of 
the words in the Methodist Catechism: “ Hel? 
is a‘dark and bottomless pit, full of fire and 
brimstone, in which the wicked will be punished 
for ever and ever, by having their bodies 
tormented by fire, and their souls by a sense 
of the wrath of God.” In his letter addressed 
to Dr. Morirey PunsHon, the venerable 
missionary turns to good account the example 
set by no less an authority than JoHN WESLEY 
himself in rebutting alleged scriptural argu- 
ments for a doctrine which he was unable to 
receive. Mr. Impey thinks that the few texts 
upon which so much stress is laid as asserting 
the doctrine of eternal torments are not 
incapable of an interpretation which shall 
harmonise with the many in an opposite direc- 
tion. But he adds: “Were the difficulties 
presented by the few texts alluded to even 


greater than they are, I would claim to apply ~ 


a principle asserted by JouHn Westey himself 
in discussing a very analogous topic—that of 
‘the horrible decree of predestination. This, 
though held by multitudes of divines in his 
day, was by him rejected as ‘making Revela- 
tion contradict itself,’ as being grounded ‘on 
such an interpretation of some texts (more or 
fewer it matters not), as flatly contradicts all 
the other texts, and as being contrary to the 
whole scope and tenor of Scripture.’ ‘ But 
you will prove it by Scripture.’” Mr. WESLEY 
writes in a well-known passage— 

Whatever that Scripture proves, it can never prove 
this. Whatever its true meaning may be, this cannot 
be its true meaning. Do you ask what is its true 
meaning, then? If I say I know not, you have gained 
nothing, for there are many Scriptures, the true sense 
whereof neither you nor I shall know till death is 
swallowed up in victory. But this I know, better it 
were to say it had no sense at all than to say it had 
such a sense as this. It cannot mean, whatever it 
mean beside, that the God of truth is a liar. Let it 
mean what it will, it cannot mean that the Judge of all 
the world is unjust. No Scripture can mean that God 
is not love, or that his mercy is not over all his works— 
that is, whatever it prove beside, no Scripture can 
prove predestination, 

If this method of i interpretation be soniewhit 
questionable as exegesis it certainly shows a 
remarkable effort to rise above the bondage —— 
the letter. Many readers ofthis striking argu- 


ment will be disposed, however, to ask, How — 


far may it not be pushed? There are other 
doctrines besides those of Predestination and 


cd 


-Everlasting Woe, for which the alleged Scrip- 
tural Authority is only a very small ecloctitns 
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of tests, and these out of harmony with other 
Scriptures. We need not say that this exactly 
represents the case of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

We shall be deeply interested in noticing 
what the result is to be for the Wesleyan body. 
Mr. Impey did not send in his resignation 
until he found that the same liberty was not to 
be allowed him as is enjoyed by Canon Farrar 
and Mr. R. W. Date. His case is not the 
first with which the Wesleyan authorities have 
had to deal, but it is one peculiarly fitted to 
make those Wesleyans who sympathise with 
him feel their grievance, and remonstrances 
are beginning to be uttered which by and by 
will have their effect. Meanwhile, it is grati- 
fying to read such a protest as that contained 
in a letter on this subject which appears in the 
columns of a contemporary :— 

When I consider these things I am led to ask whether 
they are consistent with that proper freedom and inde- 
pendence of thought which ought to exist. Why 
should not our ministers have as much liberty of thought 
as other churches enjoy? It would seem as though a 
very closely-knit and elaborate Church organisation 
naturally leads to the repression of free thought. The 
history of the Romish Church proves this; and I am 
inclined to think that it would have been more apparent 
in Methodism than it is, had not liberal ideas been 
forced on her by such powerful agencies from without 
her own borders. It is very tempting to employ an 
elaborate system of Church government ; its advantages 
for doing good on a large scale seem very great ; while 
the attendant evils are not easy to perceive except to an 
onlooker, 


—_—__ oo _____.__.. 
“PHILOCHRISTUS” ON TRADITIONS 
AND THE VOICE OF THE LORD. 


AxsouT the thirteenth year of the Emperor Tiberius 
it came to pass that I (being now thirty-three 
years old, ar a little more) discoursed with a Greek 
proselyte concerning the Law. He said to me 
that it seemed to him better to disannul such 
ordinances as were not convenient (just as a man 
might prune a too luxuriant vine), and not to say, 
**T will obey the ordinances, but I will make my 
obedience the same as disobedience.” His words 
pleased me, but when I reported this saying to 
some of the Scribes, my friends, they with one 
’ .consent rejected it. Abuyah, the son of Elishah, 
said, scoffing at my doubts, “ The Law drowneth 
them that cannot swim.” Then said I (repeating 
a certain saying of the Greek), “But water groweth 
bad if it be kept long in one vessel.” But he 
straightway put me to silence, saying, “ Is this 
likewise the case with the Law? Nay, it is like 
unto wine which groweth better as it groweth 
older.” Jonathan, the son of Ezra, also added, in 
a gentle voice, “ My son, thou knowest the saying 
of the Elders, the first of the sayings of the Wise: 
*Be deliberate in judgment, and raise up many 
disciples, and make a fence to the Law.’ But 
thou, O my son, would’st fain pull down fences. 
But if we begin to destroy a part of the Law, who 
shall stay the hand of the destroyer? And in the 
end we shall be even as the Gentiles, which have 
no law. Is it not better to be too careful rather 
than fo be too careless? Is it not better to have 
too many fences rather than to have too few?” 
. . . There seemed much wisdom in the sayings 
of Jonathan, and I knew not what answer to make. 
For if to transgress the Law, even in the smallest 
matter, was to fall into destruction, then it seemed 
wise to fence round the Law, even as a man would 
fence round a pit; and not to suffer the unwary to 
go near, and peradventure to stumble, and so to 
be swallowed up. Yet I could not but perceive 
that it was not well for men thus to resort to the 
Law and to the Traditions as to a sacred oracle, 
even on those occasions and in those matters 
wherein the voice of the Lord, speaking unto the 
heart, saith clearly, “This is right, do this; this 
is wrong, do not this.” For thus it must needs 
come to pass that men would pervert even the 
Law to the contradicting of the voice of the Lord. 
Hence the duties of children to parents (albeit 
upheld indeed by the better part of the wise) were 
by many diminished, or even made of none effect. 

Now, I have heard certain Romans say that in 
their Law they also use the same devices to 
observe the letter and to break the spirit. But 
the mischief was that our Law was not as the 
laws of the Gentiles, which concern naught save 
land, and houses, and slaves, and the like, and 
which have not to do with the souls and spirits of 
men. The Gentiles could break the letter of the 
laws and sin not, for what sin was it to make a 
slave free by feigning to sell him, or in disputing 
about a farm to treat of a clod as though it were 
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the farm? But our law had to do with the 
supreme God, the Maker of all things, the All- 
seeing (blessed is He). Therefore, to observe the 
letter and to break the spirit of His Law seemed 
to be a profaning of His Holy Name. Now, I 
had been trained up from my earliest years to 
dread the pulling down of the fences, having this 
precept, as it were, engraved and charactered in 
my memory: “ Whoso pulleth down a hedge a 
serpent shall sting him;” and I had been taught 
to prefer Sinai—that is, the teacher of the Law— 
even to an “uprooter of mountains ”—that is, to a 
teacher which hath understanding to remove all 
manner of offences and stumbling-blocks from the 
path of the weak ones. Howbeit, at times, after 
discourse with the Greek proselyte whom I 
mentioned above, there would arise in my heart 
this thought—that when the words of the Law 
seemed to contradict that which was right, then 
we ought to go into the presence of God and to 
say, “ Thou, O God of righteousness, are righteous 
altogether, neither can it be Thy pleasure that we 
should be unrighteous ;” and again, “ Thou art a 
God of truth, neither can it be Thy will that we 
should lie with our hands in Thy presence. 
Therefore permit us in this case to break Thy 
law. For Thy righteousness is greater than Thy 
law.” But the Scribes would not so much as 
listen to such words as these, for they said that 
scarce even a prophet dare speak so exceeding 
boldly. But when I asked them whether it might 
be that a prophet should arise in Israel, then the 
most said that it was not possible, for the Shekinah 
and the Holy Spirit had departed from Israel 
when the first Temple had been destroyed. Thus 
my words were an abomination unto my teachers, 
so that I hid my thoughts in my heart; but it was 
pain and grief to me. 


js. ______ 


THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 


First in rank among the antiquarian societies 
holding celebrations yearly in the open air is 
the British Archzeological Association. During 
the past week this society has held a successful 
gathering or “congress” at Wisbech, in the heart 
of a region supplying abundant material for 
description and discussion. No stone was left 
unturned, or at least unconsidered. Ely 
Cathedral supplied, of course, the pzece de 
resistance, but neither the smaller churches of 
the Marshland nor the early English remains 
at Swaffham were neglected. Local legend 
also came in for a fair share of attention. At 
the church of Walpole St. Peter, Mr. Peckover 
related a short legendary story connected with 
a supposed Roman figure in a corner of the 
chancel on the outside wall, which was said to 
represent a kind of early “Jack the Giant- 
killer,” and pointed out two large circular holes 
close by, which were caused by the Devil, in 
anger at the hero’s deeds, kicking a football at 
him with such force as to penetrate the sacred 
building. It has not escaped so acute an 
inquirer as Mr. Peckover that this story of the 
Devil and the football is only a variation of 
one which is perpetually turning up in every 
country in Europe. Any startling and un- 
explained occurrence is at once attributed to 
the Prince of Darkness. The extinct crater of 
a volcano is the Devil’s Punch-bowl. A bridge 
built too swiftly for its time, like that at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, is ascribed to an infernal engineer ; 
the Cathedral of Cologne to a diabolical con- 
tractor; but among this general pressing of 
Satan into the service of mankind there stand 
out distinctly some stories showing his impotence 
to revenge himself on holy men or God-fearing 
knights who had thwarted him. Commencing 
operations at Brighton io dig a trench to let in 
the sea on a holy hermit, the fiendish ‘“navvy” 
is scared by the sight of the saint’s lantern 
and leaves his works unfinished. 
occasion when exercising his more legitimate 
functions as prince of the air he is carrying an 
enormous stone to let fall on the convent of 
K6nigstein, when the bell for the Angelus gives 
him so terrible a shock that he drops his burden 
far short of its mark. The village church at 
Walton, like Chichester Cathedral, has a 
detached belfry tower. This is accounted for, 
in the former case, by the devil’s having 
attempted to carry off the church tower; finding 
his strength unequal to its removal from 
consecrated ground he was fain.to drop it at 
a considerable distance from the church. In 
discoursing thus pleasantly of local folk-lore, 
and spicing their remarks with an occasional 


On a similar |. 


denunciation of reckless restorations, the British 
Archeological Association passed a delightful 
week, smiling pleasantly at begone superstitions, 
but touching with reverent hand all memorials 
of the genius of our forefathers. It is needless 
to dilate upon the practical value of thoughtful 
and appreciative study of the monuments of 
the past. The effect of a more humble spirit 
in comparing our own work with that of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and the 
period of the Renaissance is already made 
manifest in the improvement which has taken 
place in English domestic as well as ecclesiastical 
architecture during the last forty years, in the 
substitution of brick for stucco, and in the 
sober-hued interior decorations which have 
taken the place of the astounding wall papers 
and maddening carpets of the last generation.— 
Daily News. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
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MEADOW TALK. 


A BUMBLE-BEE, yellow as gold, 
Sat perched on a red-clover top, 
When a grasshopper, wiry and old, 
Came along with a skip and a hop. 
‘Good morrow,” cried he, ‘‘Mr. Bumble-Bee! 
You seem to have come to a stop.” 
‘*We people that work,” 
Said the bee, with a jerk, 
‘Find a benefit sometimes in stopping; 
Only insects like you, 
Who have nothing to do, 
Can keep up a perpetual hopping.” . 
The grasshopper paused on his way, 
And thoughtfully hunched up his knees; 
“Why trouble this sunshiny day,” 
Quoth he, ‘‘with reflections like these? 
I follow the trade for which I was made; 
We all can’t be wise bumble-bees. 


‘*There’s a time to be sad, 
And a time to be glad; 
A time both for working and stopping ; 
For men to make money, 
For you to make honey, 
And for me to do nothing but hopping.” 


—Caroline Leshe in St. Nicholas. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


“No place like home.” I had often tried to 
feel how deep was the truth of these words, 
but one morning I heard of something that 
confirmed it beyond all doubt. 

It was the east coast of Scotland; the sea- 
port town of Arbroath. I had gone early in 
the morning towards the harbour to look out 
for the appearance of the Lady of the Lake, 
a schooner in which my father sailed. The 
harbour lies open to the whole force of easterly 
and south-easterly winds. At times fearful 
sights are to be seen here. When the storms 
come down the great waves leap clean over the 
protection wall which runs in front of the 
docks, making it dangerous for anyone to go 
near the entrance to the harbour. 

At times the scene is different. ‘The loveliest 
sights I ever saw wére seen from the top of- 
that wall. Stretching as far as the eye could 
reach, with not a speck to intervene, lay the 
sea of silvery-crested water. It was hard to 
say where the sea ended and where the clouds 
began ; sea and sky seemed one. And then 
the sunrise : never has my eye beheld anything 
to equal that. First, a red tinge colouring the 
clouds nearest to the horizon, just like the 
breath from some fiery monster, Then a 
deepening and a widening of the red, and an 
upward reaching. Then down on the lips of 
the sea a yellow gleam, and then in a few 
moments the great glowing mass of light, like a 
newly-created orb, dropped into space. All 
around smiling, laughing, dancing, in the deep 
red hue. No, I never saw anything more 
inspiring, even to a young heart—for I was 
young then. But I had forgotten—there was 
one speck on the horizon, though on clear 
days only it could be seen. You have: all 
heard of the Inchcape Rock. There is a 
lighthouse on it now, and it may be seen on a 
clear morning. i 

I had gone to look for the coming of my 
father’s ship, but it did not come that day, and 
I was just on the point of returning home with 
the news to my mother, when I saw a group of 
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pilots talking very earnestly about something. 
I went towards them, and recognised a friend, 
who was then their captain. In the middle of 
the group was a little dog, a shaggy Scotch 
terrier, of very humble dimensions. If you 
know the size of a pilot’s jacket pocket you 
will know the size of the dog, for it would have 
just filled one of their pockets, no more. 

*Tt’s extraordinar,” said one of the pilots, in 
his peculiar dialect.. “Ye dinna mean ta tell 
me it swam a’ the road itsel’.” 

“Tell us all about it,” said the captain. 

I listened eagerly to Sandy Swankie’s story. 

“‘It was the last time we gaed ta the rock. 
Thomson an’ Swankie were the keepers, gan 
oot. I cam’ ta’ the harbour masel’, ta see that 
the boat was a’ clear. Prince cam’ after me. 
It was very calm that nicht, hardly a breath 0’ 
wind, and I said as they gaed oot, ‘Tak’ time, 
lads, ye hav’ a hard pull afore ye, and I dinna 
think ye need fear a change o’ the wind.’ I 
was richt ; for next mornin’ there was a little 
fresh breeze certainly, but still frae the same 
airt, and I kenn’d it hadna blawn lang like 
that. However, when I gaed hame that nicht 
I missed neathing until they were a’ in bed but 
masel’, and just as I rose to ging I thocht on 
Prince. ‘Prince, Prince,’ I cried; ‘Prince, 
come lad,’ I cried, but nae Prince was there; 
an’, after reflectin’ a wee, it cam’ suddenly to 
my mind that Prince was off to the rock in the 
boat. I had seen him 7’ the boat, but after 
that I didna mind o’ havin’ noticed him. Next 
mornin’, on risin’, I was dumfoondered ta hear 
something outside the door, scrapin’ an’ scrapin’ 
as if it wanted tocoomin. ‘It’s Prince,’ said I, 
an’ I felt displeased wi’ masel’ that I had gaen ta 
sleep, leovin’ him outside, for, as ye ken lads, 
I’m very fond o’ my little doggie. I gaed an’ 
opened the door, an’ sure enough it was Prince, 
but in sic a sicht. The puir fellow was like a 
bundle o’ wet cloots, an’ shakin’ like a man wi’ 
the palsy. I took up the puir fellow ? my 
arms, an’ dried him wi’ a cloot, until the fire 
was lichted. I then rolled him in a cloot, and 
let him lie afore the fire until he got thoroughly 
better, and during that time I tried hard to 
think whar he’d been. An’ wull ye believe it, 
lads, it was last nicht Tamson cam’ doon an’ 
telled me that they had taen him nearly ta the 
rock, when he sprang o’erboord, an’ put them 
in a state o’ fricht, for they kenn’d hoo much I 
valued him. After rowin’ back a bit, whistlin’ 
an’ cryin’ until they were tired, they gae up the 
search, an’ neathing further was kenn’d until 
Tamson coom last nicht an’ telled me a’ this, 
an’ saw Prince lying a’ richt an’ ticht on the 
rug afore the fire.” 

Swankie looked up to the others and said, 
**Tt seems ta me, lads, Prince thocht there was 
na place like hame.” 

I thought so too that morning, and I have 
often thought so since then. What think you? 
Aiea Series 


CURIOSITIES. 


Lord Airlie remarked to one of his tenants 
that it wasa very wet season. “Indeed, my 
lord,” replied the man, “I think the spigot’s 
oot a’the-gither.” 

“How did ye like the doctor the day, 
Thomas?” Weel, John, the sermon was not 
that ill; but I dinna like yon trash o’ duties at 
the nither end o’t.” 

“Really, Mr. Johnson, there’s nae end in 
your wit,” said a lady in the west of Scotland 
to a noted humourist. “Gude forbid, madam,” 
he replied, “that I should ever be at my wit’s 
end.” 

No RELATIONS WITH HEAVEN.—A Washing- 
ton paper tells an amusing story of a Protestant 
clergyman who, on his first visit to the capital 
of United States, endeavoured to enter the 
Senate House. He was stopped by an official, 
who demanded whether he was privileged to 
enter, by being either a governor, an ex-member 
of Congress, by a foreign minister. “Iam a 
minister,” replied the clergyman. “Of what 
Court and country?” demanded the janitor. 
“Of Heaven,” was the reply. Our Goverment 
entertain no relations whatever with that 
country,” drily observed the doorkeeper, 


PARSONAGE STREET: MACCLESFIELD 
WELCOME TO THE REY. JOHN RUSSELL. 
ON Saturday afternoon, the 24th inst., a meeting 
was held in the Parsonage-street schoolroom to 
welcome the Rev. John Russell to the ministry of 
Parsonage-street Chapel, the duties of which he 
has undertaken in addition to his pastorate of 
King Edward-street Chapel. The room and 
platform were tastefully decorated with flowers, 
and the proceedings throughout were of an 
enthusiastic and interesting description. Selec- 
tions of music, well rendered by the chapel 
choir, were given at intervals, between the 
speeches. After tea the chair was taken by 
CHARLES BROCKLEHURST, Esq., J.P., who called 
upon Mr. J. W. Yates, the secretary, to read 
letters of apology from the following gentlemen :— 
Revs. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross; G. Hamil- 
ton Vance, B.D., Dukinfield; J. Kertain Smith, 
Hyde; Alexander Ashworth, Stalybridge; (James 
Harrop, Adam Rushton, Henry Eachus, formerly 
connected, as pupils, with King Edward-street 
school); Dr. H. J. Marcus, Heaton Norris, Messrs. 
J. R. Beard, J. Dendy, Esq., W. Whitworth, and 
J. Phillips, of Manchester, and T. Hawley, of 
Longton. He earnestly requested the members 
of the congregation to take their appointed 
minister to their hearts and homes, and not to 
expect too much from him, but assist, encourage, 
and attend his ministrations, making his duty a 
pleasure to himself and a profit to them, not 
leaving chapel matters merely to chance, but put- 

ting their hands to the work that needed doing. 

The CHAIRMAN, on rising was received with 
loud cheers, and said: My friends, you have done 
me the honour and kindness to ask me to preside 
on this interesting occasion, and I have much 
pleasure in acceding to your request. Ten days 
ago, after a roughish passage from Ireland to 
Scotland, I received, on reaching the latter shores, 
a batch of letters, amongst them one from your 
worthy secretary, asking me to take the chair this 
evening. At first I said no, thinking I was 
hardly the right man to undertake such a duty, 
but after further consideration I thought that if 
by so doing I could in any way assist you in 
carrying out the good work you had in view, you 
were welcome to my poor services, such as they 
were. We are assembled together this evening 
to welcome the Rev. Mr. Russell to a new sphere 
of work for which I think he is in every way 
admirably fitted. I have had the pleasure of his 
friendship several years, as also that of Mrs. 
Russell, and I have always derived benefit and 
pleasure in my conversation with him; but 
I must not anticipate the kind words of wel- 
come that are‘to be offered to him by various 
gentlemen whom I see around me on this platform, 
several of whom at considerable personal incon- 
venience, have come a great distance to be present 
amongst us. Your chapel and school has for 
some years had to contend with many difficulties, 
and among other friends who have been removed 
from you, no one took a greater interest in your 
welfare than the late lamented Mr. Samuel 
Greg. You now naturally look round for the 
assistance of an able minister, and it affords me 
much pleasure that you haveasked Mr. Russell to 
undertake the duty, and in doing so I trust he will 
be encouraged by occasionally seeing amongst 
his worshippers at King Edward-street Chapel 
many faces that I now see in this room; and I 
pray God to bless his endeavours amongst you. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. JAMES BLACK spoke as secretary of 
the East Cheshire Christian Union, and gave Mr. 
Russell a cordial and brotherly welcome on his 
entering upon an extended field of labour. The 
arrangement by which both pulpits in Mac- 
clesfield were occupied by the same preacher was 
one which many friends in the Union, himself 
for one, had often hoped they might some day see. 
He believed that it was the best arrangement for all 
parties. They had two distinct duties to fulfil in 
their religious gatherings—the one Devotional, 
which suited a quiet Sunday morning in King 
Edward-street; the other what was frequently 
spoken of as Controversial, though it need not 
take the form of controversy. It should be an 
earnest and effective presentment of their religious 
convictions before the world. An evening service, 
well advertised, was most suitable forthe latter, 
which was a duty not to be omitted at present of all 
times. The speaker then referred to the case of 
the Wesleyan Missionary, Mr. Impey, who, after 
a long life of Christian service, had been forced 
to resign because he could no longer teach the 
Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. In connection 
with the subject of the Missionary Union, Mr. 
Black said he was reminded that the King Edward- 
street chapel was of old a Presbyterian one. He, 
as a Presbyterian bred, naturally liked what was 
good in Presbytery—namely, the bond of union it 
afforded for all good works. Such a bond of 
union they really had in their little Missionary 
Society. 

Mr. JOSEPH ROBERTS, as the oldest member, 


gave the welcome on behalf of the congregation, 
and in the course of a few appropriate remarks 
expressed the hope that their relation as minister 
and congregation might be a long and happy one. 

The welcome hymn— 

“This day we give thee welcome, 
This day our hands nnite,” 

having been sung, all standing and joining in it, 

The Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, in reply, feared he 
could scarcely find suitable words to expréss his 
thanks for the warm and generous welcome they 
had given him that evening. He did not come 
amongst them as a new man, having occupied 
their pulpit on many occasions since he came to 
Macclesfield, and was pretty well known to most of 
them. He hoped he would soon come to be 
regarded as a friend by everyone of them, and 
get to know them in their own homes as well as 
in his own. He would not give any promises or 
pledges, as they knew him well enough to have a 
pretty fair idea of what they might reasonably 
expect of him. He would only say that now that 
his hands were as full of work as they could hold, 
he would spare neither time nor labour in his 
efforts to do a good work among them. He 
would not trouble them with any statement of 
views, as he was perfectly sure, from his knowledge 
of them, as well as from the unreserved character 
of their invitation, that they would never dream 
of muzzling their minister, even when he said 
things that were unpalatable, or with which they 
could not entirely agree, but would always respect 
the liberty of the pulpit, and the duty of the 
minister to speak out freely and without reserve 
the truth that is in him. Devoting himself, as he 
hoped to do, to his now greatly increased work, 
he would ask for something in the way of reci- 
procity on their part. Above all, he would ask 
for regular attendance at public worship. People 
often absented themselves from service on the 
most frivolous pretexts, that would never detain 
them from their ordinary occupations, or even from 
a party of pleasure or evening entertainment. 
If congregations only knew how irregularity of 
attendance takes all spirit out of a minister, and 
renders impossible all healthy and vigorous con- 
gregational activity, he was sure that no one who 
had our good cause of free and pure religion at 
heart would ever lightly absent himself from its 
public service. He would also like to say a word 
for King Edward-street. He was always very 
glad to see them there, and was especially pleased 
that some of their own best workers were amongst 
the most regular attenders at King Edward-street. 
He hoped that his becoming their minister would 
do good to King Edward-street too, and that he 
would soon see them in larger numbers than 
hitherto attending his ministrations at the old 
chapel as wéll as at their own. In coming among 
them he was joining a band of old and experienced 
workers who had managed their own affairs ever 
since the formation of the society twenty-three 
years ago. It was remarkable how well they had 
stuck together and worked together, and what a 
good front they could present when they turned 
out in full force. Having become their minister, 
he hoped that none of them would think of resting 
on their oars or taking their ease, but rather that 
they would work harder and more heartily than 
ever. Hoping that they would all become united 
in love, and that they would grow strong by mutual 
devotion to the good and the true, he reciprocated 
the hope that their connection as minister and 
people would be a fruitful and happy one, and 
again thanked them for the warm and generous 
manner in which they had welcomed him amongst 
them. (Applause.) 


Interesting addresses were afterwards delivered 
by the Rev. J. C. Williams (Longton) on “War 
Principles,” the Rev. Iden Payne (Congleton) on 
the “Duties of Congregations towards their 
Ministers,” and the Rev. J. McConnochie (Sale) 
on the “Relation of the Sunday School.to the 
Church.” Votes of thanks having been passed 
to the chairman and to the friends, who had come 
to them from a distance, a most pleasant and 
successful meeting was brought to a close with the — 
benediction. "wf fel ; 

—_—__s————_——___. ahd ie ‘ 

BRIGHTON.—On Thursday, the 15th of August, the 
Unitarian community of this place held its annual 
picnic in the beautiful park of Arundel Castle. The 
weather, although threatening in the morning, turned 
out remarkably fine, and the members were soon 
engaged in different games, which lasted till | 
served in a really charming spot in the B icine 
which about 70 members sat down, with their: 
pastor at their head. Whilst the Uni 
sipping their tea, some Trinitarian congi 
same close by at a neighbouring table, it the | 
harmony of the whole being in the least disturbed, _Our 
correspondent adds: ‘*We are advancing afte 
although the Dissenters at Saffron Walden (see ¢ 
Herald, August’9th) exclude the Unitarians 
Sunday-school treat.” On the return hom 
a merry of laughter was heard, an 
seemed to be highly pleased with the day 
and the excellent arrangements made for i 
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HASTINGS. 
SERMON BY THE REV. W. H. CHANNING. 
* ARGUS,”a writer in the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Observer, of Saturday last, gives an account of a 
visit to the Unitarian Chapel in South Terrace. 
It had been intimated to the editor that the 
presence of a reporter would not be unwelcome 
during the month’s ministration of the Rev. W. 
H. Channing. And so I elected to attend the 
service on Sunday morning last, when I heard 
the reverend gentleman discourse on “ Personal 
Communion with the Living God.” Nor was I 
disappointed in what I heard. Very eloquent 
indeed the sermon was. From the nephew and 
biographer of the great American preacher, 
essayist, and philanthropist I naturally expected 
something good, and I received it. I do not 
intend to convey that there was anything strikingly 
original in the sermon; on the contrary, it seemed 
to me to contain nothing that has not been said 
again and again by thoughtful Christian men 
dealing with the doctrine of Materialism. But 
the address, taken as a whole, was nevertheless 
above the merit of ordinary pulpit discourses. 
Delivered as it was, with the deepest earnestness 
of manner, with considerable use of hands and 
motion of body, yet with gestures never over- 


. strained and voice generally subdued and soft— 


the preacher making up in studied emphasis of 
certain words the effect which some less skilled and 
cultivated preachers would seek to convey by 
loudness of tone—the sermon was most impressive. 
As Mr. W. H. Channing stands on the preaching 
platform, his eyes mostly closed, the lower part 
of his countenance dwarfed almost by the capa- 
ciousness of the brow, the mildness of his delivery 
in keeping with the mildness of his appearance, 
he might be said to realise Chaucer's line, “ He 
was a veray parfit gentil knight.” That he is an 
intensely earnest, pious man, an enthusiast almost 
in his religious ohservances, his manner, his every 
word seemed to indicate. There was nothing in 
the sermon from beginning to end that could not 
have been uttered from the pulpit of any church, 
high or low, within the bosom of the Establish- 
ment; and, indeed, for the matter of that, the 
most scrupulous Trinitarian might have assisted 
at the service, have joined in the prayers, in the 
chanting of the psalms, and the singing of the 
hymns without finding a single feature which he 
could not conscientiously accept. Those who 
imagine that Unitarianism is in any shape or 
form merely a cloaked form of Deism, and who 
would, therefore, deny the right of the denomina- 
tion to be styled a Christian body, might be 
surprised to learn that there is scarcely a prayer 
offered up in which Christ is not spoken of as the 
Son of God, while the hymns teem with the most 


_ beautiful thoughts and exalted piety. The service, 


like that of the Established Church, is from 
beginning to end written. There are no extem- 

prayers—though, as I gather, these are not 
entirely forbidden. There are, in all, ten arranged 
services, and any one of these may be used at the 
discretion of the minister. The hymns are selected 
indiscriminately from the works of many authors, 


and without any reference to the religious views 


held by the writers—Pope, Luther, Bryant, Keble, 
Wordsworth, Heber, Toplady, More, Doddridge, 
Montgomery, Watts, Wesley, and many others 
being placed under contribution. And let me 
say, , that the denomination is by no 
eaf to the advantage of good music. 


majority being 
peep 
the hymns 
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standing before a body of working men, to tell 
them that there is no God, no heaven, no life but 
this, and that we should make the best of it. 


Terribly real indeed is all this, and more terribly | 


real still is it that some of the bravest, thestrongest 
hearts are being swallowed up in it. Only a 
short time ago he was travelling in a railway 
carriage with one of the most able men in Great 
Britain. And what said this gentleman? Simply 
this—that it is all an illusion. He found mankind 
ground down in sorrow and sin, in vice and misery, 
and that the utterances of religion are worthy of 
no answer, but should be met with scorn. Most 
sad is all this; but they would find God is in 


earnest, terribly in earnest, and they must be | 


earnest also in following out a deep relgious life. 
He (the preacher) did not fear the discoveries and 
the progress of moden science. On the contrary, 
he looked upon scientific progress with intense 
joy, and welcomed every new addition to our 
scientific knowledge. Not a fact that has been 
advanced by scientists but has brought to him 


joy. Never has the shadow of a doubt} 
disturbed him as to God being the real 
life. It is only two summers since one 


of the most learned men of this country, turning 
to a believer, said, “I have entered deeply into 
modern sciences, but I would give up all I know 
if I could only have your real experience of living 
in the belief of God.” And they might depend 
upon it that is the feeling of very many men of 
science of the present day. But if we would 
know God we must first find Him in ourselves. 
We shall then fear no illusion, or fail in the effort 
of reconciling the discoveries of modern science 
with true religion. Proof is asked of the reality 
of God and of religion. But where is the proof 
of science itself? Is it not, according to the logic 
of the sceptics themselves, all an illusion, all an 
unreality? It was not the music which they heard 
this morning, but a little vibration which struck 
on the ear—it was not the light which they saw 
streaming through the windows, but something 
else. This very outward world is an illusion. 
They said they were husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers. They felt 
they were in that building this morning listening 
to his voice, but let them prove it if they can; 
let them prove even their own existence. He 
would say to them, they could not do it. They 
would, however, continue asserting that these 
things were real. Very well, then, there was no 
appearance in this outward world which to him 
was so real as the living God. Had they ever 
tried to make the false true, wrong right, good 
bad, ugly beautiful, discord harmony? If they 
had not, let them attempt the effort, and they 
would find the more they tried the more truth 
came uppermost. What was this but the wonder- 
ful power of conscience which scientific men 
had tried to explain as only a higher form 
of intelligence? It is now as it was in all ages, 
and ‘will be to the end. We could not wrong 
another for our own good without our inmost 
spirit reproaching us for the evil which we do. 
By all the power and will which we possess we cart 
never make selfishness to be right. The power 
of grayitation is but a trifle to that power of con- 
science. God is all good,-and that goodness in 
ourselves, in the very centre of our being, declares 
to us that we are the children of God. The 
preacher, in concluding, quoted the examples of 
several personages who have left their names 
written indelibly in the world’s history, with the 
view of showing that the very inspiration which 
moved on to great efforts and great deeds—such 
as Michael Angelo painting in the Sistine Chapel, 
Newton working out the “ Principia,” Dante 
pouring out his soul in immortal metre, Elizabeth 
Fry sympathising and ‘helping with sisterly love 
the most debased of womankind—was the out- 
come of man’s personal communion with God. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Glossop pulpit, 
vacant by the sudden and deeply-regretted death of the 
Rev. Frederick Ashton, M.A., in April last, has been 
offered, by the unanimous invitation of the congregation 
and the Cheshire Christian Union, to the Rev. 
Wm. Harrison, of Swinton, who has signified his 

and will enter upon his new duties on the 
first Sunday in December.—At a2 meeting of the 
members of the ion at Boston, held in the 


‘schoolroom on the 11th inst., Mr. W. S. Key, of 


Bilston, was unanimously elected the minister, and will 
enter upon his dutiesin the-middle of September. 

_ Betrast: HopETON-sTREET.—It was considered 
advisable this year to give the children an indoor treat 
instead of their annual ‘‘day in the country,” and the 
teachers, scholars, and their friends (numbering about 
120) assembled on Friday night, the 23rd inst., in the 
schoolroom. After the tables had been one or 
two hymns were sung, Mr, C. J. Street, B.A., presiding 
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at the harmonium. Short addresses were then delivered 
by Rey. J. C, Street, Rev. Abel Buckley (minister and 
superintendent), and Mr. John Andrew (Leeds), the 
latter gentleman dwelling particularly on the temperance 
question. Mr. C. J. Street then amused the children 
by reading a fairy-story called ‘‘The three wishes.” 
With never-failing kindness Mr. Robert McCalmont 
sent his magic lantern, and when we mention that 
among other subjects that beautiful story of ‘Jane 
Conquest” was illustrated, we need scarcely add the 
exhibition was both instructive and enjoyable. A vote 
of thanks to Mr. McCalmont and Mr. Nicholl (exhibitor) 
was then ‘moved and carried enthusiastically by the 
children. A hymn was sung, and Mr. Street dismissed 
the children with prayer and benediction. 

GLAscow: SouTH SAINT MuNco SrREET SUNDAY 
SCHOOL.—It was arranged to hold the annual excursion 
of this school on Saturday afternoon, August 17th, but 
the weather proving unpropitious it was postponed till 
the following Saturday. A goodly number of scholars, 
parents, and friends turned out on the occasion, and, 
though the day was again somewhat unfavourable for 
outdoor amusement, made an excursion to Shuttleston, 
a few miles distant from the city. Here the party had 
the use of a field (kindly granted for the purpose by a 
neighbouring farmer), which, though rather wet and 
slippery, was the scene of various games and races. A 
substantial repast was also enjoyed, in the shape of tea, 
milk, and eatables. Nothing occurred to mar the pro- 
ceedings of the day, and the party returned homeward 
apparently well satisfied with the day’s outing. 

HULME: EMBDEN-STREET.—One of the most enjoy- 
able excursions of the season in connection with the 
Domestic Mission took place on Saturday last. A 
number of teachers and friends went to Harpurhey, 
thence through the romantic Boggart Hole Clough on 
to Blackley school, kindly lent for the occasion. About 
forty persons sat down to tea, including many of the 
teachers of Blackley school, by whom we were heartily 
welcomed. After tea, out-door amusements were 
entered into with great spirit until dusk. The party 
then assembled in the schoolroom to enjoy themselves, 
The secretary of Blackley school, Mr. Evans, gavea 
hearty and brotherly welcome to their friends from 
Hulme. The Rev. J. Harrop briefly responded, 
expressing an earnest desire that ere long the Hulme 
friends might have the gratification of returning “te 
compliment. During the evening a new gaiae was 
introduced, arranged by the Rev. J. Freesion. The 
party broke up by singing ‘‘ Scatter seeds of kindness,” 
which brought to a close a most happy and enjoyable 
meeting. 

LivERPOOL: NorTH END Mission.—The annual 
exhibition of the Window Gardening Society was held 
on the 23rd inst. The unpropitous weather reduced 
the number of plants brought, but otherwise the show 
was creditable. Mr. Kemp once more kindly awarded 
the prizes, which were distributed by Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, who presided and spoke. A programme of 
songs, &c. made a pleasant evening. 175 plants were 
exhibited, and abeut 175 children and fnends were 
present. 

NOTTAGE: GLAMORGANSHIRE.—A concert was giv 
here on Friday evening, August 16th, on bel 
fund for clearing off the chapel debt, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. J. B. Lloyd, of Knutsford, youngest 
son of the venerable minister of the place, the Rev. 
Titus Lloyd, who is now in the fifty-ifth year of his 
pastorate of this congregation. The concert proved 


eminently successful both musically and financially, the 


od 


sum of £6 or over being realised, after all expenses 
had been paid. The principal vocalist was Miss Lizzie 
Williams, R.A.M. Songs and duetts were given,by 
kind friends, and some part music was rendered very 
creditably by the Nottage choir. Now that winter is 
approaching it is a comfort to think that gas has bee 

introduced into the new chapel, and the debt remaining 


will not exceed £10. 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday last two stirring sermons 
were preached to good congregations by the Kev. Robt. 
Laird Collier, D.D., of Boston, U.S.A. These sermons 
cannot possibly fail to do good service to our cause. 

SHEPTON MaLitet.—The Rev. James Cooper has 
resigned the pulpit at this place on account of failing 
health, and will terminate his ministry on the 29th 
September mext. 

StanpD: Bury SunpDAY ScHooLt Union.—The 
fourth meeting for the present year of the Bury District 
Unitarian Sunday School Association, was held on 
Sunday last, the 25th inst., at Stand. After tea the 
Rev. W. C. Squier took the chair, and a’ paper was 
read by Mr. Henderson, of Heywood, on ‘* What are 
the duties of our Sunday school teachers?” He said 
that his idea of the object of our Sunday schools was 
the formation of religious principles. He did not feel 
disposed to agree that political economy should form a 
subject for the Sunday school, because we might begin 
with. political economy, go on to experiments in 
chemistry, and from that to lessons in gymnastics and 

ractice with the sewing machine ; all very good things 
in their place, but altogether foreign to the object of our 
Sunday schools. We never think of going into a 
butcher’s shop to buy second-hand clethes. Let them 
not play with their main object till they made the 
institution no Sunday school at all, but 2 mere debating 
club. The essayist urged teachers to ponder on the 
responsibility which they have undestaken. The 
knowledge that the future happiness and comfort of 
those under their charge depends on every word that 
_passes through their lips, ought to stimulate them to 
painstaking preparation of their lessons, Let them 
guard against narrow-minded teaching; at the same 
time let them remember that their scholars are the 
children of Unitarian parents, who are desirous that 
they should learn their religious principles. An 
interesting and well-sustained discussion follow ed, in 
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which Messrs. Greenhalgh and Schofied, of Ainsworth; 
Messrs. Dewhurst and Duckworth, of Heywood ; and 
Messrs. Darbyshire, Allen, Holt, and Jones, of Stand, 
took part. The meeting concluded with singing and 
prayer. 

TULLYGIRVAN.—On Thursday week a gala day in 
connection with the above school was held. About 
seventy pupils, together with a large number of visitors, 
assembled in the schoolroom, where the Rey. J. Jellie, 
of Farmhill, Carrickfergus, distributed amongst the 
children a number of valuable premiums, which had 
been raised chiefly through the instrumentality of Miss 
Sarah Frame, the faithful teacher of the school, and 
Miss Eliza Patton. Mr. Jellie congratulated the pupils 
on their opportunities and prospects. The national 
system of education, notwithstanding its deviation from 
the original lines and its present denominational char- 
acter, had rendered invaluable service to the people of 
Treland. He was hopeful that the intermediate educa- 
tion scheme, which was soon to be established, would 
prove useful to the country. That scheme might not be 
in all respects what they could approve of, but he 
thought it was their duty to give a fair trial to the 
tentative measure of the Government. If found expe- 
dient, they might eventually take the necessary steps 
for amending it. The children then marched to the 
residence of Mr. Wm. Joseph Scott, where they spent 
a delightful afternoon, Tea was served out in Mr, 
Scott’s large store, which had been tastefully ornamented 
for the occasion. Towards evening, Mr. Hugh Frame 
having been called to the chair, a vote of thanks, on 
the motion of Mr. W. J. Scott, was passed to the Rey. 
J. Jellie ‘for the great interest he had uniformly evinced 
in the welfare of the school.” On the motion of Mr. 
James Jellie, another vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott ‘‘ for contributing so largely to the 
guccess of the entertainment.” 


Ryle 1s) Gas sO aN is 
W. STRINESDALE. 
RELIGION free, religion pure 
From priestly cant, and a’ that ! 
Its light shall burn aye brightly, sure, 
In earnest hearts, and a’ that. 


Old cobwebbed forms and rotten creeds 
Shall fade away, and a’ that ; 

And arrogancy’s gown-grown weeds 
Uprooted be, and a’ that. 


The gods of gold shall be upturned, 
And broken lie, and a’ that ; 

Proud mitred pomp’s vain gew-gaws burned, 
Its tinsel show, and a’ that. 


The senseless bow, the wrigglings east, 
Robes black, and white, and a’ that ; 
The Pharisaic fast or feast, 
Shall lumber-rot, and a’ that. 


Man’s judgment shall no more be curst 
With Church-made laws, and a’ that ; 

Truth, like a sunbeam, yet shall burst 
O’er all the globe, and a’ that. 


His charters only those God-given 
In simple truth, and a’ that ; 

His creeds, those holy ones of heaven, 
Peace, world-wide love, and a’ that. 


*Neath love’s own banner to enroll 
Crowds yet shall hie, and a’ that ; 

Spirit with spirit, soul with soul— 
God’s kingdom come, and a’ that ! 


=——— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, ' 
£, F.—Received. 


——— 


CUAL RSD Teh ik, 


To the E-ditors,—There can be no doubt that if those 
who value religious freedom in Cardiff were to meet 
and open a subscription list, before twelve months a 
church may be open there. Let the men and women 
then show their zeal, the Unitarian public will support 
them.—Yours truly, W. C. Evans. 

Gloucester, August 26th, 1878. 


THE LATE MR. SAMUEL RALLS. 


To the Editors,—Owing to absence from home, and 
other circumstances, I did not see a notice of Mr. Ralls’s 
death, or the well-deserved tribute to his memory in 

“your columns, till some time after they appeared. Will 
you allow me now to add my mite of honour to the 
memory ofa truly good man, whom I had known for 
more than thirty-five years as a devout and earnest 
labourer in his Master’s service? When I settled, in 
1840, with my first congregation (at Yeovil), I found 
Mr. Ralls one of the trilest and kindest friends, as well 
as one of the most useful and regular of the Sunday- 
school teachers. After I left that town, in 1842, I often 
heard of his good works, and from the time when he 
returned to the town, as stated in your notice, in the 
employment of Messrs. Stuckey and Bagehot, almost 
to the very day of his death, he was unwearied in his 
labours there, both in supplying the pulpit and in 
keeping up the Sunday school. It is unnecessary to 
add more to what you have already well said, but I did 
not like to let an old and esteemed friend pass away 
without a word from one who had so long known his 
worth and valued his friendship. I had forgotten, if I 
ever knew, that Mr. Fawcett wished Mr. Ralls when 
~ a youth to study for the Christian ministry, though I am 
not at all surprised that the wish should have arisen. 


But our friend’s life was an illustration of how much 
valuable work may be done bya layman for the Christian 
church, and its specific objects, if his heart and life are 
imbued with the spirit of the Lord of that church, even 
under great hindrances.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 
Croydon, Aug. 23, 1878. HENRY SOLLY. 


APURDE TOUPARTS: 


To the Editovs.—A few weeks ago I had the pleasure 
of reading Mr. B. Walker’s letter, and with your kind 
permission I would thank him for the encouragement it 
gave to me to visit Paris, and now I wish to encourage 
others to do likewise from my own experience. I 
believe Paris to be one of the finest cities in the world. 
Ifvisitors can raise six, five, or even four pounds (of 
course seven would go farther) I would advise them to 
go. It would be the treat of their lives, especially to 
to industrious working men. The exhibition alone is 
worth it; but add all Paris, Versailles, St. Clouds, and 
you have a sight worth the seeing. I am turned sixty- 
five years ofage. To help me in my journey, I got 
dictionaries, phrase books, and maps, but never had 
time or memory to retain or use them. I think the 
Craven dialect is nearest French jabber. I got on 
exceedingly well, and always found the French kind and 
willing to help me. Englishmen are plentiful in all 
places just now, but it would be well if they could learn 
to be a little more courteous. I can live as cheap in 
Paris as in Manchester or London. I had, if anything, 
the most difficulty to find our chapel, but fortunately I 
got in time for English service, at eleven o’clock; the 
French service is at twelve o’clock. Mr. Spears was 
the preacher, I was rather surprised‘at the small 
attendance—little above thirty. The service was simple 
and devotional—such a one ought to have drawn a 
good congregation. The French congregation was 
about double that of the English.—Yours respectfully, 

EDWARD HALL, 

Craven Terrace, Sale. 


NON-SUBSCRIPTION IN IRELAND. 


To the LEditors,—Your last issue lays before the 
public a signed letter under the above heading, which 
leads me once more to ask space for a correction. 

The recent ordination of Rey. E. Crooks by the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim, at Ballyclare, did not, 
as to doctrinal procedure, differ in any respect from any 
previous installations by the same Presbytery. © The 
history of the Northern Presbytery is not a long one, 
and its methods are easily ascertained on inquiry. 
Your correspondent speaks of Mr. Crooks having 
“taken time by the forelock,” and so escaped ‘‘ the 
necessity of having the usual questions put ”—‘‘ public 
questions,” he calls them. Here is the plain fact: 
there are no usual questions. No doctrinal questions 
whatsoever have at any time been formulated by the 
Northern Presbytery. No doctrinal questions whatso- 
ever have yet been put, publicly or privately, by the 
Northern Presbytery. I am not arguing the inadmis- 
sibility of such questions; I am merely stating the 
hitherto unvaried usage of our ecclesiastical body. 

Most certain is it that our Presbytery admits no 
candidate unless, to use its own language, it be first 
** fully satisfied” on certain matters; and among these 
are matters of faith. Nor does our Presbytery stand 
alone in this. Every Unitarian congregation in the 
United Kingdom satisfies itself cz z¢s own way that the 
candidate for its ministry is such as it approves. Our 
congregations do not exact pledges; but they do ascer- 


-tain facts ; and nothing is more certain than that they 


will not elect a minister in case they be dissatisfied with 
the condition and tendency of his theological mind. 
Now Presbyteries have absolutely no powers but such 
as congregations choose to endow them with; and 
among us in Ireland the Presbytery is expressly charged 
by the congregations with the duty of certifying, within 
given limits, a candidate’s qualification. Again, I do 
not argue for the Presbyterial function; I do but 
describe it. Our Presbyteries (even those, if any there 
be, which, contrary to the use of the Northern Presby- 
tery, employ a definite formulary of public interrogation) 
are all Non-Subscribing ; inasmuch as they do not, in 
any shape or form, exact any Pledge of belief. As you 
well observe in your recent leader: ‘‘ Non-Subscription 
has zever meant thatone . . .« made xo profession 
of his opinions.” 

Mr. Crooks came to our Presbytery from the Man- 
chester Unitarian Home Missionary Board. On 
applying for admission to that institution he was asked, 
in common with all other candidates: ‘‘ Are you pre- 
pared to sign the following declaration?—I (A. B.) 
hereby declare that I solemnly intend, with the blessing 
of ‘The only True God,’ to devote myself to the work 
of preaching and extending the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus*Christ,” &c. Here is a distinct engagement, 
embracing points of doctrine and of controverted 
doctrine. Had he not accepted it, and so placed. him- 
self among ‘‘those candidates whose applications and 
certificates are satisfactory,” he would never have been 
admitted to the preliminary examination. 

On leaving the Board and coming to us, Mr, Crooks 
was informed of the standing rule of our Presbytery, 
not to admit any candidate unless we be satisfied ‘‘ that 
he believes in Christ’s divine mission and authority as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of men; and that he 
believes the Scriptures to contain a Divine revelation.” 
He very frankly expressed, in language of his own 
choosing, a general unanimity with us on these points. 
We received his assurance in the spirit in which it was 
proferred, as the trustworthy utterance of a Christian 
brother. We never asked him, or wished him, to sub- 
scribe any formula, or to answer any questions. Now, 


if I may take the signed declaration exacted by the 


Board as exemplifying what you call in your leader 
‘the principle of non-subscription . . . in the sense 
usual among Unitarians,” and the requirements of the 
Northern Presbytery as interpreting ‘‘ the limited sense 
in which it applies to the Non-subscribing Association,” 
I confess I cannot perceive that, in advancing from the 
one to the other, Mr. Crooks has forfeited any liberty 
of speech, thought, action, or development.—Faithfully 
yours, ALX. GORDON, 
9, Upper Crescent, Belfast, 
24th August, 1878. 


COMING WEEK. | 
BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rey. A. B. 


Camm will preach. 

CROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday evening, lecture by 
the Rey. S. A. Steinthal, on ‘‘ The Proper Use of the Sunday.” 

FLAGG.—On Sunday next the Rev. Eli Fay will preach. 

LONDON: Kensinctron: Tue Mari,—On Sunday, at 11 and 
7, the Rev. W. H. Channing will conduct the services. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at 11, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rey. John Gow, B.A. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday, scholars’ service at 10 30. In 
the afternoon, chapel sermons, at 230 and 6 30, by the Rev. 
Wm. Elliott. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. First 
anniversary of the opening. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—On Sunday, morning and evening, the 
Rev. J. C. Street will preach; and in the afternoon the Rev. 
R. C. Smith. 


Marriages. 
DICKINSON—SHEPHERD.—On the 24th inst., at the High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., Samuel Dickinson to Selina Shepherd. 
HARWOOD—HOLT.—On the 28th inst., at the Ancient Chapel 
of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, by the Rev. John Hamilton Thom, 
the Rev. James Harwood, B.A., to Agnes, fourth daughter of 
the late William Holt, solicitor of that town. 
HEPWORTH—MORTON.—On the 24th inst., at the Free 
Christian Church, Barnard Castle, by Rev. Joseph Lee, Joseph 
Hepworth to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. Robt. Morton. 


Deaths. 


HENSHALL.—On the 27th inst., at Styal, Thomas Henshall, 
in his 6oth year. 

ODGERS.—On the 2oth inst., at Savile House, Weston Park, 
Bath, Ellen, wife of the Rev. W. J. Odgers, aged 72 years. 
Friends will please accept this intimation. 

TARR.—On the rsth inst., very suddenly, Lancelot Tarr, of 16, 
Alexandra Road, Moss Side, Manchester, aged 42 years, 
beloved and respected by all who knew him. 


Now ready, for September, No, 33 of 
0%, Up Nee D yaa 


Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 

Contents: The Bird Trap—Ida Mayhew—The Sailor’s Child— 
Elephants—Two Little Missionaries—Do Thy Little—Puzzle Bag. 
A Fublehee by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 

trand. 


HE NEW LITURGY.—PRAYERS and 
MINISTRIES for PUBLIC WORSHIP in SIX 
SERVICES. Selected and arranged by PETER DEAN. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 32pp. Walsall: JAMES ANDERSON, 2, Sandwell- 
street. Sixpence, post free. 


“ | ‘HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 

JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: illiams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, ket-street 5 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 
DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarift 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ts. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 3d. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 

was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 

of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 2 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 

Stockings, and Ladies’ Suppoae Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester, 


LACKPOOL—CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. a ee and a 


Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tar 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 
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F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always insta 3 

" extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, — 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly — 
reduced prices. ’ (filee:: 
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WHOLESALE W. AREHOUSE! 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, 


Pi ieee 
Borvers, Decorations, GoLD MouLpINGs, 
VarnisHEs, &c., &c. 


UR ; I. 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND 


AT "ees 
MODERATE COST 
WareHouse—126, ee eoom t ‘ 
Manuractory—CORNBROOK, §? 
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(Being the 225th year of its Constitution.) 


The AUTUMNAL MEETING of this Assembly will be held 
at Dover on Monday and Tuesday, September 16 and 17, 1878. 

On Menday evening, at 7 o’clock, Divine Service will be held 
in Adrian Street Chapel, and the SERMON will be preached by 
the Rev. JOHN FELSTEAD, of Trowbridge. 

On Tuesday morning, at ro o’clock, business will commence. A 
Conference will be held, and several papers will be read during the 
day. There will be a PUBLIC SERVICE inthe evening for the 
Designation of the Rey. T. B. W. BRIGGS as one of the Mes- 
sengers of the Churches, 

J. J. MARTEN, } Joint Secretaries 
T. N. DYER, _ § of the Assembly. 


CHARGE ‘FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


meiedoe 6000. line, 
....5d. a line, 


Seren hnesand under sc cs 6... ce ceevesiveseccce ce 
After the first ten lines . bee ce eee ee ce eeee 
For 6 consecwttve insertions, a reduction of.. 


» 13 ” 
pees UN IRIAN teeter ae ee ptelav ae facaiclis(se Shsisiais Gomtier siasier hale 
on oi insertionsiof “‘ Births” or ‘‘ Marriages” a uniform charge 

of 1s, 

Post-office orders'to’ be made payable to Mr. JoHN PHIL ttrs, 20, 
Cannon-street, Manchester, to whom all ‘orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 

Soe 


ENMAENMAWR.—There is Service every 
Sunday, at't1 a.m., in the Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Minister, 
Rev. JOHN GOW, B.A. 


eA Cie. © OW, 7 BA NGK: (ST REE T.— 

Rey. A. ‘B. CAMM will preach next Sunday. Subject 

for the morning (10 45): ‘‘Autumn Leaves.” In the evening 
46 30), Harvest Festival Service. 


‘ CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHUBCH.—On Sunday next, ‘September 8th, Rev. 

F. W, STANLEY will preach. Morning (10 4s): ‘Free 

ee ané.its Duties.” Evening (7): *‘Christ’s Hope for the 
‘aithless,” 


AILSWORTH : DOB LANE.—On Sunday, 

September 8th, 1878, TWO SERMONS will be preached 

‘by the Rey. G. H. WELLS, M.A., of Gorton: morning, 10 45; 

evening, 630. There will be a CHILDREN’S SERVICE in 

athe afternoon, when Mr. LUKE POLLITT will address scholars, 
parents, and friends. Collections in aid of Sunday-school funds. 


(OYDON FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Rey. CHARLES VOYSEY will preach at the above 
Church, Wellesley Road, West Croydon, on Sunday evening, 
September 8th, at 7 p.m. Collection at close of Service in aid of 
Church Funds. 


BeLTON DISTRICT UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.—ANNUAL MEETING, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 12, at Hindley. Divine service at three, to be conducted by 
Rev. E. ALLEN; Sermon by C. H. OSLER. Tea provided, 18. 
ach person. After tea a meeting will be held, when addresses 
_ will be delivered by several ministers and laymen of the district. 


nS EL ES SS Bs RS ete aeeeD 
A CCRINGTON DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The ANNUAL SOIREE will be held in the Oxford-street 
School, Accrington, September 14th, 1878. ‘Tea on table at four 
o'clock, 6d. each. Addresses by Revs. H. S Solly, M.A., A. 
Lazenby, Thos. Leyland, Mr. ohh Heys, of Manchester, and 
others. ? 


= sR ee ee ee eee 
FREE CaaS TIAN (CHURCH, 
COLNE. 

The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 

1 to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 

w Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
cost 1s £2,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
follows :— 
Coine Congregation aie MAP aso > waist ok $0 %e. 60 a bis 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission .... 6.6... .005. 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.......... 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat .... 
Subscriptions already advertised 
‘Thomas Harwood, Esq., Bolton .. 
H. J. Morton, Scarborough ........ 

Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 
ully received by 


ay LADY, experienced in tuition (lately returned 

from a residence in Germany), desires a Re-engagement: 
good references.—For particulars apply to Rev. R. L. Carpenter, 
Bridport, or Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Redland, Bristol. 


\ \ J ANTED, by a Young Lady, an Engagement 

as MOTHER’S HELP or NURSERY-GOVERNESS 
where accomplishments are not required: neighbourhood of 
London or Liverpool preferred: good reference.—Address A. E. P., 
22, Queen’s Road, Southport. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS at 1, Matlock 


Villas, Fairfield Road: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. B., as above. 


ROO Ke HO USE. KNU TSO RD: 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 
SCHOOL for BOYS will be REOPENED on Wednesday, 
September 18th,—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


ORWICH <73; ST..PHILIPS’:, TERRACE, 

DEREHAM ROAD.—HOME for GIRLS attending 

the Norwich High School. Conducted by Miss S. Starling.— 
Particulars on application. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
pupils—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


N 0.1, ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss MORGAN will be 
Prepared for the RETURN of her PUPILS on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Prospectus and references forwarded on 
application. 


SES et aE a ee oe a oh ee a Eee 
HORNCLIFFE GROVE, OXFORD ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 
The Misses JACKSON will REOPEN their SCHOOL on 
September 23rd. 
A Governess-Pupil (daily) required : also a little Girl of 10 or 12 
as Boarder and Companion for another 


RoePUCATION IN GERMANY.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 

Miss WAGNER will be in London from rsth August, and return 
with pupils towards end of September.—Address 9, Manor Road, 
Holloway Road, N. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 


Rev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 

Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 

Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Youn 

Mr. Ha Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
» Rev. C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 


- Rey. D, Walmsley, Manchester Road, Bury, 
~ > Rev. W. C. mg Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Rey. H. S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham, 


AN BERDARE : ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
' APPEAL. 


Rey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 

Next Term commences September 6th. 


_ Amount previously advertised. .£60. 4s. 4s. d. : 
“bets OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
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DUCATION: BATH.—Mrs, JEFFER 
receives as BOARDERS Girls attending the Bath High 
School, to whom she gives careful supervision in the preparation 
of lessons, in attention to health, and general training. Pupils 
will return September 16thk—g, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


EIDELBERG,.—Ludwig Braun, Government 

Licentiate in Modern Languages, receives into his family 
a Limited Number of Young GENTLEMEN for Private instruc- 
tion in German and other branches of a practical scientific educa- 
tion. Pupils also prepared for, and may attend, the various High 
Schools at Heidelberg, under Mr. Braun's superintendence. The 
house is well situated ; their isa large garden, and all the com- 
forts of English home-life are provided. References in England 
to E. Bronner, Esq., M.D., 33, Manor Row, Bradford; Chas. 
Schaible, Esq., Ph.D., Professor at the Royal Academy, Wool- 
wich, rot, Gower-street, London; and John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; 
Rey. Chas. T,- Poynting, Fallowfield; and Wilhelm Kessley, Esq., 
Victoria Park, near Manchester.—For terms, apply to LUDWIG 
BRAUN, Karlstror, Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 


USIC.—Mr. THOS. RAWSON (Organist 


of "Strangeways Free Church) is now prepared to 
RESUME his Lessons on Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony, and 
Singing (either Private or Class): schools attended.—2, Vork 
Place, Higher Broughton. One of Mr. Rawson’s pupils is the 
successful candidate in a recent competition for the position of 
organist to St. Paul’s Church, Southport. 


ACT Re ome le AG) ah Ae ie kien Dy OWN 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects : 
and Mr. Arch, Ballantyne. German: F.Althaus, Ph.D. French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr, W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. Schoo). 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A,, Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss Mary Birch. 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers, 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case 


NIVGRS LY COELEGE, LON DON, 
SESSION 1878-79. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY.OF MEDICINE will 
commence on Tuesday, October 1st. Introductory lecture, at 
8 p.m., by Professor Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and 
of SCIENCE (including the Departments of Engineering and 
Fine Arts), will begin on Wednesday, October 2nd. Introductory 
lecture, at 3 p.m., by Professor Henry Morley. Instruction is 
provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts 
and Laws and of Science. The Deans and Vice-Deans will attend 
in the Council-room, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., on October 1st and 
2nd, for the purpose of giving advice and information to students 
entering the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, will reopen on Tuesday, September 24. ; 

Prospectuses, and Bu nic of the regulations relating to the 
Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and prizes, of the 
annual value of nearly £2,000, open to competition by students, 
may be obtained at the office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and 
also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and 
Laws and of Science), will be held at the College on the 26th and 
27th of September. ; 

The College is close to the Gower-street station of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NDE Ra ls Dr A EO. Ue om kas 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. ; 

Messrs. J. A. BRIGGS and P. VANCESMITH, M.A., receive 
the sons of gentlemen as resident pupils, for general education, or 
for special preparation for public schools, colleges, or examinations, 

The course of instruction comprises all that is generally under 
stood to constitute a good English education, viz., the usual 
English subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French and German. 
These subjects are all treated with special care, and in accordance 
with the improved methods of modern educational science. In 
view of the recognised importance of Physical Science, some. 
branch of it is selected for consideration each term. 

The terms, as stated below, are inclusive of all the above. 
subjects. The classes for French and German are taken by Mr. 
Vancesmith, M.A. ssi Classical first), whose knowledge of 
those languages has been acquired by actual residence in France 
and Germany. 


TERMS PER ANNUM! 
Boarders under Ten years of age .......... 42 guineas? 
Ny from Ten to Thirteen ............ 51 e 
a from Thirteen to Sixteen.......... 63 v 

The only extras are Jaundress and mending, 1 guinea per term} 
and the fee for seat at church or chapel. The fees are payable in 
advance, 

The School year is divided into three terms, each consisting of 
13 weeks, and commencing as nearly as possible January aist, 
Ma. 1st, and September 18th. 

Mr. Vancesmith, M.A., also undertakes the education of more 
advanced pupils requiring special preparation for the higher 
examinations. Full particulars on this point will be given by 
letter. The terms, roo guineas per annum, ensure a separate 
Se and all the sopints of home life. Rev. J 

‘or prospectuses apply, for the present, to Rev. J. A. Bri 
The Beaches, Nothista = or Mr. Db Wanceamith, M.A,, 5, Parete, 
Carmarthen, 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 


DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tariff 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING HOUSE, 
9, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent ov 
application —Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprictress. 


e 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


The new Dutch education law, sanctioned 
by the King, excludes the Bible and religious 
teaching from primary schools. 

The Standard contains’ the description of a 
remarkable series of services held on Wednesday 
week at a Protestant monastery, Old Kent 
Road, itn established by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, In the evening, the 
report says, a service not recognised by the 
Anglican ‘Church took place, the chief officiating 
priest wearing a gorgeous cape of white silk. 

M. Jules Favre has a curious case on hand. 
A Freethinker in Paris had a large legacy left 
him by an injudicious relative, on the condition 
that the legatee should hear Mass every Sun- 
day. The will did not specify whether it 
should be High or Low Mass; so the unbeliever 
chose the latter, going at five o'clock on a 
Sunday morning, and in disguise. The family 

dispute the w ill on the pround that he only 
complies with the letter and not with the spirit 
of the instrument. M. Jules Favre is retained 
for the defence. 


The restoration of the ancient cathedral in 
Pisa is now complete, and has been very care- 
fully and faithfully executed with all the skill 
that characterises the unequalled. marble- 
cutters and mosaists of Italy. The little gems 
in mosaic which adorn the narrow friezes above 
the rows of light galleries forming the orna- 
mental front of the cathedral have in particular 
been most admirably renovated, and now have 
avery beautiful effect. The restoration of the 
Leaning Tower also has now reached to the 
upper part or belfry, and is being very satisfac- 
torily carried out. 

The Ultramontanes are determined to regard 
the Irish Intermediate Education Act as one 
step in a series of changes to be initiated by 
the Beaconsfield Cabinet for lavishing state 
funds on a denominational system under the 
control of the priests. “The Board of Com- 
missioners named to carry out the Act” is 
certified by the Weekly Register and Catholic 
Standard to be “one which may be confidently 
expected to adopt every means to secure the 
greatest possible benefits from its provisions ;” 
the writer adding, “‘ The corollary of the Inter- 
mediate Education Act is the establishment of 
religious [Catholic] university education in 
freland.” 

Mr. Humphrey Sandwith, the secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, writes:—‘“At the 
present moment it is most likely that there 
will be a sudden and brisk trade in slaves at 
Cyprus. The Turks well know our dislike of 
‘the institution.’ The owners of property in 
human flesh will take alarm, speculators from 
Constantinople will go over and buy the slaves, 
but this traffic will be only temporary.” What 
is Sir Garnet Wolseley doing that the traffic 
should now be possible at all? If Sultan 
Seyyid Burghash hears of this, he will sympathise 
with Sheik Wolseley :—“ Conservative party 
very strong in Cyprus, as well as in Zanzibar !” 

The winter’s work in connection with the 
Manchester and Salford Street - Children’s 
Mission was commenced on Wednesday night, 
when the first children’s supper was given. 
There is no more useful department of the 
Mission than that in which destitute children 
are fed, and it is hoped that the annual appeal 
of the hon. superintendent, Mr. A. Alsop, 
which has just been issued, will be so gener- 
ously responded to as to enable the full pro- 
gramme of charitable work to be carried out. 
From October last year to March last about 
1,200 children were fed weekly, between 
26,000 and 27,000 meals having been provided 


and given to hungry boys and girls. 


The Rey. John Landels communicates to 
The Baptist a circular letter issued by the 
Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, deploring the “im- 
portunity with which heretics of various sects” 
are pursuing their labours in that city. ‘“ Besides 
several temples and conference-halls which they 
erected in the most populous ways. almost ad 
znsulto, have been opened fully ten schools, not 
to mention several colleges and asylums.” He 
gives notice that the major excommunication 
is incurred by those who “listen to the preacher 
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with a mind to surrender to him,” or take part 
in printing heretical books; while the architects, 
contractors, and superintendents who lend their 
work and labour for the construction and 
decoration of a Protestant temple are adjudged 
guilty of mortal sin. Commenting upon this 
circular, the Roma Capitale says, ‘These 
impotent cries, far from bridling the Protestant 
propaganda, ought rather to aid it.” 

In the report just issued, Miss Weston gives 
an interesting account of the work carried on 
by her at Plymouth in connection with the 
Sailor’s Rest. The Rest has been in existence 
two years, and has proved that sailors can enjoy 
themselves ashore without intoxicating drinks. 
During the year no less than 14,892 blue-jackets 
and marines availed themselves of the lodgings 
which the Rest provides. Upwards of too beds 
had been supplied gratuitously. ‘Some of 
these,” writes Miss Weston, “have been sad 
cases of lads who had come from distant parts 
to enter the navy, were from some cause rejected, 
and were consequently homeless; many have 
been brought by the police to the institute for 
shelter. Young England seems as fond of the 
sea as ever. Many astrange story has been 
gone into, and many a runaway boy restored 
to his home.” 

. The Moravians appear to be losing ground 
in America, owing to the fact that their children 
when they grow up frequently prefer to join 
other churches. At the last conference, held 
in Philadelphia, resolutions were adopted on 
the subject of ‘How to retain the children of 
members.” The first calls upon parents to 
exercise their influence and authority in the 
matter of the church connections of their 
children, and by direct and indirect means to 
see that they become interested in their own 
church, its services, history, missions, &c. In 
the second, they are reminded of the relations 
sustained to the church by its baptized child- 
membership, and they are exhorted frequently 
to remind them of this relation as they grow 
up, and the obligations growing out of it. 
Third, attention is called to the Sunday school, 
and the importance of training children in it 
under competent instructors. The Moravians 
have always been a missionary people, and they 
now have about 350 missionaries in the field, 
not counting the native assistants. 

Cyprus is not the only place under British 
rule in which slavery still presents practical 
difficulties. The Vomen’s Suffrage Journal of 
this month recalls some passages in a recent 
debate in the House of Commons anent the 
sale of women in Natal. The evil is even now 
on the increase. Formerly polygamy (involving 
the purchase of wives) among the Zulus was 
confined to a privileged class—to chiefs and 
other head men—but now the Natal authorities 
permit the practice among all orders of the 
people. Curious cases result from this state 
of things. In September of last year, a native 
of Natal, named Charlie Dingoswayo, sur- 
rendered his property for the benefit of his 
creditors, and the sole asset was the price 
which he believed his infant daughter would 
fetch when she was married—namely, £50. 
A large proportion of the cases in the courts 
relate to the sale of women, and questions of 
property of this kind have often to be settled 
by evidence as to the sale of mothers and even 
of grandmothers. 

The World recently had the following para- 
gragh on Lord Beaconsfield’s religion :—Every- 
body knows how fond Lord Beaconsfield is of 
a surprise. One of the most intelligent Jews I 
ever met with said to me the other day, “He 
has yet a great surprise in store for you, and it 
will be the greatest act of his life. He will die 
a Jew, and be buried beside his father in the 
graveyard of the Jews at Mile End. He was 
baptised by a trick of the poet Rogers, and no 
Jew is ever sincere in renouncing the religion 
of his race. He will die a Jew, I tell you.” 
There is something to be said in favour of this 
view ; but I believe that the greatest charm of 
Christianity in the eyes of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and its firm hold over him, is contained in the 
fact which he has himself pointed out in the 
celebrated twenty-fourth chapter of Lord George 
Bentinck’s biography, that one half of the 


civilised world worships a Jew and the other a 
Jewess. A man so strongly impressed with 
such a view as Lord Beaconsfield must no 
doubt feel that it feeds and flatters his pride of 
race quite enough to keep him true to the 
religion of his knighthood, and to make him 
content with burial besides his wife instead of 
beside his father. 

Means of education are being abundantly 
provided in New Zealand. It seems that up- 
wards of 600,000 acres of land are now set 
apart to provide funds for educational establish- 
ments. There is a university established with 
a Royal Charter; as yet it is only in its infancy. 
Having no examiners of its own it has still to 
conduct the examinations for degrees, through 
means of the professional staff of the colleges 
which are affiliated to it. The Canterbury 
College has received as an endowment 350,000 
acres of land, judiciously selected in various 
districts, and producing a rental of several 
thousands per annum. In the course of years 
this will, no doubt, prove to be of enormous 
value. Besides these there is the Canterbury 
museum and public library, and various similar 
institutions in the country towns. Lectures 
are given in the museum ; and it is hoped that, 
in course of time, the library will become as 
large, or at least as useful, as those of Mel- 
bourne and Boston. ‘Twenty scholarships of 
£40 a year, tenable for two years, for students 
of schools, colleges, or under private tuition, 
have already been founded by the Board of 
Education, and it is intended to increase the 
number. At Dunedin, the capital of Otago, 
which is chiefly a Scotch settlement, the same 
eagerness for education prevails. There is a 
university and a school of art, a boys’ and girls’ 
high school, and district grammar schools ; 
besides which there are athenzeums and public 
libraries in nearly all the country villages. 
Here, as at Canterbury, large landed endow- 
ments have been made for the above-named 
objects. Two hundred thousand acres have 
been settled upon the university. The buildings 
have already cost £30,000; ; they are handsome 
and well situated. In the provinces of Welling- 
ton, Nelson, and Auckland, there are collegiate 
bodies affiliated to the University of New 
Zealand, and there are also provisions for 
elementary instruction. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


THE ARGYLLSHIRE ELECTION. 

THE Scotch correspondent of a contemporary 
writes that it is the Nonconformist vote that 
has carried Lord Colin Campbell into the 
House of Commons; and of this fact both he 
and his father are well aware. ‘The attitude 
of the Church party towards them has been as 
ungrateful as that of the Nonconformists has 
been magnanimous. A trenchant writer in one © 
of the Glasgow daily journals puts the case 
admirably when he says: “ There is not a man 
in the country who has done so much for the 
Established Church of Scotland as the Duke 
of Argyll. When his political opponents in 
1874 introduced their Patronage Bill, he threw 
his powerful influence into the scale and 
greatly helped its passage through the House, 
in opposition to his own party, many of whom 
he deeply offended. He wrote by far the 
ablest articles.in defence of the Kirk. He 
surrendered his extensive patronage without 
one farthing of the compensation the Act 
entitled him to claim. And what is his reward 
for all this? Why, the Kirk prefers an alien 
to him—one who has done absolutely nothing 
for her, and who would uphold | her: simply 
because when she falls Episcopacy must go 
next. Not only so, but she has nothing but 
abuse to heap upon the head o - nobleman 
to whom she is so deeply indel ted.” _ On the 
other hand, the Nonconformists, eir 
own just demand for the time z, gathered 
round the Duke’s son with Sere for the 
sake of the Liberal party and of the the national 
wellbeing ; and, as might be exp 
generous and patriotic conduct 
warm response in the heart of 
candidate. Will it not also pt 
feeling in the breast of his fa 
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The Freeman correspondent has good reason 
for saying that it has done so already; and he 
ventures to predict that the Church party in 
Argyllshire have secured for themselves in this 
election a loss which will be even greater than 
that of the seat in Parliament which they have 
been hoping to win. In other words, they 
have lost the Duke of Argyll. 

DEAN STANLEY AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Tue Dean of Westminster is at present enjoying 
a stay of some weeks’ duration in Scotland; and 
a few days ago he arrived at Rosneath Castle, 
on a visit to the Duke of Argyll. He will 
necessarily hear a good deal about the recent 
election in Argyllshire; and what he hears must 
be unpalatable, for it will let him know that 
Disestablishment is indeed a burning question 
in Scotland, and that the Liberal party are 
bound to take it up and make it the chief 
plank in their platform before long. ‘The 
Argyllshire. Nonconformists and that section of 
the Established Kirk Liberals who approve of 
Liberation have voted for Lord Colin Campbell 
to a man, in spite of his refusal to pledge him- 
self as they would naturally wish; but his 
lordship has gone as far as they could expect a 
son of the Duke to go in the meantime, and 
they have his promise that he will be with 
Lord Hartington and the other leaders of the 
party when the question comes up for practical 
solution. While Dean Stanley is hearing all 
this explained under the ducal roof on the 
Gareloch here in the west, he finds that matters 
are even worse for his fondly-cherished views 
in that eastern district of Scotland from which 
he got his wife. A nephew of the late Lady 
Augusta Stanley is the accepted Liberal candi- 
date for Fifeshire—the Hon. Preston Bruce, 
Lord Elgin’s brother, who has distinctly declared 
himself to be in favour of Disestablishment. 
Sir Robert Anstruther, the present member, is 
obliged to give up all thoughts of standing for 
the county again because he has committed 
himself to the side of the Established Kirk. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Pity and protect the children! Even loving 
zeal for their welfare may overdo the business 
of technical religious instruction, as careless 
indifference may leave it underdone. The 
Sunday school, as commonly used by Pro- 
testants and Catholics, is a device for conveying 
into the minds of children, as of binding 
authority, the greatest possible amount of 
church doctrine and tradition. With some 
Unitarians, the wish is to use the Sunday 
school chiefly as a counter-device, to pre-occupy 
our children’s minds with our body of doctrines 
and traditions, which, being early introduced, 
will be likely to hold their sway through life. 
Religious men of all names, however, would 
gladly throw the emphasis of such instruction 
upon the formation of character. But shat is 
not a work to be attended to in an hour of the 
Sunday; it includes the entire regimen and 
discipline of the whole week, in study, industry, 
play, society, and solitude; and it includes 
every influence which in any way operates upon 
the child’s dispositions and habits. The true 
idea of religious instruction covers all this 
ground, and seeks to make the child’s whole 


. “environment” as wise, kind, and orderly as 


possible. 

But it falls in order just now to ask how we 
can best work the Sunday school. The pro- 
posal to dump into the minds of our children 
the contents of modern thought and modern 
scholarship, would crowd the little mourners 
quite as much as the most extended programme 
of ecclesiastical instruction. There is no 
danger of their taking it all in, but there is 
danger of creating discouragement and aversion 
to the whole subject. It is not the latest 
theories about religion which the children need, 
but religion itself, interpreted in the clearest 
light we have received, ancient or modern. 

Quantity is far less important than quality. 
Is it not enough, at first, to offer a few simple, 
selfenforcing truths, accompanied with life- 
sized illustrations in the way of good example, 
and to add line upon line and precept upon 
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precept, here a little and there a little, as the 
years go onP 

Even the simplest truths must be gently 
administered, and often repeated under many 
a pleasant guise. The Sunday school where 
one happy hour is spent under good, pure, and 
winning influences, leading on gradually but 
surely to a reverent familiarity with those 
shining realities which have most helped their 
elders, is far better for the children than the 
Sunday -school where they are wearied and 
bewildered with many things beyond their 
understanding, even though these be equally 
true. Haste hinders; let them take time to 
grow. 

Nor is it enough to teach something about 
God, and Christ, and the Bible. Good grain 
may be made into bad bread ; truth itself may 
be made both unwholesome and unpalatable 
by unskilful spiritual cookery. We must not 
teach that which ts not warranted by our own 
insight, and which we cannot verify to the child's 
insight. It will do no good; it will do harm ; 
it will create stumbling-blocks for both the 
conscience and the reason. How many there 
are who spend half their life in painfully 
unlearning the ill-considered theology taught 
them in early years! How many who are 


embarrassed by the consequent struggle of 


confusing and conflicting ideas, even when 
they try to pray! 

As for doctrines in dispute, it will generally 
be time enough to answer questions when 
asked. And when the questions are asked, 
let us give honest answers. Our confessions 
of ignorance and difficulty are quite as instruc- 
tive to the child as anything we have to offer ; 
the sense of mystery and dependence on un- 
known Power will work no more harm to little 
people than to large ones. If children are 
once inspired with love of truth, it will no 


more hurt them to think freely on matters of 
religion than to think freely on matters of 


neighbourhood geography. Unless the mind 
is pre-occupied with the absurd theory of 
verbal inspiration, the foundations of reverence 
and faith are no more unsettled by a discovery 
of contradiction or improbability in the Old 
or New Testament, than confidence in mathe- 
matics is disturbed by a discovery of error in 
the printed arithmetic or algebra. 

Only let nothing be forced or hurried. Both 
the intellect and the moral nature are hurt by 
over-stimulation. ‘Silence and slow time” 
have their appointed work in the juvenile mind 
as truly as in the growth of civilisations and 
philosophies. The prophets of the future 
cannot be manufactured to order by educational 
machinery. Hands off, and give the Spirit a 
chance to do its own work in its own way. 

We greatly need manuals of instruction, 
based on well-considered principles—simple, 
sensible, practical, and true beyond cavil; but 


most of all we do need care in the selection of 


teachers. If it is the ‘power of personality ” 
in Jesus which has created Christianity, it must 
also be the power of personality in the parent 
or the teacher which creates or awakens the 
deeper life of the child. Are the older people 
in our congregations—the fathers and mothers 
whose hearts have been touched by childward 
love, and who have deeply meditated on the 
nature and needs of the young—are they aware 
of the trust committed to them? or are they 
treating this whole business as of little im- 
portance? Might they not help the younger 
teachers by their presence, their counsels, and 
their ‘atmospheric pressure?” Still more 
might they help by home instruction, if only 
for a few precious minutes ina week. It must 
not be presumed that anybody and everybody 
who may volunteer is competent to serve as a 
guide in the ways of heavenly life, regardless 
of the fitness which comes from experience and 
sound knowledge. In any other matter but 
religion, we should say that teachers who have 
no very clear idea what they are about are 
little better than none. In no possible per- 
formance is there more pressing need of 
preparation—preparation of both mind and 
heart—than in this beautiful work of religious 
instruction, whether at home or at school.— 
Christian Register. 


817 
A SUNDAY IN GREAT MALVERN. 


YOUR readers will be aware we have no plate of 
worship in this beautiful health resort. There 
are churches and chapels for almost all denomi- 
nations from the Establishment to the Lady 
Huntingdonites and Friends. When away from 
home it is always an important question how to 
spend Sunday. If there be a little Bethel where 
the worship is in harmony with your own religious 
conceptions, the question is at once settled for 
you; if not, you have the wide world before you. 

It was a calm and beautiful Sunday morning in 
the early autumn, a fitting commencement for 
September. The bells of the old abbey church 
were ringing sweetly, calling to worship both old 
and young, rich and poor. As they gathered to 
this fine old church, which has stood for many 
centuries, I could not but think of the various 
messages each was taking to the common altar— 
some doubtless of joy, others of sorrow, dis- 
appointment, and sin. My steps, however, did 
not follow those of the multitude to the “ Lord’s 
house.” I turned aside, and found my way up 
the steep slopes of the Worcestershire Beacon. 
Ascending a path through the shade of tall over- 
hanging trees, made still more pleasant by the 
songs of the merry birds, and the church bells 
still sweetly sounding through the. air, all habita- 
tion and traces of man were soon left behind, and 
around, on all hands, opened a glorious prospect. 

Arrived at the summit, a feast awaited my eyes. 
A pleasant western breeze was blowing ; the sun 
was pleasant, yet not powerful; and I had the 
testimony of others that it was more clear than 
usual. What an extent of country lay around, 
such as is rarely to be seen from one point! On 
the north were the Clee Hills, in Shropshire. 
In the west were the Sugarloaf and the Black 
Mountains, in Monmouth; and, nearer still, the 
richly-wooded slopes and diversified country in 
the county of Hereford, with its chief town of 
that name almost hidden by trees. To the south 
lay the city of Gloucester, with its cathedral dis- 
tinctly visible; while in the far distance was seen 
the glimmer of something which I was told was 
the Bristol Channel. To the south-east was seen 
the smoke rising from the towns of Cheltenham 
and Tewkesbury. As my eye travelled eastward, 
though I could not see, yet I thought of the little 
town of Evesham, with its chapel, in which 
doubtless at that momeni the Rev. J. C. Odgers 
would be conducting service, and the genial and 
eloquent ex-president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association occupying his accustomed 
pew. To the north-east lay the city of Worcester, 
with its beautiful cathedral; below lay the level 
and fertile plain of Worcester. The contrast of 
scene between east and west is very striking. 
On the east the country for many miles is one 
flat plain of the richest land imaginable. On the 
west it is more diversified by hil! and dale, alike 
richly wooded, and interspersed with cornfields 
and orchards. Such a prospect it is a rare privi- 
lege to behold in England, for it is not often from 
one spot thirteen counties can be seen. 

There was a Sabbath calm abroad. A peace 
seemed to fill the air such as is to be found only 
on a Sunday, when men draw away for a short 
time from their common toils and cares. As I 
gazed on this glorious scene, I could not but think 
of Him who has tinged the heavens and decked 
the earth with such beauty; and though ! could 
not then join with my associates in the set praise 
of Him after whom the heart of universal man 
pants, still my thanks rose in ioyful strains in 
unison with the chorus of praise which seemed to 
rise from nature around. As I gazed on the earth 
beneath, how small did man and ail his works 
seem compared with the glories with which I was 
surrounded. It was a pleasure to feel oneself 
thus raised above the turmoils of earth, where 
one could sit down and breathe more lightly, and 
obtain a larger view of the glorious earth on 
which we live. 

Such times come but too se!dom in our moderrr 
life; still in the rest day which comes to us week 
by week, when the mill and counting-house and 
market are closed, when the noise of the anvil is 
stilled, and the lawyer forgets his brief, an oppor~ 
tunity is presented to us when, in thought, we can 
raise ourselves above the cares which tax and the 
toils which exhaust our energies, and by com- 
munion on higher things can tune our lives toa 
nobler service, our thoughts to a higher and holier 
praise of Him who besets us behind and before, 
and compasseth our path and our lying down. 

FRANK TAYLOR. 
La See 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A., has received and accepied an invitation 
to the pulpit at Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

LEICESTER AND DERBY.—On Saturday, August 17, 
a friendly game of cricket was played at Derby between 
eleven of the friends of the Friargate Chapel, Derby, 
and eleven of the Free Christian Church, Leicester, 
and resulted in a victory for the Derby friends, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG WIFE. 
CALM and peeaes is thy slumber, 
By no trouble now oppressed ; 


Thou hast borne the heavy burden, 
Now thy weary hands have rest. 


Kind and faithful thou wert ever 
As a daughter, friend, and wife ; 

Mourned by many, tho’ so humble 
In thy little sphere of life. 


At thy place as scholar, teacher, 
We shall miss thee many a,day— 
In our sorrow ever sorrowing, 
In our happiness so gay. 
In that home so lately hallowed 
By a new tie still more dear, 
Baby lips can never utter 
Prattlings to a mother’s ear. 


Yet we know He doeth wisely, 
All His might and love ordain; 

And though clouds may now o’ershadow, 
He will make life bright again. 


Stand, August 25, 1878. ELLEN. 


Ghe Anitarian Beraly. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1878, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of thts better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
xeveal its beauty and its power. 


Witiram ELLery CHANNING. 


A RELIGION OG THE PEOPLE. 
Now. 

AT the great Manes when the Founder 
of Christianity himself was in the field, we are 
told that the Common People heard him 
gladly. Now the common people are 
separated from the religion of the country. 
They are conspicuous by their absence from 
public religious services. In their homes the 
too well confirmed suspicion is that they say 
no prayers. If religion ever comes to them 
her visit is like the charity that stoops to them 
from a higher and happier sphere. She isa 
stranger with them and a sojourner, whose 
smile is too much the patron’s to be the 
friend’s. Religion, in fact is one of the luxu- 
ries they are permitted to taste in the time of 
sickness, like other luxuries ; but ithasno abiding 
place in their lives. Going among the people 
we find it so with the majority. Religion 
is a thing out of the way—above and beyond 
their way of life. 

Such a fact deserves to be taken up asa 
most serious feature of the day, and the ques- 
tion is being constantly urged :—Why do not 
the people come to the churches? Why are 
they alienated from all communion with 
religion ? 

In answer to this question it cannot be said 
that we have here only one of the common 
phenomena of human nature. It cannot be 
said with all the history of the world before us, 
that there exists in the mass of people a want 
of capacity for religion. ‘The case of a nation, 
whose religion is one of the luxuries of the 
more cultivated classes, is an exception to the 
general rule. If we go away from England 
and Protestantism we find almost every- 
where else, that the masses are saturated with 


religion. They are not possessed of general 
knowledge. They are not especially illuminated 


in any other way, but they possess whatever 
illumination there is in the ordinary beliefs 
which are inculcated by their priests. In 
Catholic countries religion is not a strange and 
rare visitant. It is their own, and constitutes 
the one prominent point of their civilisation. 
Among the populations of the East religion is 
not an alien to the people; nor was it so with 
the nations of the ancient world. In all these 
cases, if there were persons who passed their 
lives as it were out of the pale of religion they 


did not belong to the multitude but to selected 
classes of the educated and refined. 

Facts like these will require to be carefully 
reviewed if they are to be correctly interpreted. 
Some of the most evident explanations 
will not be found to hold good against a 
little consideration. Taking for example the 
case of the ancient world, it might be suggested 
that religion was received by the multitude and 
rejected by some of the educated class simply 
because the religion in question was a super- 
stition. And the same remark might be 
taken by Protestants to apply to the case of 
Catholic countries. ‘A religion that is full of 
superstitions is specially fitted for the masses. 
Protestantism is unsuitable to them because it 
is free of superstition’—so the fact that the 
common people in a Protestant country are 
separated from religion is accepted as a delicate 
testimony to the truth and excellence of Pro- 
testantism. This is a very plausible explana- 
tion of the case ; but will it stand when all the 
facts are passed in revision? Now there is 
one example at least—but that the most 
momentous that history can show—in which 
the protest against the priestly superstitions of 
the time, and the appeal to whatever was most 
simple and spiritual in religion, was rejected by 
the wise and learned, while the poorer classes 
were willing listeners to the reformer’s voice. 
It was not among the educated few that Jesus 
of Nazareth was able to find his disciples. On 
the contrary we read that the common people 
heard him gladly. And in the German Refor- 
mation and the Swiss and the English Reforma- 
tion, while it was certainly the case that the 
majority remained for a long time attached to 
the belief and practices of the old religion, it 
was also as certainly true that the strength of 
the new movement lay in its hold upon the 
common people. In Scotland this was so 
manifestly the case that one man, JOHN Knox, 
by the assistance of the common people who 
had joyfully received his most thoroughly 
Reforming doctrines—his most severe opposi- 
tion to the old familiar superstition—was 
enabled to resist not only the whole weight of 
the governing powers of his own country, but 
the additional weight of foreign powers, and to 
save his country, and probably this country too, 
from the dangers of an invasion. A simple- 
enough Protestantism has served for a religion 
to many of the least cultivated races—e.g., to 
the negro population of the American States— 
whose ritual is only the music of very simple 
hymns; and whose symbolism is from the 
pleasant features of Nature and nothing else— 
landscapes “beyond the river.” Or, again, let 
us go and try the experiment for ourselves 
among the inhabitants of our lanes and alleys, 
whose sad want of sympathy with religion we 
are specially considering. If we try with them 
the experiment of appealing to their religious 
sympathies, we do not find them altogether 
unsympathetic. We find that the majority of 
them have never abandoned religious truth. 
They both believe in God, and have a hope in 
God. Their absence from the churches has 
arisen from something else than the dullness of 
religious sentiment, or the aptitude for no 
religion that is not tricked out in gewgaws 
or made sensational with superstitions. 

Looking elsewhere, then, for the explanation 
we are seeking, a comparison of the two cases 
brings out to view this broad distinction, 
that where religion has been embraced 
by the common people it has been presented 
to them as a public affair, while in the case, 
where they have stood aloof from it, it has been 
made a private affair. In the one case, what- 
ever might be the ceremonial or the doctrine, 


the Religion was one, and for all. In the 
other case, instead of a religion for all, we 
see a number of close corporations. One 
must “join a church” in order to become con- 
nected with the institutions of religion. Now 
if there is anything against which the general 
sense of the people revolts, it is caste privilege. 
Appeal to their generous instincts and they are 
all ears. Speak to their deepest sympathies, 
apply the strictest rule of conscience, and 
the common people will listen gladly as they 
did to the words of Jesus. But the contention 
of parsons excites their ridicule. The exclusive- 
ness of Church organisation repells them. They 
are made to feel that unless a man has the 
franchise of some religious guild he is left out 
in the cold. This is not a Religion for the 
People. 


CHANGE AND GROWTH. 


A sERIous hallucination possesses many per- 
sons that when they have exchanged a platform 
or a creed for one held by scientists or liberal 
thinkers they have become progressive. Trans- 
planting does not necessarily imply or involve 
more growth. It may so disturb growth as to 
lead to permanent disease. This is still more 
apparent when the chance is simply a new 
view adopted of the same subject. The fact 
always is that many partial views may be held 
of a subject, as of an object: for instance, of 
inspiration, or the being of Gop, or of the 
nature of prayer ; and the adoption of one for 
another may not bring us a single step nearer 
the comprehension of the subject. It may 
even be conceived that the adoption of one par- 
tial view for another will involve retrogression. 
It may require that we go back to the old 
view or dogma, and give it a juster hearing. 
Joun Sruart MILL gives us an illustration 
admirably to the point, in his sudden leap from 
Benthamism to an antagonistic philosophy; 
and his later reaction by a process nearly as 
rapid. He started, or rather was started, in 
life with a philosophy, and afterwards collected 
the data out of which his theories should have 
been a growth. A new truth seems always to 
have found an exaggerated value as he saw it, 
in spite of his logical training. He was like 
the horticulturist who is tempted to repeatedly 
replant his grounds for the sake of each fine 
new fruit that he discovers. The result, as 
given us in Mill’s life, is not an illustration 
of healthy growth, but of marked changes. 
His life was an un-Baconian fragment. 

A healthy mind with healthy surroundings 
naturally comes under, or is under, the laws of 
growth, and not of change. ‘The same illus- 
tration that we have given above shows the 
obligation of the soul to itself not to avow or 
defend a theory that is not reached by growth. 
James Mit baptised his son into a creed of 
political economy, and refused him even 
reasonable data for a religious experience. 
The result was equally injurious in both direc- 
tions. He was an antagonist of theology of 
which he was ignorant; and the zealous 
defender of a philosophy that he soon deserted. 
What we come to by a development, through 
facts and experience accumulated, can only be 
modified and enriched by further growth, as 
new rings are added to tree life. It is equal 
folly to refuse wider and more generous views 
and to toss aside all that we have thought or 
felt for the creed of another. — 

"A growing mind is perfectly safe in the study 
of opponents. He has nothing to fear from 
TynDALL, Hux.ry, and CARPENTER, but very 
much to gain and hope for. He moves, he 
receives, he enlarges; but he is never captured. 
Science can feed him; it cannot unsettle I 
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He may embrace what he once could not 
because his growth reaches it. 

Probably no more dangerous action can be 
indulged in than the thoughtless and hasty 
change of creeds or platforms. This, however, 
is rarely done; more seldom at least than is 
supposed. An apparent exchange of beliefs is 
generally a mere exchange of documents. It 
implies nothing subjective. It is an alliance 
formed with a party. It implies no more 
change of conviction than going over to 
Pompry from Ca#sar. We have a church 
friend who has nearly gone the round of the 
sects. His label has been changed a half 
dozen times at least. But his views are 
precisely those that he inherited fifty years 
ago. He cannot alter, but he can transfer his 
allegiance. The only change wrought is in 
his method of saying his prayers, and the 
steeple toward which he points his Sunday 
footsteps. But supposing the case different, 
as it more often is; and that the pilgrim is 
thoroughly enthusiastic over each move; that, 
for the time being, he zealously defends special 
and peculiar tenets, belonging to his most 
recent adoption; and with equal severity con- 
demns all others. The change is probably 
one of the emotions, rather than an intellectual 
conviction. His imagination has led him in 
the place of his logic. But there is no 
growth. Indeed, in most of these peripatetics 
there has been not even germination; at least 
of theological life. They have never actually 
believed anything; but adhered to many 
things. They navigate as barnacles. But 
‘supposing the case to be genuine transference 
of views; leaving the man in either case only 
-as large asa sect or party orplatform. Untrue 
to the law of development, which should 
-govern the soul, he has been untrue to himself; 
and, haying asserted too many opposites, the 
truth becomes indistinguishable. When the 
exchange is merely superficial, the knight of a 
‘dozen creeds loses the power of sincerity. He 
confuses the true absolute with the true 
according to his temporary platform, until he 
becomes essentially a liar. We have seen this 

habit pass over into a man’s social character 
until, from unjust averments about antagonists 
and their theories, the man became false in 
matters of business. He lost his truth- 
‘sensitiveness, 

To keep ourselves free for honest, sincere 
growth is certainly far more important than zeal 
for any special branch of the faith. Unques- 
tionably the branches are growing, so that 
‘sooner or later they will touch each other in a 
a cordial way and give friendly shelter to all 
manly, free, Christianindependence. E. P. P. 


‘THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


free oes OD TO ALT. 
REV. THEOPHILUS PARSONS. 
VERY various are these systems of religious 
truth; for they need to be so, that they may be 
adapted to the various states of those to whom 
they are given. No Christian men can doubt 
that Christianity is, in itsei&, better than 
heathenism, but it is better for some and not 
for all; and there is not and never was a 
heathenism which, with all its follies and falsi- 
ties, had not in itself the means of salvation; 
‘and it seems only a reasonable inference, from 
all we see and learn, that this day as many 
persons find and use these means as there are 
those who find them in Christianity, and that 
they use them as effectually. We who have 
faith in this latest revelation must of course 
believe that it is in advance of all that have 
come before it. But we do not think that we, 
personally, are in advance of all that are out- 
‘side our boundaries; and God forbid that we 
should be so blind as not to see in some of 


those who know nothing of our doctrines—or, 
knowing them, cannot see their truth—purity, 
charity, living faith, and excellence of motive 
and of conduct, before which we bow with 
reverence, and in which we would find examples 
and incentives. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FuTuRE.—Mr. 
Froude, in an article on “Science and Theology, 
Ancient and Modern,” which appears in the 
current number of the /xternalional Review, 
sumsuphis hopes for the future of religion in the 
following words: “‘Man’s nature is the same as 
it always was. Science has much to teach us, 
but its message is not the last nor the highest. 
If we may infer the future from the past, a 
time will come when we shall cease to be 
dazzled with the thing which we call progress, 
when increasing ‘wealth’ will cease to satisfy, 
nay, may be found incapable of being produced 
or preserved except when relegated to a 
secondary place, when the illusions which have 
strangled religion shall be burnt away and the 
immortal part of it restored to its rightful sove- 
reignty. A long weary road may lie before us. 
Not easily will an inviolable atmosphere of 
reverence form again round spiritual faith to 
warn off the insolentintruder. Piety, reverence, 
humble adoration of the great Maker of the 
world, are-in themselves so beautiful that 
religious faith might have remained for ever 
behind that enchanted shield, if imaginative 
devotion could have kept within bounds its 
wild demands upon the reason. Not till 
Catholics had piled superstition on super- 
stition, not till Protestants had elaborated a 
speculative theology which conscience as _ well 
as intellect at length flung from it as incredible, 
did the angels which guarded the shrine fold 
their wings and fly. ‘The garden of Eden is 
desecrated now by the trampling of controversy, 
and no ingenious reconciliations of religion and 
science, no rivers of casuistic holy water, can 
restore the ruined loveliness, of traditionary 
faith. But the truth which is in religion will 
assert itself again as it asserted itself before. 
A society without God in the heart of it is not 
permitted to exist; and when once more a 
spiritual creed has established itself which men 
can act on in their lives, and believe with 
their whole souls, it is to be hoped that they 
will have grown wiser by experience, and will 
not again leave the most precious of their 
possessions to be ruined by the extravagances 
of exaggerating credulity.” 

<> 
MR. SPURGEON AND HIS CON- 
GREGATION. 
UNDER the above heading the Dazly News of the 
26th inst. published a letter from Mr. Spurgeon 
to his congregation, in which occur the following 
passages: “This morning I found myself quite 
unable to rise, for I am afflicted in head, shoulders, 
and neck with fierce rheumatism. . . . I 
cannot tell why these afflictions are sent, but 
I entreat your prayers that they may be sanctified 
to my own growth in grace, and your edification.” 

I am sure it only requires such a statement as 
this to insure the sympathy not only of the rev. 
gentleman’s own congregation, but of the whole 
country. 

This, however, is not the end I now have in 
view in referring to the above. I sympathise 
with Mr. Spurgeon in his’ present physical 
suffering, but more so with the mental condition 
he appears to be in. He seems to be in a 
difficulty as to “Why these afflictions are sent.” 
He evidently can see no reason for their being 
“sent,” and they are the cause of “grief” to 
himself and inconvenience to his congregation. 
My object is to point out where he may get the 
information he so much requires. 

There was a book published by the late Andrew 
Combe, of Edinburgh, entitled Zhe Phystology of 
Flealth and Education, that would give him more 
light on the subject, and clear up the apparent 
mystery; and there was another book published 


‘ bythe late George Combe, named The Constitution 


of Man, that would certainly give him more clear 
and satisfactory ideas concerning “the Great 
Father’s will” than he appears to possess at 
present. He might thus learn that the moral 
Governor of this fair Universe rules his creatures 
by laws vulgarly called “the laws of Nature ;” 
but as they are an institution of God they are 
Divine laws, and ought to be called “the laws of 
God in Nature.” Were orthodox people taught 
this truth they surely would not treat them so 


lightly as they do, or ignore their existence, as 
Mr. Spurgeon seems to do. 

Had Mr. Spurgeon studied the laws of God 
written in his Constitution, he would have made a 
retrospective search into his own conduct, and 
tried to find out where and when he had incurred 
the penalty he was then suffering, taken his lesson 
of correction, and been more careful in the 
future. For as no effect takes place without an 
adequate cause, therefore, I hold that Mr. Spurgeon 
must have exposed his body to a state of chill, 
and so infringed the laws of health, before it was 
possible for him to incur the punishment involved 
in the transgression. 

In our variable climate a great amount of illness 
is incurred at this season of the year by sitting 
within the air current induced by an open window. 
People have got the “little knowledge” that 
“fresh air” is necessary, but they seem to be 
incapable of ascertaining really what fresh air is. 
They seem to think that in order to get “fresh” 
air they must have a strong current of “cold air” 
blowing upon them. The fact that they are 
thereby reducing the temperature of their skin to 
the point of chill—and, consequently, disease— 
does not seem to dawn upon their minds till they 
have infringed the law, and have already incurred 
the punishment ! 

They cannot too soon learn that hot air is not 
necessarily vitiated air, and that air may be per- 
fectly fresh although it may be warm and com- 
fortable. What an amount of benefit might Mr. 
Spurgeon’s congregation—and all other congre- 
gations—receive were our moral teachers to study 
the Divine laws of God written in their Constitu- 
tions, and teach them to their flocks—not only 
regarding the laws of health, but all the other 
departments of the physical and moral world, as 
affecting man, both in his personal constitution 
and in all his relations to external nature. The 
pulpit might then reclaim its lost influence on the 
population as a moral teacher, and as a guide to 
the people in the paths of virtue and of rectitude, 
and unfold and vindicate the ways of God to man 
in a manner that has never yet been attained to. 
Man, for the first time, would be taught the life- 
giving truth that the beneficent moral Governor 
of this beautiful world demands sacrifice from 
none, but obedience from all; and that no amount 
of prayer and sacrifice can avert any of the 
punishment incurred by disobedience to the laws 
of our physical and moral nature. PHILO. 


PREACHING ON” APPROBATION. 


Two men of business, who had just been dining 
together at a restaurant, and finding they had 
half an hour to spare, had retired to the fragrant, 
dimly-lighted room upstairs for a little quiet chat, 
and, not having joined the temperance reform, 
for the unforbidden indulgence of a small bottle 
of light wine. As one took out his indiarubber 
pouch, of course he opened conversation by 
informing his friend how very little he smoked 
now in comparison with what he used to do; 
whilst the other gave the proper reply—that, so 
far as his practice was concerned, he might as 
well leave off the use of tobacco altogether. As 
we believe there is an orthodox way of opening a 
game of chess, so we understand that disparage- 
ment of the practice is the proper subject for 
remark whilst lighting up. Ina few moments a 
very respectable pillar of smoke was rising over 
them, when the following conversation ensued :— 
“So you are settled with a minister at last?” 
said one, who resided in London, to his friend, 
whose home was in a distant provincial town. 
“Yes, we are settled now, and worry enough 
we have had,” was the reply. ‘Were it not that 
I am a Free-Churchman from principle, I think 
my experience during the last few months would 
have driven me away from my old Sunday home. 
A sermon used to be to me a message from God, 
but now I regard it as a sample to be analysed.” 
“ How did you proceed?” his friend inquired. 
“The first we heard ‘with a view’ was Rev. 
A. Primus. I thought him excellent, but because 
he was the first people raised objections. We 
lost a valuable pastor in consequence. Soon after 
we heard Rev. B. Secundus. He came highly 
recommended, but the whole service was so 
evidently conducted for effect that I was disgusted, 
and when he perorated with Whitfield’s apostrophe 
to the angel of the sanctuary, I really felt angry. 
Yet I have since learned that he is a worthy man, 
but Christian work and probation preaching are 
two different things. The following Sabbath I 
was delighted. We had great expectation of Rev. 
C. Tertius. He was commended to us as the 
orator of the rising generation of preachers. 
His sermons were brilliant. After the day people 
hung about the chapel, saying, ‘This is the man, 
Nobody said, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ 
The next day one of our friends, who. is an 
extensive reader, sent us a volume of American 
sermons, in which were both discourses verbatim. 
Then there was Rev. D. Quartus, who, pleased 
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several of us very much, and I know would have 
served us well, but he had offended some great man, 
who wrote to one of our friends saying, ‘Don’t have 
him at any price.’ We then had strongly recom- 
mended to us Rev. E. Quintus. We sent a 
deputation to hear him at his own place, who 
reported most favourably of what they had seen 
and heard; we invited him to come on probation, 
and you should have seen his reply, it was so 
different to the letters we had generally received 
that we were aghast; he asked us to fancy what 
the Apostle Paul would have said had he been 
asked to preach on probation, and told us that 
when he entered a pulpit it was as an ambassador 
from God, not as a candidate for votes. When 
afterwards one of our friends saw him, and asked 
him how we were to choose a minister, he told 
him that that was our look out, not his. I wish 
we had secured him, for another church somehow 
or another laid hold of him, and his success there 
has been marvellous. But perhaps the oddest 
case we had to deal with was that of Rev. F. 
Sextus. When I heard him I could not make 
him out. He evidently had power, but seemed 
off the rails throughout the morning service. The 
only explanation I could form was that he was 
troubled by some irritating insect. He was 
nervous, but evidently was too cultured to be 
greatly alarmed at the intellectuality of our con- 
gregation. In the afternoon he called on one of 
our deacons and told him that the Independent 
minister was an old friend of his, and he had 
arranged to exchange in the evening. He said 
he had felt the morning’s engagement to be like a 
civilserviceexamination. The Independentfriends 
said his preaching there was brilliant; but, of course, 
it was impossible to consider him any further.” 

“Now, would it not have been better,” inter- 
posed his friend, “to have had a fair preaching 
match, and avowed it ;—to have set apart some 
evening in the week, and heard two or three with- 
out the profession of worship; then having selected 
the best put him in competition with some others 
on the following week ; somewhat on the principle 
of a Cornish wrestling match ?” 

“You must not be ribald,” was the reply. 

“Well, it would be about the same thing, only 
a little more honest. But how did your Sunday 
amusement come to an end ?” 

“We criticised Rev. G. Septimus, and rejected 
him because he was too profound, and then treated 
Rev. H. Octavus in the same way, because he was 
too shallow. We looked at Rev. J. Nonus, but 
the young ladies objected to his personal appear- 
ance. One was disliked because he came from a 
certain college, and another because he had been 
to no college at all. At length we grew heartily 
tired of the business, and there arose amongst us 
an unexpressed resolve to take the next that came, 
if anyway passable, and Rev. K. Decimus came 
just then and so we invited him. I think and 
hope he may do.” 

““T have often thought,” said the other, after a 
pause, “that it would be well to have a small and 
well-selected committee of some of the wisest and 
most unprejudiced men of our denomination to 
guide churches in the choice of ministers.” 

“ Exactly so,” was the ready response, “but, as 
Mrs. Glass says, ‘First catch your hare. What 
provision can you make that shall ensure the 
committee to be what you describe? And pro- 
bably when appointed, if they did their duty, they 
would be, before a twelvemonth had passed, the 
best cursed men in the denomination. The right 
principle of Free Churchism is to let such disorders 
work themselves out. Let those churches who 
consider drum-beating to be the highest harmony 
of spiritual life choose drummers to lead them 
and see where they will get to. Until there is 
wisdom enough to recognise a wise man, and 
truth enough to rejoice in a true man, and holiness 
enough to perceive a truly holy man, I gravely 
doubt if any committee-patching will heal the 
sore. It may, perhaps, be tried, and then look 
out for squalls. What our churches need to learn 
is that some of the highest qualifications for suc- 
cess as a probationer are just the most undesirable 
for a seitled pastor. The principle that the church 
shall choose its own pastor is sound, and must 
not be interfered with. Independency is Scrip- 
tural, and must come right. Its defects are 
educational. For every ourice of mischief here 
there is a ton in Episcopacy. But preaching 
matches neither comport with Scripture nor 
common sense. To-day, I venture to say, piety, 
Scriptural knowledge, aptness to teach, experience, 
devotion to the work, and all that in theory we 
hold to be the highest excellencies of a pastor, are 
worth very little in obtaining an invitation in 
comparison with a healthy larynx, some lessons 
in elocution, a good share of impudence, and a 
volume of Dr. Witt Talmage’s sermons. Happily 
now a few of our churches are beginning to per- 
ceive that between the men who can get and the 
men who can keep pulpits there is a slight diffier- 


ence worthy of careful consideration.—Condensed 
from the “ Freeman.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


TWO AND ONE. 


Tuou hast two ears, and but one mouth; 
Remember it, I pray: 

For much there is that thou must hear, 
And little say. 

Thou hast two eyes, and but one mouth; 
Ponder the reason well: 

Full many things thou art to see, 
And few things tell. 

Thou hast two hands, and but one mouth; 
Nature has rightly done: 

For she has given two for work, 
For eating, one. 

—From the German of Ruckert. 


THE GERMAN STUDENT’S DREAM. 


A NuMBER of friends had met to spend the 
evening in the house of a merchant, a bachelor, 
who was noted for a kind of hospitality which 
is always acceptable—namely, that of bringing 
a number of people together and encouraging 
them to expand their best selves under the 
genial influence of a good table, a cordial 
reception, and easy refinement. Among those 
assembled on the present occasion were men 
of various nationalities, who had been drawn 
in the interests of trade to the great English 
city. The conversation had settled down to a 
relation of the different experiences of those 
present. It had begun by a remark which 
some one made, that the current of our lives 
might be materially changed by incidents which 
in themselves seemed trivial. Many interesting 
anecdotes had already been elicited, when a 
kindly-faced German, who had not spoken 
much, but always to the point, said somewhat 
impressively, “And my life, gentlemen, was 
decided by a dream.” The character of the 
speaker, together with his earnest manner, 
roused the curiosity of those present, and there 
was an instant lull of the conversation, when 
the host said, “Could you favour the company 
with your dream, Herr ——?” ‘The German 
merchant had no objection, and at once pro- 
ceeded with the following narrative: My father 
was a small tradesman in one of the towns on 
the banks of the Rhine, it does not matter 
which. Having scraped a little money together, 
and being ambitious that his son should enter 
one of the learned professions—he preferred 
the church, but I chose medicine—he sent me 
to Heidelberg. I enjoyed the student’s life 
much, so far as its pleasures were concerned, 
but not at all as regards its work. I got intoa 
fast set, drank, gambled, and idled away my 
time for two sessions. At length my father, 
who was a shrewd man, and who soon found 
that I was likely to make no great figure, during 
a vacation gave me warning that unless I altered 
my ways he would spend no more money on me, 
and that I must either take my place behind his 
counter or otherwise ‘‘fend” formyself. Although 


things were in this critical position I could not. 


refrain from my wild and reckless course, even 
in my native town. You may judge how mad 
I was when I tell you that in the same town 
there was a rich burgomeister’s daughter, with 
whom I was passionately in love, and who, I 
had reason to hope, would marry me, if only 
I succeeded in my profession. Of that lady 
I will only say that she has ever seemed to me 
the wisest and best of women. 

One night a party of us were carousing 
in a public-house, when one of the number 
chanced to relate the story of an English 
sailor having climbed up the outside of our 
church spiré, with no other help than that 
afforded him by his silken neckcloth. In 


my boyhood I had been noted for my. 


agility in climbing, and when one of the 
company called out that it was a shame that no 
German could be found to match that English- 
man, I, inflamed with wine, at once laid a 
wager that I would accomplish the feat if any- 
one would provide me a good strong silk 
handkerchief. We all sallied out into the 
streets, such a drunken crew that now I blush 
with shame to think that I formed one of the 
party. We made our way to the church, 
meeting only a few stray wanderers, and I 
began the ascent. The old spire was full of 
pinnacles and crockets; and, urged on by the 


= 


she whom my best soul loved seized 


shouts of my comrades, I was soon a hundred 
feet above the ground. The moon was shining 
brightly, and they could watch my movements, . 
though I could not, without great danger, look — 
round so as to see them. All at once I heard 
shouting and scuffling, and afterwards I learned 
that the-party had been dispersed by a patrol, 
our town then being under martial orders. It 
was impossible in the position I then was to 
turn back, so I pressed steadily on, wondering 
a little that I no longer heard the voices of my 
companions. At length, at about a hundred 
and fifty feet from the ground, I reached one 
of those ornamental openings which break the 
straight line of the spire. Here I determined 
to rest, and look about me. The spire, which 
was not a very high one, was solid from this 
point, so that inside the locarne there was a 
smooth floor just hollowed a little by the wind 
and the rain. My first thought was to look for 
my comrades. That they were gone was clear. 
Not knowing the cause, I was enraged at the 
meanness of the trick which I thought they 
had played me. After a little, however, the 
chillness of the air cooled my temper, and I - 
began to look round. All the objects were 
perfectly familiar, but the general effect of the 
scene was marvellously new. I was still under 
the influence of the wine I had drunk, enough 
so to have an ecstatic sense of the wonder and 
magnificence of what I beheld. “At my feet 
was the quaint old town, with its odd pointed 
roofs covered with tiles. A little further the 
Rhine flowed on in solemn grandeur, seeming 
in its silent strength able to sweep all before it.. 
At a distance of a mile or sc there was a ruined. 
castle on a rock, which, small as it looked from. 
my vantage ground, yet sufficient to break in 
two for an instant the seeming resistless flood. 
In the far distance the moonlight revealed to 
me the white peaks of the Alps, the shadowy 
grandeur of which no words can picture. My 
meditations on the water, broken by the castle 
rock, led to some others on the tide of human 
affairs and the power of the human will to resist 
the force of circumstances; and this led me to 
reflect on my own will, and how powerless it 
had been. The fumes of the wine being now 
spent, the usual depression followed, and the 
folly and wickedness of my life presented itself 
to my mind as it had never done before. My 
extreme exertions in climbing the spire had 
left me more than usually weary, so that, not- 
withstanding the strangeness of my situation, 
I soon fell asleep, lulled by the soughiug of the 
wind as it passed gently through the locarne. 

I cannot tell how long I had slept when I 
began to dream. I thought I was in a dense 
wood, and that all around me was one mass of 
straggling, horrid, thorny jungle. The part I 
was in was a narrow glade, covered with soft. 
turf and decked with flowers. I could see that 
from some of the branches of the trees there 
being long trailing vines bearing rich ripe 
bunches of grapes. The vines seemed to form 
a kind of screen, which hid all the outlets from 
the glade, and as I drew close to them they 
appeared to wave so as to impede my passage 
thence. As they moved to and fro, their rich. 
clusters danced against my lips. I was not 
alone, for wherever I went a troop of satyrs — 
followed, dancing round me and pulling me 
back when I made towards the outside of the — 
glade. I thought that the branches of the trees _ 
seemed to grow with marvellous rapidity, 


waving their thorny arms in such a way as to 


tear my clothes ya disfigure my- limbs and ne 
face. Yet, whenéVer I sought to escape, the — 
vines tempted me to stay with their rich | 
clusters; and a tribe of creatures, with — 
heads and shoulders of women and the 
of satyrs, drew me back with kisses and lau 
In despair I had seated myself on the 1 
tree, and parched with thirst I had snate 
one of the bright bunches above my hi 
was just putting it to my lips when a 
screen parted, and I beheld the form of 
burgomeister’s daughter. I was struck y 
conscious shame at being found in such con 
pany, for one of the female satyrs had wo 

her arm round my neck in spite of my 
ance. As the lady approached me, the cre 
shrank away with gibes and laughter. T 
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wrist of the hand which held the grapes, 
and pointing to it I saw the head of a snake 
hidden among the berries, its eyes flashing 
fiercely at us. I dashed down the cluster and 
rose in fear, and she, without speaking, led me 
out of the glade by a passage which seemed to 
open for her, the satyrs meanwhile mocking 
and howling as we passed out of sight. When 
we got clear of the glade, she picked up a lily 
and asked me to keep it for her sake. Then 
we passed together toa pleasant lane which 
led us to a highway, along which we walked. 
The vision then changed and gave place to 
another. I now found myself in the room ofa 
small but pretty cottage. The maiden had 
become my wife. Around me were sons and 
daughters. It was evening, and I could see that 
one child was poring over a book, another was 
carving a piece of wood, another was playing 
on the violin, and one fair-haired girl was 
basking on the hearth. For myself I was 
standing, chisel in hand, before a block of 
marble, which had begun to show signs of 
becoming one day a bust of a woman. I 
seemed to be copying an exquisite statue, a 
picture of which hung before me, and the 
name of which was Truth. On the window sill 
stood a vase, and in it was my lily growing, 
now increased in size, and bearing a flower for 
each member of the family. As I was looking 
with pleasure on this picture of happiness, a 
mist seemed to come over it. Soon the room 
re-appeared, but there was a great alteration. 
Those who had been children were, all but the 
youngest, grown up to be men and women. 
On a couch at one end of the room there lay 
an old man with silvery hair which I knew to 
be myself. It was evident that I was dying, 
and my wife, now a grey-haired matron, stood 
with her children beside my couch. Tears 
were in their eyes, but on my face a smile. 
The lily was in its old place, and looked more 
beautiful than ever. The statue stood where 
it. had done before, much fairer in form than 
in the previous vision, but still seeming as 
far removed from the perfection of its 
model as ever. On the stool beside it lay 
my mallet and chisel, which I seemed to 
-commend to the use of my children. Besides 
my wife and children there stood near my 
couch a beautiful damsel. In her hand she 
held a laurel wreath. This with a pleasant 
smile she laid upon my head, saying as she did 
so, “ For many years now thou hast guarded 
innocence and striven to realise truth. Owing 
to thy many virtues love has presided over 
thy home and now I, the Spirit of Patience, 
give thee an immortal crown as a reward for 
thy persevering pursuit of duty.” Saying this 
she placed the crown upon my head. As she 
-did so the scene faded away and I awoke. I 
found myself in the gray cold morning more 
than a hundred and fifty feet from the ground. 
I made what haste I could to descend, and 
returned home a changed man. I persuaded 
my father to let me return to Heidelberg, 
where I made up as far as I could for lost time, 
-and took my place at length as a medical man. 
I followed the profession for some years, until 
-circumstances led me to give it up and take to 
‘trade. As for my dream, gentlemen, I leave 
you to guess how much of it has come true. 
“One part my wife says never will. She says 
the housewife will be taken before the house- 
band. But for my own part Iam content to 
-believe in the dream. C. H. -Osier. 


CURIOSITIES. 


Louis XIV. said to Massillon: I have heard 
-several orators, and been pleased at their dis- 
courses; whenever I hear youl am very ill- 
pleased with myself.” = 

An Irishman, on being told that a newly 
invented stove would just save half his usual 
fuel, replied, “Arrah! then I'll have two, and 
“save it all, my jewel!” 

Somebody said to Fred Douglass, not long 
»since, “ By the way, Mr. Douglass, I have for- 
gotten yourage.” “Iam not astonished in the 
Teast,” said Fred, with a laugh. “TI have for- 

tten it mys2lf,—in point of fact, I never knew 
it.” In the good old days of slavery such 

trifling matters were not recorded. 
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CHEAP ANATHEMAS, 


A correspondent writes:—I am glad to find some 
learned and enlightened men in the Establishment 
repudiating the dogma of hell as a place of everlasting 
torment. The outcome of mistranslated texts has 
caused great mischief in the Christian world. How 
many has it driven to insanity—called religious melan- 
choly—like Cowper, the poet! How many hearts 
has it filled with sadness and slavish fear, causing them 
to be all their life subject to bondage! What a con- 
venient invective may thus be flung at the man who 
differs in religious opinion the following incident will 
show:—I had been to London and was returning by 
one of the railways. A respectable looking man sat 
next to me and began a conyersation: You have seen 
a great many changes, sir, in your time, like me. I am 
sixty. I answered, Iam more than seventy. Indeed, 
he said, you wear well. Yes, I answered, thank God, 
Ido. For one thing I have always lived a temperate 
life. I hope, hesaid, youarea Christian. Yes, I said, 
I am a Unitarian Christian, He exclaimed then, I 
am sorry for you; you will go ,to hell. I said, is it 
not very unkind to tell me that, because I may differ 
from you in opinion? If I was to say the same to you 
I should consider it very bigoted. Oh, he replied, I 
am no bigot. I said, I trust lam a Christian; I take 
Jesus as my guide and believe his words. This is 
eternal life, that they may know thee the only true God. 
The train stopped. ‘Oh, he said, I must get out here, 
and .flinging himself out, said, You are sure to go to 
hell. When he was gone I thought what a fine broad 
sort of a Christian he must be. What unhappiness he 
might create if his relatives dared to think for them- 
selves on religious matters. Paul says if any man hath 
not the spirit of Christ he is none of his. Such men, 
with all their religion, want the one thing needful— 
the all-embracing love of Jesus, and a love that wisheth 
no ill to his neighbour. Iam very much afraid that a 
great amount of the popular teaching in the present day 
called evangelical, powerful preaching produces many 
zealots and converts of such a type, which, amid all 
their fervour, hinder the simple and pure gospel of 
Christ, which is love to God and love to man. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
hindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 


ACCRINGTON.—The chapel anniversary sermons were 
preached on Sunday last by the Rev. Thomas Leyland, 
of Burnley, to attentive congregations. Collections in 
aid of chapel funds amounted to £8. 1s. 144d. The 
choir sang an anthem at each service in a very effective 
manner. 

AINSWORTH.— On Sunday harvest thanksgiving 
services were held, when the chapel was profusely and 
tastefully decorated with flowers, grasses, ferns, fruit, 
and grain. The large congregations were deeply atten- 
tive, and very much interested. Collections were made 
on behalf of a friend who has had much affliction for a 
long time. 

BARNARD CASTLE.—On Sunday the 25th inst., 
the anniversary sermons of the Free Christian Church 
in this town were preached by the Rev. Chas. Well- 
beloved, of York. The congregations were good both 
morning and evening. On the day following, Monday 
the 26th, the anniversary soirée was held. There wasa 
good muster of friends. After tea the meeting was 
presided over by Geo. Lucas Esq., of Sunderland. The 
services of the Rey. Chas. Wellbeloved, having been 
acknowledged by several speakers, the meeting was 
addressed by that gentleman. The welcome to the Rey. 
W. J. Taylor was then given by the Rev. Joseph Lee, 
and several members of the Church. Mr. Taylor, in 
responding, alluded to what had already been said about 
the origin of the Church, some thirty five or thirty 
seven years ago, and reminded his hearers that the 
work of the church was especially theirs, and that his 
function was to be a helper to them as far as he was 
able in their mission as a church, and in their religious 
growth. The meeting was addressed also by the Rev. 
Wm. Elliott, of Sunderland, and Wm. L. Spencer, of 
Middlesbrough; and among others, by Messrs, Thos. 
Turner, Stephen Kirtley, and John Longbottom, The 
meeting terminated with the usual votes of thanks, a 
hymn, and prayer. 

BLacKPooL.—The Blackpool and Fleetwood Gazette 
(Conservative) contains the following pleasant reference 
to Mr. Camm’s service : ‘* We almost wished we belonged 
to the Unitarians on Sunday last, for the subject of 
Sunday morning’s discourse in the Blackpool Unitarian 
Church as announced in the papers was enough to make 
the mouth of an intelligent man water. We don’t 
happen to know the Rev. A. B. Camm, but we do 
happen to know alittle bit about some of George Eliot’s 
works, and we revelled in that new poem of hers longer 
perhaps than we had any right to do, having the immedi- 
ate interests of the Blackpool Gazette in view. But 
what a world ofstrength one derives from touching even 
the very hem of the garments of such a philosophic 
writer. That Oxford common room, with the coterie 
of undergraduates discoursing sweetly 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute 

Finding no end, in wandering mazes lost, 
is a luxury, and though it may have been ‘ vain wisdom 
all, and false philosophy,’ there is something intoxicating 
in the very thought of it. We never repine at our lot 
except when we think of the intense joy Oxford culture 
and Oxford companionship would have been, It is a 
pleasure to know we haye in Blackpool one public man 


who can ‘rise to the height of the great argument’ of 
George Eliot’s latest work.” On the occasion of the 
lecture referred to the chapel was quite crowded. The 
attendances generally have been very good, and the 
offertory satisfactory, on one Sunday amounting to £5. 
A harvest festival will be held for the first time next 
Sunday, when the little chapel will be decorated with 
flowers and fruit. 

HUDDERSFIELD : FITZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH. 
Sunday evening last was the opening night of a series 
of musical services, to take place on the first Sunday 
evening in each month. The attendance was unusually 
good—crowded. The orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society attached to the school took part in the service. 
This society numbers forty performers. It played in 
the hymns and anthems, and furnished the offertory and 
concluding music. The order of service was as usual, 
with the sole exception of the division of the one evening 
lesson into two—one from ancient, the other from 
modern Scriptures, by way of showing at once the 
unchanging and the changing elements in religious ideas, 
All passed off happily, and gave promise of still greater 
success in the future. id 

LONDON: CARTER LANE Mission.—The re-opening 
services in connection with the above took place on 
Sunday, August 25th. The whole buildings have been 
thoroughly repaired, cleaned, and painted, and are in 
every way improved in the process. In the morning 
the Rey. J. Taylor gave the address of welcome to the 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars, and in the evening 
Mrs. Barrows welcomed the congregation in.an address, 
entitled ‘‘ Beautiful Homes—the Social and the Reli- 
gious,” earnestly entreating every member to show by 
their presence and help their appreciation of the home 
made so beautiful for the various religious and moral 
uses to which it was put; to think not so much of what 
others did or did not do, but of what was their indivi- 
dual duties; and so, in the true spirit of their great 
Master, cultivating the spirit that makes all homes 
beautiful and every life divine. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday last the chapel sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Wm. Elliott, of Sunderland, 
afternoon and evening. The congregations were large 
on both occasions. Many of the Newchurch friends 
came down, afternoon and evening, to hear and again 
meet with their old friend and minister of twelve years 
ago. Two excellent discourses were given by Mr. 
Elliott. The evening sermon was a stirring appeal to 
the young men of the day to be faithful to their high 
purposes and work. At the scholars’ service in the 
morning, which was conducted by the minister, superin- 
tendent, and teachers, Mr. Hill read the beautiful 
sermon of the Rev. Robert Collyer, ‘‘ Tender, Trusty, 
and True.” The singing during the day was thoroughly 
congregational and hearty. The collections were con- 
siderably in advance of previous years, and amounted to 
£16. 3s. 6d. 

STALYBRIDGE.—On Saturday last about fifty of the 
teachers and friends of the Sunday school assembled at 
half-past two intending to take a ‘‘ botanical ramble” 
with the Rev. Joseph Freeston, but the weather was 
unfavourable. It had, however, been arranged that in 
the event of rain the party should meet Mr. Freeston in 
the school, so a number went to Stamford Park and 
obtained permission to gather a number of specimens, 
upon which a lecture was given during the afternoon. 
After tea the evening was devoted to friendly conversa- 
tion, during which Mr, Freeston, by special request, 
gave a detailed description of his trip to Paris. The 
remainder of the evening was passed in various games, 
&c., the most striking of which was a kindergarten 
game, entitled ‘‘The Peasant,” introduced by Mr, 
Freeston, which promises to become a general favourite. 

SouTH SHIELDS.—On Sunday special services took 
place in Unity Church, Westoe Lane, to formally wel- 
come the Rev. Richard Cowley Smith, the newly- 
appointed pastor, The sermons, morning and evening, 
were preached by the Rev. J. C. Street, of Belfast, to 
large congregations, and in the afternoon the Rev. 
R. C. Smith officiated. On Monday a welcome tea 
was held in the schoolroom, underneath the church, 
when over 100 ladies and gentlemen were present. 
Messrs. T. Hornby and F, Waller gave a hearty wel- 
come to the Rev. R. C. Smith, on behalf of the congre- 
gation. Mr. Myers also extended a welcome on behalf 
of the Sunday school; and Mr. Joseph Clephan, as 
representing the Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Missionary Association. Addresses were also delivered 
by the Revs. W. J. Taylor, Wm. Stoddart, B.A., W. 
L. Spencer, J. C. Slater; Mr. G. Lucas, Mr. James 
Watson, and others. We reserve an extended report 
till next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

J. H.—Received. 

The report of Southern Unitarian Association too late 
for this week. 

ERRATUM.—In the Parsonage-street, Macclesfield, 
report, towards the end, for “‘ War Principles,” read “Our 
Principles.” 


a 


AN. EXPLANATION. 


To the Editors,—NWVill you allow me to explain a 
statement which appeared in your last issue in con- 
nection with the report of the treat given to the scholars 
belonging to Hopeton-street Sunday School, Belfast. 
I am reported as the minister and superintendent. I 
desire to say that I have only undertaken the duties for 
three months, and after the first Sunday in October 
I shall be at liberty.—Yours truly, A, BUCKLEY. 

10, Carlisle Terrace, Belfast, 
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FAITH AND NATURAL LAWS. 


To the Editors,—In the recent railway: accident to 
the excursion train from King’s Lynn to Matlock, eight 
out of the nine passengers who were much shaken— 
though not seriously injured—were told that it was a 
judgment for being Crit. A wag overheard the 
remark, and replied that if they had been Methodists 
they would have been all killed. /£e are not so super- 
stitious as to imagine that azy faith has a charm to 
ward off, or to resist, the effect of natural laws; but we 
do believe that a rational faith assists and educates 
mankind to avoid coming in contact with those laws 
that are injurious, and which people zx thetv ignorance 
break, and of course inevitably suffer the consequences, 
though in this particular instance the sufferers paid the 
penalty caused by the ignorance or carelessness of 
others. —Yours obediently, A..P. ALLEN. 

Tower House, King’s Lynn, 

Sept. 2nd, 1878. 


A NEW CAUSE FOR CARDIFF. 


To the Editors.—I quite agree with your correspondent 
that there are sufficient Unitarians in Cardiff to start a 
cause, and should be willing to join him in working 
up a subscription list; and any suggestion you may 
be pleased to offer, I for one would be ready to act upon, 
hoping that others may be induced to come forward to 
assist.—I remain yours truly, GrO. PHELPs. 

6, Windsor Road, Cardiff. 


To the Editors,—As a resident in Wales I feel 
interested in the letters which have appeared in the 
flevald on this subject. Ina town so large as Cardiff 
there must surely be sufficient intellectual material for 
a Unitarian congregation. Funds also to build a 
chapel ought not to be wanting. Organisation may 
probably be the only thing required. Would it be 
within the legitimate province of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to send an agent to Cardiff for a 
few weeks or months, to ascertain by personal com- 
munication with liberal thinkers, by public or other 
meetings, &c., what could be done there? Public 
lectures cause excitement, but do not build chapels, nor 
fill theni, and possibly a quieter pioneer system might 
bring hidden resources to light. At all events, it is not 
creditable to our body that Cardiff should have no 
name amongst us. ‘J. HUNTON SMITH. 


NON-SUBSCRIPTION IN IRELAND. 


To the Editors,—The point of my letter to you on 
the above subject was contained in the words, ‘‘It 
should be definitely known that no gentleman can be a 
minister of any congregation connected with the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim unless by answers to 
questions, or by voluntary statement, he satisfies the 
Presbytery as to his opinions respecting Christ and 
Revelation. The Presbytery must be satisfied, or they 
will neither instal nor ordain, and without this action 
of theirs no man can settle as a minister within their 
bounds.” 

Mr. A. Gordon, though writing a letter which contains 
much irrelevant and debatable matter, supplies infor- 
mation which amply confirms my statement. He says: 
“‘Most certain it is that our Presbytery admits no 
candidate unless, to use its own language, it be first 
‘fully satisied’ on certain matters; and among these 
are matters of faith.” In reference to the case of Mr. 
Crooks he says: ‘‘Mr. Crooks was informed of the 
standing rule of our Presbytery, not to admit any 
candidate unless we be satisfied ‘that he believes in 
Christ’s Divine mission and authority as the Son of God 
and the Saviour of men; and that’ he believes the 
Scriptures to contain a Divine revelation.’” 

These statements are explicit, and they are satisfactory 
as far as they go. 

Mr. Crooks gave the Presbytery the needful assur- 
ance—so did Mr. Gordon. Had not this been done 
neither of them would have been ministers of congre- 
gations connected with the. Northern Presbytery of 
Antrim, Mr. Gordon supplies evidence that Mr. Crooks 

“~Gave the necdiiii assurance to the Presbytery. But 
your own report, in your issue of August 9th, is even 
more explicit, It says: ‘Mr. Crooks’s application to be 
admitted a member stated that he fully embraced the 
principles held in common by the members of the 
Presbytery, namely, the Divine mission and authority 
of Christ, and the Scriptures a record of Divine reve- 
lation, This statement, cordially volunteered by Mr. 
Crooks, being considered perfectly adequate and eminently 
satisfactory . . the Presbytery, according to its 
established usage, admitted-Mr. Crooks to take his place 
among them without hesitation or further questions.” 

Mr. Gordon also gave the needful assurance. He 
did this in a letter addressed to Mr. Porter defore he 
was installed at Belfast.” He asks admission to the 
Presbytery ‘‘ whose fundamental principles of associa- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘I cordially and unequivocally hold, 
namely, the belief in the Divine mission and _ spiritual 
authority of Jesus Christ the Son of God, our Lord and 
Saviour, and in the Holy Scriptures of our faith, as the 
record of our Divine revelation.” 

No doubt both these statements were what is called 
‘*voluntary,” but whether voluntary or not they were 
aecessary, - The assurances had to be given, and they 
were given. Myr. Gordon has supplied evidence that 
these assurasces were necessary. I will supply more. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Northern Presbytery 
of Antrim, in January, 1862, a resolution was passed 
‘of which the following is declared by the oldest member 
of that Presbytery to be the most important part: ‘‘We 
do hereby declare that to license, ordain, or instal any 
candidate without being fully satisfied by his own 
explicit declaration, or by answers to questions asked, 


that he believes in Christ’s Divine mission and authority 
as the Son of God and the Saviour of men, and that 
he believes the Scriptures fo contain a Divine revelation, 
would be an obvious violation of our Christian duty, 
and unfaithfulness to the truth reposed in us, of training 
or sanctioning persons as duly qualified to instruct our 
people in the fundamental principles of the Christian 
faith.” 

You will note that either ‘‘by his own explicit 
assurance,” or ‘by answers to questions asked,” the 
candidate must satisfy the Presbytery. Inasmuch as 
Messrs. Crooks and Gordon gave the ‘‘ explicit assur- 
ance,” guéestioning was unnecessary. The result sought 
and gained was, however, the same. Both gentlemen 
entered their ministry through the door of the Presby- 
tery, and both were obliged to give assurances as to 
their faith. 

I do not here and now raise the questions whether 
the custom of the Presbytery is good or bad—whether 
it is in harmony with the general custom of our churches 
or not. I simply call attention to facts. These 
“voluntary” but secessavy declarations of faith may 
be consonant with freedota—and way be Non-subscrip- 
tion—but at all events they are Northern Presbytery of 
Antrim-ism. 

I think I have fully established my case, and that 
I have also shown that Non-subscription in the sense 
usual among Unitarians is not acknowledged by the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim, and was not practised 
at the recent installation and ordination in connection 
with that body. 

It is well that misunderstandings should be cleared 
away, and that paragraphs likely to mislead the unwary 
should not find currency in our papers. 

Rowellan, Belfast. JAMmEs C. STREET. 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE REV. W. IMPEY. 


To the Editors,—In reference to the above subject, 
and also as showing the spirit of petty intolerance 
towards Unitarians which some of our Wesleyan brethren 
are capable of displaying, I should like, if you will 
allow me space in your paper, to relate to your readers 
a matter that fell under my notice a few Sundays ago. 
I had been sent by our missionary tutor to occupy the 
pulpit of the beautiful little chapel at Belper, on 
Sundays, the 18th and 25th August. On my way from 
the Sunday school to chapel on the last of those 
dates, one of our friends in Belper handed a circular to 
me, and requested it to be read from the pulpit in the 
course of the morning and evening services. As we 
walked along I read the circular to myself, and was 
pleased to find it had reference to some services in 
connection with the Wesleyans. It was an announce- 
ment that ‘‘ Henry Vincent, Esq., of London,” would 
on Sunday, September Ist, preach two sermons in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Belper, and that on September 2nd 
Mr. Vincent would deliver his celebrated lecture on 
‘*Civil and Religious Liberty.” The collections at 
the sermons, and the proceeds of the lecture, were, if I 
recollect right, to go to some building fund of the 
connexion, so there was the customary appeal for the 
support of friends appended to the circular. 

I was pleased to think there existed such a friendly 
feeling among the different denominations in Belper, 
that Unitarians and Wesleyans read one another’s 
notices from their pulpits, and at once congratulated 
the gentleman who had handed me the circular on the 
happy state of affairs, and expressed the pleasure it 
would afford me to read the notice. But as I proceeded 
with my compliments a broad smile was overspreading 
my companion’s face, and on their conclusion he 
effectually cleared away my hastily-formed opinion as 
to the happy state of denominational matters in the 
little town. The liberality and kindness, I was 
assured, were all on one side; that, however much they 
were appreciated by the Wesleyans, they were not 
repaid in kind. The Unitarians had as much reason 
to expect the Wesleyans to fly as to read any Unitarian 
notice from their pulpit. More than that, if a meeting, 
say of ‘‘Good Templars” or of any society in which the 
Wesleyans are known to take an interest, is announced 
to be held in the building used by the Unitarians as a 
Sunday school, the Wesleyans stay away, and avoid the 
place as if it were a Lazar-house. 

Of course I read out the announcement at the close 
of the morning service, but in doing so the title of 
Mr. Vincent’s lecture—‘‘ Civil and Religious Liberty, 
with special reference to Papal Infallibility,” &c,, 
fell with a sinister sound on my own ears, for you 
must know I had read in the previous day’s Aanchester 
Lxaminer the Rev. Mr. Impey’s letter to Dr. Punshon. 
The picture of Mr. Vincent vigorously pelting the 
Papists in the presence of an admiring and applaud- 
ing assembly of Wesleyan Methodists was so inexpres- 
sibly comic, that it was all I could do to preserve my 
gravity. Pray, what difference is there between the 
claim of infaflibility set up by a Pope, and that set up 
for the Wesleyan Standards by the Conference, and for 
the calling in question of which Mr. Impey has been 
expelled? If there be any I should think it was in 
favour of the Pope, the head of a Church around which 
have gathered the venerable associations of centuries, 
and compared with which Wesleyan Methodism is a 
mushroom of last night’s growth. But, sirs, before the 
time for evening service had arrived, the ludicrous 
aspects of the circular had become in my mind over- 
shadowed by the pathetic. I then seemed to see an 
old man alone, deserted by those whom he had served 
so long and so well, his forty years of faithful service 
unrecognised, and all because he can no longer, if he is 
true to conscience, teach his African brothers and sisters 
that God, the Universal Father who makes his sun to 
shine and his rain to fall on the evil and the good, has 
prepared a ‘‘ bottomless pit, filled with fire and brim- 
stone,” in which to torment to all eternity some of his 


hapless children. Can the educated and intelligent 
laity of the Wesleyan Communion believe such a 
shocking statement to be true? Nay, do Dr, Punshon 
and all the reverend members of Conference believe it 
themselves ? 

Is Mr. Impey only another victim offered on the 
shrine of the proprieties to keep things quiet a little 
longer? Time will show.—I am, yours obediently, 

Cheetham Hill Road, W. Mason, 

Stalybridge, Sept. 3, 1878. 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B, 
Camm will preach. 

BOLTON DISTRICT UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—On , 
Thursday, annual meeting. Preacher, Rev. C. H. Osler. 

CROYDON.-— On Sunday evening, at 7, the Rey. Charles Voysey 
will preach, 

FAILSWORTH: Dos Lanre.—On Sunday marine at 10 45, 
evening at 6 30, two sermons by the Rev. G, H. Wells, M.A. 
In the afternoon, children’s service; address by Mr. Luke 
Pollitt 

LIVERPOOL: Hamittron Roap.—On Sunday evenitig, at 6 30, 
the Rev. S. Eletcher Williams will lecture on ‘‘The ‘Theology 
of Theodore Parker.” 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at rr, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. John Gow, B.A. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at ro 45, and in the: 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


Hirth, 
WILSON.—On the 2oth ult., at 3, Dudley-street, Cheetham, 
Manchester, Mrs. John Wilson, of a daughter. 


Marriages. — 

HERFORD--HARLAND.—On the 3rd inst., at Strangeways. 
Unitarian Free Church, by the Rev. J. T. Marriott, William 
Brooke Herford, of New Mexico, U.S.A., eldest son of the 
Rey. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, United States, to Mabel, 
fourth daughter of the late John Harland, F.S.A., of Man- 
chester. : 

Mc.CONNOCHIE—PECK.—On the 3rd inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Sale, by the Rey. E. S. Howes, of Altrincham, the 
Rev. James Mc.Connochie, of Sale, to Annie, second daughter 
of George Peck, Esq., of Brooklands and Manchester. 

WATKINS—GATH.—On the 2nd inst., at Lewin’s Mead Meeting, 
by the Rey. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., William Channing, son of 
the late Samuel Colston Watkins, to Hannah, daughter of 
Thomas Gath, of Ashley Hill. 


Death. 


WINSTANLEY.—On the 24th ult., at Prescot, in his 73rd year, 
Henry Winstanley, sen. 
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Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 4 
Contents: The Bird Trap—Ida Mayhew—The Sailor's Child— 
Elephants—Two Little Missionaries—Do Thy Little—Puzzle Bag. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand. ; 


HE NEW LITURGY.—PRAYERS and 
MINISTRIES for PUBLIC WORSHIP in SIX 
SERVICES. . Selected and arranged by PETER DEAN. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 32pp. Walsall: James ANDERSON, 2, Sandwell- 
street. Sixpence, post free. 


HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street $ 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. $ 


1s. 6d. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. . 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. _ ‘ 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. ae Pr 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Auma 


We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. ts 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-stree 


PAPERHANGINGS. ; es a 


‘ ’ f *, 
F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an_ rn oo, 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, my. 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. ined . 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly | : 
reduced prices. ; “a 
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WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE! 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCH 


Borpers, Decorations, Gotp Moutpines, P. 
VARNISHES, &c., &c. f 


H. Ocpven « son, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF _ 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNI 


pee 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND 

- A’ y * 
MODERATE 


— A ve 
WarenousE—126 aye taal 
Manuractory—CORNBROOK, f 


Printed for the Proprietors by Joun Puitcirs, 
River-street, Eccles New Road, Salfordyat. the Un 
Printing Office, No. 20, Cannon-street, Parish of 
and Published’ by Jon Pureuirs, at 20, Can 
said, in said Parish of Manchester.—London__ 
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ENDLETON.—Sunday, Sept. 15, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL FLOWER FESTIVAL. Preacher: Rev. 
‘CHAS. C. COE. Morning at 10 45, evening at 6 30. All seats 
free: the offertory. The assistance of friends is earnestly invited. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, September rsth, Rev. 

DENDY AGATE, B.A. Morning (10 45), “‘ The Judge of All.” 
‘Evening (7), ‘‘ Two Views of Life.” 


PACK PO Gls BANKS TREE T.— 

Rey. A. B. CAMM will preach next Sunday. Subject 

for the morning (10 45): ‘‘The Christ of Humanity, and the 

Sufferings of the Present Age.” Evening (6 30), ‘‘ Providence 
and Natural Law—The Thames Disaster.” 


UDLEY: OLD MEETING HOUSE.— 

On Sunday next, September 15th. TWO SERMONS 

will be preached in the above place by the Rev. JAS. BLACK, 

M.A., of Stockport. Subjects: morning, ‘‘ Hearts and Voices ;” 

-evening, ‘‘The Good Old Way.” Services will commence at 

1ra.m.and630p.m. A collection will be made at each service 
in aid of the Choir Fund. , 


IRMINGHAM: FREE CHRISTIAN 

SOCIETY.—The SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY, 

on Sunday, September 22nd, 1878. Morning, at 11, GEO. R. 

“TWINN. Afternoon, at 2 45, Rev. CHARLES LEACH. 
Evening, at 6 30, Councillor SAM. EDWARDS. 


ALE.—ANNIVERSARY SERMONS 

on Sunday, September 22, by the Rev. H. IERSON, M.A. 

-Morning, 10 45; evening, 6 30. Collection in aid of the Building 
“Fund. 


OUTHPORT: UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
PORTLAND STREET.—The ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, September 22nd, by the 
‘Rey. S. A, STEINTHAL, of Manchester. Service, morning 11, 
evening 630. The collections of the offertory will be devoted to 
the expenses connected with the Choir and Organ. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL PARENTS’ PARTY, in 
connection with the above school (to which all old teachers, 
scholars, and friends are cordially invited), will be held at the 
Schoolroom, Town Lane, on Saturday, the 21st instant. Tea 
on the tables at ¢ 30 prompt. ‘Tickets, 9d. each, may be had 
from the directors and teachers, or at the doors on the evening of 
the party. 


IVERPOOL: HOPE-STREET CHURCH. 

A RELIGIOUS SERVICE, to Celebrate the INDUCTION 
of the Rev. C. J. PERRY, will be held in this Church on Thurs- 
‘day, the 26th inst., at Eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Opening 
.and Close of the Service, Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A.; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A.; Charge 
«to the Minister, Rev. Professor DRUMMOND, B.A.; Charge 
‘to the Congregation, Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A. 

On the same day, a SOIREE will be held in the Schoolroom. 
Tea at Seven o'clock. The Chair will be taken at Eight o’clock 
‘by H. W. MEADE-KING, Esq. Addresses by the Chairman, 
Minister-elect, and others. Intervals for Music and Conversation. 
Tickets may be Obtained from Mr. H. Young, 12, South Castle- 
“street; or from Mrs. Smith, 2a, Caledonia-street. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The FIRST MEETING this Session will be held in Blackley 
Schoolroom, on Sunday afternoon, September 22nd, 1878. Mrs. 
FREESTON will read a paper. Subject: ‘‘Girls and Sunday 
Schools.” Tea at 4: fourpence each. Chairman: Rey. J. 
TOWLE MARRIOTT, President. Friends are invited. 

WILLIAM H. MELLOR, 
24, Shakspeare-street, Ardwick. Hon. Sec. 


| Oy ot CHRISTIAN —CHURCH, 
COLNE. 
The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
‘for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
-appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
ew Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
cost is 42,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 


WS -— 

Re CONSE ATION... xs 0.00 accep ta ccuceden aille<sice¢s ZOO 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission sad seeded an Heh 000 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association..........4380 


_ John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat .......... 00000642450 
____ Subscriptions already advertised....£49. 18s. 43. d. 
~Ehoman Harwood, Bsq., Bolton......+s-sssecssosecess 2 0. 0 


H. J. Morton, Scarborough ........+:+sssseeseeeeeeee TO 0 
Subscri which will be dul knowledged, will be thank- 
sjaile sane will be duly acknowledged, wi 
; ev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 
ames Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 
kleton-street, Colne, Treasurer 
idly Stay righ Manchester. 
ev. C, c ) ton. 
Rey. D, Walms yo ae Road, Bury. 
Whitefield, near Manchester. 
bert-street, Padiham. 


ENGLISH UNITARIAN 


ABERDARE : 
APPEAL. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUESE ORD: 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 


ee Amount previously advertised..£60. 4s. & s. d, | on Tuesday, September 24th. 
Ny Cromcte laisse sistas o origiisice eetediss aelvolustasle cine gis aeieetser ae a OURO. > 
ie, Whitehouse Mriptony ccusctccmecd seae sels o10 6 OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 
W. Thompson, Coseley .. On 4/0 SCHOOL for BOYS will be REOPENED on Wednesday, 
W. Grainger, Coseley..... o 10 o | September 18th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 
G. R. Twinn, Birmingham ......... 010 0 op j 3 
Thomas Martineau, Birmingha: tL. 016 OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 
J. R. Mott, Birmingham ...........ss2seseeeeveesens OGIO O GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
Thomas Prime, jun., Birmingham ..........+...++.++. © 10 ©] given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
W. Earl, Birmingham............sesseeees © 10 © | pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
T. E. P., Birmingham ..........00sceeseeeeeeeeseess © § ©] Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 
Frank Byers, J.P; Stourbridge! \.c</es essstssuleat Selecieelt I= 0110 
Sp Ae aia ANNETTE ae aye ML 8 0.1, ENVILLE VILLAS, STOURBRIDGE. 
Wako. Greenways Dudley: andere dette aemevenecncasecs F200. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss MORGAN will be 
ie We Gunns Merthyr TydGl., 0 cwscutiecicisvicassiescsest Xi at 10 prepared for the RETURN of her PUPILS on Wednesday, 
5. W. Browne, Esq., London ........+++++++s++0+e2+ 5 © ©] September x8th. Prospectus and references forwarded on 
D. Edwards, Esq., Yelfachglud, Llanwonno .......... 1 0 0 application. 

NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY HORNCLIFFE GROVE, OXFORD ROAD, 


BOARD. 

The NEXT SESSION will be opened on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember r8th. 

The ADDRESS will be delivered in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, at five o’clock p.m., by the Theological Tutor, the Rev. 
J. EDWIN ODGERS, M.A. 

The attendance of friends of the Institution is invited. 

WM. GASKELL, Principal. 


AN GEES hiskaee NEW pCOLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 


Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 
Rey. Jas. DRummonp, B.A., Professor of Theology; Evidences 
and Truths of Religion; History of Doctrine; New Testament. 
Rev. J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A., Professor of Old Testament ; 
Ecclesiastical History and-Comparative Theology and Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 
Rev. CHarLes Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Logic, 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular Theological doctrines.” 

SESSION 1878-9. 


Candidates for admission at the commencement of the coming 
Session are requested to forward their Applications and Testimo- 
nials, without delay, to either of the undersigned, who will supply 
on request all needful information as to admission of students, 
selection of scholars, and outline of the course of study. 


The COLLEGE SESSION commences on Tuesday, the rst of 
October; and students and candidates are requested to attend at 
nine a.m. on that day. 

An ADDRESS in connexion with the Opening of the Session 
will be delivered by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., 
D.D., on a date to be hereafter announced. ; 

All or any of the classes may be attended by the public on 
payment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained (by 
letter) from the College librarian, at University Hall, or either of 
the secretaries. The hours of lectures will be fixed, and may be 
learnt after the Session has commenced. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., ae 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
13, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 
Manchester, September, 1878. 


MGaSEES TER NEW COLLEGE. 


- Secs, 
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THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Committee offer to those Students of the College who shall 
obtain a Gold Medal in the M. A. Examination at London Uni- 
versity, a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
Competitors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of 
Manchester New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree. If the former, they must have previously spent 
not less than two years at Manchester New College; if the latter, 
not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
University College who has previously enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New College, gone through his Under- 
graduate Course under the direction of the Principal of that 
College, and attended the classes for Religious and Ethical 
Instruction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to 
these limitatlons, the Scholarship is open to every Gold Medallist 
at the Examination for the Master’s Degree in any one of the 
branches of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in two yearly 
payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be continued 
until notice to the contrary is given. ‘Two years’ notice will be 
given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship, and the Plans of 
Study at Manchester New College, may be obtained on application 
to R. D. Darsisuire, Esq., B.A:, one of the Secretaries of the 
College, 26, George-street, Manchester; or to the Rev. JAMES 
Martineau. LL.D., D.D., Principal, at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master: H. Weston Eve, M.A. Vice Master: 
E. R. Horton, M.A. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM, 1878, will begin for New Pupils 
on Tuesday, September 24th, at 9 30 a.m. 

The school is close to the Gower-street station of the Metro- 
politan railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
several other railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or 
impositions. 

'rospectuses may be obtained from the office of the College. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


t, A LADY, experienced in tuition (lately returned 


‘from a residence in Germany), desires a Re-engagement: 
‘ood references.— For eStart apply to Rev. R. L. 


g ‘arpenter, 
ridport, or Rey. A. N, Blatchford, Redland, Bristol, 
/ 


MANCHESTER. 
The Misses JACKSON will REOPEN their SCHOOL on 
September 23rd. 
A Governess-Pupil (daily) required: also a little Girl of 10 or 12 
as Boarder and Companion for another 


US DIO Rage i OFULS: io, CHS OF ORL 
THE FOREST, NOTTINGHAM. 

Conducted by Messrs. PORTER and JONES. Assisted by 
Mr. R. H. Fison, B.A. (London); Mr. W. Cart, Undergraduate 
of the University of London, and other masters. 

Autumn Term begins 16th September. 


DUCATION: BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 
receives as BOARDERS Girls attending the Bath High 
School, to whom she gives careful supervision in the preparation 
of lessons, in attention to health, and general training. Pupils 
will return September 16th.—g, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


DU-CAT LON TIN @GER WAN, Y— 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


VI OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ne OO Th EON’ Gat As Me 
: Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteem years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. aps. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


AVE So ALD sett ALD BR OOW. 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects : 
and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. German: F. Althaus, Ph.D, French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F, King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. _ Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. cfm, Miss Mary Birch 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case 


THE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE: 
24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Rev. 
FRANK WALTERS, 10, Corunna-street, Glasgow. 


HE NEW LITURGY.—PRAYERS and 
MINISTRIES for PUBLIC WORSHIP in SIX 
SERVICES. . Selected and arranged by Peter DEAN. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 32pp. Walsall: James ANDERSON, 2, Sandwell- 
street. Sixpence, post free. 


Prospectus 


Just published. 
OHN SEARCHMAN’S LANTERN; or, a 
Guide to the Bible, Testament, and Al Koran, Lee an 
impartial attempt to investigate the Trinity and Unity of God, 
with passages referring to the legal, moral, and Scriptural sanction 
of Polygamy. Price 1s., post free, from A. B. Lownds, Victoria- 
street, ‘Tunstall, Staffordshire. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS at 1, Matlock 
Villas, Fairfield Road; very moderate terms.—Address 
A, B,, as above, 
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DOING AND SAYING 


The £cho states that in the Mackonochie 
case notice of appeal has been given both by 
Lord Penzance and the complainants, but the 
appeal cannot be heard before November. 

Cremation becomes optional in Gotha on 
Oct. 1, and a building has been erected for 
the purpose. The body of an engineer named 
Stier will be exhumed, and will be the first to 
undergo the process. 

Mdlle. Marguerite Gidel, the daughter of the 
Principal of the Henri IV. College, has just 
passed the first part of her examination as 
Bachelor of Arts at the Paris Faculty of Letters. 
The young lady is only sixteen years of age. 

If the erection of chapels is a test of progress, 
Protestant denominations are making headway 
in Rome. A third Baptist meeting-house is 
shortly to be constructed. There are now nine 
different evangelical bodies in Rome; but the 
number of organisations is somewhat dispro- 
portionate to the total number of Italian 
adherents, which is only 700. 

The Manchester Guardian announces that 
a weekly newspaper, Za Guerre Sociale, is 
about to make its appearence in London in 
French and Italian. It would probably obtain 
few readers in English, judging from its own 
statement of principles. It is to be “frankly 
Socialist,” to advocate Communism in its most 
extreme dévelopment, and Atheism of the most 
pronounced description. The Graphic charac- 
terises the prospectus as containing “frothy 
absurdities.” 


Those persons who have a knowledge of the 
subject consider that a split is imminent among 
the Ultramontane or Clerical party in Belgium. 
The Constitutional Catholics will publicly 
separate themselves from the Syllabists, and 
form a new so-called “Catholic Constitutional 
party,” under the leadership of the former 
Minister for Public Works, M. Bernaert. They 
believe that they will be countenanced by the 
Pope, and this seems to be a well-founded 
expectation. 

The Rev. Brooke Lambert has resigned his 
office of vicar of Tamworth, because he has 
sustained serious pecuniary losses, and he 
contemplates devoting himself to more remu- 
nerative work. Mr. Lambert says he belongs to 
a profession which seems as a rule to reward 
those who belong to it in inverse ratio to their 
work, The living of Tamworth is worth £135 
per year. The position is an important one, 
the population being about 8,000, and the 
parish church having accommodation for more 
than 1,300 worshippers. 

It does not appear from what has yet come 
to light that the negotiations between the 
German Chancellor and the Papacy have 
hitherto proved successful. It would be greatly 
underrating the proved tenacity of both parties 
to suppose that either i is prepared to make such 
concessions as would render a satisfactory 
bargain possible. Whatever mitigation in retail 
Prince Bismarck is willing to concede as regards 
the Falk laws, he is not likely to abandon his 
resolution that the State must be recognised as 
supreme in ecclesiastical affairs within its own 
borders. On this fundamental point the 
Papacy is equally determined the other way. 


Indian journals whileloudly protesting against 
the Vernacular Press Act do not despair of the 
future. The Zndian Mirror, in publishing Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse’s remarkable Minute on the 
Bill, says:—“TIt strikes us as something strange 
that so much good and sober sense was 
absolutely lost upon the warped feelings of his 
colleagues. The Vernacular Press Act has 
been passed and essentially modified; but we 
are convinced that so long as England can 
boast of one statesman like Mr. Gladstone and 
one lawyer like Sir Arthur Hobhouse, there is 
no danger that India will be afflicted with 
continued despotism.” . 

Another somewhat scandalous sale of a 
living is just now engaging public attention. 
The cure of the souls of the wealthy people 
who attend worship at St. Paul's Church, 
St. Lenoards-on-Sea, was in the market for 
46,000. In this case the attraction is that 


the congregation is “large and influential,” and 
the offertory brings in £2,000 per annum. 
The successor of the apostles, who evidently 
“knows how to abound,” and to whom this 
living belongs, has, it appears, been in antagonism 
to the Ritualistic party, and they are not reticent. 
So, between the Church Times and the Lock, 
those who delight in scandal may obtain it in 
abundance. 

Temple Bar contributes to the supply of 
literature about our new colony a very readable 
article entitled, “‘A Fortnight in Cyprus.” 
Some interesting remarks on native manners 
and customs are made. ‘‘ The native trading 
community consists of Moslems, Jews, and 
Christians. Of these a European merchant 
can nearly always believe the first on his 
simple word; the two latter he can rarely 
credit on oath, and the harder they swear, the 
more certain one may be that they are stating 
what is not the case.” When, however, the 
Eastern Christian receives visitors in his own 
house, he does so “with a kindly courtesy, 
which Englishmen of all classes might, with 
good reason, envy.” 

In a letter toa York gentleman, Mr. Bright 
says that the drink question has become a 
political question, and ‘the unscrupulous 
political party will take care that it shall remain 
so.” The right hon. gentleman prophesies 
that the alliance between drink and the Tories 
will continue. Mr. Bright adds that he himself 
had some plan of reform on this subject in his 
mind, but there seemed yet no suitable time 
for saying anything in public about it, as foreign 
policy had filled men’s minds to the exclusion 
of all matters of home and social interest. 
With regard to the Permissive Bill, the right 
hon. gentleman condemns it as a great error. 
It is not, he says, a good bill. Men anxious 
for something to be done were forced to vote 
against it, while almost all who voted for it 
condemned it in private conversation. 

The Manchester City Council at its meeting 
last week resolved to open their libraries on 
Sunday. Accordingly the reference depart- 
ments of the six free libraries were thrown open 
to the public last Sunday afternoon. At the 
central establishment there were about 250 
readers, a number comparatively much larger 
than the average for week days considering that 
the library was open from two o’clock in the 
afternoon till nine at night, instead of from ten 
till nine, as on week days. Mr. Sutton, 
the assistant librarian, noticed the interesting 
fact that all but about a dozen of the readers 
were persons whom he did not remember 
seeing in the library before. The majority 
was almost equally composed of working men 
and clerks, but a considerable minority con- 
sisted of travellers, accountants, artists, chemists, 
and other persons of high-class occupations. 

Lord. Dartmouth’s rather silly attempt to 
give the movement of the agricultural labourers 
a flavour of Atheism by associating the names 
of its leaders with that of Mr. Bradlaugh has 
not been successful. His lordship . accused 
Mr. Arch of having on one occasion appeared 
upon the same platform as Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Assuming an agreement of opinion between 
these men upon non-theological subjects it is 
difficult to see what his lordship could make of 
the accusation if it were true. It happens, 
however, to be false. Mr. Arch was not at the 
meeting to which Lord Dartmouth referred; 
but Mr. Mitchell, another leader of the labourers, 

~ So far from being an Atheist, Mr. Mitchell 
is, it appears, an ardent Methodist; but he has 
the good sense to draw a line between politics 
and theology, and is not ashamed of having 
co-operated as a Liberal with persons who are 
utterly opposed to him in religious belief. 

Good news at last from the famine districts 
in China. Rain has fallen, and there is the 
prospect of considerable autumnal crops. What 
is now required i is to find support forthe sufferers 
till the grain is gatheredin. At the same time, 
the consular reports just published present a 
sad picture of the ravages of the famine. Seven 
millions of persons, forming seven tenths of the 
population of two of the largest provinces in 
China, Honan and Shansi, have perished. 
This is equivalent to saying that the number of 


es 


people swept away has been more than double 
the entire population of Scotland. It increases. 
our overwhelming sense of the magnitude of 
the disaster to be informed that in some places 
the famine will probably last another year, that 
the Government with its utmost efforts can 
provide no more than one day’s food in 30 for 
the surviving sufferers and that the ravages of 
pestilence are being added to those of famine. 
In the districts where the distress is most severe, 
Mr. Fraser says “the people prey upon one 
another like wild beasts.” 

The Liverpool Daily Post, writing on the 
opening of the Manchester Free Libraries on 
Sunday afternoons, does not think that the 
Manchester reform goes far enough to produce 
much beneficial change in the habits of the 
population. “It appeals almost entirely to the 
class of humble students whom the nature of 
tastes already acquired sufficiently protects from 
gross temptations. We hardly think that the 
frequenters of the free reading-room would be 
in the public-houses, even if the reading-rooms 
were shut. An open museum would attract in 
aninnocent and beneficial way a much larger 
class of ignorant and uncultivated sight-seers. 
The magic of sacred music might well be tried 
on the humblest and lowest of all, as it was 
with signal success last Good Friday in St 
George’s Hall. Why, for instance, should we 
not have every Sunday afternoon a performance 
of sacred music in that magnificent hall, and 
upon that splendid instrument, which spends. 
so large a part of the week in ignoble silence? 
Will anybody venture to affirm the corrupting 
influence, on any day of the week, of the 
Messiah and the £lijah?” 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


LESSONS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
THOMAS STARR KING. 


Ava little distance all this grandeur, all this. 
power, all this fertility, are transfigured into. 
pure beauty. There is no colour on the globe 
comparable with that which robes a mountain 
at a sufficient distance, however rugged and. 
desolate the near aspect may be. One of the 
most accurate artistic students of nature that 
has ever lived, Mr. Ruskin, tells us that one 
cannot know what tenderness of colour is, who 
has not seen the rose and purple hues ofa 
great mountain twenty miles away. Mr. 
Emerson, in an exquisite passage of poetry, 
has expressed and adorned the same fact thus— 


A score of airy miles will smooth 
Rough Monadnock to a gem. 


Move off toa distance of three score airy miles, 
when the atmosphere is favourable, and what 
glorious beauty will the line of the Sierra Nevada 
wear! I have seen the vast bulwark from 
the bank of the Sacramento in the spring, and 
once from the summit of Diablo, when they 
seemed, though on the earth, not of it. All 
their rocks, their gorges, their precipices, their 
streams, their desolate patches which the earth- 
avalanches had torn, their cliffs, their forests, 
their nooks and dells, their tortuous roads 
and their bulk and savageness reduced to 
smooth splendour of colour! First, a purple 
bar of foothills just beyond the dim edge of 
the immense prairie; then a middle slope of 
vague and tender green; and then, crowning 
all, the golden snow (gold at that distance) in 
an unceasing stretch of-two hundred miles! 
What a vision through the clear air, when we 
sweep thus the complete physiognomy of toa 
summits,—here a symmetrical peak, 


long ridge sawed into sharp spikes of i ceamy 


whiteness, and soon a huge cline 
of brilliance, showing where the 
pike leads the adventurers after si 
cannot be polished or frosted to such 
as sheathes its own tremendous dome ! Ma 
Next to the Himalaya, in 
ridge bears the most noble name of all 
mountain-chains on the globe, — 
Nevada.” And when we see it sixty n 
under clouds that mimic. its 
swells, it shows like a vision fr 
world, like the street and the wall 
Jerusalem. Only the colours a 
order, as befits the reflection — 


7 


the lonely summit with its keen pure air. 
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glory in an earthly medium. First comes 
the amethyst, midway the beryl, and on the 
heights, not at the base, the pure gold, as it 
were transparent glass. Andall this splendour 
is part of the bounty and love of God! 

But let us turn now to some of the moral 
lessons which reflection upon heights opens 
to us. 

The mass of mountains, according to geolo- 
gists, is very slight compared with the extent 
of the plain surfaces of the globe. If the 
Pyranees were levelled and spread out upon 
France, the eifect would be to make the general 
level of the country but a rod or two higher; 
and the whole matter of the Alps shovelled 
over Western Europe would raise the land only 
twenty-one and a half feet. 

Yet how would the glory of the lowlands be 
lost if the hills were not there from which the 
pastures, the gentler slopes, and the plains 
could be seen! There would be a loss not 
only of the sublimity of the mountains, but of 
the real beauty and picturesqueness of the level 


_grounds. 


The analogy of mountain heights with life 
seems to me at this point to be quite striking. 
The amount of genius in the world, in contrast 
with the vast mass of common intelligence and 
capacity, is very slight. Suppose it were possi- 
ble to distribute it into an average,—to pour it 
like pure spirit into the general liquid of lower 
grade,—the proof of mental power in the mass 
would hardly be perceptibly raised. But how 
much of the glory of life, even for the common 
intellect, depends on the few lofty geniuses of 
history! How much more value and beauty 
there is in ordinary human lot because we can 
rise to the height of a Dickens’s sympathy with 
it, and then look around upon the byways and 
into the nooks and out upon the plains of our 
nature! How much more interest there is in 
history because of the eminent appreciation of 
portions of the past we may all gain from the 
intellect and sympathetic learning of a Scott! 
What dependence we have upon minds like 
Newton and Herschell, to know anything of 
the glory of the sky, or upon Humboldt and 
Agassiz, to comprehend the science and 
grandeur of the globe! How much less 
resource and value there would be in our 
homes if it were not for our ability to go up on 
the ridges of Shakspeare’s genius, and climb, by 
‘the rich books that a few dollars will place on 
our tables, up to the elevation whence the 
historians, the artists, and the supreme thinkers 
have seen our life, and the landscape of eternal 
‘truth ! 

Pure and real genius is beneficent as 
the mountains. It invites up. God gives 
its capacity to very few. But the power of 
appreciating its work and service he gives 
to thousands of us. The highest genius 
always comes close to the mass of humanity 
and blesses it, and mentally we can all 
have a mountain-range in our life. By culti- 
vating an interest in a few good books which 
contain the results of the toil or the quintes- 
sence of the genius of some of the most gifted 
thinkers of the world, we need not live on the 
marsh and inthe mists. The slopes and ridges 
invite us. Our feet may be supported, now 
-and then, above our natural elevation, and we 
may gain new views, truer relations between 
objects, grander lights, and a wider horizon of 
mysterious beauty. By that power of reading 
which God has endowed upon you, he enables 
you to say if you will, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 

No grandeur can there be in life, no noble 
prospect can stretch out before us, unless we 
pitch the tent high up, or unless we keep the 
lofty places of our spiritual estate as peaks of 
vision for frequent visits. Socrates lived high 
up, and when he was in doubt or perplexity he 
went up higher to see how life looked from 
Paul 
lived high up, aid he walked by the sight 

d to him on the noble eminences. Jesus 
dwelt high up. We read that, at times, he 


sent the disciples away and retired into a 


_ mountain apart to pray, and when the evening 
_ was come he was there alone. The mountain 


to which he retired was inward more than 


outward. It was not only in some rare evening 
hours that he secluded himself thus. More 
than any other son of man he dwelt on the 
heights, and saw the glorious lights of God’s 
love on the plains, and the wide-arching, all- 
embracing, heaven-enbosoming nature. 

We are not to live outside the world, but in 
it, feeling its passions, working in its interests, 
striving to do our duty in its trials. And yet 
large districts of our life and feeling should be 
above the world, on the Sierra heights from 
which the world and our toil and our home 
cares and our surroundings look noble, 
precious, bathed in light. 

Believe, O soul, that art placed in this 
mysterious and glorious universe, that God 
formed thee from his Spirit for no mean 
purpose, but for a destiny nobler than thy 
highest aspirations have pointed to. Believe 
in the best thoughts and whisperings that visit 
thy heart. If thou dost catch at times some 
gleams of the divinings of charity, of the glory 
of sacrifice, of the grandeur of faith, of the 
sky-piercing power of prayer, like mountain- 
peaks jutting through fogs, or slopes afar off 
in the horizon light, believe in them with more 
enthusiasm than in the stupid dust of the 
beaten roads; make your home where they 
will inspire you, and where you can easily 
ascend their slopes, and see the world from a 
higher point, and feel the everlasting presence 
of God. Believe in them, for they are the 
mountain-principles and altar-piles of life. 
Breathe the air that is freshened on their 
heights. Drink of the streams that flow fresh 
from the channels in their sides. And in every 
season of doubt, temptation, or despair, lift up 
thine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
thy help. 

8 SS akon 
THE GOSPEL AT THE SEA-SHORE. 
V- \ 


THE sea-shore has again witnessed children’s 
services in North Wales, especially at Llandudno 


and Rhyl. As in previous years, the services 
have been held on the sands every morning 
and evening during the fine summer days, 
under the conduct of the Children’s Special 
Service Mission, London. “ony N8 

One interesting feature in these services is 
the way in which the temporary “cathedral” 
(as they rejoice to call it) is built by the 
children themselves. All the boys and girls 
(visitors) able and willing to handle a spade 
are got together at a convenient spot, and may 
be seen diligently building up a temple of sand 
in the form of a ring, which ring forms 
comfortable sittings for the youthful band of 
worshippers. 

We are glad to be able to speak more 
favourably of the general tone of these services 
this year than we did two years ago. Through- 
out both the singing and the “talking” we 
noticed a decidedly more healthy tone, the 
children. being taught to trust in the love of 
Jesus, not as heretofore chiefly in the “blood of 
the Lamb.” It is only to be expected that they 
will be taught to look to Jesus as their All, 
tacitly ignoring the God whom Jesus adored; 
but we confidently hope and trust that as they 
grow older they will adopt the religion of Jesus 
himself, and place their trust as He did in “ our 
Father who is in heaven,” looking up to Him 
as the Creator and Preserver of mankind. 

Although it is agreeable to report that blood 
and damnation were but seldom alluded to, 
yet the following story, told at one of these 
services, though addressed mainly to adults, 
shows that the fire still smoulders, though the 
flames be not in view. The preacher, a man 
of considerable education, whose undoubted 
earnestness and Christian zeal may be shown 
by the fact that we listened to him on one 
occasion, along with a numerous company, 
with an amount of patience unheard of at most 
religious services, lasting as this did over three 
hours. The preacher told of a young man 
whom he had known to have lived a somewhat 
dissolute and worthless life, seldom or never 
attending any place of worship. This man 
died rather suddenly in his (the speaker’s) 
arms, and he gave it as his belief that “ he was 


certain that young man had gone straight out 
of life into hell.” 

Young men were informed that they were 
“going straight down into eternal ruin;” 
indeed, such was the estimation of the wicked- 
ness of the rising generation that we were told 
that “nine out of ten young men were going 
the wrong way.” ‘The speaker, who bears the 
stamp of an Oxford man, referring to the asso- 
clating together of youths, said that “ boarding 
schools were not the best places in the world.” 
Again, in a tract which was handed to us, we 
stuck at the following daring threat: “ Reader, 
you shall live for ever, either in everlasting 
misery or in everlasting happiness. Are you 
certain you are prepared for Eternity ?” 

The attention of the children at these ser- 
vices is at once easily secured by the free and 
formless mode of procedure. Scarcely two 
consecutive yerses of a hymn are sung without 
interruption. ‘The conductor of the service 
will make a few*remarks apparently suggested 
by the verse just sung, and so on before or 
after every or every other verse. And even 
when the long address is given, the children 
are either questioned or asked to sing a verse; 
so that utter listlessness or indifference, which 
is so often noticed in children’s services, is 
here almost out of the question. 

It is at once both a pleasing sight and an 
elevating influence to see the little ones dressed 
in their “Sunday best,” squat on the grass in 
the Happy Valley at Llandudno on a fine 
Sunday afternoon. To hear the little band 
singing forth some of their favourite airs 
(“ There are angels hovering round,” &c.) is to 
him who has music in his soul a foretaste of 
heaven on earth. 

We ought not to omit to mention that, 
besides many hymns of a very orthodox char- 
acter, the book recently compiled and adopted 
at these services contains many of our own 
Sunday school favourites, such as ‘Kind 
Words,” “ From Greenland’s: Icy Mountains,” 
“ He leadeth me,” “ Life is real, life is earnest,” 
* Abide with me,” ‘Father, I know,” “Great 
God, and wilt thou condescend,” ‘Oh, worship 
the king,” ‘Prayer is the soul’s,” ‘Shall we 
meet,” “Whither Pilgrim,” “Ye servants of 
the Lord,” &c. 

Notwithstanding what we find to object 
against in these services, we doubt not that 
there will be at least a substratum of inward 
and spiritual grace. Ook: H. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNISM. 

New fanaticisms must take the place of the 
old, and the old must pass away. It was fore- 
ordained that Oneida Communism could not 
endure. It was based on fanaticism or per- 
fectionism. Its founder, Mr. J. H. Noyes, 
was in his way a very pious man, thoroughly 
honest and in earnest, and he made the religious 
element very prominent in the community. 
But even the institution of “criticism” could 
not keep the body homogeneous. When it 
was determined to send the young men and 
young women of the community abroad for 
education its fate was sealed. ‘The leader in a 
reported rebellion within the body is the son 
of Mr. Noyes, a young physician of much 
ability, indoctrinated in modern ideas, and who 
fails, as many of the younger men do, to reach 
his father’s rhapsodic heights. We hear of 
quite a number of secessions, and we suspect 
that a severe blow will be given to the insti- 
tution. It has been successful only because 
its leading members have been governed by a 
genuine though erratic religious principle, 
which overcame natural selfishness. If the 
faith on which it was founded is sapped, the 
institution must fail, as have so many other 
socialistic experiments. — American Paper. 


The Chicago “ Pamphlet Mission for Free- 
dom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion” 
appears on the first of this month under its 
new title of Uity—a name we like much. It 
contains an Essay by T. W. Higginson on 
“The Sympathy of Religions,” from which we 
will cull a few passages for our column of 
Thoughts, 
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USES OF ADVERSITY. 


IF none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 

I think if we were always glad 
We scarcely could be tender. 

Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 

Earth would grow cold, and miss, indeed, 
Its sw eetest consolation. 


If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 

Patience would die and hope depart 5 
Life would be disenchanted. 


OGhe Anitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
veveal its beauty and its power. 

WiLiiamM ELLERY CHANNING. 


A RELIGION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

No Il. 
WE note as a first characteristic of a religion 
for the people that it should offer them an 
open welcome. ‘They should be made to feel 
that it is really intended for them. It may 
take some time, some trouble, perhaps some 
new mode of presenting religion before we 
can secure this end. But we must first of 
all plainly have the end in view. If the 
teachers of religion and the leaders of worship 
are once quite resolved to have the people, the 
means of attracting them will assuredly be 
found. Let the prejudices of caste-religion be 
laid aside. Let there be a genuine desire to 
welcome the masses, and the wish will beget 
thoughts and plans for its own accomplish- 
ment. 

But let us put the question: Is it enough, 
for this end, that the churches should be 
thrown open on a Sunday evening? How 
shall the people know that the open door and 
the open pew are not merely the opening of a 
trap? Some stray individual inquisitively 
ventures inside. Is the opportunity afforded 
him for sitting down and listening, to be called 
a welcome? Do we actually expect that he 
will change the manner of his life and cease 
from his indifference to religion on such terms 
as these? The occasional visitants of our open 
services, with indeed a few, happy exceptions, 
must feel that what is ultimately desired is their 
joining the coterie already holding possession, 
and betaking themselves to the habits and 
customs of the place. The life and interest, 
the soul and action of a public meeting are the 
last things to be expected in connection with 
the churches of to-day. 

A temporary change for the better appears 
during the enthusiasm of a Revival. Messrs. 
Moopy and Sankey make a public appeal and 
it receives a momentary response. But the thing 
soon ends in the ordinary routine of sectional 
church-life, and the public is found amusing 
itself.as before. ‘The people, in fact, have not 
been addressed and welcomed as the people— 
only as individuals to be caught and converted 
and made into good church-adherents. 

Let it be understood that we are not now 
discussing the question as to what congrega- 
tional life should be, or whether adherence to a 
church has not a benefit of great value for 
individuals who may be persuaded to seek 
it. We only express our very firm con- 
viction that this kind of attraction is not likely 
to succeed with the masses, whose absence 
from religious worship we deplore. It has been 
tried for some two or three hundred years with 
the result, that the more our religious organisa- 


tions have become crystallised, the more have 
the people withdrawn from them. 

Let it be understood that we do not object 
to organisation. What we want to see is a well- 
organised Welcome for the People to public 
worship. Let them be welcomed as “the 
people” and a/ways as the people. Not only 
now and then to a lecture for controversial 
purposes, but regularly as the one great object 
of meeting. Public Worship is the real want, 
as we take it. 

We have said that if we were only deter- 
mined to welcome the people means of attrac- 
tion would be found. The man who is bent 
on gathering the people will naturally adopt a 
popular style. He will talk of things that 
interest them, and he will find out what 
are the things that interest them. He will 
learn that religion must be treated under 
very practical aspects if it is to keep its hold 
for any length of time. The people must find 
that it supplies an actual want in their lives. 
At present they know how to take advantage 
of it at the only time when they feel the need, 
viz., when they are going to die. They send 
for priest or parson, and so get over the 
emergency. But what good is religion to do 
them every day? What want is it to supply 
every Sunday? These are questions which 
must be answered plainly and practically by 
those who would furnish a Religion for the 
People. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


AN interesting section of the Paris Exhibition 


‘is devoted to the illustration of Anthropology. 


Varieties of the human species are exhibited 
both in skeleton and in full costume. In 
connection with this department lectures are 
delivered, and an Anthropological Congress 
has been held, all which has greviously vexed 
theclerical mind. Ontheattemptof the Clericals 
to silence the Scientists, Dr. PRESSENSE writes 
(to the Christian World): “It cannot be denied 
that the Anthropological Society, which took the 
initiative in preparing the collection, belongs, 
for the most part, to the transformation school, 
and it was certainly not without intention that 
the exhibition was made to comprise some of 
the most beautiful types of the monkey tribe, 
as though to say, ‘Behold your ancestors !’ 
It must not be forgotten, however; that this 
society includes among its members some of 
the most eminent spiritualists, such as M. de 
QUATREFAYE, Professor of the Jardin des Plantes, 
who, in his book on the unity of the human 
race, has given powerful scientific refutation to 
the materialist theory of Transformation. The 
most ardent section of French Catholicism has 
made use of this opportunity to show its faith in 
the power of the truth. La Défense Religieuse, 
a journal which is the organ of the famous 
Bishop of Orleans, DupAN Loup, and before it 
the Univers, edited by M. Vrurtiot, have 
deemed it well to address a formal denunciation 
of the Anthropological Section to the Directors 
of the Exhibition, amounting to a request that 
it might be closed as soon as possible. This 
drew from M. Krantz a reply, politely but 
cruelly ironical. How is it that this so-called 
religious party does not understand that it does 
more harm to religion by defending it in this 
way, than can be done by all the combined 
attacks of its enemies? It is constantly endea- 
vouring to hold up the ark of the Lorn by the 
help of gendarmes. It would place it under 
the protection of the police force, as a trades- 
man would his shop, so that one is tempted to 
think that it is a shop rather than a religion 
that needs such guarding. ‘That is, indeed, 
but a poor way of defending Christianity which 


seeks to shut men’s eyes to patent, incontestable 
facts. Is this not to assume that anthropolo- 
gical science is in itself hostile to religion, and 
that Christianity can only live on so long as. 
the darkness lasts, which is equivalent to saying 
that, morally, it is already dead ?” 


UNITARIAN LAMENTATIONS, 


WE were not surprised to be informed by an 
orthodox journal, the Christian Signal, that 
there are Unitarians who are given to the 
uttering of lamentations, though +we were 
hardly prepared to find ourselves quoted 
among Jeremiahs. [By the by, was Jeremiah 
orthodox ?]. The “ desponding cry ” of which 
the Unitarian Herald is accused, appears in 
what the .Srgna/ is pleased to call “a curious 
paragraph ” on which it congratulates Cardifi— 
viz., our correspondent’s proposal that a New 
Cause should be founded there. Here it is, 
as reproduced by our contemporary :— 

A New Cavuse.—A correspondent writes: “I have- 
always felt an interest in the cause of Unitarianism, and 
I therefore want (by this letter) to set the stone rolling. 
Perhaps you are not aware that we have in this flourish- 
ing town all sects and creeds but the one needful, viz., 
a Unitarian cause. The population exceeds 70,000, 
and surely there are sufficient Unitarians to start a 
cause. If you will kindly allow this to appear it may 
stir up some moneyed friends to action, and I am quite 
prepared to give my mite towards such a good object.” 

Now we should like to know what is “curious” 
in this, and why it is called a ‘“ desponding 
cry” and placed among “ Unitarian Lamenta- 
tions.” The Szgnal goes on to say: ‘We 
rejoice to doubt whether Unitarianism has any 
outlook among the people of Wales, who are: 
loyal and ardent in their attachment to the 
glorious doctrines of Evangelical faith.” The 
Signalmay ‘doubt,” but we do not despond. 
Nay we can assure the Szgva/ that, so far from 
uttering lamentations, we have only to express 
our great satisfaction at the general progress of 
all the churches in whom our contemporary 
takes an interest towards the glorious doctrines 
held by Unitarians, which are somewhat nearer 
the doctrines of the Evangelists than are those 
of the “‘ Evangelicals.” 

The Signal also expresses “ unfeigned assur- 
ances of pleasure” on receiving tidings from 
America that Unitarianism makes very feeble 
progress in numbers. ‘ Dr. J. F. WarRg, one 
of its leading ministers,’ says the Signal, 
laments thus :— 

‘“Wanted an enthusiasm.” Where? ‘‘In the Unitarian 
denomination.” We have a past that we honour; a 
present we have a respect for; a future just as full of 
hope and promise at least, as that of any body of 
Christians. Everything that man sets down as 
the condition of success is ours—prestige, position, 
wealth, character, influence, hope, brain, hearts, lives. 
The record is every way in our favour. And yet there ~ 
is somehow an indescribable feeling of halt. We don’t 
feel progress. We don’t see action. We don’t realise 
growth, 

We understand that a complaint very much 
the same as Dr. Warr’s is to be heard in most. 
of the churches at the present day. From 
some points of view we find encouragement, 
from others we see that religion obtains too 
little of men’s activities. But to counter- 
balance the above passage, though it is far 
from being merely a “desponding cry,” we 
shall present the .Sizgza/ with another, just 
come to hand. This is an utterance of the Rey. 
CuarLes AMES, the Editor of the . Christian 
Register, and is quoted by a writer in Unity in 
reply to “the frequent croakings and fault- 
finding with the incoming generation of liberal 
clergymen on the part of our older ministers 
and laymen.” Says Mr. AMES— 

The young ministers of the Unitarian denomination 
are the finest lot of men, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually, the liberal church has ever had in its | 
More pure, earnest, talented, and devout wo 
cause can desire for itself. They are the 
of Unitarianism, but of the Church Universal. 
only fear I ever have for them is that they may are 
too anxious, too impatient, in their ambitions and- 


eagerness for service, and sogattain to a superficial: 
success instead of a slow, sof sad enduring earth 


in character and ability. 

We are happy to be able to say that the 
older ministers and laymen of our acquair 
are not croakers or fault-finders tow: 
younger brethren; but, on the contr: 


their genial friends and advisers, " 
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AN ANTI-VATICAN LEAGUE. majority of recorded instances they have proved a SOUTH SHIELDS. 
fruitful sources of party spirit and personal ran- WELCOME TO REV. R. C. SMITH. 


An “ Ex-Roman Catholic Priest,” our friend the 
Rey. R. R. SurFrrELD, concludes his articles on 
“Neo-Catholicism and Morality” in the Sep- 
tember number of the /JVesleyan Methodist 
Magazine. In powerful tones the writer calls 
on his readers to mourn over the youth who 
learns science and truth and justice under the 
leaden sceptre of the infallible Papacy. ‘‘One 
man reveals the heavens, and he is accursed; 
another man reveals the round earth, and he 
is accursed; another man reveals man’s body, 
and even he is accursed.” ‘The present temper 
of the world will not allow of “ persecution” in 
the old way, but Mr. SUFFIELD raises a warning 
voice against the subtlety with which Papal 
advocates strive to bewilder us on that subject. 
“The Pope,” he says, “is determined to be 
the absolute monarch of all Roman Catholics 
wherever they may be, and is determined that 
they shall contend also for his temporal 
soveretznty over a portion of the Italian king- 
dom. ‘The last Pope strove to accomplish 
these objects with reckless honest outspoken- 
ness ; the present Pope will strive for the same 
in a manner more politic and reticent, and 
therefore more dangerous and more effectual.” 

In order to raise an effective opposition to 
the dangerous pretentions of the Ultramon- 
tane party, Mr. SuFFIELD proposes the forma- 
tion of an Anti-Vatican League :—“ It should 
consist of calm, thoughtful, earnest, virtuous, 
cultured, religious-minded men and women ; 
it should embrace representatives of all the 
Protestant denominations, also the Anglican, 
‘Old Catholic’ and ‘ Greek Orthodox; it should 
specially invite the co-operation of ex-Catholics, 
as also of any ‘Liberal Catholics,’ opposed to 
the Papal claims, but not yet determined as to 
their own future religious position. The object 
of the League should be: 1. To consider how 
to meet the recent developments of the Papal 
power, so as best to protect our independence, 
dignity, honour, and consistency in the State, 
the family andthe individual. 2. To circulate 
acalm, thoughtful, accurate literature where- 
with to enlighten and guide the public mind. 
3. To afford a rallying point for ex-Catholics, 
and to enable them to compare their experi- 
ences and the expression of their religious 
needs in the presence of those who would 
otherwise be too ignorant of facts to be able to 
advise or act with wisdom.” 


—~>- - 

“IS IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP 

(OND IE 

ON Thursday evening week a debate, arranged 
to extend over two nights, was commenced in the 
Co-operative Hall, Listergate, Nottingham, the 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., taking the affirmative 
in respect of the above proposition, which was 
impugned by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, of London. 
The proceedings were appointed to begin at eight 
o’clock, but by half-past seven o’clock the large 
room was crowded to its utmost capacity. Mr. 
G. B. Rothera, who presided, explained the 
reasons which had induced him to come forward 
in such a manner upon the present occasion. 
The question was a question, he took it, as between 
theism and anti-theism. The debate then fol- 
lowed, which is to be printed and published 
verbatim; we therefore defer any notice of it 
until the authorised report appears. At the 
second meeting, on Friday evening, Mr. G. B. 
Rothera occupied the chair again, and in opening 
the proceedings expressed his gratification at the 
excellent temper and-high tone of the debate of 
the previous evening, saying he was pleased to 
see the earnest sustained and intelligent attention 
of the audience on that occasion. There were 
those who looked upon such discussions as these 
as dangerous and irreverent—he did not share in 
that opinion. There was an intelligence abroad 
that no longer permitted men to accept their 
beliefs on mere authority, but compelled them 
to find reasons for the faith that was in them. In 
this respect he could not but think that such dis- 
cussions as that of last evening could not fail to 
_ be useful. The first requisite of religion was that 
it should be true; fear of the results of investi- 
_ gation should deter no man from inquiry, for the 
result in any case was gain, emancipation from 
delusion, or increase of assurance. That which 
was true in religion could not be shaken, that 
which was false no one would desire to preserve. 
The High Pavement Chronicle, for September, 
has the following remarks: “Theological debates 
have an evil name, and justly so; for in the great 


cour; while the seeming purpose of the debaters 
has been to glorify themselves rather than their 
respective causes. But this affords no proof that 
a discussion conducted with good temper and 
with personal humility may not be a great help 
and enlightenment to those who are feeling their 
way towards truth. Probably, the living voice 
may often put a religious experience with a force 
that will strike home to some hearts far more 
surely than the force of mere printed words; at 
any rate, the refusal to champion, on a public 
platform, truths that a man cherishes, is as grave 
a responsibility as the undertaking. 

But it is said that in the extreme case of 
Atheism v. Theism, the devout and undoubting 
theist who may be present is exposed to the 
shock and peril of having the atheistic argument 
hurled at the fortress of his faith with all its 
terrible power. For our own part, we believe 
that it is futile to keep Faith hedged in from all 
assault; and that our Belief can only then become 
thoroughly healthy and hardy when it has been 
fairly confronted with the phalanxes of Unbelief. 
That there will be pain to many, we do not doubt, 
in this experience—perhaps bewilderment; but 
the pain and the bewilderment are on the path 
towards a still further and more profound 
assurance. 

What the good or ill of the debate just con- 
cluded between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Armstrong 
may be, it is not for us to judge—nor, we think, 
for any other. It is certain that some superficial 
result, not the most pleasant, will be evident at 
once, while the good, whatever be its measure, 
will be hidden away in secret hearts and not be 
manifest. But it must be remembered that, not 
the decided atheists, but the multitudes who waver 
and dare not quite trust themselves to believe in 


the Divine goodness and beauty that compasses 


them all around, are the most likely to have 
received some light, and that it was solely in the 
hope of helping them that—from one side, at 
least—the heavy task of this debate was under- 
taken, 


> 


AN EPISCOPAL ELECTION AFTER 
PRIMITIVE CUSTOM. 
Dr. PAKENHAM WatsH, Dean of Cashel, 
has been elected to the united see of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin. The present constitution 
of the Irish Church requires the election of a 
bishop to be made by both clergy and laity, 
each of them voting separately by “orders.” 
A majority of two-thirds of both orders is 
requisite ; and in the event ofa failure to satisfy 
this condition, the election falls into the hands 
of the Bench of Bishops. At the election the 
Archbishop of Dublin presided, and con- 
gratulated the Synod on the fact that their 
work had been successfully accomplished, 
without the slightest tinge of heat or passion. 
The Manchester Examiner is struck with the 
quiet reversion of the Irish Episcopal Church 
to the custom of primitive times, and says: 
“We do not suppose that in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic days the clergy and the laity voted 
by orders. Indeed, the earliest officers of the 
Church seemed to be very careless about their 
orders—most likely because they thought that 
the officer existed for the sake of the people 
rather than the people for the sake of the officer. 
But putting aside these superficial differences, 
the principle of the thing seems, at the heart of 
it, to be essentially the same.” 
oe 

The growing custom of putting the choir at 
the pulpit-end of the church has the very serious 
drawback that it prevents a man from turning 
round and looking up at the organ in a critical 
manner just before the contribution-plate 
approaches his pew. 

Addressing his students the other day, Mr. 
Spurgeon told a good story “to illustrate the 
need of preachers being attractive. ‘When I 
was in Arran, quite recently,” said Mr. Spurgeon, 
“T heard of a minister who preached ina certain 
church, and, at the close of the service, was 
strongly urged to promise for a future supply, 
the collection after his sermon having been 
unusually large. ‘Dear me,’ said the minister, 
with becoming pride, ‘what might your ordinary 
collection amount to?’ ‘Last Sunday it was 
twopence-halfpenny.’ ‘What is it to-day, then?’ 
asked the minister, expecting to hear a large 
sum. ‘Eightpence-halfpenny,’ was the reply. 
‘Woe is me,’ moaned the minister within 
himself, ‘for I gave the saxpence myself,’ ” 


ON Sunday week special sermons at the Unity Church 
were preached in the morning and evening by the Rev, 
J. C. Street, of Belfast, and in the afternoon, by the 
newly appointed minister, the Rev. R. C. Smith. The 
congregation was good, especially in the evening, and 
the collections exceeded the amount of any previous 
occasion. 

On Monday a public tea and meeting were held to 
welcome the Rev. R. C. Smith, Mr. DRrypeEn pre- 
sided over the meeting, which was both numerous and 
influential, the church being well filled, not only by 
members of the congregation, but by friends from New- 
castle, Sunderland, Barnard Castle, &c. Among those 
present were:—The Revs. J. C. Street, W. L. Spenser, 
T. W. Stoddart. B.A.,. W. J. Taylor, R. C. Smith, 
and J. G. Slater; Messrs. Hornby, Waller, Clephan, 
Lucas, Watson, J. H. Thompson, Geo. Lucas (Sun- 
derland), J. Glendinning (Newcastle), Wm. Spoor, 
J. W. Mawson (Gateshead), and J. Banbridge. 

Letters of apology were read from the Rev. Alfred 
Payne, of Newcastle, who is now in Switzerland, and 
who expressed his deep regret at not being able to be 
present; from the Revs. T. Elliott, of Sunderland; T. 
Leyland, of Burnley; E. Turland, of Ainsworth; and 
other gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had a great pleasure in pre- 
siding over such a numerous and influential and intelli- 
gent meeting. He asked them to carry their minds 
back to about eight years ago, when they commenced 
the work of spreading Unitarianism in South Shields. 
They then had the Rev. J. C. Street among them, and 
he gave them some lectures with such success that 
induced them to form a committee, with Dr. Liinge at 
their head. After the committee was formed the friends 
commenced to hold regular services in a small room in 
the then Mechanics’ Institute. They did not dream 
then that they would so soon be able to build a church 
of their own. He remembered at that time that they 
could not sometimes manage to raise a hymn. On one 
occasion when they had their old friend Mr. Hopkirk 
preaching, they had to content themselves with reading 
the hymns. (Laughter.) However, they persevered, 
and by and bye they got the Rev. T. Leyland, and 
under his guidance and teaching they got on better and 
progressed, until to-day they possessed the church in 
which they were now assembled, free from debt, and 
they had also a harmonium of their own, and very 
good singing. (Loud applause.) When he looked 
back upon the past and compared their condition then 
with their present circumstances, he considered they 
had progressed very well indeed. In fact he did not 
think any congregation had made better progress in the 
time than they had in South Shields. (Hear, hear.) 
He must not omit to mention that their kind friends in 
Newcastle and Sunderland had helped them very much; 
to them and to their kind friend Mr. Street, who 
was ever ready to aid the cause in South Shields, 
they were much indebted for the great progress 
Unitarianism had made in the district. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) In conclusion he would only remark 
that what they all desired and laboured for was to see 
the progress of free religion—such a religion as the Rev. 
Mr. Street told them about on Sunday night. They 
wanted to see the grand principles of true religious 
liberty become the principles of every man in South 
Shields. 

Mr. T.. Hornby said he had been deputed by the 
committee of the church to give a hearty welcome to the 
Rev. R. C. Smith, and though he would rather the 
selection had fallen upon one more adyanced in years, 
he must say that no one would feel more pleasure than 
he did in bidding their new minister welcome among 
them. He had felt great interest in to-day’s proceed- 
ings. They had all looked forward to to-day witha 
considerable amount of anxiety and great hope, and 
they could not but be gratified at the large attendance 
of their friends and the kindly feelings that prevailed on 
all sides. (Hear, hear.) He believed in asking the 
Rev. R. C. Smith to come to South Shields the com- 
mittee and the congregation had exercised a wise judg- 
ment. They had not had any ministers preaching as 
candidates. They merely invited Mr. Smith to preach 
for a couple of Sundays, and so satisfied were the con- 
gregation with those services that they asked him to 
become their minister—(applause)—and ever since the 
appointment was madeall the members of the congregation 
that he (Mr. Hornby) had come in contact with had 
expressed themselves highly pleased, and with every 
reason. (Hear, hear.) When the late minister, the 
Rey. W. J. Taylor, sent in his resignation, grave doubts 
were expressed by some of the members of the com- 
mittee as to what was to be done in the future, and 
many of the congregation were very despondent as to 
the position of the church, and did not see how they 
were to get another gentleman to fill the pulpit. Others 
however were not so dejected, and after going among 
themembers of the congregation, the committee received 
such promises of support that they were able to go to 
the Northumberland and Durham Missionary Associa- 
tion and tell them what the congregation were able to 
do. The Association recognising the promised addi- 
tional efforts of the congregation, responded in sucha 
manner that the committee of Unity Church felt them- 
selves in a position to invite ministers to come and 
preach to them. (Hear, hear.) While in conversation 
yesterday with a friend connected with a neighbouring 
congregation, he (the speaker) had been told of the 
struggles that his friend’s congregation had endured 
during the past twenty-five years, and was told that at 
one of the services only two hearers were present. 
Such had never been the case at Shields, and remem- 
bering that they had been established only seven 
years and a half, and that with the help of out- 
side friends they had built a church and paid for it— 
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every halfpenny—and that they had already got through 
two ministers—(laughter)—he thought they were getting 
on immensely. (Laughter.) Well, the new minister 
they had got was the right man in the right place— 
(hear, hear)—and he believed success lay before the 
Unitarian Church of South Shields. (Applause.) He 
felt confident that the people connected with the 
church would rally round their new minister, so as to 
make the voice of Unitarianism heard in South Shields. 
(Applause.) Tie would conclude by offering, on behalf 
ofthe congregation, a welcome to Mr. Smith, and in 
doing so he welcomed him to their houses and hearths, 
where he knew Mr. Smith would join in their joys and 
share in their sorrows. (Hear, hear, andapplause.) In 
welcoming Mr. Smith to the pulpit of Unity Church it 
was his pleasure to welcome him to a pulpit without a 
creed, whether old or newly invented. Mr. Smith was 
at liberty to speak whatever came into his mind and heart, 
believing as they did that there come from God daily reve- 
lations of his will and his desire in respect to man. It was 
to a pulpit such as this that he had the honour and 
privilege to welcome him. In conclusion, turning to 
Mr. Smith, the speaker said : On behalf of the members 
of the congregation I give you a hearty shake of the 
hands as a token of friendship, and I trust that the day 
is far distant when the ties connected with this day will 
be severed. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. F. M. WALLER briefly seconded the welcome 
on behalf of the congregation. 

Mr. Robert Myers, on behalfof the Sunday school, 
also gave a welcome to the Rey. R. C. Smith. 

Mr. JosEPH CLEPHAN, president of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Unitarian Missionary Association, 
expressed the pleasure it gave him to welcome Mr. 
Smith into the district. He was pleased to see such an 
excellent and successful meeting, and to see his 
old friend Mr. Street present. There was an appro- 
priateness in inviting Mr. Street to take part in these 
welcome meetings, seeing that he might be termed the 
father of the church of Shields. (Hear, hear.) Having 
referred to the labours of the preceding ministers of the 
church, he remarked that Mr. Smith commenced his 
labours under greater advantages than did his prede- 
cessors, inasmuch as their pretty and commodious 
church was free from debt, and he had nothing to do 
but consecrate his energies to building up a strong and 
self-supporting church. He urged upon the members 
of the congregation to support Mr. Smith by attending 
. the services every Sunday and joining him in carrying 
out the work of the church and concluded by again 
giving a hearty welcome to Mr. Smith and wishing him 
every snccess. 

The Revs. W. J. TAyLor and W. L. SPENSER, on 
behalf of the ministers of the district, joined in the 
welcome of the meeting and wished Mr. Smith every 
success. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET, of Belfast, who was received 
with hearty applause, said: I have been asked to deliver 
a charge to the congregation of South Shields as weil as 
a charge to your new minister. In the first place I 
will speak to the congregation. You have invited to 
your midst a minister, and by that invitation you mean 
that you believe that religion is a necessity of human 
life, and that you think it is desirable there should be 
labouring amongst you one whose whole energy and 
thought and power shall be devoted to your service. 
That is the meaning of your invitation. Now I want 
you to remember that by giving such an invitation 
you have taken upon yourselves a grave responsibility— 
you have to sustain your minister. I do not merely 
mean in the sense of money—though that must never 
be forgotten, for a minister could not live upon air— 
but I mean something more than that, namely, that 
you shall sustain him by your earnest work, by your 
cordial welcomes, by your steady fidelity to your prin- 
ciples, by your desire to train up your children in 
holiness, and by your determination never to let your 
minister standalone, but that you, standing by his side, 
will make him feel that in these great fields of God’s 
industry there are men and women true to the same 
religion as himself who will not shrink from the respon- 
sibility that is laid upon them. (Hear, hear.) Your 
invitation means that ifthere had been any slight differ- 
ences amongst you in any way whatever, that in this 
new minister and in this new work you will forget your 
little differences, and in the spirit of God, and in the 
spirit of Christ you will be a united people, and let 
your minister see that you are united with him in the 
fellowship of the spirit of God. By your invitation you 
mean one thing more, that should your minister prove 
unfaithful—as I know he will not—that should your 
minister or any other minister, prove to be unfaithful, 
that you knowing the truth (which is so precious), 
haying lived for it so long, you will not be faint-hearted, 
but believe and act upon it that the church is not the 
church of the minister, that the church is not bound up 
in any one individual, but that the church is the 
accumulated spiritual life af the people. (Hear, hear.) 
I won’t say more to you. To you, Mr. Smith, I say 
with equal earnestness and with equally the spirit of 
consecration: You have accepted the invitation to this 
ministry, and in doing_so you have accepted itas under- 
standing that you are to be a minister of religion—you 
won't forget that. You will have many difficulties— 
public and private—but you will not, I dare say, shrink 
from any responsibility in connection with the great 
public questions which sometimes agitate the com- 
munity, and you will not forget you have accepted 
the office of a minister of religion—that religion which 
deals with the grandest, brightest, and dearest part of 
human nature—you will remember that your life, which 
you consecrated some time ago to the work, is to 
be consecrated anew, and you will give to the 
ministry of South Shields the best fruits of head and 
heart and soul, and you will be absorbed in your 
work, remembering that it is the dearest work a 


man can engage in this earth; will 
also remember that 
not stand by youas I have told them they should, 
or should they even become faint-hearted, that 
upon your own shoulders is laid the solemn respon- 
sibility of working on in season and out of season, and 
that you will endeavour to make the dry bones live— 
for upon your shoulders is laid the responsibility of 
speaking the quickening word, even when all seems to 
be dead. If your congregation should prove faithless 
to you, you are to remember that you should be proved 
faithful among the faithless; and I have no doubt that 
you will find that, at the lowest, it is only the ebb of the 
tide of spiritual life, and that it will be followed bya 
great flood of spiritual life and power which will build 
up your church, and which will build up yourself. I 
hope you will go in and out among your people, 
and know them in their homes, and also make their 
children love you, for out of them shall come a great 
church. You should also be a father to the fatherless, 
and be in the true spiritual sense a husband to the 
widow, and likewise be to your congregation a living 
inspiration and a living example of holiness ; and, 
although you may not reap any material reward, you 
will haye the high satisfaction within you of having done 
your duty. One word more. I have known you asa 
fellow-worker. I have stood by your side in the open 
street, preaching to the people the gospel of everlasting 
truth. I have gone with you into many a humble cot- 
tage, and joined you in services among thirty or forty 
men and women who have just come from the factory; 
and I have also rejoiced with you at the cottage fireside, 
and joined with you in Christian worship. To you is the 
honour and distinction of having to a large extent 
inaugurated a work like this, to which I have alluded, 
in a northern city of Ireland—namely, Belfast. Now 
I want you not to forget that you can speak in the open 
air, and that you can address numbers of people ; also 
that you can go to the fireside of people who wili not at 
present come to church. [I trust, sir, that you will not 
forget that you can do these things. You will, there- 
fore, knowing the friendship I entertain for you, and 
the respect I have for your character, cordially and 
cheerfully receive from me the injunction to go to your 
work as a true man, and do it in a true spirit, letting 
your life be an illustration of the principles of religion, 
and may God: give you your reward. (Applause.) 

The Rev. R. C. SmiruH, who was received with 
acclamation, said it was one of the most difficult duties 
he had to perform to return thanks when he felt not 
only that his heart was so full, but that the expressions 
of cordial welcome which had been given utterance to 
respecting himself were so real, hearty, and sincere. 
In the first place, he had to thank the Rev. Mr. Street 
for his presence there that evening. He had on previous 
occasions felt the cheering influence of his presence, 
and the advantage of the hearty grasp of his hand. To 
those kind friends who had also spoken cheering words 
of welcome he had to return his most sincere thanks, 
and he must say that since the first day he came to 
Shields he had received the greatest possible kindness. 
Upon his first arrival in the town there was only one 
face with which he was familiar, and the cordial reception 
he had met with from that gentleman and his family 
was but a sample of the kindness he had since experi- 
enced during his hitherto brief sojourn among them. 
Mr. Smith alluded to the several gentlemen who had 
publicly given him a welcome as the minister of that 
church; and in speaking of Mr. Joseph Clephan, 
president of the Northumberland and Durham Mis- 
sionary Association, said he hoped that in due time the 
Unity Church at South Shields would become so pros- 
perous as to obviate the necessity of assistance therefrom. 
Mr. Smith then proceeded to address a few observations 
to the congregation, and said he hoped that they would 
be regular in their attendance upon Divine worship, 
and that it would be their endeavour to make the 
church a power for good in the town of South Shields. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. DowNEyY moved a vote of thanks to the ministers 
and lay visitors from a distance, and expressed the 
pleasure which the congregation felt in having their 
countenance and support. 

Mr. Wm. Horny, in seconding the resolution, said 
he joined in the hearty welcome that had been given to 
the new minister, and hoped that all the members 
would pledge themselves, as he himself had done, to 
be at the church every Sunday morning and night five 
minutes before the service commenced. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
and applause.) 

The Rey. J. G. SLATER (Mossley), Mr. JAMES 
Warson (Newcastle), and the Rev. T. W. Stoppart, 
B.A. (Stockton), responded in warm and appropriate 
terms. 

Mr. T. HornsBy moved, and Mr. HANEs seconded, 
that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the Rev. 
J. C. Street for his services on the previous day, which 
was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. STREET responded, and expressed the pleasure 
it gave him always to come to Shields, and the special 
gratification it had given him to be present on that 
occasion. 

Thanks to the ladies and to the chairman, followed 
by a hymn and benediction, brought to a close one of 
the most successful meetings in the history of the 
South Shields Unitarian cause. 

OS SS 

MossLry.—On Sunday afternoon, September 8th, 
the fourth annual service of song’was held in the Free 
Christian Church, Stamford Road. A miscellaneous 
selection of pieces was very effectively rendered by a 
number of the scholars, assisted by the chapel choir, 
and under the leadership of Mr. Robert Schofield. 
The connective readings and an address were given by 
the minister, the Rev. J. G. Slater. There was a large 
congregation. ; 
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SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


MR. PAGE HOPPS ON THE BIBLE AND MODERN 
THEOLOGY. 
Tue annual meeting of this Association was held at 
Newport (Isle of Wight) on Friday week, and was 
attended by a numerous gathering of ministers and 
members. At eleven o’clock there was a service in the 
High-street chapel, and the annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, who founded 
a powerful discourse on the text John xvi., 12—‘I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now,” taken in connection with the words 
of the Poet Laureate, ‘‘The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, and God fulfils Himself in many ways.’ 
The preacher remarked that one of the conclusions most 
surely resultive from the thought of the past twenty-five 
years was that it was quite impossible so to narrow 
God’s revelation as to limit it to any past age, to any 
dead persons, or to any finished works. In fact, what 
they called God’s revelation was really man’s discovery, 
and when they said this it must always be seriously 
urged at present that this was not the language of reli- 
gious revolt, but the latest language of intense religious 
reverence. The old and new Testaments, long believed 
to be the full and final revelation of God to man, were 
now seen to be precious records of the ancient religious 
musings and aspirations on the part of one member of 
the great human family. The Bible was not €ven con- 
sistent with itself. It would be wonderful and unnatural 
if it were, and as unfortunate as unnatural and wonderful. 
In it they had a marvellous variety of lights and shades, 
beginning with the composite work called the Book of 
Genesis, and ending with the mystical rhapsody called 
the revelations of John, They should expect that the 
pictures of God there presented should at least be con- 
sistent one with another, but they were hopelessly at 
variance. The ideas concerning man—the views of 
different writers respecting the future life—vyaried from 
age to age, and the Book, remarkable for so many 
things, was remarkable for nothing so much as its 
striking contrasts and suggestive inconsistencies. Each 
writer reflected the leading features of the thought of 
his age, or recorded his own fleeting ideas. Each frag- 
ment was interesting and valuable, if rightly used, and 
if there was any fragment utterly untrue, utterly un- 
scientific, utterly unmoral, it, too, was intensely inter- 
esting and instructive, and could not be spared; but 
none of these fragments, nor all of them, put together 
how they liked, could be called a final revelation from 
the Most High God. We must do, the preacher 
continued, and religious reverence and fidelity compel 
us to do, what those writers did for themselves, and 
what he believed, if they were here and could speak, 
they would beseech us to do—use our own judgments, 
question our own hearts; observe, reflect, experiment, 
and lifting up our living hearts to God find what they 
found, in their measure, light according to their need or 
their power to receive. Here there were three words 
which at once rose to their lips indicating the great 
objects of their search—God, man, eternity. It wasa 
simple matter of fact that the thoughts of men and 
women did change from age to age. Beginning with 
the savage, the preacher traced the varying conceptions 
of the deity which had obtained in past ages, and, 
remarking that poor and low conceptions of God sur- 
vived even now in the Christian church, he added it 
was one of the great necessities of the age that they 
should get rid of these imperfect and degrading views 
of the deity. The long processes of the past would help 
them to do so, In the first place, they must see that 
he was one. This was in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and the tendency of science on every hand. 
We inferred one God for the simple reason that we had 
no room for another. Hence, also, we had gradually 
lost faith in an almost omnipotent Satan, not only 
because we disliked him, but because there was no room 
for him. From this we passed on to the second great 
truth that God was ever present in creation, and this 
again was a thought that was the product of and was in 
harmony with the spirit of the new time. It was to be 
regretted that in casting aside old-world traditions on 
this subject so many either gave up faith in God alto- 
gether or contented themselves with a yague pantheism 
which saw no difference between God and the works of 
God. For this orthodoxy was mainly to blame, for 
having bound up the two so closely together. Passing 
on to a consideration of the third trath—the unchange- 
ableness of God—the preacher remarked that the God 
of the Old Testament was not unchangeable. On the 
contrary, he was exceedingly fickle, and even in our 
own day there was a survival of this in the Christi 
church, as witness the prayers for rain, or 


weather, or the crying out to God against the cattle 
plague or the illness of a prince. This indication as to — 


the state of the public mind as regarded the 
Creator of the world showed how much yet had 
done to deliver us from Paganism and to bring» 
rational and real reverential religion. God gc 
us, not by caprice, but by law. He had : 
ordained that as we sowed so should we 1 
laws, prompted by eternal goodness, w 

eternal stedfastness, This led to the 
God was impartial. The Old Testan 
mythologies represented the dei 
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might stand at the head of a th 
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different from divine partiality or caprice, and they 
could be explained as beautiful and blessed necessities. 
The fifth truth was that God was as just and generous 
as he was mighty, and once more this was a modern 
idea. The God of the old mythologies was always 
strong enough, but seldom just or generous. The God 
of the Old Testament loved those who loved him. He 
cast off those who rejected him, and punished to the 
third and fourth generations. He was a jealous God— 
a man of war, who shook his glittering spear, laughed 
at the poor creatures who rebelled against him, and 
crushed them with his thunderbolts or consumed them 
with the fires of his wrath. This degrading idea of 
God survived in the doctrine of eternal torments—a 
doctrine which had its root in a very ancient piece of 
savagery in men’s conceptions of the deity. This doc- 
trine of eternal torments was notoriously out of harmony 
with the spirit of the age, and the fire was alight in all 
the churches that would burn it out. For very sufficient 
reasons, pain and sorrow and sin might be allowed to 
exist here, but the eternal existence of them, if decreed 
by God, would be an eternal blot upon his honour and 
his name. This was the very ground for rejecting and 
denying the doctrine of eternal torments, and this view 
would ultimately put out the everlasting fires of hell, 
and destroy the horrible belief in the eternal implaca- 
bility of a good, and just, and gracious God. Proceeding 
to speak of man and his destiny, the preacher said it 
was strange that man, who had learned to analyse the 
atmosphere of the sun and to measure the diameters of 
the stars, had never been able to comprehend himself; 
but if they at once perceived that he was neither a fallen 
God nor a hopeless beast, they would arrive at the first 
great truth—that man was the noblest creature of God, 
on a pilgrimage, and in process of development. This 
was one of the grandest products of the spirit of this age. 
Man had been hitherto regarded as a fallen creature 
who, beginning his being perfectly noble, wise, and 
pure, fell into infinite disgrace and miserable bondage, 
so that he was now a wreck to be somehow saved, and 
not an imperfect creature to be naturally and harmo- 
niously developed. From right views of God would 
grow tne great truth that man’s failures, struggles, pain, 
were all educational or remedial. There was no chance, 
no accident, no ultimate misery in it. Once these pains 
and struggles were regarded as memorials of an ancient 
curse, and even work, man’s honest toil was looked 
upon as part of that curse. We were now learning that 
life was a great education—that every pain we suffered 
had its beautiful uses. God had us all at school, and 
the great Master was teaching us to think, not planning 
to save us the trouble of thinking, which would be the 
most deplorable thing. He could do for us. It was 
plain that but for struggles, and pains, and experiments, 
and failures, and defeats, God could never have reared 
a race of educated men. Puppets he might have reared, 
machines he might have constructed, receptacles for 
indolent and unappreciated pleasures he might have 
made—but men and women, never! Closely connected 
with this was the thought that man, as a creature or 
cnild of God, had a claim upon the eternal justice and 
goodwill of God. This was a thought that was not 
properly insisted upon. If man was God’s creature, 
made to be developed through an orderly process of 
education, he had a claim on God’s eternal justice and 
goodwill. We had had no choice in the matter, but 
were here altogether independent of any volition of our 
own, and he felt that we had a right to demand good- 
will and generosity for ever and for ever from the Being 
who placed us here, whether we liked it or not. This 
led him to the last of the three subjects they were dis- 
cussing—the future life—and if what he had said was true, 
here was a rock standing on which the outlook should be 
steady and clear into the future life. Quoting from 
Emerson, he said the indestructible spirit of man, at what 
was called death, passed into the spirit world where all 
real things are, all deathless energies, all vital essences, 
yea, the mighty God himself. This was the world of 
shadows—that the world of eternal realities. No 
violent change passed over man at what we called 


death. In fact, the man began there as he left off here, 


rid of the body, thank God; but retaining all that 
belonged to the spirit. Purity or impurity, love or 
hate, wisdom or foolishness, the education of this life 
would be continued in that; and this suggested the last 
thought, that the future life would be one of education, 
as this had been—a life of change, of struggle, a life, 
perhaps, more or less of disappointment, but a life of 
Ser and of ever beautiful and brightening hope. 

is made an end of the fearful superstition, the 
horrible cruelty of the thought that at death the miser- 
able condition of the lost would be fixed for ever and 
eyer, or that they would go to heaven and be at once as 
bright and beautiful as they could wish for ever and 
ever. Having quoted from Charlotte Bronté, whose 
view of the future life was, he said, as free from base- 
less and horrid superstition as from mere speculation, 


_ the preacher asked if what he had endeavoured to put 


before them was not all they wanted for a working faith 
to live by and to die by, and was it not. their sacred 
mission to make these things known? Let them not 
int because they progressed no faster. We should 
, and our places be taken by others, A thousand 
as one day in the purposes of the Eternal. 
id doubt that these things would live who 

the living God, and who could doubt that 


ultimately work all things in this poor world 
could bear it, and after the purposes of 
1 and unchanging will? 
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The CHAIRMAN called on the Rey. B. L. Green, the 
founder of the feast and their hospitable host, to read 
letters from absent friends. These included a letter 
from the President of the Association (the Rev. H. 
Hawkes, B.A., F.L.S.), who expressed a wish to retire 
from the presidency, as he was not able to work as he 
had done before; from Mr. Robert Pinnock, lige 
absent in Switzerland; Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, also 
in Switzerland; Mr. G. S. Coxwell, of Southampton; 
Rev. W. Agar, of Poole; Rev. J. W. Smith, lately 
settled at Ringwood; Mr. Henry Pinnock, J.P., in 
London; Mr. B. K. Spencer, Southampton; and Rey. 
W. Clarke, of Guildford. 

Mr. JAMES SHEPARD (Southampton), the treasurer, 
submitted his report, which showed a balance in hand 
of £34. 9s. 8d. 

The Rey. D. Amos (Southampton) réad the report 
of the Association (the Secretary, Mr. Haddon, was 
unable to be present) which stated that much anxious 
thought had been given to the closed churches at 
Chichester and Wareham, and that attempts have been 
made which, it is hoped, will ultimately prove suc- 
cessful to recommence services in both these towns. 

Mr. SMITH presented the report from the church at 
Southampton, in which mention was made of the 
engagement of the Rev. D. Amos, under whose minis- 
trations they hoped to see a considerable addition made 
to their numbers, and who, though coming from an 
orthodox pulpit, had exhibited a full, broad, liberal 
spirit, which could not fail to enlighten the minds of 
his hearers, He had submitted a scheme for improving 
the management of the Sunday schools, and using the 
latent talent of the congregation. 

Mr. Bonp gaye an account of the High-street con- 
gregation, Portsmouth, from which it appeared that 
during the year 24 Sunday evening lectures had been 
delivered, which had been largely attended. The 
whole of the chapel premises had beenrenovated. The 
Sunday school and libraries had preserved their 
efficiency; and 

The Rev. JoHN ELLIs, of the same town, followed 
with an able and earnest speech, beseeching all present 
to cling more closely to the grand fundamental truths 
which had been so eloquently expounded by Mr. Page 
Hopps in the morning. 


Mr. SmitH (Ringwood) submitted an encouraging 
report of their prospects there. It appeared that on 
the Sunday school much thought and care had been 
expended, and that the numbers and organisations had 
greatly improved.. During the year the church has lost 
the valuable services of Alfred Balstone, Esq., which 
have been generously given and appreciated for a 
number of years, and since March last the charge of the 
congregation has been undertaken by the Rev. W. 
Agar, whose continued presence with them the church 
hopes to retain; and 

The Rev. B. L. GREEN read a communication from 
the secretary of the Poole church, and afterwards 
presented the report of the Newport church, who during 
the past year had been slowly but surely increasing in 
strength. The Sunday school had rapidly increased, 
and a quarterly service had been begun in the chapel 
on Sunday afternoons, at which the mothers and friends 
of the children attended. The library, now numbering 
about 300 volumes, had been increased, and it was 
believed it would grow every year. A working meeting, 
which was attended by 20 or 25 women, was held 
weekly, and in this way they hoped to gain influence 
and do good in their midst. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN moved the reception and the adoption 
of the reports. 

The Rey. D. Amos, who said he had not long seceded 
from an orthodox pulpit (and he thanked God he had), 
proceeded to criticise the annual general report, which 
he said was meagre in the extreme, and congratulated 
the secretary upon the ingenuity and cleverness he had 
displayed in writing a report when he had really nothing 
to write about. (‘‘Oh,” anda laugh.) More could be 
done, and more must be done in the future. The 
treasurer’s account evoked a cheer, because there was 
some £30 on the credit side, but he would rather there 
had been £30 on the other side, as it would at least 
have shown that some work had been done. There 
were churches in the county with good endowments 
which were closed, and it would be a stain and a stigma 
until those churches were opened. He repeated that 
something more must be done if they would save the 
honour of Unitarianism in the South. They must 
never play fast and loose with orthodoxy. The creed 
of orthodoxy was dead. What they had to do was to 
preach a sober, rational, common-sense Christianity, 
and depend upon it they would obtain a hold on the 
hearts and minds of men. Let them be honest in their 
work, and if they were spared to another year he hoped 
a report would be presented which would awaken 
grateful feelings in all their hearts. He was proud to 
be one of them, and so long as he was associated with 
them he would do his utmost to promote the success of 
the Southern Unitarian Association. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. T. Timmins, of Portsmouth, said that 
a great deal of work had been done which did not 
appear in the reports. (Hear, hear.) The great want 
of the Association had been a want of funds, and one 
of the first things to be done was to increase the amount 
in their coffers, . 

The reports were received and adopted. 

The Rey. T. Timmins moved ‘‘that as the worthy 

resident of the Association, the Rev. H. Hawkes, 

.A., F.L.S., feels himself unable, owing to impaired 
health, to longer hold the office of president, the best 
and hi thanks of this Association be presented to 
him for his zealous services during the past year, and 


for his earnest, valuable, and devoted labours untiringly 


rendered in the cause of Unitarian Christianity for 
upwards of 44 years in this district; and that this 
resolution, conveying also their warm regard and fervent 


prayers for his comfort and happiness in the future, be 
illuminated, framed, and presented to him as a slight 
token of their esteem and of their gratitude to him for 
his work so nobly done.” (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Bonp seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the CHarRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
SMITH, Robert Pinnock, Esq., J.P., of Newport, was 
unanimously elected president. 

The Rey. B. L. GREEN moved the election of Alfred 
Balston, Esq., Mayor of Poole, as vice-president, 
which was seconded by the Rev. J. EL.is, and carried 
nem. Coit. 

Mr. Haddon having resigned the secretaryship, the 
Rev. B, L. GREEN moved the appointment of the Rev. 
D. Amos to that office. This was seconded by Mr. 
SHEPARD (Southampton), and carried unanimously. 

Mr, JAMES SHEPARD was re-elected treasurer. 

On the motion of Mr. Curtis (Sandown), seconded 
by Mr. SHEPARD, and supported by Mr. SmivH and 
Mr. SCRIVENER, a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to the Rev. Page Hopps for his able and eloquent 
sermon in the morning, and the proceedings ended with 
the usual compliment to the Chairman. 

After the business meeting a visit to Carisbrooke 
Castle was arranged, and a couple of hours or so were 
very pleasantly spent there. 

In the evening the Rev. J. Pack Hopps preached 
another eloquent sermon in the High-street Chapel 
from the text Isaiah xl., 3, ‘‘ Make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God.” 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Nortice.—Our friends would oblige if they wosdd 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive neuer 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are cem- 
felled to cut them down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The //igh Pavement 
Chronicle has the following: ‘‘It is with great gratification 
that we report the acceptance of the pulpit of the 
King’s Road Chapel, Newark, by the Rev. John Fox, 
of Heywood, a minister held in universal respect for 
his steadfast and modest ‘work throughout the Manchester 
district. Mr. Fox is no experiment, but a good man 
tried and proved, and we earnestly hope it is the 
beginning of better times for the little band at Newark. 
If they will get up a welcome meeting for Mr. Fox, 
and send an invitation to Nottingham, we will promise 
them a good contingent of hearty sympathisers. The 
new ministry begins at the beginning of November.” 

BoLttTon: BANK-STREET.—On Sunday morning last 
the Rey. C. C. Coe preached a sermon on ‘The 
Thames Catastrophe,” which is fully reported in the 
local paper. At its close he said: The occasional 
catastrophe which overtakes the pleasure-seeker calls 
for public protection from unnecessary risk, so far as 
that is possible; but it no less calls for thoughtful pre- 
paration on the part of those who run such risk. Let 
us enjoy life so that enjoyment is our highest culture; 
so that we are at our best and brightest; our minds 
most active; our hearts most tender; our kindly con- 
siderations for others most apparent and most real; then 
should death come suddenly upon us, we should have 
the satisfaction of knowing that our earthly career had 
indeed culminated, and that our last day had also been 
our best and brightest. 

BARNARD CAsTLE.—On Sunday evening, September 
Ist, a funeral sermon was preached by the Rey. Joseph 
Lee on the death of Anne Taylor, aged 21, a member 
of the choir. It was a very impressive sermon, from 
Isaiah xl., 8, ‘‘ The flower fadeth, but the word of cur 
God shall stand for ever.” There was a large congre- 
gation, chiefly composed of young persons, who were 
deeply moved during the service. We are glad to say 
that Mr. Lee is so far restored to health as to be able 
occasionally to take a service. 

Bretrast Domestic Miss1on.—The annual meeting 
and soirée of the Band of Hope was held on Tuesday 
evening, September 3rd, in the Stanhope-street school- 
rooms, the property of Miss Whitla and Mrs. Smith, 
kindly granted by these ladies for the occasion. 
Upwards of 180 were present. After a very com- 
fortable tea, the Rev. J. Pollard opened the meeting by 
a melody and prayer, after which the chair was taken 
by A. O’D. Taylor, Esq. _ The Secretary,, Mr. A. 
Robb, read the annual report, which showed the society 
to be ina healthy condition. The average attendance 
at the ordinary meetings was 57. As many as nime 
pledges were taken one evening, and 88 members have 
been enrolled since Aprillast. The Chairman, referring 
to the report, said that many, by reasoning and persua- 
tion, coupled with the strong plea of personal example, 
had been the means of bringing numbers back to sobriety 
and usefulness. He then explained the principles of 
Bands of Hope, and said that in addition to having 
‘thope” in our “band” we should have ‘‘faith”—faith in 
God and faith in mankind. The following gentlemen 
addressed the meeting in the course of the evenings— 
Revs. A. Gordon, C. J. M‘Alester, D. Thompson, R,. 
J. Orr, and A. Buckley; Messrs. F. Sherlock, S. BUF 
Nicholson, and Wm. Spackman. The Rev. J. Pollard 
then proposed a vote of thanks to Miss Whitla and Mrs. 
Smith for the use of the rooms which was heartily 
accorded. R. McCalmont, Esq., having taken the 
chair, a vote of thanks was conveyed to A. O’D. 
Taylor, Esq., for his kindness in presiding over the 
meeting. The singing of a melody and benediction 
terminated the proceedings. : 

LEICESTER.—On Sunday last the services at the 
Great Meeting were conducted by the Rey. Dr. Laird 
Collier, of Boston, U.S., and the large edifice was 
crowded in every part both morning and evening. The 
sermon in the morning was on Heaven, and where jit is, 
and in the evening on Faith, Both sermons were 
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characterised by the preacher’s well-known eloquence, 
and were listened to throughout with the deepest interest 
and breathless attention. The discourses, too, were 
intensely spiritual and practical. 

LocHEE, DUNDEE.—On Monday evening a religious 
service was conducted in the Weavyer’s Hall by Mrs. 
C, A. Soule, of America, assisted by the Rev. H. 
Williamson. There was an attendance of about sixty. 
The discourse of Mrs. Soule was full of instruction, 
and was evidently appreciated by the greater part of the 
audience. This hall was the scene of some of the early 
labours of the Dundee minister, until it was closed to 
him for ten years by special resolution of the proprietors. 
A few months ago the restriction was withdrawn. The 
experiment of holding a meeting for worship having 
proved fairly successful, a similar service will be 
attempted at some future time. 

Mapras.—A letter of thanks has been received from 
the Rey. Wm. Roberts, Unitarian missionary at Madras, 
for the pecuniary help afforded to him and his people 
during the famine. He states that there are about 50 
families under his charge, mostly poor; that assistance 
from the Mansion House Fund, though applied for, 
was not given; that instead they were refered to the 
Friend-in-need Society, but no reply was received. 
The timely help given them, he says, has been the means 
of alleviating their sufferings. 

NEWCHURCH.—The annual flower services in con- 
nection with the above place was held on Sunday, 
August 25th, when there was a beautiful display of hot- 
house plants, ferns, and wild flowers, with which the 
chapel was tastefully decorated. An excellent and 
appropriate sermon was preached by the Rev. A. 
Lazenby to a very large and appreciative congregation. 
The plants were kindly lent for the occasion by Mr. 
Worswick, Greenbank, Rawtenstall; Miss Lord, Ash- 
lands, Newchurch, and members of the school and 
congregation. 

STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL.—On 
Saturday, September 7, the teachers, elder scholars, and 
their friends went to Hollinwood by bus for a ramble, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Jos. Freeston, who 
was present as the representative of the Manchester 
District Sunday School Association. The afternoon 
was fine, and the party had a pleasant walk round by 
Daisy Nook and Crime Water. After tea at Crime 
Mr. J. T. Swallow in the chair, Mr. Freeston, said, in 
the course of a very interesting lecture on specimens of 
wild flowers, which had been gathered during the after- 
noon, that the object of the Association in providing 
for his presence on such occasions was not so mucha 
botanical or scientific one, but rather to awaken iu the 
minds of Sunday schools teachers a perception of the 
grandeur of God’s works in nature, as disclosed in 
the study of botany, and to promote the more general 
and efficient teaching of the scholars in such subjects. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer brought a very enjoy- 
able afternoon to a close, and it was felt that much was 
owing to the Sunday School Association for the pro- 
motion of such gatherings under the direction of Mr. 
Freeston. 

SAFFRON WALDEN.—On two provious occasions we 
have been visited by S. P. Low, Esq., of London, 
grandson of the Rey. Stephen Philpot, who collected 
the money from the London, Kent, and Sussex Baptist 
churches in 1782, and erected our present chapel. ‘This 
gentleman is a native of our town, though for many 
years past he has lived in London and Croydon. He 
has attained to high and honourable positions in the 
great city, being a member of the Honourable Com- 
panies of Tinplate Workers, Wire Workers, Cloth 
Workers, &c., and Lord Lieutenant of London. Our 
cause here has ever had in him a warm, tried, and 
invaluable friend. Two weeks ago, instead of going to 
the seaside for their holidays, Mr. Low brought his 
family here to spend them. Their presence at our 
service encouraged us all. On the 30th August the 
members of our congregation, to the number of sixty, 
gathered at the temporary residence of Mr. Low by 
request. He had a large and beautifully decorated tent 
erected on the lawn, and our garden party was carried 
out in full. The band of the r7th Essex R.V. was 
engaged, and their enlivening strains cheered us all. 
At six o’clock we sat down to a solid repast with Mr. 
and Mrs. Low and family. Afterwards some of the 
men enjoyed their pipe, and the ladies achat. Pre- 
sently, in well chosen words, Mr. Low welcomed the 
entire company and expressed the great pleasure it gave 
them to see so large a meeting of old and new friends 
gather around him on this occ: ion. He then called 
particular attention to the recepti 1-accorded to Ram- 
mohun Roy, and the way in which Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen was received in England. The former 
made a deep impression upon him in early life, the 
latter he had taken part in, and it spoke in no uncer- 
tain tones of the growth of thought, expansion of mind, 
and religious liberty in our day. It rejoiced his heart, 
he said, to be amongst-his friends again, and he hoped 
in years to come he should be amongst them much 
oftener than he had been, This was responded to by 
our minister at some length, when he proposed that the 
best thanks of the company be givén to Mr. and Mrs. 
Low. Mr. T. Harris, an old resident of the town, 
seconded this proposition in a speech of some length, 
when it was carried with three times three. Singing, 
recitation, speaking, and music filled in the evening. 
On September 4th the scholars of our Sunday school 
assembled and marched to Mr. Low’s residence, and after 
games sat down to a substantial meal. The repast over 


they were addressed by Mr. Low, who told them how he. 


had left the town when a little boy, going to London, 
where by hard work he had got on in the world, He 
urged upon them that life was no lottery, but hard, 
laborious work. To this Mr. Brinkworth responded, 
and said he had been entrusted by the friends to request 
Mr. and Mrs. Low to receive, as a small proof of their 


gratitude to them, a Bible. 
as follows :— 


“* Presented to Stephen Philpot Low, Esq., by the congregation 
of the General Baptist Chapel, Saffron Walden. Sept., 1878.” 


Mr. Low accepted the gift, and said he should prize 
that proof of their affection for him and his family. 
Mr. Low, Jun., also addressed the children. <A vote 
of thanks was proposed spontaneously by Mr. E. Brink- 
worth, seconded by Mr, Edward Fuller, and given to the 
family. Miss Low then went round, and gave to each 
scholar and teacher one shilling each. Never will the 
30th of August and the 4th of September be forgotten 
by the friends. On Sunday evening, September 8th, 
Mr. Low conducted the entire service in the chapel, 
when all the available space (including aisles. gallery 
and pulpit, stairs) was crowded. He made special 
reference to the dire calamity on the river Thames on 
Tuesday week, and a request has been preferred to him 
to allow the address to be published. 

SHEFFIELD.—Upper Chapel was filled with two 
large congregations on Sunday to hear the Rev. Robert 
Collyer. The morning sermon was on ‘‘ Reserve 
Force,” and the evening on ‘‘ Half-way Christians, or 
the journey from Ur to Canaan.” The characteristic 
eloquence, originality of treatment, quaint humour, and 
spiritual force of the preacher were manifestly appre- 
ciated by the listeners. The encouraging influence of 
such services is not easily over-estimated, and we feel a 
deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Collyer for what he has 
done in awakening our churches and their ministers to 
a higher sense of their position and its duties. We 
learn that there were many in the audience belonging to 
other religious bodies, who expressed themselves 
delighted with the services on Sunday. 

WALSALL.—A marriage, which caused more than 
ordinary interest, was celebrated at the Unitarian Free 
Church, Walsall, on Sunday morning week. The bride 
was Miss Sanders, who for nearly three years has been 
the organist of the chapel, and the bridegroom was 
Mr. William Hodgkins, also a member of the congre- 
gation. The choir assembled in full force to do honour 
to the occasion, and quite a congregation had taken 
seats in the body of the chapel. The marriage service— 
the one contained in the Rev. Charles Voysey’s Revised 
Prayer Book—was conducted by the Rey. Peter Dean; 
the choir singing an opening sanctus and the responses, 
and leading a marriage hymn; and at the close the pro 
tem. organist (Mr. Howard Clark) played Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘ Wedding March.” On Wednesday night a coffee- 
party in connection with the marriage was held in the 
Unitarian schoolroom. The chief business of the night 
was the presentation of a mantelpiece clock, in black 
marble (supplied by Benson, of London, and for which 
members of the congregation and choir had subscribed), 
to the newly-wedded pair. The Rev. Peter Dean made 
the presentation, expressing the good wishes of the 
friends of the place for the recipients, and giving them 
advice as to their married life. He was followed by 
Mr. James Anderson, the choirmaster, who spoke on 
behalf of the choir. Mr. Hodgkins then, on behalf of 
himself and his wife, briefly acknowledged the kindly 
gift and expressions. 

WARRINGTON.—We are glad to state that the Rev. 
Richard Pilcher, B.A., is about to open a series of 
classes for the winter season at Cairo-street. On Mon- 
day night last a tea meeting was held (over 100 young 
people being present) to inaugurate the movement, the 
Rev. Richard Pilcher in the chair, who explained that 
on Monday night there would be a mutual improvement 
class for young men and women; on Wednesday night 
there would be a Bible class; on Thursday night a 
singing class, and on Friday a foreign language class. 
He earnestly welcomed all to join them. A programme 
of amusements was then gone through, after which Mr. 
Pilcher announced a lecture on ‘‘ Reading as a fine art,” 
and stated that, as the mantle of Philip Carpenter had 
fallen upon him, by their assistance he hoped to be 
worthy of it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. : 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for pudblicatzonx. No letter should be more 
than half a column. : 


E. C.—Received. 


The inscription on it read 


NON-SUBSCRIPTION IN IRELAND. 


To the Editors,—In your issue of the 23rd ult. a 
correspondent undertook to inform your readers on the 
above topic, and to establish a distinction, unperceived 
by yourselves as editors, between ‘‘the principle of 
Non-subscription in the sense usual among Unitarians” 
and the procedure of the Northern Presbytery of Antrim 
at Ballyclare. , 

To do this, your correspondent rested his case upon 
certain very definite statements, viz.: (1) ‘ that the 
Northern Presbytery puts ‘‘ doctrinal questions ;” (2) 
that these questions are ‘‘usual;” and (3) ‘‘public;” 
(4) that there is a ‘“‘necessity of having” them ‘‘put”— 
unless, indeed, a candidate take ‘‘time by the forelock” 
and contrive somehow or other to “‘escape” them, It 
was immediately pointed out that this whole series 
labours under a common defect, viz.: that it does not 
contain one solid grain of fact, inasmuch as no doctrinal 
questions, public or private, are necessary, or are 1n use, 
or have ever been put. As a matter of course, your 
correspondent at once abandons each and every of these 
statements on which he had relied. Most probably the 
exigencies of your space have compelled its omission, 
for I do not perceive that you have printed the frank 
apology which your correspondent must surely have 
addressed to your readers. 


However, your correspondent still believes that, on 
other grounds, he can make something of his case, 

First, your correspondent quotes your report of the 
Ballyclare ordination, to draw from it a conclusion, the 
opposite of that which you have already expressed as 
your own, in a leader which your correspondent describes 
as ‘‘ paragraphs likely to mislead the unwary.” He 
thinks, in short, this ordination, as reported by you, did 
not conform to the principles of Non-subscription, in 
‘‘the sense usual among Unitarians;” you think it did. 
Now ‘‘the sense usual among Unitarians” is a matter 
of opinion, on which you are to the full as likely to have 
just ideas as your correspondent. 

Again, your correspondent quotes an important reso- 
lution. He speaks of it as passed ‘‘at the inaugural 
meeting of the Northern Presbytery of Antrim, in 
January, 1862.” ‘‘Inaugural,” a newspaper term, has 
nearly the same meaning as the English word, first. 
But the first meeting of the Northern Presbytery was 
held 4th April, 1862. There was a preliminary meeting 
on 21st February, at which it was decided to form that 
Presbytery. The meeting of 5th January, at which the 
resolution quoted by your correspondent was originally 
brought forward (and rejected), was the meeting of an 
earlier ecclesiastical body. In the wording of this 
resolution, which became the standing rule of our 
Presbytery on 4th April, 1862, he is nearly right, but 
not altogether so. To pass by divergencies of no 
moment, he italicises the words ‘‘ without being fully 
satisfied by his own explicit declaration or by answers to 
questions asked,” The resolution really runs ‘‘or by 
Ais answers to questions asked ;” thus disposing of that 
appearance of dictation which the altered wording may 
bear. It is well known that when this resolution was 
drawn public doctrinal questions, with dictated answers, 
were the rule in some Presbyteries. That the Northern 
Presbytery should mention:the practice of questioning 
in a modified form was most natural; that it should put 
it by in a secondary place is most significant; that it 
has never in any shape employed it, is the simple fact. 

Your correspondent admits that our procedure ‘‘ may 
be consonant with freedom, and may be Non-subscrip- 
tion.” The concession is worth obtaining, even though 
accompanied by a scoff.—Faithfully yours, 

9, Upper Crescent, Belfast, ALX. GORDON. 

Sept. 8, 1878. 


COMING WEEK. 


ACCRINGTON.—To-morrow (Saturday), annual soirée. 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B. 
Camm will preach. ; 

DOVER.—On Monday and Tuesday, autumnal meeting of the 
General Baptist Assembly. 

DUDLEY.—On Sunday, at 11 and 6 30, the Rey. Jas. Black, 
M.A., will preach in aid of the choir fund. 

LIVERPOOL: Hamitton Roap.—On Sunday evening, at 
6 30, lecture by the Rev. S. Fletcher Wiliams, on “The 
Growth of the Idea of God in History.” Sethpemgeed - 


MANCHESTER: Memortrat Hatt.—On Wednesday, at 
opening of the session of the Home Missionary Board 
address from the Rey. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A, 


PENDLETON.—On Sunday, scholars’ flower festival. Preacher, 
the Rev. C. C. Coe. Morning at 10 45, evening at 6 30. 

PENMAENMAWR.—On Sunday morning, at rz, service in 
Pendyffryn Schoolroom. Preacher, Rev. fate Gow, B.A. 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at ro 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


Hirths. 


SMITH.—On the 4th inst., at Edgbaston, Birmingham, Mrs. 
“Howard S. Smith, of a daughter. ov 

WILLIAMSON.—At Lochee, Dundee, on the 7th inst., the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Williamson, of a daughter. 


Marriage. 
JOLLIFFE—PAYNE.—On the roth inst,, at the Unitarian 
Church, Congleton, by the Rev. James Black, M.A., of Stock-~ 
port, Edwin Ernest Jolliffe, of Southampton, to Marian, second 
daughter of the Rev. Iden Payne, of Congleton 


Beaths. 


BOLINGBROKE.—On the sth iust., at Cromer, 
the 78th year of her age, Hannah Shaw, wife 
Bolingbroke, Esq.. J.P., Norwich. 7! 

GOOD.—On the 3rst ult., at 12,+Russell-street, Nottingham, 
Ada Good, aged x9 years. r 


—_ pn 
ROBERTS.—On the xst ult., at 8, Arkwright-streef, Nottingham, 


William Roberts, aged 65 years. 


.M., 
yan 


Norfolk, in — 
of Horatio 


RIGHTON.—12, LOWER ROCK GAR- 
DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarifl 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. py 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE > 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. ” eee y 


1s. 6d. 


LACKPOOL.—_-CHANNING H 

30, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 

Visitors will find here every home comfort. Taril "sent on | 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress, ek” 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Me 

was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inv entor ar a 

of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE T Oe 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, — ‘la ~ 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Cl 

round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manc 


UCCO.—We again beg 

this Wine, which we had the ple: 
notice of the public for the first 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira 
added, the produce of the Sicilian 

We have pleasure in being able 
reduce the price to 
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ERBY: Rev. ROWLAND HILL, of Bedford, 


will preach at Derby on Sunday next, September 22nd. 
Morning service, ro 45; evening, 6 30. 


S CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, September 22nd, Rev. 
DENDY AGATE, B.A. Morning (10 45), ‘‘ Consolation in 

~ Compassion.” Evening (7), “‘ Offending in Gas Point.” 


Pek POOLS BAN KS TREE T.— 

Rev. A. B. CAMM will preach next Sunday. Subject 

for the morning (xo 45): ‘‘ The Parable of the Unjust Steward.” 

Evening (6 a “ppe Recent Debate on ‘Is it reasonable to 
worship God.’” ; 


“ALE.—ANNIVERSARY SERMONS 
on Sunday next, Sept. 22, by the Rev. H. IERSON, M.A. 
\ Mornins, to 45; evening, 6 30. Collections in aid of the Building 


OUTHPORT: UNITARIAN CHURCH, 

/ PORTLAND STREET.—The ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, September 22nd, by the 
Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, of Manchester. Service, morning 11, 
evening 6 30. The collections of the offertory will be devoted to 
the expenses connected with the Choir and Organ. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL PARENTS’ PARTY, in 
connection with the above school (to which all old teachers, 
scholars, and friends are cordially invited), will be held at the 
Schoolroom, Town Lane, on Saturday, the 21st instant. Tea 
on the tables at ¢ 30 prompt. Tickets, 9d. each, may be had 
ig the directors and teachers, or at the doors on the evening of 
e : 


IVERPOOL:. HOPE-STREET CHURCH. 

A RELIGIOUS SERVICE, to Celebrate the INDUCTION 
of the Rey. C. J. PERRY, will be held in this Church on Thurs- 
day, the 26th inst., at Eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Opening 
and Close of the Service, Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A.; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A.; Charge 
to the Minister, Rev. Professor DRUMMOND, B.A.; Charge 
to the Congregation, Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A. 

On the same day, a SOIREE will be held in the Schoolroom. 
Tea at Seven o'clock. The Chair will be taken at Eight o’clock 
by H. W. MEADE-KING, Esq. Addresses by the Chairman, 
Minister-elect, and others. Intervals for Music and Conversation. 
Tickets may be obtained from Mr. H. Young, 12, South Castle- 
street; or from Mrs. Smith, 24, Caledonia-street. 


VER DARWEN: UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—The new Iron Church, Bolton Road, will be 
OPENED on Saturday, September 28th. The Sermon will be 
Fy ed by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A.,, of Liverpool. 
Devotional part of the Service to be conducted by the Rev. 
C. C. COE, of Bolton, and the Rev. C. H. OSLER, resident 
ister. Service to begin at 3 15 Pen 
At the conclusion of service TEA will be provided in the 
Temperante Hall, Bridge-street, at a charge of od. each; and 
after tea there will be a PUBLIC MEETING, the chair to be 
taken by Captain TURNER, of Stockport. The following 
ntlemen are estan to take part: The ed C. Beard, B.A., 
. Allen, C, C. Coe, J. B. Lloyd, A. Lazenby, J. H. Matthews, 
H. S. Solly, E. Turland; Frank Taylor, Esq., of Bolton, &c., &c. 
SPECIAL SERMONS will be preached in the New Church 
on Sunday, September 2gth, by the Rey. C. C. COE, of Bolton. 
Afternoon at 3 o'clock, evening at 6 30. Collections after each 
service in aid of the Chapel Fund. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, ) 
The NEXT MEETING of the Council will be held at the 
office of the Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, on 
Wednesday, October 16th, at two o'clock. 
a HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 


3ERDARE: ENGLISH UNITARIAN 
ry APPEAL. 


nount previously advertised..£60. 4s. 
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The above Church, which has been recently established, anc 
which promises soon to become a strong society has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestly 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
New Chapel and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 


cost is 42,000, towards which £1,430 is already promised, as 
follows :— 
Cotte Conpresaponn 3. shite ch mielceaie iv eevidelea 4200 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission ...........+..+..-4800 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association..........4380 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat ........ 00000000 +» 450 
Subscriptions already advertised....£49. 18s. PR | 
Thomas Harwood; Esq., Bolton .........200eeceees 200 


Hap vierton, Scarborough :. faanttesss scaeseuteeccs TOF 8 

Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 
ully received by 

Rey. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 

Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 

Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 

Rey. C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 

Rey. D. Walmsley, Manchester Road, Bury. 

Rey. W. C. Squier, Whitefield, near Manchester. 

Rey. H. S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 


AN Gio LEkRe NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. . 
Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 
Rev. Jas. DrumMonp, B.A., Professor of Theology; Evidences 
and Truths of Religion; History of Doctrine; New Testament. 
Rey. J. Esttin Carpenter, M.A., Professor of Old Testament; 
Ecclesiastical History and Comparative Theology and Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 
Rey. CHARLES BARNES Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Logic, 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular Theological doctrines.” 

SESSION 1878-9. 

Candidates for admission at the commencement of the coming 
Session are requested to forward their Applications and Testimo- 
nials, without delay, to either of the undersigned, who will supply 


on request all needful information as to admission of students, 
selection of scholars, and outline of the course of study. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on Tuesday, the 2nd of 
October; and students and candidates,are requested to attend at 
nine a.m, on that day. 

An ADDRESS in connexion with the Opening of the Session 
will be delivered by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., 
D.D., on a date to be hereafter announced. 

All or any of the classes may be attended by the public on 
payment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained (by 
letter) from the College librarian, at University Hall, or either of 
the secretaries. The hours of lectures will be fixed, and may be 
learnt after the Session has commenced. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., Be) 
26, George-street, Manchester ; Ss 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., eee: 
13, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 

Manchester, September, 1878, 

M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those Students of the College who shall 
obtain a Gold Medal in the M. A. Examination at London Uni- 
versity, a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
Competitors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of 
Manchester New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree. If the former, they must Asia previously spent 
not less than two years at Manchester New College; if the latter, 
not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
University College who has previously enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New College, gone through his Under- 

raduate Course under the direction of the Principal of that 

ollege, and attended the classes for Religious and Ethical 
Instruction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to 
these limitatlons, the Scholarship is open to every Gold Medallist 
at the Examination for the Master's Degree in any one of the 
branches of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in two yearly 
payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be continued 
until notice to the contrary is given. ‘Two years’ notice will be 
given previous to its withdrawal. © 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship, and the Plans of 
Study at Manchester New College, may be obtained on application 
to R. D, DarsisuireE, Esq., B.A. one of the Secretaries of the 


College, 26, George-street, Manchester; or to the Rev, 
Martineau. LL.D., D.D., Principal, at 
Gordon Square, London. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON. 
SESSION 1878-79. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE will 
commence on Tuesday, October rst. Introductory lecture, at 
8 Fool by Professor Lankester, M.A., F. FE 

he SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and 
of SCIENCE (including the Departments of Engineering and 
Fine Arts), will begin on Wednesday, October 2nd. Introductory 
lecture, at 3p.m., by Professor Henry Morley. Instruction is 
provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts 
and Laws and of Science. The Deans and Vice-Deans will attend 
in the Council-room, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., on October rst and 
end, for the purpose of giving advice and information to students 
entering the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, will reopen on Tuesday, September 24. 

Prospectuses, and copies of the regulations relating to the 
Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and prizes, of the 
annual value of nearly £2,000, open to competition by students, 
may be obtained at the office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and 
also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and 
Laws and of Science), will be held“at the College on the 26th and 
27th of September. 

The College is close to the _Gower-street station of the “Metro- 
politan Railway, and cals a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


JAMES 
University Hall, 


ROOK HOUSE, -KN UTS ORD: 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


Ue: OR OnUso. ne Sou CeHaOm Oi, 
THE FOREST, NOTTINGHAM. 

Conducted by Messrs. PORTER and JONES. Assisted by 
Mr. R. H. Fison, B.A. (London); Mr. W. Carr, Undergraduate 
of the University of London, and other masters. 

Autumn Term begins 16th September. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.— 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references, For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


QUINT, VERNON SHILGHss' SCHOOL, 
NOM DP STAN. Gs AMS 
Established 1864.. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages. in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


AMPS T.EAD: HEATH. BROW 
SCHOOL 
_ The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 

Classics and English Subjects : 
and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. German: F, Althaus, Ph.D. French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A, Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. Coll. School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss Mary Birch 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case 


AN LADY, experienced in tuition (lately returned 

from a residence in Germany), desires a Re-engagement: 
good references.—For particulars apply to Rev. R. L. Carpenter, 
Bridport, or Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Redland, Bristol. 


\APANTED, a Children’s MAID, before the 

16th October: must be a good sewer, and fond of 
children.—Apply, Mrs. Porter, 16, Greenfield Crescent, Edgbas- 
ton, Piacinghann, 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS at 1, Matlock 
Villas, Fairfield Road: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. B., as above. 


Prospectus 


DENS.—Visitors will find here every home comfort: tarifl 
sent on application.—Miss WOOD, Proprietress. 


ONDON; SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s.6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. : 

Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


TIO again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street,. 
Manchester. 


soon 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


At the Ritualistic c church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, at Bradford, on Sunday week, there 
was prayer for souls of those who had perished 
in the Princess Alice. The movement Rome- 
wards progresses rapidly, 

A woman digging in a field near Michalkov, 
Galicia, has discovered the regalia of the elder 
Cyrus, who fell in a campaign against the 
Massagetee about 529 B.C. The _ intrinsic 
value of the golden ornaments is estimated at 
£10,000. 

The late Mr. P. Ellis Eyton, M.P., has left 
by his will £2,000 to found a scholarship for a 
North Wales boy, tenable at the University 
College of Wales. This bequest quickly 
follows that of the late Mr. Henry Parnall, of 
Bishopsgate, who has left £5,000 for the 
general purposes of the college. 

A new periodical, the Jutgrnational Presby- 
tertan, of which Dr. Blaikie, Edinburgh, is to 
be editor, is to be started next January. It is to 
be the organ of Pan-Presbyterianism, and is the 
magazine which the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
agreed to establish if the way to do so seemed 
open. Dr. Blaikie has a difficult task before 
him. 

At a meeting of “‘Passionist Fathers” in “Paul 
of the Cross”, Highgate Hill, London, last week, 
the head of the order in Paris, Father Dennis, 
said that in the last twelve years no fewer than 
800 English, Irish, and American Protestants 
had been received into the Roman Chuch at 
Paris by the Passionist Fathers. This is 
politically important. 

Princess Marie of Germany, the bride of 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands, is one of the 
most highly cultivated woman in Germany. 
Devoted to scientific studies, she is also a good 
musician and artist, and an excellent linguist, 
being particularly well acquainted with Latin, 
while directly her engagement with Prince 
Henry was decided the Princess began to learn 
Dutch. 

Public executions in France will probably 
very soon be things of “the barbarous past.” 
The revolting scenes which occurred at the 
recent double execution have created a strong 
public feeling against the present system, which 
is in itself a compromise, inasmuch as the day 
for which an execution has been fixed is kept 
as close a secret as possible. It is stated that 
M. Dufaure, the Prime Minister, is now study- 
ing the question of capital punishment within 
prisons, and has sent for information as to the 
German and English systems. 

The members of the International Prison 
Congress, which has just concluded at Stock- 
holm, were entertained by the King, who made 
a great impression. An English delegate writes 
that on this occasion his Majesty addressed 
men of nearly every nation in Europe in their 
own tongue with rare fluency and facility. His 
Majesty urged that legal punishments should 
not tend to the extinction, but to the ameliora- 
tion, of the offender, and that the spirit of 
justice could act in association with feelings of 
humanity and love of our neighbour. 

What a polyglot people Lord Macaulay’s 
New Zealander will think us, when, some ages 
hence, the now perpendicular obelisk on the 
Embankment topples over again, and that jar 
deposited by the Bible Society comes to be 
opened. Besides a French Bible, an English 
Bible, an Arabic Genesis, and a Hebrew 
Pentateuch, it contains the third chapter of St. 
John in 215 differentlanguages. More curious 
still among what may be called the literature 
of the monolith was, the penny pamphlet sold 
in the crowd containing a vivid biography of 
Cleopatra. 

Some consternation has (the Last Anglian 
Vews says) been caused amongst the Essex 
Conservatives owing to Mr. Wood (who is to 
preside at the Hinckford Conservative gather- 
ing next week) having revised the toast-list, and 
to ‘the toast of “The Bishop and clergy of the 
diocese’ added that of “‘ Ministers of all denomi- 
nations.” Meetings have been held, the Bishop 
of St. Albans communicated w ith, and we 
understand, asa compromise, “All ministers of 


religion” will be proposed. Several gentlemen 
have, however, in consequence declined to 
attend, 

The marriage laws are being brought up 
again. Disgusted by the scandals of the 
Divorce Court, the High Church party have 
made up their minds apparently to commence 
an agitation for teaching their view of marriage— 
a view ae opposed to the teaching lately 
made popular by public meetings and illegal 
books. ‘The question actully did come before 
the Pan-Anglican Synod. It is coming before 
the Leeds Diocesan Conference next month. 
It will probably be touched upon at the Church 
Congress ; andthere is someidea of commencing 
an agitation by a public meeting in London. 

The activity of the Holy See extends in all 
directions, as two items of recent news will 
show. ‘The first is that the Vatican is much 
concerned at the frequent revolutions in the 
South American republics, and, in view of 
extending religious teaching, and rendering the 
population more peaceable and law abiding, 
has decided to increase the Catholic Propaganda 
and the number of bishoprics in those States. 
Several conferences have recently been held by 
the Cardinals on the subject. The other item 
is the announcement in the Catholic Times, 
that the representatives of the Catholic Press are 
to be invited to an audience of the Holy Father 
on the znd of February next. Pio Nono held 
a similar audience on the znd February 1877, 
but the coming event is to be much more 
splendid. The Catholic Times says: “The 
influence of the press is, at the present day, 
all-important, and the universality of odious 
and anti-religious ideas imposes more strictly 
than ever upon Catholic Journalists the duty 
of keeping to the standard prescribed by the 
Vicar of Christ, They have, too, in the loyal 
submission and attachment of the faithful 
generally to the Holy Father, an example 
worthy of their imitation. It is well that the 
Holy Father, girt around as he is with afflictions, 
should receive all the consolation which loving 
Catholics are capable of affording; and we are 
sure that the homage of men, who can effect so 
much good, will be*especially greatful to his 
paternal heart. This movement will, too, do 
much to unify the action of Catholic journalists, 
and the voice of him who is their light and 
guide, will encourage and sustain them in their 
labours. A splendid phalanx will then, we 
trust, assemble to give testimony of their 
fidelity and obedience to their supreme leader.” 
In all this it plainly appears that the aim to the 
Catholic Reival is first and last to establish the 
sole authority of the Pope. Already might it 
not be said by those who talk of Rome, that 
her “wide walks encompass but one man?” 

Lee eee 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
BLACKPOOL. 

THE calamatous wreck of the Princess Alice 
stirred up a benevolent wish in the minds of 
certain musicians, and of the Directors of the 
Blackpool Winter Gardens to do something to 
assist the. Mansion House Fund in aid of the 
sufferers. Accordingly Mr. E. Stevenson, the 
manager, arranged to give a concert of sacred 
music on Sunday afternoon last. Madame 
Alice Barth and Mr. G. W. Travener, together 
with Mr. F. Vetter and the gentlemen of his 
orchestra, all proffered their gratuitous aid; 
some fifty or sixty ladies and gentlemen 
belonging to the choirs of nearly all the places 
of worship in Blackpool, were desirous of 
assisting. Every employé at the gardens 
arranged to pass through the turnstiles, and 
the proprietors of the local newspapers 
consented to*advertise the concert in their 
columns free of charge. ‘The billposter said he 
should only be too glad to give his services for 
so praiseworthy an object. These efforts were, 
however, suddenly obstructed by the Rey. C. 
H. Wainwright, the vicar, who wrote to the 
Secretary to say— 


My dear sir,—I have written to London for an opinion 
as to the legality of your advertised Sunday concert, and 
have received this afternoon the reply that it is clearly 
illegal by the statute 21 Geo, III., c. 49, sec. 4. . 

I am sorry that it should be the Winter Gardens which 
have attempted to introduce Sunday concerts. 

The directors, however, at a special meeting, 


IN 


decided that the concert “ shall take place, as 
announced, but zo charge whatever will be 
made for admission.” The programme con- 
sisted of selections from Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
Handel, Bach, Vetter, and Costa. Madame 

3arth hearing of the vicar’s objection wrote to 
him the following note :— 

Sir,—Hearing that you raise legal objections to the 
Sacred Concert, to be held at the Winter Gardens here 
on Sunday afternoon next, in aid of the Thames Collision 
Fund, I feel compelled to ask what authority you find 
in Scripture for this interference? Allow me to remind 
you that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man, of man for 
the Sabbath,’ and that our Saviour’s own words bade us 
to do good on the Sabbath Day. Why, then, are we 
wrong in trying to relieve some of the sufferings of our 
fellow creatures? As I feel, sir, very strongly on the 
above subject, I trust that you will accept this as my 
apology for troubling you.—Yours truly, 

September 12, 1878. ALICE BARTH, 

The vicar has not replied to this letter. The 
concert was held. The usual charge for 
entrance is 6d. Although the afternoon was 
very wet, the sum realised as voluntary offerings 
amounted to #160. os. gd., which represents 
nearly six thousand sixpences. ‘Twenty gentle- 
men undertook the collection throughout 
the Hall, and six little girls, neatly and 
quietly attired, were placed in prominent 
positions, each holding a little basket with a 
card across the breast, bearing the words, “I 
am collecting money for the poor little orphans.” 
These little orphans received nearly £24. It 
is estimated that nearly 10,000 people were 
actually present. 


At the Unitarian Church the Rey. A. B. 
Camm, on Sunday morning last, selected as 
the topic of his discourse ‘‘ Providence and the 
Thames Calamity,” and what he had to say 
with immediate reference to the Winter Gardens 
concert was unequivocally in favour of the step 
which had been taken by the directors of that 
institution. The offertory at the evening service 
was devoted to the same noble purpose, when — 
Mr. Camm oe a very interesting sermon on 
“Natural Laws.” The collection realised £3. 


eee 


ON ROMANS IX., s. 
(REVISED.) 
Many of our readers are aware of the doubt 
which attaches to the punctuation and con- 
sequent rendering of this verse, and will be 
glad to hear of any fresh light which recent 
inquiry has thrown upon the subject. 

In the Authorised Version the verse stands 
thus: “Whose ave the fathers, and of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” A more . 
exact adherence to the Greek order of the 
words would have expressed the latter part of 
the verse thus: “of whom Christ came as con- 
cerning the flesh, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever.” This slight change is worthy of note, 
in connection with the following statement. 

In the translation of the Epistle by Professor 
Jowett, the verse reads thus: “ Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came. God, who is over all, is blessed 
for ever. Amen.” This is also substantially 
the rendering of Davidson, of Weizsacker, 
Meyer, and many recent authorities of the — 
highest character. This change of rendering ~ 
depends on the punctuation of the verse, 
which, in the critical texts of Lachman and | 
Tischendorf, has a full stop after the word ~ 
rendered “ flesh, ” marking off the next follow- 
ing words as an "independent sentence. _ 

Little light as regards the division of the 
words has been hitherto derived from the 
ancient manuscripts of the New ‘Tes 
These, it is well known, contain very w 
and not only so, but they do not sepa t 
words from one another. Thus, in ae 
the text runs, TOKATASAPKAOON, It-is, 
consequently, sometimes a little uncerte 
a sentence should be read, and what kind of a_ 
stop should be introduced. In the : 
case, a very important difference of 
arises according as one stop or anoth 
after the word odpxa (flesh). The | 
ancient New Testament texts have 
been careful to represent such stops 
in the manuscripts, and it 1 
writer to examine the’ most anci at 
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which he could gain access to, with the special 
view of ascertaining how this verse is pointed. 
The following are the results :— 

(1) The Vatican manuscript (B), at Rome, 
has a stop after the word odpxa exactly the 
same in appearance as the point following the 
word “Amen,” at the end of the verse, thus 
ZAPKA:OQN, There is no sface, however, 
between the letters A and O to indicate that 
the original writer intended a point to stand 
there. Nevertheless, as the ink of the stop 
and of the letters is apparently the same, it is 
very probable that the stop is in this case 
@ prima manu; and according to Tischendorf 
many of the stops in this manuscript are so. 

(2) In the Alexandrine manuscript (A), in 
the British Museum, a stop occurs in the same 
place; and not only a stop but a small space, 
to make room for it, thus: SAPKA*OQN. The 
colour of this stop is exactly the same as that 
of the adjoining letters, a faded brown, indi- 
cating that letters and stop are from one 
original hand, which of course the occurrence 
of the little space also indicates. 

(3) In the Codex Ephraemi (C), which the 
writer had recently an opportunity of examining 
in the Bibliothtque Nationale, at Paris, the 
same stop occurs, only it is not a point but a 
little cross (x), such as elsewhere occurs in 
this manuscript. There is also a small space, 
leaving room for the cross. This latter may 
not be from the original hand, but the space 
must be so, and it appears likely that originally 
there was only a point where now the cross is; 
such as is found after some words in the same 
immediate context in this manuscript. 


Whether the Sinai Manuscript (Aleph), one 
of the four reputedly oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament, contains the same stop, the writer 
is unable to say. The facsimile published by 
Tischendorf represents neither stop nor space. 
But this is not conclusive against the existence 

‘of a point in the original, seeing that the 

editors of fac-similes have not always been 
careful to represent the stops, as in the case of 
the facsimile of the Vatican B by Vercellone. 
Possibly, some reader of these words may have 
the opportunity of examining the original 
(Aleph) in the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg. It would be interesting to know whether 
the stop exists or not in this manuscript. 


It is needless to add that the translations of 
Jowett and Davidson, as well as the critical 
remarks of Winer, Meyer, and other more 
recent scholars, are greatly confirmed by the 
heretofore unnoticed presence of this stop in 
the three great and ancient manuscripts above 
referred to. Woide, it should be added, in 
his facsimile edition of the Alexandrine, has 
given the stop, though (in the copy which the 
writer recently inspected) it is represented in 
an imperfect kind of way, and not exactly in 
the position which it holds in the manuscript. 

G. V. S. 

STRAY THOUGHTS BY THE SEA- 

ii SLIDE: 


OUT by the seaside, with God’s blue sky above 
and the wide expanse of a glorious ocean 
stretching into the far distance—a man ought to 
feel well-disposed to everybody and everything on 
such a day, and to fall in with the spirit of Nature 
-who seems to be uttering her wish :—“ Oh, that 
men would praise the Lord for His goodness, and 
for His wonderful works to the children of men.” 
But, we all know, Jessica was never merry when 
she heard sweet music; and perhaps the fine day 
’ affects me as the sweet music dia Jessica. Perhaps 
Iam melancholy like Jacques because of a tem- 
rament given to moralising, and the habit I have 
ong indulged in of using my leisure on Sundays 
to go a preaching. Whatever be the cause, I 
cannot turn my eyes from the sea to the shore 


and the people crowded, there without feeling 
something of the cynic rising within me. A 


| Many there are here seeking change and rest— 

young men and maidens, old men and 
_ matrons—some with the bloom of youth upon 
hurrying on in the race of life to fulfil 
on, resolved to do and dare and take 
ences; others who have done this 
now are restless and uneasy, there 
some “one thing needful’ which 


an Elysium—a Paradise—a 
and “heavy laden,” a portico 


a garden of pleasure for the 


= 


Epicureans. But what rest is there for the 
Christian warrior? How shall the sinning—the 
criminal, the pauper, the beggar—be won from 
the errors of their ways, and brought to their 
Elysium? 

Lying not far from me is a young man, who 
should be in the prime of his bodily stature. He 
hase wasted his substance and his character in 
indifferent living. His mother before had shown 
the way, and he followed. He had a bright and 
an inquiring mind, but his aspirations after a 
higher life—dimly lit up at best—were ex- 
tinguished by Creed Christians ridiculing and 
slighting his scientific notions. I suppose there 
always will be lip service, cynical professors, who 
will play the Pharisaic “holier than thou” part— 
and reflect shame on the lessons of the Master— 
Christians who practically ignore the Christian 
spirit of dozmg good, as the essential sympathetic 
link in Church life. They are Evangelical to the 
letter—not- the spirit—and stand aghast and 
denounce others for not taking their interpretations 
of. the Masters thought. Like a Doctor of 
Divinity I once knew, they want a bond of union 
after their own opinion. And so they denounced 
this young man. Once he was in a fair way— 
steady, a Church member, and active in the 
Sunday school, but it was insisted that Christianity 
meant thinking in a certain direction; and, having 
no helps in his way of thinking, felt that sympathy 
was withdrawn from him, and so he dropped out 
of the ranks. ‘The end was, he appeared in the 
police court, and it need not be said what that 
means. Now ofall folks in the world religiously- 
professing people should be the last, incidentally, 
to contribute to a result like this. A man, of 
course, goes wrong of his own motion, but then 
other people may indicate and smooth the way 
for his downfall ; and had I, by cynical sneering 
at even impertinent questioning, done so in his 
case, I should feel self-convicted of the neglect of 
a Christian duty. I cast my eye over the prom- 
enade at this place, and I see every variety of 
character—the young full of “fancy and fashion,” 
the stalwart man and woman airing themselves in 
relaxation from ordinary duties, and the aged and 
the invalided. How one’s heart ought to go out 
in good will to all. I should be sorry to know 
that one of these—even the little child playing 
upon the sands—was indifferent about believing 
the truth. Love of the truth is a prime necessity. 
Jesus tells us the spirit of truth will make us free. 
He was not shocked because men expressed what 
they conscientiously thought to be true—though 
its form was unconventional. Unitarians can 
never be wrong in seeking fellowship with the 
good and the true, the brave and heroic children 
of God. 

I happen to know many of these people, and I 
know too much of them and of human nature to 
call any of them bad, though many are giddy, vain, 
self-indulgent pleasure seekers. Every one of 
them, I feel assured, would be ashamed to be 
detected in a meanness. And there is a great 
deal of good in some which others there shut 
their eyes against. There, for instance, goes 
a man I know who is a good Catholic. He 
believes, too, in getting on in the world, and has 
some regard to outward appearances. You tell me 
you have no brotherly feeling towards such a man 
because he does not believe in your creed. I say 
so much the worse for you and your creed ; you 
belie your professed discipleship to Christ. That 
man, to my certain knowledge, is a good husband, 
and a devoted father to his children. Such a 
man cannot but bea Christian. He has in him 
some of the spirit of the Master. This fine day, 
while others enjoy themselves he gives him- 
self the duty of airing his little sick ones,. inviting 
ozone to do its curative work. People tell me 
I am to condemn him for the mode of his thought. 
Ye, of little faith, with your unjust scales 
would weigh the cup of cold water against 
your own delief, and find the cup weightless! 
But it may be asked, “Could you worship 
with Catholics?” Yes, certainly, so long as 
the worship is purely devotional to the One 
true God. It is when creeds and intellectual 
theories are insisted upon as essential to belief 
that I should part company with the religion of 
sects (Catholicism and Episcopalianism among 
the rest), for every honest man must be true to 
his thought. Mostly it is the religion of the 
intellect and ignorant bigotry, nurtured by creeds, 
grown up, that converts religion into a system of 
“ Accredited statements” which have well-nigh 
made it as formal as processes oflaw. Witness, for 
instance, the recent scene at a funeral in a village 
in Suffolk, where the Rev. George Drury, rector 
of Claydon-cum-Akenham, interrupted a short 
funeral service outside the churchyard, on the 
ground that the dead child was not a Christian, 
as it had not been baptised, and that it was his 
duty to teach his parishioners that “ manhood and 
feelings had nothing to do with it,” nor had “reli- 
gious conviction” or “humanity” anything todo with 
it. Witness, too, the experience of the Shakers 


misguided by Mrs. Girling. The heart of man 
groping for the living God would keep all men in 
religious fellowship, not split them into the pecu- 
liarities of sects. I have a hope—will it ever be 
realised ?—that the day will come when all men 
can join together in devotional worship, in the 
grand old temples which stand as monuments of 
man’s devotional nature, from a common sym- 
pathy with the Divine, as universally as they now 
enjoy “the sunshine and the shower.” To make 
religion a system of thought is but to repeat the 
errors of past ages. A good man sees good con- 
tinuously. Oh, but you say he is a Theist, ora 
Deist—a man of science in love with “evolution”— 
and he deserves to be hit hard. Indeed! and are 
you the man to hit him? Is your daily living 
better then his? Friend, show me your faith by 
your works. Who made you judge over another 
man’s conscience? or gave you the right to stone 
him for the mode of his thought? Such a Christian 
philosophy will not do now. A7storical Christians 
must not subordinate “vzng Christians. 

As I sit here and see the number of happy faces 
that pass me, and hear the jovial glee of the young 
ones making sand pies, and daring the sea in its 
tidal ripples to come an inch beyond a marked 
line, I cannot but be impressed with a deep sense 
of the goodness of the Great and Good God who 
presides over all; and take to heart what a blessed 
thing it would be if in our moments of enjoyment 
we could ever keep bright the Psalmist’s inspira- 
tion high above creedal Christianity—“ Oh, that 
men would praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and for His wonderful works to the children of 
men !” BETA, 


WEEK EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOLARS, 

[A REPORT presented by the General Purposes 

Committee to the General Committee of the Man- 

chester District Sunday School Association, and 

adopted by them at their meeting on July 29th, 

1878. | 

Valuable information on this subject has been 
received from seyeral friends, to whom the best 
thanks of the Committee are due. The plans 
described being very various, and depending 
much upon the details of their working, it will be 
best.to quote at some length from the accounts 
received before attempting to sum up the results, 
and to determine what our Committee may ven- 
ture to recommend to the associated schools. 

Of the Domestic Mission, the Missionary 
writes :— 

The history of our main and most successful effort is 
simply this. I found that many of our young people— 
I mean those from sixteen to twenty years old, or a 
little more—were being tempted by their natural love 
of dancing and company to go to the dancing saloons 
and classes, which in large towns are very dangerous in 
their society and influence. On my expressing dissatis- 
faction with this habit, I was asked by several if they 
might meet once a week at the Mission to dance, so as 
to keep it amongst themselves. On consideration, I 
said Yes; and on one night (first Fridays and afterwards 
Mondays) we met, varying in numbers from twenty to 
forty, and just danced, and / played for them, and 
watched to stop any rough play or bad manners. We 
limited the attendance strictly to attendants at the 
Sunday school and evening service. I frequently tried 
to introduce other amusements, but for two or three 
years dancing was too popular, and they would have 
nothing else. Once or twice I found individuals who 
broke faith, and went to the dancing classes ; but I put 
it to them clearly that they must give up one or the 
other, and they nearly always stuck to us. The last 
two years I have managed to introduce other games 
between the dances, though nothing intellectual or 
particularly elevating will go down with them. I allow 
“‘Tersey,” ‘Dumb Crambo,” ‘‘Railway” ‘‘ Hotel,” 
‘When? Where? and Why?” but not often. 

My impression, after some years, is that on the whole 
this experiment has succeeded very well in keeping our 
elder scholars and teachers to the place, and making 
them feel it their Zome and headquarters; and I have no 
reason to think that any counterbalancing harm has 
been done. At first the rage for dancing increased; 
but it burnt itself out gradually, and the same lot still 
come, with a few exceptions. 

For the younger ones—the boys of twelve to fifteen 
or sixteen—I had for several winters a club-night once 
a week, with draughts, dominoes, quartett-cards, **Soli- 
taire,” ‘Go Bang,” and such games, galvanic battery, 
Zoétrope, microscope, sometimes stereoscope, and 
volumes of J//ustrated London News. Fifty to sixty 
used often to be there, and they behaved on the whole 
very well, though noisy and careless with the games. 
I did not limit the attendance to Sunday scholars, and 
lots of street boys came in. : 

This last season I gave this up, and instead of 
it had a more limited club, exclusively Sunday- 
school boys, meeting every night of the week if 
they liked, down in the girls’ schoolroom, and 
managing their own affairs entirely; but after some 
weeks they dropped off, and it was given up. I found 
it hard to keep up enough variety of games, and they 
like more acfive occupations. On Tuesdays most of 
them attended the meeting of the Juvenile Templars, 
and did not need the club. 

In summer time a lot ofthe boys formacricketclub, and 
we lend them bats, wickets, &c., anda football. At 
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present they have two distinct clubs, with bats, &c., 
and meeting at Park. 

They are immensely eager to start a drum and fife 
band; but it costs money to start it, and their enthu- 
siasms last so short a time that I have not decided to 
give in to their wish. I would rather have a set of 
handbells. 

We have had a Thursday night class for the three 
R’s for some months, but it is now closed for the 
summer, About twenty to twenty-five boys and girls 
came. 

Of the “Social Evenings” at the 
School, Miss writes :— 

They have been going on for seven winters, and I 
hope we shall be able to continue them, as they seem 
to do good, give pleasure, and to be a refining and 
civilising influence. 

The idea occurred to my brother and me that we 
might have a meeting of our classes—his the senior 
boys’, and mine the senior girls——on some evening in 
the week, for amusement and sociability. Our fellow- 
teachers were doubtful whether this mixing of boys and 
girls was advisable, but it has been perfectly successful. 
Only on one occasion during these seven years have we 
seen the slightest rudeness. The attendance varies, 
perhaps, from thirty to fifty. We have had more, 
especially at the dramatic performances and Shakspeare 
readings, We now invite the first classes of both 
schools, as well as the seniors, and the young people 
are free to bring a friend when they like, with the 
understanding that they are responsible for their being 
pleasant, orderly guests. A few members of the con- 
gregation sometimes join us, and we are glad to see as 
many of the teachers as can come. My brother and I 
are the responsible managers, and take the part of 
hosts, shaking hands with our guests as they arrive, and 
getting introduced to strangers. We think this impor- 
tant, and conducive to good manners. They are of all 
ages from fifteen to thirty, more young women and girls 
than young men, This gives us some dissatisfaction. 
We would like the meetings to be as much enjoyed and 
sought after, and as regularly attended by the youths as 
they are by the girls, and we are on the look out for the 
reason and the remedy. They are almost all workers 
in factories and warehouses. Our meetings are fort- 
nightly, and from eight to half-past nine. We generally 
begin with piano-playing. Then follows a lecture or 
paper of about half an hour’s length, and games and 
singing end the entertainment. This is the last list of 
our doings:—Readings from ‘‘Adam Bede” (Mrs. 
Poyser); the Solar System; Beethoven, with illustra- 
tions; Stanley’s Explorations in Africa; Oliver Gold- 
smith; Readings from ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ;”-Salt, 
with experiments; Volcanoes; Rhine Legends, with 
songs and pictures; tea party. 

We have till this last time begun and ended with the 
reading of a Shakspeare’s play, but having had the most 
suitable ones are leaving that vein for the present. 
Occasionally some of our elder scholars have prepared 
short papers—biographical for the most part—and 
this we encourage as much as we can. The games 
we find most popular are such as ‘‘ Post,” ‘‘ Guessing 
Circles,” ‘‘I sent my ship to the Cape,” Acting Rhymes, 
Charades, &c. Allacting has to be carefully supervised. 
We have hitherto drawn the line at dancing, but I am 
personally inclined to overstep this. 

The great point is to have the intercourse between 
teachers and taught wxoficia/, and genial, and friendly, 
and to help our young people to meet in a pleasant and 
sociable fashion for rational recreation. 


At one of our large schools a dancing class was 
started some years ago, in order to counteract the 
attractions of dancing classes elsewhere. Our 
correspondent writes :— 


The class was open to the two elder classes of young 
men and young women; it was well attended, and was 
considered a success. The numbers would be perhaps 
thirty, or more. 

In such a scheme a great measure of the success would 
depend upon the choice of a good teacher, one to whose 
authority the young people would readily bow. And, 
again, it would be too much perhaps to expect any such 
efforts as these to be productive of unmixed good; and 
now and then cases might occur of these opportunities 
being abused by the scholars, and such, no doubt, would 
tend to bring the whole thing into disrepute. Still, I 
cannot but think that we must face this question of 
amusement; the young people must have it, and if it is 
not provided for them at the school under proper 
superintendence, they will run heavier risks to get it 
elsewhere. Probably, if they join classes for dancing 
at the Mechanics’ institutes or other places, they will 
adopt a style of dancing less simple and less refined 
than anything they would have learnt at the school; 
and, moreover, they will be unable to choose their 
associates as carefully. 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the London 
Sunday School Association of the Holbeck Mis- 
sion, at Leeds, Mr. Councillor Mathers said :— 

We have made it a point in the government of our 
Sunday schools to provide entertainments throughout 
the whole year. In the summer we have upon Saturday 
afternoons short excursions into the country, and some 
of us make it our duty to prepare some short notice of 
the district into which we are going; and in the winter 
we give dramatic entertainments. We have a perfect 
stage and apparatus for the purpose. Now let me tell 
you that, though this alone has shocked the sensitive 
feelings of many of our orthodox friends, they have felt 
the necessity of following our example, because the 
children of their own denominations are seeking two 
sources of pleasure—they are either going into the 
town, or coming downto us. And in order to rival the 
attractions we hold out, they are introducing a class of 


Sunday 


entertainments which I should trust Unitarians will 
never be ashamed of encouraging. Now, in connection 
with our schools we have a library and reading room; 
and also a room in which various games, such as chess 
and draughts, are played. Then we have our old 
scholars’ society, which four or five times a year gathers 
the old scholars and teachers together. We have also 
our parents’ gatherings, which are very delightful 
occasions indeed; our temperance association, and 
several other methods in practice for promoting and 
strengthening the bonds of union amongst us. 


( To be continued. ) 
—_—_—__» 


BOLTON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


THE annual meeting of the above Association was held 
at Hindley, on Thursday, September 12th. The day 
was fine, and a good number of friends were present, 
among whom were Reys. C. C. Coe, Geo. Fox, E. 
Allen, C. H. Osler, G. Ride, A. Rushton; Messrs. 
Philemon Moore, I. Barrow, T. Carter Hollins, — 
Anderton, M. Knowles, B. Richardson, J. Jones. 

Divine service was conducted by the Rey. E. ALLEN, 
of Walmsley, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
C. H. OSsLer, of Darwen, from Acts xvi., 30. After 
the service tea was partaken of, and a meeting held in 
the new and commodious schoolrooms, The chair was 
taken by the Rey. A. Rushton, the minister of the 
Hindley Congregation, and after a hymn 

The CHAIRMAN gaye a brief address, in which, after 
cordially welcoming the Association, he referred to the 
noble religious ancestry the members of the Association 
possessed in their Presbyteriari forefathers. He related 
an incident of the rise of Presbyterianism in Hindley, 
and loved to think that their congregation had its 
beginnings in the shepherd whose prayers were so 
highly prized by the afflicted one for whom they were 
offered. Mr. Rushton, in drawing attention to the new 
room in which they were gathered, also expressed a 
hope that before long the congregation would rejoice in 
a renovated chapel. 

The Rey. Gro. Fox, the secretary, read the minutes 
of the last meeting and the financial account. He also 
addressed the meeting at some length on the sentiment 
of the ‘‘ Bolton District Unitarian Association.” The 
Association had pursued the even tenour of its way for 
the last 52 years, through many changes. If the chapels 
connected with the Association had not increased, yet 
there were marks of vigorous life in each, and each 
rejoiced in alterations or additions in the shape of new 
schoolrooms. The Association was unpretentious in its 
character and aims. It had indeed been despised for 
its smallness, but it did a useful work in its own way. 
It was valuable as affording an opportunity for the 
members of the same ‘‘ household of faith” of meeting 
together, and it stirred up the congregation when its 
annual gathering took place. Their position as Uni- 
tarians was yet an isolated one, and they needed the 
stimulus that such an organisation was able to give. 

Mr. ANDERTON, of Hindley, referred to the time, 
50 years ago, when he first visited the Hindley chapel, 
and pointed out the great improvement that had been 
made in the chapel and its surroundings since then. 
He would be glad to hear some statement from the 
ministers of the congregations of the district as to the 
work being done by them. 

Mr. Isaac BaRROw, of Bolton, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the officiating ministers. Speaking in com- 
plimentary terms of the services rendered by Messrs. 
Allen and Osler, he said men needed the direction a 
sermon gave, even though there might be diversity of 
opinion about the sermon itself. He also expressed his 
sympathy with the Association as giving the country 
congregations the only chance they had of having the 
presence of their brethren of other churches among 
them in any number, 

The Rev. C, C. CoE seconded the vote of thanks, 
He felt it a privilege to meet his friends and neighbours 
on such an occasion, and to join in the services of the 
day. It was a delight to him to be a hearer, and, after 
his recent experience of unmitigated orthodoxy in 
Scotland, to listen to such a discourse as had been 
given by the preacher. 

The vote was unanimously passed, and a cordial 
welcome given to the Rey. E. Allen, who had recently 
settled at Walmsley. 

The Rey. C. H. OSLER responded for himself, and 
said it was a privilege to him to belong to any section 
of the Unitarian Church. Freedom of speech was 
allowed him, even though there might be criticism. 

The Rev. E. ALLEN also acknowledged the vote of 
thanks and the cordial welcome given to him. He had 
heard disparaging remarks on the Association, and was 
agreeably surprised to see so large a meeting. The 
meeting was a sufficient rebuke to those who believed 
the Association useless. He spoke on the characteristics 
of Protestant Dissenters as earnestly following their 
convictions, and said that while they were proud of 
their Presbyterian ancestry, they should strive to be 
fruitful in good. 

The meeting was now considerably thinned, owing 
to the arrival of the train—time for many from the 
various congregations. 

The Rey. Gro. Ripg, of Chorley, spoke on the 
sentiment ‘‘ Prosperity to our Missionary Associations,” 
He referred to the new zeal which the Bolton District 
Association had kindled in his congregation when it 
last visited Chorley, and spoke on the good work which 
was being done by the East Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission. 

Mrs. Farrow, of Park Lane, moved a vote of 
thanks to the Hindley Congregation for their hospitable 
reception of the Association. It was to her a real 
pleasure to come to Hindley, as the friends appeared so 


united, and made such efforts to provide for the enter- 


tainment of their neighbours. If, during the coming 
winter, they should have any public entertainment, she 
would be glad, as a token of her goodwill, to give them 
her services. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. Gro. Fox seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. HarpMAN responded on behalf 
of the tea makers, and the choir, who had, in the 
course of the evening, sung several anthems, acknow- 
ledged their share in the resolution by leading off the 
verse, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

The meeting, which had been very successful both in 
numbers and interest, then separated. 


THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 


THE session of the Home Missionary Board was opened 
at the Memorial Hall on Wednesday afternoon. There 
was a large attendance, and among those present were 
the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. (principal and literary 
tutor), Rev. W. E. Odgers, M.A. (theological tutor), 
Rev. James Black, M.A. (missionary tutor), Dr. Marcus 
(voluntary German tutor), H. Rawson, Esq. (chairman 
of committee), E. C. Harding (treasurer), Rev. H. E. 
Dowson and Mr. Francis Nicholson (secretaries), Revs. 
S. A. Steinthal, G. H. Wells, M.A., W. G. Cadman, 
Chas. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., J. Harrop, Chas. T. Poynting, 
B.A., W. C. Squier, F. H. Jones, B.A., P. M. Higgin- 
son, M.A., J. K. Smith, J. B. Lloyd, A. Ashworth, 
J. T. Marriott, Messrs. Robt. Nicholson, W. G. Rayner 
Wood, Smith Golland, Thos. Diggles, G. H. Leigh, 
Royston Oliver, J. H. Reynolds, John Phillips, W. H. 
Herford, B.A., John Armstrong, Philemon Moore, T. 
Parry. The session was opened with nineteen students, 
being the largest number since the foundation of the 
institution. n 

The Rev. J. E. ODGERs, in entering upon his duties 
as theological tutor, delivered the opening address, 
which was an exhaustive survey of the study of Biblical 
criticism, and concluded with these words:—But I am 
hurrying to action without saying anything of my own 
studies, or my own plans and methods. That is just as 
well. I could say no more, however I might try, than 
this: I am a pupil of John James Taylor. I have striven, 
and am resolved ever to strive, to cultivate his spirit of 
thoroughness in labour, sincerity in thought, candour in 
speech, singular fairness in discussion, and sympathetic 
regard for the conclusions of others. I ask you to regard 
this aim and resolution as my principal qualification for 
teaching others. 

i 
INDUCTION OF THE SUCCESSOR TO THE 
LATE REV. S. MARTIN. 


ON Sunday morning week the Rey, John Felstead, late 
of Nottingham, commenced his duties as pastor of the 
Conigre Chapel, Trowbridge, by preaching morni 
and evening to crowded congregations. The morning’s 
discourse was founded on Matt. vi., 10, “‘ Thy kingdom 
come,” and at the close of a masterly sermon the 
preacher said: I have chosen these words this morning 
because you and I, you as a congregation and I asa 
preacher, meet under peculiar circumstances to-day, 
and we expect to meet together week by week to worshi 
in this place; and what is our object? Our object is 
indicated in the text, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” Why do 
we come together here? We come because there is a 
certain desire in our heart to see the world made better 
than it is, to see righteousness reigning in the world; a 
desire that the kingdom of God may come. We meet 
that this desire may be strengthened within us, and that 
in some measure through us it ‘may be accomplished. 
If we pray ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” we do not desire 
that a great change may take place merely in the world 
around us, but rather and chiefly do we want it in the 
world within us. If we say, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” 
it is but saying with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Create in me a 
clean heart, O God.” Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life. Bend your thoughts 
on self-improvement, and in proportion as you do that, 
will the desire grow stronger within you for the world’s 
improvement; will you be filled wjth earnestness as you 
pray ‘‘ Thy kingdom come;” and thus living to improve 
yourself, your own spirit and character, your daily life 
will be a force, working slowly and unconsciously it 
may be, but working not without the Divine energy, to 
bring about the fulfilment of the prayer. Earnestly do 
I hope and pray that God will make use of the ministry 
that begins here to-day to help on the reign of God, the 
reign of the righteous Father, the reign of righteousness 
and the reign of joy in your hearts, in the hearts of all 
of you; that He may use this ministry to strengthen 
within you the spirit which finds utterance in this 
prayer—‘‘ Our Father who art in héav 
Thy name, Thy kingdom come.” : 
The evening discourse was founded on 1 § 
23, ‘*Moreover, as for me, God forbid 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for 
will teach you the good and the right 
sermon was listened to with breathless 
crowded congregation. 5 
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BURNLEY.—On Sunday, September § 
annual school sermons in connection 
street Church, were preached by 
Thomas Leyland, and the occas 
introduction of a novelty, so far 
A flower service was held in 
church was tastefully decora' 
and flowers kindly lent for 
delivered a most interest 
subject of flowers, basing his remar 

of Jesus: ‘* Consider the Illies,” &c. The 
during the day were large. The collecti 
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DIME ICU Lenore LHe PULPIT, 
[FROM THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.] 


Ir would be no compliment to anybody’s memory 
to copy Charles Lamb’s account of his aunt, 
“a dear and good one, whom single blessedness 
had soured to the world,” and who used to tell 
him that he was the only thing in it that she loved. 
Who does not remember her? There she sits 
before our eyes, prim and quiet, gravely dressed, 
not a thread awry invall her attire, slicing the 
French beans into the “china basin of fair water ;” 
and the odour of the beans comes to us across 
the years, just as it did to her nephew, when he 
wrote that immortal account of his “ Relations.” 
‘The maiden aunt, for all her asperities, was “a jive 
old Christian,’—the sweet humourist underscores 


the words. She was, he says, from morning till 
night “poring over good books and devotional 
exercises.” Her especial favourites were Thomas 
& Kempis, in Stanhope’s translation, and a Roman 
Catholic prayer-book, “with the matins and com- 
plines regularly set down.” She was “daily 
admonished” that these books were “ Popish,” 
but daily read them, as devoutly, at least, as Mrs. 
Varden did her “ Protestant Manual.” For all 
that she went regularly to some Protestant church 
on Sunday. She had scarcely ever read any 
other book than the “Adventures of an Un- 
fortunate Young Nobleman,”’—but she was a 
woman, of strong sense and fine wit. It is 
important to notice this, in order that we may not 
attribute to weakness the perfect catholicity of the 
good old soul’s religion. Lamb tells us that, 
finding the door of the chapel in Essex-street 
open one day, she went in, liked the sermon, and 
the manner of worship there, and frequented the 
place at intervals for some time after. Now the 
preacher was Theophilus Lindsey. So here we 
have a shrewd old lady worshipping at church 
and at the Unitarian chapel by turns, and filling 
up her time with a Roman Catholic prayer-book 
and Thomas 4 Kempis. Upon her visits to the 
Unitarian chapel, and her liking for the sermon 
and the services, Lamb quietly but very instruc- 
tively remarks—“She came not for doctrinal 
points, and never missed them.” 


I will ask leave to finish my anecdotes at one 
stroke. A few years ago, at a certain place of 
“worship,” where the preacher just then was a 
“very advanced” man, I was a little surprised to 
be recognised by a gentleman whom I knew in 
business, and should have supposed to be a most 
conventional churchman of the ordinary stamp— 
and I found he was a regular seat-holder, and 
supporter of the cause.” The next time I met 
him—in the very thick and clatter of business it 
was—I remarked, among other things, that Mr. 
Blank was an intelligent man, and that his 
addresses were highly informing, but that there 
was a grotesque contrast between his address and 
the hymns sung—which were from Martineau’s 
Selection—and that he never “warmed the cockles 
of your heart.” My friend—the sort of man from 
whom you would not look for sentiment—replied,. 
“Yes, that’s it, he doesn’t lift you up,as Martineau 
does.” 

Not long ago, an American newspaper con- 
tained a very sensible letter from a lady, who said 
that she had been educated in “ Liberal Christ- 
ianity,” and was accustomed to attend the services 
of preachers of the “ Liberal” school, but that 
she feared she should be driven to church, where 
she would be pretty sure of hearing a plain 
sermon, perhaps an encouraging one, and where 
she would escape controversial inuendoes, and 
the incessant worry of a “scientific theology” 
which never seemed sure of anything. After a 
week of trouble and worldliness, she said she 
wanted a “sanctuary” on Sunday, and yet she 
found at the “Liberal” church that the very 
prayers were tinged with the circumlocution of 
(what is very tiresomely called) “modern thought,” 
while the sermon was half of it a discussion more 
or less direct of the bases of belief. 


I entirely sympathised with this lady, and 
thought at once of Charles Lamb’s aunt, and of 
my business friend who wanted to be “lifted up” 
when he went to a place of worship. It was just 
what I wanted myself, and what most people 
want, with whom the Sunday’s service is any- 
thing but routine. Nor is the trouble or difficulty 
in question by any means peculiar to places where 
the preachers are openly classed as belonging to 
“Liberal” schools of thought. 

‘he writer then refers to the tightening of the 
strings of dogma at present proceeding in the 
great mass of Dissent ; and says of the difficulty 
thus arising, with other concomitant difficulties :— 
What with the pressure of the money Sty 
(when it is real and not a mere matter of “ posi- 
tion”); the pressure of creeds; and the dread of 

_ being forced into false situations by that sort of 
publicity, or meddling from without, which tends 


7 ' 
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to reduce even strong men to social puppets, it is 
scarcely possible to feel too strongly for Mr. A., 
Mr. B., Mr. C., or hundreds of their brethren. 
The momentary “gain” to the repressing side, 
he says, will come out of the mill a short time 
hence in the shape of a dead loss, with compound 
interest ; and meanwhile there is no such school 
of scepticism as the writing or preaching of the 
man who has allowed himself to be thus dealt 
with. ] 

But let us not dwell upon the dark side of this 
subject too long. It is unnecessary, for even 
what has gone before will have given a sharp 
stab to many a heart. Let us rather cast about 
for help and consolation. 

Is it possible that we may find both in Lamb’s 
sketch of his old-fashioned aunt, who went to the 
Unitarian chapel in the morning and read Thomas 
a Kempis in the evening? .Perhaps we may. It 
has often been remarked that we find a greater 
number of converts from Roman Catholicism 
among Unitarians than in any other religious 
body, and that Unitarians, especially educated 
ones, are peculiarly apt to pass over to the other 
camp. I do not affirm this in either clause ; but 
supposing it to be true, I still less admit the usual 
explanation: which is, that extremes are apt to 
meet, and that the transition from a maximum to 
a minimum of belief—as in the case of Blanco 
White—is natural. But we need not inquire into 
the truth of the report, for in any case there is a 
salient point of contact between the Unitarian and 
the Roman Catholic, and we may readily find 
illustrations of it in the hymns and devotional 
writings that are most beloved on both sides. On 
each side the process of exclusion differs, but on 
each side we may almost go so far as to say the 
main current of the devotional life is rid of dogma. 
In the case of the Roman Catholic, the question 
of dogma is, so to speak, handed over; and to the 
great disembarrassment of the soul: in the case 
of the Unitarian, there is, to speak roughly, all 
but nothing that could embarrass; so that on each 
side the simple worship and love of God has free 
course in his creature. Of “ Catholics,” person- 
ally, I do not know much—though the best books 
of devotion bearing any such name are familiar to 
me. But I have an intimate knowledge of Pro: 
testants of allnames, and I know no such examples 
of what I should call devoutness pure and simple 
as among the Unitarians. Let us recall the case 
of the two Newmans, both living. There are 
strong resemblances between the writings of the 
two brothers, considered simply as writings; but 
that is only collaterally interesting: the point is 
that you may pass from Mr. Francis Newman’s 
devotional book “ Theism” to Thomas 4 Kempis 
and St. Augustine without feeling any jar. Of 
course, we must except from the scope of this 
remark all the numerous passages in the Catholic 
writers in which dogma relating to Jesus, the 
Trinity, original sin, &c., finds a place. But the 
great fact which I have just indicated remains ; 
and we may note in the best Unitarian hymn- 
books an extraordinary number of devotional 
poems from Catholic sources. 


Now it would be unwise to risk the practical 
value of this line of comment by pushing it to its 
limits ; but it surely has a practical value. If we 
select from Thomas & Kempis, and the most 
advanced Unitarians, instances of the kind of 
devotional writing in which the Catholic and 
Unitarian feel alike at home, and in which other 
religious persons also feel at home until they set 
to work to Zook for what they call “the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Gospel,” we shall find 
that this covers a large tract of ground available 
for public devotion—ground which has to be 
covered in all public religious services. The 
practical difficulty for the harassed preacher is 
not removed by this consideration, but it is much 
lightened—supposing him to be a deeply religious 
man. In that case he will find it comparatively 
easy to keep to the King’s high road—and only a 
few cantankerous persons will trouble him about it. 

It may safely be laid down, however, that only 
a small number of religious teachers have—or 
show that they have—that supreme “call” to the 
work which first and finally makes itself heard in 
the spiritual depths of the man’s nature and that 
of his hearers. The greater number of preachers 
are religious lecturers. Our most accredited 
evangelists, even, show a great deal too much of 
the art—or the genius—of the advocate. It 
would do them all good, by way of alterative, to 
be confined for a space to the Psalms and the 
Gospels, as hunting grounds for pulpit topics. 
There is a capital story, a true one I believe, of a 
gentleman who, being in some strange town, got 
downright weary of hearing sermons from Paul’s 
Epistles at different places of worship, and at last 
went in half-despairing hope to some little chapel 
outside the fashionable circle. “Perhaps among 
this simpler people I shall stand some slight 
chance of hearing the word of Jesus,” said he. 
The preacher's text that evening sounded likea 
jest to him; “Arise, and go into the street which 


is called Straight, and inquire in the house of 
Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus,” &c. 

It has been quite in the course of nature that 
of late years so much more attention has been 
paid to the devotional part of the service—at 
least, in the more cultivated congregations. This 
has been some relief to the preacher; it has 
shortened the sermon; and under the stronger 
emotional impressions produced by the greater 
emphasis laid upon the prayer and praise, some 
practical difficulties have been shaded off a little. 
There has also been a largely increased leaning 
towards “practical” sermons. For great part of 
this we are indebted to “High Church” preachers. 
I recall with something like amusement the first 
discourse I ever heard in a Ritualistic place of 
worship. There was a crowded fashionable con- 
gregation, with a splendid service; and the 
sermon, which occupied twelve minutes bare, was 
on “the sin of backbiting.” It might have been 
taken every word from Mrs. Trimmer ; but it was 
avery good homily of a sort too much wanted. 
So far as sermon proper was concerned, the 
preacher might almost have been a Mussulman. 
It was the devotional portion of the service which 
was intended to produce the strongest, or at least 
the most diffused impression, and it did. 

No preacher of good intelligence and fair 
reading, especially if young, can help being much 
harassed in what one might perhaps indicate as 
the interval between study and pulpit, and then, 
again, between pulpit and study. The majority 
of “religious” critics have little advice to give to 
sufferers in these matters beyond what amounts 
to this: Try zof to have doubts about anything— 
z.é.. sit down upon the safety-valve, and risk an 
explosion, There are evident signs of increasing 
pressure from without in this or some such sense 
or senses. But what the harassed and sometimes 
almost heart-broken young preacher requires is 
rest—a breathing-space. If he has a true vocation 
for the work of the religious teacher, he will find 
some help in confining himself for a time to the 
simply devotional, the simply practical, and the 
objectively exegetical. If, in addition to this, he 
will, by an effort, determine from time to time, as 
well as he can, the lowest terms to which he can 
be logically reduced as to his creed, and how 
much of what he is “expected” to teach can be 
got within those lines, without any attempt at 
deceiving others or himself, he may safely hope 
for the highest assistance ever vouchsafed to the 
human conscience in these cases, and must surely 
save his soul alive; while the congregation—with 
whom we began—will be “lifted up,” healed, and 
rested—a thing which does not too often happen 
to the hearer even of the most sincere, eloquent, 
and evangelical of preachers. It is one thing to 
be excited, and “religiously” taken out of yourself 
foratime. This may be useful; but it is another 
and a higher thing to feel healed, soothed, and 
rested. The effect of a vigorous, aggressive, 
evangelical sermon may be to a watchful, intel- 
ligent hearer even more disturbing than one in 
which the preacher invites you to make your 
spiritual meal off his own doubts or his private 
and peculiar trick of dealing with what he calls 
“modern thought.” Neither brings you any 
nearer to the secret of the Almighty; or soothes 
you into love, worship, and acquiescence afar off. 
Neither lifts you up; and lifting up is what you 
too often need. 


fa anh iran ce Madd eo 

So absolute is the spirit of liberty, which is 
the vital and essential point of what we call 
Unitarianism, that it has always been found 
impossible to reduce it to a formula. The 
endeavour has often been made to bring it 
within the limits of a creed. You might 
as well try to bend the sunshine. You cannot 
confine a spirit which is as broad and general 
as the encasing air.— George William Curtis. 

A young philosopher’ of seven years of age 
who had not got far enough to hear the Holy 
Scripture disputed by science, listened attentively 
in his father’s parlour the other evening to a 
warm discussion on the Darwinian theory, and, 
after the guests had departed, somewhat sur- 
prised the paternal with: “Father, I don’t 
believe Mr. Darwin is right.” “What?” said 
the parent, looking down at this unexpected 
reasoner, who stood before him with a little 
Bible in his hand: “You do not? and why?” 
“Because, papa, my Bible says, ‘God created 
man in his own image,’ and I don’t believe it 
was a monkey.” ‘Well, well,” said the sire, 
laughing, “run along, Tommy; you are too 
young to talk about such things.” “But, papa, 
almost the next verse says, ‘God saw every- 
thing he had made, and behold it was very 
good.’ Now it wasn’t good if men were 
monkeys, was it? For you are gooder than a 
monkey, ain’t you, papa?” 
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A WATER-LILY. 


O svar on the breast of the river, 
O marvel of bloom and grace, 

Did you fall straight down from heaven 
Out of the sweetest place? 

You are white as the thoughts of an angel; 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 

Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one? 


Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven; 
None gave me my saintly white; 
It slowly grew from the blackness 
Down in the dreary night. 
From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace. 
White souls fall not, O my poet; 
They rise to the sweetest place. 
—M. F. Butts, in Sunday Afternoon. 
a = 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
veveal its beauty and its power. 


Witiiam EvLtery CHANNING. 


— 


THE AIMS AND MEANS OF JESUS. 
I 


By admission of RENAN, STRAUSS, and STUART 
Mitt, equally as by the reverent homage of 
Christians of all varieties of theological con- 
fession, the life of Jesus fills the central 
position in the moral history of the world. 
The question, then, naturally arises—What 
was the purpose of it? Its aim was not of an 
intellectual but of a spiritual character, and 
therefore it is irrelevant to compare it, as is 
sometimes done, with that of ancient and 
modern philosophers. It was to awaken and 
nourish love by that kind of knowledge which 
appeals to the sympathies, and enkindles the 
heart to the pursuit of personal holiness. 
Inspired by this object, Jesus pierced beyond 
the spiritually inefficient externalisms which 
the Jew had substituted for inward principles, 
and went straight to the heart and conscience 
in order to impel men to the culture of a right 
spirit. And he began with individuals because 
society can be. spiritually regenerated only 
through the reformation of the individual 
members of it. 

Starting with this principle, observe how far- 
reaching are the aims of Jesus. They are not 
limited by the land of Judea, nor bounded by 
distinctions of sex, age, condition, or nation. 
Instead of being narrowed by Jewish notions 
they extend to the human race.  Begin- 
ning, as all spiritual ennoblement must begin, 
by redeeming individuals from lower conditions 
of life, and infusing into them “a new heart” 
of faith, and hope, and love, he formed aims 
of the widest possible extent. It stands out 
as an unexampled fact that of all spiritual 
teachers and reformers, Jesus alone formed 
the grand conception of benefiting humanity, 
without respect of country, age, or time. 
Philosophers necessarily addressed themselves 
only to the cultivated. Only the trained 
intellect could appreciate them. It was 
“wasting their sweetness on the desert air” to 
expound their subtle theories to the multitude. 
They had no message to give, and no arm to 
bring salvation to the common people. Jrsus 
is at the head of spiritual teachers in the 
breadth of his aims. It is asublime idea. A 
workman’s son, but he rises to the height of 
the yast conception of a universal spiritual 
regeneration. How shall it be explained, 
except it be taught him of Gop? No social, 
‘civil, or political influence is at his command 
to ensure dominion for him. The pride of his 
haughty countrymen, to whom other nations 


are barbarians, is an influence of exclusion. 
But, as if this prejudice were powerless to 
bias him, he nourishes the large intention of 
quickening into higher life the human race 
throughout the world. How shall it be 
accounted for, except it be the inspiration of 
Gop? No section of men confines his affec- 
tion. He loves not men but man. His 
philanthropy bears the stamp of universality. 
And the principles he teaches are as wide and 
comprehensive as the love he displays. There 
is no example like it. In political history the 
Roman Empire is the grandest fact. It spreads 
from the Thames to the Euphrates. It was a 
tree that grew and was strong, in height reaching 
to heaven, in branches to the ends of the 
earth. It attained sovereignty throughout the 
length and breadth of the civilised world. 
But the Roman Empire compassed only 
universal political sway. It ruled in civil 
polity: it dreamed not of moral conquest. It 
could not, at least it indisputably did not, 
achieve the rescue of the people from degra- 
dation. It proved itself powerless to touch 
the morals of mankind. It was left to a man 
born in a little country town of proverbial 
meanness—to a man unaided by the intercourse 
of learned society, which broadens the mind— 
to a man unassisted by the favour of the rich 
and the support of the great—to present to 
the world the spectacle of aims of universal 
spiritual supremacy, and to enrich the world 
with such pure ideas of God, with such lofty 
principles of human duty, with such glorious 
and permanent simplicities of religion, with 
such calm and quiet confidence in immortality, 
that there may be safely predicted for them a 
dominion that shall be completed only when 
the kingdoms of this world shall have became 
the kingdoms of our Gop and of his Curist. 
In order to give effect to this great idea, 
which was the travail of his soul, what were 
the means Jesus used, and what are the prin- 
ciples he taught? Look at the agencies 
employed. A candid consideration of them 
will compel the acknowledgement that they 
are unique. JESUS spings out of the ranks of 
the poor. He receives no knowledge of 
science, and acquires no learning, art, or 
eloquence, in the usual sense. He studies in 
no school of rhetoric to gain the secret of 
arresting the attention and winning the admira- 
tion of the world by commanding speech. 
Universities, academies, and libraries are not 
within his reach. He is under no obligation 
to Egyptian wisdom and Essenic philosophy. 
Attempts have been madetoprove otherwise ; but 
those who have made them evidently admit the 
difficulty of proof by their elaborate efforts to 
establish out of the very slenderest materials 
what was and still is only an assumption, and 
what ever will be an assumption, unless the 
Synoptics could be blotted out of existence and 
the Fourth Gospel alone remain. When Jesus 
enters public life his course is calculated to 
prevent him attaining any influence, calculated 
to arrest his mission almost before it begins. 
No circumstances of position are his to endow 
him with control over his fellow men. He asso- 
ciates not with the social and religious leaders 
of the nation. ‘They are looking for a political 
emancipator; but his teaching and _ his 
manner of life are the continual disappointment 
of such material expectations as centre in him. 
They are characterised by national bigotry ; but 
instead of feeding it, as a hunter for popularity 
would done, he sets himself to stem the current 
of prejudice. They are cherising fond hopes of 
continuing in religious supremacy over all 
peoples ; but he proclaims that the crown shall 
be worn by others, and the inheritance pass 


into alien hands. They are wrapped up in 
purely Jewish interests; but he preaches a 
gospel of unconfined human interests. They 
conceive it a degradation to acknowledge the 
co-equality with them of other peoples ; but he, 
instead of courting fame and status by fostering 
that notion, as a time-server would have done, 
proclaims the principle of human brotherhood 
and urges the duties involved therein. Are 
these the methods to result in triumph? Are 
these the agencies calculated to eventuate in 
spiritual empire? Presenting to the Jewish 
people no point to fascinate their intellectual 
or national pride ; crushing their dearest hopes 
of political deliverance and coming re-ascen- 
dency ; opposing, in his spirit of universal love, 
the antipathies of the nation; exciting. the 
animosity of the chief priests, elders, and rulers 
of the people; rebuking with almost super- 
human boldness the Scribe, the Pharisee, and 
the priest for their shameful misuse of power 
and their still more shameful hypocrisy ; dis- 
pensing to his followers only a cup of suffering ; 
devoting his ministry chiefly to the poor and 
the ignorant, the outcast and the despised, and 
thus incurring contempt ; paying the penalty of 
of his sublimeand saintly unselfishness in hatred, 
persecution, and death—who would predict 
that such a teacher would win in all succeed- 
ing generations victories transcending all other 
moral conquests recorded in the pages of 
history ? 


MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


WRONGS OF THE NON-SECTARIAN TEACHER. 
THE difficulties of selecting a house are 
admittedly of a serious character. Situation, 
accommodation, and expense, present require 
ments sometimes incompatible. The neigh 
bourhood is eligible, but the rooms are small; 
or the aspect is good but the cost excessive ; 
or the rent is reasonable but the chimneys 
smoke. ‘These, however, are “trifles light as 
air” compared with the perplexities which 
beset the conscientious parent in search of a 
school for his children. Salubrity is properly 
the prime consideration. Health, at all times 
of the first consequence, is, with the young, 
the foundation-stone on which their after life 
must be built. When this is secured, the 
competency of the teacher, and other con- 
ditions, may be ascertained with more or less 
facility. But then comes the “religious 
difficulty!” If the parent be a Churchman, 
a Methodist, or a Baptist, he has the wide 
field of orthodoxy from which to select the 
tutors of his children. It is an embarrassment 
only of choice. Whether his child learn the 
catechism of the Episcopal Church, or the 
doctrines of JoHN WESLEY, is a matter of 
little moment. In his estimation, a belief in 
them is the indispensable condition of salvation ; 
and he is not particular to a shade as to which 
of its manifold shapes orthodoxy may assume. 
But of one thing he is well-assured—that he 
will preserve his son with sacred care from the 
dangerous negations of the Unitarian or liberal 


schoolmaster. Doctrine in some shape he will 
have. Catechism must be judiciously inter- 


mingled with bread and butter. Experience 
and skill in his profession; high moral quali- 
fications; exceptional personal aptitides—these 
are all very well, but the flavour of orthodoxy 
being wanting, all the rest is “naught.” 

It would be easy to indicate some of the 
many evils which are thus inflicted on 
the cause of a sound education and the 
interests of national culture. Most excellent 
and conscientious teachers there are im every 
church and sect. Elementary justice nds. — 
this admission, and candour makes it wastint=— 
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ingly. But quackery, sycophancy, and cant 
also find shelter, repose, and success within the 
borders of their honourable and dignified 
wocation. The scrupulous are shouldered out 
‘by the crafty, and modest merit pines while 
self-assertion wins confidence and—pays. And 
it is the religious prejudices of the parent 
‘which render him the easy prey of the astute 
‘but shallow instructor; afford the readiest 
means of imposition; and open widest the 
‘gates of reputation and fortune. 

But how much more rugged is the path of 
the non-sectarian teacher, especially if he bear 
the obnoxious name of Unitarian! ‘There is 
no class inthe community which more sadly 
experiences the odium theologicum than the 
liberal master or mistress of a private school ; 
whilst the cases are not few in which a profes- 
‘sional instructor, however competent, finds 
access to employment barred, or preferment 
stopped, by his conscientious beliefs. For 
these most intelligent and worthy persons, the 
age of persecution is not yet gone, nor the 
penalties of pecuniary martyrdom unknown. 
Inquiries as to ability and experience are 
made and are promptly met, and terms that 
seem satisfactory arranged—when, lo!—at the 
solemn inquisition which the religious parent 
makes, finally but uniformly, on the critical 
‘point of theological belief, and the reply which 
alone can be conscientiously made—dense 
Clouds of dread and distrust at once descend 
upon the scene, and the interview is summarily 
closed, or the correspondence stopped, by the 
‘shock of orthodox bigotry. The loss of pupils 
is a painful reminder that the rewards of cul- 
ture and fidelity are not secured by the profes- 
sion of unpopular views. But, at least, it may 
be supposed, that some compensation will 
accrue from the faithful support tendered by 
fathers and mothers, who, themselves attached 
to the Liberal churches, will strive to preserve 
the minds of their children from doctrinal 
views which they have discarded as erroneous 
and pernicious? They, who have unlearnt 
perhaps, some of the mischievous errors of 
their childhood, will dread the inculcation in 
the case of their young ones, of unworthy con- 
ceptions of Gop, and false views of his relations 
to man,—with the spurious history, unsound 
logic, and bad metaphysics, which, with mental 
throes and rendings of the heart, they 
have renounced as untenable? Expectations 
reasonable enough but, unfortunately, untrust- 
‘worthy too! By astrange thoughtlessness or 
perversity, liberals in theology often subject 
their children to illiberal teaching, and, publicly 
“supporting rational views, privately encourage 


the importation of irrational doctrines. Nor is 
this mischievous inconsistency committed bythe 
‘laity only of ourfree-thoughtchurches. One hears 
occasionally of thesameerror on the part of their 
" preachers,—men educated, perhaps, atanon-sub- 
scribing college, appointed to an unpledged 
pulpit, and preaching the advanced results of 
-a scientific theology. No wonder is it that, 
undersuch conditions as these, our young people, 
indoctrinated at school with the errors of the 
popular creeds, drift off by shoals from the 
profession of principles for which their fathers 
have made sacrifices, and to churches from 
which they publicly dissent! No wonder that 
a facile compliance with the prejudices of the 
day leads to the primrose path of social con- 


, sideration and pecuniary gain; no wonder that 
distrust, disesteem, and neglect, encumber with 
thorns the way of the enlightened and the 
faithful teacher ! 


We ask for these reflections the thoughtful 


attention of our readers and friends; and a 


frank compliance, on the part of all professors 
-of unpopular faiths, with the course to which, 
with unmistakable directness and force, they 
>seem to us to point. 


stron Osha Git AM De ACE E: 


WE give this week four speeches of the first 
night’s debate at Nottingham (September 5th), 
between the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., and 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, on the question “Is it 
reasonable to worship God?” Mr. Armstrong 
undertook the duty of asking Mr. G. B. Rothera 
to preside, and that gentleman did so, and opened 
the proceedings. He said: The question is one, 
I take it, between Theism and Atheism. It is 
not enough to postulate a Deity, and then ask 
whether it is reasonable or not to worship him. 
What I think we have a right to ask is, that the 
gentleman charged with the affirmative of the 
proposition shall adduce such evidence as will 


establish satisfactorily the conclusion that there 


is a Deity to worship. The position of the 
Atheist, I take it, is not one of disbelief, but of 
simple unbelief. He does not say that God is 
not, but he affirms the lack of evidence for the 
position that God is. (Hear.) He does not even 
say that there may not be a God. What he does 
say is that if there is a God he has failed to 
manifest himself, either by the utterance of his 
voice in audible revelation, or by the impression 
of his hand upon visible nature. I take it, there- 
fore, and think Mr. Armstrong will be prepared 
to accept the position, that it will be incumbent 
upon him, at the outset of the discussion, to 
address himself to a consideration of the proofs 
in favour of the position that there is a God to 
worship. If he succeed in this, then, I think, 
there will be a very difficult and trying ordeal 
before Mr. Bradlaugh to prove that, God, being 
existent, is not entitled to the reasonable worship 
of his creatures. (Applause.) 
“Is IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP GOD?” 


Mr. ARMSTRONG, who was cordially received, 
said: Mr. Chairman and friends—I wish to say 
two or three words at the outset of this debate as 
to its origin. You are many of you aware that a 
short time ago Mr. Bradlaugh visited this town, 
and gave a lecture in the defence of Atheism, 
from this platform, in answer to Professor Max 
Miiller’s Hibbert lectures. I was led to be pre- 
sent then, and offered some remarks at the close. 
Mr. Bradlaugh rejoined, and in the course of his 
rejoinder threw out, in a courteous manner, a 
challenge for me to meet him and discuss these 
weighty matters at further length. I thought no 
more of it then, not conceiving it to be my duty 
to take up that challenge. A few days afterwards, 
however, I received a letter from the Secretary 
of the Nottingham branch of the National Secular 
Society, stating that many persons had been much 
interested in the words that fell from me, and 
that they would consider it an obligation con- 
ferred upon them, and others earnestly in pursuit 
of truth, if I consented to meet Mr. Bradlaugh in 
this manner. I replied, that for my own part, I 
was but little sanguine of any good effects, or a 
balance of good effects, resulting from such a 
meeting; but that the invitation being couched in 
such courteous and earnest terms, I would consult 
with friends on whose judgment I placed reliance, 
before finally replying. I consulted these friends 
and at the same time thought the matter over; 
and I came to the conclusion that, though it has 
undoubtedly happened that on too many occa- 
sions theological debates have been the root of 
bitterness and strife, yet, nevertheless, two men 
really in earnest about what they have to say, 
and speaking to persons also in earnest, who have 
come neither for amusement nor excitement—I 
came to the conclusion that a debate, conducted 
with tact and temper on both sides, might (may 
I say by the blessing of God?) conduce rather to 
good than to evil. (Applause.) Under these cir- 
cumstances, I accepted the challenge. I did so 
though, as I said in my letter to the chairman, it 
is distasteful to me, because if I make anything 
of this occasion it can only be by exhibiting to 
you my inmost heart. We are not going to talk 
in a superficial manner—we are not going to 
bandy compliments, nor, I hope, exchange rebukes; 
but each of us, is going to search his inner con- 
sciousness, and try to express to the audience 
that which he finds therein. It is, perhaps, more 
distasteful to me on this occasion than to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, since I find, or believe myself to find, 
in my inner consciousness certain facts which 
Mr. Bradlaugh will no doubt tell you he does not 
find in his inner consciousness. These facts are 
to me of the most solemn and sacred nature con- 
ceivable, and to expose them before a large and 
public audience is a thing very like a sort of 
martyrdom. If I were not confident that, how- 
ever little you may sympathise with what I say, 
you will treat it with respect and consideration, 
I would never consent to drag the sacred 
thoughts of my soul before you to hold them up 
as anexhibition. (Hear.) I am to maintain to- 
night—not to demonstrate (as you will see if you 
look at the bills)—the proposition that it is 
reasonable to worship God. Mr. Bradlaugh has 


not necessarily to disprove, but to impugn, that 
proposition. Now, all I have any hope of doing 
to-night is this—to show that it is reasonable for 
me and for others conscious of mental phenc- 
mena in themselves more or less akin to those of 
which I am conscious, to worship God. Would 
that I could touch you with the beauty and the 
sweetness of this belief—would that I could hold 
up before you, in all its glory and sublimity, in all 
its strength and holiness, the beauty and the 
sweetness ofthe worship of God. Could I do so, 


I should take your imagination captive. I think 
I should get the suffrage of your reason. It is as 


though, sir, to-night, I had been called upon to 
prove that my dearest friend is worthy to be 
loved—aye, even that my dearest friend exists; 
for, if God is aught to.us, he is our dearest, 
nearest friend—present when all others are taken 
trom us, a sure refuge in every moment of 
temptation and of woe; the very highest and most 
intimate reality of which we conceive—the sum 
and substance of all existence. Well, now, how 
do I know this God? Who is this God of whom 
I speak? Let me try to tell you how it seems to 
me that I have made acquaintance with him. I 
find that at certain moments of my life there is 
that which I can best describe as a voice—though 
it is a metaphor—addressed to me, influencing 
largely my conduct. I find that there are in me, 
as in all men, strong instincts, strong desires, 
strong self-interests—some lower, some higher, 
some less worthy, some more worthy, than others. 
I find that but for this voice of which I speak I 
should be entirely swayed thereby, as, so far as I 
can see, the brutes of the field and the forest are 
swayed thereby. But I find that sometimes, at 
moments when these instincts are the very 
strongest within me, and when I am about to 
throw myself into their realisation and give them 
expression in fact—I find, sometimes, at these 
moments that there comes to me somewhat which, 
so far as my consciousness delivers, is not myself. 
There comes to me somewhat stopping me from 
indulging these instincts and bidding me to curb 
them. I find at other times that my instincts of 
self-preservation, of self-regard, of pleasure-loving, 
and so forth—my appetites—would lead me to 
hold back from a certain. course of action. So 
far as I can judge, looking into my own mind, 
myself is against that course of action. It 
appears to my reasoning powers and inclinations 
that I had better keep out of it. But there comes 
now somewhat which comes from outside, and 
which is no part of myself, which says, “Go and 
do it.” That was so when I received the invita- 
tion to this debate. Again, I find that on certain 
occasions—alas! that I should have to say it—I 
have defied this monitor, I have done that which 
it told me not to do, or not done that which it 
bade me to do. I find then that there enters into 
me from somewhere—I know not from whence— 
pangs of remorse keener than ever came from any 
personal sorrow, more biting than ever came from 
any physical pain. There have been times how- 
ever—let me thank God I can say so !—when I 
have obeyed this voice, followed its dictates in 
spite of all myself seeming to drag me from it ; 
and my experience is that on these occasions 
there has entered my soul, from whence I cannot 
tell you, a peace surpassing that given us in any 
other circumstances—a peace in the light of 
which the sorrows that at other times might cut 
me to the heart seem light and small, a peace in 
the beauty and holiness of which these sorrows 
seem wonderfully diminished. I will tell you 
what I call the source of that voice which I fancy 
speaks to me in that fourfold manner. I call the 
source of that voice “‘ God,” and that is the first 
thing I mean by God. I call the source of all 
these monitions and admonitions, these exhorta- 
tations and rebukes, this voice of reproval and of 
approval, the voice of God ; because I must give 
it some name, and that seems to me the simplest 
and the truest name I can give it. I might per- 
haps, be inclined to doubt whether all this is nct 
fancy (though I hardly think I should) if, so far as 
I could gather, it were an unique experience of 
my own; but I find it is not so. I find that this 
voice is recognised by every true man and woman 
I meet. They may obey it or not, but they recog- 
nise it, and allow that it is there. I behold the 
picture by Millais of the day before the awful 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. I see the maiden 
leaning on her lover’s bosom while he looks down 
upon her with looks of love and tenderness, and 
she tries to tie around his arm a scarf. She 
knows of the impending massacre, that all Pro- 
testants are to be slaughtered, and she would fain 
put this badge upon his arm as a secret signal to 
preserve him from the sword. Does he accept 
this method ofescape? Although his inclination 
is to remain with his beloved, the strength of his 
right hand is given to tear the badge from his 
arm, and he faces death, not with joy, but with an 
exceeding bitter sorrow for the moment—he faces 
death in simple loyalty and obedience to the voice 
which has spoken to his heart, That is an expe- 
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rience which you will all recognise—one which, in 
less or in greater force, we have all had. What- 
ever explanation may be given—and, doubtless, 
Mr. Bradlaugh has an explanation of his own— 
this voice of conscience is to me one of the 
primary evidences of the existence of God. Nay, 
I will not call it an evidence; it is God speaking 
to me. (Applause.) The conscience has been 
described by Mr. Voysey, in his recently-pub- 
lished sermons in refutation of Atheism, as 
follows: “The collision is so complete between 
the higher voice and the impelling instinct, 
that one can only feel that the two are radically 
different in nature, and must have had a different 
source. To have the power of doing in- 
tentionally what one shrinks from doing, and to 
deny oneself the pleasure which is so fascinating, 
and which one longs to do, is to prove the 
immense superiority of our inner selves over the 
universe.” To have the power, as that man, that 
Huguenot, must have had, to deny one’s self the 
pleasure which is so fascinating and for which one 
longs, is to prove the immense superiority of our 
inner selves when hearing the voice of God over 
the visible universe. Again, speaking of con- 
science, Voysey says: “The conscience which 
makes us mortify our flesh with its affections and 
lusts, which often and often mars our happi- 
ness and embitters our pleasure, upbraids us with 
reproaches and stings us with remorse, that voice 
which hushes our cry for happiness, which will 
not endure a single selfish plea, but demands un- 
questionable obedience, and bids us fall down in 
the very dust before the Majesty of the Deity—we 
all, in our secret hearts, revere this power, whether 
or not we obey it as we should. At least, we pay 
to it the homage of our inmost souls, and feel 
how great and grand it is to be its slave.” Now, 
sir, I deSire to pass on to another method, by 
which it seems to me that I apprehend this Being. 
Having made the acquaintance with this awful 
voice—and the philosopher Kant said two things 
filled him with awe, the starry heavens and the 
moral nature in man—I pass on to another matter. 
Behold the starry heaven itself. I know not 
how it is with you, but I tell you my experience— 
and we are told by scientific men that we must 
bring everything to the test of experience. Some- 
times when I have been out of temper—as I am 
sometimes, like other people—sometimes, when I 
have been much distracted with cares, when 
troubles and pains have been thick upon me, it 
falls to my lot to go out beneath the starry heaven. 
What is it that I experience in my soul? Igo 
through no process of metaphysical reasoning, I 
do not argue with myself, but I simply feel that 
there is a Divine presence there, in whose hand 
are all these stars and all the worlds—a great 
voice singing, “I am strong and I am good, and 
you are safe nestling in my hand.” I know not if 
that corresponds with the experience of many—I 
feel sure ; and let me ask such not to drive away 
these holy feelings, but to trust them as the assur- 
ance which God gives of his presence. It may 
be that in these lakes and mountains which you, 
sir, have seen of late, you have heard a message 
whispering to your soul of a peace beyond the 
peace of earth—of a presence before which all 
things are well. In others, not so sensitive per- 
haps to the beauties of natural scenery, such 
experience comes in the tones of music—in some 
grand symphony or some sweet song; and 
they feel lifted into some presence in which it is 
a joy to be, and which fills their soul with peace. 
That presence I call, having no other name for it, 
the presence of God. Observe, that in this I am 
not philosophising about this cause—I am not 
saying that God is the cause and so on; I am 
only relating the experience of my consciousness, 
reported to you as faithfully and truly as I can 
read it. Let me read what Professor Blackie 
wrote the other day : “ Many things can be known 
only by being felt, all vital forces are funda- 
mentally unknowable.” And, says Francis 
Newman, that arch-heretic: “The astronomer is 
ever aware of the presence of gravitation and the 
electrician sees all things pervaded by electricity— 
powers descried by the mind, unwitnessed by any 
sense, long unknown to the wise, still unknown or 
undiscerned by the vulgar; yet this perception of 
things hidden is not esteemed cloudy.” Now, 
having made some acquaintance with this awful, 
inscrutable something,-to which I venture to give 
the name of God, I venture to lift up to it the 
voice of my soul, and strive to throw myself 
towards that Being. And what ts my experience? 
Let us go to experience again: I find when my 
mind is bewildered and in doubt, when it is 
all involved with difficulties, that somehow, when 
I address that Being, there comes to my soul 
“clear-shining,” and I see things plainer and 
more beautiful than before. I appeal to him 
in pain and sorrow—not with the coward’s 
prayer, but simply asking that I may feel 
his presence, to endure it; and the pain and 
sorrow have become light on the instant assurance 
that God is there to comfort and console, I pray 


to him in weakness, when my strength fails, and 
what is the result? That a new manhood comes 
to me, and I feel that wondrous power which 
over-arches all the worlds, and I feel that I have 
in me also somewhat of his strength. I appeal to 
him, last of all, in temptation, when the wrong 
deed presses closely on my inclinations, and what 
dol find? That strength is given me to stand 
up against temptation, and he answers according 
to the immemorial prayer of Christendom : delivers 
from temptation. This is experience, or I fancy 
itis. Itis not theory. Again, I am in gladness. 
When is my gladness greatest, and when is it 
richest? Why, when it flows up and out, in 
thankfulness and adoration. to the source to which 
I trace it. Then my gladness seems to receive 
an influence which lifts it up above. No gladness 
is the true gladness without that. Let me con- 
clude this half-hour by reading a very short extract 
from Professor Newman. Speaking of the 
instincts of mankind, he says :— 


And the instinct of Religion is the noblest of them all, 
The bravest, the most enduring, the most fruitful in mighty deeds, 
The source of earliest grandeur, unitress of scattered tribes ; 
Even in the crudeness of its infancy, when unpurified by science, 
Yet teeming with civilisation, with statesmanship, with letters. 
Mistress of all high art, and parent of glorious martyrs. 
And if from it have come wars, and bigotries, and cruelties, 
Through infantine hot-headedness and unripeness of mind, - 
We take your aid, O Sceptics! to purge it from all such evils, 
And kindly honour we pay to you for your battles against super- 
Yet eee evils ye deplore, prove Religion’s mighty energy, 
And the grasp deeply seated which she has within human hearts. 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Thanking you, sir, for ac- 
ceding to the request which I would have gladly 
joined in had I had any right of acquaintance to 
entitle me to make it; thanking you for under- 
taking what is always a troublesome duty, how- 
ever well a debate may be conducted, of presiding 
over a discussion, permit me to say one word only 
as to the opening which fell from your lips. 
There is only one phrase in that which I desire 
to note, so as to save myself from the possibility 
of misapprehension. I quite agree with the view 
you put of the position the Atheist takes, except 
that if Dualism be affirmed, if more than Monism 
be affirmed, if more than one existence be affirmed, 
andif it be the beyond of that one existence which 
is called God, then the Atheist does not say there 
may be one, but says there cannot be one; and 
that is the only distinction I wish to put as against 
the very kind words with which you introduced 
the speakers this evening. The question for our 
debate is, “Is it reasonable to worship God ?” and 
to determine this question it is necessary to define 
the words “worship” and “God,” and next to 
decide whether belief in God is reasonable or 
unreasonable; and, secondly, whether worship is, 
under any, and if any, what, circumstances, 
reasonable or unreasonable. And I am afraid I 
must here except that, in the speech to which I 
have just listened, and which, from its tone and 
kindly style, is perfectly unexceptionable, there is 
not one word at present—it may possibly come 
later on—which may fairly be taken as approaching 
a definition either of the word “God” or the word 
“worship.” By worship I mean act of reverence, 
respect, adoration, homage, offered to some per- 
son. According to this definition, worship cannot 
be offered to the impersonal, and according to 
this definition it would be unreasonable to advyo- 
cate worship to be offered to the impersonal. 
Under the term “worship” I include prayer— 
which is evidently, from the opening, also included 
in the term “worship” by the rev. gentleman who 
maintains the opposite position to myself—praise, 
sacrifice, offerings, solemn services, adoration, 
personal prostration. For the word “God,” not 
having a definition of my own, I take, not having 
yet gathered, in what has fallen from Mr. Arm- 
strong, enough to enable me to say that I under- 
stand what he means by it—I take the definition 
of “God” given in Professor Flint’s Baird lectures; 
not meaning by that that Mr. Armstrong is bound 
by that definition, but asking him to be kind 
enough to note where he thinks that definition is 
incorrect, and to kindly tell me so, for my guidance 
in the latter portions of the debate. By “God,” 
for the purpose of this debate, I shall mean a 
self-existent, eternal being, infinite in power and 
in wisdom, and perfect in holiness and goodness; 
the maker of heaven and earth. And by “self- 
existent” I mean, that, the conception of which 
does not require the conception of antecedent to 
it. For example, this glass is phenomenal, con- 
ceived, as all phenomena must be conceived, by 
the characteristics or qualities which enable you 
to think and identify it in your mind, but which 
cannot be conceived except as that of which there 
is possible antecedent and consequent, and which, 
therefore, cannot be considered as self-existent 
according to my definition. By “eternal” and by 
“infinite” I only mean illimitable, indefinite, to 
me—applying the term “eternal” to duration, and 
the word “infinite” to extension. I take Professor 
Flint, or whoever may hold the definition I have 
given of God, by “maker” to mean originator ; 
and then I am in the difficulty that the word 


“creator,” in the sense of origin, is, to me, a word 

without meaning. I only know creation as change; 

origin of phenomena, not of existence; origin of 
condition, not origin of substance. The words 

“creation” and “destruction” are both words 

which have no other meaning to my mind than. 
the meaning of change. I will now try to address 

myself to some of the arguments that were put 

forward by Mr. Armstrong. He said that to him 

the notion of entering into this debate was dis- 

tasteful to him, and he addressed somewhat of an 

inquiry as to my own feeling on the matter. Nol! 

the discussion of no one subject more than any 

other is distasteful to me, unless it be of a personal 

character, in which it might involve my haying to: 

say things upon which I should not like to mis- 

lead and upon which it would be painful to me to: 
state the facts. Then a discussion would be dis- 

tasteful to me; but such a discussion as this is: 
not any more distasteful to me than the discussion. 

of an astronomical or geological problem; and I 

will urge to those who go even further and say,, 
that not only is such a matter distasteful, but that 
the discussion of Theism is really immoral, to. 
such I would read from a recent volume entitled. 
“ A Candid Examination of Theism” :—‘“ If there: 
is no God, where can be the harm in our examin- 

ing the spurious evidence of his existence? If 
there is a God, surely our first duty towards him 

must be to exert to our utmost, in our attempts to: 
find him, the most noble faculty with which he 
has endowed us—as carefully to investigate the 

evidence which he has seen fit to furnish of his. 
own existence, as we investigate the evidence of 
inferior things in his dependent creation. To say 

that there is one rule or method for ascertaining 

truth in the latter case which it is not legitimate 
to apply in the former case, is merely a covert. 
way of saying that the Deity—if he exists—has. 
not supplied us with rational evidence of his: 
existence.” Now, that is the position I am going 
to put to you; and there ought to be nothing 
distasteful to anyone in proving most thoroughly 
the whole of the evidence upon which his supposed 
belief in God’s existence rests.. The grounds of 
his belief ought to be clear to himself, or they are 
no sufficient grounds for his belief, even to him-. 
self. Ifthey are clear to himself they ought to. 
be clearly stateable to others; because, if ‘not,, 
they lie under the suspicion of not being clear to 

himself. That which is sufficient to him to con- 
vince him, is either capable of being clearly 
stated—although it may not carry conviction to 
another—or it is not. If it is not capable of being. 
clearly stated, I would suggest it is because it 
does not clearly exist in his own mind. Now,, 
Mr. Armstrong says that he feels as if called upon 
to prove that his dearest friend ought to be loved,. 
as if called upon to prove that his dearest friend 
exists. He spoke of God as being to him his: 
dearest friend, and he followed that with some 
words as to which I am not quite sure whether he 
intended to use them in the sense in which they 
fell upon my ears. He described God as “the 
sum and substance of all existence.” I do not 
want to make any verbal trick, and if I am putting. 
more on Mr. Armstrong than he meant to conveyy 
I should like to be put right when he rises again,, 
and I will ask him if he considers God to be the: 
sum and substance of all existing; and, if he does. 
not, I will ask him in what respect he distinguishes. 
between God, in his mind, and the sum and sub- 

stance of all existence; because clearly, when he 
used those words he had some meaning in his. 
mind, and I should like to know these two things:. 
First, do you identify God in your mind with the 
sum and substance of all existence? If not, in 

what respects do you distinguish God in your 
mind from the sum and substance of all existence?’ 
If you say that you identify God with the sum and 
substance of all existence, then I ask, are we: 
included in that sum and substance of all exist-. 
ence? And if we are included in that sum and 
substance of all existence, is it reasonable for one- 
phenomenon or for a number of phenomena, to- 
offer worship to any of, and to how much of, what 
remains? ‘Then he addressed himself to the very 
old argument, which he put so beautifully, when. 
he said: “How do I know God?” and launched 
into what is known as the argument for conscience, 
an argument very fully stated by Professor Fli: 
in the Baird lectures to which I have referre 
Mr. Armstrong said, and here I will take a little 
exception ; he said: “In me, as in all men , 
are strong instincts; in me, as in all 
are strong desires ; in me, as in all 


what Buckle called “ Food, climate, soil, an 
surroundings ;” and I ask, if there be this 
in individuals of the same race at thi 
moment, and if the members of the 
vary in different places and ages, as 
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instincts, desires, and emotions, I ask you whether 
there has been the same variation in the source 
of it? You say the source is God, and if so, how 
can a variable source be a reliable object of wor- 
ship? Then let us see a little more. “I do not 
desire to do something, but my monitor says 
*Do;’” or the reverse; and this voice is the 
evidence of Deity. I should have been obliged 
if Mr. Armstrong had defined exactly what it was 
he meant by conscience, because here we are 
going terribly to disagree. I am going to deny 
the existence of conscience altogether, except as 
a result of development upon organisation, in- 
cluding in that, transmitted pre-disposition of 
ability to possible thought or action. But if that 
be so, what becomes of this “still small voice,” 
what becomes of those desires and instincts? 
The mere fact that the mother may have worked 
in a cotton-mill while child-bearing and have had 
bad food, or that the father may have beaten her, 
his brutality may result in the awakening of a 
desire and instinct exactly the opposite of that 
which Mr. Armstrong has, and the organisation 
fitted for repeating which may be handed down 
through generations. I stood this morning for 
other purposes at the doors of Coldbathfields 
Prison. One man who came out gave a sort of 
shrill whistle and plunged into the crowd with a 
defiant and a mocking air, showing that his con- 
science, his monitor, said nothing to him except 
that he was glad he was outside, and ready to war 
with the world again. (Applause.) I am not 
wishing to press this view in any fashion unkindly 
or unfairly ; I am only wanting to put the thing as 
it appears to me. I want to know: “Does Mr. 
Armstrong contend that there is a faculty identical 
in every human being which he calls conscience, 
which does decide for each human being, and 
always decides, in the same manner, what is right 
and what is wrong? Or does he mean that this 
‘monitor,’ as he calls it, decides differently in 
different men and in different countries? And if 
yes,’ is the source different in each case where 
there is a different expression? And if ‘yes,’ is it 
justifiable and reasonable to offer worship to an 
uncertain source, or to a source which speaks with 
a different voice, or to a source which is only one 
of a number, and of which you do not know how 
far its limit extends, and where its jurisdiction 
begins or ends?” Let us follow this out a little 
more. We have not only to define conscience, 
but we have also to define right and wrong, and I 
did not hear Mr. Armstrong do that. I did hear 
him say that when he had done something in 
Opposition to his monitor he felt remorse. I did 
hear him say there was struggling between him- 
self and his monitor, and here I had another 
difficulty. What is the himself that struggles, as 
distinguished in his mind from the monitor that 
he struggles against? If the struggle is a mental 
one, what is mind struggling against? and if it is 
not, how does Mr. Armstrong explain it? Let us, 
if you please, go to right and wrong. By moral I 
mean useful. I mean that that is right which 
tends to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, with the least injury to any. I am only 
following Jeremy Bentham. That is my definition 
of right. Many matters which have been held to 
come within that definition in one age have been 
found in another age not to come within it, and 
the great march of civilisation is that from day to 
day it instructs us’ in what is useful. I submit 
that instead of adoring the source of contradictory 
verdicts it is more reasonable to find out for our- 
selves some rule we can apply. For example, 
here Mr. Armstrong’s conscience would not raise 
any particular objection to his taking animal food, 
unless he happens to be a vegetarian, and then, I 
am sure, he would conscientiously carry it out; 
but the majority of people’s consciences in Eng- 
land would raise no great objection to taking 
animal food. Yet in China and in Hindustan 
hundreds of thousands of human beings have died 
because vegetable food was not there for them, 
and their consciences made them prefer death to 
tasting animal food. I want to know whether the 
conscience is from the same source here as in 
Hindustan, and I want to know, if that is so, 
which people are justified in worshipping the 
source? Take the case of murder. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s conscience would clearly tell him that it 
was wrong to murder me. And yet there are 
many people in this country who would not go to 
that extent. But I am going to take a stronger 
illustration. There are a number of people who 
_ think it perfectly right to bless the flags of a 
regiment, and to pray to the God whom Mr. Arm- 
strong asks me to worship, that a particular 
ent, whose flags are blessed, may kill the 
some Other particular regiment as rapidly 
ble. This shows jhat there are confusions 
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_ which nitor is mis-representing. And then 


recognised by every true man and woman.” I 
am sure he would not wish to put any position 
stronger than it should be put, and he put it, too, 
that this was the feature in which man differed 
from the brutes. I am inclined to tell him that 


not only there is not that recognition to-day | 


amongst the physiological and _ psychological 
teachers, but that we have a number of men 
whose researches have been collected for us, who 
show us that what you call the still small voice, 
this monitor, these desires, instincts, emotions, 
are to be found—varied, it is true—right through 
the whole scale of animal life. Wherever there is 
a nervous encephalic apparatus sufficient you 
have—except in the fact of language—wider dis- 
tinction between the highest order of human race 
and the lowest, than you have’ between the lowest 
order of human beings and those whom you are 
pleased to call brutes. I will now only take the 
illustration of the eve of St. Bartholomew, which 
is fatal to the argument of Mr. Armstrong. He 
gave the Protestant lover—a very fine character— 
rejecting the symbolic bandage, and preferring to 
die for his faith; or, as Mr. Armstrong put it, “to 
face death in simple loyalty rather than play the 
hypocrite, and the source of that feeling was God.” 
Was that the source of the feeling which led 
Bruno to be burnt at the stake as if for Atheism; 
or for Vanini, burnt for Atheism ; or for Lescynski, 
burnt for Atheism; or for Mrs. Besant, robbed of 
her child because of her avowal of Atheism? 
(Hisses.) You are hissing; wait whilst I answer. 
Is the source of your hissing, God? Then what 
a cowardly and weak thing, and little fitted for 
worship must be that source. (Applause.) I 
desire to deal with this subject in all gravity, in 
all sincerity, in all kindness, but I plead for a 
cause—weakly, it is true—for which great men 
and women have died, and I will permit no insult 
to it in my presence—(cheers)—knowingly I will 
pass none. I believe my antagonist to meet me 
loyally, honourably, and honestly, and I believe 
him to meet me earnestly and sincerely. I believe 
he has no desire to wound my feelings, and I do 
not wish to wound his; and I ask you, the jury 
here, to try to follow the same example set by him 
in this debate. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, being received with cheers, 
said: It is very difficult indeed to think on these 
deep problems under consideration with excite- 
ment amongst the audience present, therefore I 
hope that you will be as quiet as you can. I will 
begin at once with a confession—and this, at any 
rate, will be a testimony of my candour—by saying 
that the moment I had spoken certain words in 
my opening speech I thought, “Mr. Bradlaugh 
will have me there;” and he had me. (Laughter.) 
The words were those in which I spoke of God as 
the sum and substance of all existence. Now, to 
me, God is a much simpler word than the phrase, 
“sum and substance of all existeuce.” Whether 
God be the “sum and substance of all existence” 
I know not, for those words convey to me less 
clear meaning than the word “God” conveys to 
me. The source, moreover, of my immediate 
knowledge of God is such that it can make no 
asseverations whatever upon deep questions of 
metaphysics, as to what the “sum and substance of 
all existence” may consist of. Mr. Bradlaugh has 
taken a definition of God from Professor Flint. He 
is a Scotchman, and Scotchmen are very fond of 
definitions. (A laugh.) Very often, too, their defini- 
tions obscure their subject-matter, and it is far 
harder to getany proper significance from themthan 
in the thing which they intended to define. -I am 
utterly incapable of saying whether that definition 
of Professor Flint’s is an accurate definition of 
God or not. What I mean by “God,” and perhaps 
Mr. Bradlaugh will take it as the best definition 
I can here give, is the source, whatever it be, of 
this metaphorical voice—of these intimations or 
monitions, that come to me in certain experiences 
which I have. Mr. Bradlaugh, of course, devoted 
much time to answering Professor Flint. He 
asked whether God was the source of that loyalty 
with which the Atheists he mentioned went to the 
stake, and I say from the bottom of my heart, 
that He was. God knows the Atheist though the 
Atheist knows not Him. God is the source of 
loyalty of heart, in whomsoever it may be. If 
others are led to propound propositions which I 
believe to be false, and if they dispute other pro- 
positions which I believe to be true, do you think 
that God is going to judge them for that, so long 
as they have been true and faitnful to their own 
reasoning powers? (Applayse.) Mr. Bradlaugh 
noticed the phrase which fell from me, about a 
discussion like this being distasteful to me. I 
did not say that the matter under discussion 
was distasteful to me. I did not say that a 
discussion under other conditions would be 
distasteful to me. I did not say that it was 
at all distasteful to me to search the grounds 
of my own belief, for my own belief would be 


_| poor indeed were not such search my constant 


practice. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Bradlaugh laid great 
stress, during the greater part of his speech, upon 


what appear to be, in different races and in 
different climes, the different and contradictory 
deliverances of conscience. That difficulty is one 
which has been felt by many persons, and dealt 
with, well and ill, by various writers. , The 
difficulty is one of importance, and it arises, 
perhaps, from the word “conscience” being used 
in various different senses. My use of the word 
“conscience” is simply as being that voice of 
God (as I still call it) which says, “ Do the right; 
don’t do the wrong.” It does not in anyway say 
what is right or what is wrong. That which I 
call the right, like so much of our manhood, is the 
gradual development and evolution of history, 
and it is largely dependent, as Mr. Bradlaugh 
says, upon climate and other external surroundings. 
We have to reason about what is right and wrong. 
We must have gradual education of the individual 
and of the race to get a clearer and more worthy 
conception of the right and wrong;,and all I 
claim for conscience is that the man having 
resolved in his own mind what is right and what 
is wrong, this conscience says, “Do the right, 
and do not the wrong.” Therefore, in states of 
barbarous society, where misled reason has 
induced persons to think certain things were right 
which we look upon as crimes, still the voice of 
conscience must necessarily tell them to do the 
right. The thing is right to the individual if he 
thinks it right. It may be a terrible mistake of 
his—it may be a terrible mistake to believe or 
teach certain things; nevertheless, the voice of 
conscience says, “Do the right;” it does not 
define what the right is. That is one of the 
things which God leaves to be developed in 
humanity by slow degrees. Thank God, we see 
that the idea of the right and the wrong is 
purifying—is clarifying in the course of history. 
The conception of what is right and what is 
wrong is better now than it was a hundred years 
ago; the conception of what is right and what is 
wrong is better still than it was a thousand years 
ago. Many of the things then considered laudable 
are now considered base; and many of the things 
then considered base are now considered laudable. 
This voice of which I speak, however, like all 
other voices, may not be equally perceived at all 
times. Supposing that you were at school, anda 
certain bell rang at six o’clock every morning. 
If you accustom yourself to rising when the bell 
rings, you will naturally enough go on hearing it; 
but if you get into the habit of disregarding it, 
and turning over on the other side for another 
nap, the bell may sound loudly but you will cease 
to hear it. So it is, I take it, with the voice of 
God, which ever speaks—which ever pleads—but 
against which man may deafen himself. He may 
make himself so dull of understanding that he 
may not hear it clearly. Not only the individual 
man’s own obstinacy may make him dull of 
hearing, but it must be conceded that this dulness 
of hearing may descend to him from long genera~ 
tions of those from whom he proceeds. It may 
be a part of his inheritance. But it does not 
follow that this voice does not exist, and that it 
does not still plead with him if he had the ear to 
hear it. No man is so lost but that if he strives 
to hear, that voice will become to him clearer and 
more clear. I ask you here whether you find any 
difficulty in deciding what, to you, is right or 
wrong? Mr. Bradlaugh is very fond of definitions, 
The words “right” and “wrong” are so simple 
that any definition of them would only obscure 
them. I know, and you know, what you mean by 
right and wrong. If I say of a thing, “That is 
not right, don’t do it,” you know what I mean, 
Can I speak in any plainer way than to say of a 
thing, “That is not right?” If there is no better 
way of explaining what you mean than this—if 
there is no plainer way—it is best not to attempt 
to define the word, because the definition would 
only tend to obscure it. Not being much accus- 
tomed to debates of this description, much of 
what I desired to say in the first half-hour was 
not said. I am told that all this experience which 
I have been trying to relate to you is fancy, and 
I am asked to prove that there is some being who 
can be imagined to be this God whom I believe 
I hear speaking to me. I might ask, “Is it not 
enough that not only do I think I hear this voice, 
but that so many hundreds and thousands of the 
great and good have also thought so? Is it not 
enough that many of the great reformers, many 
of the great leaders in the paths of righteousness 
and mercy, in this England of ours, tell us that 
they hear this voice?” You must, if you deny it, 
either think they lie or that they are deluded. 
When Newman, Voysey, Theodore Parker—the 
glorious abolitionist of America—say that it is 
their most intimate experience, it is somewhat 
shallow to assert that there is nothing in it. I 
am not one of those who think that the existence 
of a God can be proved to the understanding of 
every one in a large audience on @ fr7zori grounds, 
At the same time the balance of probability on 
a priort grounds seems to be, to me, strongly in 
favour of Theism. I find that there is, in my 
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own mental constitution, a demand for cause of 
some kind for every phenomenon. I want to 
know what has led to the phenomenon, and I find 
a good many other people are apt to inquire in 
the like direction. Even very little children, 
before they are sophisticated by us teachers and 
parSéns, want to be informed as to the causes of 
things. Another point—I cannot help believing 
that all cause must be intelligent. Yes, I knew 
that‘would go down in Mr. Bradlaugh’s notes; 
but I say again, I cannot conceive of any cause 
which is not intelligent in some sort of way. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: There are two things which 
are evidently quite certain so far as,my opponent 
is concerned; one is that we shall have a good- 
tempered debate, and the other that we shall have 
a candid debate. He has said frankly, with 
reference to the definition of God, that he is 
perfectly incapable of saying whether the definition 
of Professor Flint is correct or not, and he has, 
I think I may say, complained that I am too fond 
of definitions. Will he permit me on this to read 
him an extract from Professor Max Miiller’s recent 
lecture: “It was, I think, a very good old custom 
never to enter upon the discussion of any scientific 
problem without giving beforehand definitions of 
the principal terms that had to be employed. A 
book on logic or grammar generally opened with 
the question, What is logic? What is grammar? 
No one would write on minerals without first 
explaining what he meant by a mineral, or on art, 
without defining, as well as he might, his idea of 
art. No doubt it was often as troublesome for 
the author to give such preliminary definitions as 
it seemed useless to the reader, who was generally 
quite incapable in the beginning of appreciating 
their full value. Thus it happened that the rule 
of giving verbal definitions came to be looked 
upon after a time as useless and obsolete. Some 
authors actually took credit for no longer giving 
these definitions, and it soon became the fashion 
to say that the only true and complete definition 
of what was meant by logic or grammar, by law 
or religion, was contained in the books themselves 
which treated of these subjects. But what has 
been the result? Endless misunderstandings and 
controversies which might have been avoided in 
many cases if both sides had clearly defined what 
they did and what they did not understand by 
certain words.” I will show you presently where 
this need of accurate definition comes so very 
strongly. Mr. Armstrong is quite clear that he 
knows what right means; he is also quite clear 
that you know what he means. That may be 
true, but it also may not, and I will show you the 
difficulty. Suppose there were a thorough dis- 
ciple, say of some bishop or church, who thought 
it right to put to death a man holding my opinions. 
That man would think the capital punishment for 
heresy right, Mr. Armstrong would not. That 
man’s conscience would decide that it was 
right, Mr. Armstrong’s would decide that it 
was not. What is the use of saying you 
both know what is right? The word right 
is a word by which you label certain things, 
thoughts, and actions, the rightness of “which 
you have decided on some grounds known only 
to yourselves. It may be they are pleasant to 

_you or -disagreeable to your antagonist. I, in 
defining morality, gave you my reason for labelling 
the thing with the same “right.” Mr. Armstrong 
has given you no reason whatever. Mr. Arm- 
strong says that conscience is the voice of God 
which says: “Do that which is right, don’t do 
that which is wrong.” Yet the divine voice does 
not tell you what is right and what is wrong. 
Hence that conscience talking to the cannibal: 
“Tt is right to eat that man, he’s tender; it’s 
wrong to eat that man, he’s. tough”—(laughter)— 
and the voice of God says: “Eat the tender men 
because it is right; don’t eat the tough men 
because it is wrong.” I ask how that illustration 
is to be dealt with? Ifthe voice does not in any 
way enable you to determine the character of the 
act, then it simply means that what you call the 
voice of God asks you to continue committing 
every error which has been bequeathed you from 
past times as right, and to avoid every good thing 
because in past times it has been condemned and 
is yet condemned as wrong. If that is to be the 
conclusion, then I say that the voice of God is 
not a voice to be worshipped, and that it is not 
reasonable to worship such a voice; and taking 
that to be the definition, I submit that upon that 
a negative answer must be given in this debate. 
Mr. Armstrong very frankly and candidly says 
that the conception of what is right and wrong is 
being cleared and purified day by day. That is, 
the conception now is different to what it was one 
hundred years ago, and. better still than it was a 
thousand years ago; but.the voice of God, a thou- 
sand years ago, told the Armstrong and Bradlaugh 
then living to do that which conscience said to 
them was right, and which the conscience to-day 
says 1s wrong. Was God governed by the mis- 
education, the mis-information, and the mis- 


apprehension of the time? Jf the God was 
outside the ignorance of the day, why did he not 
set the people right? Was he powerless to do it? 
In which case, how do you make out that he is 
God? Or had he never the willingness to do it? 
In which case, how do you make out that he was 
God good? And if he preferred to leave them in 
blindness, how do you reconcile that? Then we 
are tgld the voice is not always clear, but that you 
may make it more clear by a habit of obedience. 
That is so, I suppose. And you may transmit the 
pre-disposition to the habit of galloping to horses 
on this side the ocean, the pre-disposition to the 
habit of trotting to horses on the other side the 
ocean; to thinking Mohammedanism in Turkey, 
and to thinking another “ism” in England, and 
some other “ism” in Hindustan. You do not 
transmit the actual thought any more than you 
transmit the actual gallop or trot, but you 
transmit the pre-disposition, given the appro- 
priate surroundings to reproduce any action 
physical or mental. And the source of this is 
God, is it? I vow I do not understand how 
the Theist is to meet the contradiction thus 
involved. Then Mr. Armstrong says that when 
he uses the word right, he defies anyone to make 
it plainer. Let ts see what that means : I forgea 
cheque; Mr. Armstrong says that’s wrong. Why? 
Oh! it is a dishonest and dishonourable thing, 
it tends to injure, and so on. But let us see 
whether you are always quite clear about these 
things? When you are annexing a country for 
example; praying to your God that you may 
annex successfully, and that he will protect you 
when you have annexed, does not your conscience 
run away with you, or does God mislead you in 
some of these things? Is it not true that the 
moment you get outside the definition of the 
word “right,” and the moment yousay: “I havea 
standard of right which I will not tell you, because 
nothing I tell you will make it clear” you are 
launched at once into a heap of absurdities and 
contradictions ? You think it is right to have one 
wife, the Turk thinks it right to have two. How 
are you to determine between them? It only 
means that one of you has labelled bigamy “right” 
and the other has labelled it “wrong.” _ You must 
have some kind of explanation to justify what you 
are talking about. We had an argument offered 
by Mr. Armstrong which, if it meant anything, 
meant that the voice of the majority should pre- 
vail. Mr. Armstrong said that it was not only his 
experience, but that of thousands of others. Does 
he mean to tell me that problems of this kind are 
to be determined by an untrained majority, or by 
the verdict of a skilled minority? If bya majority, 
I have something to say to him; and if by the 
skilled minority, how are you to select them? In 
his first speech, which I did not quite finish 
replying to, we were told that God’s peace and 
beauty were apprehended in lakes and mountains. 
But I have seen one lake—Michigan—the reverse 
of peace aud beauty; I have seen little vessels 
knocked about by the waves, and dashed to pieces; 
and I have seen Mount Vesuvius when it has been 
the very opposite of calm and beautiful; and I 
have heard of the houses at Torre del Grecco— 
though I have never seen it—being burned in the 
night by the fiery lava stream. Where is the 
peace and beauty of that scene? You can take 
peace. Given a lake, and I can show you a 
tornado. Given a mountain, and I can‘ give you 
Vesuvius with the fiery stream burning the huts 
of the fishers on the slope of Torre del Grecco. 
Did God do this? Did God run the two vessels 
into one another on the Thames, and have those 
hundreds of people drowned? If you take credit 
for the beauty you must also take debit for the 
pain and misery. (Applause.) Well, then, I am 
told that religion is the noblest of all instincts. 
Max Miuiller tells us—whether that be true or not, 
as Francis Newman puts it—that religion is a 
word about which people never have agreed in 
any age of the world; about which there have 
been more quarrels than about any other 
word, and about which people have done 
more mischief than about any other word; and 
I will ask our friend to explain, if it be the noblest 
of all instincts, how is it that people have racked 
each other, and beheaded each other, and tor- 
tured each other by, or in the name of, this reli- 
gion? Weare told, and I am thankful to hear it, 
that we sceptics have purged it of a great deal of 
mischief, and we hope to do more in that way as 
we goon. (Applause.) And here—and I want 
to speak with as much reverence as I can on the 
subject of prayer, and .it is extremely difficult to 
touch upon it without giving my opponent pain— 
so I will deal with it as a general, and not a 
personal question. Mr. Armstrong said, after 
speaking of how he prayed against temptation : 
. He answered me as he has answered the imme- 
morial prayer of Christendom and delivered me 
from temptation.” Why does he not deliver from 
the temptation that misery, poverty, and- igno- 
rance bring to the little one who did not choose 
that he should be born in a narrow lane, ora back 


street, in an atmosphere redolent of squalor and 
filth? This little one, whom God can lift out of 
temptation, but whom he lets still be cold and 
miserable, whom he sees famishing for food, him 
whom he sees go famishing to the baker’s, watch- 
ing to steal the loaf to relieve his hunger—why 
won’t he deliver this little one? Does Mr. Arm- 
strong say: “Oh, the little one must know how 
to pray before God will answer him”? Oh, but 
what a mockery to us that the source of all power 
places within the reach of the temptation—nay, 
puts as though surrounded by a mighty tempta- 
tion trap, so that there should be no possible 
escape—that little one, and then gives way to the 
skilled entreaty, high tore, habit-cultured voice 
which Mr. Armstrong uses, while he is deaf to 
the rough pleading of the little one, and allows 
him to sink down, making no effort for his 
recovery! I have only one or two words more to 
say to you before I again finish, and I would use 
these to ask Mr. Armstrong to tell me what he 
meant by the word “cause,” and what he meant 
by saying “cause must be intelligent”? By 
cause, I mean, all that without which an event 
cannot happen—the means towards an end, and 
by intelligence I mean the totality of mental 
ability—its activity and its results in each animal 
capable of it. 
(To be continued. ) 


STOURBRIDGE. __ 
SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 

THE annual sermon in aid of the Wollaston Road 
Schools was preached on Sunday afternoon in the 
chapel, Lower High-street, by the Rey. Robt. Collyer, 
of Chicago. Very considerable interest was displayed 
‘by the members of the Unitarian body in this and the 
neighbouring towns in connection with the appearance 
of Mr, Collyer in the Stourbridge pulpit, and there was 
consequently a crowded congregation. After the devo- 
tional services Mr. Collyer announced as his text 
these words from Rev. ii., 13, ‘‘ Antipas my faithful 
martyr.”—At the close of the service there was the 
usual collection in aid of the schools, _ This amounted 
to £38. ans 

Ry way of giving the members of the Stourbridge 
congregation, as well as numerous friends from a dis~ 
tance, a third opportunity of hearing Mr. Collyer—for 
he had preached at the usual morning’s service—tea was 
served in the school at Wollaston Road. A large 
number were present. After tea the Rey. D, Maginnis 
invited Mr, Collyer to state his opinion upon three 
subjects :—(1) The means of rendering Sunday schools 
successful ; (2) the operation of the Maine Liquor Law 5 
and (3) the use of the Bible in public elementary sch 
—Mr. Collyer, in complying with the invitation, saic 
that as a whole Sunday schools were a great success In 
America ; and one of the great elements of that success 
was the mixing of children together on a perfect 
equality. The establishment of mission schools was 
found to have a humiliating influence upon the children, 
and to have a tendency to deteriorate their character as 
well as the character of the schools. They had many 
social celebrations throughout the year in which class 
distinctions were completely obliterated, and all were 
treated without distinction as on the same social level. 
With regard to the Maine Liquor Law, there were 
many who had depreciated it, and had contended that 
where the law was stringently enforced drunkenness was - 
most prevalent. This, however, wasa great mistake ; 
and he believed that the operation of the law had been 
very successful in preventing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to young persons, who thus grew up without 
any taste for drink, and were fortified against its influ- 
ence. He had seen more drunkenness in one week 
since he came to England than he had seen in a year 
in America, for the public drunkenness to be seen in 
large towns in England wasa thing altogether unknown 
in the part of the world where he came from. Then, 
with respect to Mr. Maginnis’s third question—the use’ 
of the Bible in the schools in America. Compromises 
of different character had been attempted ; Sy they. 
had all broken down, and the opinion was now becom= 
ing universal that religion must be taken care of by the 
denominations, and that what the people paid for that 
only must they have in the schools. In Chicago it was" 
a settled matter that public education should be entirely 
secular, and that religion should be left to tbe baa Sate J 
by the different branches of the Christian church. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF PROTESTANT — 
DISSENTING MINISTERS. 
The monthly meeting of the Protestant Dissenting 
ministers of Warwickshire and neighbouri at 
was held on Monday at the Stourbridge 
There was service at half-past eleven, and th 
was preached by Mr. Collyer, The chapel was a 
crowded, and by common consent the sermon 
most able and eloquent of the three the : 
delivered.—At the close of the servi 
were entertained at a collation in the V 
a large number of friends were pré 
Mr. Charles Cochrane presided. 
were—The Revs. M. Gibson, Ww. 
B. Wright, George St. Clair, W. R 
J. C. Odgers, W.-C. Waltefs; DIN 
son, C, Denman, Henry 
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believed the phrase ‘‘ Civil and religious liberty ” was 
first associated with the name of Charles James Fox, 
who was certainly an earnest advocate of it. Since his 
time there had been wonderful progress, for in our own 
country at the beginning of the present centnry a Uni- 
tarian was liable to imprisonment for avowing and 
attempting to spread his convictions. It was only in 
1813 that a law was passed protecting the persons of 
those who impugned the doctrine of the Trinity. Many 
years afterwards it was found that the property in their 
hands which had been bequeathed for religious pur- 
poses was unsafe, and it was not till 1844 that the 
charter of their liberties was fully confirmed by the 
passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. D. MAGINNIs (who occupied the vice-chair) 
announced letters of apology from the Reys. H. W. 


Crosskey, J. Gordon, C. Clarke, and Mr. Herbert | 


New, and went on to propose that the company should 
give a hearty welcome and their grateful thanks to Mr, 
Collyer. Though he belonged now to the United 
States they could not forget that England raised the 
boy—(applause)—and he thought that great Chicago 
should be a little. generous and send its great man 
round the world to carry with him that spirit peculiarly 
his own, infusing fresh life into the dead or dying 
remains of many of their organisations. (Hear, 
hear.) For himself he might say—he felt it so 
deeply—that a season of greater spiritual refreshing he 
had never experienced than under the services of Robert 
Collyer on that and the previous day. (Applause.) 
The CHAIRMAN briefly spoke of the great kindness 
he had experienced at the hands of Mr. Collyer when 
he visited Chicago. 
~ Mr. COLLYER, who was received with much cheering, 
said he felt it a great pleasure to be present at that 
meeting. He was touched in his heart by the welcome 
they had given to him, and had realised something of 
the spirit and purpose of that Midland conference. He 
remembered very well when his dear friend, Mr. Coch- 
rane, came to see him in Chicago, with a note from 
brother Maginnis. He had a feeling which had not 
been disturbed by something like half a century’s expe- 
rience, that his first impression of a man was the true 
one. Ifhe liked a man at first sight he liked him ever 
after (hear, hear); and he remembered how genially 
he was impressed when Mr. Cochrane came to see him, 
and how he said in his heart, as they said in the States, 
*“You are one of the men to freeze to,” (Cheers.) 
He always hoped to see him again; and so when the 
time came for him to visit England one of the plea- 
santest things that befel him was to come to Stour- 
bridge, to preach in the church, and to meet that Mid- 
land conference, and thus to get some little insight into 
the life they were living, and into the spirit and aim of 
their liberal churches in that region. Since he came to 
dinner there they had drunk the health of the Queen, 
and he might say that no people could cherish a deeper 
reyerence for that noble lady, the Queen of England, 
than did the people of America, and this was especially 
the case with those born in England. (Hear, hear.) 
He assured them that their hearts in America beat with 
true loyalty to her Majesty asa lady and asa Queen, 
and he did not think that the history of England could 
furnish a parallel to the triumphant procession which 
the Queen would make from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, if she visited the States. (Cheers.) But when 
Mr. Cochrane began to talk about fhe advantage of not 
electing a chief magistrate every four years, he began to 
wonder if he (Mr. Cochrane) had got the right end of the 
string. It was an excellent thing to have a good King 
or Queen, but when there was a bad one they would be 
glad to be rid of him or her. Of course, when they 
had as good a man at the White House as they had 
now, they wished to keep him; but he thought that a 
hundred years ago, if it had been in keeping with the 
English constitution, they would have been glad if old 
George III. had been turned out, and so saved to Eng- 
land the finest colonies she had. (Cheers.) From 
what he had seen he felt how entirely their hearts were 
one, and that it was a real privilege to present to them 
the best congratulations of the churches of the West. 
He felt how entirely the churches of the West and the 
churches of England were one in aim and purpose. 
They felt alike in the search of religious freedom and 
truth, and in the promotion of the Christian spirit and 
the Christian life; and they would rejoice in common 
when they saw that feeling spreading far and wide till it 
took the whole world captive in its sweet and holy 
thrall. (Cheers.) He thought that in America they 
had better opportunities than the churches in England. 
It never occurred to anybody in America to wonder 
whether they were uppermost or undermost. They had 
given up that problem altogether—(hear, hear)—and 
the question was never asked as to whether Unitarians 
were to be considered outsiders, or whether they were 
to be held insiders. (Cheers.) They had gone along 
doing the best they knew—doing their work in some 
sincere fashion, and saying their word fearlessly ; and in 
their city of the West he might venture to say that men 
of their persuasion, the Unitarians, occupied as good a 
position in the public estimation as any Church in the 
world. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Noricr.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 

“pelled to cut them down. 
MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS. —The Rev. John 


Murray has resigned the pulpit at Ilminister; and the 
Rey. b. M. Chee has been compelled, for a 


ime at least, to cease his labours at Croydon owing to 
U-health, ze 


ACCRINGTON District SUNDAY-SCHOOL AssocIA- 
TION.—The annual soiree in connection with the above 
Association took place on Saturday last in the Oxford- 
street Schoolroom, Accrington, when about 150 partook 
of tea, After tea, the president, Mr. Peter Bibby, 
opened the proceedings with a few remarks, and called 
upon the secretary and treasurer to read the reports for 
the past year; after which, addresses were given by Mr. 
John Heys (deputation of the Manchester District Sun- 
day-school Association), the Revs. A. Lazenby, Thos. 
Leyland, H. S. Solly, M.A. Mr. Solly distributed the 
certificates and book prizes to the successful candidates 
at the April examinations, sixteen having obtained 
second-class certificates, five first-class certificates with 
books, and two honours certificates with books, in the 
elementary grade; and in the advanced grade, three 
first-class certificates with books, and nine’ honours 
certificates with books—total thirty-seyen, from two 
schools. The meeting was also interspersed with music 
by the Accrington, Burnley, and Padiham Tonic Sol-Fa 
singing classes. A vote-of thanks to the deputation 
from the Manchester Association, proposed by the Rey. 
W. Mathews, seconded by the Rey. E. W. Hopkinson, 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year, with the 
usual votes of thanks to the chairman, brought one of 
the most successful meetings to a close. 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday week a harvest festival took 
place at the Unitarian Free Church, Banks-street. It was 
the first festival of the kind ever held in Blackpool. 
The chapel was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 


| On the wall over the pulpit was placed an inscription 


‘from the Psalms, ‘‘Thou crownest.the year with Thy 
goodness.” The letters were made of straw, and 
fastened on a ground of scarlet cloth, around which was 
a border of wheat, barley, and oats, roped together. 
Surmounting the design was a sheaf of corn with a 
reaper’s hook on either side. In front of the pulpit was 
an elegant vase of choice flowers with a fountain of 
water playing in the middle. Other parts of the interior 
were decorated with sheaves of corn, flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. The floral decorations were very tastefully 
carried out under the direction of Mrs. Camm and Mrs, 
J. Marsden. Flowers and fruit were contributed by 
friends from Stockport, Offerton, Bury, Pendleton, 
Manchester, and Blackpool. The unpretentious little 
chapel, which the law of the land deprives of God’s 
daylight on one side, and which is othérwise architectu- 
rally peculiar, for once presented a very attractive 
appearance, being crowded at both services. The 
offertory was £7. Ios. 6d. 

BALLYMENA.—The Sunday-school held its annual 
soiree on Monday week. After tea, the scholars, their 
parents, and friends adjourned to the meeting-house, 
where a musical programme was commenced by the 
choir, who, assisted by a number of friends, sang the 
spirited chorus, ‘‘ March of the men of Harlech.” An 
address followed by the Rev. D. Matts, who read the 
attendance of scholars during the year, and distributed 
prizes to the most successful of them. The interesting 
occasion afforded a favourable opportunity to the mem- 
bers and friends of the church of presenting Mr. William 
Fielding, who is about to leave home for the study of 
the Christian ministry, with a number of choice books 
as a token of the esteem in which he was held for his 
long and faithful services in connection with the con- 
gregation and Sunday-schools, The choir then gave a 
selection of choruses, part songs, solos, and duets. 
Mrs. H. Fielding kindly presided at the harmonium. 
The entertainment was much enjoyed throughout, and 
elicited frequent marks of approval. A cordial welcome 
was given to friends from other churches who were pre- 
sent, and was heartily responded to by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor. 

CWMBACH.—The children and a few others, in all 
seventy-two, connected with our Sunday school, enjoyed 
a good substantial tea in a field, the use of which was 
freely granted by Thomas Thomas, Esq., Cefnpenaru- 
chaf, on Thursday, the 5th inst. After doing ample 
justice to the tea, &c., the children entered with zest 
into various innocent games, to which they devoted all 
their energies for a few hours, and, as night came on, 
they were reluctantly compelled to return to their homes, 
but not before the inner man was replenished again. 
The ladies of the congregation presided over the cloths 
laid on the green sward. Among those present we 
noticed the aged Rey. Titus Lloyd, Nottage and Wick. 
He preached twice on the preceding Sunday at our 
chapel here. Before the happy assembly dispersed, 
thanks were proposed and carried with acclamation to 
Mr, and Mrs, Thomas for the great kindness shown 
by them to all present. 

DunvEE: Mrs. SouLr’s SERVICES.—The Unitarian 
Christian Church was opened on three successive 
evenings last week for simple religious services, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Soule, with the assistance of the 
minister. The attendance each evening was encou- 
raging, a considerable number of strangers being present. 
Mrs. Soule’s addresses were listened to with the greatest 
attention and interest. A large portion of the sermon 
delivered on Tuesday evening appeared in Wednesday’s 
Lvening News. 

DUNFERMLINE.—On Sunday next an attempt is to 

be made to revive the cause of Liberal Christianity in 
this town. The Music Hall has been secured, and Mrs. 
Soule intends to devote herself for a time to this field, 
The Rev. H. Williamson, of Dundee, will take part in 
the opening services. 
_ Heywoopv. — A floral and harvest thanksgiving 
service was held on Sunday last, when the chapel was 
neatly decorated with choice plants, vases of cut flowers, 
and fruit. The Rev. J. Freeston preached appropriate 
sermons. 

ILKESTON.—On Sunday last the Rev. A. W. Wor- 
thington, B.A., of Mansheld, preached two excellent 
sermons in High-street Chapel, Ilkeston, on behalf of 
the Sunday school connected with that place of worship. 
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Notwithstanding tempestuous weather, the congtegations 
were as large as usual, and the services proved an 
undoubted success. Hymns were sung by the scholars, 
and selections on the organ were given by the organist. 
The collections amounted to over £5, which, considering 
the bad state of trade in this locality, is very gratifying. 
The annual school treat was held on Wednesday, when 
a large number of the scholars and their friends went to 
the Nottingham Arboretum, and Spent a very pleasant 
day at that attractive resort. 

LONDON: KENTISH TowN.—On Sunday afternoon 
last, September 15, a very pleasant and joyous service 
was held, viz., the children’s harvest service, which 
was conducted by the Rev. J. Taylor, of Carter Lane 
Mission, who gave a most appropriate address from 
Galatians v., 22-23. The church was nearly full, for 
the parents and friends, with a good number of old 
scholars, glad to join in, in the old familiar place, 
mustered in strong force, and 30 or more of the Hamp- 
stead school came down as usual to join their friends at 
Clarence Road. The church had been tastefully and 
profusely decorated for the occasion. The offertories 
for the day, amonting to £4. 14s. I1., were given to 
the Sunday school. In the evening the service was con- 
tinued by the Rev. P, W. Claydon, pastor of the church, 
a large congregation being present. Special anthems 
were sung morning and evening by the choir, all aiming 
at making it a day of thanksgiving to God for all his 
mercies. On Monday the firuit and flowers were taken 
as a thanks offering to the Central Sick Asylum, Cleve- 
land-street, for the kindness shown to one of the scholars 
who died there last June. 

London DisrrRicT UNITARIAN Society. — The 
committee of this Society have arranged for the delivery, 
at Dalston, Peckham, and Hammersmith, of three 
courses of four lectures each, on the Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday in each of the four weeks commencing 
on 23rd October next. The lecturers will be the Revs. 
S. Fletcher Williams, J. Page Hopps, R. A. Armstrong, 
and A. W. Worthington, B.A.; and their aim will be 
directed as illustrating the positive side of the religious 
faith cherished by Unitarians.—A social meeting of the 
members of the Society and their friends will be held at 
the New Gravel Pit Church, Hackney, on Wednesday, 
16th October, when the discussion will be opened by 
the Rey. T. W. Freckelton. Further particulars will 
appear in advertisements to be published later. 

LEICESTER: GREAT MEETING.—On Sunday evening 
last, the Rev. J. Page Hopps preached a special sermon 
at the Great Meeting, on ‘A Rational and Christlike 
View of the Future Life: suggested and rendered 
inevitable by the late loss of life in such catastrophes as 
the sinking of the Eurydice and the Princess Alice, and 
the pit explosion in South Wales.” The chapel was 
filled. The sermon is fully reported in the Levcester 
Daily Post. 

LEICESTER.—A ‘‘ Free Christian,” whom our readers 
will at once recognise as the minister of the Free 
Christian Church of this town, writes to the Lezcester 
Daily Mercury in explanation of his views regarding 
operas and theatres. It will be remembered that last 
winter Mr. Wright delivered a lecture on this subject, 
of which we gave an abstract, and which was aflerwards 
published, It seems that the views therein expressed 
have been somewhat misrepresented, and the letter to 
which we now refer corrects these statements, and urges 
afresh the opinion which Mr, Wright strongly holds as 
to the benefit done by the theatre and the great desiyr- 
ableness of removing abuses and making the theatre all 
it might be. The letter is too long for insertion, but 
we give the following passages :—‘‘On grounds of 
experience in our modern town-life, we may be sure of 
this, that, if they mix at all with companions, our youn 
people will want to visit a theatre now and again, if 
only on special occasions, and if the church condemns 
them, they will do it either unknown or in defiance of 
the church, If they cannot do it decently and quietly 
while connected with religion, they will cut their con- 
nection; letting religion go to the winds, while they 
go to the theatre, and often worse.” ‘‘I donot say that 
therefore the church should do all it can to encourage 
theatre-going. But, in the face of facts, I ask, is it 
not worth while to consider whether the church is acting 
wisely in assuming an antagonistic attitude towards the 
theatre altogether? Still furher, I cannot but look 
upon the theatre as an agent in national education, 
manners, and morality. Not equal to the church, of 
course. But that might also be said of a temperance 
meeting, a political club, a picnic, the Granby, a 
Y.M.C.A., &c., &c. And yet these things exist and 
are useful. So is the theatre useful in its own place, 
and might be more so.” ‘‘The masses do not go to 
church ; you will not find them at museum lectures ; nor 
in mutual improvement classes ; nor at temperance hall 
meetings ; nor even at home much, except at meal-times 
and sleeping-times. Their habitation on earth is the 
workshop, the drinkshop, or theatre. ‘They ought to 
be elsewhere,’ do you say? But they are not, you see. 
And yet they need an inbreathing from something 
higher, and in my opinion the theatre is doing this for 
the masses more than any other institution. We have 
had an illustration of it in Leicester during the past 
week. Although some church and chapel-going people 
were among the crowds at the theatre, sure enough the 
mass of men and women in those crowds are not con- 
nected with any church or chapel, But they witnessed 
‘Vamlet’ on Monday night, and that ‘psychological 
drama, ‘The Bells,’ on Tuesday night. Here were 
influences to exalt them above ordinary earthiness, 
Here were words and actions to educate the intellect, 
to arouse the moral activities within them, to enlist 
their feelings on the side of what was brave, patient, 
just, and good,” 

MANCHESTER: CROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—We under- 
stand that the soirée, in commemoration of the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell’s fifty years’ ministry of Cross-street 
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Chapel, will be held in the Town Hall, Manchester, 
on Tuesday evening, October 15th. 

NEWRY: PRESENTATION TO REV. JOHN A CROZIER. 
On Thursday evening week the members of the Tem- 
perance and Band and of Hope Society held their 
annual meeting. The room was tastefully ornamented, 
and there was a large gathering. Mr. Greig, the secre- 
tary, moved that Mr. Robert M‘Alpine take the chair. 
Mr. M‘Alpine said that in August last it was suggested 
that a presentation should be got up to Mr. Crozier, and 
it was felt that it could take no better form than that of 
a portrait of himself. He had been the chief instrument 
in the promotion of the temperance movement in their 
midst. Mr. Robert Roland then read an address to 
Mr. Crozier, At the conclusion the portrait was un- 
veiled, and was found to be an exceedingly life-like one 
of Mr. Crozier. Accompanying the the portrait was an 
elaborately illuminated address. Mr. Crozier made a 
suitable acknowledgement, and the remainder of the 
evening was spent in an enjoyable manner. When the 
items on the programme had been gone through the fife 
and drum played several airs, and the proceedings were 
brought toa close by the band playing the National 
Anthem. 

New ZEALAND,—An old subscriber writes to us :— 
A gentleman who has been for some years residing, with 
his family, at Wellington, New Zealand, writes to know 
if there is any hope of inducing a Unitarian clergyman 
to visit that place, as he thinks there is a very good 
opening there for an able preacher of liberal views, the 
inhabitants being very sick of Calvinistic teaching. 

NorwicH.—The funeral of the late Mrs. Hannah 
Shaw Bolingbroke took place at The Rosary, on the 
11th inst. It is not possible to convey any adequate 
idea of the range of the deceased lady’s activities, or of 
the consequent repute in which she was held amongst 
the young, the poor, and the Christian workers who 
looked to her for counsel and help in manifold schemes 
of usefulness. Her name was a household word in 
philanthropic circles. Her venerable figure was familiar 
to all who were not absolutely immersed in their own 
affairs. She will live in the minds and hearts of the 
generation that is springing up, as she has long done 
with those who gathered about her grave. Hers is, 
indeed, ‘‘the memory of the just,” which blossoms 
sweetly and lasts long. The Rey. Alx. Gordon, who 
conducted the funeral service, spoke of the varied 
claims which a life like Mrs. Bolingbroke’s had upon 
the. grateful affection of survivors, and the stimulus 
which she had derived from her religious principles. 
On Sunday morning a larger congregation than usual 
afforded additional proof of the enduring regard in 
which she is held by many who do not belong to our 
household of faith. Mr. Perris discoursed on ‘‘ Life 
Crowns,” from Rey. ii., 10. 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday last the annual scholars’ 
festival was held, when the Rev. Chas. C. Coe, of 
Bolton, preached two excellent and appropriate sermons. 
The congregations were good both morning and evening, 
and special hymns were sung by the children. The 
chapel and school were decorated with flowers and ferns, 
the bulk of which were sent to Salford Dispensary. The 
offertories amounted to £15. 

PORTSMOUTH : HIGH-STREET. — This Unitarian 
Church has been handsomely decorated by a band of 
earnest, tasteful workers, and presented with the fruits 
and flowers of the harvest time, richly displayed, a very 
bright and attractive appearance. The sermons were 
thoroughly entered into and enjoyed by the large con- 
gregations present, and the collections, morning and 
evening, amounted to more than for a numbers of years 

ast. 

: SouTH SHIELDS.—The Mutual Improvement Society 
in connection with Unity Church has entered upon 
new life, and the first meeting of the autumnal session 
was held on the 11th inst. in the schoolroom. The 
Rey. R. C. Smith presided. Addresses were delivered 
by Messrs. Dryden, Downey, W. Hornby, T, Hornby, 
D. Bell, &c. The proceedings were diversified by 
readings, &c., by Mr. Carbutt, Master F. C. Smith, 
Miss Dryden, Miss Stevenson, &c. <A tea and coffee 
supper was served up at nine o’clock, to which about 
forty of the members sat down. A most enjoyable 
evening was spent. The programme for the coming 
session is a very full one, composed of essays, lectures, 
and entertainments. 

WARRINGTON.—At the recent meeting to inaugurate 
a series of week-evening classes, Mr. Birchall said that 
the mantle of Philip Carpenter had fallen upon the 
Rev. Richd. Pilcher, and he hoped by their assistance 
he would be found worthy of it. . By mistake, last week, 
this sentiment was attributed to Mr. Pilcher himself. 

WHITCHURCH: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On 
Thursday evening, September 12th, the annual congre- 
gational meeting of the above church was held, under 
the presidency of the Rev. W. Carey Walters. A com- 
mittee of fifteen was elected for the management of 
congregational affairs, with Mr. W. Milne Watson as 
secretary, and Mr. John Gresty as treasurer. The 
building account showed that the total cost of the 
church, including fittings, had been £908. 2s. 8d., of 
which £133. 12s. 8d. had still to be raised. It was 
resolved to endeavour to extinguish this before the new 
year, Mr, R. J. Fletcher and Mr. John Gresty promising 
#10 each, and the pastor guaranteeing to collect £60. 
It was decided to hold a sale of werk before Christmas 
to clear the remainder. The magazine account showed 
a small deficiency. Mr. Watson agreed to defray a 
fourth of this, and Mr. W. B. Black to collect the rest. 
Under the able management of Mr. Alex. Martin the 
sale is increasing, and it is hoped that this year it will 
be quite self-supporting. The current expenses account 
showed that since January, 1877, £277. Is. 44%4d. had 
been raised (altogether exclusive of grants), and £275. 
12s, 2d. spent, leaving a balance in hand of £1s. gs. 244d. 
410, tos. of this had been sent to the Indian Famine 


Fund, and £8. 13s. 3d. to the Midland Christian Union, 
besides individual subscriptions to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the Sunday-school 
Association, and other societies. Through the kindness 
of friends, a valuable library has been purchased for the 
Sunday school, which now numbers 360 volumes, and 
is extensively used. 

BuxTon.—On Sunday last harvest thanksgiving 
services were held. The fruit and cut flowers were 
kindly contributed by R. Peacock, Esq. The services 
were conducted by the minister, the Rev. A. M‘Creery, 
B.A. The morning sermon was founded on Psalm civ., 
24, and was a forcible and eloquent plea for unwavering 
belief in the existence of an overruling, wise, and kindly 
Providence. The evening sermon was founded on the 
words ‘* Be ye thankful,” when gratitude to God was 
urged as one of our plainest duties, and indicated a 
state of mind which must bring joy to ourselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS... 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for pudlicatzon. No letter should be more 
than half a column. 


£. R.—Next week. 
General Baptist Assembly.—Too late for this week. 


AN OFFER. 


To the Editors.—As this is not a money-making 
announcement, but purely ‘‘ for the good of the cause,” 
will you allow me to say that I havea large quantity of 
my ‘‘Confession of Faith, concerning God, Jesus, 
Salvation, the Bible, and the Future Life,” to give 
away, that I invite applications, and that I will forward 
them to any address. I only stipulate the applicants 
pay for postage. For every fifty asked for, twopence 
halfpenny in halfpenny stamps should be enclosed. 
People who can distribute the tract need not be afraid 
of asking for too many. It is stereotyped, and I will 
print and give away any quantity that may be asked for 
up to the end of October.—Yours, &c., 

J. PAGE Hopps. 

Truro House, Leicester, Sept. 16, 1878. 


NON-SUBSCRIPTION IN IRELAND. 


To the Editors,—As to the manner of Mr. Alexander 
Gordon’s last letter to you, I have nothing to say; it 
speaks for itself. As to the matter of it, I offer a few 
words of reply. 

Let it not be forgotten that my contention is that no 
man can enter the ministry in connection with the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim without having ‘‘ by 
his own explicit declaration” or by ‘‘ answers to ques- 
tions asked,” satisfied the Presbytery as to his opinions 
respecting Christ and Revelation. If a man does not 
want to be questioned he makes what he is pleased to 
call a ‘‘ voluntary ” declaration. Having bent his neck 
to satisfy the Presbytery, what need is there to ask him 
to do it? Mr, Alx. Gordon and others have done this. 

What I affirmed I proved. Mr. Alx. Gordon is 
very brave in denials, but happily his affirmations fully 
establish what he denies. He denies that quéstions are 
asked, but he admits that the Presbytery must be satis- 
fied on some “‘ matters of faith.” He plays a good deal 
with the word ‘‘ questions,” but he says that the resolu- 
tion of his Presbytery requires that a candidate will not 
be admitted without being ‘‘ fully satisfied by his own 
explicit declaration or by 4zs answers to questionsasked.” 
Usual or unusual, private or public, formless or formu- 
lated, cannot any man see clear as if written in fire 
letters across the sky the question, *‘Do you believe 
these doctrines?” Mr. Alx. Gordon proved, as I 
proved, that the Presbytery is a testing body, and he 
shows that they claim the right to ask questions. But 
he says no theological questions have been asked. Why 
not? Because the intrants have ‘‘ taken time by the 
forelock”” and given the needful assurances beforehand. 
What need was there to question these ‘‘ voluntary” 
answerers? They wanted to be ministers in connection 
with the Presbytery, they knew the conditions, and 
they complied with them. 

Mr. Alx. Gordon thinks he has secured your adher- 
ence to his views of non-subscription. I doubt it. I 
may, however, safely leave this in your hands, especially 
as he allows that ‘‘ you are to the full as likely to have 
just ideas as your correspondent.” 

But Mr, Alx. Gordon is nothing if not critical, He 
refers to an ‘‘important resolution” which I quoted. 
He explains to your readers the meaning of the word 
‘‘inaugural,” and he describes it as a ‘‘ newspaper 
term.” He affirms that the first meeting of the Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim was held on 4th April, 1862. He 
also declares that the resolution which I quoted was 


“brought forward (and rejected) at a meeting of an earlier |_ 


ecclesiastical body.” Having said so much by way of 
criticism and correction, he then admits that ‘‘in the 
wording of this resolution which became the standing | 
rule of our Presbytery on 4th April, 1862, he (that is®) 
your present correspondent) is nearly right, but not’ | 
altogether so.” The discrepancy he points out is’ as 
follows. I said, ‘*by answers to questions asked””—Mr. | 
Alx. Gordon says it is “‘by Ais answers to questions 
asked ”—there may be some grave difference here, but 
I fail to see it. If aman had to answer questions, I 
suppose the answer would be Ais / of AIRS 
But neither for the word ‘‘inaugural "—the news- 
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paper term—nor for the date of the passing of the 

important resolution, nor for the omission’ he word } 

‘his "—if it is an omission—am I responsible. I 

quoted these from a letter written by the Rev. J. Scott 
op donede 


Sept. 20; 1878. 


Porter to the Rev. R. Pilcher, B.A.,in April, 1875. Mr. 
Porter ought to know whether they are correct or not. 

I quote a few other words from the same letter which 
will fully establish the statements I have made. The 
“Presbytery requires to be satisfied by testimonials of” 
the zeal, personal character, &c., of the intrant ; and by 
his own express assurance that he accepts the Lord Jesus 
as the Christ of God, and the Christian Religion as un- 
folded in the Scriptures as a Divine Revelation. . . . 
The Presbytery will not dispense with it.” Taking 
these words in connection with Mr. Alx. Gordon’s 
admissions, and my own statements, what room is there 
left for even the shadow of a doubt that in the Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim there is a definite theological test 
to which every“Mminister must submit ere he will be 
allowed to enter its narrow fold? Any man with a 
straight, clear vision will see this in a moment. 

By ‘‘ explicit assurance,” or ‘‘in answers to questions 
asked,” the Presbytery insists upon being satisfied, and 
every minister within its bounds has been compelled to 
satisfy it. Mr. Pilcher declined to give the needful 
satisfaction, and said, ‘‘I have always ministered to a 
non-subscribing congregation, and should be sadly out 
of place in any other.” Mr. Alx. Gordon had no diffi- 
culty in giving the required assurance, and hence, when 
the opportunity came, he entered upon his position in 
what he calls ‘‘ our Presbytery.” 

The great question I have raised is, however, of more 
importance than any of Mr. Alx. Gordon’s doings. It 
concerns all our churches, and every minister in our 
body. If real theological freedom is wanted, it must 
not be sought in connection with the Northern Presby- 
tery of Antrim.—Yours truly, JaMEs C, STREET, 

Rowellan, Belfast. 
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COMING WEEK. 


BIRMINGHAM: Free Curistian SocteTy.—On Sunday, 
anniversary sermons. Preachers: morning, at 11, Mr. Geo. Re 
Twinn; afternoon, at 2 45, Rey. Chas. Leach; evening, at 6 30, 
Councillor Sam. Edwards. 

BLACKLEY.—On Sunday afternoon, at 4, meeting of Sunda 
school teachers. Mrs. Freeston will read a paper on “ Girl 
and Sunday schools.” ; 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B. 
Camm will preach. : tar, 9 

DERBY.—On Sunday next, the Rev. Rowland Hill will preach: 
morning at 10 45, evening at 6 30. ar 

DUKINFIELD.—To-morrow (Saturday), at 5 30, annual parents’ 
tea party. Ng “ ps 

LIVERPOOL: Horr Srreet.—On Thursday, induction of the 
Rev, C. J. Perry, at 11; in the evening, at 7, soirée. f 

SALE.—On Sunday morning, at ro 45, evening at 6 30, 
sary sermons by the Rey. H. Ierson, St; 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and in the — 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. Best : 

SOUTHPORT.—On Sunday morning at 11, apd evening at630, —~ 
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anniversary sermons by the Rey. S. A. Steinthal. 


Birth. 4 gree ge 
DEAN.—On the 13th inst., at 30, Livingstone-street, Ch - 

on-Medlock, the wife of Chas. F. Dean, of a son. d : 

12 Soe Et? 

Deaths. are 

FARRAR.—On the 11th inst., at Blackpool, Thomas ‘Farrar, of 

Chapelfield, near Stand, Manchester, aged 74 years. Shain 60) 

JOHNSON.—On the 18th inst., at Broom Bank, Stockport, z 

Eliza, widow of John Goode Johnson, in her 75th year. 3 sea 
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HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE: ° 
24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence, Single copies post i> 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to | = hf 


FRANK WALTERS, 10, Corunna-street, Glasgow. 9 


HE NEW LITURGY.—PRAYERS and ' 
MINISTRIES for PUBLIC WORSHIP in SIX 
SERVICES. Selected and arranged by Peter DEAN. _ 8yo i) wo 
cloth limp, 32pp. Walsall: JAMES ANDERSON, 2, Sandwell- 
street. Sixpence, post free. } ne Sah 8 


: ust published. ve 
OHN SEARCHMAN’S LANTERN; 


Guide to the Bible, Testament, and Al Koran, 
impartial attempt to investigate the Trinity and Unit 
with passages referring to the legal, moral, and Scriptu 
of Polygamy. Price 1s., post free, from A. B. Lownds, 
street, Tunstall, Staffordshire. : ie 


a; ee DESTINY ~ OF 4EHEa 
A CRITICAL HISTORY OF —_ 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE L 
By Witiram R, ALGER, 
Tenth edition, with six new chapters and a complete 
of the subject, by Ezra Apssor, librarian of Ha 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Price Ten Shillings. 

This work will be forwarded to any address at the 
named carriage free, and the usual discount will 
purchasers in the Bookroom of the British and F 
Association.—Address Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37, 


Strand, London, W.C, 
Sst ta TRANSLATI O] 
LIBRARY. * ) Eee 


Volumes for 1878. Three Volumes fc : 58 ™ 
Just Published. _ p 
1. BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY O 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated fro 
German edition. Edited by the Rey. All 
Volume I. BP” 
2. HAUSRATH’S HISTORY OF THE NE 
TIMES. Translated by the Rey. 
_ Volume I. shortly. ‘i ht 
3. EWALD'S COMMENTARY ON THE 
| THE OLD TESTAMENT. s 
_ Frederick Smith, Volume III, s 
New Subscribers may have the previous 
Sry 4 Me viz., 7S., instead of ros. 6d. p 
KEIM’S LIFE OF JESUS OF 
___ the press, and will form the 
** A list of the contents of the 
application. 15 WaMsgsB FO, pu 
for 45. 55. ee a 
WILLIAMS and TE, 
London ; and 20, S 
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Cannon-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 
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OCHDALE: CLOVER STREET.—On 
Sunday next, TWO SERMONS will be preached, after- 
noon and evening, by the Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., 
of Manchester. In the morning an ADDRESS will be delivered 
by the Rey. J. FREESTON, of Blackley. A Collection will be 
made at each Service in aid of the School Funds. Morning 
service, 10 30; Afternoon, 230; Evening, 6 30. Tea provided 
for friends from a distance, 6d. each. 


VER DARWEN: UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—The new Iron Church, Bolton Road, will be 
OPENED on Saturday, September 28th. The Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., of Liverpool. 
The Devotional part of the Service to be conducted by the Rev. 
C. C. COE, of Bolton, and the Rey. C. H. OSLER, resident 
minister. Service to begin at 3 15 p.m. 

At the conclusion of service TEA will be provided in the 
Temperante Hall, Bridge-street, at a charge of gd. each; and 
after tea there will be a PUBLIC MEETING, the chair to be 
taken by Captain TURNER, of Stockport. The following 
gentlemen are expected to take part: The Revs. C. Beard, B.A., 
E. Allen, C. C. Coe, J. B. Lloyd, A. Lazenby, J. H. Matthews, 
H. S. Solly, E. Turland; Frank Taylor, Esq., of Bolton, &c., &c. 

SPECIAL SERMONS will be preached in the New Church 
on Sunday, September 29th, by the Rev. C. C. COE, of Bolton. 
Afternoon at 3 o'clock, evening at 6 30. Collections after each 
service in aid of the Chapel Fund. 


DDRESS of JOHN FRETWELL for 


September and October—bei Herr Aaron Buzogany 
Vallas, ministerinm, Budapest, Hungary. 


HEPTON MALLET.—The PULPIT of 

(Cowl-street ‘Chapel, Shepton Mallet, will be VACANT 

after the 29th of the present month.—Applications to be addressed 
to F. Showering, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LACKPOOL: BANK STREET.— 
Rey. A. B. CAMM will preach mext Sunday. Subject 
for the morning (10 45): ‘‘ The Eloquence of Silence.” Evening 
46 3 “Modern Unbelief v, Christian Rationalism—a review 
and neply.” 
CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—HARVEST THANKSGIVING.—Sunday 
next, September 2gth, Rev. DENDY AGATE, B.A., will preach. 
Morning (10 45), “‘ Blade—Ear—Full Com,” Evening (7), “‘ The 
Joy in Harvest.” The evening offertary will be given to the 
A’bercarne Colliery Explosion Relief Fund. 


TANCHE SER, NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON, 
Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 
Rev. Jas. Drummonp, B.A., Professor of Theology; Evidences 
and Truths of Religion; History of Doctrine; New Testament. 
Rey. J. Esttin Carpenter, M.A., Professor of Old Testament ; 
Ecdlesiastical History and Comparative Theology and Hebrew 
ge and Literature. 
Rev. mLES BARNES Upton, B.A., B.Sc, Professor of Logic, 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
‘Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular ological doctrines.” 

SESSION 1878-9. 

Candidates for admission at the commencement of the coming 
Session are requested to forward their Applications.and Testimo- 
nials, without delay, to either of the undersigned, who will supply 
on request all needful information as to admission of students, 
selection of scholars, and outline of the course of study. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on Wednesday, the 2nd 
of October; and students and candidates are requested to attend 
atninea.m.onthatday. - 

An ADDRESS in connexion with the Opening of the Session 
will be delivered by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., 
D.D., on Wednesday, the 30th of October. 

All or any of the classes may be attended by the public on 

yment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained (by 
ie from the College librarian, at University Hall, or either of 
the secretaries. The hours of lectures will be fixed, and may be 
learnt after the Session has commenced. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
x3, South Hill Road, Liverpool. j 
Manchester, September, 1878. 


ANCHESTER NEWS COLLEGE. 


THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those Students of the College who shall 
obtain a Gold Medal in the M. A. Examination at London Uni- 
versity, a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
Competitors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of 
Manchester New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master's Degree. If the former, they must have previously spent 
not two years at Manchester New College; if the latter, 
not less than one year. 5 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
University College who has previously enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New Ecliege, gone through his Under- 

ate C under the direction of the Principal of that 

lege, and attended the classes for Religious and Ethical 

Instruction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to 

these limitatlons, the De iarshin is open to every Gold Medallist 

at the Examination for the Master’s Degree in any one of the 
of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. _ i 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in two yearly 
payments of Fifty Pounds. The Sdhalurship will be continued 
until notice to the contrary is given. ‘Iwo years’ notice will be 
gh? Ae to its withdrawal. 

iculars respecting the Scholarship, and the Plans of 


Secs, 


r 
Study at Manchester New Col ty be obtained on application 
- to RD. DarpisutReE, Esq. Py tener the - peat of the 
College, 26, M 3. or to the Rev. JAMES 


anchester 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principal, at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London. 


ADAM: NAZARETH: CHAPEL, 
KNIGHT HILL._SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS.— 
On Sunday, Oct. 6th, 1878, TWO SERMONS will be preached 
by the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, F.G.S., of Birmingham. 
Divine service at 2 30 in the afternoon, and at 6 in the evening. 
In the morning, at 10 30, the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY will give 
an ADDRESS to the parents, teachers, andscholars. Collections 
will be made at the close of each service in aid of the School. 
N. BRIDGE, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.— 
A MISSION SERVICE will be held in CROSS STREET 
CHAPEL, on Werpnespay Eventnc, NovemMBER 6th, 1878, 
when addresses will be given by Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
Rey. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A., and Rey. Dr. SADLER. 
CHAS. T. POYNTING, ) Hon. 
JOHN DENDY, Juwnr., § Secs. 


1 OVOMS | Teh ONU ess) ASINM UW Airow a OM Ket), 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.— 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C, 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


OUNT (VERNON HIGH: SCHOOL, 
NeOe bt TN <Gatt Ay M, 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. ‘The school possesses an unusually complete 
alate: of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science, 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


AM Poa TE ADs HEATH BROW. 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September asth, 

Classics and English Subjects: 
and Mr, Arch. Ballantyne. German: F, Althaus, Ph.D, French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural PRilononby 5 John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. Drawing: 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ.-Coll.- School. 
Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. 
School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. _ Gymnastics 
and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss Mary Birch 
Classes are taken by Miss E. F’. Squire and the Misses Case. A 
master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Tenior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. | j 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case 


Prospectus 


vay LADY, experienced in tuition (lately returned 

from a residence in Germany), desires a Re-engagement = 
good references.—For particulars apply to Rev. R. L. Carpenter, 
Bridport, or Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Redland, Bristol. 


ANTED, a Children’s MAID, before the 


16th October: must be a good sewer, and fond. of 
children.—Apply, Mrs. Porter, 16, Greenfield Crescent, Edgbas- 


ton, Birmingham. 
A LADY, who has had experience, wishes for a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION or LADY 
HOUSEKEEPER: highest references——Address Miss H. S. 
Ogden, 2, Old Road, Dukinfield. 


ANTED,a LADY HELP, for the housework 

and plain cooking in a small family: no servants kept, 

but another lady help as nurse.—Address Mrs. F. H. Jones, care 
of Rev. F. H. Jones, Oldham. 


eee 


LADY, residing in a beautiful and salubrious 

part of Germany, wishes to MEET with a Well-bred BOY 

of 14 or 15, to BOARD in her house, and accompany her son to 

school: exceptional educational advantages and home comforts.— 
Apply to B., care of Mrs. Fretwell, South View, Ilkley. 


O WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS.—Wanted, 

by a young man, aged 20, SITUATION as STOCK- 

CUTTER in a small firm, where he will be able to learn measure 

cutting: Unitarian, teetotaler, and Vegetarian.—Apply H. Cosma 
(Miss Wood), 45, Portland Crescent, Leeds. 


UDSEY, YORKSHIRE.—A MINISTER is 

REQUIRED for the MISSION CHURCH, at Pudsey, 

in connection with the West Riding Unitarian Mission Society.— 

Applications may be addressed to the Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., 
Secretary, Rotherham. 
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HE UNTDTARIAN MAGAZINE: 

24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 

for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Rev 
FRANK WALTERS, 10, Corunna-street, Glasgow. 


HE NEW LITURGY.—PRAYERS and 
MINISTRIES for PUBLIC WORSHIP in SIX 
SERVICES. Selected and arranged by PETER DEAN. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 32pp. Walsall: JAMES ANDERSON, 2, Sandwell- 
street. Sixpence, post free. 


Just published. 
OHN SEARCHMAN’S LANTERN; or, a 
Guide to the Bible, Testament, and Al Koran, being an 
umpartial attempt to investigate the Trinity and Unity of God, 
with passages referring to the legal, moral, and Scriptural sanction 
of Polygamy. Price 1s., post free, from A. B. Lownds, Victoria 
street, Tunstall, Staffordshire. 


Just Published, Price One Penny, 
HE BASIS OF RELIGION AND MORALS 
By WM. WHITWORTH, 
Author of the ‘‘ Book of Natural Laws.” 
Published by Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London House Yard, 
Paternoster Row, London. Johnson and Rawson, 80, Market« 
street; and John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Ei De Ssh GN You Olen EE PSO Us 
A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 
By Wittiam R. ALGER, 
Tenth edition, with six new chapters and a complete Bibliography 
of the subject, by Ezra Axsor, librarian of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFE. 


Price Ten Shillings. 

This work will be forwarded to any address at the price above 
named carriage free, and the usual discount will be allowed to 
purchasers in the Bookroom of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.—Address Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Now ready, for September, No. 33 of 
OP Se sIN® 2G Dh A Ma Yor VSiae 
Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 

Contents: The Bird Trap—Ida Mayhew—The Sailor’s Child— 
Elephants—Two Little Missionaries—Do Thy Little—Puzzle Bag. 
z Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 

trand. 


sxe TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every: 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Coveps; 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street 5: 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


ONDON: 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


Beds from. 


1s. 6d. 


BESCRED OR ae a NNING HOUSE, 
30, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visiters will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent om 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for a 


Gentleman dining in town: bath, &c.—so, Brunswick- 
street, Ardwick end. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 

this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 

notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 

Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 

We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. 
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Sept. 27, 1878. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


In Italy there are from 8,000 to 10,000 
Protestant communicants, with 60,000 adher- 
ents. 

In a somewhat remarkable article, the Wafch- 
man recommends to the Wesleyans the reading 
of the Book of Psalms by minister and people 
in alternate verses at morning service, and hints 
that they might as well be chanted if the con- 
gregations would permit it. 

The cost of School Board education to the 
ratepayers is becoming less, as we have fre 
quently pointed out that it must do as the 
children earned more of the Parliamentary 
grant. ‘Taking the whole of England and 
Wales, every child in a Board School cost the 
ratepapers one and sevenpence less in 1877 
than in 1876. On the whole the report for the 
past year is the most encouraging which has 
ever been sent out by the Education Depart- 
ment. It proves that the hard work and 
sacrifices of several years have begun to tell at 
last. 


T 


The Sheffield Telegraph says that the question 
whether the teacher of an infant school at 
Cromford, near Matlock, Miss Dexter by name, 
should be allowed to give Scripture lessons on 
“The Fall” to the children under her charge, 
came before the Belper School Board on 
"Tnesdayo week: ~The Rev; Ko, Lloyd, 
Unitarian minister, of Belper, said the teacher 
knew no more about the subject than his 
shoes did; and he should not allow any child 
of his to receive instruction from anyone on 
such a subject. Mr. Smedley generally agreed 
with Mr. Lloyd, and other members having 
expressed their ideas, the consideration of the 
subject was adjourned for a fortnight, 

On Wednesday the Congregationalists of 
Lancashire opened their new and enlarged 
College buildings at Whalley Range, near 
Manchester, and Nonconformity has just 
occasion to plume itself on the possession of 
one more thoroughly well-furnished scholastic 
foundation. ‘The extent of the alterations and 
additions made to the old Independent College 
may be estimated from the fact that £22,000 
has been expended upon the new enlargements. 
With the generosity that has almost become 
characteristic in this denomination, about 
£12,000 has already been subscribed to the 
Enlargement Fund. 

The Roman Catholics in Switzerland are 
disputing with the Old Catholics for the pos- 
session of the churches and the church property 
in several parishes where the Old Catholics 
have obtained the supremacy. The Great 
Council of Berne having been appealed to, has 
given the following decision: “ Church goods 
have the character of communal property; 
they belong to the totality of the parish, and, 
therefore, they must be regarded as indivisible. 
‘The churches and church goods belong neither 
to the Old Catholics nor to the Roman 
Catholics, but to the church congregations of 
the parishes in question; to these congregations 
alone does it belong to declare what form of 
cultus shall be introduced, and the State (as 
guardian of the principle of communal self- 
government and the liberty of religious con- 
gregations) refuses to mix up itself in an inter- 
confessional controversy, or to favour one 
confession rather than another.” We commend 
this decision to the attention of certain loud- 
voiced Church defenders in this country. 


The Pope has addressed to Cardinal Nina, 
the Pontifical Secretary of State, a letter dated 
21st August, and only now published, explaining 
at length the programme and the policy of the 
Holy See. Respecting the negotiations be- 
tween Germany and the Vatican, the Pope 
says the state of the Catholics in that country 
-called for his special solicitude. The Church, 
without doubt, will be happy to see peace 
restored in Germany; but such a result 
will be fortunate also for the Empire. 
Relative to the Eastern Christians, the Holy 
See will make every effort to promote the 
interests of religion in those regions. Pro- 
ceeding to touch upon the state of things 
between the Vatican and the Italian Govern- 
ment, the Pope adverts to the complaints of 


his predecessor, Pius IX. on this head, and 
speaks in condemnatory terms of the suppres- 
sion of religious bodies, the law of universal 
military service, and the establishment in Rome 
of heretical churches and schools. ‘In this 
deplorable state of things,” he says,°“we lift our 
eyes to heaven and place our trust in God. 
We are not unmindful of the duty imposed on 
us by our apostolic office, and shall perform it.” 

A Unitarian Christian in the WVorthern Whig 
criticises an article from the London Lxaminer 
on ‘ Missionaries.” ‘The writer in the London 
Examiner, speaking of the extreme rarity of the 
better class of natives in Calcutta, Bombay, or 
Madras, or of the highly cultiv ated young men 
of India, ever embracing Christianity, says, 
“Young Bengal or Young Bombay may have 
lost belief in his own religion, but he takes up 
with Unitarianism, or a new kind of Deism, 
and not with Christianity [? “This,” says 
the writer in the (Vortherh Whig, “is a very 
plain assertion that Unitarianism is not Christ- 
ianity. I really had hoped that in the year 
1878 no writer would have, either in insolence 
or ignorance, thus written of a school of 
thought which has been the pioneer of religious 
liberty throughout the civilised world, has pro- 
duced the ablest defenders of Christianity 
against the assaults of scepticism, and, though 
as an organised Christian Church relatively 
small in numbers, now embraces among its 
adherents some of the choicest men in the 
liberal sections of many Protestant denomina- 
tions, no matter whether such men would 
repudiate the name or not. Anyone who 
professes to be a disciple of Jesus Christ must 
be classed as a Christian. Unitarians most 
earnestly profess this discipleship, and, there- 
fore, their claim to the name Christian is 
undoubted. Most Unitarians cheerfully 
acknowledge the paramountauthority of Christ’s 
teachings, and accept him as a special and 
divinely-appointed Messenger from God. I 
at once admit that some Unitarians regard him 
as simply the greatest and best of all the 
religious teachers who have from time to time 
appeared on the earth; but still they profess to 
be his disciples; and, “for the exact quality of 
their discipleship, they themselves, and not 
their brethren, are responsible.” 

Mr. Le Page Renouf, her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools in the metropolitan district of the 
Tower Hamlets, in his report for 1877, after 
stating that the great defect of which all 
examiners complain is want of intelligence, 
says: ‘It is perhaps natural that little children 
who know what a ‘donkey’ is, or a ‘moke,’ 
should not know what an ‘ass’ is, or that if 
asked how many legs a fish has, they should 
say ‘four,’ ‘two,’ or ‘one;’ but it is almost 
incredible that great girls, pupil-teachers in the 
East-end of London, should not know what is 
a ‘mushroom,’ or that both boy and girl pupil- 
teachers should habitually understand as a 
‘churchyard’ the ‘rampart’ to which the body 
of Sir John Moore was hurried. One of the 
most favourite pieces of prose learned by pupil- 
teachers in their fifth year is the famous speech 
of Lord Chatham. I have not yet had one 
who understood what is meant by ‘extending 
the traffic to the shambles of every German 
despot.’ The meanings of the words were not 
always known, the sense of the entire passage 
never. An amusing story about a sow was 
lately given out for the composition of the 
pupilteachers. A good many understood 
‘cow’ instead of ‘sow,’ but the animal, whether 
as ‘cow’ or ‘sow,’ was in almost every case 
spoken of as ‘he’ or ‘him.’ The following 
is the account of the Indian mutiny given by 
a female pupil-teacher in her fifth year of 
service and the eighteenth year of her age: 
‘There was a dreadful massacre in India, and 
thousands were slain; it was placed under the 
hands of a governor, but he did not attend 
properly after the country, and so the people 
took the law into their own hands, and the 
country became in a dreadful state, men and 
children being killed. The Queen then became 
Empress of England.’” 


DuNDEE.—Last Sunday, the Rev. D. M‘Collester, 
of America, preached at the threeservices in the Unitarian 
Christian Church, with great acceptance. - 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


ANOTHER INJUSTICE GONE. 

Few English Nonconformists are aware that 
Scotch Dissenters when desiring marriage must 
have banns proclaimed in the Established 
Church, and, of course, pay fees. By Dr. 
Cameron’s Marriage Notice Bill this relic of 
past inequality will be abolished, and at the 
beginning of the new year Scotch law will be 
similar to English law in this respect. ‘To sum 
up, it releases Scotch Nonconformists from 
paying fees for nothing at all on the occasion 
of their marriage. 

PRINCIPAL CAIRD ON WOMAN’S EDUCATION. 
ADDRESSING the Students on the occasion of 
the first distribution of certificates, and other 
awards, in connection with the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Local Examinations, on Wednesday week, 
Principal Caird said that the Examinations 
were important to the University, as partly 
supplying the lack of entrance examinations, 
and in other respects they were an important 
educational agency. Unfortunately the Univer- 
sities closed their doors on the sex to which the 
larger part of his audience belonged. ‘To those 
who cherished jealousy or silly prejudice against 
educated and learned woman he said that he had 
never met either man or woman who had been 
rendered less attractive by genuine culture. 

CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER OPINONS. 
GENERAL GORDON, the member for East Aber- 
deenshire, and the successful opponent in the 
Conservative interest of the late lamented 
George Hope, Esq, of Boardlands, is no great 
Tory after all; at least in matters bearing on 
the union of Church and State. Speaking the 
other day at the opening of a Free Church bazaar 
in Peterhead, he said that he cordially agreed 
with Lord Kintore in his hope and wish that 
the line of division which now separates, 
unfortunately separates, the churches in this 
country shall be lowered to such an extent that 
the wall of division will be no higher than will 
prevent us shaking hands over it. “I go 
further than that. I hope and long to see the 
day when the wall of separation will entirely 
disappear, and that there will be free access 
from the one to the other, and no line of divi- 
sion between them. Having thought a great 
deal on this subject during the last few years, 
I am convinced that as Christians we ought to 
arrive at this point. The points of difference 
are such that they ought and might be got rid 
of, and any exertion that I can make in that 
direction I shall most heartily and earnestly 
make.” 


AMERICAN SNOOP 


THE SUNDAY MOVEMENT. 

Tue Sunday movement has just secured a 
great triumph in America as well as in England. 
In spite of opposition, the Permanent Exhibition 
at Philadelphia has been opened to the public 
on Sundays, and that this measure supplies a 
felt want of the people is undoubtedly proved 
by the fact that on the first Sunday about 6,000 
visitors were registered. On the second Sunday 
nearly the same number were present, bad 
weather notwithstanding. The management 
have provided a series of sacred concerts. 
The visitors consist principally of clerks and 
mechanics—the classes on whose behalf similar 
concessions are pleaded for in England. 

CHANNING AND SWEDENBORG. 

THE Christian Register has seen the advanced 
sheets of a new book of 284 pages, entitled 
“Swedenborg and Channing,” written by the 
Rev. B. F. Barrett. It is dedicated “to the 
Unitarian denomination in America,” of which 
the author was once a minister, and in which 
he has retained a living interest, notwithstanding 
the profound modification of religious opinions 
brought about by long and admiring study of 


the writings of the Swedish seer, with which he 


is probably as familiar as any man ee 
Recurring in recent years to the writings of 
Dr. Channing, he has been more than | 
to find that on many points the spiritual insight _ 
of the Unitarian brought him into eesti 
with the doctrines of the “New Jerusalem ;” 
and it is the purpose of this book to bring Bs 
these points of agreement, ’ 


igs «by, 
one 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
SHALL WE HAVE DOCTRINAL 
TEACHING? 

AN ADDRESS AT A MEETING OF THE LIVERPOOL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

I, 

I BELIEVE, most earnestly, and for several 
reasons, that our ideas of religion should be 
taught in our Sunday schools, that our children 
should know what our conceptions of Christ- 
janity are, and on what basis they stand. I 
would put the first reason in the form of a 
personal reference. It is a natural supposition 
that no thoughtful, devout, and reverent soul 
has ever stepped out of orthodoxy into 
Unitarianism without passing through a mental 
crisis that has seemed to shake his being to its 
foundations. I can reanimate now the feelings 
which crept over me when I opened the first 
Unitarian book I ever saw, lent to me in 
Shrewsbury by the Rev. J. R. Mc.Kee—a 
little book of twelve lectures by the Rev. John 
Scott Porter. I can revivify the fear and dread 
which began to disturb me. ‘There was the 
thought that what had been most dear might 
be put in peril. There was the sense of 
jeopardising what had seemed to be beyond 
question, and of loosening what had been 
secure. As the book was read through and 
through, and other books that followed— 
Channing, Theodore Parker, the Liverpool 
Controversy, and many others—there was the 
conflict, long and painful, full of sighs and 
tears, between the faith of youth and of early 
affections, and the now dawning faith of opening 
manhood and of more enlightened reason; 
between the faith of father and mother that 
had made their lives radiant, but that now 
was beginning to be anything but a luminous 
way to God, and the faith of reason that had 
hitherto been described as no faith at all, but 
unbelief, but that now was beginning to be a 
faith of light, and peace, and strength. It all 
ended in a full assurance that I had taken hold 
of permanent principles of religion; but it was 
such that, if I could, I would save every one 
from passing through such a crisis. Are we 
saving any? Are we not too much given to 
allow our children in our Sunday schools to 
grow up with the old ideas of the Bible, God, 
Jesus, even of the devil and hell? We do 
not, of course, teach these old ideas; but do 
we not too often hesitate to show their erro1? 
Do we not, by our silence, allow them to 
remain and abide? Are we not suffering our 
children to go on to a terrible experience—the 
experience of unlearning what they have 
believed was the truth; the experience of 
having to part with what they have felt were 
props ; the experience that those are falsities 
which they have held as realities? See how, 
for example, we treat the Bible—often as, after 
all, an infallible book; and when the time 
comes, as assuredly it does come, when that 
error is discovered, there follows one of two 
things: either a sense that religion has lost its 
basis and totters on a sandy foundation, or a 
terrible reaction in which the Bible is flippantly 
and unjustly cast aside. All that, so far as our 
own children are concerned, we might save 
them from, at least, we might soften their 
mental crises, by indoctrinating them in our 

religious principles. 

Then, again, I would give doctrinal teaching 
to strengthen them amidst the present religious 
conflicts. We are continually saying that this 
is a time of earnest religious enquiry, in which 
old faiths and systems are departing, in which 
science is displacing the traditional beliefs and 
revolutionising the creeds, in which questionings 
about God, the soul, and immortality are the 
elements of the atmosphere. Some minds 
regard these phenomena with dread. But we 
may be full of hope and confidence for the 
outcome of religion. Our onlook into the 
future of faith may be brave and fearless. But 
should we not have our children prepared for 
the times in which they live? I would ground 
them on principles which, as I feel -with in- 
creasing firmness every day’s dawn, need fear 
no discussion—ideas of God, man, human 

_ duty, human destiny, which are in harmony with 


reason and science, and which not only do not 
dwarf, but grow with every day’s contemplation 
and use. Does it not seem to you that, not 
only the value of saving them from the agony 
of having to abandon an unsatisfying faith, 
but the very theological chaos of the time also 
calls upon us to provide our children with the 
sustaining principles of our own faith ? 

Then, once more, I would have doctrinal 
teaching in our Sunday schools to fortify our 
children with reasons for the faith that is in us. 
Why is that so many of our young people leave 
us when they come to manhood and woman- 
hood, and join other churches, or absent them- 
selves from all churches? ‘There are several 
causes of this; but is not one cause this, that 
they see we do not hold our principles earnestly 
enough to inculcate them? We let them go 
out into the world unprovided with an intelli- 
gent knowledge of Unitarian Christianity, and 
ready, therefore, to fall in the presence of 
argument and opposition. ‘That is the result 
in multitudes of cases. Dr. Vreeman Clarke, 
of Boston, United States, tells of a young 
woman brought up in one of our American 
Sunday schools who, when one day in the 
company of a Roman Catholic priest, was 
asked by him, “ What do you as a Unitarian 
believe ?” She answered, ‘Well, really, I 
don’t know.” ‘ But,” he replied, “I know 
what I believe,” and shortly afterwards she 
became a Roman Catholic. Can we wonder 
at the loss of many of our young people when 
we leave them open at all points to orthodox 
influences? I don’t say that the teaching of 
our principles is an infallible preventive of 
perversion ; but I ask you whether the absence 
of such teaching does not make perversion 
easy? ‘Too many of our young people, having 
no firm footing in our Unitarian Christianity, 
are captured by those whose belief is clear to 
them, or, what is worse still, fall a prey to that 
floating but powerful influence of no _ belief 
which too easily takes possession of many 
minds. I hold, therefore that, not an infallible, 
but a strong security against both orthodoxy 
and indifferentism is the teaching of doctrines 
in our Sunday schools. S. F. W. 
~>— ~ 
WEEK EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR 

SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 
( Continued. ) 
THE principle suggestions contained in the fore- 
going reports* will be found, along with a few 
others, in the following circular which it is pro- 
posed to send to the Associated Schools. 
CIRCULAR. 

At the evening meeting on Good Friday last, 
the following resolution was passed :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that the question 
of providing suitable amusements for our Sunday 
scholars during their leisure moments, is of such im- 
portance as to justify the Committee of the Association 
in considering the best means of arousing the different 
schools to take some action in the matter; and further, 
that it be a recommendation to the Committee to con- 
sider this question. 

The committee, after carefully considering the 
matter and communicating with those who have 
made practical experiments in the direction 
indicated, find themselves unable to recommend 
any uniform plan for general adoption in the 
schools connected with the Association. The 
circumstances of each school in regard both to 
the position of the scholars and to the amount of 
attention which the teachers may be able to give, 
must determine what is possible in any particular 
instance; but the following general principles may 
be laid down as applicable to all cases alike. 

Lirst.—There are only two many cases in which 
the mere withdrawal of the scholars from the 
undesirable influences and surroundings in the 
midst of which they spend their leisure time and 
seek their pleasure, would be an immense gain; 
while on the other hand the Sunday school is so 
connected with all that is purest and best in their 
lives, that it would exercise a most favourable 
influence over any amusements associated with it. 

Secondly.—The scholars when got to the school 
must be provided with amusements;*and quite 
apart from the particular kind of amusements pro- 
vided, the mere fact of being taught to employ 
themselves, and to amuse themselves in some 
definite way instead of merely lounging and idling 
away their time, would be to many a great gain. 
This invaluable lesson might be taught to even 
very young children by means of play-afternoons 
on a Saturday, when they might be set to amuse 


*See Unitarian Herald, September zoth, 


themselves with toys and games; and the influence 
might be perpetuated and carried into the homes 
if well selected toys and games were given as 
prizes and rewards. For boys there might 
cricket and football clubs ; and it has been stg- 
gested thata drilling class (possibly with the addi- 
tion of gymnastics) might prove attractive, and 
might also contribute much to the order of the 
school, if the discipline were maintained on the 
Sunday, and the boys’ classes organised on a kind 
of military system, each class, forming a sort of 
little regiment, and being officered by scholars 
chosen for their good conduct. For the boys also 
there might be a reading room provided with 
games, such as chess, draughts, dominoes, and 
perhaps a bagatelle board or billiard table. For 
girls as well as boys there might be, in the 
summer, walks and short excursions, and in the 
winter singing classes and recreation-evening, 
with short lectures. readings (both ¢o and éy the 


scholars), round games, singing, acting, and 
dancing. In providing amusements for our young 


people it should be remembered on the one hand 
that they require, upon the whole, continual 
change and variety of amusements, and on the 
other hand that while, for the moment, they may 
be carried away by novelties and may be inclined 
to push them to excess, their enthusiasm in most 
cases, sooner or later burns itself out, and the 
balance at length rights itself. 

Thirdly.—In all the amusements refinement of 
manners and feelings should be cultivated as far 
as possible, and this will require a great deal of 
personal attention and influence on the part of 
the teachers. It is not only that games which 
encourage roughness and over-familiarity should 
be forbidden altogether, but that quiet and res- 
pectful conduct should be cultivated throughout 
all the games and amusements. And in particular, 
where dancing is allowed, it may sometimes be 
necessary to have a dancing class, in order tha 
the scholars may from the beginning be accus- 
tomed to a proper style. It must be remembered, 
however, that our object is not merely to create 
good tastes, but also to provide for their grati- 
fication; and whenever we undertake the former 
duty, we should try to discharge the latter also, 
else we may do more harm than good. A dancing 
class, without proper opportunities for dancing, 
may arouse and stimulate the desire for dancing, 
and drive our young people into undesirable 
company. 

Fourthly.— Such recreation-evenings would 
afford to the scholars, under very favourable 
influence, the same kind of opportunity of meeting 
together, and becoming acquainted with one 
another, and acquiring common tastes and 
interests, and forming friendships in a simple, 
frank, and natural way, which is afforded by the 
social life and visiting of the upper and middle 
classes, but which is too often impossible in the 
small and often crowded homes of the working 
classes. The union of the classes of young men 
and young women for such meetings has been 
found in the cases where it has been tried to work 
satisfactorily. But in this, as in every other part 
of this scheme, it must be remembered that 
everything depends upon the influence and the 
authority of those who undertake to conduct such 
meetings. Without constant supervision and firm 
authority they may easily become sources of harm 
instead of good. 

In enumerating these various modes of influ- 
encing our scholars in their amusements, your 
committee, of course, do not expect that any 
school will adopt them in their entirety, nor do 
they venture to recommend to any school any 
particular course of action. Most of the plans 
here mentioned (all, indeed, except the drilling 
class and the play-afternoons for the younger 
scholars) have, however, been practically tried, 
and for the most part with satisfactory and 
encouraging success; and the committee are sa 
deeply impressed with the importance of this. 
subject, that they most earnestly commend it to. 
the serious attention of the associated schools, in 
the hope that during the next winter some experi- 
ments may be made in this direction. They will 
be happy to supply any further information which 
it is in their power to give, and will be glad to. 
learn the results of any efforts which may be 
made; and they hope that, by the experience thus 
gained, they may be able to make more definite 
suggestions, and to afford more practical help at 
some future time. 


> 
FLacc.—After the interesting harvest thanksgiving 
services that were held at Buxton on the 15th, and 
briefly reported in the Herald, Mr. Creery was invited 
to re-deliver his excellent morning sermon at Flagg last 
Sunday. Though the time for preparation was short, 
our friends at Flagg gathered together a considerable 
quantity of the fruit of the earth. The ample supply 
of corn, vegetables, and flowers helped the preacher to 
bring home to the people the great truths he desired to 
impress upon them, Notwithstanding the very stormy 
day, the attendance at the service was very good, and 
the utmost gratification prevailed at having the season« 
able and interesting service, 
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OLD SAINTS. 


'TIs not ee from legend and old story, 
*Tis not alone from canyas, dark with time, 
That holy saints, crowned with celestial glory, 


Smile down upon us from their height sublime. 
Not o7 uy from church-windows, coloured brightly, 
Do ‘ blessed shadows fall across our way ; 

Ah, not alone in niches gleaming whitely, 
With fo sided hands, do they stand night and day. 


Who is there in this world who has not, hidden 
Deep in pie heart, a picture, clear or ‘faint, 


Veiled, sac red to the outer world forbidden, 
O’er which he bends and murmurs low, ‘My Saint!” 
A face, perhaps, all written o’er with sorrow, 
Whose faded eyes are dim with unshed tears ; 
And yet they hopefully look toward the morrow, 
And far beyond it, into brighter spheres. 
A face whence all the sunshine of the morning 


And brig bene of the noon have passed away ; 
And yet, where clearly, surely, there is dawning 
The wondrous radiance of that perfect day. 


That perfect day—when, crowned with heaven’s bright- 
ness, 

Without a pain, or care, or mortal need, 

‘With conqueror’s palm, in robe of snowy whiteness, 
Our blessed shall stand as very saints indeed. 

‘Yes, God be thanked ! though the pure saints of story, 
And holy martyrs that the artist paints, 

Are veiled in radiance and crowned with glory, 
There still are halos for these unknown saints. 


—Christian Union. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 


Wiciiam ELLery CHANNING. 
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THE AIMS AND MEANS OF JESUS. 
II. 

From the means Jesus employed let us pass to 
refer to the principles he taught. The spiritual 
truths that fell from his lips may be compre- 
hended in these three : the Fatherhood of Gon, 
the Brotherhood of Man, the Reality of a 
Future Life. That Gop is the father of the 
human race is the basis and essence of 
Christianity. It is the sublimest of truths. It 
was known to the Aryan and Semitic races of 
old, who worshipped the Infinite under names 
that reveal some apprehension of His paternal 
relations to mankind. But it is only through 
its consecrationin the teaching of Jesus that it is 
has become the conception which has super- 
seded all others, which has been deepening 
through the Christian ages, but the height and 
depth and length and breadth of which we yet 
only faintly comprehend., The world rejoices 
in it and is glad. - It is as the dawn of morning 
upon a darkened world. It is the pearl of 
great price, the unspeakable gift, the everlast- 
ing consolation. It harmonises so well with 
the wants and aspirations of all ages and 
religions, it has so much to recommend it in 
the teaching of nature, it receives such 
re-inforcement from the course of divine guid- 
ance over human life, it is such a source of 
peace and rest, joy and hope amid the shocks 
and convulsions of the world and amid the 
changes of individual experience, that sur- 
passingly wonderful as it is, men have clasped 
the doctrine to their bosoms, and lived and 
died in its persuasion and trust. 

Out of it arises the second grand principle, 
that.all men are brethren, their fraternal rela- 
tionship resting not upon natural equality, 
which is a baseless dream, nor upon social 
equality, which is an impracticable vision, but 
upon the fact that Gop is the Father of all, 
who are therefore all alike his children, born 
with equal spiritual rights, born to promote 
‘gach other’s good in various ways of mutual 


service, born to attain through varied experi- 
ence and discipline a destiny of good to them- 
selves and of glory to Him. Here isa solid and 
satisfactory reason for cultivating a spirit of 
universal benevolence, and for doing good to all 
men within reach of our opportunity. That 
this truth of human brotherhood has exercised 
a genial and humanising influence over modern 
civilisation is testified by numberless public 
movements for obtaining justice to the 
oppressed, or ministering help to the helpless 
and the outcast. The civilisation of Greece 
and Rome was marked by a certain hardness 
and want of benevolent feeling. Its surface 
was highly polished, but its heart gave 
no quick response to the touch of the 
kindlier sympathies of our nature. Its features 
were those of a face exquisitely chiselled, but 
which has a lack of geniality. Its manners 
were graceful, but characterised by a sad want 
of moral warmth. In a word, ancient civilisa- 
tion lacked tenderness. But since the coming 
of Curist civilisation has become more genial, 
more gentle, more prolific of benefits, more 
redolent of the heart. And with every century 
the exercise of benevolence becomes more 
general, movements and institutions multiply 
to raise the depressed, to succour the wretched, 
to shelter the unfortunate, to reclaim the erring, 
to instruct the ignorant. It is indisputable by 
any fair-minded man that we owe this fuller 
development of the humane and kindly sympa- 
thies of our nature to the influence of Curist’s 
teaching and life. 

Jesus taught the reality of a future life. 
Immortality was not a new truth. He did not 
disclose it as a novelty. It had been in the 
mythologies, religions, and philosophies of the 
world before his time. But he took it out of 
the region of shadows and brought it into light. 
He did not argue it. Philosophising was not 
his habit. There is nothing of the logical 
method in any of his teaching. His appeal 
was not to the intellect. With a quiet faith he 
affirmed the immortality of man. With him 
it needed no argumentation: nor do the 
deep things of Gop answer to that test. The 
light of immortality shone upon his inward eye 
with a serene brightness. And he lived in it 
with a quiet confidence, which, in its rest and 
stillness, is to him that hath it strength beyond 
all logic, and certainty beyond all demonstra- 
tion. The wealth of satisfaction with which 
Jesus has met the yearning of our being for 
perpetual life is manifested in the historical 
circumstance that the idea of immortality has 
prevailed in society not only more extensively, 
but in a form more operative than at any period 
anterior to the advent of CHRIST. 

These are the three fontal truths with which 
Curist sought to attain his comprehensive 
aim. How they started a movement which 
rapidly extended itself throughout the civilised 
world; how they kindled a fire amongst a people 
to whom the idea of Gon’s universal Father- 
hood was obnoxious, and who erected 
themselves into a sacred caste; how they 
exerted an influence over polished Greek and 
haughty Roman in spite of forces to obstruct 
it; how, notwithstanding the lowly origin of 
their expounder and representative, they com- 
pelled the educated to cast aside prejudices, 
and elicited the admiration of the intellectual; 
how they exerted a plastic power among the 
common people of the Gentile nations, sunk in 
animal indulgences and debasing superstitions ; 
how, in the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, they tore up deeply-rooted habits, and 
brought into subjection appetites and desires, 
affections and ambitions, by which men are wont 
to be governed; how, in that period, they 


grasped the very will of humanity, and con- 
trolled it as with the hand of God; how, after 
that period, they began to be overloaded with 
follies, and corrupted with absurdities, and 
burdened with crimes ; how, nevertheless, they 
have not passed away nor spent their strength, 
but still live as permanent and imperishable 
powers: all this is a thrice-told tale. But there 
is one significant fact, giving promise of their 
triumph, to which sufficient attention has per- 
haps not been paid, and to which we would 
advert. It is the fact that they have won their 
greatest success amongst those races where 
intelligence has been most developed, and 
intellect has been most active. Where civili- 
sation has been most advanced, there they 
have made way. Where the mind of man has 
been widest awake, there they have reached 
their most potent sway. No race under heaven 
has exhibited the mental activity and the rest- 
less energy of the Anglo-Saxons; and it isa 
significant fact that, not amongst theorists and 
dreamers, but amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
amongst practical men of action, amongst men 
whose intellects have become strong from con- 
stant and healthful exercise, the power of 
these truths and of Curist’s life has reached 
its highest yitality, notwithstanding constant 
and severe investigation. And we look upon it 
as full of hope for the fulfilment of CHrist’s 
aim. ‘Those who now most firmly hold these 
truths are the Anglo-Saxons, with their active 
intellect, their strong will, their enterprising 
spirit And when we see that this restless 
family is multiplying itself in America, in 
Australasia, in India, in China, in Japan, in 
Africa, that it is opening up highways into the 
very heart of the Old World, that its moral 
influence is extending beyond calculation, that 
it is supreme in intellectual and commercial 
power among the several races of mankind— 
we see in these circumstances providential 
movements concurring to favour the grand con- 
ception of Jzsus of a universal conquest, when 
his spiritual kingdom shall be established, and 
when to him every knee shall bow, and every 


tongue confess, to the glory of Gop the Father. 
—.— 
THE PROTESTANTEN VEREIN AT 
HILDESHEIM. 

THE Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association has appointed the Rev. 
A. Chalmers, of Cambridge, as delegate to the 
forthcoming annual meetings of the German 
Protestanten Verein. These are to be held at 
Hildesheim, in the province of Hanover, and 
in view of the present religious and social 
troubles in Germany, are expected to be of 
unusual interest and importance. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the proceedings :—Tuesday, 
October 8, meeting of committee and social 
gathering; Wednesday, meeting of delegates, 
conference and debate on ‘“ Church Freedom 
and Congregational Rights,” divine service, 
and in the evening the reception of the guests 
and foreign delegates in the concert hall of the 
Assembly Rooms; Thursday, divine” service, 
second conference, and debate on (1) “ Reli- 
gion in Relation to the Life of the People,” 
and (2) ‘The Sunday Question,” and collation 
in the large hall of the Assembly Rooms; 
Friday, excursion of the delegates and their 
friends to Goslar. The two special preachers 
will be Professor Dr. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, and 
Pastor Klapp, the travelling lecturer of the 
Verein. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. Arthur H. Moxon, of 12, Tavistock- 
street, has just published in his series of 
Be Popular Novels” (crown 8yo., 2s.) a new and 
revised edition of Zhe Master of Riverswood, 
by Mrs. Arthur Lewis. 

A daily Protestant paper is proj 
France at the price of a sou a day, It 
thoroughly Republican in tone, _ 
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plying general news, it will be the special organ 
of the Protestant movement. The general 
direction and editorship will, says the prospectus, 
be in the hands of converts who have renounced 
Romanism and formally joined the Protestant 
ranks. ‘The dogmatic and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions now rife in the Protestant churches of 
France will not be touched upon. In regard 
to Church matters, its business will be to say 
to proselytes, go to the nearest church and get 
your families inscribed on the register as Pro- 
testantism; the paper will wage waronClericalism 
and Materialism. A capital of 130,o0o0f. has 
been raised, but it is not proposed to begin the 
paper till nearly double thai sum is forthcoming. 
The proposed name is Ze Signal. ‘The pro- 
spectus is signed by Leon Pilatte, editor of the 
Liglise Libre; by MM. Pillon and Remouvier, 
the editors of Za Critique Pilosophique, and by 


Eugéne Réveillaurd, who is to be the editor. 
<> 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A New Supplemental Charter having been 
granted tothe University a few months since, 
on the joint application of the Senate and of 
Convocation, empowering the Senate to admit 
woman to graduate in its several faculties (Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Music), on such 
conditions as the Senate, with the concurrence 
of the Home Secretary, should deem expedient, 
the Senate lost no time in passing a resolution 
which made all the existing regulations, relating 
not only to Graduation, but also to the various 
honours and rewards granted at the several 
examinations, open to female as well as to the 
male candidates. This resolution having been 
now approved by the Home Secretary, female 
candidates will be admitted forthwith to the 
matriculation examination; and all such as have 
already passed the General Examination for 
Women will be considered as having matricula- 
ted, and will be admissible (after the required 
interval) to the First Degree Examination in 
either of the Faculties. Further, with a view 
to the special encouragement of female candi- 
dates desiring to go through a regular academical 
course, the Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
‘Trust have instituted two exhibitions, one of 
430, the other of £20, per annum, tenable 
for two years, to the female candidates who 
pass highest in the Honours Division at the 
Matriculation Examination ; andtwo exhibitions, 
one of £40, the other of £30 per annum, 
tenable for two years, to the female candidates 
who pass highest at the First B.A. Examination 
(provided that they obtain in the first case two- 
thirds, and in the second three fifths, of the 
total number of marks), to assist them in 
pursuing their studies at some collegiate 
institution approved by the Trustees; with the 
further reward of a gold medal of the value of 
420 (or of a book prize of the same value) to 
the female candidate who passes highest at the 
Second B.A. Examination, if she obtains not 
less than two-thirds of the total number of 
marks. These rewards are quite independent 
of those granted by the University, and may 
be held in conjunction with them. Further 
particulars may be obtained by application to 
the Registrar of the University, London, W. 


SERMONS AT THE SEASIDE. 
REV. W. H. CHANNING ON PRAYER. 


WE may consider ourselves very fortunate if when 
away for the benefit of our bodies we also receive 
refreshment for our souls. Having had the 
pleasure of listening two or three times to the 
Rev. W. H. Channing during his invaluable 
services at Hastings, I have endeavoured to jot 
down some recollections of a sermon at one of 
these on “The Transforming Influence of Prayer.” 
The minister commended to our most serious 
attention the very great importance of prayer. 
He spoke of the opinions current at the present 
day, among a large and increasing section of the 
community, on this subject, and classified these 
adverse opinions under three headings:— 
I. Those who say if God is good, He will give us all 
“we need without prayer. 
2. who say God is so wise that he knows what 
we need better than we do; therefore it is folly to pray. 
3. Those who say that we cannot a//er anything if we 
do pray, — 
This last the preacher said was the central 
Question of the whole, and would give the key to 


all he had to say. He acknowledged that we by 
prayer could not alter God’s decrees, “ dzz,” said 
he “ prayer alters our relations to God.” Prayer 
is the central meeting point between God and 
man. ‘The man who strives really to be at one 
with God in prayer is thus lifted above himself, 
and could look down from that height and see 
himself as he really is. It makes all the littleness 
and meanness of life vanish. Prayer is the only 
means of gaining true strength, calmness, peace. 
The man who prays is an immeasurably superior 
man to the man who does not pray. At the same 
time that prayer humbles the manand takes him out 
of self, it gives him true nobleness and dignity; 
it takes from him all selfishness. Selfishness is 
the great evil of the world; the one central cause 
of all other evil. Ifa man by prayer loses himself 
in oneness with God, he must hereby forego all 
self-will, and in so doing becomes more and more 
what God intends him to be. The man who is 
one with God has lost self-love, has lost fear, 
trusts wholly in God, becomes a new creature, is 
regenerated. ‘The preacher had no hesitation in 
saying it was his belief that if there could be 
formed a community of really praying people, that 
community would transform the world. We 
should then have heaven on earth. Man would 
lose himself, his prejudices, selfishness; evil would 
vanish; men would become like little children, 
kind, loving, and good, and each would strive not 
for himself but for the good of others. By prayer 
the preacher did not mean the utterance of mere 
words, but the giving up of our will to be directed 
by the will of God; the losing ourselves in es 
AG 

On Sunday evening last Mr. Channing preached 
the last of a series of discourses in the Unitarian 
Church at Hastings, from Ephe. iii., 14-19, which 
is fully reported in the St Leonard Times. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
“SORRY IS NOT NUFF.” 


“ALLAN? Where is Allan?” 

A moment ago he was playing with his little 
cart in the yard, hauling dirt to the currant- 
bushes. I cannot tell how many cartfuls he 
carried. He was as busy asa little man. But 
Allan was gone; there is his cart. 

“Allan! Allan!” 

“T’se here,” at last said a small voice from 
the back parlour. 

“What are you there for?” asked his mother, 
opening the door and looking in. 

Allan did not answer at first. He was 
standing in the corner with a very sober look 
on his face. ‘Come out to your little cart,” 
said his mother; “it is waiting for another run.” 

“T’se not been here long ’nuff,” said the little 
boy. 

“What are you here for at all?” asked his 
mother. 

“JT punishing my ownself. I picked some 
green currants, and they went into my mouth,” 
said Allan. 

“Oh, when mother told you not to! Green 
currants, will make my little boy sick,” said his 
mother in a sorry tone. 

“You needn’t punish me,” said Allan; “I 
punish my ownself.” 

His mother often put him in the back parlour 
alone when he had been a naughty boy; and, 
you see he took the same way himself. 

“Are you not sorry for disobeying mother?” 
she asked Allan. 

“T sorry, but sorry is not ’nuff. I punish me. 
I stay here a good while and thinks.” 

Is not Allan right? Sorry, if it is only sorry, 
is not enough. How often children say they 
are sorry, and yet go and do the same thing 
again! That is a very short, shallow sorrow. 
Allan felt this; so he was for making serious 
work of it.—Christian Register. 


CURIOSITIES. 


A lawyer once asked the late Judge Pickens, 
of Alabama, to charge the jury that “ it is better 
that ninety and nine guilty men should escape 
than that one innocent manshould be punished.” 
“Yes,” said the witty judge, “I will give that 
charge; but in the opinion of the court, the 
ninety and nine guilty men have already escaped 
in this county.” 

No “DEVIL” ON THE “NIGHT SHIFT.”—One 
evening, when visiting the Dundee Advertiser 
office with some strangers, Mr. Gilfillan got 
heartily merry over an amusing incident. In 


the absence of the entire literary staff he was 
shown into the editor’s room by an occasional 
contributor. On seeing the system of electric 
bells arranged on the wall at the back of the 
editor’s chair he asked an explanation, and 
finding that the editor could by a touch of his 
finger summon into his room all or any of the 
heads of departments from all parts of the 
establishment, above or below, Mr. Gilfillan 
exclaimed with a pass of his hand—‘“ The Editor 
here can therefore call devils from the vasty 
deep or draw an angel down.” ‘The guide 
having touched the devil’s bell several times 
without that personage entering appearance, 
Mr. Gilfillan said, “The devil must surely be 
from home or taking a nap.” ‘The guide 
having again touched the bell, a sedate com- 
positor entered and informed the astonished 
visitors that there were no devils there after 
six o’clock. The amusement of the visitors 
was still more heightened when on being asked 
for the reason, the grave compositor explained, 
“By Act of Parliament, no devil is allowed to 
work on the night shift, or after six o’clock at 
night.” ‘The idea of the devil being under Act 
of Parliament caused roars of laughter. 


> 
THE) NOTTINGHAM DEBATE. 
THEISM AND ATHEISM. 
‘Is IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP GOD ?” 
(Continued from last week.) 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Mr. Bradlaugh has just been 
rebuking me for my laxness with respect to defini- 
tions, and has come down upon me with a great 
authority. Now, it is a habit of mine not to think 
much of authorities as authorities, but rather of 
the value of what they say. Mr. Bradlaugh came 
down upon me with Max Miiller, and read a 
sentence in reference to the value of definitions, 
to the effect that they were wonderful things for 
preventing and avoiding controversies and dis- 
putes. Is it, I ask, Mr. Bradlaugh’s experience 
that the number of definitions given from public 
platforms in his presence has tended to less con- 
troversy or to more? Has there been more or 
less talk with all these definitions, than there 
would have been without them? I fancied that 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s career had been one very much 
connected with controversies, and that the defini- 
tions which he has been accustomed to give have 
not had the effect of leaving him in peace from 
controversy. I am perfectly amazed at Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s memory, at the wonderful manner in 
which he manages to remember, with tolerable 
accuracy, what I have said, and to get down as 
he does the chief points of my speeches. I have, 
unfortunately, a miserable memory, although I 
have an excellent short-hand which I can write, 
but which I cannot generally read. (Laughter.) 
Trusting, however, to those two guides, I must 
endeavour to reply. Mr. Bradlaugh unintention- 
ally misrepresented me when he alleged that I 
had said that the voice of God, called conscience, 
was not always clear. I did not say that that 
voice was not always clear—what I| said was that 
it was not always clearly heard. I illustrated this 
by the simile of the bell, the sound of which was 
perfectly clear of itself, but which was not heard 
by those who would not heed. Mr. Bradlaugh 
also accused me of going in for the authority of 
majorities, because I quoted a number of names 
and said that I might quote many more who con- 
curred in the belief in Deity grounded upon the 
sort of experience which | said that | had myself 
enjoyed. Now, the opinions of the majority have 
no authority—at least they go for what they are 
worth, but are not a binding or an absolute 
authority. But the experience of a majority, or 
of a minority, or of a single individual, has 
authority. The experience of a single man isa 
fact, and all the rest of the world not having had 
that experience, or thinking that they have not 
had it, does not make it less the fact. Therefore, 
if you have half-a-dozen men upon whose words 
you can rely, who say that they have had a certain 
experience, because Mr. Bradlaugh says he has 
not had such experience, that makes it no less the 
fact. Now I approach that awful question which 
stares in the face of the Theist—and which often 
seems to stare most cruelly—this question of the 
evil in the world. It is a question upon which 
the greatest intellects of mankind have broken 
themselves, one which has never been really 
explained or made clear, either by the Theist or 
the Atheist, but which is probably beyond the 
solution of the human faculties. All that we can 
do is to fringe the edge of the mystery, and to see 
whether the best feelings within us seem to guide 
us to anything approaching a solution. Do you 
think that these things of which Mr. Bradlaugh 
has spoken do not touch me as they touch him? 
Look, say, at the poor child born in misery, and 
living in suffering; it would absolutely break my 
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heart if I thought that this could be the end of 
all. I believe that it would weigh me down so 
that I could not stand upon a public platform, or 
perform the ordinary business of life, if I believed 
that there were beings in the world of whom 
misery and sin were the beginning and the end. 
But I thank God that Iam enabled to maintain 
my reason upon its seat, and my trust intact. 
I know, or I think I know, God asa friend. If 
he be a friend to me, shall he not be a friend to 
all? If I know by my own experience his won- 
drous loving kindness, can I not trust him for all 
the rest of the world, through all the ages of 
eternity? You may seea son who shall be familiar 
with his father’s kindness, who shall always be 
kindly treated by his father; and there shall be a 
great warm love between them. But the child 
sees certain actions on the part of his father 
which he cannot explain. He beholds suffering 
apparently brought by his father upon others, and 
is, perhaps, inclined to rebel against his father’s 
authority. But which is the truest child—the 
child who, having himself experienced his father’s 
love, says: ‘“ Well, this is strange, it is a mystery; 
I would it were not so, but I know that my father 
is good, and will bring some good out of this 
which could not have been obtained otherwise ;” 
or the child who says: “All my experience of my 
father’s goodness shall go to the winds. Iseea 
problem which I cannot explain, and I will, there- 
fore, throw up my trust, rebel against the 
paternal goodness, and believe in my father’s love 
no more!” It would be base in such of you 
as may be Atheists to rest in such a trust, 
since you do not know the love of God; but 
were you touched with that love, this trust 
would come to you. It would come to you in 
your best and truest moments, the moments when 
you feel that you are most akin with all that is 
good and holy, and when you feel, as it were, 
lifted above what is base. This problem of the 
evil in the world, I have said, surpasses the 
faculties of humanity to solve, either from the 
platform of the Theist, the Atheist, or the Pan- 
theist. I ask you what you conceive to be the 
highest good to humanity? Is not the highest 
good, virtue? You say, it may be, happiness is 
better. Take the Huguenot. One way, with him, 
led to happiness, the other to destruction. Was 
the choice he made the better or the worse? You 
say the better. Then you hold that virtue is better 
than happiness. With regard to virtue, imagine, 
if you can, a world free from every sort of suffering, 
from every sort of temptation, every sort of trial, 
what a very nice world to live in, but what very 
poor creatures we should all be! Where would 
be virtue, where valour, where greatness, where 
nobility, where would be all those high functions 
which call forth our reverence, and make us look 
up from men to the man of God? The world is 
not made of sugar-plums. I, for my own part, 
cannot conceive how virtue, the highest good 
which we can conceive, could possibly come about 
in human character unless human character had 
evil against which it had to contend. (Applause.) 
Iif you can tell me how we could have a world in 
which men should be great, and good, and chival- 
rous, and possess all such qualities as raise feelings 
of reverence in our bosoms, where nevertheless 
all should be smooth and easy, you will have told 
me of something which, I think, has never been 
told to any human being. (Applause.) ‘ 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: A large number of definitions 
lead to more controversy or to less. If the defini- 
tions are offered to the minds of people well 
educated, and thoroughly understanding them— 
to much less controversy and to more accuracy ; 
and when they are offered to people who are yet 
ignorant, and have yet to understand them, then 
they. lead to more controversy, but even there, 
also, to more accuracy. I am asked—Can you 
tell me how to make a world? I cannot. Do 
you intend to base your conclusions on my 
ignorance? If there be an ozs, it lies on you, 
not on me. It is your business to show that the 
maker you say ought to be adored, has made the 
world as good as it can be. It is not my busi- 
ness at all to enter upon world-making. Then I 
am not sure—while I am quite ready to be set 
right upon a verbal inaccuracy—I am not-sure 
there is very much distinction between the voice 
not being heard and not being clearly heard. It 
is said to be the voice of God that speaks ; but he 
made the deafness or otherwise of the person to 
whom he speaks, or he is not the creator, pre- 
server, “the dearest friend in whom I trust, on 
whom [ rely.” These are Mr. Armstrong’s words. 
If God cannot prevent the deafness, then the 
reliance is misplaced; if he made the deafness, it 
is of no use that he is talking plainly; if he has 
made the person too deaf to hear his voice, then 
the voice is a mockery. Then I had it put to me 
that the opinions of majorities were not binding 
as authority; they only had their value as ex- 
pressions of opinion, but that the experiences of 
individuals are binding. What does that mean? 
Is there such a certitude in consciousness that 


there can be no mistake in experience? What do 
you mean? When you havea notion you have 
had an experience, and I have a notion you have 
not had it? Supposing, for example, a man says, 
“T have experience of a room which raced with 
the Great Northern train to London; it was an 
ordinary room, with chairs and tables in it, and 
none of them were upset, and it managed to runa 
dead heat with the Great Northern express.” You 
would say, “ My good, man, if you are speaking 
seriously you are a lunatic.” ‘ No,” he would say, 
“that is my experience.” Mr. Armstrong says 
that that experience deserves weight. I submit 
not unless you have this—that the experience 
must be of facts coming within the possible range 
of other people’s experience; and must be expe- 
rience which is testable by other people’s expe- 
rience, with an ability on the part of the person 
relating to clearly explain his experience, and that 
each phenomenon he vouches to you to be the 
subject possible of criticism on examination by 
yourself, and that no experience which is perfectly 
abnormal, and which is against yours, has any 
weight whatever with you, or ought to have, 
except, perhaps, as deserving examination. When 
it possibly can be made part of your experience, 
yes; when it admittedly cannot be made part of 
your experience, no. A man with several glasses 
of whisky sees six chandeliers in this room; that 
is his experience, not mine. I do not refuse to 
see; I cannot see more than three. Mr. Arm- 
strong says the problem of evil never has been 
made clear by Atheist or Theist. There is no 
burden on us to make it clear. The burden is 
uponthe person who considers he has anall-powerful 
friend’ of loving kindness, to show how that evil 
exists in connection with his statement that that 
friend could prevent it. If he will not prevent it, 
he is not of that loving kindness which is pre- 
tended. Mr. Armstrong says—“ My dear friend 
is kind to me, shall I not believe that he is kind 
to the little lad who is starving?” What, kind to 
the lad whom he leaves unsheltered and ill-clad 
in winter, whose mother is drunken because the 
place is foul, whose father has been committed to 
gaol? Where is the evidence to that lad of God’s 
loving kindness to him? God, who stands by 
whilst the little child steals something; God, who 
sets the policeman to catch him, knowing he will 
go amongst other criminals, where he will become 
the more corrupted; God, who tells him from the 
Bench, through the mouth of the justice, that he 
has given way to the temptation of the devil, when 
it is the very God has been the almighty devil. 
(Applause.) That may be a reason for Mr. Arm- 
strong adoring his friend, but it is no reason for 
this poor boy to adore. ‘“ Ah,” Mr. Armstrong 
says, ‘“my reason for homage is this: I should be 
dissatisfied if this were going to last for ever, or if 
this were to be the whole of it; that it is so bad I 
should be in anguish were there no recompense.” 
You condemn it if it is to continue. How can 
you worship the being who allows that even tem- 
porarily which your reason condemns? Has he 
marked his right to be adored as God by the little 
girl who is born of a shame-marked mother in the 
shadow of the workhouse walls, who did not select 
the womb from which she should come, and whose 
career, consequent on her birth, is one of shame 
and perhaps crime too? Ah! that friend you love, 
how his love is evidenced to that little girl is yet 
to be made clear to me. Then comes another 
problem of thought which I am not sure I shall 
deal fairly with. Is the highest good virtue or 
happiness? But the highest happiness is virtue. 
That act is virtuous which tends to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, and which 
inflicts the least injury on any—that which does 
not so result in this is vice. When you put 
happiness and virtue as being utterly distinguished, 
in your mind they may be so, but not in my mind. 
You have confused the definition of morality 
which I gave on the first opening; you have, 
without explaining it, substituted another in lieu 
of it. You would be right to say my definition is 
wrong, and give another definition, but you have 
no right to ignore my definition and use my word 
in precisely the opposite sense to that in which I 
used it. A very few words now will determine 
this question for this evening, and I will ask you 
to remember the position in which we are here. 
I am Atheist, my friend is Theist. He has told 
you practically that the word “God” is incapable 
of exact definition, and if this is so, then it is 
incapable of exact belief. If it is incapable of 
exact definition, it is incapable of exact thought. 
If thought is confused you may have prostration 
of the intellect, and this is all you can have. Our 
friend says that he prays and that his prayer is 
answered daily, but he forgot the millions of 
prayers to whom God is deaf. In his peaceful 
mountains and lakes, Vesuvius and Lake Michi- 
gan escaped him. The fishers in Torre del 
Grecco, they on whom the lava stream came down 
in the night, had their lips framed no cry for 
mercy? Did not some of those hundreds who 
were carried to death on the tide of the muddy 


Thames, did they not call out in their despair? 
and yet he was deaf to them. He listened to you, 
but it is of those to whom he did not listen, of 
whom I have to speak. If he listens to you and 
not to them, he is a respecter of persons. He 
may be one for you to render homage, but not for 
me. First, then, the question is, “Is it reasonable 
to worship God ?”—and the word “worship” has 
been left indistinctly defined. I defy anyone who 
has listened to Mr. Armstrong to understand how 
much or how little he would exclude or include in 
worship. I made it clear how much I would 
include. Our friend has said nothing whatever 
relating to the subject with which we have had to 
deal. His word “God” has been left utterly un- 
defined ; the words “virtue” and “happiness,” and 
the words “right” and “wrong,” are left equally 
unexplained; the questions I put to him of cause, 
and intelligence have been left as though they 
were not spoken. I do not make this a reproach 
to him, because I know it is the difficulty of 
the subject with which he has to deal: The 
moment you tell people what you mean, that 
moment you shiver the Venetian glass which 
contains the liquor that is not to be touched. 
I plead under great difficulty. I plead for opinions 
that have been made unpopular; I appeal for 
persons who in the mouths of their antagonists 
often have associated with them all that is vicious. 
It is true that Mr. Armstrong has no such 
reproach. He says that God will only try me by 
that judgment of my own reason, and he makes 
my standard higher than God’s on the judgment 
day. God made Bruno; do you mean that 
Bruno’s heresy ranks as high as faith, and that 
Bruno at the judgment will stand amongst the 
saints? This may be high humanity, but it is no 
part of theology. Our friend can only put it that 
because in his own goodness he makes an altar 
where he can worship, and a church where he 
would make a God kind and loving as himself, 
and that as he is ready to bless his fellows, so 
must his God be; but he has shown no God for 
me to worship, and he has made out no reason- 
ableness to worship God except for himself, to 
whom, he says, God is kind.~ Alas! that so many 
know nothing of his kindness. (Applause.) 
a 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


BAPTISM AND RELIGIOUS REVIVALS, 


THE annual meeting of this Assembly was held at 
Dover on Monday and Tuesday the 16th and 17th 
September. Among those present were the Revs. John 
Howard, A Brinkworth, John Marten, J. C. Means, 
John Felstead, John Ellis, Thos. Rix, and Thos. B. W. 
Briggs; H. P. Buckler, Esq., and Messrs. J. E. Mace, 
jun., B. A. Igglesden, John Agate, James Gilfillan, 
John Browne, Edward Philpott, A. Wilson, Miss Chat- 
field (Ryde), Miss Squier, Mes. G. W. Chitty, Miss: 
Briggs, Mrs. igglesden, Miss Pound, Miss Marten, &c. 

On Monday evening a powerful and eloquent 
sermon on “‘ Life and Light,” founded upon John i. 4, 
was preached by the Rey. John Felstead, of Trow- 
bridge, successor to the late Rey. S. Martin. The 
devotional exercises were taken by the Rey. John Ellis, 
of Portsmouth. 

On Tuesday morning business commenced at ten ~ 
o'clock, after prayer by the Rev. J. Howard, of 
Long Sutton. A paper was read by the Rev. J. Ellis, 
on the ‘Early Corruptions of the Rite of Baptism 
in the Christian Church, during the first Ten Cen- 
turies.” It was replete with historical information, 
pointing out the fidelity of our forefathers to the 
apostolic practice of believers—baptism—showing the 
position held by the General Baptists as pioneers of 
religious liberty during the first thousand years of the: 
Christian era. He traced the dogma of Baptismal. 
regeneration to North Africa in the middle of the third 
century, and the practice of infant baptism, which 
sprung out of it, and its extension through the influence: 
of Augustine. He spoke of Constantine, who deferred 
his baptism to the latest possible time in order that all 
his sins might be washed away at once; who conyerted. 
Christianity into a State machine, put down religious. 
controversy by force, set up the idol uniformity, and 
persecuted all who would not fall down before it. The: 
General Baptists resisted the corruptions of the age,. 
among whom he mentioned the Novatians, the Donatists,. 
the Pelagians, and others, who were true Protestants. 
long before the Reformation. He said that men should 
have been found in those dark days to defend freedom 
of thought and liberty of action was a credit to humanity— 
and he felt proud of their relationship. 4 

Discussion by the brethren followed forsome time, when 
the second paper was read by the Rey. J. A. Brinkworth, — 
of Saffron Walden, who had chosen the subject of 
‘Religious Revivals.” This paper referred to the low 
condition of religious life in our General Baptist 
churches; it pointed out that the revival of relig 5 life: 
depended upon the use of means suited to the time, 
place, and conditions of the several churches. _ Earnest-- 
ness, activity, prayer, with entire consecration on our 
part to Christian work were required, It was ably and. 
impressively delivered, and at the close one of the 
brethren requested that all would join in singing the: 
hymn, ‘*O is of the living God,” as the most suitable: 
response thereto. the compar 


At two o’clock f 
adjourned to Fuhr’s London Hotel, where they sat 


down to an excellent dinner. Provision was 
made for all the ministers by Mr, Archil 


whom a hearty vote of thanks was given on th 
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tion of the Rev. J. Marten, seconded by the Rev. J. C. 
Means, of London. Several speeches, with some 
reminiscences of the past, were given by several veterans 
of the Assembly, after which the friends went down to 
the Admiralty Pier, The Castle, Shakspeare’s Cliff, 
with other of the many points of interest here. 

In the evening, at six o’clock, a good number of 
friends partook of tea in the chapel. This was followed 
by a special service, in which the newly-appointed 
messenger of the Assembly, the Rey. T. B. W. Briggs, 
of Dover, was ordained to the important work belonging 
to that office. Scripture was read by the Rey. J. A. 
Brinkworth. General prayer was offered by the Rey. 
T. Rix. The duties of the office were stated by the 
Rey. J. C. Means, to which the Rev. T. B. W. Briggs 
responded, formally accepting the office in a warm- 
hearted address. 

The ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. John 
Howard, of Long Sutton, during which, according to 
ancient custom, the two messengers, the Revs. J. C. 
Means and John Marten, placed their hands upon the 
head of their newly-appointed brother, and after another 
hymn the benediction was pronounced. 

Immediately afterwards a communion service was 
held. A hymn was sung; the Rey. John Ellis read the 
Scripture; the Rev. J. C. Means gave the address; the 
Rey. T. B. W. Briggs broke the bread and poured out 
the wine, which was handed round by deacons, and 
partaken of by a large and devout assembly, many of 
whom partook for the first time. Another hymn was 
sung, a parting prayer was offered, and the assembly 
separated after kindly adieus. 

A more delightful meeting has never been held. Not 
one unkind expression, not one uncharitable remark, 
characterised any part of the proceedings. Every one 
felt that it was good to be there, and the language of 
all might have been well expressed in the words of 
Scott— 

When shall our happy eyes behold 
Thy people fashion’d in thy mould, 


And charity our lineage prove 
Derived from thee, ‘O God of Love.’ 


DUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. . 


‘THE annual parents’ party of this old-established and 
excellent school took place on Saturday evening, the 
21st inst., in the large room of the school. At half-past 
five, over 200 parents and friends partook of a sub- 
‘stantial tea. 

At the meeting afterwards there was a large attend- 
ance, especially of mothers. On the platform, besides 
the chairman, the Rev. G. H. Vance, we noticed Mr. 
M. Wild (one of the three directors of the school), the 
Reys. H. E. Dowson, B.A., F. H. Jones, B.A., J. K. 
Smith, N. Green, and J. G. Slater. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening address, afier wel- 
coming the parents and friends, said parents, teachers, 
and directors had a common bond of interest—the 
children who attended the school; and the purpose of 
these annual gatherings seemed to him to be how were 
they to help each other in doing their duty to the chil- 
dren committed to their charge? The character of that 
school had changed considerably from what it was at 
the beginning of its career. Since then good elementary 
schools had become commoner, and parents were now 
compelled to send their children to the day schools, It 
was no longer necessary for them to pay so much atten- 
tion to secular instruction in the Sunday school. We 
now want to pay more regard to the moral and religious 
training of children, and he wished in a very few words 
to tell them how they could help in this. The speakers 
who were to follow would doubtless have something to 
Say on that point, but he wished to refer briefly to one or 
two ways by which they were going to attempt to interest 
children and parents in the work of this school. They 
had drawn up an examination scheme for work to be 
«lone in the school during the next three months. There 
would be for the eldest scholars prizes offered for the 
best essays, or, if that be too grand a word, for the best 
yo on the life and character and lessons to be drawn 

om the story of Joseph. For scholars who were not 

uite old enough to write an account of Joseph’s life 
they were going to offer prizes for a good verbal account 
of the same story; and for the youngest of all there 
would be repetitions of hymns and verses out of the 
Old and New Testaments. Now parents could help by 
taking an interest in all this, and by encouraging girls 
and boys to employ their long winter evenings in writing 
papers or in learning their repetitions. The next thing 
is that a might school for lads and young men between 
‘the ages of 14 antl 22 is to be held. A night school 
also for girls and young women will be opened in the 
Astley-street schoolroom, by Miss Graham, a certificated 
mistress. And lastly, a Thursday evening class for 
dress-making and cutting-out and making of clothing 

_ will shortly be begun. 

The Rey. H. E,. Dowson, after referring to the 
pleasing contrast the platform presented to what it was 
a year ago when not a single minister who had been 
invited had put in an appearance, took up the question 

‘ of examinations in Sunday schools, with special refer- 
ence to the scheme of the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation, Out of 200 candidates sent in for examination 
last year, the school in Dukinfield only sent in five. 
That must have arisen either from want of ability or 
from disinclination. That it was not the first he was 
certain, from the fact that all the candidates from the 

Dukinfield school passed in honours, and the report of 

their lamented friend Fred. Ashton, who was the 
examiner, spoke in the highest praise of the papers of 
those five candidates. One of the teachers—Mr. John 

t a meeting at Gee Cross about a year ago 
made one of the best speeches he ever listened to on 
that occasion, but unfortunately it was on the wrong 
side. In Gee Cross, since they Sens the examinations, 


-_ 


they had had better work from teachers and scholars, 
and increased interest in the progress of the school. 
He quite agreed with those who said that our work is 
not to make the scholars sharp and clever, but to elevate 
the spirit and tone of their lives. He believed that no 
teacher, however learned, could do the right work unless 
he had the spirit of love in his heart. A teacher with 
some culture but the right spirit might be a blessing to 
his scholars. But would such a teacher be the less 
qualified if he had more knowledge and greater skill in 
imparting it? Weare sometimes told we must go in 
for either making our scholars learned or good. But 
the best teacher will aim and succeed in both. Some 
object to prizes and competitions in the Sunday school 
on the ground that there should be such a desire for 
knowledge that stimulus is unnecessary. But what man 
or woman is there who would not like to excel? It is 
a legitimate passion, and ought to be judiciously grati- 
fied. He did not believe that prizes encouraged jealousy 
between those who do and those who do not succeed in 
obtaining them. Ifthey were right-minded and generous 
in character, they could only admire the man who beats 
us in the college examination. No boy or girl is fit for 
life who cannot afford to be beaten. Then the examina- 
tions at Gee Cross had resulted in better and more 
systematic teaching. He therefore hoped that Dukin- 
field school would not only enter with spirit into the 
examination scheme mentioned by the chairman, but 
would in future send forward a larger number of candi- 
dates to the Manchester examinations. 

The Rey. F. H. Jones, B.A., spoke as follows: 
When I was a bachelor I thought I would beautify my 
solitary sitting-room by having some flowers. I pro- 
cured two beautiful fuchsias and placed them in my 
window, and paid them great attention, and watered 
them regularly. But somehow they drooped and died, 
and I took my once beautiful flowers and placed them 
in the back garden. They had been lying there some 
time, and I had nearly forgotten all about them, when 
one day I noticed that they had begun again to flower, 
and by and by they hung with beautiful flowers. How 
was it that with all my care I could not keep them 
alive, and when they were left to the exposure of the 
weather they prospered? Just this: In the back garden 
they had plenty of sunshine, but in my sitting-room 
window they had none. -Men and women, when little 
children will die without sunshine, so the soul requires 
the sunshine of God’s love if it is to be healthy and 
strong. I see about 100 mothers before me: they 
represent 100 households: allowing three children to 
each family, and with the fathers who were not present, 
that gave 500 souls. If they were all at chapel to- 
morrow, what a cheering sight it would be. You are 
hearing on all sides the complaint from men and women 
that the pressure of life is getting so heavy that they 
have never a quiet moment for thought. The cares of 
family life are. so wearying—it is work, work for the 
fathers, and scrub, scrub for the mothers—that no quiet 
can be got. Well, now, there is a quiet retreat open 
for you every Sunday, where you can go in and listen to 
the reading of the Bible and the soothing veice of the 
organ, where there is peace and calmness—and yet how 
few avail themselves of it. When we ministers invite 
you to come to chapel you think we are asking you to 
come and hear us preach. No, no, it is not that. But 
we believe if you will come the holy influence that will 
bear in upon you will strengthen you for your week’s 
work, 

Mr. INGHAM, a former scholar of the school, but 
now settled in Canada, said: I am an entire stranger to 
most of you, but not to this school. Thirty-eight 
years ago I can remember coming, a little orphan boy, 
in my clean pinafore, and getting my name entered in 
the books by that good man John Whittaker. (Applause.) 
Whatever success I have had in life I owe to the lessons 
in truthfulness, honesty, and industry which I received, 
and I am sure the memory of the hours I spent here, 
and the associations of my childhood, have been a great 
help to me, and I feel that I cannot go back to my 
distant home without adding my testimony to the value 
of Sunday-school instruction. : 

During the evening there was some very good singing 
by the chapel choir, and songs by Mrs. Rooke and Miss 
Lomas, Mr. Jno. Moorhouse, Mr. Bentley, and Mr. 
Shirley. Mr. John Ogden presided at the piano. 
Before closing the report we should like to say that this 
large and useful school is deserving of better and more 
commodious premises. The present large room is at 
the top of a three-storeyed building, access to which is 
reached by a narrow staircase. ‘The ceiling is far too 
low for purposes of ventilation. We hope the day is 
not far off when our Dukinfield friends may see their 
way to build a schoolroom as elegant as the chapel 
and better adapted to their requirements. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 
THE REY. ROBT. COLLYER. 


VERY many friends in Manchester and neighbourhood 
have regretted that the Rev. Robert Collyer did not 
find it possible to visit this part of the country. Mr, 
Collyer desires that the following letter, addressed to 
one of us, should be laid before our readers:— 


Leeds, September 20th, 1878. 

I got your note yesterday asking me to come to Man- 
chester. Will you let me say through the Hera/d that 
the only touch of heart-ache I have in me as I turn my 
face homeward, lies in the fact that I have not been able 
to come into Lancashire as I intended, to see a host of 
old friends, and preach in many churches to which I 
was invited, to some of which also I made a tentative 
promise, which must stay tentative, as I sail to-morrow. 
One does not like to tell these things’ ‘‘ out of meet’n,” 
still it may stand for a slight excuse for this failure for 
lack of a veason, that I have preached every Sunday 


since I came to England, save one, when I was in 
France, and more week days than I would like my 
people to know about, who sent me here to rest. I 
have been very glad to do this, and to see so many I 
never hoped to see in this world, and shall think 
of it all when I get into harness again with exceeding 
joy, and believe that you and many others will accept 
the will for the deed and give me your blessing where 
I deserve your ban perhaps, for not doing what, after 
all, as things lay with me, was not possible.—Yours 
indeed, ROBERT COLLYER. 


The Yorkshireman has the following interesting 
paragraph: ‘Here is a ‘striking’ incident.. The 
Rev, Robert Collyer, pastor of the Unity Church, 
Chicago, is now on a visit to the home of his boyhood. 
Once a poor lad, working in the blacksmith’s shop at 
Ilkley, he has risen to be one of the most celebrated 
men of his profession in America. He is a fine type of 
a Yorkshireman—as brother Jonathan would term it 
he is ‘clear grit,’ which, by the by, is the title of a 
lecture with which the rev. gentleman has been delighting 
the hardy sons of toil employed on the Washburn Valley 
Waterworks, and the natives of Pudsey, Ilkley, and 
Holbeck. Hundreds of Mr. Collyer’s American ad- 
mirers have visited Ilkley for the purpose of having a 
peep at the old smithy in which Mr. Collyer worked, 
and some of them went so far in manifesting their ad- 
miration for the original-minded, outspoken, eloquent 
man, as to purchase the anvil at which he worked as a 
young man, to carry it back with them to Chicago, and 
to set it up in the vestibule of his church, as a memento 
of what their pastor had sprung from. Queer folks these 
Americans. Mr. Collyer has his admirers here as well 
as across the water, however. One of them created 
quite a sensation the other Sunday, when the rev. 
gentleman preached at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. 
Whilst the swell congregation was dispersing, and as 
Mr. Collyer was also leaving the church to take his seat 
in the carriage which one of his well-to-do hearers had 
sent to convey him thence, a rough-looking working 
man accosted the preacher and said, ‘Tha dusen’t knaw 
me, Bob, dus ta?’ ‘No, I think not,’ said Mr. Collyer, 
as with a curious twinkle of his eye he surveyed the 
man. ‘Why, am Joe Wright ’at used to strike for thee.’ 
Wasn’t there a shaking of hands by these two old smithy 
friends? Mr. Collyer was to be the guest of the Mayor 
(Mr. Carbutt) that day, but having met Joe he begged 
to be excused, and accompanied his old fellow-workman 
to his home.” 


Noticre.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
gelled to cut them down. 


‘THE THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND.’ 
An article on this subject, by the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, of Liverpool, appears in the September 
number of the Unitarian Review of Boston, United 
States. 


BIRMINGHAM: FREE CHRISTIAN SoOcIETY.—The 
seventeenth anniversary was celebrated on Sunday, 
September 22nd, by special musical services. Sermons 
were preached in the morning by Mr. G. R. Twinn, in the 
afternoon by the Rev. Chas. Leach, and in the evening 
by Councillor Sam. Edwards. Though an extremely 
wet day, the congregations were large: total amount of 
offertories, £13. 12s. 314d.—The following evening 
there was a public tea meeting, when the annual report 
was read, showing 392 scholars in the schools, and 40 
teachers to instruct them. Total amount saved b 
boys, 4233. 3s. Id.; by girls, £74. 8s. The library 
is increasingly useful. The congregation has suffered 
some few losses by death and removals, but the gain of 
new members exceeds the loss. A Dorcas society has 
been established; two poor bexes placed at the church 
entrances, with good results; and two members of the 
church engaged as visitors for the large district around 
the schools. Sixty-eight dispensary tickets have been 
supplied for the sick, and five eye hospital tickets for 
deserving cases. The total of offertories for the year 
is £70. 10s., exclusive of all grants for the relief fund. 

CAMBRIDGE.—During last term a series of special 
sermons were given by the Rev. A. Chalmers on some 
distinctive points of Unitarian theology. The subjects 
were God, the Bible, Salvation, and the Story of the 
Fall, and the discourses awakened much interest and 
inquiry.—In August the first congregational excursion 
took place. The Rev. A. Chalmers and nearly all the 
members went by Great Northern rail to Royston, 
where they were hospitably received by the Rev. R. 
Shaen. The afternoon was spent in visiting the heath, 
Royston Cave, and other places of interest. Mr. Shaen 
threw open his grounds to the visitors, and kindly pro- 
vided a most liberal supply of fruit for tea. The party 
returned to Cambridge about nine o’clock, highly de- 
lighted with their outing. —On the Sunday after William 
Cullen Bryant’s funeral, Mr. Chalmers preached a most 
appropriate discourse, showing how through his long 
life the great poet had remained faithful to liberal 
Christian principles, and tracing their influence on his 
verse.—On September 8th, Professor Upton preached 
here the most eloquent among the many eloquent ser- 
mons he has given us. <A strong wish was expressed by 
all that it might be printed.—On September 15th, Mr. 
Chalmers gave a very able and instructive discourse on 
Scotch Ecclesiasticism; and last Sunday, September 
22nd, he preached a most appropriate sermon on the 
loss of the Princess Alice.—Special courses of sermons 
are being arranged for the October term; and it is in 
contemplation to considerably improve the musical part 
of the services.—The church here has lost during the 
summer two of its most active members, Mr. Burton, 
who has removed to London, and Mr. Stoddart, B.A., 
who has accepted the pulpit of Stockton, The latter 
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especially has been most unwearied in his endeavours to 
promote the cause of liberal Christianity in Cambridge, 
and has lost no opportunity of spreading its principles. 
It is almost an unprecedented circumstance that this 
young congregation should have developed six lay 
preachers. Two of these—the Revs. H. T. Basford 
and W. Stoddart—are now in the regular ministry, and 
two others—Messrs. W. Clarke, B.A., and Herbert 
Burrows—are now well known all over the Eastern 
Counties and in other parts of England. 

DENTON.—On Sunday last the annual sermons were 
preached, that in the afternoon by the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., and that in the evening by the Rev. 
G. H. Wells, M.A. The congregations were good on 
both occasions. The choir at Gorton gave their services 
in the afternoon, and that at Gee Cross in the evening. 
The collections and donations amounted to £T0. 7s. 7d. 

DUNFERMLINE: LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 
As intimated last week, an attempt was made on Sunday 
last to revive the mission in this town, which had from 
various causes fallen into a state of torpor. The Rev. 
H. Williamson (of Dundee) and Mrs. Soule have 
resolved to work together, and unite, if possible, both 
parties in a liberal Christian church. From local reasons 
it was determined to invite no immediate co-operation 
from either remnant of former parties. The first service 
was announced to take place at eleven o’clock. There 
was an attendance of twelve persons. Mr. Williamson 
discoursed on the ‘“‘grain of mustard-seed,” as an 
appropriate illustration of the new mission. In the 
afternoon, at two, another service was held, when 
twenty-four persons were present. Mrs. Soule delivered 
asermon upon Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Several 
names were given 1n, and invitations offered to visit the 
homes. In the evening the attendance reached over 
130, and gave good ground for the hope that with hard 
work, tact, skill, ingenuity, and every other available 
aid, with Christian faith and love, a church can be 
formed in this ancient town. 

Giascow: SouTH SAINT MUNGO-STREET.—On 
Sunday last the Rev. Wm. Mitchell preached the annual 
sermon in aid of this school. There was a good atten- 
dance, and a collection in aid of the school was made. 
Mr. Mitchell pleaded for the necessity of teaching our 
young the great and living truths of pure religion. 
Some, he said, objected that children were apt to be 
biassed in the Sunday school. But he denied that it 
was wrong to bias children in favour of truth. It was 
a duty to teach the children to love and serve God, 
their Maker and Father; to understand and obey the 
laws of nature, to set the highest value upon personal 
purity, honour, and truthfulness; to do their duty at 
home, .at school, or at work; and to follow in the foot- 
steps of Jesus Christ. That was what the school in 
connection with which they had met strove to do. No 
catechism or creed was used, and no theological dogmas 
beyond the comprehension of children were taught; and 
such noble and elevating truths must help to form the 
church of the future—a church which must rest on the 
sure foundation of truth, purity, and reason. 

Kine’s Lynn.—On Sunday, September 22nd, Mr. 
Herbert Burrows, of Cambridge, preached here morning 
and evening to most attentive congregations, who gave 
him their warmest thanks for his kindness in filling the 
pulpit at very short notice. oe 

LEICESTER: ‘FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— The 
teachers and elder scholars took tea together on Friday 
night week, in the above place. Mr. and Mrs, Wright 
were invited as guests, the occasion being to bid farewell 
to three Sunday-school teachers—Mr. H. B. Smith, 
who has now entered upon his work as a student of the 
Home Missionary College, Manchester; Mr. J. J. 
Bowles, who has removed to Nottingham; and Miss 
Graveson, who has obtained a situation in Lin- 
colnshire. After tea, which was provided by the 
teachers, Mr. J. Cooper, as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, wished the three teachers God speed in 
their new spheres. Other teachers and friends spoke 
in the same spirit, among whom were Messrs. 
T. Chattaway, Dale, Pratt, an? Thos. Roberts. Mr. 
ig, and gave some 
om they were taking 
ded. On Saturday 


advice to the,three teachers of 
leave. Mr. H. B. Smith res « 
afternoon the friends went oi for an excursion to 
Swithland Woods. Two waggonettes conveyed the 
company, numbering about thirty. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—On Sunday 
last the first meeting of the present session was held at 
Blackley, the president, the Rev. J. Towle Marriott, in 
the chair, Over one hundred persons were present. 
A hymn having been sung, Mrs. Freeston read a paper 
on ‘* Girls and Sunday Schools,” which we reserve for 
a future occasion. A number of ladies and gentlemen 
took part in the discussion, which was closed by a few- 
remarks by the Rey. J. Freeston. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Mrs. Freeston for her paper; and the 
meeting, in every way a success, was closed with prayer. 

READING.—The anniversary services were held on the 
8th inst. They were conducted by the Rev. H. Rylett, 
but the sermon in the morning was delivered by Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe on the subject, ‘‘The Kingdom 
of God.” The address, which was a forcible and 
eloquent oe, was delivered with much earnestness and 
feeling to agood and appreciative congregation. On 
the roth the annual pic-nic of the children and their 
friends took place in a delightful park, the use of which 
was kindly granted by J. W. White, Esq. About 100 
of all sizes enjoyed themselves immensely, The 
Sunday school is progressing satisfactorily, On the 
r5th inst., the church was decorated for the harvest 
festival, and sermons were preached by the Rey. H. 
Rylett. 

MossLry.—During the past three weeks revival 
services have been conducted in the churches here, and 
in the open air and the factories, and the old-fashioned 
orthodoxy has been preached fo” the conversion of the 


people, and some little bigotry has been displayed. On | 


Sunday last, September 22nd, the Rey. J. G. Slater 
preached in the Free Christian Church two discourses 
bearing on the revival; in the morning on ‘* What must 
I do to be saved?” and in the evening on: ‘‘ Are not we 
Christ’s also?” 


PapDIHAM.—On Monday last a tea party was held in 


Nazareth Chapel schoolroom, for the purpose of pre- 
senting Mr. Thomas Holland with a portrait of himself. 
The portrait, which was generally pronounced an excel- 
lent likeness, was an enlarged photograph, life size, 
contained in a handsome oval gilt frame, and was 
accompanied by a framed card bearing the following 
inscription: ‘‘Presented to Thomas Holland, for forty- 
five years a teacher in Nazareth Chapel Sunday School, 
Padiham, by the first class of females, which he has 
taught for thirty-five years, as an expression of their 
gratitude for his services, and their high esteem and 
admiration for his character.” The entire arrangements 
for the evening had been left in the hands of a com- 
mittee of ladies, and it need hardly be said that the tea 
was particularly good, and that the most business-like 
capacity was displayed in proposing the election of a 
chairman, and moving him a final vote of thanks. A 
varied programme of songs and recitations occupied 
most of the evening, the only speeches being that of 
the Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A., in presenting the portrait 
on behalf of the class, and that of Mr. Holland in 
acknowledgment of the gift. 

PooLeE.—Harvest thanksgiving services were held 
here on Sunday last, the chapel being elaborately deco- 
rated with fruit, flowers, wheat, and barley. Appropriate 
sermons were preached by the Rev. W. Agar, and 
collections made on behalf of the funds of the Bourne- 
mouth Dispensary. We understand that the temporary 
engagement made with Mr. Agar has been renewed, 
the congregation hoping to be able to retain, as their 
permanent minister, one whose services are so highly 
esteemed and appreciated. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Saturday afternoon, September 
21st, the teachers and elder scholars of the Sunday 
school, together with the friends of the Newchurch 
Sunday school, had a most pleasant ramble up Cribden 
Clough with the Rev. Joseph Freeston, who gave 
some very interesting descriptions of the trees and 
flowers. After the ramble, about fifty met in the, school 
and had tea, and then the Rev, J. Freeston gave an 
instructive lecture on the flowers, ferns, and grasses that 
had been gathered. The meeting was also addressed by 
Mr. Thomas Aitken, of Bacup, Mr. John Ashworth, of 
Newchurch, and others, after which the Rev. Henry 
Hill closed the proceedings with a hymn and prayer. 

SOUTHAMPTON.-—A Philosophical and Musical Society 
has been formed at the Church of the Saviour, under the 
presidency of the Rev. D. Amos, and a varied pro- 
gramme has been printed of its work to be gone through 
weekly from October 3rd, 1878, to March 27th, 1879, 
ending with a musical soirée. 

STOURBRIDGE.—The occasion of the marriage of 
Mr. James P. Maginnis, of London, eldest son of the 
Rey. D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge, was taken advantage 
of by his numerous friends to express their high appre- 
ciation of his character, and their hearty good wishes 
for his future happiness and prosperity. Not only in 
private life, but in congregational and Sunday-school 
work, and in the fulfilment of his professional duties, 
Mr. Maginnis has won the respect and regard of all 
who have been brought into connection with him. 
addition to many wedding gifts from personal friends, 
there were two other interesting presentations. On 
Saturday evening last a deputation waited on Mr. 
Maginnis at the Old Parsonage, and presented him, on 
behalf chiefly of co-workers in the congregation and 
Sunday schools, with an elegant drawing-room time- 
piece; and, on the following day, he was much gratified 
to receive from the children of the Sunday schools (in 
which he had been for many years a teacher, and more 
recently superintendent) a handsome inkstand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In |, 


some ten or twelve Unitarian places of worship in the 
metropolis and in the provinces, and that in every 
instance we have met with the greatest courtesy and 
attention, sometimes from the ordinary pew-opener, but 
more markedly from the regular attendants at the various 
churches. JI may also add, in reply to another charge 
frequently brought against Unitarians, that we have had 
many offers of kindly hospitality, where our only claim 
was that of being co-religionists.—I am, &c., 
WILLIAM Kay, 

of Adelaide, South Australia, 

Torrington Square, London, W.C., 
Sept. 24, 1878. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AS READING ROOMS, 


To the Editors,—Will you kindly grant me space to 
bring forward a suggestion which I think may be found 
useful in our towns during the coming winter months? 
It is with regard to the use that might be made of our 
schoolrooms on Sunday evenings. Is there any objection 
to their being opened as reading rooms when the Sunday 
school is over? We complain that free libraries and 
places of innocent amusement are closed on Sundays, 
and we ought to try and supply the want. A very 
small expense for fire and gas would make the school- 
room a comfortable resort on Sunday evenings for 
numbers who at present have only the streets or the 
public-house open to them. If members of the con- 
gregations were asked to lend books or papers (which 
they might bring with them to morning service), a good 
supply of reading would be obtained with very little 
trouble. 

The experiment was tried here for one winter with 
success, and we found ho difficulties in the way.—I am, 
yours obliged, EpitH REID. 

Swansea, Sept. 17th, 1878. 


NON-SUBSCRIPTION IN IRELAND. 


We have received another letter on this subject, which, 
however, adds no new element to the previous corre- 
spondence, Mr. Gordon once more explains the rules 
of the Northern Presbytery of Antrim, and says: ‘‘ In 
satisfying themselves with regard to the theological mind 
of a candidate, our people do, undisguisedly, after their 
own fashion, no more in principle, and no less, than every 
Unitarian congregation in the world is in the habit of 
doing in the way which it deems most consonant with 
the duties of thought, of freedom, and of progress.” 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rey. A. B. 
Camm will preach. 

LONDON: Mancuester New CotteGe.—On Wednesday next, 
October 2nd, at nine a.m., commencement of the college session, 
1878-79. 

OVER DARWEN.—On Saturday (to-morrow), opening of the 
New Iron Church, Bolton Road, by the Rey. Charles Beard, 
B.A. Afterwards, tea and public meeting. On Sunday, at 3 
and 6 30, special sermons by the Rey. C. C. Coe. 

ROCHDALE: Crover-strEET.—On Sunday, school sermons. 
Preachers: morning at ro 30, Rev. J. Freeston; afternoon at 
2 30, and evening at 6 30, the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at ro 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


Marriages. 


GRAINGER—EACHUS.—0On the oth inst., at the Old Meeting 
House, Coseley, by the Rev. Henry Eachus, William, son of 
Mr. John Grainger, to Emma, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Eachus, both of Coselev. 

MAGINNIS—HUGHES,.—On the 24th inst., at the Presby~ 
terian Chapel, Stourbridge, by the Rev. D. Maginnis, father of 
the bridegroom, assisted by the Rey. D. Thompson, of Belfast, 
James P. Maginnis, of Brixton, London, to Annie, elder 
daughter of the late James Hughes, of Wollaston House, 
Stourbridge. 

ORRELL—HIRST.—On the zoth inst., at Cross-street Chapel, 
by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., Robert Orrell, of this city, to 
Marion Julia, only daughter of the late Wm. Hirst, of Son 
Edin, Old Trafford.—No cards. —— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for Aublicatzon. No letter should be more 
than half a column. 


J. &.—Received. 


AN OFFER. 


To the Editors.—As this is not a money-making 
announcement, but purely ‘‘ for the good of the cause,” 
will you allow me to say that I have a large quantity of 
my ‘‘Confession of Faith, concerning God, Jesus, 
Salvation, the Bible, and the Future Life,” to give 
away, that I invite applications, and that I will forward 
them to any address. I only stipulate the applicants 
pay for postage. For every fifty asked for, twopence 
halfpenny in halfpenny stamps should be enclosed. 
People who can distribute the tract need not be afraid 
of asking for too many. It is stereotyped, and I will 
print and give away any quantity that may be asked for 
up to the end of October.—Yours, &c., 

J. Pace Hopps. 

Truro House, Leicester, Sept. 16, 1878. 


UNITARIAN HOSPITALITY. 


To the Editors.—Waving frequently read in former 
times, both in the /eva/d and the Juguirer, complaints 
of uncivil treatment of strangers in Unitarian chapels, 
especially in London, may I be permitted, as a matter 
of justice to English Unitarians, to say that in a five 
months’ stay in England my wife and I have attended 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, | 

was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 

of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS, ate 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 

round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. Pf 


H. Ocven «son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. . 


WarrHousE—126, DEANSGATE ( TER. | 
Caeser OENBROOK, | Anema aot 


PAPERHANGINGS, oy 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Sto 
extensive variety of the newest and choices de 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liber 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at 

duced prices, +s, 
reduced prices sh heared 


WHOLESALE Wa 
93, BRIDGE STREET, D 


ti te 
Borvers, Decorations, Gop Moutprnes, 
Varnisues, &e., &e. 
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‘Correspondence 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, October 6th, Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A., will preach. Morning, 10 45; evening, 7. 


ADIHAM: NAZARETH CHAPEL, 
KNIGHT HILL._SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS.— 
On Sunday, Oct. 6th, 1878, TWO SERMONS will be preached 
by the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, F.G.S., of Birmingham. 
Divine service at 2 30 in the afternoon, and at 6 in the evening. 
In the morning, at 10 30, the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY will give 
‘an ADDRESS to the parents, teachers, andscholars. Collections 
will be made at the close of each service in aid of the School. 
N. BRIDGE, Secretary. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The ANNUAL 

_SERMONS of the Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Association, will be preached in the Church of the Divine Unity, 
on Sunday, October 6th, by the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING, B.A. ° : 

On October 7th the SOIREE will be held: tea at 5 30. Chair 
taken at 645 by JOSEPH CLEPHAN, Esq., President of the 
Association. Addresses will be given by Rev. W. H. Channing, 
and other ministers and friends. C. Eiloart, Esq., will attend as 
‘a deputation from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


va SERVICE OF PRAISE (the last) will be 


held in Unity Church, Upper-street, Islington, on Friday, 
October x1th, at 8 o'clock. All seats free. 


TAN D.—CHOIR SERMONS, Sunday, 
October 13th; morning, Rev. D. WALMSLEY, B.A.; 
-evening, Rev. W. HARRISON. Collections. 


LACKLEY.—The HARVEST SERMONS 
will be preached on Sunday, October 13th, by the Rev. 
JAMES Mc.CONNOCHIE, of Sale. Morning service at 11, 
evening 6 30. There will bea CHILDREN’S FLORAL SER- 
VICE, conducted by the Rev. J. FREESTON, in the afternoon, 
at 2 30. 


Pe Cater Om ie BAIN KS 9S DR ESET. 
Rey. A. B. CAMM, Minister. 

RECOGNITION TEA MEETING on Wednesday, October 

16th. J.S. DUCKWORTH, Esq., Mayor of Bury, will preside. 


SOCIAL MEETING of the Members and 
Friends of the London District Unitarian Society will be 
held on Wednesday Evening, October 16th, in the Schoolroom of 
the Hackney Chapel. Tea at 7 o’clock, and the chair to be taken 
at 7 45 by the Rey. J. T. WHITEHEAD, when a paper will be 
read by the Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON—subject: ‘‘The Ques- 
tion of Liturgy in Public Worship.” ‘Tickets, sixpence each, to 
‘be obtained of any member of the committee. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.— 
A MISSION SERVICE will be held in CROSS STREET 
CHAPEL, on WepNEsDAY EveNING, NovemsBer 6th, 1878, 
when addresses will be given by Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
Rey. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A., and Rev. Dr. SADLER. 
CHAS. T. POYNTING, } Hon. 
JOHN DENDY, Junr., f Secs. 


INISTERS’ BENEVOLENT .SOCIETY. 


President: Jas. Hopcoop, Esq., Clapham. 
Treasurer: Tim. Kenrick, Esq., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Report oF ADDITIONAL DoNATIONS AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS: see Su de 
“Carpenter, The late Miss, London (legacy) .......... 200 0 0 
Sharpe S., London (third donation, for immediate dis- 
tribution) ebise asacnee 
Yates W., Liverpool (donation) ........0..0ceeeceeees 
“Watson Mrs., London (fourth donation) ............45 
Hart Mrs, S. H., London (donation) ........ 
Filliter Mrs., Tunbridge Wells (third donation)........ 3 
Pearson C. F., London ee subscription increased) 2 
Pearson Miss, London (annual subscription increased) 2 


Dik be Gabtinctas bilan NU Ger Usk CH, 
COLNE. 

The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
“which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
‘for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnesti 

to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
meets and School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
cost is £2,000. 


ee ee eee ee nee enes 


teen tene rt 


Nnnwooond 
eoo0o0o00 


L Subscriptions already advertised.. £1,482. 185. £s. d. 
John Armitage, Sheffield ....... oad NRCC Aap cx fo ACERS 
S iptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 


es received se 
ev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister, 
Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 
. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer” 
rf Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 
. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 
Rey. D. Walmsley, chester Road, Bury. 
_ Rev. W. C. sq Whitefield, near Manchester, 
Rey. H, S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 


UDSEY, YORKSHIRE.—A MINISTER is 
; REQUIRED for the MISSION CHURCH, at Pudsey, 
in connection with the West Riding Unitarian Mission Society: 
salary, £150.—Applications may be addressed to the Rev. Wm. 
Blazeby, B.A., Secretary, Rotherham. 


HAkeLpD VILLA SCHOOL, HORSHAM. 
The Rey. T. W. Scott has VACANCIES for a Few Addi- 
tional PUPILS.—Terms on application. 


iO Ong Er O US Eas kN USES .F OAs 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 

~ GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 

given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 

pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


DU CATION INGE RM AWN Y.— 

Miss M. WAGNER (37, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, Yorks Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


COUNT WAR NON HEH GE iss CHOOL, 
NE ORTAe ly Ne Gwe AnM: 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.-A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. ‘The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


AMPSTEAD: HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL 
The SESSION 1878-79. 

Classics and English Subjects: Fredk. Stock, M.A., London, and 
Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. German: Prof. F. Althaus, Ph.D. French: 
Miss M. Merington. French, Examiner in, Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: John Bridge, M A., Lond. 
Chemistry: Mr. Willmore, under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. 
Drawing: Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in Univ. 
Coll. School. Writing: C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. Music: Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. 
Gymnastics and Fencing: Mr. Winterbottom. Dancing: Miss 
Mary Birch. Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
Misses Case. A master is in superintendence during the day. 

There is a Junior Class for children under ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some girls being received 
with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for a 


Gentleman dining in town: bath, &c.—so, Brunswick- 
street, Ardwick end. 


URSE Wanted for Four Children under eight. 


Apply, in the first instance, by letter, to Mrs. Walton 
Gillibrand, Bowdon, Cheshire 


ANTED, NURSERY GOVERNESS for 

Two Little Boys, six years of age.—Address, stating 
accomplishments and salary expected, B, A., 31, Stanley Road, 
Bootle, near Liverpool. 


ANTED, a LITTLE BOY, to educate with 


another of the same age (six years.)—Address B. A., 31, 
Stanley Road, Bootle, near Liverpool. 


ya LADY, experienced in tuition (lately returned 
from a residence in Germany), desires a Re-engagement: 
good os Seen Ag sgt iced apply to Rev. R. L. 
Bridport, or Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Redland, Bristol. 


ANTED, a Children’s MAID, before the 

16th October: must be a good sewer, and fond of 
children.—Apply, Mrs. Porter, 16, Greenfield Crescent, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 


VW ANTED,a LADY HELP, for the housework 

and plain cooking in a small family: no servants kept, 
but another lady help as nurse.—Address Mrs, F, H. Jones, care 
of Rev. F. H. Jones, Oldham. 


JANTED, a Situation as HEAD NURSE: 

first-class needlewoman: 20 years experience: good refer- 

ence: would be valuable to children deprived of maternal care.— 

Address ABC St. Saviour’s Lodge, Hamilton Road, Lower 
Norwood, London, S.E. 


Prospectus 


arpenter, 


Strand. 


HE CAUSES of Life, Structure, and Species. 

By the Rev. Edward C. Towne, B.A. 70 pp.; 15., post 

free. An Announcement of New Biological Discoveries. Tubbs 
and Brook, Manchester; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE: 

24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Rev 
FRANK WALTERS, ro, Corunna-street, Glasgow. 


Now Ready, Price 4d., No. V. of : 

EACHERS’ NOTES: containing Hints for 

the Elder Boys; Lessons on the Title Page and Table of 

Contents of an English Bible; Moral Lessons from Common 

Things; A Piece of Chalk; A Piece of White Coral; The Hand; 
Sleep; A Leaf, &c. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 

Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, for October, No. 34 of 
ONDUr RN DMGIGw BD sicAN se Yeas” < 
Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 

Contents: Ida Mayhew, chaps. xiii. and xiv.—Little Acts of 
Kindness—A Fable—Among the Partridges—Steering Home— 
The Rain Tree—God is Love—The Adventures of Whisky and 
Frisky—Froggie’s Plea—Puzzle Bag, &c. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 


Just published. 

OHN SEARCHMAN’S LANTERN; or, a 
Guide to the Bible, Testament, and Al Koran, being an 
impartial attempt to investigate the Trinity and Unity of God, 
with passages referring to the legal, moral, and Scriptural sanction 
of Polygamy. Price 1s., post free, from A. B. Lownds, Victoria- 
street, Tunstall, Staffordshire. 


Just Published, Price One Penny, 
HE BASIS OF RELIGION AND MORALS 
By WM. WHITWORTH, 
Author of the “ Book of Natural Laws.” 
Published by Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London House Yard, 
Paternoster, Row, London. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market- 
street; and John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester. 


ce VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS!” 
And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. .New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price od. 
Publishers: S. W. ParrripGe & Co., London. 
*,* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 
25 BOOKS For ies. 6d. 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, ‘‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. 


~~» —— 


Tenth edition, with six new chapters, 


A ee DHS TENN (ORAL EET 5.0 UL: 
A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 
By Witi1am R. ALGER. 
And a complete Bibliography of the subject, by Ezra Axor, 
librarian of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price Ten Shillings. 

This work will be forwarded to any address at the price above 
named carriage free, or the usual discount will be allowed to 
purchasers in the Bookroom of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.—Address Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Nortr.—In the Press, and will shortly be issued by the Associa- 
tion, Zhe Prophets and their Interpreters. By Dr. G, Vance 
Smith. Price Sixpence. 


EE phe On OG-LGA Le RE VEE W = 

a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. Ten Shillings per 
Annum, post free. 


No. LXIII. Ocroper, 1878. 


1. The Goel. By JoHn FENTON. 

2. The Archaic Solar-Cult of Egypt. 
Brown, Jun. 

. The Philosophy of Kant. By THomas WoopnHousE Levin, 
M.A. 

. The Religion of the Sikhs. By T. W. Ruys Davins. 

. James Hinton and his Philosophy. By C. B. Urron, B.A., 


PartI. By Rosperr 


nAn ur WwW 


“SC. 
. Notices of Books. ‘ 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. ; 

Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


| atts MOSLEY-STREET, SCHOOLS. 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30. FIVE PER CENT 


INTEREST ON LOANS. ’ é 
Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 


PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


di the price to 
ater hat 24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


The grand prize of 2,500f. by the congress 
of Orientalists for the best essay on the different 
phases of Aryan civilisation in India has been 
awarded to Dr. Immer of Germany. 

The health of Babu Keshub C. Sen has of 
late caused his friends much anxiety. From 
the Zndian Mirror of last month we learn that 
his condition had at that time slightly improved, 
though he still passed sleepless nights, and his 
physician required him to be kept in perfect 
rest. 

The discussion between the Rey. R. A. Arm- 
strong and Mr. Bradlaugh, the account of which 
we have given, with very slight abridgement, 
from the columns of the JVational Reformer, 
has attracted so much interest among Unitarian 
circles that our agents inform us they could 
have disposed of many more copies of our 
paper than were supplied to them. 

Lord Carnarvon presided on Tuesday evening 
at the opening of the winter session of the Salt 
Schools, Saltaire. His Lordship said he agreed 
with the view that it was right to make religion 
the foundation of all education. No man, 
however, could fail to recognise that just in pro- 
portion as society grew more artificial and 
complex, so the difficulty of making religion an 
integral part of our school education grew 
greater and greater. ‘The obligation of incul- 
cating religious teaching rested, therefore, all 
the more heavily upon the parent. 

The letter recently addressed to the Porte 
by Cardinal Nina has been the object of several 
inquiries on the part of the different foreign 
governments, and the Pontifical Secretary has 
in consequence despatched an explanatory note 
to the Papel Nuncios abroad. In this it is 
declared that the intention of the Pope was to 
show his willingness to assist the foreign govern- 
ments in overcoming the existing spirit of insub- 
ordination against the altar and the throne. 
As regards Italy, the note says: —‘‘ His Holiness 
claims perfect liberty for the Vatican, contending 
that this is necessary in the interest of the 
other Powers™themselves.” The Vatican has 
decided that the concordat with Austria shall 
not be applied to Bosnia and Herzegovina 
until their complete organisation has been 
effected by Austria. 

A Church Congress is being held at Sheffield, 
and at Wednesday’s meeting a very lively and 
interesting discussion followed the reading of 
a paper by the Hon. C. Lindley Wood, presi- 
dent of the English Church Union, on ‘“ The 
just limits of cromprehensiveness in a National 
Church.” Canon Ryle discussed the subject 
from an Evangelical as opposed to the Ritualist 
point of view. The Archbishop of York said 
that at present the Church of England was so 
full of life and was doing such an enormous 
work in leavening the population with the “true 
leaven of the Gospel of Christ” that it seemed 
to him deplorable, a thing to make angels 
weep, that they should be pursuing a course 
which would cause the candle of the Church of 
England as a National Church to be taken 
away. 

The “ Rutland,” a second coffee and cocoa 
house, was opened in Leicester last week. It 
is eleven months since the first place, the 
“Granby,” was started. The whole business 
was begun and is carried on by a company, of 
which E. Shipley Ellis, Esq., is the chairman. 
The capital is taken up in £1 shares, so 
airanged that working people may easily, safely, 
and profitably invest their money. The houses 
are conducted on two cardinal conditions—(r1) 
to sell no intoxicating-drinks; (2) to be self- 
supporting; and these conditions are adhered 
to, and the business pays well. In eleven 
months the “Granby” has been visited by 
304,000 people; 72,000 have paid pennies to 
go into the game rooms, £4,400 have been 
received, The refreshments are good and 
cheap, the situation and accommodation excel- 
lent. Two other houses are to be opened. 
May they prosper ! 

Mr. Gladstone has contributed to this month’s 
Contemporary Review an article entitled “The 
Sixteenth Century arraigned before the Nine- 
teenth: a Study on the Reformation.” The 
paper is a reply to Abbé Martin’s article in the 


August number of the same magazine. Mr. 
Gladstone denies the general proposition of the 
Abbé which was, he says, “that the Ritualists 
much resembled the Latin Church in ritual, 
usage, and doctrine, and that it was there- 
fore matter of astonishment that the resemblance 
did not merge into identity.” The same argu- 
ment, he contends, would apply to the Eastern 
Church, and yet nothing is so rare as a conver- 
sion from the body to the Latin Church. Mr. 
Gladstone expresses his conviction that there is 
in this country a great mass of positive belief, 
both within and without the Church of the 
nation. ‘Theology, he says, is on the rise, and 
culture is held in increased esteem. 

No little stir has been created in France by a 
pamphlet entitled Ze Grand Peril de ?Eglise 
de France au Dix-Neuvieme Siecle, published 
by the Abbe Bougand, Vicar-General of Orleans, 
an ecclesiastical writer of some note. He 
shows that, apart from 3,000 communes which 
have no church or priest, there are 2,881 
vacant cures, and he raises a cry of alarm at 
this clerical famine. ‘The Radical papers have 
made great capital out of this pamphlet, and 
have drawn from it the inference that depart- 
ments with the most education produce the 
fewest priests; but in a letter published subse- 
sequent to his pamphlet M. Bougand disputes 
this conclusion. ‘The Z%mes Paris correspon- 
dent writes that in the French Protestant 
Church there is also a scarcity of pastors, and 
that both bodies are evidently suffering from 
acommoncause, partly, perhaps, the inadequacy 
of clerical stipends and partly the prevalence of 
theological doubts. 

The Rev. W. Robinson, of Runcorn, who 
has just seceded from the Congregational body 
and joined the Church of England, preached 
on Sunday night a most remarkable “farewell 
sermon” to his old congregation. Mr. Robinson 
said that Nonconformity had been a passion 
with him, and he had for eighteen years been a 
Nonconformist minister. His present opinion 
was that Independency was sublime as a theory, 
but as a practice it was deplorable. It would 
do exquisitely for the Millennium, but in this 
age something else was required. Dissenting 
ministers had to submit to an “awful degrada- 
tion” in occupying “on approval” a pulpit for 
which there might be half-a-dozen candidates. 
In some of their churches the ministers were 
cruelly tortured by their deacons; but it seemed 
to him (Mr. Robinson), in “his altered frame 
of mind,” that “the greatest curse of Indepen- 
dency was their church meetings, which some- 
times beggared description.” 

Monsignor Capel, in a recent sermon, men- 
tioned a fact which he considered to be typical 
of English Sabbatarianism. When in Paris 
lately, the distinguished preacher visited the 
Exhibition on a Sunday, and went to the 
British section. Of course it was closed. 
Works of art, works of beauty, and works of 
skill were all carefully concealed from view 
because it was Sunday; but the English refresh- 
ment saloons were opened, and the visitors 
were at liberty to console themselves for their 
disappointment by indulgence in ‘English 
beef and sandwiches, British beer and London 
stout, and the rest of it.” Englishmen, who 
see every Sunday an exactly parallel state of 
things at home, are too familiar with the 
spectacle to be shocked by its inconsistency; 
but it must strike the foreigner as a most 
ludicrous piece of pietism. It might have 
edified the frivolous Frenchman to know that 
we closed our museums on Sundays. But he 
is hardly to be fascinated by our example when 
he finds that, while pictures are strictly pro- 
hibited, porter is freely allowed. 

The “Bulletin de lAssociation de St. 
Franscois de Sales” mentions among the most 
recent cures effected by the agency of the late 
Pope Pius IX. that of a young nun at Paris, 
who was relieved of a frightful attack of colic 
by the application to her body of a pair of 
white silk drawers which had belonged to the 
late Pope, and happened to be in the possession 
of the convent; also that of an Augustine nun 
at Sienna, who was cured of a bad cancer in 
the face by the application to it of a portrait of 
Pius IX.; and that of a medical man at Malaga, 


who was cured of a number of diseases by 
touching an old stocking of Pius [X., and who 
took immediately an oath never to apply to his- 
clients any other means of cure but that which 
has succeeded so well with himself. In Texas. 
a stillborn child was brought to life by the 
touch of the cross blessed by Pius IX. ; and in 
the convent of the Enfant Jésus at Corie, near 
Lyons, a nun who had a cancer in the tongue 
and serious internal disease, invoked one night, 
when suffering acute pains, the aid of the late 
Pope, and, after being comforted by his 
apparition, was found completely cured next 
morning. ‘These cures are cited, among others, 
to make good the claim of immediate beatifi- 
cation set up for Pius IX. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE KIRK IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS, 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the LVonconformist, writing 
on the Western Highlands of Scotland, says: 
“On Sundays, at least, it was easy to see what 
an anomalous institution the Establishment in 
Scotland is. Go to what Presbyterian place of 
worship you might, the worship was the same, 
and very often the preaching in the parish kirk 
was as evangelical and earnest as in the 
churches of the unestablished bodies. Why, 
then, should one be established and the others 
not? was the question which naturally suggested 
itself. But if there were resemblance in other 
respects, the difference in the matter of atten- 
dance was great indeed. The Free Church 
minister at Gairloch told me that he had a 
congregation of goo, while the parish church 
was attended by but three families, consisting 
of about a dozen persons; yet the former was 
maintained by voluntaryism, and the latter by a 
State endowment. There were also other places 
in which the parish churches were almost 
deserted; while the Free and other churches. 
seemed to attract nearly all the inhabitants. I 
saw, too, some parish burial-places in a wretched 
state of neglect, and though I cannot speak to 
the fact myself I saw in a Glasgow paper the 
statement that in a kirk in Mull the grass grows 
as freely as in the churchyard, and the minister 
has to leap over a gap of four stairs before he 
can ‘wag his pow in the pulpit!’” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Dr. Laird Collier, who has been in England 
for some months past, has been compelled, on 
account of ill health, to tender his resignation 
as pastor of the Second Church of Boston. 
More than a year ago his medical advisers 
urged his leaving the Boston climate, and at 
that time he placed his resignation in the hands 
of the vestry of his church, but they declined 
to consider it. It is now understood that his 
physicians consider a change of climate and 
rest from work absolutely necessary, and that 
Dr. Collier will not return to Boston. The 
Boston Journal says :—“ This community will 
learn with surprise and regret of Dr. Collier’s 
resignation, and his withdrawal from the Boston 
pulpit will be seriously felt, not only by the 
members of the Second Church, but by the 
public at large.” 

The Rev. W. E. Griffis, an American clergy- 
man, who has spent about twelve years in 
Japan, has published an interesting paper on 
social progress in that wonderful country. His 
facts about religion are of peculiar interest. 
Whereas Japan was, for over two centuries, a 
shaking of the head to Christian nations, and 
a proverb to the historian of persecution, she 
has, since 1873, withdrawn her public edicts. 
against Christianity, and to the Protestant, 
Roman, and Greek forms of that faith the 
country is practically and equally as open as to 
foreign trade and commerce. Theré are now 
fifteen organised Protestant churches, with a- 
membership of nearly as many hundreds, and 
a following of many thousands in Japan. 
Russian missionaries have at least three 
churches, and a following of probably 5,000: 
souls. French missionaries report a following 
of over 12,000 persons, with several har 
church buildings. Then the translation « 
Bible has been “like building a railway thi 
the national intellect; though, after “ve we 
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“suspect the tendency among educated Japanese 
is not to adopt any special form of Christianity, 
but to construct for themselves a sort of 
selected religious creed, drawn from a variety 
of sources. Still, the churches, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, dispensaries, Christian 
literature, and Romanisation of the language, 
established and carried on by a small army of 
philanthropic ladies and gentlemen, must 
have their effect. In the work of national 
education, elementary and special, first-class 
private schools maintain a healthy rivalry with 
those established by Government.” 
Se 
A UNITARIAN CHURCH.* 
BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 

I HAVE come from the art gallery of the 
Exposition at Philadelphia, and have here 
a little painting of my own which I am 
stimulated to put on exhibition, which pro- 
fesses to represent, in very rough outline, 
an average Unitarian church in an American 
town,—the average church; a good sort ofa 
church you know; no archangel up in the 
pulpit, and no very big thing down in the pews; 
but made of good, honest, plain, regular- 
going sort of people, such as makes up the 
majority of Unitarian churches. 

One feature of this average Unitarian con- 
gregation, in the average town, is a certain 
vital relation of the life of the people who 
belong to the church with the life of the town, 
which does not seem to me to belong to the 
other sort of churches. The Unitarian church 
such as I describe is an extension of the home, 
of the school, of the shop, of whatever else is 
legitimate in the life of the town; and these 
various departments in the town are related to 
whatever religion there is in that Unitarian 
church. Whatever religion there is in it is 
good for home consumption. So the popula- 
tion, as far as this Unitarian church affects it, 
is under a system of culture which rests on 
faith in man,—faith that it is well to take 
whatever is good in man and make the best of 
him. It sets itself to work to do that; and so 
it trusts to the orderly growth of the human 
individual. It believes, indeed, a good deal 
in growth, and therefore it expresses its faith in 
God and good men as truly as it expresses its 
faith in human nature. 

Another feature of this Unitarian church is 
that it does not promote religious paroxysms. 
There are not many in it who took their 
Teligion in a fit. And so they never connected 
religion with the smell of brimstone. They 
never swallowed religion as though it were a 
medicine to be taken with wry faces, but hada 
sort of notion that it was the good bread of 
life which the Father appointed for the nourish- 
ment of his children. And along with this 
there is a theory that religion is not something 
outside of man, grafted on to him, but that it 
is a complete and vigorous condition, unmixed 
by evil influences from within or without, of 
his own spiritual nature. Then along with 
this would be a general notion that the way to 
have religion is not to “open your mouth and 
shut your eyes,” and take it from somebody 
else, from priestly authority, dead or living; 
but that the more you keep your eyes open 
and the less you put your head in a cloud, the 
more you will have God’s own truth. There 
will be a caution about swallowing things 
wholesale. There will be a notion that this 
is God’s world, and that if there is any truth 
around it will be a good thing, 

In the Unitarian church there will not be 
a great many professions of religion. Love to 
God and fidelity to man, and fitting into 
general relations of living the best we know 
how, will be regarded as likely to win approval 
up there, and a good thing down here. The 

doors will be held open for general progress in 
an intellectual direction. There will not be 
@ great amount of suspicion that the know- 
ledge which has been developed by science, 
and which is yet to be developed by the 
human mind, is likely to turn out a profane 
and cursed thing. It will be understood that 
whatever science shows -will be incorporated 
into the general religious life of the community. 


* From notes of an address delivered at the Saratoga Conference’ 


There will not only be a conviction that know- 
ledge is not profane, but there will be a general 
hankering after it. So the mental life of the 
town will be very largely represented by that 
Unitarian congregation. There will be no 
particular shock felt by the development of 
religion in that town, because it will not be 
tortured by the theory that there is a probable 
conflict between faith and reason or between 
religion and science. 

Now, under the conditions, let me say 
reverently that I think the Spirit of God 
has an unembarrassed chance to promote 
the religious life of the people in this con- 
gregation which it would not have under 
other circumstances, and under the theology 
which assumes that men are all run out 
of one bullet-mould into one pattern. Then 
there will be in this average Unitarian 
church a centre of religious life and thinking, 
where honest men of all opinions find them- 
selves treated with a certain respect. There 
will be no element which is related to the 
Inquisition, even of a moral kind. So there 
will be no baneful, corrupting necessity of 
pretending to agree. Ifthere are five hundred 
different people in this congregation, there may 
be five hundred different ways of looking at 
a question, and they will tolerate each other. 
The right of free inquiry will be maintained in 
close relationship to the blessing of free fellow- 
ship. The majority of people don’t know 
exactly what to think about the subject of 
religion; when it comes to theories they are 
more or less afloat. In this community which 
I describe there will be this freedom of dissent 
and freedom of inquiry closely connected with 
the great blessing which all human hearts 
hunger after, of being related in fellowship, in 
hope and sympathy, with people from whom, 
in many ways, there is an intellectual differ- 
ence. ‘The emphasis in such a church being 
on right living, it will be a blessing not 
only to its own members, but it will be a sweet, 
reconciling element in the bickerings and 
antagonisms which infest the life of our towns. 

Let this go on for half a century, and then 
judge this tree by its fruits. Your judgment 
will be generally just. You will find that the 
church is never the main thing. ‘They value 
it as a means and take care of it as a means. 
As a rule, it will be a church whose internal 
affairs are as well administered as those of the 
community. The church will go for little; but 
so do the sunlight and the common air of God. 
But the church has created a moral and intel- 
lectual climate in that town which has been 
favourable to the growth of general intelligence, 
habits of honesty and sobriety, and, on the 
whole, of good citizenship. 

Now our business is to maintain and multiply 
these centres of religion. Too long our 
Unitarian lamp has merely smoked. God 
grant his own pure breath may kindle it in a 
calm, pure flame like that of his own spirit. 
In God’s name when he says forward, let us 
march. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE REV. 
GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. 
[UNITARIAN REVIEW. | 
EVERY man has his own work. Happy is he who 
does it, and not another man’s work! ‘Thrice 
happy when he does it so well, so perfectly, so 
grandly, that the fame of it creeps from household 
to household, from church to church, and we see 
how it is that he who shunned the general gaze, 
who loved not the applauding crowd, took supreme 
rank as a preacher of our liberal faith, and moulded 
the character of so many men and women. We 
who love our organised Christianity, and feel that 
we must put our shoulders to the wheel, all 
together, in the machinery of the church, are in 
danger of censuring a man who works in his own 
place, and takes little notice of our work. But it 
depends upon ow he works. If he is building 
up human character every day, and also strength- 
ening his own local religious society—a society 
metropolitan in its character—he is actually doing, 
in the quickest and best way, the very things 
which our machinery is made to accomplish. Dr. 
Putnam belonged to a race of ministers who cared 
much less about organisation and denominational 
unity than we of this age.~ We think we are right 
in principle, and that a great, comprehensive, 
liberal church is better than a denomination of 
isolated societies. But, practically, let us ask 


ourselves how the average societies that we form 
nowadays compare with some of those old and 
prosperous churches, in full sympathy with their 
pastor, knowing what they believed, and doing it. 
Poorly, we are afraid. 

Who ever built up a church so well as Dr. 
Putnam, and stayed by it to the last, in spite of 
all the allurements from abroad? It was a 
beacon light for years. Listeners came in from 
all the neighbourhood to hear this gifted man, 
who gave his' whole soul and life to his pulpit, 
which was his joy and throne. But his pulpit 
was not all. His Sunday school was as successful 
and effective as any in the country. His scholars 
generally became teachers ; and a goodly company 
of young men and women have gone forth from 
his society to serve the world in the far West, 
tracing their first inspiration to him. The Rox- 
bury Home for Aged Women was maintained in 
his society; also the Benevolent Society for Poor 
Women, of which Mrs. Putnam was President. 
The Freedmen’s Aid Society and the Sanitary 
Commission, during the war, were more aided by 
his church than by any other in Roxbury; while 
Mr. Ritchie’s Mission to the Poor was for many 
years chiefly sustained in his society, and was, in 
fact, started by Dr. Putnam himself. If we may 
trust the words of his people, of those who knew 
him best, he was the very noblest type of the 
parish priest and minister. The book of eternity 
only can tell of the households which he entered 
to bless. He carried the power, the majesty, of 
the Christian religion into disordered, broken- 
hearted families, laid out his life’s strength to 
reconcile those who were separated, nor could he 
rest until he had “seen of the travail of his soul 
and was satisfied.” Who could keep up his 
unchristian animosities in the face of such a 
wonderful man as this, who was willing to leave 
the enjoyment of his study and his home and 
friends, and spend hours in desolate houses in 
order to bring peace? He reminds us of Bossuet 
in the majesty of the mission which He carried; 
but we cannot imagine Bossuet to have possessed 
that tenderness which he showed to those whom 
he could serve or love. ' 

A friend quotes from a parishioner’s diary as 
follows :— 

I stopped at ’s to-day and heard some new traits 
of Dr. Putnam’s unwearied goodness and _ pastoral 
services. She knows of many instances of youths whom 
he has reclaimed, and family differences which he has 
smoothed, by his magic power over the hearts and 
minds of others. She read me a letter to her son with 
a few of those golden sentences of advice which can 
never be forgotten, so from the heart they come. I 
know well enough what he is; but what he does, how 
imperfectly I know, as I feel, when these revelations 
come! What is a mere parish routine to these services 
where the heart is poured out like water, and to so 
noble an end, by wisest means ! 

Nothing could exceed his tenderness in his own 
home, where he was worshipped by wife and 
children :— 

His word was law to them; but it was the law of 
kindness and wisdom. Even in his busiest’ years his 
study was never closed to them. His boys loved to 
take their books and sit there in the privileged corner. 
There was the utmost confidence in the mutual relations 
of father and sons, and to his wise counsels and mingling 
of due restraint with loving indulgence and constant 
sympathy was greatly due the admirable success of their 
training, aided no doubt by pure and noble natures 
inherited from gifted and excellent ancestry on both 
father’s and mother’s side. As they grew older that 
study was still, and to the last, the favourite ‘‘ place of 
refuge ” for his children, as they loved to call it. 

It has been said that Dr. Putnam loved the company 
of business men. It is true that he had reason to value 
among his friends many men in the active business of 
life. They sought him far more than he sought them ; 
and why? Not because he flattered or spoke smooth 
things to them, but rather because he had touched their 
consciences and hearts, and led them to seek higher 
aims and joys than money or success could yield. It 
was their veneration for his character and delight in his 
preaching which induced two such men to leave him 
legacies, which, added to the little inheritance from his 
father and the salary which he so well earned, laid the 
foundation for the property which gave him the comforts 
of life, and enabled him to leave a moderate competence 
for his children. 

Perhaps if more of our young ministers could 
escape for an hour or day entirely from a purely 
intellectual and professional atmosphere, and 
mingle and sympathise with those engaged in the 
struggles and active business of the world, it 
would save them from morbid or narrow views of 
life and bodily or mental dyspepsia. 

Many a modest school-teacher or worthy farmer 
counted him a friend. In his native town of 
Sterling the reverence and love for him were 
unbounded. The people there were proud and 
fond of him, and loved to relate anecdotes of his 
pure and happy childhood. The farmer who 
bought the old Putnam farm, and for many years 
was his host in the summer months, was always 
welcomed to his home in Roxbury; and touching 
was the grief of the good old man as he once 
more entered that dwelling a few hours after the 
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death of his venerated friend. He remembered 
how the great preacher was a kindly man, and 
loved to make hay with him in his summer 
holidays, and chose to sit down with the hay- 
makers at their noonday meal, or rest with him 
in the porch after sunset, to. see the evening 
shadows creep over the beautiful, sloping 
meadows. 

A life-long friend writes: “I wish I could give 
you an idea of him, my zdeal/, as it has dwelt 
clear and undimmed in my mind for over forty 
years, changing and varying in aspect, indeed, 
from youth to age, assuming new colours and 
lights and shades as the great experiences of life, 
its joys and sorrows, brought them out; but 
always noble, true, consistent, and expanding.” 

At last the end came; and very fitting was the 
close of anoble Christian life. It was cheerful 
and serene, full of patience, gratitude, and faith. 
On his last birthday he wrote to a friend :— 

There are two kinds of happiness for man. The first 
and best is in work—useful, unimpeded work. This is 
highest. It gives a sense of life and growth. With 
reasonable success, it is God’s best boon. The second 
is rest. When the powers flag and work cannot be 
done, to sit still and think, and remember, and hope. 
This last kind I am trying, and I succeed in it. I 
enjoy life about as well as ever I did. I get reconciled 
to doing nothing. I miss the bounding delight of 
exertion, but I escape the partial sense of failure—the 
haunting feeling that I do not quite come up to the 
mark—and the anxious uncertainty about future efforts. 
I sit waiting. Friends are kind, children good, and 
the world goes fairly well with me. I think, on the 
whole, I never liked living better. The summer is 
beautiful. I wait for winter, and for summer again if it 
comes, with placid expectation, but shall not be dis- 
appointed if it do not come. Then I shall have the 
great beyond instead. My cup is full. Provi- 
dence is kind. If I am dying, it is euthanasia. 


~FIRESIDE READINGS. 


DoH EyeL Titi Be Oo oS. 

A SERMON FOR THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN! it is to you I am to talk. This is 
the text. Listen! - ‘The foxes, the little 
foxes that spoil the vines; for our vines have 
tender grapes.” Vine trees and little foxes. 
Vine trees on which the grapes grow; foxes 
that steal into the garden and suck the juices 
out of the grapes. 

I suppose every boy and girl likes grapes. 
Grapes are good when you are thirsty ; juicy 
when you are tired; cool and pleasant when 
you lie sick in bed, and your head is hot, and 
your tongue is dry. 

Wouldn’t it be nice to live in a country 
where the grapes grow? What would you do 
with your vineyard ; your garden full of red- 
purple fruit? Why you would just have to do 
like the people do in the East. They make 
their grape garden at the top of a little hill. 
Then they build a wall all round it, anda 
hedge; and then, right in the middle of the 
grape garden—tright on the top of the hill— 
they build up a tower, like a tiny house, with 
windows all around it, and then the man in 
tower can look out, and see every way over the 
grape garden. 

What is all this for? All round the garden 
outside the walls and hedges are hundreds of 
foxes, and foxes are fond of grapes, and they 
are sly and swift. They will slip in any way— 
over the walls, through the hedges. But that 
watchman in the tower won’t let them. He 
sees all round; and so he keeps out the 
cunning little foxes, and keeps the grapes 
unspoiled. And by and by, when the fruit 
grows rich and ripe, there is a glorious grape 
gathering. The people sing their happy songs, 
gather the juicy grapes into baskets, and in 
gladness carry them home. 

You and I can’t have a vineyard like those 
people in the East, because we live over here 
in the West. But we havea kind of grape 
garden after all ; 
ours the grapes never grow green and sour ; 
never get dry and withered, unless we choose 
to let them. Don’t you know that you have 
something within you which thinks good 
thoughts and loves good people? Something, 
I mean, you have in you that wants to do 
right ; that hates a lie, and that makes you 
brave and gentle and sweet and true. Some- 
thing that is within you that does'nt like boys 
and girls or men and women who say bad 
words and tell what is not true. What is it 
within you that makes you feel all this? It is 


and in this grape garden of 


your heart that does all this. Some people 
call it your soul; and is it not a wonderful, 
curious thing that heart of yours within you! 
It is your grape garden. Within there juicy 
fruit will grow—fruits of goodness, trueness, 
bravery and love. All grow there ; and that is 
fruit which everybody likes. But look! There 
are some sly little foxes always ready to creep 
cunningly into your heart—that is your grape 
garden. And what would these foxes do? 
They would spoil all the beauty and the purity, 
all the richness and winsomeness of your young 
heart. But I want you to learn to look out for 
these foxes, and to say to everyone of them, 
“You shall not!” Don’t you try to come 
inside here. I’m looking out in my watch- 
tower, and if you come eyer so silently, if you 
come on tip-toe, I won’t let you in. My heart 
is my grape garden; you sly, cunning foxes 
want to get in, but you shall not! 

Well now, you may wonder what these little 
foxes are that would steal into your heart and 
suck away your goodness. ‘There are many of 
them. Hundreds? Thousands! I dare say 
everybody here has had one fox in his heart 
to-day. I mean a Bad Thought, a Bitter 
Feeling, a Wicked Wish. These are the foxes 
that get into the grape garden of the heart and 
suck up the juicy goodness inside. But I can 
only tell you about two of these foxes to-day. 
One is called D¢ésobedience, the other is called 
Deceit. 

You know what this fox Disobedience does. 
Your mother tells you to go straight to school; 
you start off, and then you forget, the fox steps 
in; you begin to play on the road; you reach 
school late, and lose your mark. 

Your mother asks you, in such a kind way, 
to take care of baby. or playa bit with your 
little brother and sister, and you think you will, 
because your mother is so kind; and then, 
after a little while, you forget, or think you 
won't, and so like a thief run off. Ah! then 
the fox has stolen in; the sly, cunning, 
cowardly fox that doesn’t stand to its duty, 
but runs away and is Disobedient. 

Whenever your workmaster or your school- 
master, your father or mother tells you to do 
anything, and you don’t do it, then you have 
let in this cunning fox Disobedience, and he 
will spoil all the sweetness and goodness out 
of your heart—very soon. 

Then I said there was another fox called 
Deceit. This fox is more wicked than the 
other, I think. Do you know it is this fox 
that tempts you to tell a lie? It is Deceit 
which helps you to do anything not true. This 
fox Deceit nearly always slips into your heart 
on the other side, just when the fox Disobedi- 
ence has crept in on the hither side. I'll tell 
you how. Boys sometimes play truant. The 
fox Disobedience has slipt in. Then they go 
home just when school or service is over, and 
in jumps the second fox Deceit, and from their 
hearts they utter a lie, telling their parents they 
have been to school and church. Girls are 
sometimes left to mind the house. You pro- 
mise to be good and take care of the little one, 
and then you get tired of toys and games, 
you look up all round the house. What can 
there be in the drawer, you wonder? Father’s 
watch. How you have longed many a time to 
look inside that watch! You take it out; you 
try to open it; you can’t. You pull and 
squeeze and tug and twitch—Smash! Crash! 
What now? Watch-wheels, watch-fingers, glass, 
case, ehain, all lie shattered and scattered on 
the floor. How your heart trembles! How 
the tears spurt out of your eyes! Why what 
is the matter? Is it not that the fox Disobedi- 
ence had slyly slipt into your heart just when 
you weren’t thinking ? and so you touched the 
watch. And see what a mess anda waste it 
has made. You look at the broken bits upon 
the floor, and then, ay then, worse than all, the 
second cunning fox Deceit is ready to creep 
into your heart, and if you don’t drive him off, 
he'll tempt you to tell a lie about that watch, 
and say you didn’t touch it. 

Children! what would you do with your 
good heart—your own grape garden? Would 
you have it spoiled, and all the red-purple 
fruit of pure feeling, brave thinking, bright 


lovingness, be withered up within you? Nof 
You want to be a true-minded boy, or a tender- 
hearted girl. Then I tell you what to do. 
Take care of the little foxes: keep a sharp 
look out from your inside watch tower. Bad 
temper, Tell-a-lie, Idle hands, Wicked tongue— 
these are cunning little foxes creeping about 
everywhere around you. And they want to 
get into your heart—your grape-garden. And 
if they do, and you don’t drive them out, they 
will surely suck up all the goodness in you. 
Take care of the foxes, and then you will grow 
in sweetness, bravery, and beauty, branching 
upward into men and women; until, by and by, 
you may branch still higher up among the 
angels in the happy, happy ‘“‘ Harvest Home.” 
J. J. WRIGHT. 


WILLING TO LIVE HONESTLY. 


“ Pray for us,” said the apostle, “ for we trust 
we have a good conscience, in all things 
willing to live honestly..—-We may conclude 
from this that men who are willing to live 
honestly need praying for, in such a world 
as this; and we can certainly pray with some 
confidence for persons of this description. 
But unless men are “w¢/ing to live honestly,” 
it is doubtful whether our prayers will do 
them much good. 

To ‘live honestly in all things, we must first 
be willing to earn our own living. God said 
that man should eat his bread in the sweet of 
his face. Paul said, “Ifa man will not work 
neither shall he eat.” The man who is “will- 
ing to live honestly” in all things, accepts these 
primary conditions of existence, and rejecting. 
the bread of idleness, labours, working with his — 
hands and with his brains, that he may earn 
his daily bread. The man who is not willing 
to win his bread by honest labour, is zof will- 
ing in all things to live honestly. 

Again, a man who is willing in all things to. 
live honestly, is willing to accept such a living 
as he can earn, There are very few people 
who cannot live honestly, if they will be con- 
tent with such a living as they can earn. Many 
a man can live honestly, in a cottage or a cabin, 
who cannot live honestly in a costly mansion. 
He can live honestly in the quiet country, when 
he cannot live honestly in the roar and rush of 
the crowded city. He can live honestly by 
dressing himself in comfortable raiment, and 
his family in clean and decent apparel, but he: 
cannot live honestly while he robes himself in 
broadcloth, and decks his wife in satins and in. 
silks. He can live honestly if he is willing to 
live on roast potatoes and corn cakes, but he 
cannot live honestly if he must fare sumptously 
every day. He can live honestly if he will go: 
on foot; he cannot live honestly if he must have: 
his coachman and his carriage. 

The man who is willing to live honestly in 
all things, is a man who submits to the neces-. 
sities of his position, and who limits hisgdesires 
and brings them within the range of his means. 
The man who resolutely determines to do this ;. 
to live within his income, to earn his money 
before he spends it, to labour diligently and 
dispense with things which he cannot purchase 
and pay for; the man who has given up the 
idea that the world owes him a living, and has. 
set himself to earn a living, by hard and dili- 
gent labour; the man who will perist in such a 
course as this, though he may not be able to- 
gratify every taste, nor follow every fashion, 
nor moye amid the gaiety and hollowness of a. 
wicked and perverse generation, may yet be 
blessed in the enjoyment of good health, a good 
conscience, a good appetite, and a good living. 


For he who lives honestly in all things, has. 
little fear of the affiictions and troubles which 
come upon dishonest souls, and which make 


the way of the transgressor so “hard. — Zhe 
Christian. 


Charles Lamb, sitting next some chatering 
woman at dinner, she observed he didn’t atten 
to her. ‘You don’t seem,” said the lady, “to- 
be at all the better for what I am saying 
you!”—“No, ma’am,” he answered ; ‘ 
gentleman on the other side of me mi 
all came in at one ear and went es th 
other. !” at 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
SHALL WE HAVE DOCTRINAL 
TEACHING? 


AN ADDRESS AT A MEETING OF THE LIVERPOOL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
1. 
Let us now touch on the question—//ow 
should doctrinal teaching be given? 

It may be given in the course of Bible lessons 
by explaining such passages of Scripture as have 
a doctrinal relation. I have in my mind one 
teacher, not in this part of Lancashire, who 
told me he was inthe habit of passing over 
with as little comment as possible all passages 
that had any doctrinal significance—a course 
which I ventured to say was unworthy of him 
in his important position—a course which was 
mischievous in its effects, and which produced 
among his scholars an impression that such 
and such passages were incapable of interpreta- 
tion in any but an orthodox sense. Well, we 
may teach our ideas in this way, little by little, 
line upon line, and I believe those who adopt 
that plan find that, as arule, a genuine interest, 
and an ever fresh and living interest, is taken 
in such teaching. It is not set and formal. 
It does not set out with a mere cut and dried 
system, but it presents frequent opportunities, 
in an incidental way, of bringing out some 
points believed among us. 

Or, again, such teaching might be given by 
taking a tract, or a lecture, as a basis, and 
thoroughly discussing its subject both on its 
rational and scriptural side. Take, for example, 
on the Deity of Jesus, Brooke Herford’s 
lecture, Zhe Christ of the Gospels and the 
Christ of the Creeds, or Mr. Gaskell’s lecture on 
The Person of Christ. Here wehavethe Scriptural 
evidence that multitudes of minds still need— 
for it isa great mistake to suppose that the 
textual argument is out of date—put in a brief 
and concise way. Or, onthe Bible, take Mr. 
Millson’s thoughtful and thoroughly informing 
lessons in Teachers’ Votes. Or, on Eternal 
Punishment, Dr. Vance Smith’s pamphlet, 
W. Miall’s Can it be True? Samuel Cox’s 
Salvator Mundi, or Canon Farrar’s Introduc- 
tion to his Lternal Hope. So with Carpenter’s 
or Scott Porter’s lectures on the A/sonemeni, 
or Dr. Martineau’s Scheme of Vicarious Redemp- 
zion in the Liverpool Controversy. On our 
theological position generally take Dr. Vance 
Smith’s Bible and the Popular Theology, and on 
our conceptions of religion Mr. Armstrong’s 
very suggestive and helpful lessons in Teachers’ 
Votes. 

Then, again, such teaching might be given 
to young scholars by a systematic use of such 
books as Page Hopps’s /irst Principles, or 
of such a little tract as Mr. Crosskey’s Prin- 
ciples of Religion—an admirable, altogether 
excellent tract, free from all objections on the 
score of Unitarian sectarianism, broad, sug- 
gestive, devout. 

Such teaching might be given in the form 
of periodical addresses to the scholars, each 
address to be mixed up with, or to be followed 
by, questions on what is said; and each address, 
too, to be opened by references to, and ques- 
tions on, the preceding one. I am sure that 
this association might do excellent service if its 
committee could induce some gentleman or 
lady to visit each school in turn, say for a few 
Sundays in each winter, to give a series of such 
addresses, and if it could induce the teachers 
of such schools to accept such a service. If we 
could only get hold of the right person, and 
throw aside that excessive assertion of indivi- 
duality, that jealousy of all thought that is not 
exactly after the pattern of our own, which are 
the bane of all associated work, the blight of 
all union, and the depression of earnest souls, 
do you not think that such addresses would be 
fruitful of good to our scholars’ future lives, to 
ourselves, and to our Union? 

Now, haying thrown out these hints for dis- 
cussion, two observations, by way of objection, 
must be mentioned. 

The first is that, with the perfect freedom of 
our teachers, a variety of doctrinal ideas may 
be presented, the only result of which will be 
confusion in the minds of the scholar. One 


teacher may hold one view of God, of Jesus, of 
immortality, of the Bible, of miracles ; another 
teacher may hold another. We must have 
perfect freedom. We must put away that spirit 
which was manifesteg in one of our schools, 
where a teacher was expressing his disbelief in 
miracles, as they are usually understood, and 
explain a particular miracle in an allegorical 
sense, when the superintendent, hearing him, 
entered the class, and warned the scholars 
against what they were then hearing as infidelity. 
We must have room for all opinions; and I hold 
that it is better for a class to hear six contra- 
dictory opinions than to hear no opinion at all. 
Appeal to their intelligence, and we shall find 
them quicker to discriminate between one 
opinion and another than we imagine. 

The second observation is this: that I have 
no regard at all, not the slightest, for the charge 
of making little Unitarian sectarians. It is said: 
leave them free, let them determine for them- 
selves. Agreed. Perfectly night. But they 
cannot determine for themselves w/:/ they have 
the materials to determine upon. They cannot 
form their own views until they have the know- 
ledge, the thought, and the data on which to 
form them. It is thoroughly inconsistent to 
say, let them have freedom to decide for them- 
selves, and yet to withhold from them the 
evidence on which to decide. It is thoroughly 
inconsistent to say that we are giving them a 
bias. Why, the undoubted reality is that the 
minds of the young cannot be unbiassed. 
While we say, don’t predispose them, their own 
reading, their schoolfellows, their companions, 
that influence which we call “the course of 
things”—all these are predisposing them. The 
demand that we should leave them free from 
our own theological tendency would be com- 
mendable only in a condition of entire freedom 
from bias all round. Such a condition is im- 
possible in the constitution of the mind; and 
hence it so often happens that minds which we 
will not bias towards us become biassed away 
from us. No, I would not make them into 
Unitarian sectarians; though a Unitarian sec- 
tarian is better than a Unitarian nondescript, 
anythingarian or nothingarian. I would try to 
instil into them a faith which in my heart and 
soul I believe is calculated to save them from 
the hard struggle between the conceptions of 
ripened age and the sweet and cherished 
feelings of childhood—a faith which is im- 
perishable amidst all the controversies of the 
time, and so give them anchorage amidst the 
tempests of discussion. I would fortify them 
with the grounds of that faith that they might 
be strong against both aggressive orthodoxy 
and insidious indifferentism. Above all, I 
would try and train them into religious men 
and women; and believing that what theology 
is good for is to make piety, and that Unitarian 
theology is calculated to produce the highest 
style of piety, as it makes morality and religion 
one, as its aim culminates in character not 
creed, I would teach them Unitarian theology. 


k SEE 
——E EE ———— 
TASTE—THE FITNESS OF WORDS TO 
MUSIC. 

Tue Irish Presbyterians last year appointed a 
committee to consider in their psalmody the 
matching of words and music. The result is 
that Messrs. Novello are to be asked to publish 
a new volume for them, edited by Sir R. 
Stewart. The Rey. A. C. Murphy, of London- 
derry, in recommending the work of the com- 
mittee to the Assembly, said: It is not easy 
to estimate the advantage which will arise from 
having the same tune sung invariably to the 
same psalm throughout all the congregations 
ofthe Church. It will not be denied that there 
is some tune which, on the whole, goes better 
than any other tune with each particular psalm. 
We have laboured to find that fittest tune. It 
may be affirmed that the fitness of a tune toa 
psalm is a mere matter of taste, and that tastes 
differ. I do not admit that it isa matter of 
taste in the sense in which it is said that tastes 
differ. True taste is not arbitrary. It is not 
one thing in one place, another thing in another. 
It is not one thing in one person, another thing 
in another. It is not the accident of a land, or 
an age, a civilisation or areligion, It is founded 


on principles of the human mind, which are as 
fixed and as ascertainable asthe principles which 
lie at the root of physical or moral science. 
Taste, like every other natural’ endowment, is 
one of those good and perfect gifts which come 
down from the Father of Lights, with whom 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. If, then, there be some tune which is 
fittest for each particular psalm, and if we have 
done our best to find it out, it is obvious that, 
through the use of a common book embodying 
the best results we have been able to reach, 
the general culture of the church will be 
advanced in a far more effectual way than 
through the happiest hap-hazard arrangements 
of separate congregations. Besides, it will be 
an incalculable benefit that a member of the 
church, in passing from one congregation to 
another, should meet everywhere the same 
familiar strains uniting themselves to the psalms 
of the sanctuary. A bond of union, tender, 
and strong, and permanent, will thus weld 
together the entire praise element in our public 
worship. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Yes; But What Does Scripture Really Teach 
Concerning the Sabbath? Sermon by Alex- 
ander Gordon, M.A. Belfast: William 
Henry Greer, 43, Donegall Place. 

THIS sermon, we are told in a note, was given 

extemporaneously and without thought of 

publication, and is now printed at the earnest 
desire of some who heard it. ‘The occasion 
was the appearance of a Memorial, addressed 
to the Belfast Carriage Company, deprecating 
the tramway traffic on Sundays, recently com- 
menced. Mr. Gordon gives his reasons for 
declining to sign the Memorial, and for not 
recommending others to sign it. The Memorial 
asserts that the running of tram-cars on the 

Lord’s Day is “a violation of the Divine Law, 

requiring us to remember the Sabbath Day 

and keep it holy.” Mr. Gordon shows that 
the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath Day are two 
entirely different institutions; that the Mosaic 

mmandment was for the Jews alone; that, 
while the Sabbath was to be a day of rest from 
all dabour, the least violation of which was to 
be punished with death, there was no restraint 
put upon recreation. ‘Anything more unlike 
the ‘let us all be unhappy on Sunday’ of our 

‘substituted’ day, could not be imagined than 

the ordinary unrestraint and mirth of a Hebrew 

Sabbath. The good souls who lift up their 

hands in horror at the thought of a Continental 

Sunday, have surely. very little idea of the 

actual Sabbath as held under the vines and 

fig-trees of Judea.” Mr. Gordon recognises. 
in the Sabbath, apart from its special character, 
the conservation of a custom far older than 
the Sabbath law, and of durable and important 
utility—“ the rule of proper and proportionate 
rest for man and beast, for rich and poor, for 
brain-worker and hand-worker alike.” He 
thinks that tram-cars may render effectual aid 
to the religious culture of many worshippers, 

“by placing increased facilities for the weak at 

all times, and for the lazy (I suppose lazy 

people have souls to be saved), and even for 
the strong in wet weather, to convey them to 
their accustomed houses of prayer.” Besides, 
they will do good by taking people out of the 
town, “where a paternal government gives us 
open whiskey shops on the Lord’s Day.” In 
conclusion, the preacher gives utterance to his 
own deep feeling of the sacred associations and 
the sweetness of the Lord’s Day; but “religion, 
nevertheless, is not a matter of days: it is to 
live to God in the Spirit of Christ.” 

_—.»—- 

“Now, Johnny,” says grandma, “I want you 
to sit stillasa mouse.” “Mouses don’t sit still, 
grandma.” 

“T hopeyouwill take care of the Constitution,” 
said a reeling citizen to John Quincy Adams, 
on a presidential tour. ‘‘Yes,” was the answer, 
“and I commend to your good keeping your 
own!” 

A melting fast day sermon being preached 
in a country church, all wept except one man, 
who on being asked why he did not weep_as 
well as the rest, replied, “Oh! I belong to 
another parish,” 
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WAIT AND SEE. 


WHEN my boy, with eager questions, 
Asking how, and where, and when, 
Taxes all my store of wisdom, 
Asking o’er and o’er again 
Questions oft to which the answers 
Give to others still the key, 
I have said to teach him patience :— 
‘Wait, my little boy, and see.” 


And the words I taught my darling 
Taught to me a lesson sweet ; 

Once, when all the world seemed darkened, 
And the storm about me beat, 

In the children’s room I heard him, 
With a child’s sweet mimicry, 

To the baby brother’s questions 
Saying wisely, ‘‘ Wait and see.” 


Like an angel’s tender chiding 
Came the darling’s word to me, 
Though my Father’s ways were hidden, 
Bidding me still wait and see. 
What are we but restless children, 
Ever asking what shall be? 
And the Father in his wisdom, 
Gentle bids us, ‘‘ Wait and see.” 
Christian Treasury. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 


Witiram Every CHANNING. 


——_ 


THE NOTTINGHAM DEBATE. 


In one point the discussion between Messrs. 
ARMSTRONG and BRaADLAUGH stands almost 
without parallel, viz., in the temper with which 
it was conducted from first to last. There may 
be room for doubt whether a public debate 
produces any direct result, on one side or the 
other, towards a conclusion of the argument. 
But if it be in this case, asin the famous 
tussle between Ropin Hoop and Friar Tuck, 
when Rosin could not worst the Friar and the 
Friar did not worst Rosi, still the doughty 
and good-natured antagonists learn to respect 
one another. They know each other as they 
did not before; and if they have acquired 
nothing new in the way of reasons and 
rejoinders, they have had experience of that 
which brings out the best in man, the conflict 
of high thought with thought. 

Piscanioe the discussion, indeed, we have 
been more interested es the men than 
with the matter, or rather with the matter 
as revealing the men. On the one hand 
there was the Sceptic; for’ the name is 
applicable in this case under its proper signi- 
fication,—that of the Inquirer who will take 
nothing for granted, who will have everything 
explained, and -who, when perfect explanation 
fails, will either doubt or boldly deny. This 
turn of mind is essentially what the mental 
philosopher would call.of the objective kind. It 
deals with external facts and uses the hard 
logic which is fit for the outward mechanism of 
observed facts. On the other side we see 
mianifested the Religious mind; accustomed to 
selfcontemplation; seeking its experience in 
the deeps of the souk; which scientific analysis 
has not reached, perhaps can never reach, It 
would be unfair to Mr. BRaDLAUGH to imply 


that he is unaware of the existence of such 
facts of the inner consciousness. He admits 
them to a certain place in his system. He 
gives full credit to the good that is in humanity, 
‘The sacrifices of the martyrs, the love and pity 
which good men have for the unfortunate and 


the bad, the promptings and rebukes of con- 
science are all recognised by him as facts; 
he thinks well of human nature and is a lover 


of his kind. But he has no way of seeking 
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communion with the “soul of goodness.” 
Against the facts that go for good, he pits other 
facts that go for bad; cruelty against compas- 
sion; selfish sin against self-sacrifice; storm 
against sunshine; pain against pleasure. Having 
thus ranged his two groups of facts, he leaves 
them. Classification and logic have done their 
work. This contentment of the reasoner with 
amere arrangement of things, is a cause of 
infinite wonder to the religious mind. Con- 
scious of an imperative voice distinguishing 
utterly the right from the wrong, it cannot see 
how it is possible that wrong and right should 
be in the universe as two equal potencies. It 
knows them to be altogether opposite in kind. 
Its own nature affirms the one to be law, the 
other to be breach of law. Within its own con- 
sciousness, therefore, there is an inevitable 
conviction that Gop, the Supreme Being, is 
good. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH doesnot find a place for Gop. 
The state of scientific contentment here again 
astonishes the mind which has grown under 
religious culture. If there is no place for Gon, 
there is place for simply inscrutable mystery, 
which mystery includes the existence from 
everlasting of that Fountain of Being, out of which 
the things we see have flowed. This you may not 
name Gop. You may say it is metaphysical to 
speak ofit. It no less remains before the mind 
as an inevitable presence. Mr. BRADLAUGH 
surely did not rise to the fair treatment of this 
subject when he once and again put forward 
the demand for a definition of Gop. He 
ought to have recognised at once and candidly, 
that in the nature of the matter no definition is 
possible. If any Theist had gone so far as to 
define Gop, a fair and free thinker not bound 
by a dogmatic state of belief should have 
corrected him. Whatever belongs to the thought 
of Gop at all, belongs to the region where 
scientific thinkers like Professors TyNDALL and 
Huxiery acknowledge a mystery beyond the 
reach of their science. Mr. Armstrong, there- 
fore, was perfectly justified in refusing to define 
Gop, and Mr. Bradlaugh’s weakest point will 
be felt by candid and thoughtful readers of 
both sides to lie in the demand for definition 
in such a case. 

This is, indeed, the peculiar weakness of the 
sceptical mind. It works with logic upon facts ; 
but it comes to ignore all facts that do not 
adapt themselves to its logic. It seems to 
begin with facts; it really begins with defini- 
tions. Logic first; facts afterwards. The 
religious mind, on the contrary, finds its diffi- 
culty in the nature of the facts on which it 
rests. Its weakness is that it cannot define 
them. It is found bowing before the Great 
Wonder and Awe of the Universe, naming the 
Infinite source of being Father of its spirit ; 
acknowledging its own conscious law of good 
to be Law:of His. These are constructive 
efforts of the mind; the highest .work of that 
imagination which Professor TyNDALL has 
taught us to admire as chief agent in all fruit- 
ful thinking. When questioned, the only 
answer that may be possible to a mind full of 
such contemplations may well be—I am 
naming the Fact beneath all facts, the Being 
of all beings, the Life of all life; but this I 
cannot and do not pretend to analyse. 

Mr, Armsrrono’s direct concern was not 
with the question of the being of Gop, but with 
that as to the character of Gop, though the 
question as to the existence _of Deity was 
involved in the other. He was engaged, too, 
on the positive side of the argument, else he 
might have insisted, in reply to his opponent’s 
demand for definitions, that Mr. BRaDLAUGH 
should help him to his own explanation of the 
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origin of things. This, however, was out of the 
question, and the discussion turned principally - 
on the problem of good and evil. It does not 
appear how Mr. BRaDLAuGH accounts for evil. 
He may think it a result of things being as 
they are. Good for mankind he defines to be 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
with the least injury to any one of them. 
But what is happiness ? and on the other hand, 
What is pain? The man of science has told us 
that “pain is the prayer of the nerve for healthy 
blood.” Our range of experience shows that 
most of the ills and accidents of life, to which 
we can trace an origin, arise from the same 
sort of causes as the accidents that befall our 
little children. ‘The children are ambitious, 
and love enterprise, and delight in risks and 
dangers. They play with tools which are 
beyond their present skill. They dare the 
force of swollen river-currents, and will balance 
themselves to the verge of falling headlong 
from perpendicular rocks and towers. From 
time to time they come. to grief, and their 
parents are left to bitter and unavailing tears. 
Just such are the miseries of human life—the 
results, in very great part, of free action mis- 
directed in the pursuit of pleasure. A parent 
may ask himself, Is such freedom better than 
restraint? But if he ventures to think “no,” 
where is he? He finds himself following the 
absurd advice— 
If you would have them safe abroad 
Pray keep them safe at home. 

Pain, and accident resulting in pain and death, 
are things the nature of which we may admit 
to be beyond our power to explain. But at 
least we can go a little way towards understand- 
ing how they come to us—enough to see that 
they come not out of altogether unfriendly 
circumstances. But this feeling after some 
intelligent sympathy with their cause and 
meaning, which is the first impulse of the 
religious mind, does not seem to afford any 
satisfaction to the sceptical. 

We may be unfair to Mr. BRADLAUGH. Beiie 
own position is one of such cordial agreement 
with Mr. ARMSTRONG that we may easily fail 
to obtain an unbiased view of the controversy. 
It appears to us, however, that after all it was 
something of a triangular duel that was fought. 
While Mr. BrapiaucH set his face against 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. ARMSTRONG set his face 
against the Problem. But by this arrangement | 
the Problem ought simultaneously to have its 
revenge on Mr. Brapiaucu! Our serious 
belief is that it had. The Everlasting Yea 
will be too much for him yet. 


The late B. Y. Gundry, Esq. 


Mr. BENJAMIN PEARKES GUNDRY died at his 
house in West-street, Bridport, on Sunday, 
September 22nd, in his fifty-seventh year. He 
was a member of a family which has for centu- 
ries held a conspicuous place in Bridport; and 
since the death of his elder brother, last year, 
was head of the well-known firm of Joseph 
Gundry and Co., in the trade of the town. 
He had been for twenty years a ma 
the county of Dorset, had twice 


integrity, for his ability and rea 
service, and for his charitable ¢ 
politics he was a Liberal, but 
paper, as well as the Bridport 
ungrudging tribute to his wo : 
were attended to the sepulchre of hi 
in the parish churchyard by the C 
magistrates, &c., and by a large as 
persons of all ranks and parties. 
last, the Rev. R. L. Carpente: 
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in common with all the institutions for the 
welfare of the town, had lost a generous friend. 
He never married, and was the last of his 
family to remain among the Nonconformists. 
’ The Rev. Hugh “ Gundery” was one of the 
** Two Thousand,” having been ejected from the 
rectory of Maperton, near Bridport, in 1662. 


’ THE TRIALS OF A STATE CHURCH. 


Dr. E. Dr PresseEnse describes the increasing 
perplexity of the French Minister of Public 
Worship, M. Bardoux, over the claims of the 
rival parties in the Reformed Church, in a very 
- effective way. New elements are coming into 
the problem, making it more and more diffi- 
cult of solution, and adding to the chances 
that it will be postponed from time to time, 
till a new ‘minister comes in, who, of course, 
will haye the right to plead for a year or so to 
permit him to become acquainted with the 
‘matters at issue. M. Bardoux appears almost 
in the light of a persecuted official. A man of 
liberal sentiments in the right sense, he 
- desires to do what is just to both parties, and 
in his attitude of impartiality finds himself 
swayed first to the one side, then to the other. 
To-day the orthodox party presents its case in 
such a light and with so much force that the 
“minister is inclined to accede to its demands 
- at once; but to-morrow the Liberals come, and 
- succeed equally well in convincing him that 
the contemplated action will do them great 
injustice. Thus perplexed, his only refuge is 
in delay; but time in this case has no healing 
powers. How simple a solution seems to us 
on this side of the Atlantic! The Gordian 
“knot cannot be untied, but it can be cut; and 
the moment that it is cut the struggling parties 
will be free from each other and free from a 
hurtful bondage—the connection with the 
- State. So long as they draw upon the Treasury 
of the State, so long must they submit to State 
- control. 

In the latest phase of the question the 
‘Liberals appear to have the advantage, gained 
_in this indirect way: owing to the loss of the 
. Rhine provinces to France, the Lutheran 

Church was deprived of a very considerable 
_part of its adherents, and a reorganisation on 
the plan of the Reformed Church was deemed 
necessary. It had formerly been governed by 
.a directory, in which representatives of the 
Church and of the State sat side by side. The 
Lutherans drewup the constitution they wished, 
-and obtained the consent of the minister to 
"present it to the Senate for ratification as a 
whole. But in the commission which the 
‘Senate appointed to consider it were several 
friends of the Liberals of the Reformed Church, 
who reasoned that if the constitution was sum- 
-marily approved it would open the way to 
»the approval of everything the synod of the 
Reformed Church might adopt to the detri- 
ment of the Liberals. It was decided, there- 
fore, that it must be examined and voted upon 
article by article, and this plan the Lutherans 
shave accepted with regret. This, however, has 
roused the orthodox party in the Reformed 
~ Church, who have made energetic protests 
“against what they regard as an unwarrantable 
interference with the liberty of the Lutheran 
Church, creating a precedent for an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the Reformed Church. 
Some modifications of the constitution have 
been proposed by the commission and accepted 
by the Lutherans, and the orthodox party saw 
that they must make a determined fight in the 
Senate, or be beaten on what they regarded as an 
important point. It would have been natural for 
them to have selected some of their own 
number in the Senate—Baron de Chadband 
Latour, for example—to conduct their case for 
them; but they did nothing of the sort, but 
proceeded to the very unusual and suspicious 
resource of an alliance with the Ultramontanes, 
They succeeded in their negotiations, and 
Count de Richemont, representative of the 


Ultramontane Bishop of Orleans, appeared 
as their spokesman, and demanded that the 
discussion, which involved such important 
matters, should be deferred until next fall. It 
is probable that this motion will prevail. 
Meantime the position in which the orthodox 
party is placed is not a pleasant one. It is 
the device of the cunning and unscrupulous 
politician which it has adopted and not the 
straightforward policy of men representing a 
Christian Church. Unhappy Reformed Church 
of France!—/Vew York Independent. 


THE (NOTIINGHAM  DEBAT E, 
THEISM AND ATHEISM. 
“Is IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP GOD ?” 
SECOND NIGHT. 
THE chair was again taken by Mr. G. B. Rothera. 
The room was filled to excess, and both debaters 
were loudly cheered on entering. 

After a brief address from the Chairman, who 
spoke of the high tone and excellent temper of 
the debate as a healthful sign of the times, the 
discussion was resumed. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH occupied the first half hour, 
and the following is an abstract of his speech :— 
If he were meeting an antagonist who strove to 
take every verbal advantage, he might be tempted 
to pursue only the same course; but when he 
found a man speaking with evident earnestness, 
using language which seems to be the utter aban- 
donment of his cause, he would rather ask him 
whether some amendment of the language he 
used might not put his case in a better position. 
No definition whatever is given by him of the 
word “ God.” There was not even the semblance 
or attempt of it. The only words bearing even 
the semblance of a definition are “an awful in- 
scrutable somewhat.” Now, what is the definition 
of which .Mr. Armstrong says that he is incapable 
of saying whether or not it is correct? ‘That 
God is a self-existent, eternal being, infinite in 
power and wisdom, and perfect in holiness and 
goodness, the maker of heaven and earth.” Does 
Mr. Armstrong mean that each division of the 
definition comes within his answer? - Does he 
mean that in relation to no part of that which is 
predicated in this definition is he capable of 
saying whether it is correct or not? Because, if 
he does, he is answered by his own speech, as a 
portion of this defines God as being perfect in 
holiness and goodness, in power and wisdom; 
and it defines him as eternal in duration, and 
infinite in his existence; and also defines him as 
being the creator of the universe. If Mr. Arm- 
strong means that “as a whole, I can’t say 
whether it is correct or not,” or if, in defending 
his position, he means that, having divided the 
definition in its parts, he cannot say whether it is 
in any one part correct or not, then he must be 
reminded that in this debate the onus lies upon 
him of saying what it is he worships, and what it 
is he contends it is reasonable for us to worship. 
If he cannot give us a clear and concise notion of 
what he worships, and of what he says it is 
reasonable for us to worship, his case has fallen 
to the ground. It must be unreasonable to wor- 
ship that of which you in thought cannot predicate 
anything in any way, accurately or inaccurately. 
What is meant by God should be given us in such 
words that we can clearly and easily identify it. 
If you cannot even in thought identify God, it is 
unreasonable—absolutely unreasonable—to talk 
of worshipping “it.” What is “it” you are going 
to worship? Can you think clearly what it is you 
are going to worship? If you can think clearly 
for yourself what it is, tell us in what words you 
think it. We shall then have an opportunity of 
testing for ourselves how little or how much clear 
thought you may have on the subject. If you are 
obliged to state that it is impossible to put your 
thotghts in words so clear and so distinct that we 
may understand the meaning of it as clearly as 
you do, or that a person of ordinary capacity 
cannot comprehend the words in which you 
describe it; if that is impossible, then it is un- 
reasonable to ask us to worship it. (Applause.) 
It is unreasonable to ask us to worship an un- 
known quantity—an unrecognisable symbol ex- 
pressing nothing whatever. If you know what it 
is you worship—if you think you know what it is 
you worship—it is your duty to put into words 
what you think you know. We have had in this 
debate some pleas put forward which, if they had 
remained unchallenged, might have been some 
sort of pleas for the existence of a Deity, but each 
of those pleas has in turn failed, each in turn has 
been abandoned. We must have consistency of 
phraseology. Either the problem is soluble, then 
the onus is upon you to state it in reasonable 
terms; or it is insoluble,.and then you have aban- 
doned the point you set out to prove, because it 
must be unreasonable to worship an insoluble 
proposition. How do you knew anything of that 


God you ask us to worship? After listening 
carefully to what has fallen from Mr. Armstrong, 
he had been unable to glean what he knows of 
God, or how he knows it. He has said something 
about a “voice of God,” but he has frankly ad- 
mitted that the voice in question has spoken 
differently and in contradictory senses in different 
ages. Mr. Armstrong said that in one hundred 
years there had been a purification, and an ameli- 
oration, and a clearing away; and that that 
change had been vaster still since one thousand 
years ago. Now, what God is it that you are to 
worship? Is it the Jewish God? Is it the 
Mahometan God? Is it the God of the Trini- 
tarian Christian? Is it one of the gods of the 
Hindus? Or is it one of the gods of the old 
Greeks or Italians, and, if so, which of them? 
And in each case from what source are we to get 
an accurate definition of either of those gods? 
Perhaps Mr. Armstrong will say that it is none of 
these. He will probably decline to have any of 
these gods fastened upon him as the proper God 
to worship; but the very fact that there are so 
many different gods, different with every variety 
of people, contradictory in their attributes and 
qualities—the very fact that there is a wide differ- 
ence in believers in a God makes it but right that 
we should require that the God we are asked to 
worship should be accurately defined. Mr. 
Bradlaugh then quoted from Professor Monier 
Williams’s article in the current number of the 
Contemporary Review, to show that a definition 
of God cannot be given that does not originate in 
the ignorance of man as to the causes of pheno- 
mena which are abnormal to him, and which he 
cannot explain. The wonderful, the extraordinary, 
the terrific, the mysterious, the mighty, the grand, 
the furious, the good, the highly beneficent—all 
these that he did not understand became to him 
God. He might have understood them on careful 
investigation had his mind then been capable for 
the search, but instead of that he attributed them 
to huge personifications of the Unknown, the word 
behind which to-day is God, and it is the equiva- 
lent for all he observed but did not comprehend, 
of all that happened of which he knew not the 
meaning. (Applause.) It was not education but 
ignorance which gave birth to the so-called idea 
of a God. And in truth, all forms of worship 
have arisen from exaggeration and misapplication 
of what men have seen in their fellow-men and 
fellow-women. A man found that a big furious 
man might be pacified and calmed by soothing 
words ; that a big avaricious man might be satis- 
fied and pleased with plenteous gifts; that this 
one might be compelled to do something by angry 
words or harsh treatment; and that this one could 
be won by supplications to comply with his wishes, 
and what he imagined or observed as to his 
fellows he applied to the unknown, thinking, no 
doubt, that that which he had found efficacious in 
the known experience might also be efficacious in 
that in which he had no experience. And what 
did you find? You found the sailor at sea, who 
did not understand navigation, offering candles to 
his Deity, or special saint, and promising more 
offerings of a similar character if the Deity brought 
him safe into port. It is more reasonable to 
teach him how to steer than how to worship, and 
also more reasonable to know something about 
the science of navigation. That would prove 
much more serviceable than worship, for when he 
relied upon candles he ran upon rocks and reefs, 
but as soon as he understood navigation he could 
bring his own ship safely into port. Prayer is 
spoken of by Mr. Armstrong as an act of worship. 
What does it imply? It implies a belief held on 
the part of the person who prays that he may be 
noticed by the being to whom he prays; and it 
also implies that he is asking that being to do 
something which he would have left undone but 
for that prayer. Then does he think that he can 
influence the person whom he addresses by his 
rank or by his position? Does he think he can 
influence his Deity by his emotion? Does he 
think that as he would win a woman’s love so he 
would gain God by passionate devotion? Does 
he think that as he would frighten a man so he 
would influence God. through fear? Does he 
appeal to God’s logic or to his pity? Does he 
appeal to his mercy or to his justice ? or does he 
hope to tell God one thing he could not know 
without the prayer? We want an answer here 
clear and thorough from one who says that prayer 
is a reasonable worship to be offered to God. 
Something was said last night about a cause being 
necessarily intelligent. Nothing was said to ex- 
plain what was meant, nothing was done to 
further explain the matter. He had seen a hut 
crushed by an avalanche falting on it as he had 
been crossing the Alps. Does Mr. Armstrong 
mean to tell us that the avalanche which crushed 
the hut was intelligent, or that it had an intelli- 
gent wielder? If the avalanche is intelligent, 
why does he think so? If the avalanche has an 
intelligent wielder, please explain the goodness of 
| that intelligent wielder who dashes the avalanche 
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on the cottaze. If you tell us that it is a mystery 
which you cannot explain, it is unreasonable to 
ask me to worship such a mystery, and as long as 
you call it a mystery, and treat it as that which 
you cannot explain, so long you have no right to 
ask us to adore it. There was atime when man 
worshipped the lightning and thunder, and looked 
upon them as Deity, But now he has grown 


wiser, and, having investigated the subject, instead | « ; 
| if you make that the highest good—it can only be 


of worshipping the lightning as a Deity he erects 


lightning conductors and electric wires, and chains | 


the lightning and thunder God: knowledge is 
more potent than prayer. (Applause.) As long 
as they were worshipped science could do nothing, 
but now we see to what uses electricity has been 
brought. When they knew that the lightning 
conductor was more powerful than the God they 
worshipped, then science was recognised the 
mighty master and ruler, instead of ignorant faith. 
Mr. Bradlaugh concluded as follows :—Delusions 
on religious matters are open to the remark that 
of all hallucinations of the senses—as Dr. H. 
Maudsley shows in the Fortutehtly Review—of 
of all hallucinations of the senses those on reli- 
gious matters only keep current with the religious 
teachings of the day. Sight, touch, smell, hearing, 
feeling—all are the subject of illusion, as is shown 
over and over again. Any man bringing as evi- 
dence to us the report of experience which is only 
of an abnormal character is bound to submit it to 
a test which is something beyond in severity that 
which we should apply to normal events. The 
more abnormal it is the more particularity in detail 
do I wish, in order to examine it, so that I may 
be able to identify it, and the more curious the 
statement the more carefully do I wish to test it. 
Loose words in theology will not do, and here I 
submit that at present we stand with, at any rate 
on one side, nothing whatever affirmed against 
me. I gathered last night—I hope incorrectly— 
I gathered last night—I hope the words were 
spoken incautiously—that Mr. Armstrong held it 
to be natural that a man should have to struggle 
against wrong, vice, and folly for the purpose of 
bringing out the higher qualities, and that it was 
alleged that it was to that struggle we were in- 
debted for our virtue. If that were a real thought 
on the part of Mr. Armstrong, it is but a sorry 
encouragement to any attempts at reformation 
and civilisation. Why strive to remove misery 
and wrong if the struggle against them is con- 
ducive to virtue? It would take a long time to 
bring about any ameliorating change in society if 
such doctrine were widely held. (Loud applause.) 

The -Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, who was ap- 
plauded on rising, after some _ introductory 
remarks, said that the doctrine of Atheism had 
indeed the very ablest defender that its friends 
could wish; and if what he says is not enough to 
demolish Theism, then we may be sure that 
Theism cannot be demolished. Mr. Bradlaugh 
either did not listen to, or did not understand, 
what he endeavoured to put in plainest words 
about the function of that voice of God which we 
call conscience. Observe, that while in different 
climes and ages, aye, in the same man at different 
times, the conceptions of the particular deeds 
that come under the head of right differ; the idea 
of rightness itself, of rectitude, is always and 
invariably the same from its first faint glimmer in 
the savage, little removed comparatively from the 
lower animal, from which he is said to be de- 
veloped, to the season of its clear shining, luminous 
and glorious, in hero, prophet, martyr, saint—in 
Elizabeth Fry, in Mary Carpenter, in Florence 
Nightingale. To speak metaphysically, the ab- 
stract subjective idea of right is the same and one, 
but our ideas of the concrete and objective right 
develop and progress ever towards a purer and 
more beautiful ideal. We have by our own powers 
to satisfy ourselves as best we can what is right. 
But when we have made up our minds, the voice 
of God sounds clear as a bell upon the soul and 
bids us do it. The latter part of the first night’s 
debate turned on the mystery of evil. But Mr. 
Bradlaugh did not then venture to allege the 
possibility of a world in which noble character 
could be developed without the contact with 
suffering and pain. He said he was not called 
upon to make a world. Happily not; but at any 
rate he should not question the excellence of the 
world in which he lives unless he can at least con- 
ceive a better; and I say that where evil had 
never been, or what we call evil, manliness, 
bravery, generosity, sympathy, tenderness could 
never be. A world without temptation would be 
a world without virtue. A world all pleasurable 
would be a world without goodness, and even the 
pleasurable itself would cease by sheer monotony 
to give any pleasure at all. A world not developed 
out of the conflict of good and evil, or joy and 
pain, would necessarily be an absolutely neutral 
world, without emotion of any sort. Unless the 
whole tint is to be neutral, you must have light 
and shade; and the only test by which to judge 
whether the power controlling the world is good 
or evil—God or Devil, as Mr. Bradlaugh says—is 


to note whether light or darkness preponderates ; 
and not only that, but whether the movement, the 
tendency, the development, the drift of things is 
towards the gradual swallowing up of darkness by 
the light, or light by darkness; whether freedom, 
happiness, virtue are in the procession of the ages 
losing their ground, or slowly, surely winning ever 
fresh accession. If we are to have a final pre- 
dominance of goodness—nay, even of happiness, 


by these things winning their way by degrees out 
of the evil which is their shadow. After giving 
some illustrations of faith and trust in the good- 
ness of God in the darkest experiences of life, Mr. 
Armstrong continued as follows :—To the Atheist 
the world’s sorrow must, indeed, be insupportable. 
If he be sincere and have a heart, I do not know 
how he can ever eat and drink and make merry, 
still less how he can make a jest and raise a titter 
in the very same speech in which he dwells with 
all the skill of practised eloquence upon that woe. 
If I were an Atheist I hardly think I could ever 
throw off the darkness of this shadow. But, 
believing in God, whom I personally know, and 
know as full of love, I am constrained to trust 
that though this evil be a mystery the full signi- 
ficance of which I cannot understand, and though 
relatively to the little sum of things here and now 
it seem great, yet that relatively to the whole plan 
and sum of the universe it is very small, and that 
that poor child, born of sin and shame, who knew 
no better than to steal the loaf, shall one day 
wear a diadem of celestial glory, and be by no 
means least in the Kingdom of Heaven. And 
when I see the Atheist smiling, laughing, having 
apparently a light heart in him, I am bound to 
suppose that he too, somehow, trusts that good- 
ness and happiness are going to win in the end— 
that is, that goodness is the ultimately overruling 
power. And if he believes that, he believes in the 
power which men call God. Now, Mr. Bradlaugh 
has castigated me with some severity for not 
obliging him with definitions. It is impossible, 
he says, to be too precise in the use of words, and 
I agree with him. But by definitions I cannot 
even make the simplest words in the English 
language more plain to you. He himself has 
given us some specimens of definitions which I do 
not think have made things much clearer than 
they were before. There are three words of im- 
portance in the title of this debate, and I will try, 
since Mr. Bradlaugh has experienced difficulty in 
understanding me, whether I can tell him more 
distinctly what I mean by them. Those three 
words are “reasonable,” “worship,” “ God.” 
When I say it is reasonable to do a thing, I do 
not mean that I can demonstrate to you with the 
precision of mathematics that every proposition, 
the truth of which is assumed in that act, is true; 
but I do mean that the propositions, on the 
assumption of which the act proceeds, are at least 
sufficiently probable to win the verdict of an 
unbiassed judgment, and that the act itself is 
likely to be found to be a good. Mr. Bradlatigh 
himself has defined “worship” as including 
“prayer, praise, sacrifice, offerings, solemn ser- 
vices, adoration, and personal prostration.” If 
Mr. Bradlaugh will kindly occupy his next fifteen 
minutes by defining to me exactly what he means 
by each of those terms, I may be better able to 
tell him whether I include them all in worship, 
and whether he has left anything out. But at 
present I do not find that any one of them is 
simpler or more comprehensible than the term 
worship, while “prayer, praise, sacrifice, and 
offerings” each might mean at least two very 
different things; “solemn services” is hopelessly 
vague ; “adoration,” as I understand it, is included 
in some of the others; and before we know what 
“personal prostration” means, we must define a 
“person”—no easy matter—and then explain 
what we mean by the “prostration” of that 
person. Meanwhile, I have described, at the very 
outset, that energy of my soul which I call wor- 
ship—namely, that in which I address myself to 
God as to one immeasurably surpassing me in 
goodness, in wisdom, in power, in love. I don’t 
think this is plainer than the good old Saxon 
word “worship;” I think that word conveys a 
pretty clear meaning to most men. God: You 
ask me to define God, and you say I have not in 
any way done so. You quote the metaphysical 
definition of Flint, and want me to enter into 
metaphysics. What do you mean by defining? 
Do you mean to draw a circle round God, so as 
to separate him from all else? If you do, I reply, 
I can’t, because as far as I can see, or my imagin- 
ation can extend, I discern no boundaries to God. 
But if you mean to ask simply what J mean by 
God, I mean—and I said this again and again 
last night—the source of the command that comes 
to me to do right, to abjure wrong; the source of 
the peace that comes to me even in pain, when I 
have done right, and of the remorse that comes 
to me even in prosperity when I have done ill. 
I mean also the source—which I believe to be 
identical—of the wondrous sense of a divine pre- 
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sence which seizes me in the midst of Nature’s 
sublimest scenes—aye, and even of Nature’s 
awful catastrophes. I mean also the source of 
the moral and spiritual strength that comes to me 
in response to the worship which my soul pours 
forth; and if you want to know what I mean by 
my soul, I mean myself. What else besides the 
source of these things God may be, I cannot tell you. 
It is only so, in his relation to me, that I directly 
know him. Beyond that he is the subject of 
philosophy, but not of immediate knowledge. I 
believe him to be very much more ; but that does 
not affect the reasonableness of worshipping him, 
and that is the subject of our debate. So that I 
cannot define God in the way I can define Not- 
tingham, or Europe, or the earth. I cannot tell 
how much is included in his being, how much, if 
any, is excluded. I can tell you what he is to me, 
in relation to me, and that is the only way in 
which any entity can be defined, and I can tell 
you what other men testify by word, by deed, by 
martyrdom, he is to them. Beyond that I have 
no instruments by which to measure, and there- 
fore I take up no pen with which to’write down 
the measurements, or define. But Mr, Bradlaugh 
says if we cannot exactly define an object we are 
incapable of exact thought or belief concerning it. 
Did Mr. Bradlaugh do algebra at school? That 
most exact and prosaic science consists largely in 
reasoning about unknown quantities—that is, 
about some 2 or y, of which you only know that 
it has some one or perhaps two definite relations 
to certain other things. You don’t know what + 
or y is in itself, only some function by which it is 
related toaandéandc. From that relation you 
reason, and sometimes from it you get by subtle 
processes to infer a vast deal more, and it will 
perhaps prove just from that relation that 2 must 
be such and such a number, or that if must be 
infinite. Does Mr. Bradlaugh say we can have 
no exact thought about the w in the algebraic 
equation before we have worked out the whole 
sum? Yes; we know it in its relations, or some 
of them. Yet the very essence of algebra is that 
a isundefined. The human soul is the a, 4, or G 
the well known, the familiar. God is the 2 
related wondrously thereto, yet none has ever 
yet worked out that sum. The supreme philo- 
sophers, who here are school-boys indeed, have 
only displayed workings on their slates which, to 
use again mathematical language, show that + 
approaches towards a limit which is equal to 
infinity. But Mr, Bradlaugh says there should be 
no belief in that which we cannot define. Now, 
I challenge Mr. Bradlaugh in all respect and 
sincerity to define Azmse/f. If he declines or fails, 
I will not say we must cease to believe in Mr, 
Bradlaugh, but that is the necessary inference 
from his maxims. By “cause” I mean—and you 
mean, if you will search your thought—the 
initiating power, that which begins to produce an 
effect. 
speak to me of a power which initiates effects, yet 
is not conscious, intelligent, is sheer nonsense ; 
therefore, I hold the power which displays itself 
as one in the uniformity of the laws of nature, and 
lies behind all phenomena—the growth of the 
grass, the rush of the cataract, the breath of the 
air, the stately sailing of the stars through their 
geometric paths, to be intelligent, conscious, to do. 
it all by distinct purpose, and I can in no way 
otherwise conceive. I conceive this source of the 
geometric motion of all the spheres and of the 
minutest dance of protoplasm in the nettle’s sting 
as always, everywhere, of purpose producing these. 
effects. And the worship which I give God as I 
know him in relationship to me is refined and 
glorified by the conception which thus dawns on. 
me of his being. And in the words of Frangois: 
Marie Arouet Voltaire, I commune thus with my- 
self: “ Where,” says he, “is the eternal geometri-. 
cian? Is hein one place, or in all places without 
occupying space? I know not. Has he arranged. 
all things of his own substance? I know not. 
Is he immense without quantity and without 
quality ? I know not. All I know is, that we must 
adore him and be just.” (Loud applause.) 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I have been told to-night 
that the idea of righteousness and rectitude has. 


always been one and the same amongst all human _ 


beings, from the savage to the highest intellect. 
If telling me so is evidence of it, then, of course, 
I must be content. But, unforae Iam 
content, but say that the evidence is ? ot 
way. I have read carefully Wake’s late 
on the Evolution of Morality, tracing « 
growth of notions of morality amo 
I have read Tylor, Broca, Lubbock, — 
Giddon, Pritchard, Lawrence, and J think 
familiar with the best of ancient and m 
authors on the subject; and I say it is abs 
contrary to the fact that the notions of mi 
are, and always have been, identical f 
lowest savage to the highest intellect. I 
lutely contrary to the fact that one an 
idea of right always and. a Fle 
is not a question of my opinion; it is 
: ‘ 
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Now, my mind is so constituted that to - 
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of the conclusive evidence laboriously collected 
on the subject, and I am sorry to have to put it in 
that plain and distinct way. Mr. Armstrong, in 
his speech, pointed out what he terms an intelligent 
purpose. It may be for an intelligent purpose 
that millions of the Chinese should die of star- 
vation, and actually eat one another for want of 
food; but if it is, I cannot understand the. good- 
ness of the intelligent purposer. You cannot 
take one illustration and say that it is the work 
of an intelligent person, and then take another 
and say that it is not. If it is the intelligence of 
God displayed in one case, it must be in another, 
unless Mr. Armstrong contends that there are a 
number of Gods, amongst which number there 
must be a good many devils. There are many 
things of a similar kind I could point out, and 
ask the same question with regard to; where is 
the intelligence of God as displayed in permitting 
the Bulgarian atrocities, the Russo-Turkish war, 
the Greek insurrection—or in the world nearer 
home, its crime, misery, and want? Then there 
was an astounding assumption that freedom, 
happiness, and virtue, through the power of God, 
were continually winning their way. How is it 
that an intelligent ard omnipotent God does not 
look after them more, and see that they overcome 
opposition a little faster than they have done? 
Mr. Armstrong has been. trying to put himself in 
the Atheist’s place, but he has not been very suc- 
cessful. The Atheist does not think that all the 
evil which exists in this world is without remedy; 
he does not think that there is no possible re- 
demption from sorrow, or that there is no salvation 
from misery. He thinks and believes that the 
knowledge of to-day a little, and to-morrow more, 
and the greater knowledge of the day that will 
yet come, will help to redeem, will help to rescue 
the inhabitants of this world from their miserable 
position; and further, that this is not to be in 
somé world that is to come, but in the world of 
the present, in which the salvation is self-worked 
out. The Atheist will not make promises of 
something in the future as a compensation for the 
present miseries of man. Instead of saying that 
for prayers and worship the poor woman or man 
will have the bread of life in future, he tries to 
give her and him the strength to win bread here 
to sustain and preserve life as long as it is possible 
to do so. The diadems, too—which our friend 
has to offer to the poor—which are to be worn in 
heaven by those who have had no clothes here— 
possess no attraction to the Atheist; therefore he 
does not offer them, but, instead, tries to develop 
such self-reliant effort as may clothe and feed 
those who are naked and hungry while they are 
here. He directs his efforts towards human 
happiness in the present, and believes that in the 
future humanity must be triumphant over misery, 
want, and wrong. A diadem of celestial glory 
may or may not be a very good thing; of that I 
do not look upon myself as a judge, so long as 
I have no belief in its possibility. That there is 
much misery and suffering in the world I know, 
and it rests with Mr. Armstrong to prove whether 
it is better to try and remedy it here or to worship 
its author in the doubtful endeavour to obtain as 
recompense a crown of celestial glory. But 
which God is it that we are to worship? Is it the 
Mahometan God, or the Jewish God? Is it one 
of the Gods of the Hindus? Is it the Christian’s 
_ God? If so, which sect of Christians? You 
must not use phrases which mean different things 
in different mouths. We have worship defined 
as “the energy of my soul.” Well, but you have 
not explained your soul. Why do you call it 
soul? Where is its placein your body? Is there 
anything about soul you can notice so as to enable 
me to know anything at all about it? Will you 
take your definition of soul from Voltaire, whom 
you have quoted against me? When you reply, 
will you tell us what Voltaire, Professor Newman, 
_ Paine, or Martineau say upon the subject of God, 
and in which of their writings you will find that 
which all the others would accept as a definition? 
You must remember the Theist of Paine’s time 
is not the Theist of to-day, and I want you to tell 
us what are the specific opinions of each of those 
you have quoted—of Francis William Newman, 
of John Henry Newman, of Martineau, of 
Thomas Paine, of Voltaire—as to the questions I 
have asked. Which of the Gods is it that I am 
to understand Mr. Armstrong as defending and 
asking me to worship? (Loud applause.) 
_ Mr, ARMSTRONG: We have been told by Mr. 
Bradlaugh what the Atheist will do; how he will 
ive the bread of this life to the hungry child; 
e Theist will do the same. The Theist will— 
but no, I will not institute these comparisons ; we 
are each, I feel sure, striving to do our best. Mr. 
B h says it is unreasonable to worship an 
insoluble proposition. A proposition is a gram- 
matical term signifying a statement, and I am not 
aware that I J anyone to worship a statement 
or proposition at all. I have called upon you to 
worship God. He says I did not separate the 
Jower instincts from the higher mental qualities 
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inman. I donot say I did. But I did separate 
the lower instincts from the voice of God in 
conscience. 
from the lower instincts in man. I said that the 
voice had a right to command and rule these 
lower instincts. Heasks me which God it is that 
Iam preaching. I will tell you what God I ask 
you to worship—the best that you can conceive, 
whichever it is. I want you all to worship the 
best that you can conceive. If the Hindu’s idea 
is the best he can conceive, let him, by all means, 
worship it. If the Jew’s God is the best he can 
imagine, let him pay homage to it. If the 
Christian’s idea of God is the highest he can 
conceive, let him be true to it and worship it, 
and it will make him a nobler man. It is not 
mere names which signify in a matter of this 
kind. Though each sect may give him dif 
ferent names, it is still the same God. Mr. 
Bradlaugh wants to know which of them all 
I uphold as God; which of the different types I 
acknowledge, or ask you to acknowledge. Is it 
the God of Martineau, of Newman, of Parker, or 
of whom else? I say it is that which is common 
among them all—namely, the conception of good- 
ness and excellence which you will find in every 
one of their definitions. It is that God which 
they all recognise, and concerning which they 
only go wrong when they begin to try and define 
it metaphysically. Mr. Bradlaugh wants me to 
define God; further than I have done so, I cannot. 
In the words of the Athanasian Creed an attempt 
is made to define the undefinable. The Athanasian 
Creed tries to explain the whole of that which 
overrules the universe instead of describing simply 
that which isin relationship to you. I have always 
been under the supposition that that was a practice 
of the theologian which had greatly retarded the 
progress of the world. Mr. Bradlaugh says that 
prayer implies a hope of inducing God to do what 
he would not do without it. For my part, I doubt 
whether some things that have been called 
prayers—such as the prayers for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales, for wet weather, and for fine 
weather—have very much influenced the divine 
counsels. But what do I mean by prayer? As I 
have said before, the addressing of my soul to 
this power which I feel and recognise above me; 
and the law of the answer of prayer—and it is as 
much a law as any law of nature—is, that they 
who do thus energise themselves towards God 
become thereby more susceptible to the energising 
of God towards them. The law is that he who 
energises or addresses himself towards God, 
conscientiously, reverently, and of set purpose, 
thereby sets in motion a law by which he becomes 
more susceptible to God’s addressing of himself 
to him, and so he gains to himself the strength, 
moral and spiritual, which we find in prayer. I 
have striven to the best of my power to be precise 
and clear in my words. It is true I have not 
dealt with the matter from a platform purely 
metaphysical. I am a positivist in most things, 
understanding by a positivist one who founds his 
philosophy on observed phenomena. I have 
passed out of the stage in which men believe that 
theological theories will solve all the problems of 
the universe. I have passed out of the stage in 
which Mr. Bradlaugh now is, in which meta- 
physics are looked upon as the best ground of 
reasoning we can have. I have passed into the 
stage in which positive thought, the recognition of 
phenomena, is recognised as the best starting 
point we can have from which to get at the truth. 
Auguste Comte traces the progress of the thought 
of the world, and of the individual, from the 
theological stage to the metaphysical stage, and 
from that to the positive stage. I invite Mr. 
Bradlaugh to look at things from that stage, and 
to see whether he cannot make his thoughts 
clearer by the use of the positive method than by 
the use of the metaphysical. (Loud applause.) 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: The curious thing is that I 
have never used the word metaphysics, and I have 
offered to affirm no proposition that does not 
relate to phenomena. I am astounded to hear 
that Iam a metaphysician. Is it because I only 
used language which I can make clear that my 
opponent gave me that title? It is because he 
does not use language that is related to phenomena 
that he is obliged to commend his Theism by 
speaking of it as a problem which is insoluble. 
I have not done anything, as far as my case is 
concerned, except use language relating to phe- 
nomena. What God is it that we are to worship? 
Oh, the God ‘it is reasonable to worship is the 
best we can conceive; but no conception has yet 
been put before us. You have been told a great 
deal about stars, but the more important facts and 
arguments still remain unchallenged. Now, I 
am asked, does belief in God hinder philanthropy? 
Yes; when it is held-as those do hold it in some 
parts of the world who think that God has 
designed, in his thought and intelligence, and for 
good purposes, that a famine should take place, 
such as the one in China. There are at least 
people among the Mahometans and the Hindus 


I said that it was entirely distinct | 


whose virtue has been clearly shown to. have 
suffered much more from religion than from 
civilisation. The case put as to prayer is one 
which I think has something peculiar about it. 
We are told first of the law of prayer, which is 
said to be as much a law of nature as any other 
law. Well, now, by law of nature I only mean 
observed order of happening. Law of nature is 
order of sequence or concurrence, the observed 
order of phenomena. What observed order of 


phenomena is there in the order of prayer? 
When the prayer prays “himself he sets a jaw in 
motion.” Is this so? We are told that the 


prayer for the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
did not much tend to alter the divine counsel. 
Mr. Armstrong did not tell you how he knew that. 
His own admission here proves that prayer is 
sometimes offered in vain, taking the observed 
order of its phenomena. He spoke of the holy 
discontent in pious men which set them to seek 
to remedy evil. Holy discontent against the state 
of things which God in his intelligent purpose 
has caused! Then the holy discontent is dis- 
satisfaction with God’s doings. How can you 
worship the God with whom you are dissatisfied ? 
But what is the truth of the matter? In the early 
ages of the world man saw the river angry, and 
prayed to the river-god; but science has dispelled 
the river-god, and has substituted for prayer 
weirs, locks, dykes, levels, and flood-gates. You 
see the same thing over the face of nature where- 
ever you go. What you have found is this: that 
in the early ages of the world gods were frightful, 
gods were monstrous, gods were numerous, 
because ignorance predominated in the minds of 
men. The things they came in contact with were 
not understood, and no investigation then took 
place; men worshipped. But gradually men 
learned; first dimly, then more clearly, and god 
after god has been demolished as science has 
grown. The best attempt at conception of God 
is always the last conception of him, and this 
because God has to give way to science. The 
best conception of God is in substituting humanity 
for deity, the getting rid of, and turning away 
from, the whole of those conceptions and fancies 
which men called God in the past, and which they 
have ceased to call God now. Mr. Armstrong 
thought that it was because men had given 
different names to God that I tried to embarrass 
him by bidding him choose between them. It 
was not so. It is the different characteristics, and 
not the different names, that I pointed out asa 
difficulty. We have gods of peace, gods of war, 
gods of love, a god of this people, or of that 
tribe, a god of the Christians, a god of misery, of 
terror, of beneficence—these are all different 
suppositions held by men of the gods they have 
created. It has well been said that the gods have 
not created the men, but the men have created 
the gods, and you can see the marks of human 
handicraft in each divine lineament. I cannot 
hope, pleading here to-night, to make many con- 
verts. I can and do hope that all of you will 
believe that the subject treated wants examination 
far beyond the limits of this short debate. I have 
a very good hope indeed, and really believe that 
some good has been done, when it can be shown 
that two men of strong opinions, and earnest in 
their expressions, can come together without one 
disrespectful word to each other, or want of 
respect in any way; without any want of due 
courtesy to the other; and with a great desire to 
separate the truth and the falsehood. If there 
has been unwittingly anything disrespectful on 
my part, I am sorry for it. I have to thank Mr. 
Armstrong for coming forward in the manner in 
which he has done, and I can only ask all to use 
their services in making the spread of virtue, 
truth, and justice easier than it has been. I am 
aware that I have nominally a vast majority 
against me, but I do not fear on that ground, and 
still shall continue to point out falsehood where- 
ever I may find it. At any rate, the right of 
speech is all I ask, and that you have conceded. 
I have only an earnest endeavour to find out as 
much as I can that will be useful to my fellows, 
and to tell them as truly as I can how much I 
grasp. It is for you—with the great harvest of 
the unreaped before you—who can do more than 
I, to gather and show what you have gathered; it 
is for you who have more truth to tell it more 
efficiently ; and when you answer me I put it to 
you that so far as the world has redeemed itself at 
all, it has only redeemed itself by shaking off in 
turn the Theistic religions which have grown and 
decayed. So far, it seems to be a real and solid 
redemption. When religion was supreme through 
the ignorance of men, the people were low down 
indeed, and a few devoted men had to grapple 
with the hereafter theory and all the content with 
present wrong which the belief in it maintained. 
Take a few hundred years ago, when there was 
little or no scepticism in the world. Only a very 
few—the mass unable and too weak to doubt or 
endure doubt. Look at the state of things then, 
and look at it now. Could a discussion like this 
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have taken place then? No. But it can since 
the printing-press has helped us; it can since the 
right of speech has been in good part won. Two 
hundred years ago it could not have been. Two 
hundred years ago I could not have got the mass 
of people together to listen as you have listened 
last night and to-night, and had not men treated 
your religion as I treat it, we should not have the 
right of meeting even now. If you want to con- 
vince men like myself, hear us; answer us if you 
can—say what you have to say without making it 
more bitter than we can bear. We must believe 
it if it is reasonable, and if not we must reject it. 
So long as there is any wrong to redeem we shall 
try to redeem it ourselves. We may be wrong in 
this, but at least we do our part. I do not mean 
that in the same ranks as my friend there are not 
men as sincere and as earnest. men as devoted, 
men as human-redemption seeking as myself, but 
I, or the best of those for whom I plead, urge 
that their humanity is not the outcome of their 
theology. Then their experience of right, their 
hope of life, and their experience of truth, rest 
entirely on what they do here. And I will ask 
you this: Do you not think it is quite possible, 
as Lessing says, that he who thinks he grasps the 
whole truth may not even grasp it at all? Like 
the one deceived by the juggler’s trick, he may 
think he holds something in his hand, but when it 
is opened it is empty. Take the truth as you 
can—not from me, not from him, not from any 
one man. There is none of the bad which is all 
bad, none of the good all good, none of the truth 
all true; it is for you to select, to weigh, to test 
for yourselves. Many of us stumble in trying to 
carry the torch in dark places in the search for 
truth, but even in our trembling steps the sparks 
we scatter may enable some to find the grains of 
truth we miss ourselves. (Loud and prolonged 
applause.) : 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Mr. Bradlaugh, the body to 
which I belong also have the majority against 
them ; over that we can shake hands. Let us 
try, each in our own way, as may best seem to us, 
to serve what we hold to be true. Depend upon 
it, whether there be a God or not, we each shall 
do best so. If there be no God, then you tell me 
I shall still do well to serve humanity. And if 
there be a God, he will gather you. also, my 
brother, to his arms, so long as you are true—true 
to those convictions which come to you from the 
reason, absolutely sincere and which he has given 
you. You have told us that while religion held 
Sway men were down-trodden. While superstition 
held sway it is true they were; while false ideas 
of a cruel and lustful God held sway, it is true 
they were; but just in proportion as men’s 
thoughts of God have purified and clarified, just 
in proportion as they have restored to Christianity 
its sweet meaning, just in that proportion religion 
has risen to be a power in the world of all that is 
good, and sweet, and holy. Now, sir, to speak of 
what I said about the prayers for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales. I said I thought they had 
been of* little avail. The prayer for spiritual 
purity from a Christian man does win its answer 
by a law—a law of nature, I will now say, since 
you have defined a law of nature as the observed 
sequence of phenomena; but I dared not so call 
it until I knew what your definition of nature 
might be. But let us come back from these 
philosophisings, in which it is so easy to go 
wrong, to the test of experience. Mr. Bradlaugh 
says I do not submit the experiences of which I 
have spoken to the test. I invite you to test 
them, and see whether Mr. Bradlaugh has upset 
them or not. If you test them fairly, and then 
find them false, then come and tell me so. They 
are neither uncommon nor abnormal experiences, 
but the experiences of nearly every man and 
woman. It may be that their hearing is dull, but 
still they know the voice. You all know those in 
which the initiative comes from God, the voice of 
conscience, of which I spoke; you all know the 
solemn feeling which comes over you in the 
presence of the majesty of nature. You all know 
the other things in which you have taken the 
imitiative. Heed those things, whether you believe 
they come from God or not, and you all may 
know the other—that of worship—and its answer. 
My contention solely is, that it would be reason- 
able for you to seek for that experience, that it is 
reasonable in us to practise. And now I will tell 
you a little story for the end of this debate, of a 
little family of children; and as I shall not found 
any argument upon it, I do not think it will be 
unfair, They sat one Christmas Eve ina chambef 
where the wintry gloom of early twilight fell. 
lhe eldest son sat and talked of the goodness of 
their father, and how, from the earliest days he 
could recollect, his tenderness had sheltered him, 
and how ‘he seemed to have a heart to love every 
little child all through the world, and how he was 
surely even now preparing some sweet surprise 
for them every one. But John, the second boy, 
had lived all his life at a school on the far sea 
(oast, where he had been sent that rough ocean 


breezes might strengthen his weakly frame; and 
now, tanned and burly, he had jpst come home for 
Christmas, and he had not even seen his father 
yet. And he said he did not believe they hada 
father; that Theophilus, declaring he had seen 
him, was nothing to him, for if there was one 
thing he had learned at school, it was not to trust 
the experience of other people till tested by his 
own. But Edward said he, too, knew they had a 
father; he, too, had seen him, but he was very 
stern, and he thought they could all do as well 
without him, and what could be more unkind than 
to leave them there in twilight solitude on Christ- 
mas Eve. And little Tom sat apart in the very 
darkest corner of the room, with a tear-stained 
face, crying as if his heart would break, over the 
hard sums set him there to do, and thinking that 
his brothers were a selfish lot of fellows, to talk 
and talk, and not care for him and his hard task. 
And Theophilus had just come to steal his arm 
around little Tom’s waist, and dry his tears, and 
try if he could not help him to do his sum, when 
the door of the next room was thrown open, and 
a blaze of light flashed upon their faces, and one 
after the other they all rushed in and beheld their 
father standing by such a glorious Christmas-tree 
as boys never beheld before. And for each and 
all there were gifts so rare and precious—the very 
things they had longed for all the bygone half. 
And for John, who had been so far away and had 
not known his father, there was a grasp of the 
father’s hand so strong and tender, and a kiss 
from the father’s lips so sweet and loving, that he 
felt as if he had known that dear father all his 
life ; and as for little Tom, all his fears were dis- 
solved in rippling laughter, and he quite forgot 
his sum, for on his brow was set the brightest 
coronet on all the tree, and they told him he 
should be king through all the long Christmas 
day to follow. And now, dear friends, may the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
that peace which the perishing things of the 
world can neither give nor take away, that peace 
promised to the weary by our dear brother, Jesus 
Christ, even in the midst of all his suffering and 
woe, be with you for ever. Amen. (Applause.) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG having sat down, rose again 
and said: And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
move to you the hearty thanks of this meeting 
for your conduct in the chair, for your impartial 
manner of ruling over us, and the kind words you 
have spoken. I thank you, Mr. Bradlaugh, for 
the courtesy and fairness with which you have 
conducted your part in this debate; and I thank 
you, sir, for presiding over us. (Applause.) 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I second that motion. I 
cannot say that we can thank you for your fairness, 
for, fortunately, you have had no opportunity of 
showing it. But I thank you most heartily for 
accepting a position which might have been one 
of great difficulty, and the taking of which may 
cause you to be misrepresented. I also thank 
Mr. Armstrong for having met me, and for 
the kindly manner in which he has spoken. 
(Applause.) 

The vote of thanks was put, and carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, the 
thanks which have been given to me are due 
rather to the gentlemen who have spoken. I 
cannot but praise the admirable way in which 
they have rendered my position almost a sinecure. 
This debate has shown that a subject of such 
great importance can be discussed fairly, liberally, 
honestly, as this has been, and that no danger 
threatens him who occupies the chair, or those 
who lay their honest and earnest views before 
you. I feel that I have derived much knowledge 
from the truth which has been laid before us; and 
I do feel that there is a growing interest in things 
of this sort, which is itself a proof that discussions 
of this kind are very useful. (Applause.) 


OVER DARWEN. 


OPENING OF THE NEW IRON CHURCH, 

BOLTON ROAD. ‘ 
THE opening of the new church in Bolton Road, 
of which an announcement appeared in our last 
week’s issue, took place last Saturday. The 
church is a neat iron structure, consisting of a 
nave and transept, and calculated to seat 240 
persons; it has also a comfortable vestry. As 
the chapel will for the present be used also asa 
school, the transept is to be separated from the 
body of the building by a curtain, and is to be 
used more especially for school purposes. A 
number of rich and tasteful mottoes have been 
arranged round the place, so as to give colour and 
relieve the bareness of the walls. The entrance 
is through a tower, which is surmounted by a neat 
little spire. The architect is G. Cunliffe, Esq., of 
Bolton, and the contractors are Messrs. Crogan 
and Co., of London. The land on which it stands 
has been purchased by the East Lancashire 
Mission, from whose funds also the cost of the 
building has come, the congregation having con- 
tributed towards the furnishing of it, 


Unfortunately the weather was very wet. Not- 
withstanding this there was a good congregation. . 
Among those present were the Revs. E. Allen, 
C. Beard, B.A., C. C. Coe, G. Fox, E. W. Hop- 
kinson, J. B. Lloyd, J. H. Matthews, G. Ride, and 
H. S. Solly, M.A.; also Captain Turner, Messrs. 
J. Barrow, J. Bradshaw, G. Cunliffe, J. Harwood, 
and others. 

The Rev. C. H. Osler being absent in conse- 
quence of ill-health, the Rev. J. B. Lloyd, of 
Knutsford, officiated in his place. The dedicatory 
prayer, which was offered by the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
of Bolton, was an earnest and touching appeal 
that the new church might be a centre of good 
influence from which Christian virtue might radiate 
into the hearts and homes of all its worshippers. 
Following the lessons, and before the prayer, the 
Darwen choir sang an anthem entitled “The 
Earth is the Lord’s.”. The opening sermon was 
delivered by the Rey. Charles Beard, B.A., who 
took for his text Hebrews x1., 8, 9, 10. He gave 
a vivid description of the unchanging life of the 
East, and noticed how Abraham and his descend- 
ants dwelt in tents for they had no abiding city, 
and how at last God gave them the land for their 
inheritance. Abraham at first was not a mono- 
theist, but a polytheist. Mr. Beard gave a quota- 
tion from an ancient legend which illustrated this. 
It declared that at first Abraham worshipped the 
stars, but these being extinguished by the light of 
the moon he worshipped that orb. But when this 
at length gave place to the sun, he fell down and 
offered his prayers to the sun, In the end he 
learned to worship the God who was the maker 
of sun, moon, and stars. Their own little church, 
said Mr. Beard, was the latest outgrowth of this 
monotheism, of which the earliest germ had 
appeared in Abraham. He reminded the congre- 
gation that they were in a measure still dwellers 
in tents, for that their iron chapel was Se hatly 
built as a temporary place of worship, though far 
be it from him to say a word in depreciation of 
the very neat and comfortable building they 
opened that day. He doubted not that they 
had watched its growth with much interest, 
and had already become quite attached to 
it. And as a new congregation it was very 
likely that they had among them so much 
warm zeal and affection, that they would be 
happier than many of the congregations owning 
fenced cities, where discord, disputing, and 
wrangling existed. They had already laid four 
foundation stones, which he might call the 
foundation stones of freedom, truth, faith, and 
love. Probably all congregations, whether ortho- 
dox or not, could claim to possess some of these 
foundation stones, but Unitarians claimed to have 
them all. Take freedom first. No orthodox 
church could claim the same amount of freedom 
as they possessed. Orthodox churches were 
bound by dogmatic institutions. In the case of 
the Church of England it was her creeds and 
articles. In dissenting bodies it was a trust deed 
and the opinions of certain influential laymen. 
With us there is nothing of this kind; the minister 
is free to alter his real convictions, and the con- 
gregation on their part are not committed to 
believing all he says, but to each and all is 
conceded the perfect right of private judgment. 
With regard to truth he said that there was for us 
no such thing as absolute truth; that that was 
truth to each man which seemed soto him. He 
urged that they should examine the evidences on 
both sides of the question, both the conservative 
and the heretical, and having once made up their 
minds as to which appeared to them true, that 
they should proclaim the result of their reflection 
in a clear and manly way. Speaking of faith, 
Mr. Beard said Unitarians were often charged 
with neglecting that foundation stone, and perhaps 
with some reason. Faith could only exist where 
it is admitted that there is a want of knowledge, 
but as we are too apt to suppose we know every- 
thing, we cannot be expected to feel the need of 
faith. It was hard to show to a man who did not 
already feel it, how great was the need of faith. 
If, for example, a man did not himself feel faith 
in the existence of God, he could do no more 
than speak to him of the sense of sacred awe and 
holy mystery which at times filled his whole soul, 
and made him feel a need of a being who alone 
could satisfy his higher instincts and > 
and could fill him with rest and p 
Beard closed his sermon with a fe 
words about the foundation stone of 
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many of his ancestors had been Unitarians, and 
among them, men who could fight as well as 
preach. 

The Rey. H. S. SOLLY said a good word for 
missions generally, urging that people who 
despised missions only exposed their own 
ignorance; it was a grand thing to have a 
mission; and finally he alluded to the passage, 
“ Paul called to be an apostle,” showing that Paul 
himself was a great model to all who have the 
missionary spirit, whether they be laymen or 
ministers. 

The Rey. J. H. MATTHEWS, as one who had 
taken an interest in this cause from its com- 
mencement, rejoiced with the friends on the 
opening of a new church. He thought that the 
best way to spread the Unitarian doctrines was to 
open places in the great centres of population. 
He also spoke of the liberalising effect of our 
literature, and he pointed out that an organisation 
like ours was needed which on a broad basis 
could combat with the materialism and agnosti- 
cism of the age. 

After the speech of Mr. Matthews, young 
Master Duckworth, who is only about twelve 
years of age, gave in capital style a solo on the 
violin, which was followed by loud applause. 

The Rev. E. TURLAND, who regretted much 
the absence of Mr. Osler, said many kind 
things concerning him, and gave a touching and 
practical speech, in which he urged the friends to 
bind themselves together by Christian virtues. 

The Rev. J. B. LLoyD expressed his deep sym- 
pathy with them, and with their minister. He 
had known Mr. Osler for some time, and in his 
case to know him had been sincerely to love him. 
He deeply regretted Mr. Osler’s absence from the 
meeting, and would give them a word of advice. 
He urged them to show their consideration in not 
over-burdening their minister with work. He 
also spoke in high terms of Mrs. Osler, and of 
the work which she was doing. 

The Rev. C. C. COE said that the Darwen 
Unitarian Free Church would probably not have 
been in existence if it had not been for the exertion 
of Mr. Matthews. But for the Jubilee Fund of 
the British and Foreign Association, also the 
church could not have been erected. Again, they 
would not have been in possession of the church 
opened to-day if it had not been for the East 
Lancashire Mission, and still more for the special 
fund of that Mission. The East Lancashire 
Mission found a very special man to be their 
minister. He considered Mr. Osler’s position 
one of great difficulty. The church and chapel 
going people of Darwen supported their ministers 
perhaps better than any other place of the same 
size, and as a natural consequence got the better 
article by paying for it; and he rejoiced that they 
had got aman of whom any mission or church 
might be proud. He hoped that in the course of 
a year or two they would gather the nucleus of a 
congregation and put down an iron church at 
Blackburn. When trade revived he looked for- 
ward to the establishment of another special fund 
of £3,000 or £4,000 for a similar purpose to that 
of the present special fund. The Mission having 
done their part, he commended the church to the 
earnestness and zeal of the congregation. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. 
G. Ride, of Chorley, and the Rev..E. Allen, of 
Walmsley; and votes of thanks were then passed 
to the Rev. Charles Beard for his services, and to 
Captain Turner as chairman of the meeting. 

On Sunday last the Rev. C. C. Coe preached 
two eloquent and touching sermons to large con- 
gregations in the new church. The collections 
for the Saturday and Sunday services, including 
donations from absent friends, amounted to 
£21. 15s. Great interest has been displayed 
throughout the whole proceedings, and there can 
be little doubt that Unitarianism has now got a 
firm foothold in the thoroughly Lancashire town 
of Over Darwen. 


LIVERPOOL: HOPE-STREET CHURCH. 
INDUCTION OF THE REV. C. J. PERRY, B.A. 

On Thursday the Rev. J. C. Perry, B.A., of Notting- 
ham and Manchester New College, London, was 
inducted to the pastoral charge of Hope-street Church, 
in succession to the Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A., who 
retired at Christmas, 1876, since which time the pulpit 
has been supplied by a number of ministers and students. 
There was a large congregation, and the Rev. W. 
Gaskell, of Manchester, conducted the service. 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD, in extending to Mr, 
Perry the right hand of fellowship, said that not many 
weeks before, as the representative for the time of the 
college in which Mr. Perry was trained to the Christian 
ministry, he had had to offer some words of advice and 
encouragement to him. at the close of his academic 
career; and , by a happy accident, he (Mr. Beard) 
was called upon, as Mr, Perry was about to enter upon 
his ministerial life, to offer him a cordial welcome on 
behalf of those who would hereafter be his friends and 
brothers. Although he was not authorised by a meet- 
ing of any Presbytery to welcome him, still he did not 
think there could be any minister of Christ in that great 


town who would not welcome in his heart the advent 
of one more fresh and eager labourer in the great field. 
For those with whom Mr. Perry was to be more imme- 
diately associated he could say that they bade him 
welcome amongst them with the fullest expectation of a 
useful and honourable fcareer on his part, and of help 
which should be valuable to them. 


The Rev. C,. J. Prerry, after taking the right hand 
of fellowship. said he publicly accepted the office of 
minister of that church with the fullest sense of the 
responsibility which was thereby laid upon him, For 
the last six years he had looked forward to that time 
with the most anxious delight. He was aware, how- 
ever, of the difficulty of the work upon which he was 
about to enter. The demands which the present age 
made upon the minister were exceedingly heavy—more 
perhaps, than the average of men could well fulfil. He 
knew that toa Christian teacher the times were very 
trying, and that he required a clear head and a clear 
spiritual eye to steer a clear course between the icono- 
clastic and negative tendencies of the day on the one 
hand, and on the other the increased conservatism in 
clinging to the old bulwarks which had naturally resulted 
therefrom. He knew that if a minister was to cope 
successfully with the doubt and infidelity of the land, 
he must be able to plead the cause of truth with no 
feeble tongue; and if he was to doanything to withstand 
the indifference of the times, he must be possessed of a 
large wealth of spiritual life. He had considered all 
these things, and had determined to accept the office of 
theirminister. Thecongregation had laid onhim no fetters 
of creed or dogma; they had exacted no pledge of any 
kind; but had left him absolutely free to seek out and 
proclaim the whole counsel of God. He rejoiced in 
the liberty, and promised them that he would reverently 
and faithfully seek for the truth in all things, and 
having done so, he would speak to them with absolute 
fearlessness and frankness. 


The Rey, Professor DRUMMOND then delivered the 
charge to the newly-inducted minister. He set forth 
the true ideal of a Christian Church, but pointed out 
that that ideal had never yet been adequately realised in 
actual life, and that the Church had never yet been 
truly Christian. In maintaining freedom for them- 
selves, he said, they must respect the freedom of others. 
Instead of condemning one another, they ought to love 
one another. Not within the limits of any school could 
they discern the fulness of Christ. That fulness was 
not yet exhausted, and they might look in faith for new 
developments. The Church, however divided by arti- 
ficial separations, was a vast living organism, branching 
out in various directions, discharging diverse functions, 
but informed by a common love, and slowly growing 
towards the divine perfection. : 


The Rey. CHAS. WICKSTEED afterwards delivered 
the charge to the congregation, urging upon them to 
give their minister all the support and encouragement 
in their power. Referring to the different organisa- 
tions in connection with the church, he said their new 
minister would find a copious and healthy machinery 
in existence for carrying on good works. 


The anthem from Mendelssohn’s £/ijah, ‘‘He that 
watching over Israel slumbers not, nor sleeps,”’ was sung 
by the choir in a highly effective style, as were also a 
number of beautiful hymns appropriate to the occasion. 

The service was closed with prayer and the benedic- 
tion pronounced by the Rev. W. GASKELL, 


CONGREGATIONAL SOIREE, 


In the evening a congregational soz7¢e was held in 
the schoolroom in connection with the church. There 
was a large assemblage. Mr. H. W. MEADE-KING 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were the 
the Revs. C. J. Perry, Professor Drummond, Charles 
Beard, B.A., Charles Wicksteed, B.A., W. Binns, J. 
Harwood, B.A., J.,E. Odgers, M.A., S. Fletcher 
Williams, J. Shannon, H. W. Hawkes, F. Summers, 
Raebiichety beacsO. ss Coe. by RiGee klssosao0lly, 
M.A., P. M. Higginson, M.A., D. Agate, B.A., Lloyd 
Jones, W. Carey Walters, David Scott, J. Towle 
Marriott, W. M. Ainsworth, George Beaumont, Thomas 
Jones, &c.; Councillor C. T. Bowring; Messrs. Francis 
Boult, F. H. Boult, Geo. Holt, Thomas Paget, 
J. H. Genn, Dr. Higginson, J. T. Ellerbeck, C. W. 
Jones, R. R. Meade-King, &c. After tea a part song 
was effectively sung by the choir. 


The CHAIRMAN then addressed the assemblage. He 
said they were not unfrequently told that the congrega- 
tional system that prevailed amongst them was apt to 
beget a spirit of cold isolation, and to deprive them of the 
comfort and strength which other religious bodies 
derived from a different system—namely, that system in 
which congregations were grouped together under the 
control and guidance of some common central authority, 
If that were the case, he should be ready to acknow- 
ledge that it was a fault in their system; but he ventured 
to think that the assembly he had the honour to address 
was in itself a sufficient answer to such allegation. 
(Applause.) There could be in the life of a congrega- 
tion no event more important than the occasion which 
brought them together that night—namely to com- 
memorate the choice of a minister, and to express their 
warmest welcome to the object of that choice—Mr. C, 
J. Perry. (Applause.) Claiming to be unfettered 
themselves, they steadfastly refused. to fetter their 
minister. They asked him no questions about his 
belief; they required from him no acceptance of any 
creed, short or long, but, in calm faith in the principle 
of freedom that they loved, they warmly welcomed him 
to take his place amongst them as their leader in their 
quest after a high spiritual life. (Applause.) 

Mr. Francis Boult, Councillor Bowring, and Mr. 
S. Bulley having briefly addressed the meeting, and 
given a kindly welcome to the new minister, 

The Rev. Mr. PERRY, in a few words of excellent 
tone, thanked the friends for their very hearty greeting, 


and the members of the congregation for the kindness 
they had shown him since he came amongst them. 

The Revs. C. Wicksteed, C. Walters, Lloyd Jones, 
and W. M. Ainsworth, having very briefly addressed 
the assemblage on behalf of the ministers, far and near, 
who had conducted the services in the church during 
the interregnum, 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD added a friendly word of 
greeting to Mr. Perry, remarking that the congregation 
he represented that evening and the Hope-street con- 
gregation had been bound together for more than a 
century and a half by very close ties. He trusted that 
during the eleven years he had been minister of Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel nothing had occurred to impair the 
sacredness of the traditions which had been handed 
down from generation to generation. (Applause.) 

After some remarks from the Rey. W. Binns, Mr. 
Geo. Holt, and Mr. J. F. Robinson, a vote of thanks 
was awarded to the choir, who had given part songs at 
intervals, and to Mr. Bradley Pass and the ladies who 
had so tastefully decorated the room. 

The proceedings shortly afterwards terminated. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


SHEFFIELD DISTRICT TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 

THERE was at Rotherham, on Wednesday, Sept. 26, 
a numerously attended and interesting gathering of the 
ministers, superintendents, and teachers of Upper 
Chapel, Upperthorpe, Rotherham, and Stannington 
Sunday schools. Tea was provided in the Hollies 
schoolroom, and was followed by an excellent meeting, 
presided over by Rev. Wm. Blazeby. The subject for 
discussion, ‘‘ How to Increase the Usefulness of our 
Sunday Schools,” was introduced by the Rev. Wm. 
Birks, in an able and exhaustive paper, in which he 
gave the result of his thirty years’ experience of Sunday 
schools, and suggested many ways of making them 
happier, more attractive, more interesting, and more 
useful. The subject was earnestly taken up by the 
Revs. Eli Fay, G. Knight, W. Blazeby, and many of 
the teachers present. Votes of thanks to the reader of 
the paper and to the Chairman brought to a close what 
all felt to be a good and profitable meeting. This, the 
second associated meeting of Sunday-school workers in 
the Sheffield district, originated in one convened in 
November last, at the Upper Chapel schoolroom. By 
kind invitation of the Rey. Eli Fay and his band of 
teachers, the district ministers and those interested in 
Sunday-school work, met, took tea together, and in 
pleasant social conclave passed the following resolu- 
tions:—1, That an association be formed of the 
ministers, teachers, and friends of Upper Chapel, 
Upperthorpe, Stannington, and Rotherham Sunday 
schools. 2. That the Association meet twice a year, 
in the last week of July and January, summer meetings 
to be held at Rotherham or Stannington; winter meetings 
at Upper Chapel or Upperthorpe. 3. That a paper or 
address be given by one of the ministers or teachers at 
each meeting. 4. That a subscription of 5s. yearly 
from each school be paid to the funds ofthe Association. 
5. That the permanent officers be a secretary (the Rev. 
W. Birks) and treasurer (Mr. J. Barnes.) 6. That the 
president of the meeting be elected by the teachers of 
the school at the place where each meeting is held. 


NovTicr.—Our friends would oblige if they would 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are coni- 
pelled to cut them down. 

COLNE: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—The annual 
sermons in aid of the Sunday school were preached on 
Sunday last in the Cloth Hall to good congregations, 
by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool. The 
collections amounted to £5. 14s. 8d. The hymns and 
anthems were very tastefully sung by the excellent 
choir that has been formed. The building of the chapel 
is being satisfactorily proceeded with, and the friends 
hope that before the year is out they may be enabled to 
retire from the Cloth Hall, and conduct the services in 
the new schoolroom—a change which will be greatly 
conducive to the comfort of worship. 

DUNFERMLINE.—Mrs. Soule continued her mission 
work on Sunday last. The weather was most unfavour- 
able—cold and wet—and she found only ten persons at 
the forenoon service. In the evening, at the service, 
the number present was calculated to be 250; the results 
are therefore, on the whole, encouraging. A grant of 
Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, hymn-books has been 
made by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
The books appear to be very well liked. 

DEwsBuRY.—On September 24th, a meeting of this 
congregation was held to give a welcome to the Rev. 
David Scott, More than a hundred persons were pre- 


sent at tea, after which Mr. Chas. E. Wiirtzburg 
presided. There were present the Revs. Goodwyn 
Barmby, Wm. Blazeby, B.A., Dendy Agate, B.A., 
J. Fraser, F. E. Millson, S. Dunbar, R. Wilkinson; 
Messrs. Geo. Buckton, R. Robipson, H. J. Marton, 


and 6thers. On behalfof the congregation the welcome 


was given by Mr. J. W. Connon. On behalf of the 
ministers of the district the Revs. R. Wilkinson, 
Goodwyn Barmby, W. Blazeby, F. E, Millson, and 
S. Dunbar expressed their good wishes and hopes for 


the success of Mr. Scott’s ministry, to which Mr, Scott 
responded, expressing a desire that they might so work 
together as to make themselves a name and a power in 
the town. We regret that the report came to hand too 
late to be used in full, 

FRENCHAY.—The usual harvest thanksgiving services 
were held in the Old Chapel on Sunday, Sept. 22nd, 
when the building was nicely decorated with floral 
wreaths and festoons. On the 23rd a tea meeting was 
held, followed by a public meeting, when addresses 
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were given by the Rey. A. N. Blatchford, of Bristol, 
and other friends. The choir of Lewins Mead Chapel, 
augmented by part of Oakfield Road choir, gave a 
selection of sacred music, which was greatly enjoyed 
by a large number of friends. 

Griascow.—The Rev. Dr. M‘Collester, of America, 
preached for the Universalists on Sunday last, morning 
and evening. 

GLossop.—Last week the congregation erected a 
neat marble tablet in their chapel in Fitzallan-street, at 
acost of upwards of £20, on which is the following 
inscription :—‘‘ In remembrance of the Rev. Frederick 
Ashton, M.A., minister of this chapel from its opening 
on June 12th, 1875, to his death on April 16th, 1878. 
This tablet was erected by the congregation, which was 
largely the offspring of his untiring labours, and which 
held him in unspeakable love and honour for his Christ- 
like life and self-forgetful devotion to their service.” 

LiverrooL : BEAUFORT™- STREET.— On _ Friday 
evening, September 27th, a farewell tea-meeting to the 
Rev. John Shannon was held. Mr. Shannon has been 
senior minister here for upwards of thirteen years, and 
for the present, through ill-health, is retiring from the 
ministry. Mr. J. F. Robinson presided, and a pre- 
sentation of a silver cruet-frame to Mr. Shannon on 
behalf of the congregation, &c., as a slight token of 
respect, was made. The meeting was addressed by the 
Revs. C. Wicksteed, B.A., C. Beard, B.A., J. Shannon, 
F. Summers, and George Holt, Esq., &c. On Sunday 
evening, Mr. Shannon preached his farewell sermon. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, B.A., of Manchester 
New College, London, son of the Rev. James C. Street, 
of Belfast, has taken the degree of Master in Arts, with 
second-class honours in History, English, and Political 
Economy, at the recent examinations in connection with 
the Queen’s University in Ireland, Dublin Castle. 

MANCHESTER: LOWER MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS.— 
The opening meeting of the session 1878-9 in connection 
with the Mutual Improvement Society Science Classes, 
was held on Saturday evening last when the prizes and 
certificates, gained in the recent examinations by the: 
students, were distributed. The Rey. S. A. Steinthal 
presided, and there was a large attendance of pupils and 
friends. The annual report showed that the schools had 
fully maintained the position they had occupied in edu- 
cational work during the past year. In _ the science 
and art examinations, held in May last, 52 pupils were 
presented in science, and 10 inart. Of the former 34 
passed—2g in the elementary stage and 5 in the advanced, 
and of the latter five passed, and an equal number failed. 
In the examination in connection with the Union of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, ten first class 
certificates were gained, together with four of the second 
class, and the class examinations were equally satisfactory. 
The Goverment examinations of the boys’ and girls’ 
evening classes took place in April, there being presented 
49 boys out of 54 qualified for examination, and 19 girls 
out of 20. Of the former, 49 passed in reading, 43 in 
writing, and 37 in arithmetic; of the latter, 17, 12, and 
16 respectively. The Inspector reported that the results 
of the examinations were very satisfactory, a good pro- 
portion of the scholars being in the upper standards.— 
After an address by the chairman, Miss Lydia Becker 
distributed the prizes to the students, and spoke briefly 
in’encouragement of their endeavours to secure a good 
education. The meeting, which was enlivened with 
glees, given by the members of the school singing class, 
terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 

MANCHESTER: THE Rev. WM. GASKELL.—A 
special general meeting of the proprietors of the Portico 
Library and News Room was held at the institution in 
Mosley-street, on Thursday week, to consider the pro- 
priety of commemorating the soth anniversary of the 
Rev. W. Gaskell’s membership of the institution, and the 
30th anniversary of his chairmanship of the committee. 
Mr. W. H. Ord was voted into the chair, and, after he 
had reviewed Mr. Gaskell’s services, resolutions were 
passed appointing a committee to obtain subscriptions 
to be expended in procuring a portrait or bust of Mr. 
Gaskell, tobe placed in theinstitution. The meeting 
terminated with the customary vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

Matron.—A successful festival was held by the 
Unitarians and their friends at Malton on Thursday 
week. Inthe afternoon a public tea was held in the 
Temperance Hall, presided over by the following 
ladies: Mrs. W. S. Hall, Mrs. E. Hall, Mrs. T. 
Hudson, Mrs. R. Calvert, Mrs. Spiegelhalter, and 
Miss Hick. In the evening a musical and elocutionary 
entertainment was given in the chapel, and a fruit 
banquet in connection with it. The pretty little chapel 
was well filled. The Rev. J. Sutcliffe was in the chair, 
and said he considéred entertainments of this kind 
were decidedly in keeping with the time of year. At 
the conclusion of the programme Mr. E. Hall proposed 
a vote of thanks, which was carried, to those ladies and 
gentlemen who had so kindly given the fruit. 

MANSFIELD: OLD MEETING.—On Sunday last the 
anniversary services 6n behalf of the Sunday school, 
and in celebration of the harvest festival, were held. 
Sermons most appropriate to both occasions were 
preached by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, to 
large and attentive congregations, the chapel in the 
evening being crowded to overflowing. The deco- 
rations, upon which considerable care and trouble had 
been expended by the ladies of the congregation, were 
of fruit, flowers, corn, and evergreens, and though not 
profuse, were remarkably tasteful and elegant. The 
services throughout were of an exceedingly interesting 
and attractive character. On the following evening 
the congregation held its annual tea party in the Town 
Hall, when about 150 were present. The Rev. A. W. 
Worthington, the pastor, presided. He said that whilst 
members of other denominations often found their 
opinions opposed to their feelings, and their heads to 

. their hearts, with Unitarians the head and heart could 


always go concurrently. He hoped the usual classes 
would be carried on during the approaching winter ; 
and in addition it would give him much pleasure to see 
established a weekly meeting for amusement, and also 
to throw open the schoolroom on Sunday evenings for 
a social gathering of the poorer classes, as suggested in 
last week’s Zevald. The Rev. J. Page Hopps delivered 
an address, which was enthusiastically applauded. An 
address was also given by the Rey. C. D. Badland, of 
Derby, and the proceedings were pleasantly enlivened 
by selections of vocal and instrumental music by the 
choir and friends. [We much regret that we are not 
able to give a longer report of this meeting. ] 

OLDHAM.—On Sunday evening last, the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A., preached a sermon on the discussion which 
has lately taken place at Nottingham. During the 
course of the sermon, he said public discussion was 
one of the most unsatisfactory methods which could be 
invented for the decision of recondile political or 
religious subjects. Often the object was not whether 
the disputants could convince one another, but each 
tried to beat or appear to beat his opponent in argu- 
ment in the estimation of the audience. Recondite 
questions were not settled by one discussion, one 
sermon, or one lecture; it took weeks and years to 
settle some difficult problems, even when they were 
within scope of human intelligence. 

ROCHDALE: CLOVER-STREET.—On Sunday last the 
Sunday-school anniversary sermons were preached in 
the Unitarian Chapel, Clover-street, Rochdale, after- 
noon and evening, by the Rev. Wm: Gaskell, M.A., of 
Manchester. In the morning an address to parents, 
teachers, and scholars was delivered by the Rey. Joseph 
Freeston, of Blackley. Mr. H. Hawkins, of Southport, 
presided at the organ, and about sixty of the female 
portion of the scholars had been specially trained as 
singers for the occasion by Mr. James Hill, who con- 
ducted them, and was assisted by an efficient choir. As 
usual on the school anniversary day, the chapel was 
completely crowded, and both the singing and the 
services gave great satisfaction, and notwithstanding 
the depressed state of the times the collections for the 
day amounted to the unprecedented sum of £48. 6.614d., 
which shows that the people of Rochdale, by their 
pecuniary contributions to the cause of Sunday-school 
education are not found wanting when required. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—On Sunday last the annual 
sermons were preached by the Rey, Robert Spears, and 
on Monday a meeting was held to welcome the Rev. 
Wm. Stoddart, B.A. The report came to hand just as 
we were going to press, and we can only say that Mr. 
Robson presided, and Mr. Bell, the Revs. A. Payne, 
Dendy Agate, Robert Spears, Councillor Walton, Mr. 
Hall, Mr. Talintyre, and Mr. Freund addressed the 
meeting. Mr. Stoddart accepted their cordial welcomes, 
and the meeting was closed with prayer. 

SUNDERLAND.—On Sunday, 22nd inst, sermons were 
preached in connection with the Sunday-school anni- 
versary, in the Unitarian Church, by the Rey. C. H. 
Wellbeloved, of York. The congregations were 
numerous, and the discourses listened to with very deep 
interest. On Monday the 23rd inst., the teachers and 
friends took tea together, after which a meeting was 
held. The Rev. Wm. Elliott presided, and addresses 
were delivered by Revs. C. H. Wellbeloved, Alfd. 
Payne (Newcastle), R. C. Smith (South Shields), and 
Messrs. James Watson (Newcastle), Geo. Lucas (Sunder- 
land), Mr. Fothergill, Street, Macnab, Brown, and 
Hemsley. The proceedings were varied by several 
pieces of music, given by Mrs. Beckwith, Miss Mary 
Metcalf, Miss Mary Greenfields, Miss M. Hemsley, 
Mr. Gowdy, and Mr. Thos. Manning. The occasion 
was rendered specially interesting by the chapel being 
decorated with plants and flowers, liberally contributed 
by members and friends of the congregation.—On Sun- 
day evening last the Rev. W. Elliott delivered the first 
of two lectures on the controversy touching the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, with special reference to the 
severance of the Rev. W. Impey’s connection with the 
Wesleyan body. The chapel was most inconveniently 
crowded. The rey. gentleman denounced the doctrine 
as a horrible superstition, contrary to our common sense 
and common humanity, and having no warrant in Holy 
Writ. 

YEOVIL.—On Sunday, September 22nd, a harvest 
thanksgiving service was held in the Vicarage-street 
Chapel. The preacher was Mr. H. E. Bunce, of 
Frome, his text for the morning being from Psalm Ixv., 
II, and in the evening Matt. vi., 30. The congregation 
in the evening was especially good. The fruit, floral, 
and vegetable decorations were exceedingly profuse, 
arranged with remarkable taste, and called forth joyous 
exclamations from all who: attended the services. A 
long table across the chapel groaned beneath its choice 
burden, a table under the reading-desk supported some 
choice hothouse plants, a festoon of flowers, grapes, &c., 
was suspended from the pulpit to the body of the 
building. The organ was gracefully trimmed with 
wheat and flowers. Various crosses and devices of 
anchor and heart hung on the walls. Altogether the 
services were a pleasing success. 

TROWBRIDGE.—The Sunday school festival was held 
on Sunday last, and was as successful as on any former 
occasion. The recently appointed pastor, the Rev. 
John Felstead, preached the sermons. The morning 
discourse was avout children from Mark x., 3-16, and 
the evening one to children from Hebrews iil., 15. At 
the conclusion of the evening service twelve Bibles were 
presented to as many children—eight girls and four 
boys—in the Sunday school. The collections amounted 
to rather more than £20. 

WALSALL.—The New Liturgy, ‘‘ Prayers and Minis- 
tries for Public Worship,” was used at the Unitarian 
Free Church, Walsall, for the first time on Sunday 
morning last. The service taken was the fourth—Duty. 
It has been adapted to music by Mr. James Anderson, 


———— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


il 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for pudlicatzon. No letter should be more 
than half a column. 


J. W. C.—In type. 


Several paragraphs stand over a 
week, 


THE ‘CONFESSION OF FAITH.” 


To the E-ditors.—Thank you for inserting my letter. 
Now allow me to say that I must not let my offer stand 
beyond October 7th. It may interest some of your 
readers to know that of the present and previous editions 
(old and new) we have sent out about 400,000 copies.— 
Heartily yours, J. Pace Hopps. 

Leicester. 


UNITARIAN HOSPITALITY. 


To the L£ditors—Having previously lived many 
years in London, and having at times yisited other 
places of worship besides the one I generally attended, 
I can bear testimony to having received the greatest 
kindness and courtesy from our friends at other Uni- 
tarian chapels. I cannot say so much for the orthodox. 
For instance, I and my wife went into a church ina 
country place, there not being a chapel of our connexion. 
The service had commenced; the pew-opener showed us 
into a pew in which was a gentleman of Dombey aspect. 
When we had taken our seats he bent stiffly down and 
said, ‘‘If the party comes you will have to go out.” 
Instead of waiting for the party we immediately walked 
out of the church. J. S. MayNnarD. 

Oxford, Sept. 30, 1878. 


A MISSION FOR OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors.—1 am sure we have many good ideas 
that, were they perseveringly applied, would become 
useful realities; but because of our want of perseverance 
they drop and are lost. But I do not think to make’ 
your readers believe that a mission for our Sunday 
schools is a good thing by mere assertion. My desire is 
that the question should receive the consideration that 
it so well merits. 

I believe that it is practicable and would lead to 
good issues, therefore I write once more about it. 
Why cannot our schools have their home mission fund 
as well as other Sunday schools? Why cannot our 
scholars point with their fingers to this stately 
church and that towering spire and say with pride, ‘‘ I 
helped to build that: 027 school sent so many pounds?” 
Will some of the district associations see to this ?>—I am, 
yours truly, W. R. SHANKS. 

Stockport. 


er 


COMING WEEK. .- 


LONDON: Unity Cuurcn, Istincron.—On Friday, Oct. 11, 
a service of praise and prayer, at 8 p.m. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Sunday, annual sermons of the 
Northumberland and Durham Association, by Rey. Wm. Henry 
Channing. Monday, soirée at 5 30. 7 

PADIHAM.—On Sunday, school sermons, by the Rev. H. W.. 
Crosskey, at 10 30, 2 30, and 6 o'clock. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


Hirth. 


. 
KNIGHT.—On the 28th ult., at Westbourne Road, Sheffield, — 
the wife of the Rev. Geo. Knight, of twins. 
> 


Marriage. 
DREW—ASHWORTH.— On the 26th ult., at the Unitarian 

ae Newchurch, by the Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., assisted — 
by the Rev. A. Lazenby, Alexander, eldest son of Alexander 

~ Drew, Esq., Blairmore, Argyleshire, to Alice, eldest daughter 

of Edward Ashworth, Esq., J.P., Staghills, Rossendale. 


<a - oe 

Deaths. ini: 

GUNDRY.—On the 22nd ult., at Bridport, Mr. Benjamin 
Pearkes Gundry, aged 57 years. . 

_ Newcastle. 


STEPHENS.—On the 1st inst., at 74, Stoke 
Staffordshire, William Stephens, sen., aged 49 years. — 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANC 
HOTEL, 37, Queen's Square, Bloomsbury. Beds 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. aarti. = : 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize ] 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY. invents 1 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crut 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manc 


PAPERHANGINGS., wit 


at: 

F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have z 
extensive variety of the newest 
at moderate prices. Large buy 
Small lots, sufficient for 
reduced prices. 3 


2 


Wuotesa EV 
93, BRIDGE STREET, | 


Borpers, DECORATION: 


Printed for the Proprietors 
River-street Eccles New 
Printing Office, 
and Publis 
said, in said Parish Ma 

‘Smart and Allen, 2, d 

Friday, October 4,'1878. 
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EDITED BY 


Deny, 


REV, JAMES BLACK, M.A, & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


RRILDAYnOG L@ BER 11, 1878: 
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Price 1d. 
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CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.. 6d. a line. 
5d, a line. 

+ +.+.25 per cent. 
+ eeee+-50 per cent, 
Ree sais teks, OF Od. 
a uniform charge 


Ten lines and under.... 
After the first ten lines 2.2... 0.05 see cece 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of.. 


» 13 ” 
aSARRMENN TeTaN rie rreveale nee see etnias s ectsievs sien cle signe 
ps insertions of ‘‘ Births” or “‘ Marriages’ 
of 1s. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. Joun PHuILuips, 20, 
Cannon-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and _ business 
communications should be addressed. 


HE Rev. A. BUCKLEY, Elland, is open 
to SUPPLY VACANT and other PULPITS. 


HEPTON MALLET.—The PULPIT of 

Cowl-street Chapel, Shepton Mallet, will be VACANT 

_after the 29th of the present month.—Applications to be addréssed 
to F. Showering, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, October 13th, Rev. DAVID 

SCOTT, of Dewsbury. Subjects: Morning (10 45), ‘‘ Dead 
Works.” Evening (7), ‘‘ The Dignity of Human Nature.” 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH.—On Sunday evening next, the Rev. J. T. 

MARRIOTT will Lecture on “Money; what is it for?” Offer- 
tory. Free Seats. 


LACKLEY.—The HARVEST SERMONS 

will be preached on Sunday, October 13th, by the Rev. 

JAMES Mc.CONNOCHIE, of Sale. Morning service at rr, 

evening 6 30. There will bea CHILDREN’S FLORAL SER- 

VICE, conducted by the Rev. J. FREESTON, in the afternoon, 
at 2 30. 


Pek Ole. bAN KS, St REE 7. — 
On Sunday next, October 13th, the Rev. A. B. CAMM will 
preach. Morning (x0 45), “Guidance and Self-reliance in the 
Crises of Life.” Evening (6 30), ‘‘The Horus Myth—the 
Egyptian Saviour.” 
nm Wednesday, October 16th, a RECOGNITION TEA 
MEETING. J. S. DUCKWORTH, Esq., Mayor of Bury, 
will preside. The following gemtlemen will take part in the 
roceedings: Revs. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., J. Black, M.A., H.S. 
olly, M.A., W. M. Ainsworth, J. G. Evans, Noah Green, and 
O. E. Heys, Esq. Tickets, 1s. each. 


SOCIAL MEETING of the Members and 


Friends of the London District Unitarian Society will be 
held on Wednesday Evening, October 16th, in the Schoolroom of 
the Hackney Chapel. ‘Tea at 7 o'clock, and the chair to be taken 
at 7 45 by the Rev. J. T. WHITEHEAD, when a paper will be 
xead by the Rey. T. W. FRECKELTON—subject: “The Ques- 
tion of Liturgy in Public Worship.” Tickets, sixpence each, to 
be obtained of any member of the committee. 


AMWORTH.—The UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL will be RE-OPENED by the Rev. D. 
MAGINNIS, of Stourbridge, on Sunday, the 2oth inst., after 
considerable repairs, consisting of new roef and introduction of 
gas. Services at 11 a.m. and 6 co) ga 
Subscriptions im aid of the fund for the above, and for special 
efforts for the revival of the cause, will be thankfully received by 
the treasurer, Mr. John Lakin, Freazelev, near Tamworth. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The SECOND MEETING of the Session will be held in the 
Domestic Mission Schoolroom, Embden-street, Hulme, on Sunday 
afternoon, 20th October, when Mr. JOHN H. JONES will read 
a paper. Subject: “The sunday School of the Future.” ‘Tea at 
four: 4d. each. The chair will be taken by the Rev. J. T. 
MARRIOTT, president. Friends are invited. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE will be held on 
Saturday, 23rd Nov., in the Memorial Hall. 

24, speare-street, WM. H. MELLOR, 

rdwick. Hon. Sec. 


” ” 


TRANGEWAYS: NEW BRIDGE STREET 
BAND OF HOPE.—HALF-YEARLY FESTIVAL, 
Saturday, October 19. ADDRESS bythe Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS. Teaats5 30: tickets6d.each. Music, recitations, &c. 


Ree eC Hy Rooms leAeNGe Gor WU) Ri Get, 
COLNE. 

The above Church, which has been recently established, and 
which promises soon to become a strong society, has hitherto met 
for worship in the Cloth Hall, and the committee now earnestiy 
appeal to the Unitarian public for help in the erection of their 
New Chapeland School Building in Stanley-street. The estimated 
cost is £2,000. 


Subscriptions already advertised.. 41,482. 18s. £s. d. 
John Armitage; Sheffield 5 i\ceictaceieticsicemsieislals'eleioie os bo LOO 
Bury— 
IRIGRAS ELOLE Giatae salenteeit ehinsate seule t hiwinavedisi ss. OOLO! O 
(WH). ELQIG AG vos eeuten cae eneideuentsaaes weiie sles sie T2eS 10 
PIMOS MELOLUM etree nereiateite ele iaarea italics encima asaleerei. ae. ai 10 
IMirsWIR Gis Kawa. shares seesine Netitactdaani sidetce cect ki ar: 10 
INuGtal le ViaSsiaers tare ichetote waste aieigtve nisiausfeheo*sieteteeteieaniys My Ge, OO 
UNGELAI, MNIGMGAS tut Se sere whale ier ce decsssanranrcce eine sO. Oo 
LOL aPAmnes rant ctcamsotenty ssomaise cease sisicieieetssciccsca, © Olas. Ol 
Tetland: Mhomasw.n, eG: cociee cartsiiesin= See tocressmne CoS 0 


Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 
fully received by 

Rev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 

Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 

Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer, 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 

Rev. C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 

Rev. D. Walmsley, Manchester Road, Bury. 

Rev. W. C. Squier, Whitefield, near Manchester, 

Rev. H. S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 


AROLD VILLA SCHOOL, HORSHAM. 
The Rey. T. W. Scott has VACANCIES for a Few Addi- 
tional PUPILS.—Terms on application. 


RE OROR Say EL OFWs) Ere ONIU TS. © RID), 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS will RE-OPEN her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


DUCATION IN. GERMAN Y.— 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


OUNTL VERNON SRIGH SCHOOL 
NIT Oer or) eos \G, EL AS Mies 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. ‘The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on September 23rd, 1878. 
on application. 


URSE Wanted for Four Children under eight. 
Apply, in the first instance, by letter, to Mrs. Walton 
Gillibrand, Bowdon, Cheshire 


Prospectus 


Young Swiss Lady wishes for a Situation as 

GOVERNESS in a Unitarian family in London or the 
South of England: pupils over twelve years of age preferred: 
ten years’ experience: excellent testimonials.—Address Miss 
M. Y., Helvetia House, 15, Powis Square, Bayswater, London. 


4 Ps ANNUAL MEETING of the NORTH 

MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, will be held at Sheffield on Monday and Tues- 
day, October 21st and 22nd. , 


in the Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street. Paper on ‘‘ Church Exten- 
Sion fn large towns,” by Rev. G. KNIGHT. at 
On Tuesday, DELEGATES’ MEETING at s0a.m. Service 
U pel, conducted by Rev. C. D. B AND, 


Brist 
ANNUAL MEETING at 2 30 p.m. 
Rev. ELI FAY, of Sheffield. 


prree Sheela 

ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIA FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.— 

M will be held in CROSS STREET 

November 6th, 1878, 

Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 

.A., and SADLER. 
S.'T. POYNTING, } Hon. 


mi MS JOHN DENDY, Junr., J Secs. 


2 | “HE CAUSES of Life, Structure, and Species. 
By the Rev. Edward C. Towne, B.A. 70 pp.; 1s., post 

free. An Announcement of New Biological Discoveries. Tubbs 

and Brook, Manchester; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


ARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIO- 

GRAPHY. With Memorials by M. W. CHAPMAN. 

3 vols. Illustrated with PORTRAITS and VIEWS. New and 

uncut, cloth extra, ros. 6d.; published at £1. 12s. Only a few 

copies for sale at this price.—Apply to HENRY YOUNG, 12, 
South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


Now ready, for October, No. 34 of 
Y 0. Dew r D MP Shs 
Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 
Contents: Ida Mayhew, chaps. xiii: and xiv.—Little Acts of 
indness—A Fable—Amon the Pariridges—Steering Home— 
The Rain Tree—God is Love—The Adventures of Whisky and 


Us mae gie’s Plea—Puzzle Bag, &c. 
Pde; eed y the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE: 

24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Rev 
FRANK WALTERS, ro, Corunna-street, Glasgow. 


. 


Now Ready, Price 4d., No. V. of 

EACHERS’ NOTES: containirg Hints for 

the Elder Boys; Lessons on the Title Page and Table of 

Contents of an English Bible; Moral Lessons from Common 

Things; A Piece of Chalk; A Piece of White Coral; The Hand; 
Sleep; A Leaf, &c. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 

Strand, W.C. 


HE NEW LITURGY.—PRAYERS and 
MINISTRIES for PUBLIC WORSHIP in SIX 
SERVICES. Selected and arranged by PETER DEAN. €vo, 
cloth limp, 32pp. Walsall: James ANDERSON, 2, Sandwvell- 
street. Sixpence, post free. 


Just published. 
OHN SEARCHMAN’S LANTERN; or, a 


Guide to the Bible, Testament, and Al Koran, being an 
impartial attempt to investigate the Trinity and Unity of God, 
with passages referring to the legal, moral, and Scriptural sanction 
of Polygamy. Price 1s., post free, from A. B. Lownds, Victoria- 
street, Tunstall, Staffordshire. 


Just Published, Price One Penny, 
HE BASIS OF RELIGION AND MORALS 
By WM. WHITWORTH, 
Author of the ‘‘ Book of Natural Laws.” 

Published by Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London House Yard, 
Paternoster Row, London. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market- 
street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester. 

6 VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS!” 
And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 

lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 

with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price gd. 
Publishers: S. W. PArTRIDGE & Co., London. 

*,* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 

Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 

25 BOOKS For ies. 6d. 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, ‘‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. 


, — 
Tenth edition, with six new chapters, 


de DASA ONO OND Mey SSO ie 
A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 
By Witiram R. ALGER. 
And a complete Bibliography of the subject, by Ezra Anpor, 
librarian of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price Ten Shillings. 

This work will be forwarded to any address at the price above 
named carriage free, or the usual discount will be allowed to 
purchasers in the Bookroom of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.—Address Mr. Henry, Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Nore.—In the Press, and will shortly be issued by the Associa- 
tion, The Prophets and their Interpreters. -By Dr. G. Vance 
Smith. Price Sixpence. 


HEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND 
LIBRARY. 
Volumes for 1878. Three Volumes for 21s. 
Just Published. 
rt, BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the third 
German edition. Edited by the Rey. Allan Menzies. 
Volume I. i 
2. HAUSRATH’S HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES. Translated by the Rev. C. T. Poynting. 
Volume I. shortly. : <i 
3. EWALD’S COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. Volume III. shortly. : 
New Subscribers may have the previous Volumes at subscribers’ 
price, viz., 7s., instead of 1os. 6d. per volume. a 
KEIM’S LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARA. Volume IV, is in 
the press, and will form the first volume for 1879. 

*.* A list of the contents of the first five years may be had on 
application. 15 vols., 8vo, published at £7. 17s. 6d. to Subscribers 
for £5. 5s. 

Wi.tiAMs and Norcate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


BRIGHTON.— Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


BLACKPOOL. CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. ‘ 

Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


{Saas MOSLEY-STREET, SCHOOLS. 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to8 30, FIVE PER CENT 
INTEREST ON LOANS. 

Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 
PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN, 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 

About. £75,000 has been promised towards 
the fund required for endowing a bishopric for 
Liverpool. 

The Governing Body of the Wesley College, 
Sheffield, have resolved, by a majority of 36, 
to continue the use of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England in their services. 

It is stated that Professor Leone Levi 
estimates that out of every pound of taxation 
contributed by the working man to the National 
Exchequer, 13s. 5d. comes from alcoholic 
liquors and tobacco. 

The Irish Church is said to be barely holding 
its own in consequence of the bad state of 
business this year, the number of working clergy 
being reduced, and arrears of assessment 
having increased. With a good harvest, it is 
however hoped that the financial condition will 
improve. 

At Yeovil, Mr. Samuel Morley,M.P., said 
that some action was necessary to put an end 
to public-house legislation, and that if working 
men would decide in their own houses, instead 
of in public-houses, who they would send to 
represent them in Parliament, they would fare 

better than they now did. 


Well-merited honour has been done to the 
Mayor of Manchester (Alderman Grundy) in 
his being requested to accept nomination for 
the may oralty for a second term of office. It 
is, we believe, an unprecedented cirmumstance 
that the requisition was signed by 63 out of 64 
members of the Council, one member being 
absent through illness. 

The Archbishop of York, having been criti- 
cised by the Ztmes for speaking at Barrow of 
“‘a paroxysm of building churches,” says if that 
expression be irreverent what becomes of ae 
“naroxysm of love and of good works” i 
Hebrews x., 24, veiled from the English se 
by the paraphrase “provoking one another.” 
It could not be said that a “paroxysm of 
good works” was laudable, anda “paroxysm of 
building churches” unmentionable. 

The Peace Congress at Paris was of a cos- 
mopolitan character. There is no country 
where the arguments against gigantic armaments 
ought to have greater weight than in France. 
Next year its Legislature will,be invited to vote 
the enormous sum of twenty-two millions 
sterling for the military establishment alone. 
The active army of France, with its reserve and 
its disposable men, consists of no less than 
2,080,000 troops, and the permanent army of 
480,000 men. ‘These are very sad facts, and 
will ere long be so regarded by Frenchmen. 

The Bishop of Chichester in delivering his 
triennial charge on Tuesday, referred to the 
recent perversions to Rome of several of his 
srighton clergy. From one church alone five 
clergymen had lately passed over to Rome, 
and they had to the utmost of their power 
leavened all they could influence with Romish 
doctrine. Such defections betrayed inward 
unsoundness and unsettlement, and they asked 
with fear, ‘‘Who shall be the next to forsake 
our communion?” The path towards Rome 
had been smoothed for their converts by ex- 
excessive and_ illegal ritual. Did the Bishop 
when at Middleton never toy with “ illegal 
ritual?” 

The resolution of the Manchester Town 
Council to throw open the Free Libraries on 
Sundays has been in operation four weeks, and 
already the average number of visitors on those 
days is greater in proportion than the average 
attendance during the week. The returns in 
respect to the branch-rooms for the first three 
Sundays show that altogether 8,142 persons 
availed themselves of this new privilege; but 
the total issue of books only reached the 
comparatively small figure of 1,665, the chief 
attractions to visitors being apparently the 
newspapers and publications on the stands and 
tables. There are no means of ascertaining the 
status of the visitors to the branch rooms; but 
inquiries made in the Reference Library show 
that the persons who use that institution on 
the Sundays belong principally to the artisan 
class. 


The announcement of the intention of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to confer degrees 
upon whomsoever he will, is not so modest a 
proposal as it may appear to be at first sight. 
Dr Tait is about to revive a long disused 
prerogative. The power. of granting degrees 
at will was exercised in pre-Reformation days by 
the Bishops of Canterbury as Papal Legates, 
and this power was not interfered with by 
Henry VIII. Since then archbishops have 
but rarely exercised their power, and when they 
have done so, their degrees have been simply 
regarded as practically worthless. Dr. Tait, 
however, aims to confer degrees as though he 
were a University. He will make doctors of 
those who cannot otherwise gain a degree; 
but he requires an examination of candidates 
for the degree of “M.A.” “Anyone,” we are 
told, ““may become a candidate who can pro- 
duce testimonials of good character, a certificate 
of baptism, and a recommendation from the 
Bishop of the diocese in which he resides,” the 
italicised words being intended, of course, to 
exclude Dissenters. The standard of learning 
is to be very low; candidates must have some 
knowledge of the English language and litera- 
ture, but Latin and Greek will not be essential. 
The object evidently is to give degrees to young 
curates and parish priests who could not earn 
them. 


OUTSPOKENNESS IN RELIGIOUS 
LIFE.* 
REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Seeing, then, that we have such hope, we use great plainness 
of speech.—2 Cor,, iii., 12. 


BRETHREN, my subject is our need of more 
simple, outspoken religious life. I think this 
is the special need of liberal Christianity to-day. 
In all the larger and outward aspects of religion, 
as we stand facing the great needs and ques- 
tions of the time, our liberal churches hold a 
strong position, their thought is fearless and 
clear, and their word is firm, direct, and— 
listened to. But we must be conscious that 
we have no similar fulness and heartiness of 
utterance on the smaller, inner, more personal 
side of religion. This is about our weakest 
side to-day. The high thoughts of our faith 
want “reducing to lower terms;’ they want 
bringing to bear not only on the lofty problems 
of science and philosophy, but on the daily 
needs and cares of struggling, sorrowing, 
tempted men and women; they want shaping 
not only into the great utterances of pulpit and 
press, but into something of an altogether 
plainer speech, into the language of common 
life, into the happy tones of household piety, 
into the frank utterance of friend with friend. 

The function of religion is not accomplished 
when it has explained for us “the riddle of the 
painful earth,” or made us content to leave it 
unexplained ; when it has dissipated the ab- 
struse definitions of Athanasius or the gloomy 
decrees of Calvin; nor even when it has taught 
us that there is no real antagonism between 
science and faith, and that the hypothesis of 
evolution still involves the postulate of God. 
These, after all, are only the difficulties of the 
meditative few, and religion has in it to be the 
joy and life of all. The common people should 
hear it gladly ; it should be not only the lamp 
of studious hours, but the wholesome daylight 
of busy life. It should dwell with us in the 
world’s common level, and go with us in its 
common round. It should mingle with our 
daily life as ‘‘a spirit of power, and of love, 
and*of a sound mind.” It should be an under- 
tone of happy praise and trust rippling among 
our manifold occupations, and near enough to 
the surface to break out now and then into 
articulate melody. It should be a homelike 
atmosphere in which the dear relationships of 
life should find a finer closeness and tenderness 
and purity. It should be a thought in which 
the old man and the little child may feel a 
common interest ; to the busy life 


A central fare subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation ; 


and to pain and sickness the music of “a low, 
contented song,” in which even the harsh 
discord of death shall pass as a suspended 


of the National 


~* From a Sermon preached at the openin; : 
uesday evening, 


Unitarian age Saratoga, N.Y., on 
September 17, 1878, 


harmony into the firm cadence of triumphant 
faith. All this is what religion should surely 
be in the midst of the longing, burdened, 
struggling life of man. 

But how is religion to be all this? It cannot 
be merely by being made the topic of sermons 
and lectures. It cannot be by mere public 
ministry at all. It will need much besides 
this—ministries of home, ministries of friend- 
ship, frank, unashamed speech between man 
and man. Here is where we are weak. Here 
is where I find the suggestiveness of Paul’s 
word: ‘ Seeing, then, that we have such hope, 
we use great plainness of speech.” We want 
so to feel the blessedness and value of our 
faith as to be lifted out of our miserable reserve, 
and learn to speak of it with more earnest 
freedom and simplicity. 

There are several directions in which we 
need to learn this greater “ plainness of speech” 
about religion. 

For one thing, we want it even in our 
preaching. I have said that our strength at 
present lies chiefly in our spoken word ; and 
yet even in this we do not manage to have that 
simplicity which such a faith as ours deserves. 
Nothing can be more simple than our faith! 
Faith in God as the great Heavenly Father, 
stopping at that and refusing to enter into the 
Trinitarian speculations about the inner myste- 
ries of His being; loving discipleship to the 
Christ of the gospels, without insisting on any 
special creed about his nature; the doing of 
one’s duty as the condition of acceptance ; an 
immortality of new and onward life, the very 
discipline of which is ordained in infinite love 
and has hope in it for all. Some think that it 
does not make more way just because it is so 
simple. The multitude love mystery, they say, 
and they point to the success of other churches 
whose systems, compared to ours, are a tangle 
of theological confusion. I am afraid the real 
explanation is very different. It is that though 
it is perfectly true that we have the simpler 
doctrines, it is the other churches that have 
the simpler preaching. 

I remember well the incident which first 
brought me sharply to book upon this matter. 
I was travelling by rail, a good many years ago, 
and was looking over a number of tracts and 
sermons that had recently been published in 
connection with one of our missionary efforts, 
when a_ thoughtful-looking man, who had 
noticed what I was doing, said to me in perfect 
good faith, “Sir, have you a tract to spare that 
would help a young friend of mine, who is 
very sad and anxious under the sense of sin?” 
Well, I thought that I had tracts for almost 
everything. I had a tract to prove that God 
was one and not three, and others against 
original sin and eternal punishment; I had a 
most convincing argument against offering 
prayer to Christ, and a common-sense view of 
the Bible, and some most eloquent statements 
of the essential harmony between religion and 
science, and in fact I had about every theo- 
logical aspect of our faith plentifully declared— 
and yet, as I turned these over, I was uncom- 
fortably conscious that none of them would 
have much help for a distressed and anxious 
soul, and I had finally to admit, with some 
hesitation, that I had not one suitable with me! 

The second direction in which we need more 
simple, outspoken religious life, is that of home. 
Fifty years ago Dr. Channing took as the title 
of one of his sermons, “ Unitarian Christianity 
Most Favourable to Piety.” How does that 
sound to-day in the light of the so- ir. 
disuse among Unitarians of the old o 


of home-piety? I know that the disuse of 
these does not necessarily imply that the spirit 
of religion is absent or feeble. I know that 
there are some who have no reli obser- 
vances at home; who have no family worship; 


who do not like the use of “grace” at meal 
times; who hardly ever say a word to their 
children about religion—and yet who at 
are sincerely religious. I remember: 
preacher visiting me years ago. 
went in and out with me among 
and in our school, and our services: n 
And when he parted. from me he sai 
had a curious experience this w 
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my own folks I have “always had a fear that 
there is rather more religion comes out than 
there is in; but here, I have kept feeling that 
there is more religion in than comes out.” I 
believe he was right; and of the two extremes, 
better this than the other. But still we carry 
this reserve altogether too far. If some people 
put reflectors round about their piety to make 
it show for more, that is no reason for our 
hiding ours under a bushel to keep it from 
showing at all. “Let your light shine,” was 
Christ’s word; and home is just one of those 
places where surely, if anywhere, it ought ‘to 
shine out with a sweet, natural openness. 


It was so with Puritanism in its best days. 
It was so on the inner side of the Lutheran 
Reformation. Look at the sweet home-life of 
early Christianity. And that early Christianity, 
with its simple rejoicing pieties, did but take 
up the best spirit of the old Hebrew household 
life. When Christ, as he took bread, “gave 
thanks,” the only did what he had been used to 
do from childhood; and, moreover, what, in 
some rude way—casting a morsel in the fire or 
on the fieer—the idol-worshippers of Greece, 
and Rome, and all ancient lands, had done 
from the wery childhood of the world. And 
so the heathens with their househald gods, and 
Abraham sacrificing at each camping-ground 
on his rude pile of stones, are but the ancient 
types of that piety of the Christian home 
which Burns describes in his ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” and which prompted Baxter’s noble 
saying, “Wherever I have a home, there God 
shall have an.altar.” 

I plead, therefore, for religion im the home, 
and not mexely for the spirit of it, but for that 
spirit to hae earnest, simple expmession and 
culture ! 

I plead fer‘family prayer. ‘That an this busy, 
hurrying lifef to-day, and all the mare because 
it is so busy and so hurrying, there be that 
daily pause that our fathers had; that quieting 
of the hearts of all together into the thought 
of God, with some old Bible-word, iit may be, 
to set the key-note of the day, and the humble 
bending in common prayer. 

I plead for the old family Bible. Said a 
poor women to me, once, in one of my 
Manchester mission districts, when I called to 
change a tract: “Oh yes, here it is; I always 
keep it with the rent-book, in the Bible; then 
it's sure not to be disturbed.” I could find 


Bibles in other than poormen’s homes—Bibles , 
beautiful with brightest clasps and binding, 


prominent ormaments on parlour tables, that 


would also be better if they were “disturbed” | 
a little oftener, opened with the little children | 
round, that they might leann where to find the | 
best of the old-world stories, or their favourite 


verses in psalm and gospel. 
I plead for home psalmody. 


life than those of quiet Sumday evenings in 


the old home, when young and old gathered 
round, and each had some favourite hymn to 


ask for. Have those old times been quite 
banished by the medern fashion of the church- 
music being confined to a quartette and the 
congregation praising God by proxy ? 

And I plead, toa, for the old custom of 
grace before meat,—just a word of thanks- 
giving for daily bread. I plead for this almost 
more emphatically than for prayers or hymns, 
hecause it is within reach of all. Some people, 
in these progressive days, have got—or think 
they have—beyond praying, and ifs not every 
one who can sing. But even the most 
“advanced” have hardly got beyond feeling 
thankful, and eyeryone could speak a simple 
word of thanks. I know it is easy to raise 
objections. Probably there is no religious 
usage which has suffered more from ridicule. 
In some homes they never haye it except when 
a minister is present to say it, which always 
looks as if it was said out of compliment to 
the minister rather than out of gratitude to 
God. Besides, why single out one’s food to 
_be particularly thankful for? Charles Lamb 
said he would sooner say grace for a good 
book than for a good dinner. Say gracein your 
heart for every blessing you have; there is no 


danger of too much thankfulness. But my 
point is, that it is good for this general spirit of 
thanksgiving to come to the surface in some 
open fashion now and then. And if it is so, 
then there is no better occasion for it than 
these common daily mercies. For, just 
because they are so common, they are in more 
danger of being taken as a matter of course; 
and just because they are enjoyed by all the 
family together, they furnish the better oppor- 
tunity—say once a day when the family are 
most together—for a united remembrance of 
the good providence of life. Yes, the more 
you look into it, the more you will see the real 
worth and fitness of a reverent custom, which 
in one form or another is almost as old as the 
world, and which is so simple that it may be 
repeated by a little child. 


Religion openly acknowledged by all the 
family together helps to keep the home life up 
to its true pitch. It keeps the home affections 
more delicate and pure; it softens the little 
household strifes and jars and worries; it 
breathes into parent and child the spirit of 
kindlier helpfulness and happier content; and 
when trials and sorrows come, as come 
they will at times, in every family, it makes it 
easier alike to young and old to speak out their 
deepest word of mutual comfort, and to reach 
out together to the higher comfort still. And 
so through all our comings and goings, and 
sunshine and shadow, it brings a richer, closer 
life, and helps all our changing days 


Y to be 
Linked each to each by natural piety. 


There is yet a third direction in which this 
grand, liberal faith of ours should teach us 
more of this “plainness of speech.” I mean 
in personal religious intercourse and fellowship, 
in frank converse between friend and friend, 
and in being ready to speakan open, unashamed 
word for our religious convictions. I cannot 
help thinking that we have carried individual- 
ism in religion to an extreme. We have lost 
sight of the help to religious life which there is 
in frank interchange of thought and experience. 
We say that religion is a thing simply between 
each man and his maker. So it is, in its 
inmost essense ; but, for its culture, it is some- 
thing which should be also between man and 
man. ‘That was a wise word the old man gave 
to John Wesley when he was wearing his heart 
out in the lonely struggles of his first deep 
convictions: ‘Sir, the Bible knows nothing of 
solitary religion.” It was out of that word 
came all that net-work of close, brotherly 
fellowship by which early Methodism strength- 
ened its new converts, and helped to keep them 
on their feet. Perhaps some of our evangelical 
friends have carried this too far. We do not 
want any spiritual inquisition. We do not 


| want to have people coming round and asking 
I do not know 
any memories that cling more sweetly to one’s. 


us or our children whether we have found 
Jesus,—to which, perhaps, the best answer 
is that which the little child gave to the revi- 
valist : “‘ Why, I didn’t know that he was lost!” 

These great thoughts and truths of ours 
are not given to be merely the light of solitary 
thought, but for the happy converse of friend- 
ship and the frank intercourse of home. I 
like that word which our “free religious” 
friends have taken for their motto: ‘‘ Freedom 
and Fellowship in Religion.” Only, let us have 
this in its fullness; not “fellowship” only 
among those who hold different faiths or no 
faith. Suppose we haye a little more fellow- 
ship with each other, a little more trust to 
speak out our beliefs. Is there no lesson for 
us in that old word that has come down from 
Moses’ time, about those great thoughts that 
he gave his people? ‘These things which I 
command thee this day shall be in thine heart, 
and thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” It was but the law and 
faith of Israel that Moses and his people had 
to talk of. Shall we not be at least glad 
and earnest in speaking of those brighter, 
larger truths which Christ has given us,— 
truths which we humbly think we see in 
clearer light than most? 


REVIVALISM AT MORETON- 
HAMPSTEAD. 

CERTAIN Gospellers of the atrabiliar sort, as Mr. 
Carlyle might call them, have visited Moreton- 
hampstead, and made themselves busy in detecting 
the sins of the place and the causes of sin, chief 
among which they find to be the prevalence of 
Unitarian doctrine among some classes of the 
community. This libel upon his flock has called 
forth a remonstrance from the Rev. W. H. East- 
lake, and one also from the editor of the Devoz 
Weekly Times, on Friday last. The charge was 
that until lately in Moreton “no special effort has 
been made to bring the light of God’s truth to 
shine in the darkness. Unitarianism in its 
strongest and deepest phase has long reigned 
undisturbed in this little market-town-on Dart- 
moor, and as a natural consequence vite in every 
form abounds; for where the need of an atone- 
ment is denied, and both the fact of a Devil and 
of a Hell are treated as myths of man’s devising, 
we may well believe that the less educated and 
ignorant will be swayed by the more intelligent, 
and use such fatal doctrines as a salve to their 
conscience and an excuse for their immorality.” 
This charge was published, says the Devon Times 
by “a set of fanatical ‘brethren’ whose mission is 
to ‘lie’ for the cause of God and to bear false 
witness against their neighbours” in their organ 
called The Christian, and also in a tract. Dealing 
with the special charge against Unitarianism, the 
Devon Times says: “ We have no doubt but that 
in Moreton there is a fair share of the infirmity 
of human nature, but to say ‘that vice in every 
form abounds as a consequence of Unitarianism,’ 
and to insinuate that drunkenness exceptionally 
prevails in Moreton, and also as a consequence 
of Unitarianism, is an assertion as utterly void of 
truth as anything can be. Moreton has 
its church and its chapels, like most of the towns 
of England. Its Orthodoxy is much more than 
its Heterodoxy. And even the Heterodoxy of the 
town for many past years was veiled under the 
orthodox teaching of the Rev. Kentish Bache, the 
Unitarian minister, who was not a Unitarian, and 
who is now a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. . . . We believe that there is a building 
in Moreton entirely devoted to the instruction and 
benefit of the inhabitants, known as ‘Smethurst 
Hall.” Its name proclaims its origin, it having 
been the result of a legacy of a former Unitarian 
minister. . There has been of late a large 
amount of ranting preaching in Moreton, and the 
agents of missions are always ready with their 
manufactory of converts. Revival meetings are 
held, and not only have scandals been reported, 
but they have actual existence. The excess of 
excitement is a dangerous thing, and the meetings 
which decency cannot share can hardly be deemed 
religious. ‘The man in charge of the coffee-room’ 
(says the tract) ‘delights to testify the name of 
Jesus, and rejoices in every soul won over to his 
side.” This man has been since turned out for 
drunkenness. The professed purpose of 
the tract-writer is to save souls, the real purpose 
to get £365 to build a coffee-room founded on 
temperance principles. He seeks to do a good 
thing in the wrong way. He spoils his temperance 
advocacy by his falsity and his bigotry.” 

Our minister, Mr. Eastlake, in an excellent 
pamphlet, after refuting the charge, adds: “ With 
regard to intelligence, Moreton has not been 
behind the rest of the world, and we have here 
two good Board-schools, a Unitarian being chair- 
man of the Board and J.P. for the district. As to 
the Unitarians, their congregation in this town 
was founded by the Rev. Robert Woolcombe, 
M.A., on his leaving the living of Moreton at the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. He 
remained the minister until his death, in 1692. 
In Murch’s Azstory of the Western Churches it 
states that ‘many of Mr. Woolcombe’s congre- 
gation adhered to him, and provided a place of 
worship, in which they assembled till prevented 
by Acts of Parliament. They then met as often 
as they could in secret, sometimes in neighbouring 
woods; but their adversaries watched them, and 
procured informers to swear against them. On 
several occasions they were brought before magis- 
trates, had their houses rifled, and their goods 
confiscated; and to complete all, their worthy 
minister, who had been expelled five miles from 
the town, was seized while paying a visit to his: 
flock, and committed to prison.’ A still older, 
but small, congregation of Unitarian Baptists in 
this town amalgamated with the Unitarians in 
1818. Mr. Murch, in 1835, thus concludes his 
brief history of these two congregations: ‘All are 
united as worshippers of the only living and true 
God, and disciples of His beloved Son; all profess 
the simple faith of the early Christians: To us 
there is but one God the Father, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.’ I 
need not here enter into an explanation of the fact 
that Unitarians do not deny the need of an atone- 
ment, but only deny the false ideas of the atone- 
ment which are generally prevalent,” 
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“KISS AND MAKE IT WELL.” 


In childhood’s day, when little hurts 
To little hearts seem great, 

When strength is small to bear the pangs 
We suffer, soon or late ; 


One medicine lulls the pain to rest, 
And checks the sobs that swell, 
When, cradled on the mother’s breast, 


Tis ‘‘Kissed to make it well!” 

Ah! many a hurt of later life 
Might seek the medicine too, 

That on the sores of weary strife 
Can leaves of healing strew— 

Then wounded souls in whispers low 
Their aching grief might tell, 

And hearts that break with hidden woe, 
Be ‘‘ Kissed to make them well!” 


How oft it is that bitterest tears 
By trifling jests are stirred, 

And friends whose love has stood for years 
Are parted by a word— 

Long months of loneliness steal by, 
Made dark as by a spell— 

Ah! foolish ones, the medicine try 
And ‘*Kiss and make it well !” 

Tiow oft, the friendships seem the same, 
And smiles beam bright and warm ; 

Some unsuspected thought of blame 
Just breaks the perfect charm ; 

And day by day the jarring thought 
Rings forth love’s funeral knell : 

Speak out, before the harm is wrought 
And *‘ Kiss and make it well !” 


Alas for him, who never knew, 
And evermore must miss 

A mother’s love so sWeet and true, 
A mother’s healing kiss ; 

Who yearns with longings strange and deep 
When sorrows surge and swell, 

That some kind heart might hear him weep 
And ‘‘ Kiss and make him well.” 


Some day I know, when life is o’er 
With all its sin and pain, 

When earthly love can soothe no more 
Weak heart and weary brain, 

We all shall find a deeper rest, 
And, as our grief we tell, 

Like babes upon God’s ample breast, 
He'll ‘* Kiss and make us well.” 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
zake the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and tts power. 
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MR. GASKELL’S JUBILEE. 


We have already informed our readers, in 
general terms, of the arrangements being made 
for the commemoration of the Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL’s Fifty Years’ Ministry. The soirée 
will be held on Tuesday next, the 15th instant, 
in the magnificent rooms of the Manchester 
New Town Hall. We have been favoured with 
a sight of the programme, which is as follows :— 
At half-past five, coffee in the Sculpture Gallery. 
At half-past six, after a performance on the 
organ by Thomas Rawson, Esq., the chair will 
be taken, in the large hall, by R. N. Philips, 
Esq., M.P., who will open the special proceed- 
ings of the evening, with an address. H. J. 
Leppoc, Esq., will then present an address to 
Mr. Gaskell on behalf of the Cross-street 
Chapel Congregation, and G. Stanley Darbi- 
shire, Esq., will make a presentation of a gold 
service, the gift of the congregation. E. C. 
Harding, Esq., will present Mr. Gaskell with a 
sum of money for the foundation of a scholar- 
ship to bear Mr. Gaskell’s name. 

Addresses will then be presented on behalf of 
the numerous bodies with which Mr. Gaskell has 
been so long and honourably associated :—The 
Provincial Assembly represented by Rey. G. H. 
Wells, Rev. H. E. Dowson, Mr. Harry Rawson; 
Manchester New College, Rev. Charles Beard, 
Mr. J. S. Ainsworth; Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary Board, His Worship the Mayor of 


Dowson, Mr. Francis Nicholson; Manchester 
District Unitarian Association, Rev. G. H. 
Wells, Rev. Chas. T. Poynting, Mr. John 
Dendy, jun.; Trustees of the Memorial Hall, 
the Mayor of Manchester, Mr. Robert Nichol- 
son, Mr. Harry Rawson; Lower Mosley-street 
Schools Committee, Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Mr. 
W.E. Nanson, Mr. Richard Wade; Lower Mosley- 
street School Teachers, Dr. H. J. Marcus, Mr. 
John H. Reynolds, jun. ; Manchester Domestic 
Mission Committee, Rey. S. A. Steinthal, Mr. 
R. D. Darbishire, Mr. E. C. Harding; Students 
of the Home Missionary Board, Messrs. Wm. 
Mason, Joseph Harrison, William C. Bowie; 
Unitarian Sunday School Union, Rev. J. T. 
Marriott; the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Professor H. E. Roscoe. Mr. Gaskell’s 
reply will follow the presentation of addresses. 

During these proceedings the united choirs 
of Cross-street, Strangeways, and Upper Brook- 
street chapels will give several anthems and 
glees, conducted by Mr. Thomas Rawson, 
and there will be an interval for conversation. 

The gold service has been manufactured by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., at whose premises, 
St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, it will be on 
view until Tuesday afternoon. It consists of 
the following pieces :—A centre-piece and four 
compotiers or fruit stands, all of solid silver, 
richly gilt and ornamented with fruit and 
flowers in relief, interspersed with raised scroll 
work. A new feature in these compotiers is 
that the ordinary glass dishes are dispensed 
with, the fruit being placed directly upon the 
burnished gold surface, producing an exceed- 
ingly rich effect. There are also a pair of 
antique vases, oxidised and gilt in relief, on 
richly orndmented plinths. These vases are 
reductions from the celebrated antique in the 
British Museum, and hence are called the 
museum vases. A silver parcel-gilt jug, with 
two goblets, in a handsome morocco case, 
one of the choice examples prepared by Messrs. 
Elkington and Co. for the Paris Exhibition, 
most elegant in outline, they possess a rare 
richness and delicacy of finish, the combination 
of chased and engraved foliage on a dead gold 
ground being decidedly novel and beautiful. 

We are requested to state that the com- 
mittee meets every afternoon at half-past two, 
and on Monday and Tuesday in the forenoon, 
also, in the Chapel rooms, Cross-street, and 
will be happy to supply any information that 
may be desired as to the soirée. 

The subscriptions to the Commemoration 
Fund now amount to £2,136 6s. od. 
Numerous applications for tickets having been 
made, the Committee regret that for want of 
space they are obliged to decline all except 
those of subscribers. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
THE Sheffield Church Congress stands out 
from and above its predecessors in several 
important respects. First of all, in its inclu- 
siveness. In the gatherings of former years 
the Broad Church element was_ studiously 
ignored—at least, its presence was not sought. 
At first the Congresses were, mainly, meetings 
of the Evangelical party. Then the Ritualists, 
shrewdly noting what leverage they gave with 
which to move the public mind, took heartily 
to them, went up in large numbers, and 
impressed upon them such a_ character 
that the Evangelicals began to feel alarmed. 
For two years at least the question “Shall we 
go” has seriously perplexed the soul of Canon 
Rye and his friends. Happily, they have 
gone, and have provided an antidote for 


Manchester, Mr. Harry Rawson, Rey. H. E. | every Ritualistic dose of poison ; and by the 
‘ 


large charity of the Presidents both bane and 
blessing have been sanctified. But an assembly 
of Evangelicals and Ritualists was assuredly 
not a Church Congress—only a Congress of 
Church parties. To have a really representative 
Congress the Liberal element must be included. 
Accordingly the Congress has widened with 
the times, and now, what was chiéfly a society 
of two sections of the Church promises to 
become an organ of the Church as a whole. 
It is a distinct advance in the representative 
character of the Congress that its platform has 
included, along with the Hon. C. Woop and 
Canon Rytr, Mr. LreweLtyn Davies and 
the newest-fledged heretic upon whom Lord 
SHAFTESBURY.a little while ago fired a harmless 
shot, Mr. BRowNLOw MAITLAND. 

In the second place the spirit of the Sheffield 
Congress was admirable. But two or three 
years back the tone of the Church militant 
was loudly heard in the midst of discussions 
on such “burning questions” as the right of 
the Anglo-Romanists to a place within the 
Establishment. The Evangelicals are none the 
less decided in their antagonism; the Anglo- 
Romanists none the less determined in their 
policy; both parties none the less resolved to 
make war upon each other to the end. But 
the air of this year’s Congress seems to have 
had, for the time being, a soothing effect all 
round, and to have enabled parties fundamen- 
tally opposed to discuss their several attitudes 
to the Church in a tone that contrasts favour- 
ably with the “cries of dissent,” ‘“ confusion,” 
“disorder,” and “uproar” that were frequent 
of old. It is something gained to the cause 
of common sense, and to the ultimate settle- 
ment of difficulties, when men, holding 
essentially irreconcilable theologies and pur- 
suing hostile lines of action, are thrown 
together and influenced. in any way to exercise 
towards each other a little of the charity that 
beareth all things. May we hope that the 
Sheffield gathering will mark a new era in the 
history of Church Congresses, and that hence- 
forth they will welcome the representation of 
Broad Church principles equally with those of 
High and Low, and will manifest a growing 
spirit of tolerance ? 

Among the discussions was one on “Modern 
Doubts and Difficulties in Relation to Revealed 
Religion.” The papers were no new contri- 
bution to the subject; but they were thoughtful 
and earnest productions, pervaded by the 
recognition that the scepticism and agnosticism 
of to-day must be met in a very different spirit 
from that of the old-fashioned contempt and 
scorn and flinging of epithets. Professor 
Watkins, of King’s 
“ doubts and difficulties in relation to revealed 
religion” wére now prominent in two currents 
of thought. There was the tendency to deny 
the possibility of any revelation from Gop or of 
any true knowledge of Him; and there was 
also the tendency to regard Christianity as one 
among many revelations. The first or agnostic 
tendency had its fascination for minds with the 
brooding sense of the mysterious, and for minds 
devoted to one line of thought and reading. 
But Professor Warkins held that agnosticism 
could not bring the rest which is an inde- 
structible yearning of the human soul. Its 
gospel was a bitter mockery of mankind, and 
the hearts of the people, in their need and 
sorrow, longing for a Father’s comfort and 


support, could not offer their sacrifice ts ae 
and praise upon the altar of an Unknown ‘ 

The higher nature of man, which asserts it 
at intervals, is the source of salvation from — 
agnosticism. ‘The second tendency, Professor 
Wark1ns admitted, was powerful in the present 
generation, and certain to be more powerful in 
the next. But he regarded it as fraughi 
danger. To grant a difference only of 
and not of kind between the teaching o 
and that of Conrucius or of Buppua 1 


College, urged that . 
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grant too much or too little. Christianity is 
true or false. If false, it has no right to the 
place they [the Comparative Religionists] assign 
to it. If true, its very essence is the claim to 
be ¢he revelation of Gop to man in the person 
of Jesus Curist.” The weakness of this 
argument lies in the entire absence of any 
definition of what Christianity is. The affirm- 
ation that “Christianity is true or false” seems 
to imply that Christianity must be taken to be 
a compact system of doctrines which differen- 
tiate it from all other religions, and which must 
be received or rejected, zz foto. Such an 
assumption is untenable, and with its unten- 
ableness Professor WaATKINS’s arguthent is 
reduced toa nullity. Comparative Religionists 
would never concede to Professor WATKINS 
that Christianity is a body of divinity utterly 
marking it off from all other historic religions, 
and to be accepted as wholly true, or repu- 
diated as wholly false. Denying his premisses 
they deny his conclusions. They maintain 
that Christianity is the culmination in the life 
of Curisr of principles that are universal, 
rooted in the nature of man, and that, in 
incorporating the essential truths of other 
religions, it becomes the most perfect exhibi- 
tion of spiritual truth, and is enriched with an 
expansiveness and adaptability that fit it to 
be the religion, not simply of races, but of 
mankind. 

Mr. BrownLtow MaitTLanp took ground 
different from that of Professor WATKINS. 
He argued that the cause of Christianity had 
suffered as much from the injudicious argu- 
ments used in its defence as from actual 
assaults. Particularly had it suffered from the 
unwarranted manner of exhibiting the idea of 
Revelation, and of the Bible as its inspired 
record. Revelation had been taught as a 
communication of pure, unmixed, perfect 
truth, all on a level throughout, of equal value 
and authority in every part for all time, and 
everywhere bearing the full stamp of the 
heavenly and divine. The Bible had been 
taught as a storehouse of perfect, unmixed 
truth, every part being equally divine, equally 
authoritative for all ages, equally on the 
highest level of moral and spiritual truth. 
But this teaching about Revelation and the 
Biblical record of it was widely at variance 
with facts. Its result was to prejudice the 
inquiring sceptic against the Bible, and to give 
him an easy retort on those who were pressing 
its claims. But let Revelation be presented as 
of a progressive and conditioned character, 
let “the honest sceptic be familiarised with the 
idea of the Divine Spirit informing and guiding 
mankind from age to age, as they were able to 
bear it, condescending to their ignorance and 
Superstition, sanctioning for a time a lower 
morality in order to lead them to a higher, 
content to use imperfect representations of 
Divine things so long as more perfect ones 
were above their capacity, and thus slowly and 
patiently to guide them through long ages of 
twilight till the true Sun rose in the fullness 
of His light and glory; and then the sceptic will 
come to the Bible prepared for what he will 
find there, and its mixed character and pro- 
gressive development will no longer be a 
stumbling block to him, or seem to him a con- 
tradiction of its claim [a claim, we remark, 
which the Bible itself nowhere makes] to be 
indeed of Gop.” Whether we may think Mr. 
MAITLAND’s presentation of Revelation and of 
the Bible an adequate solution of the difficulties 
of the honest sceptic or no, we gratefully accept it 
as a presentation which a few years ago a 
clergyman could not have hinted at without 
being assailed as an unbeliever. It is substan- 
stantially the argument of the paper in Zssays 
and Reviews for which Dr. TEMPLE was de- 
nounced with all kinds of opprobious names. 
It is the argument elaborately built up in 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, by the late Canon’ 
Moztry, Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, from whom it has been received by 
some as a cleverly-constructed way of escape 
from the perplexities of the accepted Divine 
origin of the Old Testament, by others as 
an instance of the special pleading which 
<reates more perplexities than it relieves, by 
others again as an example of subtle and 


insidious error. That such an argument should | 


have been offered to the Church Congress, and 
that the theologian who offered it, notwith- 


down city that ever was erected. It will just 
take all the hills of Rome to fill up that big 
chasm.” Many other suggestions were offered, 


standing the brand fixed on him by Lord) such as throwing an arch over it. Others 


SHAFTEsBURY and the Record, should, as the 


Guardian reports, have “thoroughly gained 
his audience,” and have “sat down amidst 


warm acknowledgements,” assuredly marks 
most clearly the growth in the clerical mind of 
the consciousness of a more rational conception 
of the Bible as a necessity in the presence of the 
theological doubts and difficulties of the age. 


a 
THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


THE eighth ‘National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches” assembled in the 
Methodist Church at Saratoga, U.S., on the 
17th ultimo. The Christian Register says that 
the Conference is declared by acclamation to 
be not only the largest, but in every respect 
the most satisfactory national gathering the 
Unitarians have ever had. ‘The old jealousies 
and confusions seem to have disappeared ; we 
know ourselves as ‘one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another; nor can 
we longer doubt that ‘where the Spirit of the 
Tord 1s, ‘there vis? liberty?) ae Ae ber reli- 
gious chord was deeply touched by Mr. 
Herford’s opening sermon,” a condensed report 
of which we have given in another column. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


CURTIUS, 
AN OLD STORY RE-TOLD. 

ONCE upon a time there was a very noble city 
which had had many enemies, but had mastered 
them one by one. Little by little it had grown 
in grandeur and importance, until its inhabi- 
tants were so proud of it they boasted that it 
was the finest city in the world, and they 
thought themselves the bravest and strongest 
people that ever lived under the sky. 

In the centre of this city there was an open 
space, which served the double purpose of a 
market and a court of justice. Now, notwith- 
standing their bravery, it happened that their 
city was besieged and destroyed by a host of 
barbarians, whom they despised. It took some 
time and trouble to get rid of those barbarians 
again; but this conquering people did get rid 
of them at last, and you may be sure they took 
no small pains to rebuild their city. When it 
was all new built, they were prouder of it than 
ever. But now the strangest of all possible 
wonders came to pass, and terrified them out 
of their wits. Their beautiful market-place 
was shaken by an earthquake, and cleft asunder 
in the middle, where a great rent was made, 
that remained open like a yawning mouth. 
You can imagine their consternation if you 
think how you would feel if the old market- 
place in your town were suddenly to gape open 
and swallow up all the stalls. ‘They were a 
very superstitious people, and had odd sorts of 
notions about the vengeance of their gods. 
When they saw this great gaping hole in their 
market-place they thought the gods must be 
very angry with them, and some of them said 
at once that it was all because their restless 
politicians had ventured to change certain 
ancient (rather stupid) laws. 

Now what follows in my story is very extra- 
ordinary, but it is quite as true as a story needs 
to be. All the wiseacres came round the hole 
and shook their heads, and then went away 
looking more knowing than ever, but without 
filling up the gap. Not but they suggested how 
it might be done—some of them even wondered 
that such a fuss should be made about it. 
Why, they said, the thing is simple enough ; 
all they need do is to get some soil and throw 
it in. One asthmatical old gentleman was 
especially pleased with an idea. ‘The gods 
angry !” he said. “ Nothing of the kind. The 
fact is they want to do us a good turn. It is 
I who ought to know. I have been toiling up 
and down these plaguy old hills all my life, 
and here at last comes the very thing that is 
wanted. The fact of the matter is, the gods 
have given us a chance of making a decent 
level place out of the most provoking up and 


thought it would be a good thing to turn a 
canal from the river into it, and so have a good 
supply of water in the middle of the town. 
At the barber’s shop, which stood close by, all 
these projects were talked over, and the barber 
commended each and objected to each accord- 
ing to the humour of his customers. The city 
council, however, would not take action upon 
any of them. They had not, they said, carts 
or labourers enough in their employ to get as 
much soil as would fill the hole. Much to the 
disgust of the asthmatical old gentleman, they 
treated his request as both impious and im- 
practicable. As for arching it over, they said 
that was out of the question—the hole was at 
least four times as wide as any arch that could 
ever be made. Besides, it began to be seen 
that it was slowly growing wider and wider! 
Upon this, all the council came and looked at 
it. Then they held two or three special meet- 
ings, and had several dinners, but after all they 
could make nothing of it. Things were really 
getting desperate. 

Meanwhile the priests, who were a most 
important body, had assembled together, and 
in a very careful and curious manner had 
consulted the gods. Some watched the flight 
of the ominous birds; others anxiously observed 
the sacred chickens as they were engaged 
picking up their morning meal. By accurate 
observations made in these and other ways 
they came to a conclusion, which was an- 
nounced as follows: ‘That the gulf could only 
be filled up by casting into it the most precious 
thing in Rome.” 

It was most satisfactory to have this decision, 
although it still left a serious question—What 
was the most precious thing in Rome? The 
wiseacres had their say again. ‘The asthmatic 
man was greatly delighted. He maintained 
that what the gods had declared proved him 
to have been right all along. What did they 
all (exceptasthmatic folks like himself) boast and 
make more fuss about than their Seven Hills? 
But somehow the authorities did not see it. 

The gravest senators were in a state bordering 
on despair when a young man presented him- 
self at the door of the Senate-house, and said 
that he had discovered the most precious thing 
in the city. They asked him what it was; but 
he only struck his breast and went away. The 
crowd heard what he said, and followed him. 
He went home, and there he dressed himself 
in a complete suit of armour, went for his 
horse (he was a noble young Knight), and rode 
forth. The crowd came with him, straight on, 
in the direction of the gulf. His dearest came 
also—his mother and his wife, with her babe. 
Marcus Curtius rode on, deaf to their cries. 
It was quite plain what he was going to do. 
The senators stood in his way. They were 
indignant at his impious arrogance. 

“Young man,” said one of them, “will you 
mock the gods? Do you presume to think 
your life the most precious thing in the city?” 

“Mine, or that of any man who dies for 
Rome,” replied Curtius. 

The senators and the crowd stood back. 
He put spurs to his horse, looking right before 
him. In plunging forward the horse’s shoulder 
brushed the face of the asthmatic man, who, 
gasping for breath, uttered a curse on the 
young knight as a conceited idiot. Next 
moment a flash of lightning and a clap of 
thunder; and the gulf closed above the hero. 
The thunder-peal rolled and brattled off to the 
left, the gods thus declaring that they accepted 
the sacrifice. 

The Romans built an altar over the spot 
where, Curtius leapt into the chasm. And as 
offerings were laid upon it, they taught their 
children that of all things in this world the 
most precious is a brave man who gives himself 
for others. C. HL. O. 
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BELFAST.—Mr. D. Thompson, late hon. sec., of the 
Manchester Sunday School Union, has been appointed 
Missionary of the Belfast Unitarian Missionary Associa- 
tion, and will enter upon his duties at Hopeton-street, 
Belfast, and at Carrickfergus on the first Sunday in 
November. 
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LEEDS: HOLBECK. 
DOMESTIC STREET UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 
SPECIAL SERVICES. 

ON Monday, October 7th, a special service was 
held for the purpose of inducting the Rey. R. 
Wilkinson, who for seventeen years has laboured 
as Domestic Missionary, and has been invited to 
become the first minister. The congregation on 
the same occasion established itself on an inde- 
pendent footing, it having since its establishment 
been a mission chapel in connection with the Mill 
Hill congregation, Leeds. There was a crowded 
audience, amongst those present on the occasion 
and at the subsequent proceedings being the 
Revs. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., Wm. Blazeby, B.A., 
Chas. Hargrove, M.A., M. S. Dunbar, M.A., G. 
Barmby, F. E. .Millson, Jno. Fraser, Chas. 
Wellbeloved, Dendy Agate, B.A., David Scott, 
John Thomas, B.A., J. W. Braithwaite; and 
Alderman Luccock, Councillor Mathers, Messrs. 
Jas. Lupton, Geo. Buckton, Frank Lupton, Durn- 
ton Lupton, Henry Lupton, John Craven, &c. 

Prayer having been offered, the Rev. CHAS. 
WICKSTEED proceeded to address the new 
minister. He said the charge was a most im- 
portant part of the service, especially when the 
minister appointed was young, inexperienced, and 
untried. In such cases both he and the congre- 
gation (which was always more or less a fluc- 
tuating one—the old dying, the new coming, 
children growing up into young people, and 
young people to maturity) were in need of, and 
ought both to benefit by, the counsels of older 
ministers, who had had a longer and wider expe- 
rience of those relations, than those addressed 
could possibly have had. But the present case 
was different, and the occasion in many respects 
a peculiar one. The congregation was not only 
a regular one, like others, but they were on the 
point of commencing a new career; their minister 
was not only a regular one, like others, but he, 
too, was about to be put in a new relation to theny. 
Starting thirty-four years ago as a dependent 
congregation—the offspring of the generous and 
philanthropic feelings of the congregation of Mill 
Hill chapel—they now wished to undertake their 
own responsibilities, and manage independently 
their own concerns. Nothing would be more 
inappropriate, and indeed presumptuous, than to 
think of addressing words of council or advice to 
Mr. Wilkinson—a man of so much experience, 
energy, and force of character, with a knowledge 
of his congregation and its needs, of the neigh- 
bourhood and its requirements, far greater than 
any comparative stranger like himself could be 
supposed to have. His only words, therefore, to 
Mr. Wilkinson would be words of brotherly, or, 
if he would, fatherly sympathy, in reference to a 
work which they both had at heart, and which 
they both thought of the greatest importance to 
their fellow-creatures and to the world. Mr. 
Wicksteed then spoke of the labour of the 
ministry, and said they could not conceal from 
themselves of what a peculiarly high and pure 
and privileged character their work was. Man- 
kind felt it to be so, and they were anxious by 
making some sufficient provision for the ministry 
to save them from the necessity of other work, 
and to keep them to their own. - For if he entered 
on their ground they felt it not only to be a tres- 
pass, but a wrong. If he was successful, there 
was felt to be an incompatibility and unsuitable- 
ness in his success; and if he was unsuccessful, it 
must lead to all kinds of distractions, if not de- 
gradations. His position set him free from most 
of the entanglements, rivalries, and misunder- 
standings of the secular life around him. He 
walked this earth a highly privileged being, 
bound in love to, his church and people, and in 
piety to God. Mr. Wicksteed then proceeded to 
enumerate the advantages accruing to the minister 
and the congregation from the change. The 
former would assume his proper position amongst 
the clergy of his district of all denominations, and 
the congregation achieve its financial and ecclesi- 
astical independence. His discourse was concluded 
by urging both minister and people to renewed 
endeavours. Let the services they had partaken 
in prompt them to humility, to gratitude, and to 
renewed effort, and to that prayer to which, while 
they cried out in it “ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” there should come an answer in the 
voice of our dear Father from Heaven, “My 
grace shall be sufficient for thee, and my strength 
shall be made perfect in thy weakness.” 


Mr. JOS. WINPENNY offered the right hand of 
friendship to Mr. Wilkinson, on behalf of the 
congregation. He said that upwards of seventeen 
years ago he took a part in inviting Mr. Wilkinson 
to Holbeck. The congregation had never re- 
gretted the step, and he trusted Mr. Wilkinson 
had been himself satisfied. There was now a 
new phase of their religious life, for that day they 
became a congregation, and they welcomed him 
as its minister. They welcomed him to its pulpit 
without asking him to subscribe himself to any 


article of faith, They would welcome him to 
their homes, and they were prepared to give and 
receive sympathy and assistance. In conclusion, 
he was sure the history of the past was a guarantee 
of a satisfactory and successful future. 

The Rey. C. HARGROVE also, on behalf of the 


| ministers, offered the right hand cf friendship to 


the Rev. R. Wilkinson, on the new position his 
congregation and himself had attained. He ex- 
pressed his sincere sympathy and congratulation 
on what he considered an auspicious occasion. 
Mr. JOSEPH *LUPTON went through the same 
ceremony on behalf of Mr. James Kitson, jun., 
who was not present. He was sure that 
when he said that Mr. Wilkinson and the 
congregation had his sincere congratulations and 
heartfelt sympathy they would believe that he was 
speaking the sentiments of all their friends. 


Mr. WILKINSON said that day was certain to 
be a very important one to him. The words that 
had been addressed to him in the name of the 
congregation came to him with great force indeed. 
Mr. Wicksteed’s words, although they were not 
addressed to him as a young or inexperienced 
man, yet they were to him words of great weight, 
and a great encouragement and hope. In his 
new position he trusted to be able to give more 
of his time and labour to the work of the con- 
eregation. He felt sure that success was in store 
for them in the future, and that the work of that 
day would be brought to a successful issue. It 
was his heart’s desire that a pre-eminent success 
might attend their undertakings, and he was 
confident that he would not be disappointed. In 
conclusion he thanked all for their kind expres- 
sions and goodwill. 

The Rev. W. BLAZEBY, B.A., then addressed 
the congregation. He said it was a very interesting 
and encouraging event that they had met to 
recognise, viz., the religious enfranchisement of a 
congregation, and of a voluntary dedication of the 
congregation to the free worship and nndefined 
service of God, and concluded by hoping that 
God in His holy spirit would render their worship 
fervent, faithful, and successful, and their con- 
gregation united and helpful in Christian brother- 
hood. 

Several hymns were then well sung by an 
efficient choir, and the benediction having been 
pronounced, the services terminated. 

A public tea was afterwards held in the school- 
room, to which a large number of persons sat 
down. At a public meeting subsequently the chair 
was occupied by Mr. Councillor Mathers. There 
was a large attendance, and on the platform were 
most of the gentlemen whom we have already 
enumerated. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
gave a brief veswmé of the history of the move- 
ment during his connection with it, from boyhood. 
They remembered, at least most of them did, 
when they landed first in a small chamber down 
by Holbeck Bridge. Their services there were 
indeed very primitive, but still they progressed, 
and in time it became necessary to have a new 
building, the result being that the chapel in which 
they held their services that afternoon became 
their temple. (Hear, hear.) It both served the 
purpose of chapel and school, and gave them a 
new “lease of life.” Time progressed, and again 
it was found necessary to make an addition to 
their chapel in the form of a separate Sunday 
school—(applause)—and about three-fourths of 
the room in which they were then assembled was 
built. They still increased in numbers in school 
and chapel, until 1870, when further improvements, 
as many of them knew, were still necessary, and 
were carried out. And now, he said, they were 
assuming the name Unitarian specifically, in no 
dogmatic spirit, but to indicate to the world the 
general position they held theologically. He 
spoke of the question of science and religion, and 
said it appeared to him that the great subject of 
the future was not so much between orthodoxy 
and free inquiry, as the reasonableness of a belief 
in a God or no God. The Chairman concluded 
his address by wishing the future progress of 
the new congregation, to be a success. 

Mr. JOSHUA D1IxoN proposed the following 
resolution; “That the warmest thanks of this 
meeting+be accorded to the Rev. Charles Wick- 
steed, B.A., and the Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., for 
their valuable aid in conducting the services of 
the day.” 

Mr. JAMES HIRST seconded the proposition. 

The Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, in responding, 
paid an earnest tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr. Darnton Lupton, whose sons, he was pleased 
to see, were taking so active a part in the move- 
ment. He was glad to see so many young people 
following in their father’s footsteps, and when 
such fathers were as the late gentleman he had 
referred to, was their children were doing wisely 
and well in imitating them. 

The Rev. WM. BLAZEBY, in responding, made 
special reference to the advisability and needful- 
ness of continued attendance at church, and 


’ 


impressed upon young people the necessity of 
attending their religious duties above all others. 

Mr. LILEY proposed the second resolution: 
“That the congregation desire to express their 
sincere gratitude to the many past and present 
subscribers and friends, who for upwards of 
thirty-four years have, by their constant kindness 
and material assistance, maintained the usefulness 
of the Holbeck Domestic Mission.” 

Mr. JNO. SMITH seconded the resolution, which 
was supported by Mr. WESTERMAN, and carried. 

Mr. Jos. LUPTON made a suitable response to 
the remarks of the Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, and 
concluded by reiterating his best wishes for the 
success of the movement in Holbeck. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that he had received a 
letter of apology from the Rev. J. E. Carpenter, 
regretting his inability to be present, but wishing 
the chapel and its new position all success; and 
one from Mr. Grosvenor Talbot to the same effect. 

A resolution was then moved by the Rey. C. 
HARGROVE, seconded by the Rev. G. BARMBY, 
and supported by the Rev. F. E. MILLsSon and 
Mr. GEO. BUCKTON, as follows: ‘“ That the hearty 
good wishes of all our kindred churches be 
accorded to the Rev. R. Wilkinson and his con- 
gregation, in the altered position to which they 
have attained as an independent congregation ; 
and that God may prosper them in all their 
undertakings for the wellbeing and _ religious 
elevation of all who come within the influence of 
their church.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously, as 
were also the two following: “ May we uphold 
the principle of free inquiry in theological 
thought, and hasten the time of communion 
between all religious bodies, irrespective of creeds 
and dogmas.” ‘Success to the Sunday schools 
and the allied institutions of the church.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by 
Mr. JOSEPH LUPTON, brought the proceedings 
to a close. 


———— 


ae 
MIDDLETON. 
PRESENTATION TO THE REV. B. GLOVER. 
ON Saturday week a farewell tea-party was held at Old - 
Road Chapel, Middleton, in connection with the removal 
of the pastor, the Rev. B. Glover. A good number sat 
down to tea. In addition to other presents already 
bestowed upon Mr. Glover, a very handsome solid silver 
inkstand was contributed by the congregation, and 
the teachers and scholars showed their esteem by sub- 
scribing for a splendid pair of marble and ormolu vases. 
The inkstand bore the following inscription, in neat 
characters: ‘‘ Presented to the Rev. B. Glover, by the 
congregation of Old Road Chapel, Middleton, Septem- 
ber 28th, 1878.” After tea Mr. T. B. Wood occupied 
the chair, and was supported on the platform by the 
Rey. W. Wiggins, Messrs. E. Brookes, J. Hulton 
and S. Lawton. 

The CHAIRMAN said some eight years ago it devolved 
upon him to offer to Mr. Glover a greeting of welcome 
to that congregation, and it so happened that he had 
now to take a prominent part in that gathering of leaves 
taking. It was certainly much more agreeable to wels 
come a friend than to bid him good-bye. When Mr, 
Glover came they were simply tenants of that building. 
However, with his assistance, and he might say mainly 
through his exertions, they had been able to purchase 
the building, and in leaving it he left it under an open 
trust, and he might say practically free from debt. 
(Cheers.) His pulpit ministry had been acceptable, 
and the good results might be seen in the increased — 
number of the congregation, and in the steadfastness of 
those amongst whom he had laboured. Since Mr, 
Glover came they had lost a good many friends, but as. 
their pastor said the other evening, they had lost none 
by desertion. (Cheers.) It was in Mr. Glover’s 
labours in the Sunday school that their ground of hope 
rested, and those who had joined in the morning service 
after the close of the work of the school would appre- 
ciate the simple and practical addresses given to the 
children, and feel deeply impressed with the assurance 
that in the breasts and minds of these young people 
before them the good seed had been sown, the fruits of 
which would afterwards appear. 

Mr. J. Hitron then made a preséntation on 
behalf of the school. They wished their pastor 
God’s blessing. He was entitled to their attachment,, 
and he prayed that He who ruled the affairs of all men 
would go with him, and His choicest blessings attend — 
him in his walks in life. : 

The Rev. W. WiccIns (Baptist) said on the one 
hand he was sorry that he was the only Nonconformist 
minister present besides Mr. Glover; on the other hand. 
he felt glad that he had made an effort to come, in r 
that he might express his esteem for their minister. 
Although Mr. Glover differed from him in points of 
doctrine, he (Mr. Wiggins) felt at home on hat | 
form—(hear, hear)—and thought it was best to s 
Nea things, and not say they were the only 
in the world. They ought not to be narrow-n 
and then there benef a be so many religious feuds in— 
the world. (Cheers.) He felt sorry that Mr. Glover ~ 
was going, and prayed that God in His infinite good- 
ness would follow him, as he had followed His people 
of old, with His Ilght and His cloud. He also praye 
that the church might obtain the services of ano 
man who would be their guide and counsel, and disper 
the things of God to them, that, as a Christian 
and congregation, they might not only con' 
existence, but that they might continue to 
become very prosperous, she 
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Mr. W. H. JONES regretted very much that Mr. 
Glover had to leave them, one reason being that he did 
not know another minister of the gospel with whom he 
had been brought into such close contact. In the various 
pursuits he had followed he had received the advantage 
of Mr. Glover’s kind assistance. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. THoRPE (Commissioner) also regretted exceed- 
ingly that Mr. Glover was obliged to leave them. For 
the last eight years they had found Mr. Glover a very 
useful man, not only in religious, but also in political 
life, and it was a great pleasure to the speaker to see a 
minister take such wide views as Mr. Glover did. 

The Rey. B. GLoveER replied that although he had 
been accustomed to the platform for nearly forty years, 
he must confess that that night he felt an embarrassment 
that he did not remember experiencing before. It was 
the third time in his ministerial life that he had had to 
leave a congregation, and he had there felt himself so 
thoroughly at home, and his work had been so exceed- 
ingly happy, that he went away with the feeling that he 
had received nothing but kindness from them. They 
had not one single hard word, or one single quarrel to 
remember. They had spent the eight years of his 
ministry there in useful and peaceful work, and it was 
because of that that they felt the separation. There 
was only one motive for the change. They could not 
tell how much during the last few winters he had suffered, 
his life at times being a positive pain to him. As God 
knew his heart, he was making the sacrifice of that 
change with no other motive than with the hope that 
his health might be benefitted. He could not help 
taking the opportunity of thanking Mr. Wood for the 
uniform kindness and help which he had in every way 
received from him. They had, as a church, every 
reason to be proud of their president, who took such 
deep interest in the welfare of the place. In conclusion, 
he thanked the president (Mr. Wood), Mr. Brookes, 
Mr. Lawton, Mr. Hilton, and his friends right and left, 
and urged the young people present to keep up their 
-attendance at the chapel, and grow up good men and 
women. 

Mr. LAwTon then addressed the meeting, calling 
upon them to show by acclamation their thanks to Mrs. 
Glover for her labours amongst them during the past 
eight years.—Mr. Brookes (Commissioner) seconded 
the proposition, which was carried with hearty accla- 
mation. 

The Rev. W. WIGGINs then offered prayer, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, on the motion of Mr. E. BROooKEs, seconded 
by Mr. LawrTon. 

On Sunday night the Rev. B. Glover, at the close of 
his discourse, referred to the fact of his removal, and to 
the very happy way in which he and his congregation 
had worked together during the eight years of his 
ministry. Both thereyv. gentlemanand many present were 
‘visibly affected during his remarks. It might be added 
that many members of other congregations of the town 
were present, out of respect to Mr. Glover. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


WELCOME TO THE REV. WILLIAM STODDART, B.A. 
ON Sunday, September 29th, the anniversary sermons 
were preached at Stockton-on-Tees by the Rey. R. 
Spears, of London. On Monday evening a welcome 
soirée was held. About 200 persons met in the chapel 
after tea to give a reception to the Rev. W. Stoddart, 
B.A., late of Cambridge, who has preached with much 
acceptance for three months at Stockton. Mr. Stoddart 
formerly belonged to the Independents, preached for 
some time among our Unitarian churches as a layman, 
and received a few months ago a unanimous invitation 
to the Stockton pulpit. The meeting was opened with 
a hymn and a very appropriate prayer, offered by the 
Rey. Dendy Agate, of Scarborough. 

Mr. HEAVISIDEs, the secretary, read several letters 
from ministers and laymen of the district who were not 
able to be present, but who felt much interested in the 
welcome to Mr. Stoddart, and the prosperity of the 
congregation at Stockton, 

Mr. Rosson, chairman, now said: We are assembled 
here this evening to welcome the Rev. Wm. Stoddart, 
our newly-appointed minister. From the short time 
that he has been amongst us we have had opportunities 
of noticing his many qualities, and I think he is in 
every way well fitted to carry out the work which he 
has undertaken, Let him see that you take an interest 
in his work.. He will need the support and co-operation 
of all the members of this church. One of the many 
-and best ways of supporting him is to come here as 
That will strengthen his 
chands very much, and enable him to do the good work 
we all desire to see carried out. 

Mr. J. J. CLEPHAN welcomed Mr. Stoddart on behalf 
-of the congregation, and concluded by saying to him: 
In extending to you the right hand of fellowship I give 
you a warm welcome on behalf of the members of this 
‘congregation, and I am sure their prayers go with me 
when I say that I hope you may be blest with physical 
health and spiritual strength to perform your duties, and 
that you may feel yourself happy and comfortable 
-amongst us. ; 

The Rey, W. LUTHER SPENCER, of Middlesborough, 
essed a few words of welcome to Mr. Stoddart, on 
al of the ministers of the district. There was, he 

a dark as well as a bright side to a Unitarian 

inister’s life. A Unitarian minister was to some 
extent an isolated man, and had to dispense with the 


pg ne pam of other ministers and friends out- 


nomination. The bright side was a 
at in battling for Unitarianism he was 
cady true, and holy faith. 

_Mr. BELL, | ing on behalf of the laymen of the 
district, said it was no use lamenting and bemoaning 
the difficulties which might be in Mr. Stoddart’s path, 


for these were intended to draw out what Robert Collyer 
termed the clear grit within him. He wished him every 
success and happiness. 

The Rey. R. SpPEARs was called upon to speak to the 
congregation. He said he must in the first place remind 
them that much as we honour all our ministers, we still 
more highly honour our married ministers, and so we 
would accord to Mrs. Stoddart, as well as to Mr. 
Stoddart, a hearty welcome to Stockton. He had spent 
three of the happiest years of his life at Stockton. The 
minister that followed improved on him, and was here 
five years; and then his friend the Rev. W. Elliott did 
better still—he had left a noble monument of his twelve 
years’ service in this large and suitable chapel in which 
they were met; so then, if Mr. Stoddart kept up the 
ratio of progress, they would all be aged people, if alive, 
before another minister would be called to this pulpit. 
Mr. Spears then gave the charge to the congregation, 
and dwelt chiefly upon the importance of regular 
attendance at public worship. He also addressed the 
congregation on the vast importance of illustrating in 
their daily life, in their homes and business places, the 
religion they professed on the Sunday. The world 
needed at the present time the practice ofa gospel life as 
much or more than what is called preaching the gospel. 


The Rev. ALFRED PAYNE, in delivering the charge to 
Mr. Stoddart, said a minister’s duty was said to be not 
only in his pulpit, but as a man among men he had also 
to bear his share of the duties of life as a citizen, a 
politician, and social reformer. That was true, but the 
special functions of a minister were twofold—that of the 
duties of the pulpit, and that of visiting the homes of 
his people as their guide, counsellor, and friend. In 


‘the pulpit he was by word and action to inspire his 


people and lead them to worship God, and fill their 
hearts with a living desire to draw near to Him in 
eamestness of spirit. This might be done by under- 
taking all the duties of the pulpit in the true spirit of 
devotion. It was the fault of Nonconformists to esteem 
too highly the sermon. In his opinion the singing of 
the hymns, the uttering of the prayers, were of equal 
if not of more importance, because they lifted the 
heart into communion with the All-wise God, the 
unseen Spirit. Then the duty of a minister in visiting 
his people was very important. By coming into contact 
with them in their daily lives he gained an insight into 
the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, and the 
temptations and victories which attended their lives; 
and was able, in consequence, to offer words of sympathy 
and counsel, and knew better how to speak the right 
words of comfort and encouragement from the pulpit. 
This part of a minister’s duty should receive his special 
attention. In conclusion, as a brother minister he 
trusted Mr. Stoddart would be worthy of the high 
vocation upon which he had entered, and from his 
heart he wished him God-speed, and hoped the blessing 
of the Dispenser of every good and perfect gift would 
attend him. 

Mr. StoppArT said that he felt grateful for the kind- 
ness which he had received during the three months he 
had been among them. There was a warmth of heart 
among the people of the north which infused itself into 
their religious life, so that it could not be said that 
Unitarianism in the north was cold and lifeless. The 
first time he preached at Stockton he felt there was a 
spiritual power among them, and he was encouraged in 
this work by the faet that there were in the congregation 
a number of young men zealous for the propagation of 
the truth, and ready to help in every good work. He 
rejoiced to know that in the past the voice of that 
church had not been unheard in Stockton, and he hoped 
in the future it would be heard still louder. He was 
anxious, above all things, that, as a church, they should 
take their part in the battle with vice and misery; and, 
in order to reach the lower strata of society, he would 
suggest that they should open a room in the lowest part 
of the town, and on Sunday afternoons he, attended by 
a band of young men who were ready for the work, 
would go, armed with suitable tracts, among the poor, 
gather them into this room, and give them short ad- 
dresses. In time this plan might be supplemented by 
classes for their mental improvement. By such means 
as these we should reach the people, and be enabled to 
elevate them above their present state of degradation. 
Unitarianism has a grand future before it. In the past 
we have been working underground, we have been 
excavating, and at last we have discovered that the 
solid rock is the ancient of days, the Eternal God, and 
now we have to build up the glorious edifice of the 
Universal Church. There is much superstition and 
bigotry to fight against, but the truth must prevail. He 
felt the greatness of the responsibility which he had 
undertaken, but he trusted ina power greater than his 
own—in God, who can give wisdom and eloquence; 
and he must also ask for their sympathy, their prayers, 
and their forbearance. He should not forget that the 
special sphere of religion was not only to direct and 
impart a higher tone to morals, but also to develop the 
religious faculty in man, whereby he became conscions 
of the presence of God, and was saved from Atheism. 
There was also in the soul of man latent spiritual powers, 
the cultivation and development of which would mark 
a fresh epoch in the history of the world’s evolution. 
Creation was groaning in travail to-day, endeavouring 
to bring forth a nobler race of men. The Golden Age 
of Peace, when men should become as gods, holding 
communion with the Father of Spirits, is yet in the 
womb of futurity, but the time shall come when the 
Christ-Spirit shall descend on men, and they shall truly 
be the sons of God. 


Mr. Councillor WaLTon proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Spears for the sermon, and said it was owing to 
the services of Mr. Spears, at Stockton, some twenty 
years ago, that he was a member of their church. ; 

Mr, TALINTYRE said he had much pleasure in 


seconding this vote, as he was much in the same position 
as Mr. Walton. 

Mr. SPEARS thanked them for this resolution, and 
said he was glad that Mr. Stoddart was about to 
encourage the young men of his congregation to go out 
and preach, 

Mr. HALL thanked the ministers of the district for 
their presence at that meeting, and read some extracts 
of dreadful sermons that had been recently preached, 
to show them how much need there was that they should 
all do their best to preach a better gospel. 

Mr. FREUND seconded the motion. 

The Rev. DeNDyY AGATE, of Scarborough, said this 
was the fourth welcome meeting he had attended during 
the last few weeks. He had not been specially com- 
missioned by any assembly or conclave of ministers in 
the Yorkshire district to welcome Mr. Stoddart into the 
neighbourhood, but he had no doubt but that he might 
safely do so on their account. There was need of more 
union and brotherhood amongst them. Like the conies, 
they were a feeble folk yet; by being united they would 
become powerful. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rey. W. J. 
Taylor, of Barnard Castle, the Rev. R. C. Smith, of 
South Shields, and Messrs. Clephan, Wright, Hall, 
Fawcett, and others, of Stockton. 

The choir sang very beautifully several pieces of 
music during the evening. The chairman and others 
received hearty votes of thanks, and the Rev. Alfred 
Payne closed the meeting with prayer. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they woudd 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down. 

AINSWORTH.-——On Sunday evening last, an extra 
service was held in the schoolroom. After brief devo- 
tional exercises, conducted by the minister, Mr. John 
Hayes, Radcliffe, read a paper entitled ‘‘ One Hundred 
Scriptural Reasons for Unitarianism,” a brief address 
was also given by Mr. John Spencer. The service was 
closed with hymn and benediction. The attendance, 
in spite of unfavourable weather, was very encouraging. 

ALLOsTOCK.—An unusual event took place at this 
chapel last Sunday. Allostock is one of the chapels 
that was built under the ‘‘ five mile act.” It is just five 
miles from Knutsford. For some years the congrega- 
tion has been very small, but lately it has considerably 
increased, The Rev. J. B. Lloyd determined to venture 
upon a harvest festival this year, and a collection for 
the sufferers of Abercarne. No harvest festival had 
ever been held there, and no-collection had been made 
within the memory of man. About 120 persons 
assembled at the time of the service, which was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. B. Lloyd. The Knutsford choir 
sang an anthem, ‘‘O sing unto the Lord.” The collec- 
tion amounted to £6, which has been forwarded to the 
relief fund at the Manchester Town Hall. The-experi- 
ment was in every way a success, and offers encourage- 
ment to further effort. All will be glad to notice that 
the interest in these old causes is reviving. 

BLAcKPooL.—On September 29th, the Rey. A. B. 
Camm delivered a discourse on ‘‘ Modern Unbelief z. 
Christian Rationalism,” in reply to a lecture in Black- 
pool by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., on the same 
subject. There was a large congregation. The dis- 
course is reported at considerable length in the Blackpool 
ferald, Towards theclose Mr. Camm said: ‘‘ Nobody 
wanted to destroy the real Jesus. It was the theologic 
Christ that men reject. They did not wish to discrown 
Jesus, but to vindicate the humanity to which he 
belonged. They need not be discouraged if some 
sneered because they tried to be thoughtful. It was 
too late in the day to frighten young men with the 
dangerous tendencies of men of thought. They need 
not be afraid of doubt, or proud of heresy, but the 
religion they professed was not their own till they had 
thought it ought for themselves. Coleridge says, ‘ No 
one believes a doctrine unless he has first doubted it.’” 

DerewsbuRY.—On Sunday last, through the generosity 
of friends, the pulpit, reading-desk, chancel, and com- 
munion table were adorned with flowers and fruit. The 
congregations, both at the morning and evening services, 
were very large, at the latter the church being so full that 
discomfort was felt from the oppressed heat. The 
minister of the church, the Rev. David Scott, preached 
in the morning, from Romans, xvi., 23, ‘‘ Quartus, a 
brother;” and in the evening from St. Matthews, 
xiil., 39, ‘‘ The harvest is the end of the world.” 

GLascow: SouTH St.'MuNGO-sTREET.—On Friday 
last, a soirée was held to inaugurate the commencement 
of the evening lectures for the winter season, A good 
number of members and friends sat down to tea, Mr. 
Mitchell occupied the chair, and on the platform were 
Revs. F. W. Walters, Glasgow, W. Bennett, Paisley, 
and Messrs. Robertson and Porter. A most enjoyable 
evening was spent with speech and song, indicating an 
absence of that coldness of feeling frequently attributed 
to Unitarians. 

Hairax: NorRTHGATE END SUNDAY SCHOOL.— 
The half-yearly tea meeting of teachers, elder scholars, 
and friends was held on Tuesday evening, October Ist, 
when M. E. B. Stott read a paper on ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Sunday School.” The paper aimed at showing, 
by contrast, the superior moral influences of well- 
conducted Sunday schools. The essayist considered 
first the school services, pointing out the necessity of 
punctuality, promptitude, and distinctness, and he com- 
pared these with their opposites. He spoke of the 
influences of well selected hymns, and with the prayers 
showed the value of this part of Sunday school work. 
Teaching as part of our labours was treated in a forcible 
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way, for, while showing the need for real preparation 
for the work, the worth of the personal character of the 
teachers was thrown into bold relief. The value of all 
knowledge was enforced, and here the writer alluded to 
the introduction of subjects that the teacher himself 
might be specially interested in, had made his own, and 
told to the class. The paper dealt briefly with the out- 
side influences of the school, pointing out the charm of 
some hymn or tune, or some scientific taste carried by 
the scholars to their homes; but above all, the practice 
of kindness and forbearance at home, ‘sometimes, 
perhaps, learnt at school. Mr. Stott concluded by 
saying that the number-of self-sacrificing workers was a 
test of the success of the Sunday school. . The paper 
was listened to with much interest, and hearty thanks 
were given to the author of it. Some discussion 
followed. 

HALIFAX: NORTHGATE END CHAPEL.—On Sunday, 
October 6th, the congregation had the great pleasure of 
a visit from their old friend Mr. Wicksteed, who preached 
in the morning. In the evening, the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove preached. The offertory was for the choir 
fund. The congregations were large, and the collection 
was £20. 

ABERDARE.—On Thursday, the 3rd inst., the English 
Unitarian congregation held their annual tea party. 
The chapel was tastefully decorated for the occasion by 
some of the ladies of the congregation. Nearly 300 sat 
down to tea. In the evening a public meeting was held, 
at which the choir performed very creditably the cantata 
entitled ‘‘ Peace and War.” Some selections of music 
were also given on the piano. Altogether a very 
pleasant evening was passed. Votes of thanks to the 
ladies, the singers, and the chairman concluded the 
meeting. 

DUNFERMLINE.—Last Sunday the mission was fairly 
successful, a slight increase in the forenoon, and in the 
evening it was calculated there was an attendance of 
300, A Sunday school of 45 scholars has been gathered. 
Some signs of local help are showing themselves. 

LiverrooL: NorrH EnpD Mission.—On Sunday 
last the annual flower service was held in the afternoon, 
when the chapel was decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens. Addresses were delivered by Mr. J. L. Haigh 
(a teacher), Rev. H. W. Hawkes, and an American 
visitor, who arriving in Liverpool the night before, 
straightway sought out the nearest mission school, being 
himself a teacher. He expressed himself highly 
pleased with the singing and conduct of the children, 
and his visit was much appreciated. It would bea 
helpful service if travellers would oftener show their 
interest in this friendly way. In the evening an 
anniversary sermon was preached in connection with 
the Order of Good Templars, to a large congregation. 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET.—On Sunday the 
6th October, we held our annual thanksgiving services, 
which were well attended; that in the morning was con- 
ducted by the Rev, F. Summers, and that in the evening 
by the Rev. Thomas Jones (formerly one of the 
ministers), when very appropriate discourses were 
delivered. The chapel was very prettily decorated 
with corn, leaves, fruits, flowers, and vegetables, form- 
ing a collection well calculated to excite feelings of 
thankfulness in the minds of all present. The articles 
given were on the following day distributed to the 
deserving poor of the neighbourhood. 

LIVERPOOL: RENSHAW-STREET CHAPEL SOCIETY. 
An open meeting of this Society, being the first of 
the session, was held in the Mount Pleasant school- 
rooms on Wednesday, October 2nd, and was very 
numerously attended. The room presented a very 
pleasing appearance, the tables being covered with 
flowers. Books were lent by kind friends, while at one 
end three oil paintings (one a Royal Academy picture) 
were exhibited. The proceedings were interspersed 
with music by various friends. Some members of the 
Liverpool Vocalist Union kindly favoured the meeting 
with their presence, singing glees ina yery excellent 
manner. Towards the close of the evening Mr. 
M‘Guthrie, chairman of the committee, drew attention 
to the programme of the session, especially to two 
lectures—one to be delivered on November 6th by Dr. 
Rickard, on ‘‘ The Gems of Sculpture,” illustrated by 
excellent photographs of some of the finest works of art in 
the world; and the other, to be delivered on Decem- 
ber 4th, by the President, Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A., on 
“* Alexander Pope.” Both of these mectings will be 
thrown open to anyone who is either a regular or occa- 
sional attendant at the chapel services. Mr. Beard 
then, in a few words, expressed the pleasure he felt in 
being able to meet so many of those whom he saw 
before him on the Sunday, in these social gatherings. 
He noticed among them that evening the Rev. C. J. 
Perry, recently inducted minister of Hope-street Church, 
In their name he offered Mr, Perry a very cordial 
welcome amongst them. The Rey. C. J. Perry briefly 
responded, and after the usual vote of thanks the meet- 
ing closed. - 

MANCHESTER: UpruR BROOK-STREET.—The open- 
ing soirée of the Mutual Improvement Society in 
connection with the Sunday school was held on Satur- 
day last, October 5th;»H. B. Wilkinson, Esq., 
presiding. After tea the Secretary, Mr. N. A. Pethy- 
bridge, read the report for the previous and first session, 
1877-8, which stated that the number of members last 
year was 31. There had been eleven meetings during 
the session, the average attendance at these meetings 
being exactly 30, and the highest attendance on any 
night 36. Owing to the kindness of a number of 
members and friends an exceedingly pleasant evening 
was spent in a choice selection of music, both vocal and 
instrumental, At the close a cordial vote of thanks 
was given to the chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
who had taken part in the evening’s entertainment. 

PADIHAM.—On Sunday last, October 6th, the annual 
Sunday-school sermons were preached in Nazareth 
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Chapel by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., of Bir- 
mingham. In the morning Mr. Crosskey delivered a 
very suitable address to the parents, taachers, and 
scholars. In the afternoon and evening his subject was 
the Kingdom of God upon earth. The congregations 
were very large and attentive. Notwithstanding the 
bad state of trade, the collections of the day amounted 
to the sum of £66. gs. 8d. 

PRESTON.—On Wednesday evening, October 2nd, a 
tea meeting was held in the schoolroom, Percy-street, 
for the distribution of certificates to those who had 
successfully passed the examination held under the 
auspices of the Manchester District Sunday-school 
Association, in April last. The Rev. J. G. Evans 
presided, and stated that 35 scholars had been taught 
in the subjects for examination—26 were examined and 
23 passed. In the young women’s class, which was 
taught by Mrs. Evans, five had gained first-class certi- 
ficates, and two had obtained second-class certificates, 
the subject being ‘‘ Health in the House.” In the first 


,class of girls—teachers, Misses Dalby—two had gained 


honours, one had got a first-class and three had obtained 
second-class certificates in the subject ‘‘ Gift of Life.” 
Mr. Elliott’s young men’s class, in the subject ‘‘ Geology,” 
had carried away three honours, four first-class and one 
second-class certificates. The scholars in the boys’ 
first class, taught by Mr. Barnes, had secured one first- 
class and a second-class certificate in ‘‘ Lessons in 
Religion.” Mr. Jesse Pilcher and the Rev. Charles T. 
Poynting addressed the meeting, after which a vote of 
thanks to them was passed with acclamation. 

SOUTH SHIELDs.—On the 2nd inst., the first enter- 
tainment in connection with the Mutual Improvement 
Society was held in the schoolroom. Over sixty mem- 
bers and friends were present. The proceedings con- 
sisted of musical and literary selections, glees, songs, &c., 
and were highly successful, the musical portion was 
assisted materially by some Wesleyan and other friends, 
who kindly volunteered their services, and whose help 
largely contributed to the enjoyment of the evening. 
The Rev. R. C. Smith presided. The membership of 
the Society is steadily increasing. 

SHEFFIELD: UPPERTHORPE.—On Sunday, Septem- 
ber 29th, harvest thanksgiving services were held in 
Upperthorpe Chapel, Sheffield. The decorations were 
elaborate and tasteful. The corn-field supplied its 
ample sheaves, the moorland its heather. The vege- 
table world was well represented alike in variety and 
bulk. The simplest flower stood side by side with the 
luxuriant production of the conservatory, while grapes 
and fruit of various sorts added their own special rich- 
ness tothe whole. Each side of the chapel was festooned 
with ivy and dahlias, as were the gas-brackets and tops 
of the pews. In front of the organ gallery were the 
words, ‘‘God gave the increase,” the letters being 
formed with wheat, on a crimson ground, overarching 
which was a beautiful festoon with pendant. The 
stained glass window on each side of the pulpit pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance, every available part 
being decorated with the choicest flowers and fruit, 
together with the hop-vine and foliage and flowering 
plants. The whole of the decorations reflected great 
credit on the skill and industry of Mr. C. R. Webster 
and a band of helpers. Appropriate anthems were 
ably rendered by the choir, and the hymns were heartily 
joined in by the congregations, which both in the 
morming and evening were good. The service in the 
morning was conducted by the Rey. G. Knight, the 
sermon being founded on Psalm cxavi., 5, 6; that in 
the evening by the Rev. Eli Fay, the text being I. 
Corinthians lil., 21, 22, 23. The services throughout 
were yery impressive. Collections were made for the 
poor. The services were continued on Monday evening, 
when a forcible address tu young men was given by the 
Rey. G. Knight. The flowers were afterwards sent to 
the Jessop Hospital and the Infirmary. 

Tavistock.—A harvest thanksgiving service was 
held in the Abbey Chapel on Wednesday evening, 
October 2nd., the sermon being preached by the Rey, 
Lindsey T. Badcock, from Mark iy. 28-29. The 
decorations were appropriate and beautiful, imparting a 
truly festive appearance to this ancient edifice, In the 
centre of the Communion table was an exquisite design 
of moss, lichen, berries, ferns, flowers, and fruit, among 
them being some fine wild strawberries, picked by a 
lady of the congregation; on each side were vases of 
choice flowers, grapes, &c. The text, ‘‘Thou crownest 
the year with goodness” in white letters on a crimson 
ground, and bordered with moss, corn, and flowers, 
the work of another lady, hung on the north wall. 
The choir sang a sanctus, an anthem, ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord,” and appropriate hymns. Considering the service 
was held on a week evening, when many find it difficult 
to be present, there was a good congregation. 

TROWBRIDGE.—The resting- place of the mortal 
remains of the late Rev. S, Martin has just been marked 
by a fitting testimony to the respect universally felt for 
his memory. It consists of a massive block of polished 
grey granite of cruciform shape erected over his grave, 
and surrounded by a low palisading of iron embedded 
in pennant stone. Carved on the front of the base of 
the huge block is the following inscription: ‘‘ In loving 
memory of Samuel Martin (for fifty years pastor of the 
Conigre Unitarian General Baptist Church of this town), 
who died 27th July, 1877, aged 75 years. This monu- 
ment is erected by the family and the congregation. 
‘I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed to Him 
against that day ’—II. Timothy i, 12.” 

WHITCHURCH.-In connection with the Free Christian 
Church, the annual harvest festival was celebrated on 
Sunday, October 6th. In the morning there was a 
good congregation, and a sermon was preached by the 
Rey. W. Carey Walters. In the afternoon a children’s 
service was held, and an address delivered by Mr. 
Walters on ‘‘ Sowing and reaping, or the lessons of the 


tares and wheat,” In the evening, notwithstanding the 
downpour of rain, the church was filled to overflowing, 
and numbers were unable to gain admission. The 
musical part of the service was good, and morning and 
evening the anthem ‘‘ Thou visitest the earth” was 
sung. Offertories amounting to £10. 14s. 3d. were 
taken, in aid of the church debt and of the relief of the 
sufferers from the Abercarne colliery explosion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. : 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for pzblicatzon. No letter should be more 
than half a column. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, just to hand/as we go to press. 


W. L. M.—Received. 


ROMANS IX., 5. 


To the Editors,—May I add a few words to the paper 
on this verse, inserted in the Unilarian Herald of the 
2oth September last? I learn from a friend that Pro- 
fessor Ezra Abbott, in his edition of Norton’s ‘‘ State- 
ment of Reasons,” 1856, has an elaborate note in which 
he speaks of the presence of a stop after oapka in the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), and in the Codex Ephraemi 
(C). The Vatican (B), he leaves it to be inferred, is 
without the stop—which, as I pointed out, is not the 
case. 

I will also take this opportunity of explaining the 
sense in which I used the words ‘“‘heretofore unnoticed.” 
They referred only to the statement of evidence in the 
critical editions, and the meaning should have been 
more carefully expressed, seeing that the presence of a 
stop in C is noticed by Tischendorf. But this editor, 
although he gives a stop in his text, does not appear to 
do so on manuscript authority. Indeed, he expressly 
excludes A and B from among the few MSS. which he 
mentions as containing a stop. Dr. Liddon (Bampton 
Lectures, vi., iv., 2) is, of course, strangely wrong in 
stating that the earliest manuscripts which contain this 
punctuation are two cursires of the 12th century. 

G. V. SMITH. 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rey. A, B, 
Camm will preach. On Wednesday, recognition service. 

BLACKLEY.—On Sunday, at 11 and 6 30, harvest sermons by 
the Rev. Jas. Mc.Connochie. 

LONDON: Hackney.—On Wednesday a social meeting of the 
London District Association, when the Rev. T. W. Freckelton 
will read a paper on “ The use of Liturgy in public worship.” 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at ro 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. David Scott will preach. : 

STAND.—On Sunday, choir sermons, by Rey. Wm. Harrison. 

STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, lecture by the 
Rey. J. T. Marriott, on ‘‘ Money.” 


Hlarriages. 

COPPOCK—MASSEY.—On the 8th inst., at the Parish Church, 
Stockport, by the Rey. Canon R. H. Browne, M.A., Russell 
Coppock, second son of the late Henry Coppock, Stockport, to: 
Mary Worsley, eldest daughter of Thomas Massey, surgeon, 

Stockport. : 
TITFORD—JONES.—On the 2nd inst., at St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury New Park, London, by the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
M.A., Arthur Titford, of 56, Leadenhall-street, to Eliza Mary, 
second. daughter of John Jones, of 63, Grosvenor Road, High- 

’ 


bury. 
Deaths. 


PROBERT.—On the 27th ult., at the Brades, Oldbury, Sarah 
Probert, aged 74 years. ' : 

MASON.—On the sth inst., at her residence, 65, Wright-street, 

. Hull, aged or, Ann, widow of the late Thomas that: 
town. M ae respected by a large circle of relatives and friends. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. ; : - 


1s. 6d. 


2 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker- 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. abo 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic. 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. = i 


H.: Ocpew & Sone 
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PAPERHANGINGS. a 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have alway 
extensive variety of the newest and cho 
at moderate prices. Large buyers libe 
Small lots, sufficient for single r 
reduced prices. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Joun Pxiicirs 
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IRMINGHAM: OLD MEETING HOUSE. 

Dr. R. LAIRD COLLIER, of Boston, U.S.} will preach 

on Sunday next, October 20th. Morning service, 11; evening, 
6 30. Friends and strangers are cordially invited. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, October 20, Rev. DENDY 

AGATE, B.A. Morning (10 45), *‘David in Saul’s Armour.” 
Evening (7), ‘‘ Not Ashamed of the Gospel.” 


Pcie OO LABANKS S-UR EE T.— 

On Sunday next, October’2oth, the Rev. A. B. CAMM will 

preach. Morning (ro 45), ‘‘The ‘Cold Morality’ of the Liberal 

faith, and_the Fervour of the Evangelical Creed.” Evening 

‘ 30), “A Chapter of Mental Autobiography; or, How I Became 
ree. 


Rowan BCH AP he Di RE Y.— 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES.—On Sunday, Oct. 20, 

TWO SERMONS will be preached in the above place of worship 
by the Rev. WM. HENRY CHANNING, B.A. Services at 


Io 45 a.m. and 6 30p.m. Collections will be made on behalf of 


ithe Chapel Funds. 


HELTENHAM: BAYSHILL CHAPEL. 
The Rev. WM. HENRY CHANNING will preach on 
Sunday, October 27th. Subjects: morning, “ The All-Giver and 
Forgiver;” evening, “Christian Optimism versus Agnostic 
Pessimism.” Service at rr and 7. 


PASTERN UNITARIAN MISSION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the above will be held at 
Norwich, October zoth and atst, 1378. 

On Sunday, zoth inst., the Rev. ANDREW CHALMERS 
will preach the SERMON in the Octagon Chapel. Divine 
‘Service will commence at 11 o'clock. A Collection will be made 
for the Mission Funds. Subject of discourse: ‘‘The Special 
Mission of Liberal Christianity.” 

On Monday, 21st inst., a LUNCHEON will be provided at 
Mr. Cooper’s, Bank Plain. Tickets, 2s. each. The cloth will be 
Yaid for a o'clock. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will follow, commencing at 3 
o'clock, the attendance of all subscribers being earnestly desired. 

Tea will be served in the Girls’ Schoolroom, Calvert-street, at 

30; after which, a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 
Boys Schoolroom. Chair to be taken at 730. The Rev. T. L. 
Marshall will attend as a deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

Ministers and Friends intending to be present vil kindly notify 
‘the same as early as possible. Accommodation will be found for 
those residing at a distance. 

_ JAMES FREEMAN, President. 
GEO. A. STEVENS, Treasurer. 
4, P. ALLEN, Yc : 
F. WOOLNOUGH, 5 Secretaries. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the NORTH 
MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, will be held at Sheffield on Monday and ‘Tues- 
‘day, October 21st and 22nd. « 
s On Monday grenek o,a CONFERENCE will be held 
in the Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street. Paper on ‘‘ Church Exten- 
‘sion in large towns,” by Rev. G. KNIGHT. 

Tuesday, DELEGATES’ MEETING at 10a.m. Service 
in the Upper Chapel, conducted by Rev. C. D. BADLAND, 
M.A., at 12 o'clock. Sermon by Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD, 
B.A., of Bristol. Collation at 1 30 p.m.: tickets, 2s. 6d. The 
ANNUAL MEETING at 2 3o pm. President's Address by 
Rey. ELI FAY, of Sheffield. . 

The Rey. P. W. Clayden, and S. S. Tayler, Esq., will attend 
as a deputation from the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

| NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


_ The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING of the members and 


' are expected to take part:—His Eminence Cardinal 
0 oe Saaecan Bart., M.P., Dr. Charles Cameron, 

M.P., A. M. Sullivan, — M.P., 

isq., M.P., Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., M.P. Rev. 
i Rey. Pereira, M.A., Rev. 


“Re Rylands Esa, 
: Grier, M.A., . H. Pere 

i ‘Rev. ; ae Geptenser U.M. Free 
NLASO Bay 


L . Esq., ‘homas Gaffikin, Esq., 
' > Pease, Esq., Samuel ny 7 wn and others, 
be taken by Professor RICHARD SMYTH, M.P. 
icket. Gallery and body of the hall free. Chair 

’ m Slaors open at six. Registered seats 
and | y may be secured (1s. 6d. each) at the 


AMWORTH.—The UNITARIAN HE Rev. A. BUCKLEY, Elland, is open 


CHAPEL will be RE-OPENED by the Rev. D. 
MAGINNIS, of Stourbridge, on Sunday, the 2oth inst., after 
considerable repairs, consisting of new roof and introduction of 
gas. Services at 11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. 

Subscriptions in aid, of the fund for the above, and for special 
efforts for the revival of the cause, will be thankfully received by 
the treasurer, Mr. John Lakin, Freazeley, near Tamworth. 


[LONDON DiS eR Cri e UIN WAR ARN 
SOCIETY. 

A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES will be delivered under 
the auspices of the above Society as follows :— 

At the Luxemburg Hall, Dalston (opposite the railway station), 
on the following Wednesday evenings :— 

October 23rd, 1878, ‘‘What has Unitarian Christianity done for 
the People?” By the Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of 
Liverpool. 

October 30th, ‘The Religious Value of the Unitarian Faith,” 
By the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Leicester. 

November 6th, ‘‘ Religion for to-day.” By the Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A., of Nottingham. 

November 13th, ‘‘The Catholicity of Unitarianism.” By the 
Rev. A. WORTHINGTON, B.A., of Mansfield. 

On Thursday evenings, October 24th and 31st, November 7th 
and r4th, they will be delivered at the Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

On Friday evenings, October 25th, November rst, 8th, and 
15th, they will be delivered at the Rosemary Branch Assembly 
Rooms, Southampton-street, Peckham. 

To commence at eight o'clock. 


TOCKPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH.— 

The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS willbe preached on 

Sunday, October 27th, by the Rev. ELI FAY, of Sheffield; morn- 
ing Service at 10 45; evening service, at 6 30. . 


Seo UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

The ANNUAL MEETINGS of the above Society will be held 
in Edinburgh on Sunday, the 27th, and Monday, the 28th inst. 
The Rev. HENRY IERSON will preach the SERMONS on 
Sunday, in St. Mark’s Chapel, Castle Terrace, and on Monday 
the Committee will meet at two o’clock, and the members of the 
Association at three o’clock, in the same place. A SOIREE will 
be held in the Church at 7 o'clock, Rev. R. B. DRUMMOND, 
president, in the chair. 


AUN CoE Ee ob Ro EVV GONah hiG Es , 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular Theological doctrines.” 


AN ADDRESS (in connection with the opening of the Session) 
will be delivered by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., 
D.D., at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on Wednesday, 
October goth, at 4 o’clock. The lecture is open to the public. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.— 
A MISSION SERVICE will be held in CROSS STREET 
CHAPEL, on WepnespAy EVENING, November 6th, 1878, 
when addresses will be given by Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A., and Rev. Dr. SADLER. 
CHAS. T. POYNTING, ) Hon. 
JOHN DENDY, Junr., J Secs. 


Reber Doo ino bal AON! G LOU RIG EH 4 
COLNE. 
Subscriptions already advertised.. £1,492. 35. Lesa de 
Bury— 
eyo CoC OG si ie ereiatatsl aa siete oid pitas ae sis 016 910, « ofan 
Mr. J. Crook.. 
Mrs. Haslam...... 
Mri A. Bromiley isct< ces cea 
Miro Wo lbbaslami ast: cstv avv.cieldde 
ices TUE Mies anate sacar afal.cie Svsaress anele ows Pious: atieracea wiccaa.a'va 
Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged, will be thank- 
fully received by 

Rev. W. Matthews, Derby-street, Colne, Minister. 
Mr. James Hartley, Skin Yard, Colne, Secretary. 
Mr. W. Spencer, Shackleton-street, Colne, Treasurer. 
Mr. Harry Rawson, Market-street, Manchester. 
Rey. C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 
Rey. D. Walmsley, Manchester Road, Bury. 
Rev. W. C. Squier, Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Rev. H. S. Solly, Albert-street, Padiham. 


1D ae PrAne ENP EE Wise, CAH AGP J 1, 


The Building Committee earnestly appeal for further Sub- 
scriptions, to enable them to complete the building, protect the 
graveyard, and procure an organ, ‘To accomplish this, they will 
require about £300. 

This appeal is urgently presented by Halliwell Thomas, minister ; 
Harry Reon, trustee ; Luke Pollitt, treasurer; John F, Allen, 
secretary. 

The Cdoubttise thankfully acknowledge the following gifts and 
donations :— 4 

s. d. 


HHH DN NUD 
C00 ONW 


Stained glass window (from the daughters of the 
say Rev. James Taylor, a former minister), 
value 


Pees I Atay <hand./ Anodes Coed’ JO: O%O 
A bell for the church (the gift of James Hop- 


good, Esq., London), value .... 20 0 0 
irs) Conltson, Stretford . 4:5 si). petaies cceescse 10° Of @ 
James Schofield, Newton Heath.............. 2 00 
Byogdeny Newton testa ci cmeet tie we os on csp Lae 
Winer trlall, ‘Pendletety y.c<s iced vermeins ss'29%ealee, 00 10 S00 
William Branton, Newton Heath "eto" "o 
Mrs. Etchells, Chettes vet, cl feat racesenras Ioo 
NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD, MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Ss. 

Alderman Wm. Kenrick, Mayor of Birmingham ,..... 2 2 
Rev. J. B. biogas Knutsford I 
Dirs. Seaton, Manchester... .iiwerscpacdsstsese.ss ET O 

In consequence of the great increase of students (now numbering 
19), new subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
: _E, C. HARDING, Treasurer. 
18, New Brown-street, October 16th, 1878. 
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to SUPPLY VACANT and other PULPITS. 


HEPTON MALLET.—The PULPIT of 

Cowl-street Chapel, Shepton Mallet, will be VACANT 

after the 29th of the present month.—Applications to be addressed 
to F. Showering, Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 


WAN MINISTER is required for the chapel at 
Pudsey, Yorkshire, in connection with the West Riding 
Unitarian Mission Society: salary 


y £150.—Applications to be 
addressed to the Rev. WILLm. BLAZEBY, B.A., Secretary, 
Rotherham, _ 


AROLD VILLA SCHOOL, HORSHAM. 
The Rey. T. W. Scott has VACANCIES for a Few Addi- 
tional PUPILS.—Terms on application. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD. 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS RE-OPEMED her School 
on Tuesday, September 24th. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. : 


DU GAG WORNSS EF Nee G EA RsMaALN YY — 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES jor _ Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town,.with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


Y ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 

AMY HERRING begs to announce that she hs OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of voune 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education wit 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the-Rev. Los 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, r, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. , P a 

Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, severak 
having passed most successfully. 


\ i| OUNT VERNON HIGH _ SCHOOL, 
NOT rr WG) HAM. 
Established 1864. , 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the-Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 

rovision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
N i lected which the experience of fourteen years has 


o means is neg enter 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 


studies. Good cricket ground and playground. me 
Nottingham now offers special educational advantages. in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 


Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


N URSE Wanted for Four Children under eight. 
Apply, in the first instance, by letter, to Mrs.. Walton 
Gillibrand, Bowdon, Cheshire 


A Gentleman, Scholar, and Popular Lay 
Preacher of liberal Unitarian Views, is willing to give an 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSE on Sundays or otherwise to 
causes needing help.—Address M. A., at Hammonds, stationer, 


207, Walworth Road, London. Ye 


Young Swiss Lady wishes for a Situation as 

GOVERNESS in a Unitarian family in London or the 
South of England: pupils over twelve years of age ae: 
ten years’ experience: excellent testimonials, —Addvess 
M. Y., Helvetia House, 15, Powis Square, Bayswater, London. 


RHIGTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on,applicatiom 


PLsCr mod L—CHANNING HORSE, 
, QUEEN’S SQUARE. : 

Visitors will ad tows every home comfort. Tariff sent on 

application.—Mrs, JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


TOWER MOSLEY-STREET, SCHOOLS. 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30, FIVE PER CENT 


INTEREST ON LOANS. . ‘ 
Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 
PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


APERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Borpers, Decorations, GoLD MovupinGs, PAINTERS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 
The Rew jy. Cy “Rust, preaching before 


Cambridge University, earnestly advocated 
efforts for reunion with Nonconformists in 
preference to alliance with foreign churches. 
The fact of there being Dissenters outside the 
church proved a failure or defect in the church. 
He reminded his hearers that Methodism had 
kept religion alive in the Southern and Western 
States of America, and that the first mission 
to the Hindoos was sent by the Baptists. 

The eminent Roman Catholic prelate, Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, died on 
Friday at the age of 76. Bishop Dupanloup, 
though he played a prominent part in French 
political and religious controversy for many 
years past, was not a Frenchman, but an Italian 
by birth. His writings and speeches were re- 
markable alike for their liberal tendencies, their 
devotedness to the Holy See, and their violent 
antagonism to the revolutionary party. Although 
he madea determined stand against the dogma 
of Infallibility, he made prompt submission to 
the decision of Rome once that dogma was 
proclaimed. 

Here is an answer to the doleful lamentations 
concerning the disestablishment. of the Irish 
Church which were recently socommon. The 
new Bishop of Ossory, speaking for the first 
time in public since his elevation, at a missionary 
meeting in Dublin last week, said that it was 
gratifying to find that the disestablished and 
disendowed Church of Ireland had done 
more during the last nine years for the cause 
of Christian missions at home and abroad than 
it ever did in the memory of man. It wasa 
proof that there was real life at the heart when 
they saw the blood sent out to the very extremi- 
ties; and he trusted they would ever continue 
to maintain the reputation and glory of a 
missionary church. 

According toa telegram from Rome, Cardinal 
M‘Closkey predicts a considerable Catholic 
revival in the United States. ‘“ Whole districts,” 
his Eminence is reported to have said, “are 
disposed to join the Roman Church,” and he 
is anxious that this outburst of religious 
zeal should be fostered. May not this be 
imaginary, the fruit of much zeal rather than a 
reality? It is too general to be dealt with. 
The Pope, it is said, is taking measures accord- 
ingly. From the same source it is announced 
that if the Anti-Socialist Bill should be passed 
by the German Parliament, negotiations be- 
tween Germany and the Vatican will be 
immediately resumed “on a new basis.” The 
probable elevation of the Archbishop of 
Bamberg to the cardinalate is mentioned. 

“Little Mr. Haweis,” as the Broad Church 
clergyman of Marylebone is always called, 
has taken St. James’s Hall for another series of 
those special Sunday evening services of which 
he is so fond, that he may have a larger 
audience to whom to teach the newest news 
from the land of daring theological speculation. 
He proposes to preach four sermons upon 
matters of public importance. Nobody can 
object to that; but what is objectionable about 
these services is that’ Mr. Haweis advertises 
that reserved seats may be had at 8s. for the 
course. When a. Ritualist parson charges 
a shilling a-piece for an admission to his 
musical entertainment, and his Broad Church 
brother follows his example by charging for the 
best seats from which to hear his sermons, we 
don’t see how it is possible,to talk very much 
about the “free gospel.” Everything is com- 
mercial nowadays, even church-going. 

At the London School of Medicine for 
Women in Brunswick-square, the lecturer at 
the opening .of the session was Miss Edith 
Pechey, M.D., and Professor Aldis, of New- 
castle, occupied the chair. Addressing -herself 
to the medical missionary students, Miss Pechey 
appealed to them to make it a point of honour 
to go out to their future fields of labour with 
the best credentials possible, and to show that, 
while they belonged to two professions, they 
were determined to serve both faithfully. The 
highest medical skill was fully as necessary 
among the heathen as among Englishmen, and 
she trusted that, although Christian England 
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was renowned in every land for her adulterated 
goods, it would never be said that the medical 
missionary was also an inferior article, and that 
the reproach which was made against mission- 
aries more than-100 years ago—that they 
pretended to practice physic in order that, in 
destroying bodies, they might save souls— 
would never be repeated in their case. 

The speech of Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, 
at the Winchester Diocesan Coference, on 
Scepticism, a few days since, somewhat as- 
tonished the clergy who were present, and is 
being a good deal talked about, possible because 
there was a larger proportion of laymen present. 
When Mr. Hutton condemned the clergy for 
encouraging scepticism by teaching that all 
parts of the Bible were of equal authority, some 
perturbation was caused. The Bishop, how- 
ever, was very outspoken, and said he would 
give anyone #100 who would show from the 
Bible that God meant to condemn the heathen 
to eternal damnation, a doctrine many of them 
were taught in their childhood. Mr. Hutton 
expressed a desire to see ‘‘Ecclesiasties” out of 
the canon of Scripture. He made a hit in 
saying that what he condemned, was the 
morbid cowardice of the clergy, not their 
morbid activity. 

A long debate took place at the Oxford 
Diocesan Conference upon a motion made by 
the Rev. E. A. Knox, declaring that the 
teaching of Cuddesdon College was not entitled 
to the confidence of members of the Chruch of 
England. Sir Robert Phillimore moved that 
the subject be not entertained; and this was 
ultimately carried by a majority of 252 to 75, 
Mr. Knox not being even allowed to make a 
speech to explain and justify his motion. At 
the same time, it may be useful to remark that 
nothing is settled by an affair of this kind, 
except the relative strength of church parties in 
the diocese of Oxford. Cuddesdon College 
still stands, and everybody, friend and foe alike, 
knows pretty well whatit is. Dr. Pusey boasts 
in the public prints of the number of confessions 
which he hears: Canon Liddon and Canon King 
pursue their work of conversion among under- 
graduates: the teaching and ritual in many of 
the Oxford parish churches are only not Roman. 
It is pointed out that of the 353 clergymen 
educated at the College no less than 263 have 
publicly adhered, in one way or other, to the 
teaching of the extreme Ritualists, while eleven 
have seceded to Rome. Perhaps the High 
Church party, whose energies of offence never 
seem to tire, is destined to win at last; but, 
then, what will that large part of the nation say 
which objects to sacerdotalism, less on religious 
than on social and political grounds? 

The moderate speech of M. Gambetta at 
Romans has’ been severely criticised in the 
Spectator and other papers on the ground of 
its hostile references to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. It is not surprising that our able 
Broad-Church contemporary should dissent 
from M. Gambetta’s views on this subject. 
If the latter are extreme, so also are the former. 
The Sfectator, indeed, goes so far as to advo- 
cate giving all beneficed cures some civil 
appointment to eke out their small incomes, 
such as registrarships and postmasterships, of 
which, if they were disloyal to the Republic, 
they could be deprived. M. Gambetta went 
so far as to lay it down that one object of 
the Republican party must be to abolish the 
regulation under which students for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood are exempted from service 
in the army. This may be fairly regarded as 
a needless interference with the Romish Church 
and for this he has been severely criticised. 
But, according to the full report of his speech, 
M. Gambetta confined his proposal to with- 
draw the exemption of Seminarists to those 
intended for the religious orders, leaving it still 
in operation with respect of those intended for 
the parish priesthood. 

A Mr. Porter, a Wesleyan, has been having 
a correspondence in the local paper at King’s 
Lynn arising out of some default of the Mayor 
and Corporation in “turning up” at the Wes- 
leyan Chapel. A Churchman, justifying this, 
supposed that Mr. Porter would draw the line 


of fellowship not only at the “ Roman Catholics | in the Old and New 


\ 


et 


but the Unitarians also.” To this Mr. Porter, 
a strong opponent of the Unitarians, replied, 
‘J do not exclude the Unitarians. I need not 
say that Unitarians are loyal subjects. In the 
ranks of the Unitarians are to be found some 
of the most accomplished and distinguished 
citizens of our land, and not a few of the most 
valiant and successful advocates of human 
freedom and the common rights of man. If I 
am asked, ‘ Do you agree with all their theolo- 
gical notions ?’ I reply, ‘No.’ But their most 
determined opponents must admit that Uni- 
tarian Christians teach a high morality, and 
that they are lovers of whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, and whatsoever 
things are of good report. It cannot be denied 
that in works of charity and mercy they are 
not a whit behind the very chiefest, and that in 
caring for the widow and the fatherless, the 
poor and the needy, the desolate, the outcast 


and the oppressed, they often set an example, 

which some who plume themselves on being 

a higher style of Christian would do well to - 
imitate. ‘Then, in the matter of Hymnology, 

I feel under the deepest obligation to many 

members of the Unitarian Church. No! I 

repeat, I do not exclude the Unitarians. 

There is the jubilant and heart-stirring Song of 
the Cross by the late amiable and accomphished 

Sir John Bowring, and also ‘ Nearer, my God, 

to Thee’ by another Unitarian writer.” 


SCOTTISH NOT 


EDINBURGH BIGOTRY. 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT was advertised to deliver 
on Thursday week, in Grindlay-street Hall, 
Edinburgh, a lecture on “ Christianity,” which, 
together with one of Mr. Bradlaugh’s on 
another subject, had been originally announced. 
for the Music Hall. A number of people 
assembled at the appointed hour, but only to 
find the door of the Drill Hall closed, and a 
| large poster intimating that, in consequence of 
‘the directors of both halls referred to having 
“refused to fulfil their contract,” the lecture 
could not be delivered; but that another hall 
had been secured for Mr. Bradlaugh for next 
evening. The use of the Freemason’s Hall 
had also been refused. The people of Glasgow 
and Paisley seem to be more liberal, as at both 
these places Mrs. Besant and Mr. Bradlaugh 
lectured in the Public Hall to good audiences. 
At Paisley Mr. Bradlaugh declared that he 
would deliver his lecture in Edinburgh if it 
should be in the open air. 


PROFESSOR SMITH AND THE ABERDEEN 
PRESBYTERY. 
THE recent discussions in the Aberdeen Free 
Presbytery on Professor Smith’s case were 
livelier and more interesting than usual. When 
the Professor’s views on Canticles came up for 
consideration, the question of the spiritual 
significance of that book was debated with the 
utmost freedom. Mr. David Mitchell, an 
elder who has been a prominent opponent of 
Professor Smith’s opinions, pleaded that the 
allegorical character of Canticles had been to 
his personal edification as well as others in his. 
position. The reply of the Professor, whose 
power of retort has been strikingly manifested 
on several recent occasions, was very effective. 
Referring to Mr. Mitchell’s argument from 
personal experience, he said that no doubt it 
was of psychological interest, as showing that 
a rich and very peculiar type of Christian 
character might be nourished on the ‘popular 
-exegesis; but many excellent Christians had 


“The question was,” y Saying;, j 


“would a man, if he had Cantielae put into his: | 


hands without permission to read something 
into it out of the New Testament, come to the 
conclusion that its language was literal or 
illogical?” By 25 votes to 22, the Presbyt 

declared that Professor Smith’s — 
Canticles were to be tolerated; 
that he was not guilty of hol 
which contradict or ignore the 
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authorship of the Old Testament Scriptures ;” 
by 29 to 9, that the charge of “ disparaging 
prophecy” was irrelevant; and by 28 to to, 
that the Professor’s ideas regarding the angelic 
beings of the Bible were not deserving of con- 
demnation. 


> 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Mystery of Pain, Death, and Sin, and 
Discourses in Refutation of Athetsm. By 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A. Williams 
and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 

In a letter subsequent to the Nottingham 

debate, Mr. Armstrong recommends those who 

desire to pursue the line of thought which he 
unfolded with so much force of personal con- 
viction, to read, among other books, this one 
of Mr. Voysey’s. We heartily endorse the 
advice. Mr. Voysey, like Mr. Armstrong, 
speaks as one who believes; who is not un- 
aware of the difficulties which hinder others 
from believing; nor has any word of contempt 
for those who do not see as he sees; but who 
would help them, if he could, to enjoy what is 
life’s joy and comfort to himself. Mr. Voysey’s 
style of thought, as well as of expression, will 
commend his works to the class whom he 
addressed. He is eminently clear and logical. 
If at the same time he recognises the reality 
of things not seen, he is ever ready to show 
the intellectual necessity which compels him 
to acknowledge them, and to answer intelligently 
objections which may be raised against his 
views. The book, as its title indicates, contains 
two series of discourses, the first discussing the 
problems of Pain and Moral Evil; the second, 

a defence and exposition of Theism. There 

is an exceedingly valuable appendix by Dr. 

Andrew Wilson, of Edinburgh, on the sufferings 

of the lower animals. 


The Theological Review, October, 1878. 
Williams and Norgate, London; Johnson 
and Rawson, Manchester. 

‘THE opening article gives an account of the 

curious part fulfilled by the “Goel,” the 

Redeemer of Blood or Next of Kin, in Hebrew 

society, a personage who has his representative, 

as is here shown, in all the branches of the 

Aryan family, as well as among Semites. The 

first of a series of articles on “* The Archaic 

Solar-cult of Egypt,” is a valuable contribution 

to the popularised History of Religions, as is 

also an article on “ The Religion of the Sikhs.” 

Professor Edward Caird’s “Critical Account of 

the Philosophy of Kant,” is criticised by one 

who joins in the cry “back to Kant,” and 
thinks Professor Caird and others quite wrong 
in representing Kant’s teaching as obsolete. 

The article, however, which will most come 

home to the reader, is Professor Upton’s sketch 

of “James Hinton and his Philosophy,” 
founded on Miss Ellice Hopkins’s Life and 

Letters of Hinton, and a volume of Selections 

from his MSS. printed for private circulation. 

We are made acquainted with a gentle and 

translucent spirit, rich with high thoughts, full 

of pity for the men and women whose lives 
aré loveless and unloyely; one that speculated 
fruitfully in the deeper questions of physics 
and metaphysics, and who had engraven on 
his heart the thought “To make Whitechapel 

a little better” The book-notices include 

short reviews of Dr. Kalisch on Jonah; Sir 

W. Martin’s Semitic Language; Rev. J. 

Mc.Naught’s Coena Domini; The Parousia: a 

Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doc- 

trine of our Lord’s Second Coming; The 

‘Theological Translation Fund’s new volume ; 

Baur’s Church History of the First Three 

Centuries, vol. I.; and Hilda among the 

Broken Gods, &c. 


 L£mynau o Fawl a Gweddi. Wedi eu casglu 
-- au trefnu gan R. J. Jones. Aberdare: 
Jenkin Hawell. 
_ "Tuese Hymns of Praise and Prayer, collected 
_ and arranged by the Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A, 
have at length appeared. They supply an 
_ urgentand a long-felt want of Welsh Unitarians. 
__ The hymnbooks hitherto used were out of 
__ print; and, pending the appearance of this 
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collection, several congregations had recourse 
to small collections published in pamphlet 
form. The hymn books referred to were called 
respectively “Salmau Iolo” and “Casgliad 
Jones.” The first of these was the work of 
Iolo Morganwg, the grandfather of the newly- 
elected president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute. ‘Old Iolo” was noted, in his day, 
not only for the excellency of his “psalms,” 
but also for his extensive knowledge both of 
Welsh and of general archeology. ‘“‘ Casgliad 
Jones” was a compilation from various sources, 
the “psalms” of Iolo, however, occupying a 
prominent place. The compiler was the Rey. 
J. Jones, the father of the collector and arranger 
of the present volume, and his predecessor in 
the ministry of the Old Meeting House, Aber- 
dare. The present collector has very wisely 
not confined himself within narrow limits. 
Nearly all the best Welsh hymnwriters are con- 
tributors. Translations from English writers 
further enrich the collection. ‘The translations 
are from the writings of Mrs. Adams, Mrs. 


Barbauld, Addison, Cowper, Montgomery, 
Watts, Wesley, Dr. Newman, ‘Tennyson, 


Gaskell, and others. The editor has taken the 
liberty of making a few alterations which he 
hopes are, at least from a Unitarian standpoint, 
improvements. The result of his labours is a 
collection of great usefulness and beauty. The 
“get up” is creditable to the publisher, though 
the price, on account of an expected limited 
circulation, is, necessarily, somewhat high. 


Prayers and Ministries for Public Worship, in 
Stix Services. Selected and arranged by 
Peter Dean. Walsall: James Anderson, 
2, Sandwell-street. 

Mr. Dean has done a real service by the 
publication of his Prayers and Ministries. 
With general good taste he has collected some of 
the choicest specimens of liturgical devotion, 
and thrown them together in a book which is 
conveniently small and cheap. We should 
have been glad to find in it a few more traces 
than we do of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, to our view, in some respects still ranks 
at the front of all devotional literature. For 
our part, too, we a little miss the ordinary 
allusions to Jesus Christ, many of which, 
without offence or ambiguity, might be intro- 
duced into books compiled for the use of 
Unitarian and liberal churches. Surely the 
name of Jesus Christ, when properly spoken, 
has not ceased to adorn the pages of rational 
worship! Instead of the usual endings Mr. 
Dean selects such expressions as “ For Thy 
love’s sake”’—not much to be admired 
we think, especially when often repeated. 
Conscious of these feelings chiefly as to 
what we do zo? find in Mr. Dean’s little book, 
we turn to repeat our appreciation of the high 
and useful character of his actual work. The 
contents are divided into six parts, named the 
Ministry of Adoration, Aspiration, Thanks- 
giving, Duty, Contrition, Avoidance; all of 
which are so high in merit, that it seems almost 
unfair to select any one of them for special 
praise. The exhortations are short, pointed, 
and deeply reverent ; and Mr. Dean has wisely 
suggested here and there the insertion of the 
minister’s own prayer. The addenda, con- 
taining passages from the beatitudes of 
Jesus, from Buddha, Mahommed, &c., do 
not interest us equally with the services 
proper, though we like most of the say- 
ings, and feel that good may have been 
done by appending them. But no portion of 
the book fails to breathe upon us the spirit of 
pure and earnest adoration; and we heartily 
commend it to the notice of our friends, 


Messrs. Cassell Petter and Galpin announce 
a serial issue, in monthly parts, price 6d., of 
their Half-guinea Bible, under the title of 
The Crown Bible. We have already 
strongly recommended this Bible to our 
readers, and especially to Sunday teachers, 
as beautiful in type, full of useful and well- 
executed illustrations, and wonderfully cheap. 

The Rev. Edward C. Towne, recently, of 
Boston,. U.S., and now of Manchester, has 
published some_new biological discoveries, as 
an abstract of a larger work, under the title of 


The Causes of Life, Structure,and Species. Mr. 
Towne’s: conclusions embrace a supposed 
“complete material explanation of the hitherto 
mysterious problem of plant and animal 
vitality ;” a disclosure of the method by which 
the forms of animals and plants have been 
made; and a view of the origin of species, 
which confirms evolution, but finds for it a 
method of natural creation, instead of Mr. 
Darwin’s “by means of natural selection.” 
There is embraced also in this interpretation 
of nature a correction of the current theory of 
the relation of the sun’s energy to plant-life 
and to the energy of our fires. The’ views 
taken are not only anti-Darwinian in respect 
to the method of evolution, but they contradict 
most thoroughly the extreme materialistic con- 
ceptions of Heckel and his school, which 
refer life to the properties of the matter of 
which protoplasm is composed; and yet they 
find a material explanation of life, and pur- 
port to make more sure than ever, because 
more rational and far less offensive, the doc- 


trine of evolution, 
atl 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


THE eighth ‘National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches” assembled in the Methodist 
Church, at Saratoga, on September 17th. At the last 
meeting of the Saratoga Conference, two years ago, a 
discussion arose upon the wisdom of holding the Session 
of 1878 in some other locality—the acoustical, properties 
of the Town Hall, where the meeting was held, being 
so faulty as to be a serious objection to gathering there 
again. While the discussion was going smoothly on, 
pro and con, a gentleman in the gallery—a stranger to 
most of the members of the Conference—addressing 
the chair, stated that he was the pastor of the Methodist 
Chutch of Saratoga, which had one of the largest 
houses of worship in the city, and that he felt authorised 
to say that if the Conference deemed it advisable to 
come to Saratoga in 1878, it would be welcome to the 
occupancy of that house during its sittings. The state- 
ment was then received with great applause. The 
Methodist was as good as his word, and the large 
building was put at the disposal of the Conference. 

A devotional meeting, in which many participated, was 
held at nine o’clock, under the direction of Rey. Dr. 
Hosmer. At ten the PRESIDENT (Judge Hoar) took 
the chair, and said: Brethren and sisters of our house- 
hold of faith, whose familiar countenances are so 
pleasant to my eyes, I am happy that it is my privilege 
to greet you at the opening of this interesting occasion, 
held under such favourable circumstances. Believers 
in the doctrine of divine love and human welfare, the 
gospel of charity, liberty, reconciliation, and righteous- 
ness, you have come together as the representatives of 
our denomination to strengthen each other’s hands and 
encourage each other’s hearts. You are all welcome, 
and the great company who have come up hither with 
you are also welcome to the influences and the privileges 
of the time. Our large spirit welcomes both wings of 
our churches. Everything that will bear us up we 
cannot spare. We welcome, also, even what I once 
heard rather wittily described as ‘‘feathers that the 
bird seemed to have dropped.” We expect on this 
occasion that we are to receive instruction from the 
most thoughtful minds among us; that we are to 
deliberate upon the interests committed to our charge ; 
and are to bear constantly in mind that the purpose of 
this meeting, as expressed in its constitution, is to the 
end of energising and stimulating the denomination 
with which we are connected to the largest exertions in 
the cause of Christian faith. Upon the accomplishment 
of that purpose let us now enter. 

THE NEW THEOLOGY: ESSAY OF JAMES FREEMAN 

CLARKE, 

Friends, brethren, sisters, I have been asked to read 
a paper to-day on the New Theology. In one sense 
there cannot be any new theology. But the best 
theology comes from the inflowing of new life, which 
renews, however, and transfigures the old forms. This 
new life springs from the old roots, works by the old 
methods, carries onward the old movements; it is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Theologian, in 
the original sense, meant one who is himself a word of 
God, one by whom God utters himself; and thus 
Orpheus, Musveus, and other prophets were called 
theologians. In this, the highest and noblest sense of 
the term, theology is older than religion, for it is the 
revelation or word of God from which religion is 
derived. In the lower sense, theology is only a word 
about God. But if we take it in the higher sense, it 
was from the beginning. The Word made flesh is no 
new revelation, but is that which was before Abraham, 
a portion of the Divine Word which is found in the 
creed of the universe, and without which not anything 
was made that was made. Christianity, therefore, 
understood in this sense, is no interruption of nature, 
but is in harmony with science which recognises the 
necessity of an unbroken, universal, permanent law. 
Now what science affirms of law, theology affirms of 
God, each following its own nomenclature. Where 
theology says ‘“‘he,” science says *sit,” Setence, 
because it studies outward forms and external move- 
ments, prefers the neuter gender, that it may retain its 
hold on things; but theology, because it goes to the 
source and centre of the universe, must speak of this 
supreme essence as a person, since only in our own 
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personal identity do we find the conception of a living 
central unity. ~ All‘else that we know comes and goes, 
and can be divided into parts. If, therefore, we are to 
conceive of a real unity in nature, we are compelled by 
the very structure of our mind to conceive of it as a 
person. But why are we compelled to accept sucha 
unity of being? it may be asked. May we not be 
satisfied with the wonderful play of phenomena, the 
variety of forms, the ever-changing appearances of 
things? We only know phenomena, it is said; separate 
phenomena, which are the facts; grouped phenomena, 
which are thé laws. If this were true, theology, of 
course, would be at an end. But with theology science 
would, sooner or later, cease; for if we must regard 
creation as a drifting storm of confused phenomena, 
the deepest life of science, which strives for universal 
order and a central «unity, would disappear. And this 
unity, which is the end of science, as of theology, 
unfolds itself evermore into variety. It follows a law 
of growth, of development, or, to use the latest term, 
evolution. The term is new, but the idea is old. Jesus 
gave a formula of evolution when he said, ‘‘I am not 
come to destroy the law or the prophets. I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfill.” Evolution is fulfill- 
ment. And so all real advance in theology must follow 
the law of evolution—not dropping the past but ful- 
filling it. The religion of Abraham and the patriarchs 
was fulfilled in that of Moses; the religion of Moses in 
that of Jesus. The religion of Jesus will be fulfilled, 
as it has been in the past, in some higher development 
of Christianity. Out of the Jewish form the universal 
form, taught by Paul, was developed; out of the 
medieval form was developed that of Protestant ortho- 
doxy. It is now undergoing a new transformation; 
but this transformation will not take place out of the 
line of development. It will be another stage of 
growth. [Here Mr. Clarke quoted from Herbert 
Spencer’s Sociology, to the effect that, pernicious as 
have been the effects of the theological bias, those of 
the anti-theological may be more so; inasmuch as this 
latter bias not only leads to errors of its own, but sets 
up such a spirit of antagonism to the truth as well as 
the error of the past, as to obstruct the development of 
new truth which can only spring out of the old.], We 
may conclude, therefore, that the fundamental ideas of 
theology in the past will be found, in a higher form, in 
the theology of the future. The ideas of unity and 
variety, substance and form, cause and effect, the in- 
finite and the finite, final cause, right and wrong, and 
the divine personality, will be left behind, but will be 
transfigured into something nobler with the advance of 
thought in all directions, These ideas hold every 
intelligent creature bound fast to the infinite mind. 
The same mighty power which holds physical nature 
bound into a perfect order reaches, by means of the 
moral laws, through the vast hierarchy of spiritual 
being, and maintains a moral order of the universe. 
The principles here laid down show that, according 
to the law of evolution, many objections to anthro- 
pology in theology will have to be relinquished. 
To think the Infinite Being altogether such a one 
as ourselves no doubt creates a theology destined 
to pass away. But there will remain a substance 
ef human consciousness always in our conception 
of Deity. A God above ourselves, but like our- 
selves, is the only object of worship. The religions 
of the world, thus far, have gone along this line 
of development. The four hundred millions who 
worship Buddha worship.a divine man, The Gods of 
Egypt were men and women. The gods of Greece and 
and Rome, of Scandinavia, and of all polytheism, were 
intensely human. And equally so is the supreme being 
of the three great monotheisms. And why not? Is 
not the soul of man the highest fact in all our know- 
ledge? If mystery is the essence of religion, what 
better type of mystery than the human soul? If the 
essence of worship is the adoration of power, what 
power do we know to be compared with that mental 
power which can grasp the universe, and whose crea- 
tions are almost as unperishable as those of nature itself? 
When, therefore, we are told that we must not attri- 
bute design to the Deity, because it is making him like 
man, we may properly reply that this is a reason, so far, 
for doing it. Design, or the adapting of means to 
ends, is the universal attribute of manhood. Design 
runs up along the line of development from the rude 
building of huts or the carving of a club by the savage 
to the design of a Parthenon, an Apollo, or a tragedy 
of Hamlet. Why should the development of this 
faculty end here? Why may not the universe be the 
continued work of a hierarchy of intelligences reaching 
up towards the very throne of God? There is, then, the 
theology of substance and the theology of form—the 
first unchangeable, although it may become deeper and 
fuller with experience; the second advancing with 
advancing thought. The theology of substance, which 
is properly the knowledge of the infinite in the finite, 
may be increased but cannot be lost. It is the divine 
spirit in the soul; and, omce seen, once felt, 
once known, always remdins, either as comforter 
or reprover, either as lover or as judge. As regards the 
theology or substance, therefore, we reject the Agnostic 
theory, which denies to its object reality. All belief 
is relative, we admit; but knowledge, if there is know- 
ledge, is absolute. It is no fugitive emotion or vague 
sentiment. The human race holds as firmly to the 
infinite as to the finite. Passing on to the theology of 
form, we find that this has risen through all past 
fetichisms and idolatries, polytheisms and monotheisms, 
io the Christian monotheism. - This, again, has had its 
ritual theology, ‘its ecclesiastical theology, its pietistic 
theology, and its theology of decency and propriety— 
the last teaching salvation by conformity to social customs. 
These theologies haye all hardened into routine, have all 
in turn been frozen into creeds, The ancient systems 
are now falling into ruins, Orthodoxy is very different 
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from what it was, and is so far advanced that we may 
say that the heresies of our Unitarian fathers have become 
the orthodoxy of to-day. The three Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland are saturated with heresy, which is 
constantly increasing in the Church of England also. 
It was openly asserted in one of the great ecclesiastical 
synods of the Church of England that no bishop or priest 
of that church believes the Athanasian Creed, which is 
nevertheless solemnly read in all the churches at least 
four times a year. ~The old orthodoxy, once so rigid, is 
fast disappearing in all the Protestant churches of the 
world. What is to take its place? The answer, accor- 
ding to the principles we have been considering, is not 
difficult. It will not be the work of anyone thinker, or any 
one class of thinkers, to make the new theology. As 
the religious life advances, the new creed conforms itself 
to that life, and again contributes to the advance of that 
life. Prophets and thinkers can help forward this 
progress, provided they work in the line of growth, 
but not otherwise. The new theology will therefore be 
a Christian theology, for the best religious life of the 
world is still advancing along the line of Chrtstian 
development. The power of Christianity asa life in the 
soul, as a life in communities and nations, is by no 
means exhausted. Those who identify Christianity 
with any part of its past creeds, and see these in process 
or decay, may naturally prophesy a speedy dissolution 
of Christianity. But Christianity has outgrown one 
creed after another, and always as the life unfolds the 
new creed adapts itself to it. We ascribe too much 
importance to thought in supposing it can create life. 
The life is the light of men, bnt the reverse is not true. 
The creed of the future, like the creeds of the past, will 
be the expression of new life; and as Christianity is still 
a growing and an active power—a spiritual and moral 
the new theology will necessarily be Christian. Christ 
will be centre of the new theology, as he is the central 
figure in human history. Finally, the new theology will 
not be an exclusive one ;} not building walls around the 
Church, as though it were a fort to be defended, but 
sending out labourers to reap harvests wherever the divine 
husbandman has:scattered the seed. If God has shown 
anything to the world by Confucius or Zoroaster, by 
Buddha or Mohammed, by Socrates or Plato, the large 
hospitality of the coming theology will set wide open its 
doors to receive it. Thus shall Christ bring together in 
one all the scattered rays of truth, and his great Atone- 
ment will be more fully illustrated and understood. 

In the discussion following the essay the Rev. WM. 
ALGER said the neglect of the study of theology by all 
but theologians, was not owing to any lack of attrac- 
tiveness in the theme itself, or to any lack of fitness in 
the faculties of men for the study of the theme, but to 
the characteristics which have been stamped upon 
theology by those who have appropriated it to them- 
selves, and who have taught ftheir systems exclusively 
to their own disciples, using them as a means of pre- 
serving their own prerogative of teaching. Not that 
this has been done consciously and deliberately. It 
has been due to the unconscious instinct of the class. 
The aim of the new theology was to remove those 
restrictive and repulsive characteristics, and to make 
theology as wide and wholesome and breezy as all out- 
doors, so that everybody will be attracted to study it. 
We must include among the recognised theological 
teachers not only the prophets who are the founders 
of churches, and the priests who are the defenders of 
churches, but also the other leading classes of human 
minds. When Spinoza was grinding glasses in the 
upper chamber of Van Ende, in the Hague, and at the 
same time by his thought working to make all things 
transparent to the human mind, to turn the satanic 
element out of creation and give us a universe all 
divine, he was a better theologian and more worthy 


of our study and reverence than John Calvin, 
holding Servetus in the flames with one hand, 
while he wrote his Institutes with the other. 


Dante and Shakespere were certainly inspired, if there 
be any such thing as inspiration. And we must not 
only recognise the philosophers and the poets, but also 
the great men of science. We conceive of God as the 
creator of the universe. Tuat is one aspect in which 
we regard God, who is the subject of theology. Science 
is giving us the noblest illustrations of religious ideas, 
and is giving us the thinkable conditions for realising 
the old and yet for ever new conceptions of theology. 
We want to reconcile the two spheres, the objective 
and the subjective, the internal world of ratiocination, 
working out a body of reasoned truths from the data of 
reason itself, with the material universe revealed to us 
by our senses, aided by the reaction of reason within. 
The two are hemispheres of a perfect sphere and must 
come together. When theology is treated in this spirit 
it will have charm enough to make it a universal study. 
And it will have better forms of statement. The old 
theology was stated in terms borrowed from political 
science. The new theology must be cast into forms 
whose typical conceptions are borrowed from the 
methods of nature, in which we see the workings of 
universal law not interfered with by: self-will in the 
subject or in the object. Further, the new theology 
will be more practical than the old, because it will be 
something that concerns us here and now. Mr. Alger 
went on further to illustrate what he considered to be 
the spirit and work of the new theology, which he 
identified with an enlightened Christianity, 

Dr. STEBBINS said that the tendency to-day of all 
thought, and of all philosophy worth the naming, is to 
give personality and consciousness to the infinite power 
that lies behind all matter. It is false, wholly false, 
that the progress we are making in philosophy and the 
sciences leads us to think of the Infinite One as an 
unthinkable, an unknowable, an unconscious power, 
and that prayer is to cease. When human beings cease 
to want, prayer will cease, and not before. We never 


shall be satisfied, philosopher or fool, to pray, ‘‘ O thou | pleasure of the gathering, 


great Inane! O thou everlasting Emptiness, thou 
wholly Unknowable, thou great Unconsciousness ! We 
ask thee nothing, for there is nobody to ask; we ask no 
gift, for there is nobody to give anything. Amen,” 
Now, it is affirmed that there are men who have so far 
lost themselves in the upper ether of thought, or what 
they call thought, as to believe that mankind will some- 
time pray in that fashion. Do you believe it? Never. 
Theology is bringing God nearer and nearer to every 
human soul, so that we feel the heart-throbs of the 
Infinite Father. And when trial, when sorrow, when 
distress, when disappointments come, when our for- 
tunes are wrecked, then we look up with perfect con- 
fidence, and say, ‘‘ Father, thy will, not our will, be 
done ; for thy will is perfect wisdom, and thy ways are 
the outgoings of perfect love.” And so we repose in 
the shadow of the wings of the Almighty. Yes} the 
new theology is bringing us near to God, God imma- 
nent in nature, not residing beyond the infinite spaces. 
This practical Atheism has almost passed away. God 
lives in all things, — 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, and operates unspent. 
Nor is it true that the new theology is going to remove 
Christ out of the world, and make him less precious to 
the Church. There are a great many who feel that 
they have outgrown Cbrist—that they have got beyond 
Christianity. Why, they have not the slightest con- 
ception of the everlastingness and infinitude of the 
Christian religion. Christ’s principles sweep the whole 
universe of thought; the love that he teaches us to 
cherish encompasses every intelligent being in God’s 
creation. The religion of Christ is an all-comprehensive 
religion, It is based upon the needs of man and the 
outflow of the nature of God, and therefore never can 
pass away. Nor is it the tendency of the new theology 
to banish worship. Prayer is not a sign of dotage. It 
is not a superstition, or a meditation. It is a pouring 
out of a child’s desires into the ears of an infinite Father, 
It is a lifting up of the soul in adoration of all that is 
best, and noblest, and purest, as we conceive it, in the 
character of God ; and as long as we live we shall pray, 
for we cannot help it. Weare so made that we must 
pray. And what does the new theology teach in regard 
toman? The thought which is in the air is that man 
is a child of God, the object of perpetual divine care. 
Man has the inspiration of the Almighty, and is there- 
fore worthy to be honoured in the lowliest sphere, in the 
humblest occupation. However far he may wander 
from the path of duty, the Heavenly Father still calls 
after him. The new theology, therefore, will recognise 
that man is the greatest of earth’s creatures. All insti- 
tutions are for man, and not man for institutions. Old 
institutions crumble the moment they cease to be useful 
in the promotion of truth, in the formation of character, 
in the uplifting of the human soul. As the new theology 
makes its way such institutions will perish, for it isa 
practical theology, and will accept nothing which is not 
useful, and cannot prove its usefulness by experience. 


—- > 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
* ASSOCIATION. 


THE COUNCIL MEETING. 


THE second meeting of the Council for this session was 
held at the rooms of the Association, in Norfolk-street, 
on Wednesday; the President (H. Bicknell, Esq., J.P.) 
in the chair, The Secretary read the minutes of the 
last council meeting, and the report of the executive 
committee, which was received. It was resolved to 
print an edition of 2,000 copies of the Rev. Charles 
Beard’s volume of sermons, ‘‘ The Soul’s Way to God.” 
Mr. Crosskey expressed a hope that this step would be 
extended by the publication of religious literature as 
distinguished from controversial theology, and suggested 
that ministers should be asked to prepare volumes. 
The question of an autumnal or a spring meeting of the 
Association was next taken into consideration; and it 
was ultimately agreed that the provincial meeting be 
held at such time as the executive may be best able to 
arrange. Mr. T. C. Clarke thought that it would be 
desirable to have a vigilance committee, who should 
watch questions relating to religious equality. 
ee 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, L 


THE members of this Society held, on Wednesday last,. 
a social meeting in the Schoolroom at Hackney, under: 
the presidency of the Rey. J. T. Whitehead, when an 
interesting and animated discussion took place on ‘‘ The 
Use of Liturgy in Public Worship.” The question was 
opened by the Rey. T. W. Freckelton, in a paper of 
great force, in which, after graphically compari 
the advantages and disadvantages of litangecal eAieraee 
liturgical services, he declared emphatically in favo 
the latter mode of worship. It was, he ass 
open question to be decided by high consid 
utility and spiritual expediency. The uses o 
prayer being the spontaneous expression 
relations to God—were to render us more eq 
surrender, and to great achievement, and to en 
enter more closely into communication 
That mode of worship was best which best se 
results. In his opinion, non-liturgi 
attained that end. 2 
Among those present were the - 

B.A., A. W. Worthington, B.A., R. Spears, 
Smyth, C. B. Upton, E, R. Grant; Messrs. 
Bartram, Jeffrey, J. Preston, S. Preston, secreta 
others. During the evening the procee 
agreeably enlivened by very excellent voc: 
the choir, which in no small measure contrib 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


JOHN WESLEY AND GEORGIA. 

A MEMORIAL church and schools to John 
Wesley are to be erected in Savannah, the 
scene of Wesley’s early labours. Dr. Gervase 
Smith appeals to the various sects of the 
Methodists to unite in the promotion of this 
design, which will, he believes, promote the 
brotherhood of Methodism in every part of 
the world. Upon this the Methodist Recorder 
says, “The Georgian era no less than the sub- 
sequent experience is the traditional heritage of 
universal Methodism. True, he was then a 
ritualist, a bigot, and a somewhat severe and 
unbending neophyte in Government, but these 
were only the youthful exaggerations of great 
virtues. His ritualism was simply reverence 
gone mad for the time; his bigotry was sub- 
dued by the wise Providence which ordained 
that his greatest blessings should come to him 
through channels which he would at one time 
have dispised; and the mortification of his 
Georgia failure taught him to govern more 
wisely, and impressed on him the truth which 
church rulers are so slow to learn, that the 
compactest system is of infinitely less value 
than the feeblest man.” 


A movement is on foot looking toward 
securing a Unitarian Headquarters in Chicago— 
that is, a place, centrally located in the city, 
where liberal books and publications of various 
kinds may be kept for sale, and where pastors, 
and others from all over the West may go when 
they are in the city, to write letters, and get 
information, and see the Chicago pastors, or 
other representatives of our city liberal work. 
More about this anon!—Unity. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On Sunday, October 6th, the annual sermons of this 
Association were.preached in the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. William Henry 
Channing, B.A., of London. The rev. gentleman 
spoke in the morning on the ‘‘ Central Principle of the 
Christian Religion,” and in the evening on the ‘Church 
of the Children of God.” There were large congrega- 
tions, the church being crowded at the evening service. 

On- the day following, the annual soirée was held in 
the schoolroom. There was a large attendance, which 
included friends from Sunderland, South Shields, &c. 
After tea the company adjourned to the church, when 
‘the chair was taken by the president of the Association, 
Joseph Clephan, Esq., who was supported by the Rey. 
W. H. Channing, B.A. (London), C. J. G. Eiloart, Esq. 
(deputation from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association), Revs. Alfred Payne (Newcastle), W. 
Elliott (Sunderland), W. Stoddart, B.A. (Stockton), 
W. J. Taylor (Barnard Castle), W. L. Spencer (Middles- 
borough), R. C. Smith (South Shields), and Messrs. 
W. Clayton, Joseph Ellis, G. G. Laidler, J. Watson, 
R. B. Brown, J. Walton, J. Johnston, S. Pescod, 
2 Dixon, &c. . 

The PRESIDENT, in his opening address, congratu- 
lated the meeting on the presence of their old friend 
Mr. Channing, and of a deputation from London in 
the person of Mr. Eiloart. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association had long afforded them substan- 
tial aid, and they could only regard Mr. Eiloart’s 
presence as a further proof of interest in the work in 
the North. After referring to several ministerial 
changes in the district, Mr. Clephan said that, speaking 
generally, at no former period had the cause in this 
district looked more hopeful and prosperous than at the 
present time, all the stations being provided with suit- 
able chapels, and with ministers able and willing to do 
the work required of them. There was indeed a reverse 
side to the bright picture, which he laid before them. 
The cause at Choppington was still in a languishing 
-condition, from causes which he proceeded to point out, 
“but he hoped it would not be thought that even here 
there was total failure. Several members were as 
faithful as ever, and the Sunday school had always been 
‘a good one. The thing needed in the district was an 
active, energetic missionary, as the work amongst pit- 
men needed the inspiration of a leader upon the spot. 
He urged the preachers of the Association to do their 
best to win men to Unitarianism, though in no hostile 
spirit to other churches. They would thus effectually 
ce the objects which they had set before them. 
use. ) 
ihe Rey. A. PAYNE (who is secretary and treasurer 
' Association) then read the report and balance 
‘sheet, the following being an abstract of the former :— 

The work of the Association has been done, during 
, in the presence of many obstacles and 
ies. Not the least of these has been the 
the depression in trade, which has 
ed with the pecuniary resources of the 
ons, wherein that depression has been 
At the same time good and steady 
Shed in an earnest and faithful 
not, will bring forth fruit at 
the reduction of the grant 


4150 to £90 per annum, the committee issued in October 
last a circular to friends of our cause in the north of 
England, asking for increased pecuniary support. That 
appeal, however, did not call forth more than a very 
partial response, and the committee only await the 
revival of trade to undertake some more active measures 
for the enlargement of our list of subscribers. Another 
difficulty against which the committee had to contend 
was that of finding a successor to Mr. Lee, eas the 
missionary of the Association. After some negotiations, 
which ended in an increase of local subscriptions of 
410, and a special grant from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association of £40 per annum, the committee 
appointed the Rey. W. J. Taylor, the respected minister 
of South Shields, to be their missionary, and he entered 
upon his new duties in the middle of the month of June. 
The Rey. J. Macdonald has left Sunderland, having 
removed to Kendal, and has been succeeded by the 
Rey. W. Elliott, who during his ministry at Stockton 
gave frequent help to the Association. Mr. Elliott has 
been followed at Stockton by the Rey. W. Stoddart, 
B.A., to whom the committee hereby offer a most 
cordial welcome. Aarnard Castle: Both the congrega- 
tion and school are in a healthy and hopeful condition. 
Mr. Taylor has been very cordially received. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that Mr. Lee’s health has 
so much improved that he is now able occasionally to 
take the services in Mr. Taylor’s absence. Choppington: 
The long continued unsatisfactory state of things at this 
place has in no degree abated, though a few of the 
members continue very earnest and faithful. The com- 
mittee have decided to resume the weekly services. 
Crook: The services here have had to be suspended, but 
the committee trust that the time is not far distant 
when something more may be done, though it is not 
impossible that they may prefer to establish the station 
at the near and populous town of Bishop Auckland. 
Darlington: The committee cannot express too strongly 
their sense of gratitude for the ready help of the zealous 
secretary, Mr. W. A. Snaith, who on numberless occa- 
sions, and almost without notice, has conducted the 
services, so as to prevent the doors of the church being 
closed. In the immediate neighbourhood of the chapel 
there is a thickly-populated district which might well 
constitute its parish, and from which at least a good 
Sunday school can be gathered by earnest work in that 
direction. The committee feel that the congregation at 
Darlington, under Mr. Taylor’s ministry, has a hopeful 
future before it. ALiddlesborough: After an interval of 
about three months following Mr. Hill’s retirement from 
the pulpit at this place, the congregation secured the 
services of the Rev. W. L. Spencer. In support of his 
ministry the committee made a grant for the second half 
of the past financial year at the rate of £30 per annum, 
which, in accordance with the rule, has been reduced to 
425 for the present year. South Shields: The com- 
mittee rejoice to report the recent settlement at this 
place of the Rev. R. C. Smith, late of Hopeton-street, 
Belfast. Towards the stipend the congregation, which 
has no wealthy members, has, by a most creditable 
effort, undertaken to guarantee £55, to which the 
committee have added £45. Mr. Smith has received a 
very cordial welcome into the district, and has entered 
upon his important work under the most favourable 
circumstances. The committee call the attention of the 
subscribers to the yaluable books for sale in the library 
of the Church of the Divine Unity. Most of these are 
offered at less than the published price of a single copy, 
and should be in the homes of all who are interested in 
the welfare of our cause. The attention of subscribers 
to and sympathisers with the work is also directed to 
the treasurer’s balance sheet. The revenue has been 
4130 less this year than last, this circumstance resulting 
from the fact that the grant from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association had been reduced from £150 to 
490 per annum, and that, owing partly to the bad trade 
of the district, partly to disorganisations of congregations 
through changes in the ministry, the subscriptions and 
collections have by no means reached the usual amount. 
There have been no collections in any of the churches 
except Newcastle and Middlesborough, the usual sub- 
scriptions from Stockton have not yet been received, 
and the annual payment from Barnard Castle is £15 
less than usual, owing to the non-appointment of a 
missionary till the very close of the year. On the other 
hand, the stipend of such missionary not having been 
paid, the balance in hand is unusually large, namely, 
£63. 13s. 2d. This, however, and more, will be needed 
to meet the future engagements, and the committee 
strongly urge upon all the churches in the district to 
take the financial condition of the Association under 
their most cordial consideration, and by the appointment 
of local treasurers, and other means, to secure a large 
addition to its annual resources. In conclusion, the 
committee express their conviction that the work of the 
Association is a very solid and substantial one. The 
congregation at Sunderland has attained to a self- 
supporting condition, that at Middlesborough is making 
yearly progress in the same direction, and only time is 
needed to enable that at South Shields to do likewise, 
while the mission stations at Barnard Castle and 
Darlington contain elements of considerable promise 
for the future. The condition of theological thought is 
in our favour, and signs of encouragement appear on all 
hands.” 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and the Rev. W. ELLiotr 
seconded, the adoption of the report. Mr, Elliott said 
it was chatelagied by a noble candour, for while it put 
forward the bright side it did not omit the dark. He 
had listened to it with feelings of mingled satisfaction 
and regret. The condition of affairs at Choppington 
was painful, and the suspension of services at Crook 
was also much to be regretted. These were stations in 
the midst of a large, though sparse, population, who in 
these hard times especially need the comfort of religion. 
He trusted the Association would do more than ever to 


made an earnest appeal to the young men connected 
with our churches to give themselves to the work of lay 
preaching. The report was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. JAMES Watson then moved a vote of thanks to 
the officers and committee for their past services, and 
submitted a list of names for the ensuing year. His 
motion, being seconded by Mr. JONAH JOHNSTON, was 
carried zen. con. - 

The Rev. ALFRED PAYNE then moved a resolution 
to the effect ‘‘ that this meeting offers its*cordial thanks 
to the Rev. W. H. Channing for his services of yesterday, 
and greatly rejoices in his presence to-night.” He said 
it was not for him to attempt any exhaustive criticism 
of Mr. Channing’s sermons. They were instinct with 
his own spiritual life, and it was his (the speaker’s) faith 
that if the Christian Church was to do the work which 
the world needed, its preachers of all denominations 
would have to stand in the pulpit full to overflowing 
with spiritual power.. We are now in the midst ofa 
great crisis, with a crumbling orthodoxy on the one 
hand and with an unsatisfied and unsatisfying Secularism 
on the other. Then there were scientists, whose utter- 
ances often took a sceptical tone. To all these we must 
present the possibility and power of the spiritual nature 
of man. Mr. Channing did well to present Christ to 
them, as he had done yesterday, for the personality of 
Christ seemed to be the satisfaction of the world’s need. 
Man is of divine worth; let them only see that they 
were sons of God, and God’s work would be done by 
them. The sermons were also permeated by the spirit 
of Christian charity, which was fundamental to the 
Christian life. Mr. Channing visited Newcastle as a 
personal friend of his (the speaker’s) and as an old and 
valued friend of the congregation, and they all wished 
him a long life and God’s blessing. _(Applause.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Councillor 
Brown, and was carried amid loud applause. 

Upon rising to respond, Mr. CHANNING was most 
heartily received. After referring to his satisfaction at 
the increasing prosperity of the Newcastle congregation, 
he asked—‘‘ But how is it that our glorious faith does 
not take a complete hold upon all men and win world- 
wide success?” It seemed to him that ours is the very 
faith to give universal satisfaction to men: the grand 
consciousness that we are children of God should win 
all men and draw them tous. Men have been scourged 
out of churches by fear of God, and he could sympathise 
with him who could no longer look upon God as a 
wrathful tyrant. To such our faith comes like sunshine 
telling of the eternal love. We want to bring ourselves 
into close contact with the people. Every one should 
be doing missionary work, filled with true missionary 
zeal. We can also meet and satisfy the Secularists. 
To us heaven and earth meet. Secularism did not 
answer. No Secularist was thoroughly satisfied, while 
we take what is best in Secularism and crown it and 
complete it. With regard to the great secession that is 
going on from old orthodox conceptions, what have we 
to do but to present our pure form of the Christian 
religion so as to satisfy their need? He (Mr. Channing) 
believed thatagreat change was going on, which would end 
in the creation of a new church—a church without sects. 
But meanwhile our form of faith is the only one which 
will really meet men’s wants. But our want of success 
results from our being insufficiently real in our religious 
life. He had not a word to say against those who take 
the Theistic ground, -but he felt that we need to enter 
into personal relation with the beloved Son. He 
thanked God for his communion with Jesus Christ, and 
he longed for the time when they all should feel that 
they also were sons of God. Let them, then, so pro- 
claim their glorious affirmations till all men should see 
their glory and their truth. Mr. Channing concluded 
amid great applause. es ; 

The next part of the proceedings was to recognise 
the services done by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association to mission work at home and abroad, and 
to welcome Mr. Eiloart, who was present as its depu- 
tation. The motion was proposed by the Rey. W. L. 
SPENCER, who illustrated his theme by references to the 
various operations of the Association, and seconded by 
Mr. JOSEPH ELLIs, who drew special attention to its 
circulation of valuable books, a mission agency of no 
mean order. : y 

Mr. Eruoarrt then responded, expressing his pleasure 
at seeing so large and earnest a meeting, and stating 
the constant willingness of the British and Foreign 
Association to send deputations to similar anniversaries. 
He was fully convinced that their work in the north of 
England was being well done, and their appreciation of 
the assistance of the British and Foreign Association 
could not be doubted, as they had made a considerable 
increase of subscriptions to its funds. Referring to the 
circumstance that the old orthodox views seem to be 
largely crumbling to pieces, he said that he thought 
that circumstance was somewhat against our progress, 
for, hearing newer and freer faiths taught in their own 
places of worship, through the dark outlines of orthodoxy 
being kept in the very background, people are less 
likely to sever their connection with them. After illus- 
trating this approach of some among the orthodox to 
a broader and more catholic view of Christianity, he 
proceeded to combat the idea that the British and 
Foreign Association was a useless body., He asked the 
audience to do their best to help on the work of that 
Society, and concluded by expressing his thanks for the 
hearty welcome he had received. ; 

The Rev. W. J. Taytor followed by moving a reso- 
lution of cordial welcome to those gentlemen who had 
recently settled in the district, and of trust that, under 
the Divine blessing, the work might prosper in their 
hands, which was responded to by the Rev. W. 
Sroppart, B.A., who, in an_ interesting speech, 
pointed out how, in his opinion, Unitarian missionary 
work should be carried on. ; 

The usual votes of thanks brought the meeting to 


spread Unitarian principles amongst the people, and ‘a close, 
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BE AUTIFUL THINGS. 


3EAUTIFUL faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


3eautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountain but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 
3eautiful goal, with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. | 


Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 

Where brown leaves fall, and drifts lie deep 

Over worn-out hands—oh, beautiful sleep! 
—Public Opinion 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 


Witiiam ELLerY CHANNING. 


COMMEMORATION OF MR. GASKELL’S 
FIFTY YEARS’ MINISTRY. 
Ir was not a common occasion which brought 
so large and representative a meeting together 
on Tuesday last, in the Manchester Town 
Hall. Rarely is a minister privileged to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of his induction, 
and rarely can a congregation rejoice in having 
for half-a-century been led in their Christian 
work by the same man. It speaks high 
praise for both minister and people. But the 
celebration on ‘Tuesday was more than a 
congregational festival. Cross-street Chapel, 
as is only right, took the first place in the 
Jubilee, but Mr. GASKELL is much more than 
the minister of Cross-street Chapel. There 
are not many who can recall the hopeful feelings 
with which his congregation welcomed his 
settlement in Manchester, but none of them, 
we feel assured, could have anticipated the 
influence which he exerts at present, and which 
makes his position so exceptional amongst us. 
It is not only in Manchester that he is revered 
as the leader in all things which affect the well- 
being of the denomination to which he has 
devoted his many and rich gifts. In the 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire he takes, 
as a matter of course, a place which shows how 
all the ministers of the district, and the best 
lay workers in it, look up to him as their 
natural head. And throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland we believe his long and faithful 
services have won for him a chosen place in 


the hearts of all who have, during the last half 


century, been active in promoting the diffusion 
of a pure and liberal religion. Wherever 
enlightened views of Christianity are honoured, 
there is Mr. Gasket honoured also. He has 
never shrunk, even in days when Unitarianism 
was not recognised as a form of Christian 
doctrine, from identifying himself with an 
unpopular cause; and if the intolerant spirit 
of past times is to many at the present a 
tradition rather than an experience, they know 
that it is to the labours of Mr. GasKELL, and 
confessors like himself, that they owe their 
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present position. But few among those who 
have been engaged in theological controversy 
have so successfully combined the clear enun- 
ciation of definite opinion with the grace of 
Christian courtesy and charity, and have suc- 
ceeded in making converts while never making 
enemies. 

But Mr. GAskELL has not been a lover of 
controversy, and though he has engaged in it, 
it has always been when his sense of justice 
and his love of truth have compelled him to 
leave for a season the more congenial duty of 
striving to build up the souls of those to whom 
he ministered in purity and holiness of life as 
true followers of Jesus Curist. And his work 
has practically exemplified the lessons which 
with graceful eloquence his preaching gave. 
No man has been more earnest and active 
in promoting every plan by which the intel- 
lectual and moral wellbeing of society could be 
advanced; and now, when with lengthened 
years and widening duties he may no longer 
take so active a part as he once did in the 
work of teaching and visiting, his wise counsels 
with the acquired weight of long experience 
are perhaps even more widely fruitful of good. 
The numerous societies which united with the 
congregation of Cross-street Chapel to do 
honour to, the veteran worker in the Lorp’s 
vineyard bear witness to the extent of his 
labours and the richness of his sympathies. 
Education from its beginning in the elementary 
school to its high development in an institution 
like Manchester New College, has ever engaged 
the best of his powers. A large proportion of 
his time has been given for many years to his 
duties as Literary Tutor, and more recently as 
Principal also, of the Home Missionary Board, 
in the foundation of which he took a prominent 
part. At the same time Christian care 
for the poorest and most neglected has been 
very dear to his heart, and the Domestic 
Mission Society bears testimony to the zeal he 
has displayed for it from its very foundation. 
But there are many institutions in Manchester 
which prove that Mr. GasKELv’s Christianity 
does not confine itself to any one class in 
society, but that it is interested in the progress 
of all without distinction of sect or rank or 
station. And therefore, too, the gathering on 
Tuesday went beyond the limits of a merely 
Unitarian meeting, and proved the exceptional 
character of the man whom so many delight to 
honour. We know that these lines will not 
improbably fall under Mr. GasKELL’s own eyes, 
and we cannot therefore speak of the place he 
holds in many hearts, outside as well as within 
the Unitarian fold. Generous and kind to all, 
conciliatory and peace-loving, yet, when’ put to 
the test, firm to principle at every hazard, full 
of rich stores of exact knowledge, but not 
disdaining the lighter graces of literary elegance 
and anecdote, he has a social position which 
few can rival; and all who know him confess 
that his whole career has only added to their 
reverence for the man who with such gifts has 
consecrated them all for half a century, not to 
any worldly end, but to the unobtrusive and 
blessed work of a true Christian minister 


THE LITURGY QUESTION. 


Tue Liturgical Question has just been revived 
in an interesting manner by the appearance of 
Mr. Dran’s Prayers and Ministries. Our ears 
have lately heard a good deal on the subject, 
and both sides have ably represented the cause 
they plead. The propositions brought into 
conflict appear to be—first, that prayer ought 
to be free and spontaneous; second, that 
public prayers should be uniform and general. 
We remember the conciliation-policy adopted 


by a famous theological professor, who, in all 
such discussions, used to say: ‘Gentlemen, I 
have no doubt the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween your arguments.” As to Liturgies versus 
Free Prayers the same thing might be said; or, 
rather, it must be owned that the truth is big 
enough to be found on both sides. There is 
much mistaken notion about so-called free 
prayer. ‘To the minister such a phrase is often 
somewhat of a mockery. He writes and reads. 
the “spontaneous” supplications. He is 
driven to that course by the truest of all his. 
feelings. He holds it “half a sin” to come to 
Gop without having prepared his lips, and trust 
to the words that may, or may not, flow from 
him at the moment. He provides against the 
failure that may beset him through want of 
health or depression of mood, by preparing his 
language in his study, and while he can com- 
mand his most devotional thoughts into the 
mould of fit expression. It may be more 
pleasant to his hearers to have prayer, as it 
were, fresh from the minister; but may we not 
question whether, in thus listening, they can 
as really, as spiritually, pray to the Father as if 
the plea were taken from the book and verb- 
ally in all their hands? ‘To be waiting for the 
finish of a sentence and expecting the turn of a. 
half-spoken phrase, may keep the brain from 
going to sleep; but does it follow that the 
spiritual, aspiring nature of the worshippers is 
equally alive and intent? The writer con- 
fesses to his youthful habit of putting in 
imaginary commas and semicolons while his 
spirit was supposed to be borne up on the wings 
of the minister’s voice into communion with 
the Highest. Liturgies, it may be said, mean 
repetitions; and may, and do undoubtedly 
with some people, tend to become vain; but 
we must be szferzor to the form of either one or 
the other sode of praying before we can realise 
blessing in using it; and of the two, we. incline 
to think a reverent use of the liturgy the 
more helpful to real devotion. 


Some other advantages of the liturgy, we 
think, cannot be denied—notably this, that it 
gives the congregation something more to do.. 
The shortness of their participation in the 
service is a conspicuous Nonconformist error,, 
and alien to the congregational principles on: 
which we set our first boast. . We are disposed: _ 
to think that, in churches that do not see the: 
way to adopt any entirely liturgical form, there: 
would be wisdom in the double plan. Let. 
each prayer be closed with a collect, and 
the congregation render a short response; then. 
suppose a semi-benediction from the minister, 
such as—‘ The Lord bless and keep us,” &c., 
supported by a congregational “ Amen’”—_ 
a word by the way, which a minister, in the 
propriety of his place, ought never tobe asked to. 
repeat. A few collects and responses at 
intervals during our common worship would do. 
much to keep ministers and people - in the: 
bond of sympathy, and would happily itlustrate- 
the truth which belongs to both sides of the: 
question. eo f Td ; 


ORTHODOX ALARM. | 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Scofsma 
to be well informed on the matter LV 
writes, says: “It is not generally k 
movement of deep significance is abc 
made in the Free Church, and this - 
the lay element which takes the 
appears that the proceedings of th 
Presbytery in the matter of Profes 
libel. have caused a feeling of com 
satisfaction and uneasiness, ey 
the very unsatisfactory (to the 
moving) procedure of the last Ge 
both in Professor Smith’s. case and 


‘ 


_Mrs. Crompton, 
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the Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, of Glasgow, alarm 
is felt lest the Free Church should be taken as 
ratifying the action of the Glasgow General 
Assembly and the Aberdeen Presbytery. The 
sympathy openly avowed by Principal Rainy 
and by many of the Professors and younger 
clergymen with the so-called “heretics” is also 
looked upon as endangering the church, while 
the supposed rupture in the Rainy party on 
the Smith case, illustrated as it has been by 
Sir Henry Moncrieff’s action at the late General 
Assembly, and the published opinions by him- 
self, Dr. Wilson, and others of his friends since 
then, encourage the parties now moving to get 
up a protest and petition to be signed through- 
out the church and presented to the next 
General Assembly. What the upshot may be 
no one can certainly say, but that it will be a 
very momentous one for the Free Church, the 
character and standing of those getting up the 
protest and petition fully warrant the belief.” 
ja, a ea RD 
THE GASKELL COMMEMORATION 
SOIREE. 

NEVER has it been our pleasure to witness sucha 
brilliant assembly of members of our household 
of faith as that which, on Tuesday evening last, 
filled the New Town Hall, Manchester, to testify 
their appreciation of the long, varied, and valuable 
services, extending over a period of fifty years, of 
the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., and their regard for 
his high personal character. There were 1,200 
ladies and gentlemen present in a Hall that, as 
far as we know, stands unrivalled for magnificence 
inthe country. Coffee and tea were served at half- 
past five in the Sculpture Gallery, and afterwards 
the meeting was held in the large public room. 
Exactly at half-past six the Rev. Wm. Gaskell 
and Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., the chairman, came 
upon the platform, and their entrance was greeted 
with prolonged applause, the whole audience 
rising to their feet. The organ struck up the air, 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” and amid renewed cheering 
and waving of handkerchiefs the venerated guest 
of the evening took his seat on the right of the 
chair. The front of the platform was profusely 
decorated with flowers, and on a table before it 
was placed the presentation service of plate. 
Amongst those on the platform were Alderman 
C. S. Grundy (the Mayor of Manchester), Pro- 
fessor H. E. Roscoe (Owens College), Rev. G. H. 
Wells, M.A., Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A., Harry 
Rawson, Rey. Henry Ierson, M.A. (representing 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association,) 


W. E. Nanson, Dr. Marcus, W. Mason, Rev. 
J. T. Marriott, Rev. S. A. Steinthal, H. J. Leppoc, 
G. S. Darbishire, E. C. Harding, Benjamin Heape, 
R. D. Darbishire, Richard Wade, Alderman 
Richard Harwood, James Oliver, Charles Rowley, 
R. H. Kay, Thomas Walkden, J. Bellhouse, J. H. 
Reynolds, Edward Golland, C. J. Herford, John 
Peacock, W. R. Wood, G. W. R. Wood, Oliver 
Heywood, Thos. Ashton, Rev. Jas. Black, M.A., 
Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., Rev. H. E. Dowson, 
B.A., Joseph Broome, Richard Peacock, Sam. 
Fielden (Todmorden), Alderman Abel Heywood, 
G. Gottschalk, Joseph Lupton (Leeds), I. M. 
Wade (London), H. M. Steinthal, James Worth- 
ington, Sir Joseph Heron (Town Clerk), W. H. 
Talbot (Deputy Town Clerk), Alderman Duck- 
worth (Mayor of Bury), John Armstrong, and 
John Mc.Farlan. Among those in the front 
of the platform were Miss Gaskell, Miss 
Julia Gaskell, Mr. and Mrs. Holland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Trevelyan, and Miss 
Philips: Amongst those in the body of the Hall 
were Revs. D. Agate, B.A., W. M. Ainsworth, 
M.A., E. Allen, R. Ashworth, W. Binns, J. Bevan, 
W. G. Cadman, C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., T. R. Elliott, 
Silas Farrington, H. Fogg, J. Fox, M. C. Frank- 
land, J. Freeston, M. E. Gabriel, B. Glover, N. 
Green, W. Harrison, J. Harrop, J. Harwood, B.A., 
H. W. Hawkes, P. M. Higginson, M.A., Wm. S. 
Heywood (U.S.A.), W. W. Robinson, H. Hill, T. 


Holland, B.A., F. H. Jones, B1A., T. Lloyd Jones, 


P. Jones, A. Lazenby, J. B. Lloyd, James 
Mic.Connochie, W. Matthews, J. H. Matthews, 
W. Mellor, Iden Payne, C. Perry, B.A., R. Pilcher, 
A., C. T. Poynting, B.A., George Ride, A. 
/H. Rylett, J. Russell, J. G. Slater, 


R > 
is es H. S. Solly, M.A., W. C. Squier, 


iams ; Alderman R. T. Heape 
erman J. Briggs (Crewe), J. 
s, Robert Nicholson, Henry 
John Standring, John 
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Hadfield, Thomas Diggles, John Thomas, Thos. 
Thornely, Royston Oliver, C. W. Jones (Liver- 
pool), Smith Golland, Geo. Smith, J. H. Reynolds, 
jun., W. Hough, E. Winser, W. Chorlton, Thos. 
Barlow, Edmund Clegg, Samuel Ogden, Thos. 
Worthington, T. R. Wilkinson, Francis Nicholson, 
E. J. Broadfield, Peter Allen, A. Bromiley, Frank 
Taylor, P. Robinson, T. Harwood, G. B. Dalby, 
Co BrSCott, OC, .0cc. 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

The CHAIRMAN on rising was greeted with 
loud applause. He said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
we have met together this evening to perform a 
very pleasing and interesting duty, viz., to celebrate 
the jubilee of our friend Mr. Gaskell’s ministry at 


the Cross-street Chapel—(applause),—to cheer 
him by the expression of our affectionate regard, 
and to ask his kind acceptance of testimonials by 
which we desire to express in a more substantial 
and enduring form our high estimation of the 
faithful and efficient services of a long and useful 
life. (Applause.) I regret that the office of 
president on this occasion has not be placed in 
other hands, and that this chair should not have 
been filled by one of the members of the Cross- 
street Chapel congregation. If, however, my duty 
on the present occasion is merely to ask our 
friend’s acceptance of the gifts we have provided, 
and to assure him of the high esteem in which we 
hold him, and of the heartiness with which we unite 
in giving it this tangible expression, my task this 
evening would_be a simple one and I should have 
undertaken it with pleasure; but it devolves upon 
me to do something more, and to give expression 
to sentiments of which these testimonials are but 
the outward symbols. I must endeavour to give 
some very brief notice of the excellences of 
character which it is this evening our delight and 
privilege to recognise and to honour, and to do 
that [have very great need for your kind indul- 
gence. (Applause.) The present is no ordinary 
occasion for this very simple reason, that our 
friend Mr. Gaskell is no ordinary man. (Applause.) 
He has been associated with this city by honour- 
able and by useful public service for upwards of 
50 years. He began his work among us long 
before it became a city, and previous to its attain- 
ing the dignity of a Parliamentary Borough. 
When first he took the post, which he still so ably 
occupies, of minister of Cross-street Chapel, the 
busy multitudes in our streets were building up 
the trade, prosperity, and influence of this northern 
metropolis; and though the grey hairs show upon 
his head, the freshness of his youth remains— 
(applause)—and he moves among us still as a 
Nestor in our councils, and as a Patriarch of our 
Faith. (Applause.) The proceedings of this 
evening, therefore, possess more than passing 
interest, and will constitute a memorable event in 
our local history. Our friend’s influence here has 
been by no means confined to denominational 
limits—(hear, hear)—the members of other 
churches admire his high character, the genial 
spirit he has manifested, and the true catholicity 
of his aims, and avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of testifying their regard for him as an 
esteemed and honoured public man. I see on 
this platform a very old and valued friend of mine, 
and a very valued citizen of this city, my friend 
Mr. Oliver Heywood—(applause)—and I have 
also in my pocket letters from gentlemen who 
would wish to have attended, differing much in 
their political and religious opinions, and I have 
one expressing deep regret from Mr. Maclure 
that he could not be present this evening to do 
honour to our esteemed friend. (Hear, hear.) 
The Cross-street Chapel stands, I think—in the 
large and healthy influence which its members 
have exerted—second to none in the locality. 
Small in numbers, yet it has given to Manchester 
public men of high character and _ influential 

osition; therefore its minister must have been, 
in the moral and spiritual concerns of life, the 
guide and friend of these influential citizens. 
(Hear, hear.) Few bishops of the Established 
Church, with all the aids and advantages of their 
high position, have been able to do in this respect 
a larger share of work than that which our friend, as 
a simple Nonconformist minister, has been pri- 
vileged to accomplish. He has done much towards 
keeping the public life of Manchester pure, noble, 
and healthy—(applause)—living himself a simple 
and blameless life, he has by his teachings and 
by the force of his example won a rightful place 
among those who have helped to lift our city to 
the front position it now occupies. Fifty years, 
estimated by the changes it witnesses, is often a 
long period in a nation’s life. When our friend 
entered upon his office it was at a time when reli- 
gious persecution still existed. When Mr. Gaskell 
came to Manchester, as a young man, he came to 
reach a faith whose very profession during his 
hood was a felony.. He commenced his 
ministry at a time when neither Jews nor Catholics 
nor Dissenters had their full share of civil rights. 
The House of Commons was closed to the Jew 
and the Catholic, and Dissenters were forbidden 


to hold municipal office under heavy penalties. 
No provision was made in those days for the 
education of the poor. In those days the right of 
public meeting had often to be asserted against 
military force." Our friend has held his respon- 
sible office through all the turmoil and agitation 
which was necessary to redress these grievances. 
During his ministry the Test and Corporation 
Acts were abolished, and Catholic emancipation 
achieved, and national education has been ex- 
tended through the length and breadth of our 
country. In all these struggles our friend has 
directly or indirectly borne his part—(applause)— 
and now he is enabled in a serene and peaceable 
old age to enjoy the splendid victories which all 
these struggles have achieved. And now, sir, it 
becomes my pleasing duty to tender to you 
the congratulations of this assembly on your 
reaching to so advanced a stage of your life’s 
journey as that which is marked by the fifty years 
of your public ministry in this place; and I beg to 
assure you, sir, of the high esteem in which they 
hold your long and varied services, and of the 
affectionate regard they cherish towards yourself. 
Allow me, jointly with every human being in this 
vast assembly, to wish that health and strength 
may long be spared to you—(applause)—and that 
for years to come you may continue with us to aid 
us by your counsels and to cheer us by your 
presence. (Loud applause.) 


ADDRESS OF THE CONGREGATION. 

Mr. H. J. LEPPoc, in presenting the address of 
the Cross-street’ Chapel congregation, said: Mr. 
Chairman, it is a great satisfaction to us that you 
are this evening in the chair on this interesting 
occasion. I am quite sure no one of the Cross- 
street Chapel congregation could have discharged 
the duty better than you have done. We asked 
you to take the chair because we looked upon you 
as the head of the Unitarian body in the North of 
England, and as such we recognise and welcome 
your presence here to-night. (Hear, hear.) I 
have now to say a few words to the hero of the 
evening, Mr. Gaskell. We have long desired to 
show you, sir, our gratitude in some way or other, 
and we have waited for this occasion to show you 
the regard we feel for you and the esteem in which 
we have always held you. (Hear, hear.) There 
is not one member of the congregation—not one 
who has been in it—who does not have the same 
esteem for you that we have. We desire at all 
times to hear your words of wisdom and to sit at 
your feet and to hear from you what we ought to 
do. You have now been a good many years with 
us, and there are few of those here who saw you 
entering the ministry of Cross-street Chapel. It 
must be a sad refiection at times, but at times 
pleasant to think, that those who are gone before, 
as well as the present generation, have had the 
benefit of your valuable services. May you long 
be spared to be among us. I have no need 
to prolong my remarks. The committee has en- 
trusted me with presenting you this address, 
which I venture to say fully expresses their 
sentiments. Mr. Leppoc then read the address, 
as follows :— 

(To the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A.) 

Reverend and Dear Sir,—As members of the congre- 
gation worshipping in Cross-street Chapel, we desire to 
tender you our congratulations on the completion of the 
fiftieth year of your ministry. 

We do so with a feeling of deep gratitude, and sincerely 
rejoice that you are still able to perform duties upon 
which you entered more than half a century ago, and 
which you have always most faithfully and efiectively 
fulfilled. 

A few members of your congregation still survive who 
can cherish the recollection of your being called to 
occupy the pulpit which for generations had been suc- 
cessively filled by men of high reputation for learning, 
eloquence, and Christian piety. 

You have had at once the privilege and the power to 
uphold and increase the respect with which the principles 
of our body are regarded; your ministry began in times 
when intolerance was strong and active; your moral 
courage always enabled you to defend that which con- 
science and an enlightened interpretation of the Gospel 
approved as the truth. . 

You have ever been careful to avoid all bitterness in 
word or deed, and have thus softened the asperities of 
former theological controversies; and have largely 
helped to promote a wider and more generous spirit of 
charity. 

Your faithful work in the cause of education, your 
devotion to the principles of civil and religious freedom, 
your kind and genial spirit of courtesy and charity, have 
won for you a high position in ic estimation, and 
have beneficially influenced all who have been associated 
with you. 

Amongst the members of y congregation, and your 
wide circle of friends, your ministrations have long had, 
and still have, an inexpressible value; you have 
strengthened and comforted many in the hours of 
sorrow and trial, and you have evinced a hearty interest 
in those who happily have had cause for rejoicing. In 


the pulpit and through the press, your generous sym- 


pathies, your high attainments in scholarship and 
literature, your long and cultivated experience, have all 
been devoted to the promotion of the welfare and 
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happiness of those amongst whom you have so long 
laboured. 

Accept then, dear sir, the heartfelt congratulations of 
a loving people, who rejoice that they are privileged to 
greet you in your year of jubilee. May the blessing of 
God enable you long to enjoy the consciousness that 
you are loved and revered by all those amongst whom 


you have, eyen more by your deeds than by your words 
of wisdom, approved yourself a leader in Christian life 
and work. 

Mr. GEORGE STANLEY DARBISHIRE, in pre- 
senting the gold plate described in our leader last 


week, the personal gift of the Cross-street Chapel 
congregation, said: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, It was a kind and graceful act on the 
part of the committee to entrust to my care the 
presentation of the personal gift ofthe Cross-street 
congregation to their respected minister, and 
although vividly realising -my inability to perform 
that pleasant duty worthily, and feeling the diffi- 
culty of expressing in words of sufficient eloquence 
and meaning the kindly feelings which have 
prompted the gift, I nevertheless at once grate- 
fully accepted the position, feeling sure no one 
could rejoice more than myself at seeing Mr. 
Gaskell among us. I therefore offer these memo- 
rials of a grateful congregation, and beg you to 
accept the same with the best wishes for your 
continued health, and at the same time our pro- 
found hope that it may be our privilege to receive 
from you that goodly aid, that pure and holy 
counsel which help us to bear life’s conflict, and 
which assisted and sustained our forefathers in 
the olden days. May you regard our offering, sir, 
through a long and peaceful eventide, and during 
the golden sunset of your days may you diffuse 
around you and among us that sweet and holy 
radiance which cannot fail to have a lasting and 
beneficial influence upon all who know you. 
(Applause.) } 
THE GASKELL SCHOLARSHIP. 

Mr. E. C. HARDING then presented a memo- 
randum of the Scholarship to be founded in Mr. 
Gaskell’s name,andsaid: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, on a recent occasion the Town Clerk, 
Sir Joseph, Heron, in addressing an audience in 
this hall, said that he did so for the first time, and 
expressed a doubt whether his voice would carry. 
Now, if the Town Clerk had his doubts about 
being heard by a comparatively small audience, 
and after forty years of practice or experience in 
the old Town Hall in King-street, I feel that I 
may with much more reason ask your indulgence 
in the remarks I am about to make. (Applause.) 
A short time ago my attention was directed to a 
notice in the Manchester Guardian of April 27th, 
1833, giving an account of a meeting held on April 
2oth, in the old Town Hall of that day, to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell’s ministry in Cross-street Chapel. It isa 
somewhat singular fact that out of eleven spoken 
of as being present on that occasion, eight are 
living now, and five are in this room with us 
to-night. (Hear, hear.) I don’t know whether 
we should be quite justified in claiming longevity 
as amongst the blessings of Unitarianism— 
(laughter)—but I confess that I should rather put 
it down to one of the accidents which will happen 
to the best regulated of congregations. (Laughter.) 
On the occasion I refer to the Rev. J. G. Robberds, 
the senior minister at that time, is reported to 
have said: “ He (Mr. Robberds) did not know 
whether the idea of this testimonial had originated 
with any of their German friends, but it reminded 
him of a beautiful German custom—that of cele- 
brating a marriage day under the name Of a silver 
wedding. Andas they went further and distin- 
guished the fiftieth like anniversary as a golden 
one, so, though he himself and others present 
might not see it, yet he could not but hope that 
there would be occasion for a similar extension of 
the present proceedings.” (Loud applause.) To 
the exceeding joy of a great many in this district 
that day has arrived—(applause)—and we are 
here to-night in large numbers to celebrate the 
happy event. I may say, in passing, that great 
as the number present this evening, it would have 
been much greater but for the comparatively 
limited space of this magnificent hall. It is no 
ordinary event that_Lhas brought us together to- 
night. (Hear, heai.) It does not often happen 
that a minister occupies the same pulpit for fifty 
years, much less that for so long a period he per- 
forms the duties of his office with that sintleness 
of purpose and unvarying earnestness that have 
characterised Mr. Gaskell’s services to the Cross- 
street congregation. The fact of Mr. Gaskell 
having come direct from college to take that 
pulpit, and continuing to occupy it over this long 
period, is testimony of a high character not only 
to Mr. Gaskell himself, but also to the congrega- 
tion in which he has ministered—(hear, hear)— 
particularly when we consider that at no time 
during Mr. Gaskell’s ministry has there been 
more union amongst the people and a more 
intense love for their pastor than exists at the 


that at no time has he preached with more vigour 
and effect, nor have his ministrations been more 
acceptable, than in this the fifty-first year of his 
ministry. (Applause.) I need not speak of the 
active sympathy he has always given to our 
various institutions, such as the Lower Mosley- 
street schools, with their wonderful influence upon 
a large section of this community, and the broad 
Catholic spirit upon which they have always been 
based—so broad, indeed, that they solved the 
religious difficulty years before the religious diffi- 
culty was heard of. These, and our domestic 
missions, and Unitarian association, and the 
various other bodies, will tell their own story in 
language better than I can employ, at a later part 
of these proceedings. It is sufficient for me now 
to say that Mr. Gaskell has ever been the broadest 
of broad Unitarians. No institution of ours 
has been too denominational for him to withhold 
his support from it, nor too unsectarian for him to 
refuse his sympathy and encouragement. (Ap- 
plause.) But great as have been Mr. Gaskell’s 
labours in the cause of Unitarianism, I value even 
more his exertions on behalf of freedom of wor- 
ship and religious equality; and I feel the chief 
glory of our position in the religious world lies in 
this, that we do not ask rights or privileges for our- 
selves that we do not willingly concede to others. 
(Applause.) We all know, and many of us have 
a feeling akin to love for, that dingy-looking and 
time-worn building, Cross-street Chapel, standing 
as it does in striking contrast to the noble piles 
of buildings of modern Manchester. In that 
plain but venerable building many a good work 
has been initiated and carried on, and I hesitate 
not to say that the Manchester of to-day would 
have been different but for the men and women 
who from time to time have met for work and 
worship there. From it have come some of Man- 
chester’s members of Parliament, and some of the 
foremost leaders in her philanthropical and 
educational movements, also some of her chief 
magistrates. At the present time the civic chair 
is filled by one from our sister church in Bridge- 
street—(applause)—and right heartily do we con- 
gratulate the members of that church—(hear)— 
for having sent one who commands the esteem 
and confidence of the council, and of a large mass 
of his fellow-citizens, and one, too, who never 
subordinates the religion he professes to place or 
power or popularity. But better, and above all 
these, do I place the saintly men and women who 
in their day have gone forth into the school, and 
the mission, and the homes of the poor, to train 
the young, raise the fallen, and to bring to a 
knowledge of all within their influence the simple 
and sublime truths taught by the Master. I 
think we are right in considering Mr. Gaskell 
more, very much more, than the minister of 
Cross-street congregation—(hear, hear)—and that 
he occupies the position of a bishop in this our 
northern diocese, being looked up to for counsel 
and guidance by a great many of our ministers 
and congregations. (Hear, hear.) As a member 
of Cross-street Chapel I rejoice in the feeling 
that others share the privileges that we esteem so 
highly. Then, too, as principal of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board, or College, he occupies 
a position going even beyond this district, ex- 
tending, indeed, to the Unitarian body throughout 
the country ; and as I said with regard to Man- 
chester that it would be different to-day but for 
Cross-street Chapel and its influences, so I verily 
believe the Unitarianism of England would have 
been different from what it is now but for the 
many able, earnest, and devoted men who have 
been sent out from that College. (Hear, hear.) 
You would not be surprised then when, in thinking 
of the best way of commemorating Mr. Gaskell’s 
fifty years’ ministry, we did not overlook the fact 
that he occupies these various positions or offices, 
and that we came to the conclusion that no suit- 
able commemoration could take place without 
you, the Unitarians of this district, having an 
opportunity of taking part. The hearty manner 
in which you have adopted our view, the warm 
expression of approval in the numerous letters 
I haye been privileged to receive, aS treasurer, 
and the generous contributions, all prove that we 
were justified in our anticipation. And now, on 
the part of the congregational committee, I thank 
you for the emphatic endorsement you have given 
to our decision. (Loud applause.) An address 
of the congregation has been presented, a personal 
present has been given, and it now only remains 
for me on your behalf, and of those who are 
unable to be present, to ask Mr. Gaskell to accept 
the foundation of a Scholarship in favour of a 
deserving student in an Institution that Mr. 
Gaskell took a large share in founding; in which 
he has been the Literary Tutor for a period of 24 
years—(applause)—and of which he is now the 
Principal. I mean the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary Board. (Hear, hear.) Most of you 
present know the great interest Mr. Gaskell has 
ever taken in this Institution, and I feel sure that 


present moment. (Hear, hear.) I may also add|he will derive great satisfaction from the help 


which will be afforded it, and the greater efficiency 
which will result, not only to those gentlemen who 
may succeed in obtaining the Scholarship, but 
also that in the competition to which it will give 
rise the learning and the application of the whole 
body of the students will be increased. And, 
ladies and gentlemen, to us the satisfaction will 
be afforded that Mr. Gaskell’s name will be 
worthily perpetuated, and the good work he has 
been engaged in be continued long after we have 
passed away. (Hear, hear.) I have now the 
pleasure to hand you this Memorandum— 


THE GASKELL SCHOLARSHIP. 
[MEMORANDUM. ] 


Ir has been agreed that out of the sum of £2,190. 2s. 9d. 
which has been raised to provide a suitable memorial 
of the completion, by the Rey. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
of the fiftieth year of his ministry at Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester, so much as may be necessary shall be 
appropriated towards founding a scholarship of the 
annual value of £70, or thereabouts, to be tenable 
by deserving students of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board at Owens College, Manchester. The legal 
arrangements will be submitted to Mr, Gaskell for his 
approval, and the appointment of the first trustees will 
be placed in his hands. 
Manchester, 15th October, 1878. 


And I have to express the hope, which. will be 
shared in by all present, that you may live to see 
many a “Gaskell” Scholar. (Loud applause.) 


THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Professor H. E. ROSCOE presented the follow- 
ing Resolution of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society :— ; 

The Council of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
feel that they ought not to separate without offering 
their cordial congratulations to the Rey. Wm. Gaskell 
on the celebration which falls upon this day. They 
seize the occasion to testify their warm sense of the 
unwavering interest which their friend and co-adjutor 
has taken in the prosperity of the Society during a 
membership extending over more than 38 years, during 
the latter 21 of which long period Mr. Gaskell has been 
uniformly elected as one of those entrusted by the 
Society to superintend its business. They desire to 
express their hearty wishes that so useful and valued 
an associate may be spared to them in health and 
happiness for many years. 

(Signed) J. P. JouLE, President. 


Professor Roscoe observed that if he might be 
allowed to make one other remark, he would 
desire to express his great sense of the honour 
which had been done to those connected with 
Owens College in the statement made by Mr. 
Harding that the holder of the Gaskell Scholar- 
ship was to receive instructions within the College 
walls. (Applause.) He felt sure that when that 
announcement was made known to the council 
and governing body of the College it would be 
received with great satisfaction. (Hear, hear.) 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., supported by the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., and Mr. Harry Raw- 
son, presented the following address :— 


(To the Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., President of the 
Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Ministers and Congregations of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. ) ; ; 
Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned ministers on the roll 

of the Provincial Assembly, and representatives of 

Presbyterian and Unitarian Congregations of Lancashire 

and Cheshire, desire, on the part of the Assembly, to 

congratulate you upon the completion of the fiftieth 
year of your ministry at Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, 
and of your public labours in the Province. 

As President of the Assembly since June 16th, 1864, 
you have, for fourteen years, filled its chair with an 
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grateful hearts, is the desire with which we subscribe 
ourselves, 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


The Rev. C. Beard, B.A., supported by Mr. 
R. D. Darbishire, B.A. (joint secretaries), pre- 
sented the following address :— 

Reverend and Dear Mr. Gaskell,—It is now 53 years 
since your entrance at York as a student for the ministry 
in the year 1825. You have yourself been wont to 
remark that since that time you have served the College 
in more capacities than probably any one of your own 
generation, and a reference to our records duly bears 
out the statement.” We find that you were secretary 
from 1840 to 1846, and from 1846 to 1853 professor of 
English history, literature, and composition. Since 
1854 you have presided over the deliberations of the 
committee as chairman, and since 1859 you have 
also discharged the duties of a visitor. 

If the memory of hardly any who are now concerned 
with the active management of the College goes back 
to the time of your secretaryship, we can well believe, 
from our long subsequent knowledge of your admirable 
temper, tact, and business ability in the chair of the 
committee, that your occupancy of the former office left 
nothing to be desired. 

Those of us who were your pupils at Manchester still 
retain a grateful recollection both of the thoroughness 
of your instructions and the unvarying kindness with 
which they were conveyed, while the reminiscence is 
rendered still more pleasant by the fact that the relations 
between professor and student have long ago ripened 
into those of a firm and affectionate friendship. Nor 
can we doubt that the younger men, who for the last 
19 years have often had the opportunity of listening to 
your wise and fatherly counsels as a visitor, look up to 
you with a true filial respect, and in heart associate 
themselves with us in their expression of thankful and 
joyful sympathy. 

We are persuaded that no institution lies nearer to 
your heart than that in which you were yourself trained 
for the Christian ministry, and which has received so 
large a part of your time and energy, that the principles 
and objects, for the support of which it is maintained, 
have your fullest assent and warmest appreval, and that 
this connection of a lifetime can only be dissolved by 
the all-powerful hand of death. 

That you may still be able for many years to spend 
yourself for the Kingdom of ‘God, and to employ an 
unabated energy and a still living enthusiasm in the 
service of humanity, is our heartfelt wish, while for 
ourselves we make a claim which we know that you 
will not reject, for a continuance of your wise and kindly 
help in the management of the College, and in private, 
of that genial and faithful friendship which we accept as 
one of the most precious possessions of our lives. 


HOME MISSIONARY BOARD, 


Mr. Harry Rawson, supported by The Mayor 
(Alderman C. S. Grundy), Rev. H. E. Dowson, 
B.A., and Mr. Francis Nicholson, presented the 
following address :— 


(To the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., Principal .and 
Literary Tutor of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board.) 

Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned officers and com- 
mittee ofthe Unitarian Home Missionary Board, desire, 
on the part of the Institution, to congratulate you upon 
the completion of the fiftieth -year of your ministry at 
‘Cross-street Chapel, and of your public labours in the 
province. 

As one of the founders of the Institution; its literary 
tutor since its opening in 1854; .and its principal since 
the retirement of the Rev. Dr. Beard, in 1874, you 
have placed the Board under obligations to yourself to 
which we can give only feeble expression. You have 
been largely instrumental in the success which has 
attended the Institution. Not only have you conferred 
upon the Board the benefit of services such as few 


could render in the literary culture of its students; but, | 
by your high character, and your noble example of | 
Christian zeal, you have exerted upon them an influence | 


which will inspire them to a ministerial fidelity like 
your own. In this you have fulfilled the highest function 
of a teacher in a ‘school of the prophets.’ 

The ardent-affection in which you are held by your 
alumni in the ministry (now numbering sixty-nine), and 
by your present students, must be to you the most 
acceptable testimony to the value of your labours in the 
Board; but we cannot permit the opportunity to pass 
of paying to you the tribute of our most grateful thanks 
for the time and the work which you have so freely 
given to the Institution under our care. 

“We pray gt may long be spared, not only to 
the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, but also to the 
Church for which you have done so much, and which 
holds your name in such merited and affectionate esteem. 


MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 

The Rey. S. A. Steinthal (secretary), supported 
by Mr. R. D. Darbishire (treasurer) and Mr. 
E. C. Harding, presented the following address :— 

(To the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A.) 


* 
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to its funds, and by never failing sympathy with its 
ministers in their self-denying activity, you have taken 
and filled the first place amongst its most zealous sup- 
porters. 

It is natural that the committee representing the 
society should desire to add its congratulations to day, 
to those of the many whom grateful memories of 50 
years of disinterested service gather round you now. 
They know that words cannot express all they would 
gladly say, and theirs, therefore, are few; but they pray 
that our Heavenly Father may still prolong your days 
to the joy of your family and friends, and to the benefit 
of all among whom you so faithfully labour, and that 
He may make the evening of your life blessed in faith 
and rich in Christian hope. 

OTHER ADDRESSES. 

In addition to the foregoing, addresses were 
presented by the Rey. H. lerson, M.A., from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association ; by 
the Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A., supported by the 
Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., from the Manchester 
District Unitarian Association Committee ; by 
the Mayor (Alderman C. S. Grundy), supported 
by Mr. Robert Nicholson and Mr. Harry 
Rawson, from the Trustees of the Memorial 
Hall; by Mr. W. E. Nanson, supported 
by Rev. S. A. Steinthal and Mr, Richard 
Wade, from the Lower Mosley-street Schools 
Committee; by Dr. H. J. Marcus and Mr. John 
H. Reynolds, Jun., from the Lower Mosley-street 
Sunday School Teachers; by Mr. Wiliiam 
Mason, supported by Mr. Joseph Harrison and 
Mr. W. C. Bowie, from the present Students of 
the Home Missionary Board; and by the Rev. J. 
T. Marriott (president), supported by Mr. Edwin 
Winser (vice-president) and Mr. W. H. Mellor 
(secretary), from the Manchester Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union. 

MR. GASKELL’S REPLY. 

Th Rev. WM. GASKELL, on rising, was received 
with long and continued applause. He said: 
Mr. Philips and friends, it would take a man with 
far stronger nerves than I can boast of not to be 
overpowered by all the many tokens of esteem 
and regard, and I may say affection, which have 
been heaped upon me to-night. I think you will 
readily understand me when I say that often as I 
have had to speak on public occasions, I never 
felt so much embarrassed as I do on this, and so 
little capable of expressing my feelings of grati- 
tude for all the kindness which I have received 
at your hands. Knowing that this would be the 
case I have jotted down one or two heads in order 
that I may not fail altogether in saying what I 
wish to say. I should indeed have reasor to be 
proud if I could bring myself to believe that I 
at all merited the praises which have been lavished 
upon me. (Applause.) But I cannot; I know 
myself too well for that; and I therefore accept 
the generous appreciation which has been made 
of my services as a proof of the kindness of my 
friends and not of my own deserts. I feel inex- 
pressibly grateful to you all who have joined in 
the testimonials which have been presented to 
me, and from the bottom of my heart sincerely 
do thank them. Valuable as are the beautiful 
pieces of plate before me, they are far more 
valuable as the manifestations of regard from 
such a large number of friends. I can safely 
promise that they will not only be most carefully 
preserved by me, but will be handed down to my 
children as pleasing memorials of the respect in 
which their father was held. (Applause.) At the 
close of 50 years of ministerial labour it cannot 
but be a source of the purest and deepest satisfac- 
tion to me that it should have been deemed at all 
deserving of such approval as that given to it in 
the addresses which were read by my friends Mr. 
Leppoc and Mr. Stanley Darbishire. Sad indeed 
would it be on behalf of the Cross-street congre- 
gation, if, in looking back through that long 
period, I could not hope that I had done some- 
thing to promote their highest interests. My 
heart’s desire, I can truly say, has been to do so; 
but much of the success which has attended my 
efforts has been due to the confidence which they 
have reposed in me, and the sympathy and 
encouragement which they have given me. (Hear, 
hear.) Most of those from whom I received kind 
welcome at my entrance on my duties as a young 
and untried man are gone hence. Not seldom 
when alone, and meditating on the days that are 
past, the forms and faces of many of those whom 
‘“‘T have loved long since and lost a while” rise up 
before me, and! sometimes almost wish that I could 
recall them again to earth. Iam sure that could 
they be present with us now, they would be 
among the first to offer me such expres- 
sions of regard as you have offered. Some few 
are still left—naturally peculiarly dear to me— 
who have journeyed on together with me, and 
whose friendship, I am happy to think, has known 
neither interruption nor decline through all the 
ae years that have since flown over us, but has, I 
elieve, gone on increasing to this day. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Harding referred to what my dear 
friend and colleague Mr. Robberds said might be 
termed my “silver wedding” with the congrega- 


tion; and it is no small addition to my pleasure 
to-night that some who took part in that are bere 
to join in celebrating what I may call my “golden 
wedding.” The descendants of others have grown 
up from childhood under my ministry, and are 
worthily following in their fathers’ steps, and they 
too are among my dearest and most cherished 
friends; and some who are at a distance have 
not forgotten me; but this morning I| received 
from several of them their kindest congratulations 
and their warmest wishes for my welfare. But I 
may say that I feel, and shall always feel, a deep 
interest in every member of the Cross-street con- 
gregation, and shall be glad at any time to do 
them whatever service I can. Few pastorates on 
the whole, I believe, have been more happy than 
mine has been—happy in my colleagues, happy 
in my people. (Hear, hear.) It would have been 
too much to expect that through a ministry of 
such length I have made no mistakes, but if I 
have, they have been so tenderly treated that I 
have scarcely been made aware of them, and they 
have never caused me any painful disquiet. And 
one thing which I am peculiarly grateful for is 
that during the 50 years in which I have been 
connected with the congregation there has never 
been anything like serious disagreement amongst 
us, but our communion has been a practical illus- 
tration of the words—* Behold how good and 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity”—(applause)—and I trust that this will 
always continue to be the case whether I am with 
you or absent. I must not linger, however, on 
this subject, though it lies most near my heart; 
but must turn to notice the various addesses in 
which my services have been so kindly over-rated, 
You will hardly expect me to do more than just to 
glance at each of these. Indeed, I am not sure 
whether my best course would not be to follow 
the example of Mr. Bryant, the American poet, 
who once at a dinner at which I was present in 
Cambridge, after Professor Sedgwick had most 
eloquently enlarged upon his excellences, got up 
and simply said, “Gentlemen, I thank you.” 
(Applause.) But this perhaps, would hardly be 
respectful. I feel under a great obligation to my 
friend Dr. Roscoe for coming this evening— 
(applause)—to present to me the congratulations 
of the Council of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society. I have been connected, as therein 
stated, for a long period with that Society, and 
have for a considerable number of years had the 
honour of being on its council, but I cannot say 
that I have ever rendered to it any very important 
service. I have not conferred honour on it, but 
it has conferred honour on me. ‘Then as regards 
the Provincial Assembly, I need only say that I 
cannot but esteem it an honour that I should have 
been elected, though against my strong advice, to 
preside over it for at least a dozen years in succes- 
sion. Itis the most venerable of our Associations,, 
I believe, and I therefore cannot but feel it an 
honour, as I say, to preside over it; but the only 
thing which entitles me to the address that has. 
been read by my old friend and fellow-townsman,, 
Mr. Wells, is that I have annually to prepare 
something like a Concio ad clerum, and that I 
naturally find it grow more difficult from year to 
year to say sométhing which I have not said 
before; and though it appears from the address 
that in this respect I satisfy others, I cannot say 
that I satisfy myself. 1 cannot but highly value 
the address (in which was shown the delicate skill 
of a practised pen to which our churches are not 
a little indebted) that was presented on behalf of 
Manchester New College by my friend Mr. 
Beard. (Applause.) As was stated by him, I 
have been connected with the Institution in a 
greater variety of ways, I believe, not only than 
any one of this generation, but than any one of 
any generation. (Laughter.) I might well take 
shame to myself if I did not take a deep interest 
in it, and were not found at all times ready to 
give such help as I am able in promoting its 
objects. I am under the deepest obligations to 
it—obligations which I can never thoroughly 
repay. If I have been of any service in the 
world, it has been in large measure owing to the 
training which I received in the College while at 
York, and especially to the instructions of one of 
the most finished scholars that I ever met with— 
the late Mr. Kenrick. (Applause.) To that 
training I am largely indebted for having become 
at all prepared to fill the responsible position 
(once so worthily filled by my dear friend Dr. 
Beard) of Principal of the Home Missionary 
Board. ZLaudari a laudatis has always been 
esteemed a special honour, and it adds to the 
pleasure which the address from the Board gave 
me that it should have been presented to me by 
one who, for a second time, has been judged by 
his fellow citizens worthy of the highest honour 
which it is in their power to confer. (Applause.) 
Among the various letters of congratulation which 
I have received on this occasion, none have 
touched me more than those which have come 
from former students under me, assuring me of 
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the benefits which they have derived from the 
instruction which I gave them; one of them going 
even so far as to say that he esteems it the most 
fortunate event of his life that he came under my 
care. (Applause.) If any of the present race of 
students should hereafter have reason to think of 
me in the same kindly manner, I shall be amply 
repaid for all the care and trouble which I am 
taking with them. I daresay now and then they 
may feel that I am somewhat severe and exacting 
in my demands upon them, but they know, I am 
sure, that this arises solely from my anxiety that 
they should acquit themselves well, and prove 
“workmen that need not to be ashamed.” And 
I verily believe that they would all of them say, 
in the spirit of the boy when his father was 
beating him hard, “ Lay on father, it is all for my 
own good.” (Laughter.) I have always felt 
desirous of raising the standard of study at the 
Board, and I am glad to know that this is gradually 
being done. I may just mention, as one proof of 
this, that one of our students took the Cobden 
Prize at Owens College last session, and that five 
of them stood first in the Class Examination in 
Political Economy. (Applause.) And, therefore, 
with the view which I have mentioned, when 
asked how I- would wish the sum so generously 
subscribed by my friends to be disposed of, I 
suggested that a scholarship should be founded, 
such as has been already described by my friend 
Mr. Harding. As showing the interest which I 
take in the Board, I may just state that I now 
give more than double the time which I promised 
to give when I first joined in founding it; and as 
“our number of students is now larger than it has 
ever been—nineteen—of course I have to give a 
greater amount of labour, but I can say that it is 
most willingly and cheerfully given. (Applause.) 
I will not refuse to admit that I have been of some 
service in the working of our District Society, 
and in carrying out its objects. As confirmatory 
of what was stated in the address (I hope you 
will not set it down to vanity on my part) I cannot 
help reading a note which I received this morning. 
““At a special meeting of the Miles Platting Con- 
gregation, held on the 6th inst., it was resolved: 
That we, the members of thé Miles Platting 
Unitarian Free Church, hereby desire to com- 
memorate the completion of the 50 years’ ministry 
of the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., of Cross-street 
“Chapel—That while we join with the Manchester 
District Unitarian Association in offering a tribute 
of honour and esteem, we feel and record that 
the church at Miles Platting owes a peculiar 
debt of gratitude to Mr. ‘Gaskell, as its existence 
and prosperity are in no small degree due to the 
sympathy, advice, and the great help unceasingly 
rendered from its foundation to the present time 
by one so much ——.” I cannot finish it. 
One way in which I know I have been of some 
service to congregations like that from which this 
kind recognition came, has earned for me a some- 
what unenviable character. The nature of this you 
may guess from what once took place when I went 
to preach charity sermons at Bolton. That excel- 
lent man Robert Heywood, so much respected 
amongst us—(applause)—told me that he had 
been that morning considering whether, being a 
magistrate, it was not his duty to order the police, 
as | entered the town, to apprehend me and lock 
me up as a sturdy beggar. (Laughter.) All I can 
say is, I have never begged for myself. (Applause.) 
IT am afraid you will set me down as a hardened 
offender when I say that J could not help feeling 
pleased to be reminded that, in the same character, 
I had taken a leading part in founding the Memo- 
rial Hall. I had some time before felt the need 
which there was of some such building for our 
denominational work, and proposed to place it on 
the plot of ground at the back of Cross-street 
Chapel. I am glad that the project fell through, 
because we have now got so much better a build- 
ing than we should have had then. As the Mayor 
has stated, it is now used for such a variety of 
purposes that I cannot stop to specify them; but 
I feel that I am personally repaid for what I did 
in its erection by the accommodation which it 
gives to the Home Missionary Board, because if 
this had not withdrawn from those wretched attics 
in Marsden-street,-I verily believe I should not 
have been here. (Applause.) I cannot but find 
some pleasure inremembering that I gave help, 
which has been referred to in one of the addresses, 
in providing the building for our schools in Lower 
Mosley-street. It may well be a satisfaction to 
those who have supported them, and those who 
have been engaged in working them, to think 
how many thousands of children have passed 
through them, not a few of whom have been 
mainly indebted to the training received in them 
for all their success in after life. I often regret 
that I am no longer able to take that active part 
in the working of them which I formerly did, and 
I am obliged to leave it to my younger colleague, 
who does it more effectively than I could do. 
wt the address does but say truly that I am 
always ready and willing to give such help as I 


can. The same might be said of the Sunday- 
school Union. I could only just like to say to my 
younger friends that I wish more of them would 
take part in the teaching of the schools. (Hear.) 
I can assure them from my own experience that 
if they do there is no part of their lives which 
they will hereafter look back upon with greater 
pleasure and satisfaction than the time they have 
spent in giving help in the Sunday school. 
Another of our institutions which I joined with 
my dear friend and colleague Mr. Robberds in 
introducing amongst us is our Domestic Mission. 
The address from this, which my friend and col- 
league read, only did me justice in giving me 
credit for taking a deep interest init. Indeed, 
there is none of our institutions in which I take a 
deeper interest, none with which I have a more 
thorough sympathy, none which I believe is doing 
a more Christian, a more blessed work; I should 
be glad indeed if that work were more widely 
extended. (Hear, hear.) And now, having, I 
think, referred to all the various addresses, before 
I sit down I must just briefly advert to one cir- 
cumstance which has given me peculiar pleasure, 
and that is, as has been said by one who has 
preceded me, that I have conciliated the esteem 
of not a few beyond our own “household of faith.” 
(Hear, hear.) A letter from one of these was sent 
to one of the secretaries, which I highly value. 
It was from a prominent and well-known citizen 
of Manchester, asking to be allowed to contribute 
to the testimonial to be presented to me. In it 
he mentions, what was very gratifying to me, that 
nearly half a century ago he was introduced to 
efforts for the public good by being the honorary 
secretary of an association of which I was one of 
the chairmen—I mean the Sanitary Association, 
in founding which I took an active part. He 
goes on in this letter to credit me with having 
done “enormous good to the community.” 
Now, I cannot take to myself any such credit 
as that ; but I may say this, I have always been 
glad, when I could, to render assistance to objects 
of practical utility, and some of those which I 
took part in originating are now doing no small 
amount of good. Occasionally when I realise, 
which sometimes I find it difficult to do, how long 
I have been in service, the thought will come 
across me whether some may not be inclined to 
say— 

} Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 

(Cries of “ No, no.”) But then I am encouraged 
to go on by finding that my services never were 
in greater request than they are now—(applause) ; 
and sometimes some of my good people complain 
that I rather run away from them more than they 
quite like. (Hear, hear.) As an instance of 
what I mean, three Sundays ago I was preaching 
school sermons at a little distance, and the 
collection was the largest they had ever had, and 
the managers of the school wanted to engage me 
for the service at the same time next year. 
(Laughter.) This may be taken as some little 
proof that there is still a little work left in me— 
(loud applause)—and so long as I can work effec- 
tively, lhavenow got to feelso muchtheimportance 
of the work in which I am engaged, that as long 
as my friends are satisfied with me I shall go on 
cheerfully with it. [have been unable to make any 
adequate acknowledgment of the presents madeé to 
me, or to express how deeply I feel the expressions 
of regard and esteem and attachment which I have 
received this evening; in fact, as you must have 
seen, I have been too much overcome by them, 
and never felt such difficulty in putting my 
thoughts into words. It has been a peculiar 
pleasure to me that my friend Mr. Philips has 
presided over vs on this occasion. (Applause.) 
There is no name more honoured amongst the 
Unitarian body in the north than that of Philips. 
It has been said that a Dissenting carriage never 
goes for three generations to chapel, but that of 
the Philipses has been an honourable exception. 
(Applause.) I remember the brother of the chair- 
man once going ona deputation to Lord Liverpool, 
who was then Prime Minister, and his lordship 
was asking the members of the deputation to 
what denomination they belonged. When he 
came to Mr. Philips he said, “ What persuasion 
are you of?” Mr, Philips at once replied, “Oh, 
I’m a Unitarian, and I don’t care who knows it.” 
(Applause.) His lordship said, “And. I don’t 
think a bit the worse of you for it, Mr. Philips.” 
I cannot sit down without likewise tendering my 
heartfelt thanks not only to those who have con- 
tributed to the testimonials which J have received, 
but especially to those who have taken so much 
pains and trouble in preparing them. I thank 
you all most sincerely and heartily. I have many 
precious memories in the past, but none will be 
more precious to me than those of to-night. 
(Continued applause.) oe 
VOTES OF THANKS, 

The chair having been vacated by’Mr. Philips, 
on the motion of Mr. H. J. Leppoc, Mr Samuel 
Fielden took it, when 

The Mayor OF MANCHESTER (Alderman C, 


S. Grundy), in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Philips for his conduct in the chair, said we were 
frequently asked what there was ina name. He 
replied, a good deal. (Hear, hear.) If he werea 
follower of a name, he should elect the name of 
Philips. Every member of Mr. Philips’s family 
was doing good work, and for generations in the 
Manchester district the Philipses had been staunch 
supporters of every progressive movement. Intheir 
name, therefore, he tenderedto the Chairman thanks 
for the able manner in which he had discharged the 
duties of the office that night. (Applause.) 

Mr. BENJ. HEAPE, in seconding the motion, 
observed that the Chairman had been the right 
man in the right place, and he was sure that 
night’s proceedings would be a pleasant remem- 
brance to him. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. FIELDEN said he remembered Mr. Gaskell 
coming to Stand when, as a boy, he was there at 
school, and ever since he had watched his career, 
which had been so successful. Well had he done 
his work. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Philips having been 
carried with acclamation, 

Mr. PHILIPS, in response, thanked the meeting 
for their kind expressions of respect towards him- 
self. Thanks, he thought, were more specially 
due to those who had got up the meeting. He 
believed that if they had had a room double the 
size of the Free Trade Hall they could have filled 
it. (Applause.) To him it was pleasant to live 
in a community where a good man had done a 
good work well, and to see his fellow-men thank 
him for his services. Though Mr. Gaskell was a 
Warringtonian, Manchester was his adopted 
home, and he hoped he might yet do more good 
work in it. He thought they were all rejoiced 
that they had had such a pleasant meeting. 
(Applause.) 

An organ recital from 6 to 6 30 was given by 
Mr. Thomas Rawson, who also accompanied | 
throughout the programme on the great organ. 

Among the pieces of music given during the 
evening we may mention Mr. Dumville’s solo, 
“Be thou faithful unto death,’ and the accom- 
panying chorus, “He that shall endure to the 
end.” Mrs. Warren did good service in leading 
the various choruses, and in the trio in Bishop’s 
chorus, “ Bright Orb.” The chorus consisted of 
members of the Cross-street, Upper Brook-street, 
and Strangeways Chapel choirs, whose services, 
together with those of the organist, were 
gratuitously given. 


The room was beautifully decorated with articles 
of vertu, flowers, plants, and pictures contributed 
by Miss Holding and Messrs. John and George 
Holding, Mr. Wignall, and also Messrs, Elkington 
and Co., who supplied the presentation plate, 
which was valued at £250, on which was in- 
scribed—“ Presented to the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A., in affectionate commemoration of the 
fiftieth year of his ministry at Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester. October 15th, 1878.” 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
THE GIRLS IN OUR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. , 


[A PAPER read by Mrs. FREESTON before the 
Manchester District Sunday School Union.] 


Part I. 


Not unfrequently may earnest teachers on the 
girls’ side of a Sunday school be heard to say— 
“JT would rather have a class of boys than girls; 

I much prefer teaching boys.” And to the ques- 
tion why, the answer will probably be—“ Boys 
seem brighter; they will answer my questions 
readily; and, more than this, will question me, . 
hence I feel to have been of use to While 
girls, on the other hand, are so listless and in- 


other’s frocks and jackets than the k 
taking.” These complaints, it shoul 
are not made of the very little 
more to those who are, say, up 
twelve years old; and of these it 
that such complaints are not wi 
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conditions, it has been found impossible to strike 
an average of inferiority on either side. 

For brevity’s sake, then, I shall venture to 
assume that, if there be any difference in the 
mental capability of boys and girls, it is not 
sufficient to form any impediment to the work of 
the Sunday school teacher. Given a fair start 
and favourable circumstances, and our girls are 
equal to the best teaching we can give them; and 
the cause for this lack of earnestness is not to be 
regarded as inherent, for it is not difficult to trace 
it to what is altogether external. Contrast the 
ordinary life of two average Sunday-school 
scholars—a boy and a girl. I am not thinking of 
the waifs and strays (those whose attendance at 
school is limited to three or four months out of 
the twelve), but say two from families connected 
more or less with the chapel. First the boy: He 
goes to day school full time; in the evening he 
has his home tasks, and they are regularly per- 
formed, for he has nothing else to do, and he is 
urged forward both by assistance from his father 
at home, and also by the hope of gaining prizes 
at school; on Sunday morning he has nothing to 
do but make himself ready, and so he can get to 
school fresh and bright, and plenty in time. Now 
take the girl: Through the week, if she has gone 
to school at all, it has probably been half the day 
only, and a part of that half-day has been spent 
in needlework. Thus, while the boy has from five 
to seven hours per day of mental culture, the girl 
has only two to three; and when lessons are 
done, and he is brightening his wits and increasing 
his knowledge by reading, she is nursing, sewing, 
dusting, and so forth. When she comes to school 
on Sunday she is already tired, for she has been 
up early—has washed and dressed little ones, and 
performed many other household duties. What 
wonder, then, that while the boy falls naturally 
and heartily to his lessons, the girl, having been 
kept most of her time in quite a different groove, 
finds it impossible by a mere effort of will to 
wrench herself out of that groove, and meet her 
teacher with that receptive and responsive attitude 
of mind, in the absence of which the best of 
lessons will be ineffective. Let us trace the 
probable future of this girl, She is passed on 
from class to class in the school in order to make 
room for younger girls, but yielding on her way 
but scant satisfaction to her teachers, for very 
little of real progress have they dared to chronicle 
concerning her. She has ceased to attend a day 
school, and has gone to work in the mill, and the 
effect of this change has been unfavourable rather 
than otherwise. A feeling of independence has 
been created within her, which has made her both 
somewhat impatient of control and also less 
willing to receive instruction from her teacher; 
her manners have become less gentle, and her 
mind more obtuse. In passing, I am very happy 
to say that many pleasant exceptions to this state 
of things have fallen within my own experience, 
but still they have been exceptions: and to return 
to our sketch. This girl drifts on ina purposeless 
sort of way, performing her daily portion of work, 
and extracting something that she calls amuse- 
ment from her leisure, but having only the dim- 
mest possible conception of any higher claims. 
She hears something about the duty of self-culture, 
of indebtedness to our nature within and to the 
world without, but this is not for her; these 
things belong to boys and men, she is only a girl; 
and thus, with faculties undeveloped and soul 
unawakened, she reaches womanhood. 

Whether the effects to the woman of this mis- 
education of the girl will be more positive or 
negative in their character, will depend much 
upon the sphere of life in which she finds herself. 
If she remain unmarried they will be more con- 
fined to herself; she will be the greatest sufferer, 
for her existence will be the poorest, narrowest 
thing that can be conceived. Her dwelling will 
be on the bleak and barren side of the mountain, 
where the sun never shines, and the birds do not 
visit, for there is no tall tree to woo them; where 
the hum of the bee is not heard, for the flowers 
are without fragrance; where no soft carpet of 
grass tempts the onward step, but all before and 
all around is a dreary waste, beset with sharp 
stones and stunted shrubs, which hurt her feet as 
she stumbles along, till, utterly weary, she asks to 
be freed from the burden called life. And all the 
time, had she but been shown the way to it, there 
lies just over the hill-top that world of beauty, 
and wonder, and happiness—of all that tends to 
make this life of ours, not a burden, but a glorious 

ift. 
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constantly devoted to her home and family; we 
therefore find the home as we expect—substantial, 
and outwardly comfortable. Thrift, cleanliness, 
and order are everywhere apparent. Why, then, 
that look of weary discontent on the face of the 
wife? Why that lack of deference, that ill- 
concealed contempt for her opinions on the part 
of both husband and children? ‘There is but one 
answer—it is to her own shortcomings that this 
is traceable. She is beating the air in blind 
protest against this neglect by husband and 
children, but sees not that the cause lies in 
herself. She is ignorant, and, worst of all, 
passively so, going through life in the belief that 
such is the right and proper condition for her; 
and cf this ignorance have come inevitably weak- 
ness, prejudice, cramped and distorted views of 
life with its manifold claims and problems and 
possibilities, and hence, though at the outset of 
life there seemed a sufficiently broad basis of 
sympathy between husband and wife to justify a 
prospect of domestic happiness for them, that 
basis of sympathy has narrowed with years until 
now it can scarcely be said to exist. The husband 
has of necessity been in contact with the outer 
world, and as a consequence his nature has ex- 
panded, his character has strengthened, and his 
manners have improved. He has had oppor- 


tunities of studying higher types of manhood 
than himself and has gained thereby. 

The wife meanwhile has been retrograding. As 
the mother of a young family it was simply im- 
possible for her to keep pace with her husband in 
his intellectual pursuits, or his practical interest 
in the great world without. But she could have 
followed at such a distance as to have kept him 
in sight. She could have manifested an interest 
in what interested him, and given him sympathy 
and companionship over a part of the way, anda 
cheerful “God speed” for the rest. But she has 
neglected to do this; she has permitted her best 
impulses of nature to wither; she has closed up 
her mind against instruction, and her heart to the 
reception of holy influences from without, narrow- 
ing herself down instead to a mere lever in the 
domestic machinery, ignoring entirely the vital 
fact that her husband and children have other 
needs than those which are merely physical. She 
has failed to understand that the performance of 
what are called menial duties will dignify or 
degrade as they are regarded as means to an end 
or an end in themselves. Instead of household 
arrangements being made solely with a view to 
family needs and comfort, the latter are expected 
to be subservient to the former. Probably 
husband and children are kept huddled in a small 
back room, while a pleasant room is only kept to 
be looked at. Toys, books, and newspapers are 
classed as litter, and find therefore no abiding 
place. A wet wash-day or a sad baking isa 
calamity for which every one must put on the 
deepest mourning. The father may come home 
in the evening full of some new invention or 
discovery that has just startled the world, and 
in which he desires to interest his children while 
sitting round the tea table; but should some petty 
and unlooked for disarrangement of the domestic 
programme have occurred—the visit uninvited of 
a neighbour’s cat or fowls—the event has to be 
circumstantially detailed and commented upon, 
fittingly bewailed, until the opportunity for any- 
thing higher in the way of conversation has 
passed away for ever. Husband and wife go their 
different way, mutually dissatisfied with the scant 
sympathy received at the hands of the other, and 
the children lose a valuable season for instruction. 

That there are many homes of which a still 
more unsatisfactory description would have to be 
given, there can, unfortunately, be little doubt; 
but to these no reference need now be made, as it 
is an average not an extreme case I am thinking of. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


BURGLARY AT THE HOUSE OF THE REV. 
P..H. WICKSTEED. 

THE numerous friends of Mr. Wicksteed will read with 

much regret the following account of a burglary at his 

house, and of the serious personal attack upon him. 

At the Marylebone Police Court, on Monday, Charles 
Coaffer, 27, of 1, Ann-street, Stepney, a ticket-writer ; 
Findley Wentworth Burt, 22, of the Red House, Lower 
Keate-street, Spitalfields, optician; John Shaen, 20, of 
28, Castle-street, Leicester Square, tailor; and Agnes 
Ralph, 27, of the Red House, Lower Keate-street, 
Spitalfields, a bread-basket maker, were placed in the 
dock before Mr. de Rutzen on the charge of being con- 
cerned together in burglariously entering the dwelling- 
house of Mr. Philip Henry Wicksteed, No 7, Regent’s 
Park Villas, Oval Road, Regent’s Park, and stealing 
therefrom a silk purse containing 30 foreign coins, a 
silver fork, a silver spoon, an overcoat, and a dagger— 
value £5. 10s.; they were further charged with feloni- 
ously cutting and wounding the said Mr. Wicksteed, 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm.—Emily R. 
Wicksteed, wife of the prosecutor, stated that about 
twenty minutes past twelve on Saturday morning she 


heard a noise, as of a window being opened, she bein 


in bed at the time, and soon afterwards there was a 
heavy fall. She got out of bed and went on t 

landing, and saw that there was a light in the study, 
and directly afterwards some men came out into the 


passage, and she believed two of the prisoners were the 
men. She awoke her husband, and he ran downstairs, 
whereupon the men extinguished the light. They had 
missed from the house a purse containing foreign coins, 
and a small knife or dagger (which articles were now 
produced), an overcoat, a spoon, and a fork, their total 
value being nearly £6.—Detective-inspector Frederick 
Abberline said that on the previous morming he went 
with Police-sergeants Foster and Thicke and Po] 
constable Marriott to the Red House. Lower Keate- 
street, Spitalfields, where, in a tap-room, they found all 
the prisoners. When told that they would be charged 
with a burglary at Regent’s Park, Coaffer became very 


ses 


violent, but he was taken charge of, and was told that 
he would be also charged with being concerned in a 


burglary at Islington. Witness asked the woman to 
turn out her pockets, when she took out the purse pro- 
duced. On the mantelpiece he found the coins and a 
quantity of pawn-tickets relating to property. The 
house of Coaffer was afterwards searched, when a large 
number of articles were found, together with the Nor- 
wegian dagger stolen from the prosecutor. Witness 
asked for a remand, as the prosecutor was too ill to 
attend, he having been stabbed in the abdomen. 
Several other charges of burglary in different parts of 
London would be preferred against the prisoners, which 
the police hoped to be able to prove at the next hearing. 
Mr. de Rutzen remanded the prisoners till the 15th inst. 
° eet od 

Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they wowdd 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive mever 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down. 

BELFAST : MOUNTPOTTINGER.—A soirée in connection 
with the Band of Hope was held in the schoolroom on 
Tuesday evening, the 8th inst., and about 180 children, 
with other friends, were present. After tea, R. M‘Cal- 
mont, Esq., being called to the chair, a varied pro- 
gramme was gone through, consisting of speeches from 
the Chairman, Reys. A. Gordon, R. J. Orr, J. Pollard, 
D. Thompson, and W. Spackman, Esq. ‘The choir, 
led by Mr. J. Scott, jun., sang some glees. Messrs. 
W. Bullick and Gallashan kindly gave some songs, and 
the Misses M‘Calmont and Miss Rankin performed two 
duets on the piano. At the close all were highly enter- 
tained by Messrs. S. Courtney and W. M‘Calmont with 
limelight views of our native land, concluding with a 
humorous set of views of ‘* Brown’s adventures with the 
bear.” Votes of thanks to all who contributed were 
proposed by Mr. Thompson and seconded by Mr. J. 
M‘Williams, and carried. 

LIVERPOOL: HAMILTON Roap.—On Wednesday 
evening week a soirée to open the session of the Social 
Union was held, and was attended by about seventy of 
the members and friends of the church. After tea, the 
Rey. S. Fletcher Williams took the chair, and readings 
were given by Messrs. Ernest Jones, J. Birkett, J. 
Chorlton, J. Ogden, H. Wilde, and J. H. Tait, inter- 
spersed with music under the leadership of-Mr. J. 
Harrison. 

MANCHESTER: THE LOWER MOSLEy-STREET 
NaTuRAL Hisrory SociEry.—The annual sorice of 
this Society was held on Saturday evening, and proved 
more than usually attractive and successful. Many 
objects were exhibited of great interest to students of 
natural history, and a large part of the evening was spent 
in the examination of these and in intercourse between 
the members and visitors. The report presented by the 
honorary secretary (Mr. Hyde) stated that the Society 
maintained its reputation as a working society. Many 
of the members are known to be hard working naturalists, 
some, at least, being given to original research; and 
whilst they would be pleased to see an increase in 
the numbér of members, the committee did not wish any 
to join who lacked the determination to do practical 
work.—Mr, R. H. Alcock president, delivered an in- 
teresting address on ‘‘The aims ofthe modern botanical 
student;” and at the close a hearty and unanimous vote 
of thanks was given to him, on the motion of Mr. Ashton, 
seconded by Mr. W. Horsfall. 

SOUTHAMPTON: KELL MEMORIAL SCHOOLS.—The 
weekly lecture in connection with the Philosophical and 
Musical Society was given by Mr. B. K. Spencer, of 
Highfield. There was a large attendance of members 
and friends, the chair being taken by the Rey. D. Amos. 
Mr. Spencer, who was heartily received, said that the 
object of his remarks would be to demonstrate the 
possibility of arriving at absolute truth; albeit, he need 
hardly remind them, that to that desired goal there was 
no royal road; the ascent was by no means easy, but, 
though laborious, it was safe, and replete with the 
happiest results. Many a century had slipped away 
which, like the scroll of the old prophet, was written 
upon ‘‘within and without, with mourning, lamentation, 
and woe.” Its philosophy, ‘“‘ falsely so-called,” was the 
result of a most fallacious method, adopted by those 
who did not relish the mental labeur required for the 
discovery of truth. It formed a theory, or supposition, 
independently of all known facts; and then explained 
the appearance of nature on the blind assumption that 
the theory was true. But the intellectual world was now 
dominated by a very different and better spirit; and 
inasmuch as the best interests of the human race were 
indissolubly connected with the progress of scientific 
research, it was of the highest importance that the 

students’ pathway should be as the shining light, 
‘*shining more and more unto the perfect day.” Placed, 
as we were, in a universe teeming with wonders, all 
appealing in turn to the noblest faculties of the mind, 
the multifarious phenomena would (without method) 
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involve it in incessant perplexity, leaving it tormented 
by base and superstitious fears, by gloomy retrospect, 


and by horrible forebodings. But when the celestial 
radiancy of simple truth dawned upon the soul, ‘‘lo, the 
winter was over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, and the time of singing of birds has come.” The 
lecturer then, in a logical and self-evident series of 
propositions, explained the sodus operandi of his 


system, embracing observation, hypotheses, induction, 
and theory. The required mental work was traced from 
inception to triumphant demonstration. Notable cases 
were adduced of wonderful results in scientific research, 


consequent on the adoption of the process—as in the 
grand discovery of the planet Neptune by Adams and 
Leverrier, in September, 1846—of Ceres, in 18o1, 
followed by 179 of the Asteroids; the discovery by 
Senefelder, of lithography; and the further results of 
chromo-lithography, of zincography, and anastetic 
printing. He earnestly exhorted his hearers to spare 


no pains in emulating such bright examples of the 
world’s benefactors; and when the inevitable hour of 
their departure drew nigh, the excellent glory would be 
theirs of having contributed, to some extent at least, to 
leave the place of their sojourn better than they found it. 


Drrpy: FRIARGATE.—The annual opening meet- 
ing of the Literary Class was held on Saturday week. 
After tea the members and friends adjourned to the 
lower school-room, when the chairman (the Rev. C. D. 
Badland, M.A), made a few remarks, and said that a 
desire having been expressed by the members of the 
class, it had been decided to continue the study of Eng- 
lish literature, as in the preceding year, and invited 
those friends present, who are not members of the class, 
to join them. At the close of the meeting of the class on 
Monday evening, Mr. Jno. Green presented to the Rev. 
C. D. Badland, on behalf of the members of the class, a 
copy of ‘‘Browning’s Poems,” as a small token of their 
appreciation of his services as chairman of the class 
during Jast year. 

Giossop.—The annual meeting of this congregation 
was recently held, when the roll of members numbered 
66. The average offertory for 50 Sundays had been 
17s. 3d. 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On Mon- 
day evening week the Social Union and Literary class 
held their first meeting for the winter. The literary 
class is formed for the study of standard English authors ; 
and is open to. anyone who may wish to join. The 
subject of study this winter is Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor 
. Resartus.” : 

Mosstry.—The annual sermons in aid of the funds 
of the church were preached in the Free Christian 
Church, on Sunday last, October 13th, in the morning 
by the Rey. Chas. T. Poynting, B.A., of Platt Chapel, 
Rusholme, Manchester, and in the evening by the Rev. 
G. H. Wells, M.A., of Gorton. The collection amounted 
to £33. 4s. 8d. 

WALSALL.—On Tuesday night week a soirée was 
held in the Unitarian School to celebrate the inauguration 
of anew society, to be called ‘‘The Stafford-street 
Improvement and Recreation Society.” The President 
for the first term (the Rev. P. Dean) presided, and, in 
speaking of the new institution, said though it would 
hold its meetings in that school, it would be entirely 
unsectarian ; for its objects (improvement and recreation) 
belonged exclusively to neither Unitarianism nor Trini-. 
tarianism. It would be open to all adults of both sexes, 
of any theological or political views; and in their lectures 
and discussions there would be no tabooed subjects, 
except such as decency and common sense rejected. 
Several pieces of music were given by the chapel choir, 
and readings by Messrs. Anderson, Blinkhorn, jun., 
and the Chairman.—There was a fair attendance, con- 
sidering that so little announcement had been made. 


~~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for pudblicatzon. No letter should be more 
than half a column. 


Several paragraphs, many to hand very late, must stand 
over a week, 


A MINISTER FOR NEW ZEALAND. 


To the Editors.—Some weeks since, I wrote you 
from Birkenhead relative to a hone expressed by a 
gentleman who is living at Wellln a, New Zealand, 
that some clergyman of Unitaric or liberal views 
could be induced to settle there. ; 

I see now that my name should have been appended 
to the letter for publication, and will be obliged by 
your inserting it with the name as required.—Regretting 
the mistake and delay, I am, sir, faithfully) yours, 

_ JOHN KENNEDY. 

Ballinasloe, 9th October, 1878. 


THE VALUE OF DOCTRINAL TEACHING, 


To the Editors.—Your correspondent ‘'S. F. W.” 
haying passed through painful religious experiences in 
exchanging an orthodox for an heterodox form of faith, 
asks whether we are doing all we can to save others 
from suffering from a similar experience; but curiously 
enough he recommends: as a remedy what appears to 
be the primary cause of his own trouble, viz,. doctrinal 
teaching. It is evident from his own confession that he 
received from others doctrines which his own mind at 
any rate in its maturer development, rejected as false, 
‘and in rejecting these doctrines he passed through 
painful experiences. It is obvious that ifhe neverhad.had 
doctrinal teaching he never would have had the pain of 


rejecting the doctrines taught, and that in recommend- 
ing doctrinal teaching, he is recommending the false 
system which inflicted injury upon himself. 

He will of course reply, I was taught false doctrine 
and I want you to teach the true doctrine. Good; but 
if we teach our own doctrines, how can we be confident 
they are perfectly true; and if they are imperfect they 
are so far delusive and liable to be rejected with pain 
and suffering as soon as they are discovered to be false. 

The fact is ‘*S. F. W.” is still too orthodox, and has 
not yet discovered the primary error of insisting on 
a theology as a basis ofa stable religious life instead of 
insisting on a pure faith as the foundation of a true 
theology. 

I may, however, be doing your correspondent an 
injustice as to this; and by doctrinal teaching he may 
mean not any creed—Unitarian or otherwise—which he 
or I may hold, but that the teacher must express his 
own highest convictions if he is to teach to any purpose. 
jut if this is his meaning, probably no one would 
dispute his statement; neither would anyone question 
the wisdom of comparing differing opinions, and de- 
ciding which were relatively the truer views. The 
error lies in supposing that, because you take a certain 
position your pupils will take thesameone. ‘‘S, F. W.” 
himself, having been taught one doctrine, believes 
another; and so it is with all. We learn many things 
from mental and moral experiences through which we 
pass that a teacher’s words cannot convey tous. Your 
correspondent laments defections from the Unitarian 
ranks, and attributes them to want of clear doctrinal 
teaching. I, on the contrary, see little to regret if some 
can find a better religious home outside our church, 
except that our church, like other churches, is still 
imperfect, and I suspect doctrinal teaching will oftener 
than not be found to be a chief cause of defection from 
our body. What a religious nature needs is a religious 
life, not a correct theology; and if you insist upon a 
correct theology, the religious nature seeks elsewhere, 
if not always successfully, a religious life. I believe it 
is a great mistake to suppose that, because a man dis- 
connects himself with a Unitarian church, he has 
radically changed his views. In nine cases out of ten 
he takes the greater part of his Unitarianism with him, 
or else, having been taught from childhood to pin his 
faith on a correct creed, he discovers this faith to be 
inconsistent with the mental and spiritual freedom of 
our churches, and essentially orthodox in spirit; and, 
therefore, leaves a church without standards for one that 
has them. 

The Christian church is divided into two great 
sections—those who believe in authoritative doctrines 
(and, therefore, in doctrinal teaching), and those who 
do not. Those who believe that Christ came to correct 
men’s theology, and those who believe that he came to 
redeem men from spiritual darkness and death by calling 
them to a more perfect and ideal life. All those who 
neglect or ignore the divine call to a more perfect life, 
naturally lapse into the opposite school, and expect a 
safe theological position to secure them from the evil 
consequences of a morally unsound one. Orthodoxy 
clings to doctrines as a means of grace felt to be much 
needed by the individual conscience. Heterodoxy trusts 
in Divine Goodness, and prays for a more perfect life. 

It is very encouraging to us to find orthodox churches 
casting off the grosser forms of orthodoxy, but it is to be 
regretted that amongst ourselves, born to a better 
heritage, the evil genius of doctrinal teaching still finds 
utterance. 

Converts from orthodoxy chiefly teach us what a bad 
thing orthodoxy is, and their teaching should be taken 
as a warning to us, to imitate nothing’orthodox in form 
or spirit, and especially not doctrinal teaching.—I am, 
yours truly, JOHN W. Crompton. 


THE NOTTINGHAM DEBATE. 


To the Editorvs.—In reference to the debate between 
Messrs. Armstrong and Bradlaugh, it appeared to me 
that Mr. Armstrong based all his arguments in favour of 
the reasonableness of prayer on his own personal ex- 
perience in secret prayer, whereas Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
arguments were addressed to the metaphysics of public 
prayer, a distinction so important that there is more 
than one religious denomination that I know of that 
includes the views of both speakers, and who profess to 
be specially supported by Christ’s teaching, in shutting 
the door upon the world when invoking the help of 
Almighty power. Had this vital distinction been made 
at this discussion, I imagine the difference in their 
views would not have seemed important enough to 
invite public discussion.—I am, sir, yours truly. 

Tunbridge Wells. A, SLATTER. 


COMING WEEK. 


BIRMINGHAM: Otp Meetinc.—On Sunday, at 11 and 6 30, 
the Rev. Dr. R. Laird Collier will preach. 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B. 
Camm will preach. 

DERBY.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, sermons in aid of the 
chapel funds, by the Rev. W. H. Channing, B.A. : 

LONDON.—Lecture by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, on ‘What 


has Unitarian Christianity done for the People?” on Wednesday, J}. 


in the Luxemburg Hall. On Thursday, at the Town Hall, 
Hammersmith. On Friday at the Rosemary Branch Assembly 
Rooms, Southampton-street, Peckham. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Saturday, at 5 Fi Band 
of Hope meeting, and address by the Rey. S. Fletcher Williams. 

MANCHESTER.—On Sunday, at 4, teachers’ meeting at Emb- 
den-street, when Mr. John H. Tos will read a paper on 
“The Future of Sunday Schools.” 

NORWICH: Eastern Unirartan Misston,—On_ Sunday 
morning, at rx, sermon by the Rev. A, Chalmers, at Norwich ; 
on Monday, annual meeting. ‘ 4 ; 

SCARBOROUGH.—On sar ay morning, at ro 45, and in the 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agate will preach. ” 

SHEFFIELD.—North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association Conference at Upper Chapel, on Monday, at 7 30. 
On Tuesday, delegates’ meeting at 10, and sermon by the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford, B.A. 

TAMWORTH.—On Sunday, re-opening of the chapel, at rx and 


630. Preacher, Rey, D, Maginnis, k 


HE CAUSES of Life, Structure, and Species, 
By the Rev. Edward C. Towne, B.A. 70 pp.3 1s., post 

free. An Announcement of New Biological Discoveries. Tubbs 
and Brook, Manchester; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, London. 
HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE: 
24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 
for T'wopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Rev 
FRANK WALTERS, ro, Corunna-street, Glasgow. 


Just Published, Price 1s. 
S IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP GOD? 


The only authorised and verbatim report of two nights’ debate 
at Nottingham between the Rey. R. A. Armstrong and Charles 
Bradlaugh, with a Preface by the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 

Freethought Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter-street, 
London, E.C. 


Just published. 
OHN SEARCHMAN’S LANTERN; or, a 
Guide to the Bible, Testament, and Al Koran, being an 
unpartial attempt to investigate the Trinity and Unity of God, 
with passages referring to the legal, moral, and Scriptural sanction 
of Polygamy. Price 1s., post free, from A. B. Lownds, Victoria- 
street, Tunstall, Staffordshire. 
Just Published, Price One Penny, 


J y 
HE BASIS OF RELIGION AND MORALS 
3y WM. WHITWORTH, 
Author of the ‘‘ Book of Natural Laws.” 
Published by Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London House Yard, 
Paternoster Row, London. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market- 
street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Now Ready, Price 4d., No. V. of ’ 

EACHERS’ NOTES: containing Hints for 

the Elder Boys; Lessons on the Title Page and Table of 

Contents of an English Bible; Moral Lessons from Common 

Things; A Piece of Chalk; A Piece of White Coral; The Hand; 
Sleep; A Leaf, &c. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 

Strand, W.C. 


a fest TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest, 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


a6 VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS !” 
And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings, Price od. 
Publishers: S. W. PArtripGe & Co., London. 
*.* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 
25 BOOKS For zas. 6d. : 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, “‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. ‘ : 


and for 


Tenth edition, with.six new chapters. 


a he DESTINY +O Favitiigagew vu lL: 
A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE... 
By WittraAm R, ALGER, | ei 
And a complete Bibliography of the subject, by Ezra Azsor, 
librarian of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price Ten Shillings. : 

This work will be forwarded to any address at the price above 
named carriage free, or the usual discount will be allowed. to 
purchasers in the Bookroom of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.—Address Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. , 

Nore.—In the Press, and will shortly be issued bythe Associa- 
tion, The Prophets and their Interpreters. By Dr. G. Vance 
Smith. Price Sixpence. 


3 i ‘HEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND 
LIBRARY. © 

Volumes for 1878. Three Volumes for 2ts. 
Just Published. 

r. BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the third 
German edition. Edited by the Rey. Allan Menzies. 
Volume I. d : 

2. HAUSRATH’S HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

TIMES. ‘Translated by the Rev. C. T. Poynting. 

Volume I. shortly. i ; 

3. EWALD'S COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the Rev. J. 

Frederick Smith. Volume III. eee 4 

New Subscribers may have the previous Volumes at subscribers’ 
price, viz., 7s., instead of ros. 6d. per volume. = 

KEIM’S LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARA, Volume TV. is in 
the press, and will form the first volume for 1879. __ 

*.* A list of the contents of the first five Years maybe 
application. 15 vols., 8vo, published at 47. 17s. 6d. : 
for £5. 5s. 3 1 ©3F 
Wittiams and Norcate, 14, Henrietta-street, ( 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Me 

was awarded to R. WESTBURY, invento! 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TR 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, C 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chi 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Mani 


UCCO.—We again beg to dr 
this Wine, which we had the pl € 
notice of the public for the first time last y 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira chara 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates | 
We have pleasure in being able to an 
reduce the price to 2 
24s. Per DO: 


JAMES SMITH’ & CO., Wine M 
Manches 
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ALMANACK, 
CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent 
sat once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon-st., Manchester. 


Eee eeu RO) OKs i Roa aos FREE 

CHURCH.—The Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., 
of Leeds, will preach the ANNIVERSARY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SERMONS, on Sunday next, morning at 10 45, subject, ‘‘ The 
Perfect Life? ” evening, at 6 30, subject, ** Religious Emotion.” 
All seats free. Offertory. 


fee ker CAO BANK Sorel REE Ta 

On Sundey next, October 27th, the Rev. A. B. CAMM will 
preach. Morring (10 45), “The Strength of Quietness in 
‘Troublous Times.” Eventing (6 30), ‘‘ Second Chapter of Mental 
Autobiography.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, October 27, Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. Morning (zo 45), “‘ Religion in Relation to 
Pleasure and Pain.” Evening (7), Theological Lectures.— No. I., 
Introductory > *‘ Doctrines and Principles.” 


NITY CHURCH, SOUTH SHIELDS.— 
On Sunday next, HARVEST FESTIVAL. Morning 
subject, “Pure Religion;” evening, “Florence Nightingale.” 
Special Sunday School ‘Services im afternoon. Preacher, Rev. 
R. C. SMITH. Collections for Infirmary. 


HELTENHAM: BAYSHILL, CHAPEL. 
The Rev. WM. HENRY CHANNING will preach on 
Sunday, October 27th. Subjects : morning, ‘The All-Giver and 
For iver 3” | ‘evening, “Christian Optimism versus Agnostic 
Pessimism.” Service at 11 and 7- 


IRMINGHAM: OLD MEETING HOUSE. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 

Collections -will be made on Sunday mext, October 27th, in aid 
of the funds of the Queen’s Hospital, when Dr. R. LAIRD 
COLLIER, of Boston, U.S., will preach. Morning service at 
11, subject, * “Yhe Meaning of Life’s Misery ;” evening service at 
“How each Man makes his own World.” Friends 
and strangers.zre » cordially anvited. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.— 
A MISSION SERVICE will be held in CROSS STREET 
CHAPEL, on Wepnespay Eveninc, Novemeer 6th, 1878, 
when addresses will be given by Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A., and Rev. Dr. SADLER. 
The CHOIRS of the District are requested to meet in Cross- 
street Chapel on Wednesday evening, October 30th, at 7 30, to 
rehearse the Hymns and Canticles. 


CHAS. T. POVNTING, ) Hon. 
JOHN DENDY, JunR.; j Secs. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH,.—On Friday evening, November 8th, at eight 
o’clock in the evenin: ga LECTURE Che first of a course of Six) 
will be delivered by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, subject, 
* An Appeal to Jesus against the Belief of Eternal Punishment.” 
All seats free, Offextory. 


D°8 TEASING ENE EW) CHAPEL. 


The Building Committee earnestly appeal for further Sub- 
scripuions, to enable them to complece the building, protect the 
giayeyard, and procure an organ. ‘I’o accomplish this, they will 
require about £300. 

‘This appedl is urgently presented by Halliwell Thomas, Newton 
Heath, minister ; Harry Rawson, 89, Market-street, Manchester, 
trustee ; Luke Pollitt, London House, Newton Heath, treasurer } 
John F. Allen, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Patting, secretary. 

The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following gifts and 
donations :— 


Soyde 

Stained glass window (from the dauzhters of the 

late Rev. James ‘Taylor, a former minister), 
value Jo oo 

A ‘hele for the church (the. gift of James Hop- 
good, Esq., London), value ...... ~ 20 00 
Mrs. Cookson, Stretford... .. Be igedhccice BO G10, 
James Schoield, Newton Heath.. Bs On 0, 
B. Ogden, Newion Heath. SB LE ae TKS 
Wm. “Hall, Pendlebury ..... Soe ota OP EOS: 
William Branton, New-on Heath xGaiieeaial to! 10 {o 
Mrs. Etchells, Chester Mig ene eI ss seie vata) 
George Wadsworth =) Shee a ee 200 
John Smith, Bails worth. 25.1.0 seer seesctiee O10 'O 

HE Rev. A. BUCKLEY, Elland, is open 


to SUPPLY VACANT and ocher PULPITS. 


HEPTON MALLET.—The PULPIT of 

Cowl-street Chapel, Shepton Mallez, will be VACANT 

after the 29ih of the present moath.—Applications to be addressed 
to F. Showering, Secretary and Treasurer. 


TANNINGTON.—The PULPIT at Under- 

bank Chapel will be VACANT at the end of the present 

ar particulars address M. Hunter, Junr., Greystones, 
Sheffield. 


HE UNITARI AN MAG AZINE: 


24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence Single copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in siamps. 0: ders to be sent to Rev 
FRANK W. ALTE! RS, ro, Coianna-six reer, Seles OW, 


New ‘Publicc ution. 
HE PROPHETS AND THEIR INTERs 
PRETERS. By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. Price 6d. 
Pritish and Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street), 
Strand, London. 


Just Published, Price 1s. 
[é IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP GOD? 
The only authorised and verbatim report of two nichts’ debate 
Alrmastrone and. Charles 
A. ARMSTRONG. 
Stonecutter-street;, 


a: Notiinzuam between the Rev. R. A. 
Bradlau~h, with a Preface by the Rev. R. 

Freeihoug ht Publishing Company, 7s 
London, E.G 


Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—24o. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congrezations, 1s. 8d.) 


BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
or Worsuip. With additional ee and Thankse 


givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JON 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henriev.a- Heery “Cov ent Garden. 


Just Published, Price One Penny; 


HE BASIS OF RELIGION AND MORALS. 
By WM. WHITWORTH, 
Author of the ‘‘ Book of Na.ural Laws.” 
Published by Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London House Yard, 
Paternoster Row, London. Johnson and Rawson, 89 , Markete- 
street; and Joby ‘Heywood, Deansgaie, Mancuesce.. 


VENIN’ NEWS! H- HEEVNIN’? NEWS? Si? 
And other Stories. Dy J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and gils. Illusiraied. Interleaved. 
with bright bits of verselets. Picuy bindings. Pvice od. 
Publishers: S. W. Pacrripce & Co. ., Londoa. 
*.* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and forr 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presenis— 
25 BOOKS For tas. 6d. 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, ‘‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct’ io J. J. W., Berners-streei, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. 


Now ready. Price 1s. 6d. Numerously illustrated. 
Y O U N G Disa Ago vEg 5 
ANNUAL VOLUME FOR 1878. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, Ww. C. 


Weary lee: “HMlustrated. Cloth giit, 1s. 6d.; z 
D A Mar Ac Vn HY Oe 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
Author of ‘‘ Daisy Root,” *‘ Rosy’s Three Homes,” &c. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-strect, 
Strand, W.C 
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Ue ee DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES will be delivered under 
the auspices of the above Society as follows :— 

At the Luxenrburg Hall, Dalston (opposite the railway station), 
on the following Wednesday evenings :— 

October 23rd, 1878, “ What has Unitarian Christianity done for 
the People?” Sy the Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of 
Liverpool. 

October 30th, “The Relizious Value of the Unitarian Faith.” 
By the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Leicester. 

November 6th, ‘‘ Religion for to- -day.” By the Rev. R. As 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. of Nottiragham. 

November 13th, ‘ ‘The Catholicity of Unitarianism.” By the 
Rey. A. WORTHINGTON, B.A., of Mansfield. 

On Thursday evenings, October 24th and 31st, November 7th 
.and r4th, they will be delivered at the Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

On Friday evenings, October 25th, November st, 8th, and 
-asth, they will be delivered at the Rosemary Branch Assembly 
Rooms, outhampton-street, Peckham. 

To commence at eight o'clock. 


COTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
The ANNUAL MEETINGS of the above Society will be held 
in Edinburgh on Sunday, the 27th, and Monday, the 28th inst. 
The Rev, HENRY IERSON will preach the SERMONS on 
Sunday, in St. Mark's Chapel, Castle Terrace, and on Monday 
ahe Committee will meet at two o'clock, and the members of the 
Association at three o'clock, in the same place. A SOIREE will 
be held in the Church at 7 o'clock, Rev. R. B. DRUMMOND, 
president, i in the chair. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
‘Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption of par- 
tioular Theolegical doctrines.” 


AN ADDRESS (in connection with the opening of the Session) 
will be delivereé by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., 
D.D., at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on Wednesday, 
‘Oetober goth, at 40 ‘clock. The lecture is open to the public. 


 ONDON: STAMFORD STREET 
NITARIAN CHAPEL, BLACKFRIARS ROAD.— 
ey RY SERVICES.—On Sunday, November 3rd, 


COLLIER, of Boston, U.S., will preach. Ser- 
at 11 and 630. ‘The usual collections will be 


the Chapel Funds. 

EA dD MEMORIAL UNION, 
h ber, the Rev. CHARLES 
zee Bel a Pap er entitled “An Attempt to 
© Atti f the Roman Catholic 
towards the Translation and Circulation of the Scriptures.” 

es 9 he take Oe i eck. 
W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 
Menorial Hall, ae October, 1878, 
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AROLD VILLA SCHOOL, HORSHAM. 
The Rev. T. W. Scott has VACANCIES for a Few Addi- 
tional! PUPILS.—Terms on application. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
pupils. —For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the aboye address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
haying passed most successfully. 


OUNT VERNON “HIGH! “SCHOOL, 
NiO Dee EN Ge Ee FMC: 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. ‘The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
MidJand Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


UPERIOR AMERICAN ORGAN TO BE 
SOLD, cheap, with 12 stops, two manuals and pedals, by 
Mason and Hamlin. —Address E, Herald Office, Manchester. 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


OARD AND RESIDENCE FOR ONE 
OR TWO LADIES.—Address Y Z, care of Mr. Williams, 


Stationer, Union-street, Bath. 


E DINBURGH.—Widow Lady wishes to 
RECEIVE as BOARDERS Children whose Parents are 
abroad, or Orphans, to whom every care and attention would be 

paid.—Address, with references, Rev. R. B, DRUMMOND, 

29, Dublin-street, 


‘ 


Now ready, for November, Numerously illustrated. 
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Contents: My Wee Lambie—Ida Mayhew—Nothing good eet 

perish—John Chinaman at work—A message—A dead hawk and 
a live one—The adventures of Whisky and F risky—Pearls ot 
thought—The g-nerous cloud—Be kind, boys—Littie Jack Frost— 
Puzzle Bag. 

The Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street,Strand, W.C. 


(rei: MOSLEY- STREET, “SCHOOLS. 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESD- AY in every Month at 


Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30. FIVE PER CENT 
INTEREST ON LOANS. ; ; 
Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily io HENRY 


Manchester. 


PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-sireet, 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to, 
this Wine, which we had the. pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit, 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now: 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchesier. 


Piven san. .& SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION, 
COST. 


Warenouse—126, DEANSGATE, } TAT ROTI 
Manuracrory—CORNBROOK,  ; MANCHESTER. 


PAPERHANG o 4 


AT 
MODERATE 


ING 
F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 


extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Borpgrs, Decorations, Goro Movtpines, Painters’ 
Varnisues, &c., &e. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 

The Irish Sunday Closing Act came into 
operation on Sunday week, andits provisions were 
carried out without the slightest disturbance. 

Holland is to have one more University with 
one faculty only—that of Orthodox Protestant 

Theology. It isto be established at Amsterdam. 

Of Brooke Herford’s sermon, at Saratoga, 
the Vermont Chronicle says: “We should like 
ito have heard that discourse. We acknowledge 
real profit in reading the report of it.” 

The Rey. G. D. M‘Kay, one of the mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterian Church, stationed 
in Formosa, China, has married a Chinese girl, 
“Chang Mia Tsong by name. 

Mr. Moody, according to the Chicago 
Advance, “is preparing a set of new sermons. 
After they are completed it is possible that he 
may go to England and join Mr. Sankey in 
another revival tour.” 


Hitherto the Government of Holland has not 
legalised burial by cremation; but the Dutch 
Cremation Society has a capital of over 10,000 
florins, invested in the Two and a Half per 
‘Cents., for the purpose of constructing one per- 
manent and another movable ‘‘corpse oven.” 
‘On the general council of the Netherlands 
Cremation Society are Professor Tiele, of the 
Leiden University, Professor Oudemans, Past- 
Rector Magnificus of the Amsterdam University, 
and several distinguished theologians, chemists, 
and scholars. 

The Evangelical Nonconformist ministers of 
Liverpool have responded with great readiness 
to the request that they would co-operate with 
the of the Church of England in the 
arrangements for. the mission which is to be 
held in the town in the first week in December. 
Tt seems that the desirability of a free interchange 
-of pulpits among ministers of the different deno- 
minations during the mission week has been 
cordially recognised by the various Noncon- 
formist bodies; and it is hoped that at least for 
seven days both conforming and nonconforming 
clergy will be ready to sink their differences in 
a common effort and join in a genuine co- 
operation. 

Dr. Landels says he recently attended a 
meeting where the claims of missions were 
heard in a way which deeply ‘impressed the 
audience. One speaker told them to ask the 
Lord whether the coin they were about to lay 
on the plate was what they ought to give to 
this cause, and, futher, to go home and ask 
‘Him whether their annual subscription was as 
large as it ought tobe. ‘The result, so far as it 
came to Dr. Landels knowledge, was significant 
and pee One man who came with 
two sixpences in his pocket intending to give 
one or perhaps both, gave half-a-sovereign 
instead. Another, who might have excused 
himself for giving nothing or only the smallest 
‘coin, was seen to put two sovereigns on the 
plate. A third was heard to say, “I call that 
a good speech which, when I came intending 
to give half-a-crown, made me give a sovereign.” 
A fourth said on the following morning, “I 
doubled my subscription last | year. I had 
become tired and ashamed of the mechanical 
guinea a year, and I made it two; but, after 
what I heard last night, I cannot be content 
with that. In future I mean to give five pounds.” 


The IlVestern News says of the parish of 
Kensington that it swarms with converts and 
saunneries. One of the Sunday afternoon 
-amusements of the musical young men of 
Kensington is to hear the monks of the 
Carmelite Order chant their service in Silver 
street. The bass of the unwashed monks gets 
monotonous, but the organ playing is the best 
in London. Immediately opposite this chapel 
isa nunnery. About two hundred yards away 
is another nunnery, and close by it an Anglican 
: sisterhood. Not far down the Hammersmith 
‘Buad, on the confines. of the parish, another 
“prison for religious souls’ may be found. 
Nor is this all. Coming northward from the 
parish church, one lights upon another large 
conventual building i in Portobello Road, and a 
little step due west brings one out upon ,still 
_another at Notting Hill Station. For one 
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single parish, even though the pro-Cathedral 
stands in it, this ought to suffice. But it does 
not. From the last-named nunnery in Ladbroke 
Road one can see the spires of the schools in St. 
Charles’s Square, andhere theother day Cardinal 
Manning opened stillanother nunnery. ‘There 
will be sufficient houses of refuge presently for 
all the surplus female population of Kensington. 
This especial nunnery has in its midst Lady 
Minna Charlotte Howard, and she is accom- 
panied by eleven sisters, who all take the vows 
of the Carmelites. It is strange for a Londoner, 
who remembers when such a thing as a monas- 
tery was unknown, to be able to hear no fewer 
than three convent bells from the same spot. 
as 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
THE GIRLS IN OUR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


[A PAPER read by Mrs. FREESTON before the 
Manchester District Sunday School Union. ] 


PART, 

IT is superfluous to say that the description given 
before is an undesirable condition of things in the 
homes of our working men. The question is, 
how shall we bring about a change for the better? 
We cannot expect to make women of high prin- 
ciple, broad sympathies, and well-informed minds, 
out of middle-aged mothers who have barely 
learned to read. The remedy must be applied at 
an earlier period of life; and this brings us back 
to our starting point. Why is it that, in a family 
of children, the boys, as a rule, receive a larger 
share of education than the girls? Why, when 
sickness in the home, limited means, or.any other 
cause, compels a curtailment of the time hitherto 
devoted to theSeducation of the children, is it the 
girls who are the chief sufferers—is it their studies 
which have to be interrupted or cut off? “Oh,” 
the reply comes, “ boys have a greater need of a 
good education than girls. They will have to be 
put to work ere long, and the boy who has laid a 
good foundation as regards education has a much 
better chance of getting up in the world than one 
whose schooling has been stinted. Then, again, 
the boys of to-day will have to be the breadwinners 
for the next generation; while girls—well, they do 
not need much education either to fit them for 
going to the mill or for doing housework; and 
then, when the time comes, they will marry, and 
their future is secured—their husbands will main- 
tain them.” 

The only true remark of all that is here stated 
is, that boys who have had a good educational 
training have a better chance of making their way 
in the world than the boys who have not enjoyed 
these advantages ; in other words, a boy’s educa- 
tion is of marketable value, and the same cannot 
with truth be said of a girl’s. You desire to raise 
your daughter in the social scale, and to that end 
give her an expensive education in order to fit her 
for being a governess, and then you have to find 
that the “supply of educated governesses is already 
greater than the demand for them. Or you cast 
about for a trade or occupation for her, by which 
she may support herself if necessary, and you find 
that the most remunerative of these are exclusively 
in the hands of men (irrespective of their fitness), 
women being debarred from engaging in them by 
special rules and regulations; and hence you are 
discouraged from spending money on either the 
education or special training of your daughter. 
But you say a girl will marry, and then her work 
in the home will be an equivalent for the cost of 
her maintenance. This is less certain than it 
seems, and from various causes becomes every 
year still less certain. 

The last census gives an excess ms females for 
England and Wales of considerably over half a 
million, and states that the disproportion is on the 
increase. We find, further, that one-third of the 
whole adult female population maintain themselves 
by independent work ; and, more than this, a very 
large number of women have not only to maintain 
themselves, but also be bread-winners for others. 

-From these facts it will be seen that to content 
ourselves with giving our girls only such training 
as will fit them for the performance of household 
duties, in the belief that such only will be required 
of them, is a mistake, and a mistake, too, that 
involves a great amount of injustice. Unques- 
tionably we must give them as complete and 
practical a knowledge of home duties as possible, 
but we must not end here. Many of them will be 
left orphans, and compelled to support themselves. 
Many of them, from no choice of their own, will 
have to compete with men for employment. 
Many of them, from having sickly or idle hus- 
bands, will have to maintain the whole family. 
Many of them will be left widows, with young 
children depending on them, and the having a 
“trade in their fingers” or not will just make the 
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difference whether or not those children will have 
to become paupers. To make our girls indepen- 
dent of marriage is not to unfit them for it. 
With the exception of, perhaps, music and 
drawing, no employment need be too absorbing 
to allow of its being laid aside with ease if neces- 
sary, but to make ‘them dependent on marriage 
for a means of subsistence is unseemly and de- 
grading to the last degree. To say that home is 
the sphere which nature designed for woman ; 
that to worthily sustain the holy relations of wife 
and mother must be the highest earthly happiness 
possible for her, is to adduce the strongest argu- 
ment why those to whom such happiness is denied 
should have all the compensation possible ; why, 
since they must walk life’s journey alone, we 
should remove every unnecessary obstruction from 
their path ; why masculine interests in the shape 
of monopolies should not be permitted to make 
more difficult their struggle for daily bread. 

At first sight it may seem that this question, 
whether viewed rightly or wrongly, has no direct 
bearing on the work of the Sunday-school teacher. 
It may be asked, “What can Sunday-school 
teachers do to make parents see that they are not 
dealing fairly by their daughters when they fail to 
give them the best education in their power?” 
Or, harder still, “What can they do to make work- 
men less jealous of admitting their sisters to the 
great labour market?” » These, it may be urged, 
are matters for school boards, for social econo- 
mists, for trade unions. Granted: and they are 
also questions for Sunday-school teachers. What- 
ever has to do with education, with social reform, 
with the uplifting of any portion of the great 
human family, concerns Sunday-school teachers. 
If teachers have a clear ideal of the kind of 
character they wish to make of their scholars, it 
will give definiteness to their teaching; besides 
which, our interest in our scholars is not limited 
to the few hours when we meet them on a Sunday ; 
other opportunities are open to us for influencing 
not only them, but their parents also, and when 
we see cases in which mistakes are being made, 
it becomes our duty to speak plainly. 

We started with the complaint that our teaching 
seemed less successful with girls than boys, and 
ventured a line of argument to account for this. 
It remains now to bring the question to its prac- 
tical issue. In order to do this it is not needful 
that we enter into the whole scheme designated 
by the comprehensive, but somewhat indefinite 
term, “The Higher Education of Women.” It 
is not Dr. Jenner’ s childish terrors for the future 
of the College of Physicians if it should once 
open its doors to women that we have to consider, 
nor yet the danger which Mrs. Sutherland Orr 
discerns in the far-off distance—that if you place 
girls and boys on an equal footing as regards both 
education and the means to secure an independent 
maintenance, there will come about in time such 
a preference on the part of women for the larger 
unshackled sphere, such a renunciation of woman- 
hood, such a remodelling of the Creator’s designs, 
as to threaten the extinction of the human race. — 
We simply now would try and ascertain what we 
can do in order to take a deeper hold of the girls 
in our Sunday schools. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Pulpit and the Stage: Four Lectures. By 
Rey. J. Panton Ham; wlth illustrative notes 
by Fred. Whymper. London: Charles 


Henry Clarke. 
From his pulpit by the Strand, and in the very 
region of ‘Theatres, Mr. Panton Ham is the 
right man in the right place to deal with the 
question of theatre, pulpit, and their mutual 
relations. Mr. Whymper, in his introduction, 
gives a pleasant account taken from the £7a, 
and headed, “A Plucky Parson,” of a visit 
made by the writer to’ Essex-street Chapel, 
where Mr. Ham was discussing “The Stage 
and the Moral and Religious Sentiments of 
Society.” The visitor seems to have expected - 
that the stage was to be denounced as it had 
been by the Church Congress at Croydon, and 
could hardly believe his ears when h 
the preacher “as earnest for the wel 
well-being of the stage as its* 
supporters.” Perhaps Mr. Ha 


side of the question than is exp 
when so much is said against 


may almost be excused for passing i 


for once. ‘There are very chai 
laid against the theatre as it i is. The ; 
ducted houses often present spectac 
the moralist must censure. Mr, 
course, is not unaware of this, but 
bad said a stronger ho about i it, 
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had not felt himself called upon to champion 
the cause of ballet-dress as against the Lord 
Chamberlain. Still the book, to our thinking, 
if it errs, errs on the right side. ‘The theatre, 
for good or evil, exerts an immense influence. 
The pulpit must not ignore it, and should 
indeed feel encouraged in its efforts to urge 
the improvement of the theatre, by the fact that 
its influence has in many respects undoubtedly 
been for good. ‘The question,” as Mr. Ham 
well puts it, “is, What is our duty towards an 
institution so inevitable and potential as the 
theatre?” He asks us to give all emphasis to 
these two words ‘inevitable’ and ‘potential.” 
“The theatre will come up and maintain its 
existence in civilisation.” As Schlegel says: 
“The theatre, where the whole of the social 
and artistic enlightenment which a_ nation 
possesses, the fruit of many centuries of con- 
tinued exertion, are brought into play within 
the representation of a few short hours, has an 
extraordinary charm for every age, sex and 
rank, and has been the favourite amusement 
of every cultivated people.” Merely to abuse 
the stage will certainly do nothing to reform it. 
To give encouragement to any effort made by 
managers and actors towards raising its tone 
and making it what it might be, would seem 
the duty of all who would provide wholesome 
and elevating amusement for the people. If 
the clergy and those who wish to see such a 
state of things would patronise all good plays, 
their absence from bad ones would be noted, 
and their verdict would have a weight they 
would scarcely anticipate. Bad plays would 
come to be looked upon as low theatres are 
looked upon now. How much would be 
gained if that were gained? Mr. Ham’s book 
‘will do much good in that direction. It is 
attractive reading, with its many notes full of 
anecdote and pungent criticism. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK FAILURE. 
THE Rey. C. C. Macdonald, of Paisley, of 
of whose heresy most have heard, speaking on 
the bank failure, said that the pulpit did not 
address itself to the crying wants and moral 
necessities of the men and women of the time, 
the circumstances in which they were placed, 
the temptations that every day assailed them. 
Its aim had been to show how all Scripture 
was given by the inspiration of God and is 
profitable for doctrine, but it had not shown 
the same earnestness in making manifest to 
them how all Scripture is profitable for reproof, 
and for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness. In view, then, of this terrible 
catastrophe in atime when so to speak, the 
country in one sense was swimming for its life 
he did not know how it was possible to say 
that the pulpit was not to blame. Of all 
reforms that are needed—and there are many 
of them that are convulsing churchmen at the 
present moment that we could let lie past for a 
century, or two centuries at least—is this one 
that preachers and teachers of religion should 
cease to emphasise doctrines that may be 
described most truly as fossils, and to scourge 
errors and vices that exist only in men and 
women of straw. Why should we leave it to 
the Press, admirably no doubt as it does its 


work, or to such a lecturer as Miss Faithful to 


speak to living men and women of follies and 
vices that are blotting our lives? In our great 
commercial centres we need strong men, true 
men, men of force of mind and will in our 
pulpits, who, even although it should not pay, 
although it should not swell the church returns, 
although it should not tell, according to 
the modern standard, upon the number of com- 
municants and the rate that is raised per head, 


yet would not fear in the name of Almighty 
God to denounce fraud and extortion and mad 
4 ulation, and that building of bigger and 
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to the Aberdeen Free Presbytery 
‘Smith case on Thursday, they 
e conference, at which, it has 


, 2 member of the “Constitutional 
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party,” was taken to task by Mr. Macdonald, | These already existed in the nature of the child, 
of the Gaelic Church, for allowing into his | but they needed to be drawn out, broadened, and 


pulpit on a recent occasion Mr. M‘Iver, of | ¢°¢P: 


Vig, a seceder from the Free Church to the 
Establishment since the passing of the Patronage 
Abolition Act. A motion to “deal” with Mr. 
Bannatyne for this act was, it is said, carried 
by 33 to 13, but, as Mr. Bannatyne appealed 
to the Synod, further procedure was in the 
meantime stopped. One of the points put 
forward against such a promiscuous inter- 
change of pulpits being allowed, was that it 
was calculated to “jumble the judgments” 
of the Highlanders as to the real value of 
Free Church principles. 


, Saeed Bega 
REVISION OF THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 

THE New Testament Company met for its 
monthly session—the first since the summer 
vacation—on Tuesday, the 15th inst., and ‘sat 
for seven hours each day until Friday inclusive. 
The members present were the Bishop of 
Gloucester ‘and Bristol (in the ‘chair), the 
Deans of Lichfield and Rochester, Archdeacons 
Lee and Palmer, Canons Kennedy, Lightfoot, 
and Westcott, Professors Milligan and Moulton, 
Dr, D, -Brown,, Dr., Hort, Dr Scnvener, Dr. 
Vance Smith, Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Hum- 
phry, with the secretary, Mr. Troutbeck. The 
Company was engaged upon the second revision 
of the Epistles to the Colossians and ‘Thessa- 
lonians, which were completed to 1 Thess., iv. 
There remains, for the completion of the 
second revision, only 2 Thessalonians and the 
Book of Revelation, the General and other 
Epistles having been finished some time ago. 
A letter recently printed in the papers on 
behalf of the University presses, intimates that 
no part of the revised version has yet been 
published, although the work is far advanced 
towards completion. This letter has probably 
been called forth by the fact that another 
revised version of the Bible (a very good one, 
too) not long ago made its appearance. 
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MIDLAND *\GHRISTIAN: |} UNION 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Autumnal Conference in connection with 
this Association was held on Saturday afternoon, 
the 19th inst., in the Hurst-street Schools, Bir- 
mingham. There was a large attendance of 
teachers, about 200 taking tea together. Among 
others we noticed the Revs. D. Maginnis (presi- 
dent), Stourbridge; J. Harrison, West Bromwich; 
H. Eachus, Coseley; B. Wright, Birmingham; 
H. Mc.Kean, Oldbury; W. Carey Walters, Whit- 
church; T. B. Broadrick (secretary), Lye; Messrs. 
H. New, Junr., Titterton, Grew, Austin, Parker, 
Foxall, &c. 

After tea the meeting was adjourned to the 
Chapel, where the PRESIDENT took the chair, 
and opened the proceedings by moving “That 
the best thanks of the teachers be given to the 
Rev. B. Wright, and Hurst-street friends, for their 
very hospitable réception.” The whole expense 
of tea, &c., has been borne by them. This was 
seconded by the Rev. H. Mc. KEAN, and the Rey. 
B. WRIGHT briefly acknowledged the same. 

The PRESIDENT then called upon the secretary 
(Rev. T. B. Broadrick) to read a paper on “ Our 
Work as Sunday School Teachers, and Helps 
Therein.” \ 

Mr. BROADRICK began by referring to the first 
Conference of the Association, held just over 
three years ago, and to the resolution that was 
then adopted, viz.: “That it is desirable that the 
teaching in our Sunday schools should comprise 
a large portion of religious and moral instruction.” 
He wanted, in any discussion which might follow 
his paper, to avoid that vexed and oft-discussed 
question as to the discontinuance of so-called 
secular instruction. He took for granted that our 
work was essentially and emphatically a religious 
one. The distrust as to the usefulness of Sunday 
schools which manifested itself some twelve years 
ago was passing away, and men were coming to 
see what a grand work the Sunday school could 
do—what a powerful instrument for good it might 
be made. Religion must be the basis of all sound 
education. The child must be started at the 
outset of life with its face towards purity, truth, 
and noble principles. All other things were 
as nothing compared with a righteous education. 
If teachers could only get the deep importance of 
their work rooted in their hearts, there would be 
no longer any indifference, neither would there be 
any lack of helpers. He took it that our work 
was twofold—inspiration and instruction. We 
have first to quicken in the hearts and souls of 
the children truth, reverence, sincerity, love. 


The first help, then, which was 
required, was the right spirit. The true life 
manifested in the teacher would beget itself in 
the scholar. The tiny ones were mostly influenced 
by example. * The religion of the teacher would 
reflect itself in the scholar. The life they lived 
to-day would perpetuate itself in their scholars. 
With regard to the second part of their work— 
instruction—he believed few could realise the 
lamentable lack of any definite instruction in our 
Sunday schools. We had not kept pace with the 
advance made in day schools; but the great 
hindrance was that we had no definite plan, no 
clear conception of what ought to be done and. 
how to do it. There never was a time when 
theological subjects created so much interest; 
never a period when the Scriptures, and their 
literature, and Biblical criticism, were so widely 
and thoroughly studied. In our work the Bible 
was our great text-book, taking care of course to 
select that which was nutritious and instructive. 
To help us in this part of our work we required 
two things—carefully prepared schemes of in- 
struction; lesson papers and preparation. He 
advocated, therefore, the adoption of the “One 
Lesson System, or the’ Uniform Topic Method! 
The publication of Sunday school records or 
diaries would, he believed, be also interesting and 
valuable. The adoption of this “One Lesson 
System” would require for its true efficiency the: 
holding of weekly teachers’ meetings. The lesson 
papers should contain hints for both scholars and 
teachers, and should be given out some time im 
advance of their use. They might be adapted ta. 
scholars from seven or eight up to fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, and worked out in the three 
grades. ‘The lesson papers should be taken home 
by the scholars and studied there. Here would 
be a means, he thought, whereby we could get 
the interest and help of the parent. The teachers’ 
meetings, too, would be for a definite object, and. 
a new life and freshness would be given to what 
now were often dull and tedious. There must be: 
frequent reviews and thorough examinations, and 
there must be men and women with warm hearts 
behind the machinery. There must be preparation, 
too, for this was necessary both for head work 
and heart work. Some might say he had asked 
too much, fixed the standard too high; but he 
entreated them not to be discouraged, but really 
strive to make their Sunday schools better, con- 
secrate themselves afresh to their noble work, and 
victory would be theirs. 

The Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS thought the ° 
first thing to be presented to the child was the 
happy side of life, the bright and tender side of 
Christianity. Christianity is love—and only love. 
He believed in the one teacher system. Your class. 
ought to be your own class. We compared very 
unfavourably with orthodoxy in this respect. He- 
had been a teacher from about eleven years: 
of age, and he had always had a class which he 
could really call his own. 

Mr. TITTERTON, after some humourous remarks, 
spoke in reference to the question of 7eachers 
Notes, but was afraid the Birmingham schools 
would not adopt anything like a uniform plan 
of teaching. 

The Rev. H. EAcHus thought we must look 
upon the bright side of Sunday school life. It 
was true the teaching was not so good as it ought 
to be, but still-we must not get discouraged. 

The Rev. H. Mc. KEAN thought the Association 
had done good work, but he quite approved of 
the position taken in the paper, and believed that 
we must adopt some practical plan for greater 
efficiency in our work. He suggested the adoption 
of Mr. Herford’s book, The Story of Religion tn 
England. 

Mr. Davies (Newhall Hill) thought the day for 
the discontinuance of secular instruction was not 
yet come. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. 
B. WRIGHT and Mr. DERRINGTON (Newhall 
Hill), both of whom expressed a desire for some 
system which would help the teachers in their 
work. The PRESIDENT summed up the dis- 
cussion, advocating the circulation of Zeachers 
Notes. 

The Rev. H. Mc.KEAN then moved: “That 
the secretary send a copy of the last issue of 
Teachers Notes to each school, accompanied by 
a circular requesting that the publication be 
brought under the notice of the teachers, with 
a view to promote its circulation.” 

ee —_— 

SUNDERLAND.—On Sunday, October 13th, the Rev. 
Wm. Elliott delivered the third lecture of a course, in 
the Unitarian Church, subject, ‘*‘ Wesleyan-Methodism,, 
with special reference to the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Impey.” Mr. Elliott expressed his conviction that the 
action taken by the Wesleyans, in this case, was not in 
accordance with the principles of Christianity, but must 
do great mischief to the Wesleyan-Methodists. The 
lecture was listened ‘to with very deep attention by a 
crowded congregation, 
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EARTH’S BRIGHTER DAY, 


A BRIGHTER day for earth draws near, 

In the fair East the clouds are breaking ; 
Old forms of darkness and of fear 

*Fore wisdom’s light their leave are taking. 


The cruel chains that held mind bound 
Now severed truly are, and falling; 

Man’s wrongs to man a tongue have found, 
And for redress are loudly calling. 


-\ nobler Faith the age demands, 

A future free from wrath and burning; 
-\ Father in whose loving hands 

Een ill to good is kindly turning. 


The stream of knowledge wider flows, 
The sun of truth mounts high and higher; 
On field and town its radiance glows, 
Earth’s glad, bright day draws nigh and nigher. 
Paisley. WILLIAM BENNETT. 


NOTICE. 


Several i “tends 


anxious to g 


have written to us saying they are 
et the HERALD, and cannot, especially 
last: : weeks: number, for which there was a large 
We can gtill supply this number to 
secure which an 
Lf some friend 
tn connection with each congregation would specially 
ve that an opportunity ts offered to members to 
take the HERALD, these disappointments would be 
avoided. 


Ghe Anitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1878. 


extra demand, 
anyone lapplying to us direct ; 
carly application will be needed. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, 7s to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid tt welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 


Witiiam Evtery CHANNING. 


A RELIGION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Ill. 

“THE first characteristic of religious services for 
the masses is that they should be bona fide 
public services, offering a frank welcome to all 
comers. The second, following from the first, 
is that they should be thoroughly popular in 
style, that the people may at once feel at home. 
Let it be remembered that we are working at 
the hard problem how to provide for the masses 
who do not go to church. Mr. SAMUEL 
Mor ey said, the other day, that “the great 
feature of the present time was the growing 
indisposition to attend public worship.” It is 
this case which we have to meet, and to meet 
in the persons of those who have already acted 
upon their indisposition, and have lost all 
connection with the churches. ‘To recall them 
it is necessary that we should make them 
understand that everything is being done to 
provide for their actual wants and wishes. Do 
we mean that ministers of religion, and church 
officers and committees, should pander to the 
popular taste; that the Gospel of Truth should 
appropriate to itself the aims and manners of 
the demagogue? Is it the business of the 
pulpit, we may be asked, to gratify, or is it to 
instruct? Is it to amuse people, or to save 
them? In reply we must consider for a 
moment what is the general aim and purpose 
of our public religious services. It may seem 
to be a dreadful heresy to venture upon the 
statement, but we believe if to be the truth, that 
this purpose is not such as is expressed in the 
word salvation, and not even what is usually 
_meant by instruction. Woe to us, if we have 
not means of salvation! But these are to be 
found, as they were in Galilee and Judea, in 
the personal appeal and influence of one who 
seeks to save lost brothers and sisters, going 
«down to them and bringing them away from 
ttheir evil surroundings. Such a Divine Service 
45,25 much needed now as ever, and to organise 
Jabour of this kind may well be a first endea- 


vour of the members of a Christian community. 
But this is not the direct aim of a meeting for 
religious worship. The pulpit may be used to 
address a world lying in wickedness. Some 
part of the ministers’ public function will 
always be to denounce the evils of the day, 
and to point out the temptations and errors of 
our Individual lives. Some part of prayer is 
the confession of sin. But primarily, we go 
to church to be inspired; to have our souls 


refreshed. The communion table is the true 
symbol after all. We go to eat spiritual food 
and to drink spiritual drink. The case with 
those who will not attend our services is that 
of persons who have no taste for them. They 
don’t want spiritual meat and drink. The 
mischief to be dealt with is a loss of appetite. 
The remedy lies in tempting the appetite. The 
food offered must be wholesome first of all, 
but it must be of a kind that will not repel the 
recipient, but, on the contrary, will attract him. 
Now, there is much in our church services that 
would seem to repel the common people. All 
that should be removed. ‘There may be pre- 
sumed to be things which would attract them— 
these are to be adopted. ‘This is not to be 
called pandering tothe people. It is only cour- 
tesy to provide for the tastes of your guests, 
and it is only wisdom to coax the appetite that 
has become enfeebled. 

But in putting our case thus, we are putting 
it at its worst. A serious effort on the part of 
the church to adapt itself to the ways and 
feelings of the people would be a beginning of 
better things for all. If the multitude has 
lost taste for religion, why is it? “We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that a great deal 
of what is presented to the spiritual palate is 
either very raw or very much overdone. What 
the minister has found for himself shows too 
little action of the mental fire; while that 
which he takes from the ancestral cupboard is 
dried to a stick. The church could not possibly 
alter its ways in order to suit the people without 
the greatest advantage to itself. 

Of the things which repel the people we have 
already spoken of exclusiveness, in pleading 
for an open service and a hearty welcome. 
Under our present head we should notice a 
cold formality such as characterises the eccle- 
siastical style generally; dull repetition like the 
reading of familiar chapters, without fervour 
or grace; and that mode of going through the 
business of a meeting which seems to mean 
that the attenders come to do nothing in 
particular, and having done it, go quietly home 
again. The public don’t usually take an 
interest in*meetings of that sort; why should we 
expect them to do so within the walls of a 
church ? 

But on our present subject, this week, what 
need we do more than refer our readers to the 
eloquent pleading of the Rev. Er Fay at 
the meeting of the North Midland Association, 
in favour of an effective and truly popular 
appeal to the people? We cannot quite agree 
with Mr. Fay’s zegadive criticism. Many of 
the subjects which he would banish from the 
pulpit are decidedly of the popular kind, and, 
as we think, require to be treated from a 
Sunday, as well as a Monday point of view. 
We have the highest authority for giving heed to 
the Signs of the Times. But while this should 
be done, we are fully persuaded that the other 
class of subjects, so ably advocated by Mr. Fay, 
should not be neglected, as they have too much 
been with us. On this we shall have more to 
say anon. Meanwhile, let Mr. Fay’s earnest 
words be pondered and applied by all who are 
sincerely anxious to meet the religious wants of 
the people. 


‘ 


babes Workman. “a 


The late Mrs. Mason, of Hull. 


Your obituary has recorded the departure from 
our midst of this venerable lady in her g2nd 
year. In the full possession of all her faculties, 
surrounded by her daughters, after an illness 
of hardly one week’s duration, she calmly fell 
asleep in God. In the repose of that closing 
sleep her countenance retained all its marked 
characteristics, benignant, calm, intellectual, 
strong, dogmatic. She was an Arian, and 
retained to the end her theological proclivities 
and interests. The genius of the true woman 
lies in the heart; and in the affections of her 
large, genial, hospitable heart she treasured up 
the memories of the students of our College at 
York, youths ever welcome at her home, and 
who, if surviving now, are venerable men 
belonging to a type revered but almost extinct. 
Ve do not wish the past to be always the form 
of the future, for in all things there must be 
growth if they are divine; but with a pathetic 
interest and unconscious regret, we mourn over 
the forms of the past as they recede, and we 
wish those stately memories to be honoured 
and to abide with us. R. R. SurFIEerp. 


The late Benjamin Workman, Esg., M.A. 


THE Toronto papers tell of the death of this 
venerable and much respected member of the 
medical profession, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Mr. J. Bascom, M.B., at Uxbridge, 
Ontario, on the 26th of last month. Dr. 
Workman has been a subscriber to the Umetarian 
fferald from the first number, and for many 
years was a great help to our church at Mon- 
treal He was born at Ballymacash, near 
Lisburn, in October, 1794, and after having 
received an English and mercantile educa- 
tion at the school of the late Mr. Charles 
Shields, of Lisburn, he commenced the study 
of classics under the Rev. Skeffington Thomp- 
son, LL.D., of Magheragall, a very distinguished 
scholar. Among the students connected with 
that ‘‘intermediate ” seminary there were many 
young gentlemen who ultimately rose to emin- 
ence in the world beyond the Ganges. Of 
these we may note the late Colonel Garratt, 
and Sir J. M. Higginson, C.B., one of the 
ablest of Britain’s colonial governors. But of 
all Mr. Thompson’s pupils none made so broad 

a mark on the age or in after days as A. T. 
Stewart, the great millionaire of New York. 
Benjamin Workman and the embryo merchant 
sat at the same desk in the Magheragall semi- 
nary, and read as class-fellows ‘ Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries,” the “ A‘neid,” and other classics. 
Years rolled by, and the students had crossed 
the Atlantic. One settled in Canada, and the 
other in the commercial capital of the United 
States. In 1828 A. T. Stewart had made a 
great name for himself as a rapidly rising 
merchant in New York,and Benjamin Workman 
was wielding considerable power in Montreal 
as the proprietor and editor of the leading ~ 
paper in that city. After many years of suc- 
cessful enterprise in the newspaper world, Mr. 
Workman sold out all his property connected - 
with the Press, and when on the wrong side of — 
forty set to work as a medical student, and in 
due time came out as a professor of the ‘healing 
art. Having removed to Toronto, he com- 
menced practice in that city, and in a few 
years was elected to a very important position 
on the medical staff of the Toronto Asylum 
for the Insane, which situation he held until 
he had reached the good old age of eighty 
years, when he retired from active duties. Dr. 
Workman was a thorough Liberal in politics / 
and religion. During his long period of resi- : 
dence in Canada he delighted to encourage 
progress in every form. He educated 
brother settlers on those questions of Christ 
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seem to be so much neglected of 
the school boy days of Benjamin ama 
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the friendship then commenced was ne¢ 
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NOTTINGHAM: CONGREGATIONAL 
SOIREE. 
A SOIREE in connection with the High Pavement 
and Christ Church congregations was held in the 
Albert Hall, on Thursday, October 17, and in 
regard both to the numbers attending and the 
spirit which prevailed, was generally felt to be the 
most successful meeting of the kind ever held. 
The announcement being made by circular to the 
members of the two churches and by notice from 
the pulpit only, instead of by public placard and 
advertisement as in previous years, the attendance 
‘consisted entirely of those who have a real con- 
nection with and interest in our institutions. It 
was thought by some that this immense room 
would prove too spacious for the company; but 
by eight o’clock it was really crowded in every 
part. 
The decorations were of a simple but very 
effective description ; and, were formal votes of 
thanks in order on these occasions, they would 
certainly have been due both to those ladies and 
gentlemen who spent the day in setting out the 
materials at their disposal to the very best advan- 
tage and to those others who kindly lent handsome 
and valuable plants and other objects of interest 
or beauty. The musical programme was one of 
the most charming we have ever had, and the 
heartiest acknowledgments are due to all the 
performers. Soon after eight, Mr. JOSEPH 
WRIGHT, senior warden of the High Pavement 
Chapel, took the chair, and said : Now-a-days, in 
public and private schools, very little attention is 
given to religious training, and as that may be 
termed the crowning part of education, it is desir- 
able that all who can should avail themselves of 
‘Mr. Armstrong’s kind offer to give religious 
instruction. I might say that some time since he 
was very successful in one of his classes in con- 
nection with the Manchester New College scheme, 
the examinations of the students being conducted 
in a similar manner to the Cambridge and Oxford 
local examinations. The more advanced class, 
he tells me, he will take after Christmas; that for 
those adults not so highly educated he intends 
‘taking up to Christmas, in addition to the 
children’s class, which he has already begun. 
There is one other matter on which | wish to say 
a word before sitting down, and that is the late 
-controversy that Mr. Armstrong engaged in 
-against Mr. Bradlaugh. It appears, as most of 
-you know, that Mr. Armstrong attended a lecture 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, and at the close of that lecture 
‘he made some remarks which were well received. 
‘The consequence of this was that a sort of challenge 
was sent by the Nottingham secretary to Mr. 
Armstrong to meet Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Arm- 
strong consulted his friends, some of whom at 
first thought it better not to engage in it, but 
afterwards Mr. Armstrong himself came to the 
conclusion that it would be as well to undertake 
the matter. The rest I believe you all know. 
The Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG said: Mr. Chair- 
man and friends, first of all, I wish to say how 
heartily I rejoice in every social occasion which 
draws us of the two free churches of Nottingham 
nearer together. I wish, if you will bear with me, 
to make two or three remarks in reference to the 
‘discussion which I was recently led to hold. Mr. 
Wright has told you that I consulted with him 
and others before I accepted the challenge which 
-came to me from Mr. Bradlaugh through the local 
secular society, and I understood that he and they 
had, previously to the debate, come round to the 
view that it was right that I should engage in it. 
Now, I am fully aware that my conduct in doing 
so appeared to many persons whose opinions I 
esteem, unwise and ill considered. I know that 
there were those who thought that by meeting 
him I was giving him an opportunity of dis- 
seminating injurious opinions, and moreover, that 
I was countenancing a man whom God-fearing, 
honourable, and pure-minded men ought not to 
-countenance. Now, I shall not profess to you 
any admiration of Mr. Bradlaugh. ,I shall express 
no opinion whatever concerning his public or his 
private character, save this, which I am bound to 
say : that throughout this affair, from first to last, 
he has behaved towards me in the most courteous 
and handsome manner. I believe that his views 
-on social morals are even more fernicious and 
destructive than his atheism. But grant for the 
moment that he is as bad as his greatest enemy 
-can paint him: is that a reason for leaving him 
_alone to influence unchecked tens of thousands of 
fur countrymen and countrywomen? or is it a 
reason for using every weapon which God has 
given us to foil him in his mournful propaganda ? 
hey say you cannot touch mud but it sticks. I 
~do not know, I am sure, whether any mud has 
stuck tome; but I know this, that when I saw 
score upon score of Mr. Bradlaugh’s followers in 
our beautiful church on the Sunday after the 
debate, hearkening to the sweet voices of our 
choir as they hymned the praise of God, and 


paying respectful attention to our solemn prayers 
2 thanked God that I had dared to face Mr. 
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Bradlaugh on the platform, and to pour out my 
whole heart to these people, who had never known 
what simple and pure religion was. That task 
was tome the most difficult, the most anxious, 
the most taxing, and in some respects the most 
painful, that I ever undertook ; but I reioice I did 
not shirk it, not merely because of the warm and 
generous testimonies of appreciation that have 
since come to me from many of my own brother 
ministers, from Mr. Voysey, from Mr. Moncure 
Conway, and from others who are fighting atheism 
and Bradlaughism in their own various spheres, 
but most of all because I do believe it was given 
to me to soften a few, perhaps a very few, souls 
that were compassed with much darkness. 

The Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS said: I can only 
say how glad I am to see somany High Pavement 
and Christ Church friends met together with the 
feeling that we are one, really one. I hope that 
we may go on walking in that direction, till we 
are known all over the town as a body who are 
truly members one of another, and as working in 
the true church of Christ. 

Mr. W. M. HuRcomMp, one of the wardens of 
Christ Church, addressed the meeting, and at ten 
o’clock the last verse of the Evening Hymn was 
sung, and in conclusion Mr. Armstrong pro- 
nounced a benediction. 
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NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association was held 
in Upper Chapel, Sheffield, on Tuesday last, and 
there were present Revs. R. Shenton (Bradwell), 
J. Williams (Nottingham), A. N. Blatchford 
(Bristol), R. A. Armstrong (Nottingham), J. 
Fraser (Doncaster), P. W. Claydon, and S. S. 
Taylor, Esq., representing the British and Foreign 


Unitarian Association; Revs. J. J. Wright 
(Leicester), JmFsaSmith (Chestertield), C. <D: 


Badland (Derby); Messrs. Hobson, Bramley, M. 
Hunter, W. E. Laycock, C. Woollen, and others. 
MONDAY’S MEETING. : 

The meeting opened with a brief religious 
service, and then the Rev. ELI Fay presided, 
when 

The Rev. G. KNIGHT, of Upperthorpe, read a 
paper on “Church Extension in Large Towns.” 
After defining the title of the essay, he said he 
would not seek to extend churches by rivalry 
‘with other bodies as to which could produce the 
greatest numbers, but by that rivalry which should 
exist for dear truth’s sake. He asked whether 
there was a demand for increased work, or whether 
they should create such demand not by jubilee 
lectures or spasmodic work, but by organisation 
in Sunday schools and in social gatherings. They 
should be missionaries in the real sense of the 
word. Mr. Knight urged that the large towns 
should take under their spiritual care the districts 
by which they were surrounded. We shall give 
an abstract of this paper in a future number. 

The Rev. ELI Fay, in the course of a brief 
address, said he was convinced there was not the 
opposition to Unitarianism some of them believed 
to exist. After Sheffield had been incorporated 
he found that eight of its early mayors were 
Unitarians. Recently a meeting of working men 
in their school had been held for the purpose of 
joining a society for the promotion of intellectual 
freedom; and a more striking fact was that a 
young lady had canvassed a district to see if there 
was more need for Sunday school work, and in 
two afternoons she found 70 children, the parents 
of only one of whom objected to the term 
Unitarian. 

An interesting discussion followered upon Mr. 
Knight’s paper, and he having replied the meeting 
was adjourned until to-day. 

TUESDAY’S MEETING. ¥ 

On Tuesday morning the ministers and dele- 
gates assembled in the school room for the 
transaction of routine business, and at twelve 
o’clock service was held in the chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. C. D. Badland, M.A., (Derby), and 
the sermon preached by the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A., (Bristol). 5 

THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
Was held at half-past two o’clock, in the Chapel, 
under the presidency of the Rev. ELI Fay. 

The CHAIRMAN said he wished to draw atten- 
tion to the true spirit and work of the ministry 
and the Church. The minister was not a man of 
all work, nor everybody’s good fellow. The pulpit 
was not a rostrum, the Church was not a mere 
social organisation, nor a reform club, nor a 
revolving figure for displaying the latest -fashions, 
nor an invention for killing Sunday. To every 
great calling or distinctive purpose there must be 
specific, constant, all-absorbing devotion ; and 
especially to every one in which much depended 
upon an acquired delicacy of thought and feeling, 
a peculiar, almost a divine, sensibility. A sermon 
written hurriedly on Saturday afternoon, written 
because Sunday was close at hand, and something 


must be said, might be faultless as a composition, 
and its delivery acceptable as a performance, but 
it was very, very different from one begotten of 
the Spirit of God, and born of the soul’s deepest 
and truest and holiest feelings. Beyond a question 
we reaped as we sowed, and he could conceive of 
no motive to toil for the improvement of human 
beings so strong or so intelligible as that suggested 
by the obvious continuity of life. It was the 
special work of the minister of religion to broaden 
the base, clear the vision, change the direction, 
elevate the aims, improve the character, and 
enrich the experience of immortal souls. Let them 
only see the responsibility of their calling, and 
this spirit would do tenfold more in the way of 
strengthening and multiplying their congregations 
than all the gilt-edged and perfumed theological 
bulletins ever issued by dainty and thin-blooded 
critics, or all the anti-Christian lecturing, semi- 
Christian preaching, extra-Christian genuflection, 
sentamentalism, consecrated ribbon and needle- 
work, and sanctimonious nonsense of the day. In 
the strife for souls, in the enlightenment of the 
ignorant, the elevation of the degraded, the salva- 
tion of the lost, the most important work of the 
ministry or the Church, their way was as open as 
that of any other religious body, and to an im- 
mense and rapidly increasing class more widely 
open ; and if, instead of giving so much attention 
to the various aspects of scientific research, the 
attitude and utterances of the. Congregational 
Union, the condition and prospects of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland, the reaction against 
Liberalism in Germany, every shade of orthodoxy 
and every motion in its ranks ; if, instead of watch- 
ing these things, they were on the high level of their 
own theory, and earnestly trying to suppress evil 
and to direct the wayward, they would not then 
complain of forsaken chapels, or of small congre- 
gations, or of popular prejudices, or of uncon- 
querable difficulties. With the true key to the 
human heart, they could certainly unlock it. But 
that key was not church architecture, or fine 
music, or perfunctory preaching, or incisive 
criticism, or naked dogma, or a gorgeous ritual, 
or all external decency, however important that 
might be. Those and whatever else belonged to 
the externals of a congregation were only the body 
needing the animation and propulsion of the living 
soul. The real key to the human heart was kind- 
ness, sympathy, love, the spirit of brotherhood, of 
genuine Christian helpfulness, and a reverent and 
devout recognition of the faci that sacred and 
unspeakable verities lie between God and the 
individual soul; and that such was its character 
that no deep, rich, peaceful, satisfactory life was 
possible to a man until he acknowledged his own 
divine sonship. If the nature, greatness, grandeur, 
and necessity of their work thrilled every fibre of 
their being; if the members of their congregations 
earnestly co-operated with them; if strangers 
were cordially welcomed to their chapels, and 
made to feel at home there ; if all class distinc- 
tions, however necessary they might be thought 
elsewhere, were utterly forgotten as they should 
be ; if the laity realised that it was quite as much 
their duty to labour personally, directly, earnestly, 
and regularly, not precisely as ministers, but still 
to labour for the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, and the salvation of the people at large ; if 
their Sunday schools were what they ought to be, 
if their services were so grandly keyed and so 
highly appreciated that their congregations left 
their chapels, not to enter at once into a discussion 
of the condition of Cyprus or the intentions of the 
Government, the prospects of business or of the 
next election, but on one day in seven banished 
such matters from their minds, they would be in 
the way of realising fairly the grand ideal of the 
Christian ministry and the Christian Church—an 
ideal which was eminently rational and practic- 
able, and towards which their efforts should 
constantly tend. If they strove to realise this 
ideal, he had no doubt whatever that, in five years, 
this spirit would change the whole aspect and 
prospect of liberal Christianity in England. They 
were not doing what they ought to do, but they 
would do more in the future. They ought to have 
a club of 100 working men who, lacking early 
culture had nevertheless heard the words, sniffed 
the air, seen the light, and felt the life of this 
new age, and who had both intellectual and 
spiritual cravings; but they only saw “men as 
trees, walking,” and needed greatly guidance and 
assistance. They ought to have a class of 100 
young men and women growing in knowledge and 
virtue, and assimilating to the congregation. 
Instead of a Sunday school of 100 scholars they 
ought to have one of 500. They only needed an 
increased number of efficient workers and addi- 
tional appliances. The raw material was at their 
hands, and he wished that the congregation were 
keenly alive to the importance of the work, and 
that the school were three times as large as it was. 
They ought to be carrying on a mission school in 
some neglected part of the town. Numerically 
and financially they were strong enovgh to enter 
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upon the work at once, and he for one should not 
blame their orthodox brethren for doubting their 
sincerity and withholding their fellowship if they 
neglected or declined to do this work. Their 
right to the Christian name would not be vindi- 
cated even by unanswerable argument, but by 
hard work. Finally, he said that the minister and 
people of the Upper Chapel were anxious to unite 
with the ministers and congregations of the North 
Midland Association in a pledge of renewed 
consecration to God and man. 

The annual report was read by the Rev..C. D. 
BADLAND. 

It gave particulars of the condition of the Association 
in Bedford, Stannington, Derby, Northampton, Newark, 
Leicester, Kettering, Retford, and other places, rejoicing 
that the reports received from the various congregations 
were generally favourable. The committee had much 
pleasure in congratulating the congregation of Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, upon the great increase of their 
numbers under the devoted labours of their present 
minister. The system of advertising Sunday evening 
lectures on religious subjects had been adopted for 
a year or two past not only at Sheffield but also at 
Nottingham and Leicester, where the result had been 
equally satisfactory in attracting large audiences, and 
in winning additional members for the congregations. 
It was very inconsistent on the part of a decaying cause, 
as Unitarianism was said to be, to manifest these signs 
of vitality. But, in spite of all ill-report, such signs 
might act as an encouragement not to be content in 
repose but to increase in hopeful activity. It was 
pleasant to report that the ministerial changes in the 
district had been remarkably few during the past year. 
The only removal to be recorded was one that naturally 
excited considerable regret. They referred to the 
removal of the Rey. F. H. Jones to Oldham. His 
successor, the Rev. J. C. Lunn, had won respect by 
faithful service at Lancaster and elsewhere, and would 
receive a hearty welcome into this district. 

The Rev. A. W. WORTHINGTON, B.A., Mans- 
field, also an honorary secretary, read a detailed 
report of the various Congregations and one by 
the trustees of Upper Chapel, in which it was 
stated that the increase in the number of sittings 
for the past two years was 46, and Io holders 
of entire pews. The institutions of the chapel 
generally were flourishing. He also read the 
treasurer's statement in connection with the asso- 
ciation, which gave the balance in hand from last 
year’s account at £33. 4s. 5d., and the total receipts 
for the year at £256. 15s. 3d. The expenditure 
had been £199. 7s. 4d., leaving a balance in hand 
of £56. 7s. 11d. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by 
the Rev. J. F. SMITH (Chesterfield), it was resolved 
that the committee’s report and the treasurer's 
balance sheet be adopted and printed, together 
with the detailed reports, for circulation among the 
congregations of the district. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that the thanks of the 
meeting should be given to the Rey. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A., for his sermon; and to the Rey. C. D. 
Badland, M.A., for conducting the devotional 
services. The motion was seconded by Mr. JOHN 
HOBSON and carried, after which the rev. gentle- 
men acknowledged the compliment. 

The CHAIRMAN moved a resolution offering a 
hearty welcome to the representatives of ‘the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the 
Rey. P. W. Clayden and Mr. S.S. Tayler. Mr. 
H. BRAMLEY seconded the motion, which was 
adopted. 

- The Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN, in returning thanks 
for the cordial reception of himself and Mr. Tayler, 
said they had been appointed a deputation by the 
council of their Association to express their 
symyathy with the work of the North Midland 
District Association. One object of the Association 
he represented was to defend the civil rights of 
Unitarians, and another was the stimulation of the 
controversial work of their denomination. The 
Unitarian congregations at the present day were 
protests in favour of honesty and sincerity. (Hear, 
hear.) The great standard they had to raise was 
the {standard of honesty and sincerity. (Hear, 
hear.) How many men there were who went to 
worship God and knew they were not honest in 
their worship of Him; who used prayers, the words 
of which were not expressive of their thoughts; 
who went through a service, constituted, formed, 
and based upon a certain idea of God, and yet 
when the minister entered the pulpit he con- 
tradicted and denied thatidea. This sort of thing 
was going on in various parts of the country, and 
there were congregations which did not believe in 
a hell, yet they professed to believe in one; and, 
not believing in the divine glory of Jesus Christ, 
but professing to believe in it, they exclaimed 
“Save us!good Lord.” There seemed to be some- 
thing very nearly approaching blasphemy in such 
expressions as that. Cheers.) The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and their local 
Association were endeavouring to raise up con- 
gregations to protest in favour of honesty and 
sincerity before Almighty God.. (Cheers.) 

Mr. S. S. TAYLER also briefly addressed the 


meeting, and congratulated them on the success 
of their Association. 


It was decided, on the motion of the CHAIRMAN, 
seconded by Mr. GILL, that the next annual mect- 
ing of the Association should be held at the High 
Pavement, Nottingham. 

The following resolution was then carried: 
“That this association, while heartily regretting 
the removal of the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., from 
the district, tenders its cordial welcome and good 
wishes to the Rev. J. C. Lunn, who has succeeded 
to his ministry at Loughborough.” 

Officers of the Association were next appointed, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and his congregation for 
their hospitable reception of the delegates. 


a EEA Past nals 
BLACKPOOL: RECOGNITION TEA 
BACLRARYS 


On Wednesday our friends held a recognition tea 
party in the Borough Theatre} for the purpose of 
publicly introducing their new minister, the Rev, A. B. 
Camm. The handsome hall, says the /Veetqwood Gazette, 
experienced at the hands of those to whom the task of 
preparation was entrusted the effective ornamentation 
which the Unitarians, like their antipodes the Ritualists, 
know so well how to impart even to dull cold walls. 
The whole of the management of the affair was ably 
carried out by Mrs. Marsden and Mrs, J. W. Holt. 
The ladies who presided at the tables were Mrs. Heys, 
Miss Grundy, Mrs. Butterfield, Mrs. Wrigley, Mrs. A. 
B. Camm, Miss Wrigley, Miss Chew, and Miss Helm. 
The chair was taken by J. Duckworth, Esq., Mayor of 
Bury, and among the gentlemen on the platform were 
the Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A., 
Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, Rev. J. S. Evans, Rev. Noah 
Green, and Messrs. O. E. Heys, J. Wrigley, and G. B. 
Dalby. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had not always been a 
Unitarian himself, but no one had ever been better 
pleased at a change than he was at the change he had 
made, and he thought few had more thoroughly thought 
out Unitarian doctrines than he had. Referring to the 
Gaskell Jubilee at Manchester on the previous evening, 
he hoped their new minister, the Rev, A. B. Camm, 
would take encouragement as to his future connection 
with-Blackpool, from that grand gathering. He would 
not have to encounter what Mr. Gaskell had had to 
fight against. Still, he did not promise him he would 
have all his own way, nor that he would have no uphill 
work. He might even have occasionally to endure 
obloquy and snubbing. In society it had happened that 
people had shown themselves afraid to come near 
Unitarians as if afraid of contamination. They were 
not always understood even yet. As to those who 
differed from them in opinion they did not wish to be’ 
at enmity with them, but to co-operate in all good 
works, and in every attempt to ameliorate human sorrow 
or suffering, and in short Unitarians would always be 
found foremost in every effort towards working out 
necessary social, political, or religious reforms. 

The Rev. NoaH GREEN (Mottram) related the 
history of Unitarian missionary efforts at Blackpool. 
Nine or ten years ago the minister of Lydgate was the 
first to break ground in Blackpool, after the missionary 
conference had decided that the town was a very suitable 
place in which to attempt their work. From that 
gentleman’s humble labours had arisen the present 
comparatively large congregation. After three or four 
years he relinquished it, and at the request of the 
Conference he (the speaker) undertook to arrange 
services. At that time they used to worship during 
three or four months of the year in a room forming part 
of the Aquarium, and as they would suppose their 
congregations were very variable. It went on thus for 
some years, and then it was found that for the ensuing 
summer they would have to seek a’room elsewhere, and 
that proved so much a difficulty that it caused a break 
in their services, till at last they found the present 
building, which was purchased and renovated. They 
were but a handful then, but the handful had grown, it 
was gratifying to see, to this meeting. In conclusion 
he paid a warm tribute to the steadfastness, the zealous- 
ness, the diligent industry, and the hopefulness of Mr. 
Hulme, who from the introduction of the cause into 
Blackpool had never wavered in his attachment, nor 
ever ceased to work on its behalf to the limits of his 
ability. 

Mr. O. E. Heys read a telegramin which the Rev. 
James Black said that at the last moment he had to 
forego the pleasure of being present, and assured the 
meeting of the interest Mr. Black took in the progress 
of their church. For himself Mr. Heys said that some 
time ago he went to the Unitarian Church to see what 
kind of a minister had been appointed, and was so much 
pleased with Mr. Camm that he had attended the 
services for eight Sundays, and ‘‘still would go.” He had 
been with them in their Harvest Festival, and had 
conveyed from the Stockport friends flowers and fruit 
for the service. He spoke of the good that might be 
done by the presents of flowers from one congregation 
to another. He was also in Blackpool when the 
Unitarians came to the front in resenting the spirit of 
bigotry which would have prevented the sacred concert 
at the Winter Gardens taking place. He quoted from 
the pulpit utterances of dissenting ministers in the town, 
and rejoiced in the liberal spirit that prevailed. 

Mr. J. WRIGLEY was ofopinion that good congregations 
would be raised in Blackpool in future. Mr. Camm 
had made a very good start, and he trusted that the 
little cathedral in which he preached would soon have 
to be increased. The Unitarians of Blackpool would, 
however, still require a helping hand, and he, for one, 
would do what he could, The Unitarian tree might be 
of slow growth, but it seldom withered. At present 
they were a small congregation, but they must learn to 
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labour and to wait. Before long, he hoped Blackpool 
would possess a Unitarian school, for to his mind that 
was the way in which to establish themselves root and 
branch. : 

The Rev. W. M. Atnsworrn dwelt on the advan- 
tages the Blackpool Unitarians had in being so much 
within the influence of Lancaster and Padiham centres 
of Unitarian life and organisation. 

The Rev. H. S. SoLiy advised them to take as their 
motto the words, ‘‘ Watch, wait, and work.” They 
must show those about them that they had their hearts 
in the cause, and if they really had any respect for the 
Padiham leaven, which was said to be at work amongst 
them, he did not mind telling them the two secrets of 
Unitarian success at Padiham. The first was they 
relied on fustian rather than broadcloth, and the next 
was they worked well through the Sunday School, and 
he strongly commended them to follow the same 
courses. 

Mr. CHEw, as chairman of the committee, said it fell 
to his lot, in the name of the congregation of the church 
and their friends, to wish the Rey. A. B, Camm success 
in the ministry he had undertaken at Blackpool. He 
had come to regard Mr. Camm as a very clear thinker 
and plain speaker, and as one who thinks well over 
what he is going to say before he says it, With a com- 
pliment to Mrs. Camm, he concluded by anticipating 
that they would find in Mr. Camm a wise guide and a 
kind friend. 

Mr. Cor said he would take up the history of the 
church at the point where Mr. Green had left it. He 
was sorry there was the missing link in the absence of 
Mr. Black, and humourously referred to the anomaly of 
placing Blackpool in East Lancashire. The mission of 
which he was secretary had taken it up as a denomina- 
tional Cyprus, though he was glad to admit it was a 
contrast to that island in regard to its healthiness, and 
he would not like to push the analogy too far with 
respect to the policy by which it was secured and 
worked. He proceeded to speak in eulogistic terms of 
the qualities of Mr. and Mrs. Camm, and though he 
(Mr. Camm) had only promised for the present to stay 
in Blackpool a year, he hoped he would be induced to. 
renew his engagement, and then we could look forward 
to the time when there would be a handsome Unitarian: 
Church in Blackpool, and a numerous and influential 
congregation. The speaker said if in 25 years the 
various churches under the auspices of the East Lanca- 
shire Mission had become flourishing centres of spiritual 
life, and Mr. Camm at Blackpool could celebrate his- 
silver wedding, he (Mr. Coe) as a grey-haired old man 
would say, ‘‘ Lord now lettest Thou thy servant depart 
in peace.” Mr. Camm came from the Independents,. 
and he would be glad to see Mr. Baldwin Brown: 
(whose autumnal address he criticised in a kindly spirit)» 
take a bolder and freer position. After using an apt 
illustration from Wallace’s ‘* Tropical Nature ” to show 
how people of different tastes and characters could work 
in harmony, he concluded by wishing Mr. Camm and 
the church great success. ‘ 

The Rev. A. B. Camm, after thanking them for the 
very hearty reception they had given to his wife and him-- 
self, acknowledged the kindness of Mr. Coe, who, as the- 
secretary of the East Lancashire Unitarian Mission, and 
as a friend, had taken great interest in his welfare, and 
spoke as follows :—It is perhaps an advantage to have 
had three months worship and work before the recogni-- 
tion meeting. Our ‘‘ honeymoon” has not waned, but 
its freshness and warmth have deepened and matured 
into a stronger love. It may be asked by those outside,. 
why have the Unitarians come to Blackpool? I answer, 
not to increase sectarian bitterness or enter into any 
denominational warfare. I recognise the raison détre 
of the different organisations in Christendom, For a. 
long time to come denominations will go on in their old 
lines. Inherited tendency and temperament have much to» 
do in the formation of sects. Some will seek repose 
from doubt in Romanism. éstheticism, with its tinge: 
of mystery, will express itself in the High Church.. 
Political freedom, with its adherence to creeds, will 
lead to Congregationalism. The severely logical mind 
(after. premises have been assumed which we deemv 
fallacious), will be Calvinistic. The more humane 
disposition will prefer Armenianism, Emotionalism,. 
allied to the melodramatic, will express itself in. 
Methodism. But is there not room for another church,. 
one with a broader basis, where conduct and 
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spread of the liberal faith. Nay, we may be able to 
give a new meaning to the word ‘‘ Unitarian,” and with 
the rich influences that are streaming in on us from 
science, comparative religion, from the decay of dogma, 
and the growth of faith, from the revolt of common 
sense against the doctrines of hell and blood, we may 
feel that Unitarianism means the oneness of that divine 
Being from whom all things flow, and in whom all 
things consist, the unity there is underlying all manifesta- 
tions of life and order and beauty in all realms. 

During the evening the Rey. A. B. Camm and Mrs. 
Camm, Mr. J. W. Holt, Mr. O. E. Heys, and Mr. 
Ainsworth gave vocal and instrumental selections. of 
music, and the proceeding terminated with a violin 
solo by Mr. Tomlinson. 

NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 

BRADFORD. 
LETTER OF REV. W. J. KNAPTON. 
Ava meeting of the chapel wardens and committee of 
Chapel-lane Chapel, held on Wednesday evening week, 
the following letter from the Rey. W. J. Knapton 
was read :— 
21, Welbury Drive, Bradford, Oct. 14, 1878. 

Gentlemen,—I write to place in your hands my resig- 
nation of the office of minister of Chapel-lane Chapel, 
my convictions about religious truth having undergone 
so vital a change that I feel I can no longer conscien- 
tiously occupy your pulpit. I came to you a Unitarian. 
fam no longer a Unitarian. I haye been brought, in 
the good providence of God, to see the truth of the 
principles of Evangelical Christianity, which have been 
borne in upon my mind with convincing force and saving 
power. This being the case, as there was a tacit under- 
standing about my theological position when I came to 
you, I feel bound in honour to retire at once. I purpose, 
therefore, on the last Sunday evening in this month, 
October 27th, to terminate my ministry (I do not purpose 
occupying the puipit in the meantime) by giving the 
‘congregation some brief account of the way by which I 
have been led, and the truth to which I have been com- 
pelled. Would you accept for yourselves, and kindly 
convey to the congregation, my thanks for many kind- 
nesses? And my prayer to Almighty God is that you and 
they may be led by the Holy Spirit into all truth.—I am, 
yours very faithfully, W. J. KNapron, 

To the Chapel Wardens and Committee of Chapel- 
lane Chapel. 


LYDGATE. 

WELCOME ,fO REV. B. GLOVER. : 
ON Saturday week there was held an interesting meeting 
to welcome the Rey. Benjamin Glover, After tea in 
the schoolroom, to which a good number sat down, the 
Chair was occupied by Dr. Mooruouss, F.S.A., who 
is the representative of one of the oldest families of the 
place, and whose published history of the chapel and 
other literary works of local antiquarian interest are very 
highly and widely estimated. He spoke of his heartfelt 
interest in the cause at Lydgate, which he should cling 
to as long as he lived. He congratulated the congrega- 
tion on obtaining Mr. Glover, and argued that even a 
better future would dawn on their religious society. In 
the name of the congregation he gave a hearty and 
united welcome to their new minister. 

The Rey, F. E. MILison, of Halifax, being called 
upon to give Mr. Glover a welcome on behalf of 
the ministers of the district, explained how he had 
Known Mr. Glover when the latter was instrumental in 
founding the Southport congregation, and proceeded to 
point out how Mr. Glover’s services would be invaluable 
-at Lydgate in the pulpit, Sunday school, and various 
institutions. 

The next speaker was the Rev. WM. Biazesy, B.A., 
of Rotherham, who, as secretary, represented the West 
Riding Unitarian Mission. He explained how the 
‘Mission was instrumental in sustaining that old cause, 
and he felt persuaded that the good work carried on by 
the late minister, the Rey. E. Allen, would be well 
taken up and promoted by Mr. Glover. In some 
further remarks he urged upon all members of the 
-chapel of all ages to make it their conscientious concern 
to attend every Sunday the services of their venerable 
sanctuary. He laid particular stress on this point, 
believing as he did that the success of our body depended 
mainly on Unitarians regularly attending their places of 
worship. 

The Rey. BeNJ. GLOVER made a suitable response 
to the addresses of welcome accorded to him, and he 
-assured his people that so far as his health permitted 
he was prepared to do his utmost on their behalf, but 
would at the same time look to them to fulfil their part 
of the contract. He enlarged on the excellencies and 
claims of Unitarian Christianity to which he was de- 
voted with his whole soul, and went on to say that he 
would instruct the young in those religious views which 
he es so dearly himself. It was his wish to hold a 

children’s service every month, as he had done at 

Middleton with such good results. 

__ Mr. Glover’s remarks were well calculated to impress 
his people with a deep sense of the responsible work 
were mutually engaging in for the glory of God and 
t welfare of themselves and all around them. 
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Notice.—Our friends would oblive of they wottd 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down. 

MINISTERIAL REMOVALS.—The Rey. H. M. Dare, 
Colyton, has resigned the pulpit of the Unitarian 
congregation at that place, and is about to take up his 
residence at Seaton.—The Rey. Wm. Birks will remove 
from Stannington, at the close of the year, to Wolver- 
hampton. 

ABERDARE: OLD Mertinc.—The Bible class, 
which was founded in 1877, met again last Tuesday 
night under the conduct of the minister, the Rev. W. 
James. Upwards of 30 members have already enrolled 
themselves, of whom 22 were present at the first meeting. 
The subject of study is a portion of the first Gospel. A 
course of Sunday evening lectures, to commence in 
November, and a week evening class for children, kindly 
undertaken by the Rev. J. Williams, of Blaengwrach, 
who at present resides at Aberdare, will complete the 
arrangements made for the winter months. 

BIRMINGHAM: HURST-STREET DoMESTIC MIssIon, 
The annual congregational meeting was held on Monday 
week, when many of the members and a few friends took 
tea together, after which they assembled in the chapel, 
when their number was considerably increased by those 
who were not able to be present at the tea. The Rev. 
B. Wright presided, and interesting addresses bearing 
upon ‘* The Indifference of the Working Classes to 
Religious Worship,” ‘‘ Nottingham Debate,” and other 
topics, were delivered by the Revs, H. W. Crosskey, 
Peter Dean, of Walsall; Messrs. G. St. Clair, F. Grew, 
F. Hewins, G. Basnett, and several members of the 
congregation. The choir gave a selection from ‘* Judas 
Maccabeeus,” and other pieces at intervals during the 
evening, which were well rendered. The anniversary 
services on behalf of the Sunday schools took place a 
short time since, and were conducted by the Rey. 
P. Dean, and B. Wright. The congregations were 
good, although the weather was very unfavourable, and 
the collections (including a few sums since received) 
amounted to £16. 5s, 834d. 

BRADFORD: RETIREMENT OF THE Rev. W. J. 
Knapron.—On Saturday, October 12th, an inaugura- 
tion tea party took place inconnection with the Laister- 
dyke Unitarian branch Sunday school. Since the time 
of its opening on the 28th of July the school has been 
making steady progress; it now numbers upwards of 
70 scholars in actual attendance; the average attendanee 
for the first ten weeks being, morning 26, afternoon 4o. 
About 130 scholars, parents, and friends sat down to 
tea, after which a meeting was held, presided over by 
Mr. Brewer, the president of the school, and addresses 
were delivered by the chairman, Mr. Joseph Lupton, of 
Leeds, Mr. John Pickles, Mr. Slater, and Mr. Kiddle. 
During the evening, Mr. Hallas gave some humorous 
dialect readings. The proceedings terminated with the 
singing of a hymn. 

BILLINGSHURST.—The 124th anniversary of the 
General Baptist Chapel, and the second of the settle- 
ment of the present minister, the Rev. R. Blackburn, 
was celebrated on Sunday and Monday, the 13th and 
14th inst. On the Sunday two sermons were preached 
by the Rey. John Marten, of Peckham, one of the 
venerable messengers of the General Baptist Connexion. 
On the following day there was a social public tea 
meeting, and in the evening divine service was con- 
ducted by the Rey. Mr. Scott, LL.B., of Horsham, and 
an elaborate, impressive, and eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rey. Thomas Briggs, of Dover, who, 
at the autumnal General Baptist Assembly, was 
solemhly ordained as a messenger by the primitive 
custom of the imposition of hands. There was an 
excellent attendance at the services. 

BLACKLEY.—The weather on Sunday, October 13th, 
was most favourable for the harvest services at this 
ancient chapel, which were conducted, morning and 
evening by the Rev. Jas. Mc.Connochie, of Sale, and in 
the afternoon, by the Rev. Joseph Freeston. Those 
who came for the sermon or ‘‘ the music there,” could 
not be otherwise than much gratified, whilst the eye 
was attracted and pleased by the manner in which the 
productions of Ceres, Flora, and Pomona were arranged 
in most tasteful and elegant profusion. The afternoon 
service, intended more particularly for the children, 
was most successful. At each service the chapel was 
crowded, and the amount of the offertory was highly 
satisfactory. ' 

BRIGHTON.—Through the untiring exertions of our 
excellent pastor, the Rev. T. R. Dobson, heartily 
assisted by the churchwardens, and generally supported 
by the community, a long desired fact has at last become 
a reality, that is, a fine, large, and well-proportioned 
schoolroom has been erected at a cost of over £500, 
two fifths of which amount have been generously con- 
tributed by two lady-sisters of the congregation, one of 
whom has now gone from us in order to take her place 
amongst the good and generous in the brighter realms 
above. Through the quiet, unobtrusive activity of Mrs. 
and Miss Dobson, funds had been collected for the 
furniture of the room, which is large enough to hold 
about 250 people, and to which is attached a room for 
the vestry and ladies’ room. On Sunday the 13th inst., 
a harvest thanksgiving was held in the church, which 
was beautifully decorated with flowers, fruits, and 
devices. An anthem was sung morning and evening in 
really artistic style, and the sermons were preached by 
the Rev. W. in Channing. The collections, made in 
aid of the building, amounted to about £15. On 
Monday, at six in the evening, a social gathering took 
place in the new schoolroom, which was chastely 
decorated, and presented a most pleasing aspect. At 
half-past six the Rev. T. R. Dobson took the chair, and 
called on the Rev. W. H. Channing, who in a short 
address declared the rooms open, After about an hour’s 


> 


interval for refreskments, a meeting was held under the 
presidency of the Rev. T. R. Dobson, and short 
addresses were delivered by the Reys. W. H. Channing 
and F. Macdonald (Lewes); Messrs. Bartholomew, 
Slatter, Warren, Wilmshurst, and others. An excellent 
programme of duets, songs, and recitations was gone 
through, and the choir and singing-class, with their 
excellent leaders, deserved richly the thanks which were 
proposed for them. For all years to come, the harvest 
thanksgiving will also be the anniversary of the opening 
of the schoolrooms. 

BALLYCLARE.—On the 7th inst. a deputation from 
the above congregation waited on their minister, the 
Rev. English Crooks, and presented him with a hand- 
some sum of money to defray the expense entailed by 
the furnishing of his manse, which has recently been 
repaired and beautified by the congregation. 

CONGLETON.—The annual sermons were preached 
on Sunday week by the Rev. W. Carey Walters, of 
Whitchurch. The congregations were good, particularly 
in the evening. The sermons were marked bya breadth 
and catholicity of spirit, and by a freshness and pathos 
which made them particularly attractive and effective. 
In the afternoon of the same day the scholars, in a most 
pleasing manner, gave a service of song illustrative of 
the story of Joseph. Mr. Statham conducted the 
service, and Mr. Pickford gave the reading.—On Mon- 
day there was a tea meeting, at which nearly 200 persons 
sat down; afterwards a public meeting was held, when 
the scholars’ attendance prizes were distributed, and 
addresses given by the Rev. W. C. Walters, Rev. J. 
Russell, of Macclesfield, and Rev. J. H. Matthews, of 
Nantwich. The choir gave several glees. The pro- 
ceedings closed with singing and the benediction. The 
Rey. Iden Payne was in the chair, and the collections 
and donations amounted to nearly £15. 

Dos LANE, FAILSWORTH.—The new chapel has 
advanced so far that our energetic friends are now pre- 
paring the interior fittings; and are contemplating the 
purchase of an organ. Todo this they require, how- 
ever, as explained in the advertisement, some additional 
funds, which we hope they may obtain. 

DerrBY.—The anniversary services were held in the 
Friargate Chapel on Sunday last, October 20th, and 
were conducted by the Rev. W. H. Channing. His 
subject in the morning was, ‘‘ The First-born among 
many Brethren;” and in the evening, ‘* The Revival of 
Real Christian Life.” He spoke of the progressive 
declension of faith through loss of belief in the well- 
beloved Son, and consequently in the Father (as a 
personal God) and then on the life to come, and finally 
on the obligation of duty. He insisted that the lost 
lost faith could only be recovered by again learning to 
see the Father in the man Christ, and so in all humanity. 
In the evening he denounced the terrible hypocrisy of 
Christendom, as shown especially in war between 
nations, and the war of classes and society within 
nations, pointing to the small army of 10,000 police- 
men that are required for the protection of London 
alone; and he appealed for a real trial of Christianity 
that Christendom might be made for the first time 
Christian. There was a large and deeply interested 
congregation at both services. The collections were 
better than usual, amounting to nearly £16. The 
chapel was beautifully decorated with flowers, ferns, 
and evergreens, arranged with very great taste. They 
were displayed in greatest abundance about the pulpit, 
and a vase of delicate autumnal flowers was placed on 
the communion table in front of it, surrounded by a 
band of green, and flowers of richer colours. Garlands 
were placed upon the foot of the pillars; plants in the 
recesses of the windows; and wreaths of evergreens were 
suspended from the wall at the end of the chapel, The 
gas pendants and communion rails had also their share 
in the adornment, and lent their graceful curves to vary 
and diversify the general beauty. 

HuLME: Domestic Mission, EMBDEN-STREET.— 
The third session of the Mutual Improvement and 
Recreation Class, in connection with this Society, was 
opened on Wednesday evening, the 9th inst., when the 
president, the Rev. James Harrop, read a paper on 
** Amusements for the People,” showing the absolute 
necessity that existed for wholesome amusements, and 
the great benefit—physical, intellectual, and moral— 
which they were calculated to afford, especially to the 
young. Having sketched the history of amusements as 
engaged in by both rich and poor from as early a period 
as the third or fourth century, and pointed out the 
marked improvement that has taken place of late years 
in both our indoor and outdoor amusements, he con- 
cluded by the expression of very deep regret that the 
different religious bodies, with but rare exceptions, 
should still persist in opposing the legitimate gratification 
of this deep instinct in the minds of the young, and so 
leave them to seek it amid circumstances and influences 
that year by year prove ruinous to the bodies, minds, 
and souls. of so many who otherwise might constitute 
our hope, strength, and joy.—On Saturday evening, 
the 9th inst., the inaugural tea party In connection with 
the above society was held. The evening was most 
pleasantly spent in reading, reciting, singing, dancing, 
and various interesting games. Mr. Harrop again 
presided. 

Kricuitry.—On Saturday, October 19th, a tea 
meeting was held, when about sixty were present. Mr. 
Emmot, a secularist, presided after tea, and expressed 
his desire to see Unitarianism spread. Mr. Simpson 
spoke of the increased attendance during the last few 
weeks, and hoped the cause would continue and obtain 
a firm footing in Keighley. The Rey. Geo. Wooler 
noticed the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s reference to 
Unitarianism in his great speech at Liverpool, and 
thought that instead of Evangelical churches re-absorb- 
ing Unitarianism they were absorbing Unitarian senti- 
ment. At the Queen-street Unitarian Meeting Room, 
on Sunday evening, the Rev. George Wooler, of Thorne, 
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setiuwed the debate on Worship between Mr. C. 
Bradlaugh, and the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 
at Nottingham. The attendance was good. He con- 
tinued his discourse in the same place on Tuesday 
evening. 

K IDDERMINSTER.—On Sunday, the 20th inst., two 
sermons were preached in the New Meeting House, 
morning and evening, by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
on behalf of a fund to forma library. There is at present 
no lending library in Kidderminster, and the free 
library is not open to women. The building to be used 
for this purpose is a grammar school founded by 
Nicholas Kearsall, and closed since King Charles school 
was opened to Dissenters, now called the Kearsall 
Room. The collections amounted to £16. tos. In 
the afternoon Mr. Gaskell held a confirmation service, 
when thirty young people were confirmed. Mr. 
Gaskell’s beautiful address to them, and his eloquent, 
earnest discourses, were highly appreciated by three 
large congregations. 

LONDON: STAMFORD-STREET.—The Sunday school 
anniversary services were held in Stamford-street Chapel, 
on Sunday the 2oth inst. The sermons were preached 
by the Rev. T. Dunkerley, B.A. As on former occa- 
sions, a few ‘hymns were sung by the school children 
alone, while the congregation listened. As many of 
the parents of the scholars were present at the evening 
service, the minister addressed himiSelf especially to 
parents, the congregation numbering upwards of 130, 
and about 70 scholars. The usual collections were 
made at the services, and amounted to 47. IIs. gd. 
There was a social meeting of the teachers in the 
afternoon. 

LIVERPOOL: HAMILTON RoAD.—On Monday evening 
last the annual business meeting of members of the 
Church was held, under the presidency of Mr. John 
Hunt, chairman of the church committee. The report, 
read by Mr. William Yates, showed a nett increase of 
13 enrolled members, and of 22 sittings let. Financial 
affairs were in a healthy and satisfactory condition, 
owing mainly to the energy of the indefatigable treasurer, 
Mr. J. A. Green. The Social Union had been carried 
on with favourable results, both with regard to the 
numbers and the quality of the papers read by the 
members. The experiment of the bowl in the vestibule 
of the church (to receive the free-will offerings of the 
worshippers) had proved a success, and had enabled the 
committee to make a slight reduction in the grant 
received from the Liverpool District Association. 
Reference was made to the courses of lectures delivered 
early in the year at Walton, Kirkdale, and Bootle, by 
the minister, the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, from which 
much good had accrued to the church; and it was 
announced that Mr. Williams had obtained from generous 
friends the necessary funds for the delivery of another 
course of four lectures, in the Bootle Town Hall, in 
Novemberand December. The condition of the Sunday 
school was reported as satisfactory. The report and 
statement of accounts were unanimously adopted ; the 
usual votes of thanks to retiring committee, choir, and 
minister warmly accorded; and a number of matters 
relating to the church discussed in a very kindly spirit. 

MANCHESTER: MILES PLATTING.— The annual 
business meeting of the members of this church was 
held on Monday last, the warden (Mr. Thos. Howard) 
presiding. The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, and 
also the report of the Ladies’ Congregational Society, 
were presented, and showed that satisfactory progress 
had been made during the year. In the number of 
enrolled members there was an increase of 9, the number 
this year being 122 against 113 last year, and the Sunday 
evening congregations were also larger than in former 
years. The total offertory reached £79. 15s. 9d., and 
the average (excluding special’collections) showed an 
increase of Is. 7d. per Sunday. By means of a bazaar 
held in April last, and which realised £166. 9s. 9d., 
the various debts—for building classrooms, paving, &c.— 
were cleared off, and a surplus of £60 invested as a 
nucleus for a fund for building a new church more suited 
to the requirements of a growing congregation than the 
present building. A thoroughly united and harmonious 
spirit prey i i pastor and people 
working heartily for the same end; and this may be 
taken as an earnest of further vigorous efforts in the 
future. —On Sunday last the full offertories were devoted 
to the Abercarne Colliery Explosion Fund. The 
amount collected was £4. 8s. Id. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.—On Sun- 
day last the second meeting this session was held in the 
Domestic schoolroom, Embden-street, Hulme, Rev. 
J. T. Marriott, president in the chair. A letter was 
read by the Secretary, Mr. Wm. H. Mellor, from Mr. 
David Thompson resigning his office in connection with 
the Union, when Mr. Edwin Winser moved, and the 
Rey. J. Harrop seconded, the following resolution 
which was carried unanimously: :—‘* That the members 
of the Manchester Unitarian Sunday School Union 
having received Mr. David Thompson’s resignation of 
office among them on his appointment as Missionary to 
the Belfast Unitarian Missionary Association, Ireland, 
desire to express to him their gratitude for his past 
services to this Union, their warm esteem for his personal 
character, and their earnest good wishes for himself and 
Mrs. Thompson in their new sphere of increased useful- 
a and pray, that.God’s blessing may rest upon their 
work; also that a copy of this resolution be engrossed 
and handed to Mr. Thompson.” Mr. Thompson 
having replied, Mr. J. H. Jones read a paper on the 
“$ Sunday Schools of the Future.” _ He briefly sketched 
the history of Sunday schools in Manchester, and said 
in future they must remain open longer hours, and that 
they should partake more of the form of a club. Mr. 
J. Wigley, Rev. J. Harrop, Mr. Lord, Mr. Heywood, 
and the president, took part in the discussion. Mr, Jones 
having eter the meeting closed with prayer by the 
Rey. J. T. Marriott. Over 70 persons being present. 


NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE. —On Wednesday evening, 
the 17th inst., the second ofa series of concerts in aid 
of the Sunday School New Harmonium Fund, was given 
in the schoolrooms of the Church of the Divine Unity, 
and took the form of a Harvest Home Festival. The 
boys’ schoolroom was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
firuit, and sheafs of wheat. The concert, which was 
under the entire arrangement of Mr. Thompson, one of 
the members of the church choir, reflected the highest 
credit upon his judgment and skill, the pieces being 
principally upon harvest time. On the motion of Mr. 
Glover, the thanks ofthe meeting was given to the Rey. 
A. Payne for presiding, after which ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
(solo by Miss Harrison) brought a most successful meet- 
ing to a close. 

PADIHAM: WINTER LECTURES.—On Monday even- 
ing, October 14th, the first of a course of political and 
literary lectures for the winter of 1878-79, promoted by 
a committee of Padiham friends, was given in the school- 
room connected with the Unitarian Chapel. The 
lecturer was the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liver- 
pool, and the subject was, ‘‘ The House of Lords.” 
The Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A., was in the chair, and 
there was a very good audience. The lecturer received 
a hearty vote of thanks, and to the chairman, who 
offered some interesting remarks on the- subject of the 
lecture, a similar compliment was paid. 

PAISLEY.—On Sunday evening week the winter 
evening lectures were commenced in the Church here 
by the Rey. W. Bennett. The subject chosen by Mr. 

3ennett was ‘‘ The City of Glasgow Bank Failure, and 
Business Morals Generally.” There was a large atten- 
dance, the chapel being quite filled, and the greatest 
possible attention was given throughout to the remarks 
of the lecturer. Mr. Bennett drew attention to the 
influence exerted by the theological beliefs of a people 
on their moral character and conduct, and in conclusion 
asserted that nothing very good in this direction was 
rationally to be expected so long as such a bad God was 
so generally believed in and worshipped. The lecturer 
announced a short course of lectures on ‘‘ The Immoral 
Teachings and Tendencies of Calvinism.” 

STAND.—The annual choir sermons were preached 
on Sunday, October 13th, by the Rev. D. Walmsley, 
B.A., and the Rev. W. Harrison. The collections 
amounted to £27. 8s. 1d. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—On Thursday the 19th inst., the 
third lecture was delivered before the Philosophical and 
Musical Society, in the Kell Memorial Schools, by the 
Rev. D. Amos, the subject being ‘‘An Evening with 
the Philosopher and the Philosophy of Bacon.” The 
chair was taken by Mr. Froude. <A large audience 
greeted the lecturer, who tersely reviewed the life and 
teachings of the great father of inductive philosophy. 
Under a powerful description the career of the philo- 
sopher was passed in review, a career so grand, so little, 
so mighty, so weak. Then followed an able analysis 
of his philosophy, with an epitome of results. It had 
benefited every department of human life and labour; 
its law was progress; a point which yesterday was 
invisible is its goal to-day, and its starting point to- 
morrow. A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and 
to the chairman closed the proceedings. 

THE NorTH CHESHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.— 
This society held its annual meeting at Mottram last 
Saturday. About eighty sat down to tea, a good 
number being teachers. After tea the business meeting 
was held, when the whole of the retiring officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year—The Rey. H. E. Dow- 
son, B.A., president; the Rev. N. Green, vice presi- 
dent; Mr. John Jackson, treasurer; and Mr. T. B. 
Broadrick, secretary. At the evening meeting the 
Rey. J. K. Smith presided, and called on the Rev. N. 
Green to deliver an address on the work in the Sunday 
school. Speeches were also delivered by the followin 
gentlemen: Rey. J. G. Slater, Messrs. Cotterell, H 
M. Green, Kerfoot, Barlow, and Sidebottom. A, most 
pleasant and profitable evening was brought to a close 
by the company singing the evening hymn, and prayer 
by the chairman, 

WiGAN: PARK LANE CHAPEL.—The annual dis- 
tribution of medals and certificates to deserving scholars 
took place on Sunday last. The children of the Sun- 
day school assembled in the chapel at three o’clock, 
where a suitable service was held. The distinctions 
were given by the Rey. Geo. Fox. A medal and certi- 
ficate were given to each of 17 boys and girls who had 
never missed attending the Sunday school during the 
year, and a certificate was given to each of 26 boys and 
girls who had nearly made full attendance, but had not 
fulfilled the conditions required for the medal. The 
dstinctions appear to be valued by the scholars, and 
have undoubtedly a tendency to ensure regularity of 
altendance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Oice, 20, Cannon-streec, and noc to the 
private addresses of the Editors. . 

The report of the Eastern Unitarian Mission and — 
matter must stand over till next hakies 


THE LITURGY QUESTION. 


To the Editors,—I have been much interested in what 
has appeared in the Unitarian Herald on the subject of 
a liturgy or free prayer, and would suggest that the 
truth may perhaps be found in a combination of the 
two forms. Of course a great deal will depend upon 
the character of the congregation, and upon matters 
incident to peculiar localities; but our churches are for 
the most part made up of those who have been connected 
with the Establishment or with Nonconformity, and it 
seems to me that one service liturgical and one free 


would meet, to a large extent, the wants of our people. 
At Taunton we have in the morning a liturgical service ~ 
(the morning prayer of the Church of England revised 
for Unitarian worship), and in the evening a free service, 
somewhat after the order of Nonconformist places of 
worship. This method is found to be yery generally 
acceptable and helpfnl to the varied thought and life of 
the members composing the congregation, and I offer 
the result of our experience as a contribution towards 
the consideration of a very important subject. 

But I may say, what we all feel more or less, that no 
form will be very effective, or powerful for good, without 
the spirit of regular and full attendance, warm and 
generous support, suitable and inspiring music, and 
hearty and thorough participation in worship and work. 
Let us have these and our cause will prosper not thirty 
only, but sixty or a hundred fold.—Faithfully yours, 

4, Park Terrace, JoHN Birks. 


Taunton, Oct. 21, 1878. 


To the Editors,—The various reasons given for and 
against a liturgy leave little to be said either in fayour. 
or against the use of a liturgy in public worship. Not 
being near a Unitarian chapel, I have lately gone to 
church, and regret to say that the liturgy has been read 
in such a careless manner as to make no impression 
upon me, and seemed to he read more as a task than an 
act of worship. Thet is also what I have felt at every 
church where I have been present. A liturgy has a 
tendency to lead to a formal manner of reading, leaving 
little or no impression upon the worshippers. This 
may be said of a written prayer by the minister; but 
there is more variety in written prayers, and the minister 
will be apt to deliver more slowly and solemnly a prayer 
composed by himself than one written for him. It is 
said in favour of a liturgy that it gives the hearers, and 
especially young persons, something to do, and hence 
more attractive. But worship is not speaking, or doing 
something, but listening and thinking. A good listener 
is the best worshipper. Listening and resolving are the 
essence of worship. A long liturgy, as in the Established 
Church, is to me wearisome in the extreme, from its.. 
length, repetitions, and mode of delivery. I can only 
speak for myself, and that is its effect upon me whenever 
I happen to attend church. 

The best form of worship to my mind is, when the: 
hymns and chants are well given by a good choir, and 
the congregation joining; the Sctiptures carefully selected 
and well read; and the prayer applicable to the general 
feeling and wants of the congregation, delivered sincerely 
and solemnly by the minister. Such a form of worship 
leads to deep and sincere thought, and that is true and 
beneficial worship. These are the ideas, I believe, of 
a large number of Unitarian worshippers.—I am, yours 
truly, . COOPER. 


COMING WEEK. 


BIRMINGHAM: OL_p Mererinc.—On Sunday, at 11 and 6 30,.. 
the Rev. Dr. R. Laird Collier will preach in aid of the Queen’s. 
Hospital. 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rev. A. B.. 
Camm will preach. 

CHELTENHAM.—On Sunday, at {rx and 7, the Rev. H. W.. 
Channing will preach’ 

by the Rev. H 


EDINBUIRGH.—On Sunday, annual sermons 
lerson, M.A., in aid of the Scottish Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion. On Monday, at 3, meeting of the committee; soirée at 7. 

LONDON.—Lecture by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, on ‘‘The 
Religious Value of the Unitarian Faith;” on Moe aipemt 
in the Luxemburg Hall. On Thursday, at the Town Ha Ln 
Hammersmith. On Friday at the Rosemary Branch Assembly ~ 
Rooms, Southampton-street, Peckham. 

MANCHESTER: Upper Broox-streetT.—On Sunday, at 10 45 
and 6 30, annual school sermons, by the. Rey. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A 

STOCKPORT.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rey. Eli Fay- 
will preach school sermons. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday morning, at 10 45, and in the- 
evening at 7, the Rev. Dendy Agaie will preach. % . 


Hirth. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—On the 16th inst., at Moor Green Hall, 
near Birmingham, the wife of Arthur Chamberlain, of a 


daughter. 
Matriages. " 


COX—HEAP.—On the rgth inst., at the Upiaran ¢ 15 
Blackwater-street, Rochdpl, by the Rey, Thom 
Spencer Murch Cox, of Honiton, solicitor, to” Susan, daughter ‘ 
of the late Benjamin Heape, Esq., of Rochdale. 
KERRIAL—TAYLOR.—On the 17th siti at the Wishiavian’ 
Chapel, New Bridge-street, by the Rev. J. ‘I’. Marriott -Henry- 
Cecil, second son of Wm. Handley Croxton. Ke ; 


rrial, 
to Isabel Josephine, third daughter of the late . Oseph and, 
Isabel ‘Taylor, of Broughton, - \ 
ab ¢ 5% 
Deaths. bean. 2 


HOLMES.—On isth inst., 


Jane. widow of Sens 
Holmes, of Hull, aged 8s. t 


LLOYD.—On the 24th inst., at his residence, | 
Glamorgan, suddenly, the Rev. T. Lloyd. ie 
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CHURCH.—MUSICAL VESPER SERVICE, Autumn 
Thanksgiving, in the above named church, next Sunday evening, 
November 3rd, at half-past six o'clock. Offertory. 


OWER MOSLEY STREET DAY -AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL SERMONS in 
CROSS STREET CHAPEL, in support of these Schools, will 
be preached on Sunday, Nov. roth, by the Rey. RICHARD 
PILCHER, B.A., of Warrington. Morning service at half-past 
ten; evening service at half-past six. A Collection will be made 
at the close of each service. 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES will be delivered under 
the auspices of the above Society as follows :— 

At the Luxemburg Hall, Dalston (opposite the railway station), 
on the following Wednesday evenings :—- 

October 23rd, 1878, ‘‘What has Unitarian Christianity done for 
the People?” By the Rey. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of 
Liverpool. 

October 30th, ‘The Religious Value of the Unitarian Faith.” 
By the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Leicester. 

November 6th, ‘‘ Religion for to-day.” By the Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A., of Nottingham. 

November 13th, ‘‘The Catholicity of Unitarianism.” By the 
Rey. A. WORTHINGTON, B.A., of Mansfield. 

On Thursday evenings, October 24th and 31st, November 7th 
and r4th, they will be delivered at the Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

On Friday evenings, October 25th, November rst, 8th, and 
sth, ca will be delivered at the Rosemary Branch Assembly 
Rooms, Southampton-street, Peckham. 

To commence at eight o'clock. 


Pee suoN bi A RTA N POCKET 
ALMANAC, 1879. 


CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent 
“at once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon-st., Manchester. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday 

evening next, Nov. 3rd, a Lecture by the, Rev. WM. 

‘GASKELL, M.A., on “Reason and Revelation not opposed.” 
Service at 630. All seats free. An offertory. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—WEEK EVENING LECTURES,—Each 
“Lecture to begin at Eight o’clock. 

Friday evening, Nov. 8th, The Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS 
on “An Appeal to Jesus Christ against Belief in Eternal 
Punishment.” 

Wednesday evening, Noy. r3th, The Rev. S. FLETCHER 
“WILLIAMS on “Religious Sects in England—the Church of 
Humanity.” 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 20th, Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, 
B.A., on *‘ The Bible—the Idol of the Protestant—the butt of the 
*Rationalist—and the object of Discriminating Reverence to the 
Christian.” 

Wednesday evening, Noy. 27th, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 


-on “‘ The Holy Catholic Church.” 


Wednesday evening, Dec. 4th, Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
On “ Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” 

Wednesday evening, Dec. r1th, Rev. WILLIAM BINNS on 
** Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained.” 

All Seats Free. The Offertory. 


PLATT CHAPEL, RUSHOLME.—The First 

of a Series of Lectures on ‘‘Reasonable Worship,” will be 
given next Sunday evening, by Rev. CHARLES T. POYNT- 
ING, B.A., minister of the chapel, on ‘‘ The God we Worship.” 
Service will begin at 6 30. All seats free. The offertory. 


UDDERSFIELD: 7 FITZWILLIAM 

STREET CHURCH.—On Sunday next, ANNIVER- 

SARY SERMONS. Preacher: Rev. JNO. THOMAS, B.A., 

Minister. Morning service, 10 45; evening, 6 30, The orchestra 
vof the Philharmonic Society will assist at the evening service. 


ULL: BOWLALLEY LANE CHAPEL,— 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES by the Rev. J. M. 
DIXON.—Nov. 3rd, ‘‘ Unitarian Struggles.” Nov. roth, “What 
we have to say for ourselves.” Noy. 17th, ‘The Bible.” Nov, 
24th, ‘‘An American's View of Religion in England.” 


ONTON CHURCH.—The Rev. JAMES 
HARWOOD, B.A., will commence his ministry at this 


_Church on Sunday next, November 3rd. 


A MEETING of the Congregation to WELCOME Mr. 
HARWOOD will be held on Thursday, November 7th. TEA at 


Five o'clock. ‘he chair will be taken at half-past six. Tickets, 
“One Shilling, may be had from the Churchkeeper. 
ANK- STREET --CHAPEL, -BURY.— 


RE-OPENING of the ORGAN and ANNUAL CHOIR 
‘SERMONS, on Sunday next, November 3rd. Preacher: Rev. 
‘C. C. COE, F.R.G.S., of Bolton. Organist: Mr. J. R. Fletcher. 
Morning service at 11, evening service at 6 30. Collections will be 


- «made at each service in aid of the Organ and General Choir Fund. 


- 


ANK STREET SUNDAY. SCHOOL,— 

PARENTS’ ANNUAL PARTY.—A cordial invitation is 

«given to the Parents and Teachers of the above School to attend 

a SOCIAL PARTY on Saturday, November gth. Old friends not 

mow in connection with the School will be especially welcome. 
Tea at 430. ‘Tickets, Sixpence each. 


oeRD MEMORITAIE UNION, 


On Tuesday evening, sth November, the Rev. CHARLES 
WICKSTEED, B.A., will read a Paper entitled ‘‘ An Attempt to 
Define the Actual Historic Attitude of the Roman Catholic 
‘Church towards the Translation and Circulation of the Scriptures.” 
The Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will take the chair at seven 
o'clock. Tea will be provided from six to seven at 6d. each for 


those desiring it. 
_ __W. C, BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 
Memorial Hall, 23rd October, 1873. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.— 
A MISSION’ SERVICE will be held in CROSS STREET 
CHAPEL, on WepNespAy Eveninc, NovemMBER 6th, 1878, 
when addresses will be given by Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A., and Rey. Dr. SADLER. 
The CHOIRS of the District are requested to meet in Cross- 
street Chapel on Wednesday evening, October 3oth, at 7 30, to 
rehearse the Hymns and Canticles. 


CHAS... T. Moe fete 
JOHN DENDY, Junr., § Secs. 


OMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN 
STREET.—The Rey. F. H. JONES, B.A., of Oldham, 
will preach the Day and Sunday School ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS on Sunday, November roth, at 10 45 and 6 30. 
Monday, November rth, at 6 30, CONGREGATIONAL 
TEA PARTY. Tickets, Ninepence each. 


— 


AROLD VILLA SCHOOL, HORSHAM. 
The Rev. T. W. Scott has VACANCIES for a Few Addi- 
tional PUPILS.—Terms on application. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. Pils 


| ISS LEWIN Receives as BOARDERS 
} GIRLS who attend the Nottingham High School. 
, Half-term Tuesday, November sth.—Argyle House, Shakspeare- 
street, Nottingham. 


| COUTHPORT.—BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 15: careful attention is 
| given to the education, health, comfort, and happiness of the 
pupils.—For prospectus, apply to Miss Curtis, Westbourne, 
Grosvenor Road, Birkdale. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.— 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen ; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York ; Miss Swaine, 1, ‘The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. : 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NG OUT eas IN| ia: fit VAS Vike 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. ‘The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


ESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION.—Pre.iminary Notice.—The 
ANNUAL MEETING will take place at Taunton on Thursday, 
November 14th, 1873. Preacher: Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., of Nottingham. N.B.—Ministers and other friends in- 
tending to be present will oblige by communicating as early as 
possible with the Rev. John Birks, at 4, Park Terrace, Taunton. 


b):2:8 HopAPNG See IN TW HVA Palio: 


The Building Committee earnestly appeal for further Sub- 
scriptions, to enable them to complete the building, protect the 
graveyard, and procure an organ. ‘To accomplish this, they will 
require about £300. 

This appeal is urgently presented by Halliwell Thomas, Newton 
Heath, minister; Harry Rawson, 89, Market-street, Manchester, 
trustee ; Luke Pollitt, London House, Newton Heath, treasurer ; 
John F, Allen, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Patting, secretary. 

The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following gifts and 
donations :— i 

Sas 


Stained glass window (from the daughters of the 
late Rev. James Taylor, a former minister), 


Walnelnememet itctarniotsistece sits owen TO) 
A bell for the church (the gift of James Hop- 


° 
° 


good, Esq., London), value ...... 20 0 Oo 
Mrs. Cookson, Stretford: 5.......5.t%100 bese segs FO. OO 
James Schofield, Newton Heath.............. 2 0 0 
B. Ogden, Newton Heath ..%........e0.s0000. IT°O O 
Wm. Halk, Pendiebutty vic. foiecevsenesnae!  O TO'CO 
William Branton, Newton Heath © 10 0 
Mrs. Etchells, Chester .... ord 
George Wadsworth ........ Scie. fb eye, 
OW OMIeh, PAaISWOIt sc sees belsner ves, aveat O'F0 0 


HE’ Rev. A. BUCKLEY, Elland, is open 
to SUPPLY VACANT and other PULPITS. 


ANTED, a Respectable GENERAL 
SERVANT, 25 or 26 years of age.—Miss BROOKS, 6, 
Barton Arcade, and 59, Deansgate, Manchester. 


TANNINGTON.—The PULPIT at Under- 

bank Chapel will be VACANT at the end of the present 

ig emf particulars address M. Hunter, Junr., Greystones, 
Sheffield. 


UPERIOR AMERICAN ORGAN TO BE 
SOLD, cheap, with 12 stops, two manuals and pedals, by 
Mason and Hamlin.—Address E, Herald Office, Manchester. 


BRIGHTON. Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


BosRP AND RESIDENCE FOR ONE 
OR TWO LADIES.—Address Y Z, care of Mr, Williams, 
Stationer, Union-street, Bath. 


2 Shabba PA che 2S ala eet a ES 
ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 
who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
nineas,—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., next Free Christian 
hurch, ‘Half-term commences November 4th. 
- - ‘ 2 


‘ 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application—_Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON; SHIRLEY’S ,. TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 


UPTURES.— Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. ’ 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester, 


[ae MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS. 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30. FIVE PER CENT 
INTEREST ON L@ANS, : 

Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 
PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. 


EL Ocpen ee oS: OFN; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST, 


WareHousE—126, DEANSGATE, 
Manuracrorvy—CORNBROOK, \ MANCHESTER, 


APERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE? 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Borpers, Decorations, Gotp Moutpines, PainTERs’ 
VARNISHES, &c., &c, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. John Henry 
Poynting, B.A., has been elected a Fellow of 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Dr. Von Dollinger has ceased to give lectures 
in the University of Munich, because the 
academical youth will no longer resort to them. 

Thcre are five millions of Roman Catholics 
in the United States, and every traveller finds 
evidence that Romanism is a great and for- 
midable power. 

Recent statistics show that there are over 
15,000,000 Dissenters in Russia, many of 
whom, like the Stundists, are liable to imprison- 
ment and exile for professing Nonconformist 
opinions. 

A munificent gift of £1,000 has been for- 
warded to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, through the Rey. Brownlow Mait- 
land, to whom it was handed at the recent 
Church Congress by a gentleman whom he did 
not know. 

While Dean Stanley was in Boston a great 
effort was made, in which Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson participated, to induce him to preach 
in the Unitarian Church at Concord, but he 
declined. ‘There are limits to the liberalism of 
the most liberal Churchmen.- 

The tables of the earth’s population have 
recently been collected by Mr. Keith Johnson. 
‘The total population amounts to 1,424,046,600, 
and out of that aggregate the non-Christians 
are 1,033,505,000, leaving the total of Christians 
390,541,600. Of these latter 77,958,000 are 
of the Greek Church, and 190,315,000 Roman 
Catholics. ‘The remainder are Protestants, and 
amount to 115,218,000. 

The committee appointed by the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church in England to consider 
the question of lapsed Presbyterians, will 
shortly have the matter under their considera- 
tion. Some one suggests that it would be well 
to commence at the top of the social tree, and 
look after such lapsed Presbyterians as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Lichfield, and the Duchess 
of Sutherland. 

The Rey. George Drury, rector of Claydon, 
Suffolk, intends to reply, in a court of law, to 
the criticisms that were made upon his conduct 
in the recent “burial scandal” case at Aken- 
ham, a writ for libel having been served upon 
the publisher of the ast Anglian Daily Times, 
in which journal the graphic report of the affair 
first appeared, and was transferred from its 
columns to nearly every newspaper in the 
kingdom. Such a trial cannot fail to be of 
much public interest, and help to put an end 
to these continually-occurring outrages upon 
our common humanity. 

The Zimes announces that “it is proposed 
to erect a new cathedral at Colombo, on the 
old Rifle Parade Ground, at a cost of £25,000. 
It is arranged that the present edifice, known 
as St. Peter’s Church, formerly a Dutch official 
building, shall be taken over by the authorities, 
the amount of the valuation going towards the 
construction fund of a new cathedral.” In 
other words, as we gather from the Ceylon 
Observer, a building. belonging to the British 
Crown, standing on land lent by it to the 
Church, is now to be bought by the Crown, and 
the proceeds devoted to Church purposes. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in the third 
and by far the most important part of his 
charge, delivered at Northampton, dwelt on 


the question of the Obedience or not of the. 


clergy to the law, as finally interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of Appeal in matters eccle- 
_ Siastical. He said, when finally and definitively 
raised free from all technicalities, the question 
admitted of only two results, viz, a general 
submission on the part of the great body of 
the clergy, and secession on the part of a 
minority, or else a genéral resistance, followed 
by a separation of Church and State. A state 
of open war was, he said, not to be tolerated 
by either party. 

Mr. R. W. Dale, speaking at the Congrega- 
tional Union, at Liverpool, said that in the 
county of Derby the Established Church 
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provided 41 per cent of the whole religious 
accommodation existing in the county, and the 
Free Churches provided 59 per cent of that 
accommodation. The population was most 
sparse and scattered in the northern part of 
the county, and there the Established Church 
provided 36’91 per cent of the whole accom- 
modation, while the Free Churches, under 
conditions which looked most adverse and 
most difficult, provided 63‘09 per cent of the 
accommodation. ‘These figures were a proof 
that Free Churches could live in rural districts. 

The Sanitary Record says: “The London 
clergy seem by no means so much interested in 
the health and physical welfare of their people 
and their instruction in the laws of health as 
they are apt to tell us, and probably to think 
that they are. The following advertisement 
has appeared in many leading clerical papers 
for some months, and without eliciting, we hear, 
more than a solitary application from the whole 
of the metropolitan clergy: ‘Lectures on the 
Laws of Health and Domestic Economy are 
delivered under the auspices of the National 
Health Society, by competent teachers of either 
sex, at mothers’ meetings and working men’s 
clubs, at reduced fees, and in some cases 
gratuitously. Applications to be made by letter 
to the Secretary, 44, Berners Street, W.’” 

At Winchester Diocesan Conference the 
separation of Church and State was considered, 
and a-paper from Lord Selborne was read, to 
which the Z%mes devotes a eulogistic article. 
His lordship warns the High Church advocates 
of disestablishment that they will not by this 
means throw off the control of secular courts. 
This is no new discovery. Ritualists and 
others who want spiritual independence are 
perfectly aware that all disputed questions 
relating to ecclesiastical doctrine and property 
must, in a final resort, be settled by a court of 
appeal. The same rule applies to all Non- 
conformist bodies, to whose freedom of organi- 
sation and action the Ritualists aspire. We do 
not find that Dissenters complain of this as a 
hardship. They rarely have to go to a court 
of law, and Lord Selborne’s argument is 
nothing more than a bogey to frighten restive 
churchmen out of their anti-State Church 
views. 

If anybody wants to read a history the mere 
facts of which will make him proud of English 
womanhood, we recommend to,him the little 
history of Miss Weston’s work among the 
sailors, which Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
have just published. It isa record of pure 
love and devotion. Miss Weston wrote a 
letter to a ship, and the recipient read it toa 
mate. The mate wanted one like it also. 
Presently others demanded it. The letter 
became popular; at last it had to be printed; 
and now the “ Blue Jack” is received regularly 
by every sailor in the fleet, wherever it may be 
stationed. It was carried to the Arctic regions, 
monthly packets being laid in when the ship 
sailed, and served out at the proper date where 
no post could reach. ‘This was the beginning ; 
and now Miss Weston has her mission on 
nearly all the vessels, and her Sailor’s Rest at 
Devonport. The story of this is told with 
great pathos, and the gratitude of the sailors 
for what has been done is said to be remarkable, 
though it cannot be excessive. 

Our able evening contemporary, the Zcho, 
continues its scathing exposure of the system 
of trafficking in church livings, and in its 
seventh article tells a story from the life of 
James Hinton upon whose remarkable memoir 
Professor Upton contributes a most interesting 
essay to the current number of the Theological 
Review. Mr. Hinton was once called into the 
country to see a clergyman whose life was 
despaired of unless an exceedingly delicate and 
difficult operation could be successfully pre- 
formed. On the strength of the report that 
the rector was dying, an agent gained an 
additional £500 on the then market price of 
the living. The notion of two men daring to 
gamble over his patient’s life, and that such a 


| transaction should be possible in a Christian 


Church, made Mr. Hinton most righteously 
indignant, especially as he held that if the 
knowledge of £500 being staked on his death 
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had come to his patient’s ears the shock would 
have proved fatal. Mr. Hinton had the satis- 
faction of cheating one of the parties to this 
State Church bargain by saving the life of his 
patient; but, as his biographer relates,he “for 
some years maintained a resolute protest by 
refusing to enter a church.” 

In connection with the retirement from 
the ministry of Rev. Brooke Lambert, vicar of 
Tamworth, a London churchwarden of twenty 
years’ standing points out the fact that “religious 
doctrine in England is, after all, very much a 
matter of supply and demand,” and adds, “TI 
do not hesitate to say that his (Mr. Lambert’s) 
enforced retirement is creditable neither to the 
laity nor to the Church authorities. Had he 
been a mere repeater of well-worn phrases and. 
traditional evangelical theology, he would have 
been regarded as a great light. The secret of 
success in the pulpit, so far as the British 
Philistine is concerned, is simply a plausible 
manner, a fluent but shallow speech, and the 
judicious employment of a number of pious. 
phrases culled from the popular theology. To 
me, having lived ‘behind the scenes’ so long, 
the success of some preachers seems quite 
unaccountable. It seems to be just in inverse 
ratio to their knowledge, common sense, and 
depth of. character.” One writer gives a 
description of the sort of thing that is popular. 
He attended a “religious service” in a tent at 
Maidstone. After singing, an apparatus for 
exhibiting the oxy-hydrogen light was brought 
forward. . It burned very unsteadily.. An 
amiable-looking individual mounted the plat- 
form, and, pointing to the light, announced his. 
text, “He dwelleth in light unapproachable.” 
But the flame flared up and manifested, a 
tendency to go out, and the writer felt that this. 
union of Christianity and chemistry was unique, 
but preferred to retire. 

ase 
SCOTTISH NOTES 

A LIBERAL GIFT. : 
THE Free Church has lately come into pos- 
session of a bequest of £27,000 for missionary 
purposes. It has not yet been decided what 
should be done with it. But it will probably 
be decided to devote it to India. In all the 
Scottish churches there is a want of men for 
the foreign fields. 

PROFESSOR SMITH. : 
Tue Aberdeen Free Presbytery, after a long 
and stormy debate, referred the case of 
Professor Smith, szmpliciter, to the General 
Assembly, the professor being granted leave of 
absence for three months to undertake a 
tour in the East, which will include a visit 
to some of the principal scenes of biblical. 
interest in Egypt and Syria. Professor Smith 
evoked great laughter and applause in the 
Presbytery, when he announced that his 
object in going was to fit himself better for 
the duties of his chair. ‘The joke consisted in 
his assuming so confidently that he would be 
restored; the current belief, on the other hand,, 
being that whatever happens the Free Church. 
will hardly have confidence enough in him to. 
recommit to him the oversight of her students. 


The Scotsman, remarking on the article of 
Principal Tulloch on Disestablishment, in the 
Contemporary, says the Principal makes a 
somewhat touching protest against being 
“supposed to be a fanatic for the existing 
Establishments, or the apologist of these 
churches as they stand and have stood for 
generations. On the contrary, he thinks both 
churches greatly in need of new reformation, 
and he has not a word to say for such exclusive 
features as characterise either fhe one or the 
other.” Nobody doubts it. But then what do 
we see? Principal Tulloch rowing as hard as 
ever he can in the same boat where Principal 
Pirie is look-out, and Dr. Phin is steersman. 
Every stroke that he makes is doing the work 
of those objectionable navigators. He is 
playing the game of “exclusiveness,” 
only makes the matter more lament: 
he has no faith in it. None of. 
that he is “a fanatic for the existing n- 
ment,” but then, What is he doing in th 
galley? ) 


‘ : & 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


DEAN STANLEY IN BOSTON. 
Tue American papers indulge very freely in 
personal criticisms. Here is a paragraph on 
Dean Stanley from Boston: “The Dean of 
Westminster has been on a visit to our city, 
and has met with a most pleasant reception. 
He is to preach but twice in this country, and 
one of these sermons was given in Trinity 
Church last Sunday. A great concourse 
assembled to hear him and to see him, for the 
curiosity was as great to see as to hear the 
most noted man in the Anglican Church. 
Compared with Philips Brooks, the rector of 
the church, he was not much to see. His 
figure is slight and somewhat insignificant. 


His hair is grey and neatly cut. His face is 
pleasant and intellectual in its cast. His voice 


is not powerful, and in his discourse he was 
not distinctly heard. He read his sermon in 
an animated way, but without gestures. He 
is not ashamed to wear old clothes. A very 
bad soft hat on ‘the back of his head, and a 
faded, weather-beaten overcoat on his shoulders, 
would not give a dandy a high idea of a 
dignitary of the English Church.” Some 
Massachusetts minds are slightly mixed in 
respect to Dean Stanley and Mr. H. M. Stanley. 
It was proposed in one of Boston’s suburban 
Sunday schools to invite ‘Rev. Dean Stanley, 
who had just arrived from England,” to attend 
their Sunday school concert, and “speak to 
the children about his wonderful experiences 
in Africa.” 


——~@— 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A UWnitarian’s Confession of Faith concerning 
God, Jesus, Salvation, the Bible, and the 
future Life, By John Page Hopps. 

Mr. Hopps’s Confession has now run through 

‘its 400,000 copies, his recent offer of quantities 

““to give away” having been at once answered 

by a demand which has exhausted the last 

edition. Being stereotyped, it will no doubt 
appear again. The attention of our readers 
was called to the little work early in its history. 

Having obtained the place it has—and no 

other Unitarian publication that we know of 

has ever reached so large a circulation—words 
of approbation or comment would be almost 
out of place. We will only say that, although 

‘stereotyped in the letter, it is eminently fresh 

in the spirit. It has traits of individuality 

which give it its highest value. Here is just 
what a man heartily believes, and what, there- 
fore, helps men also to see truth in its living 
power. The dry production of a Church 

Council would go but a little way towards the 

same result. 


The Apostle Paul and the Preaching of Christ- 
tanity in the Primitive Church. By Sir 
Richard Davis Hanson, Chief Justice of 
South Australia. Williams and Norgate, 
London and Edinburgh. 

THE executors of the late Sir Richard Hanson 

have authorised the publishers to offer to the 

‘subscribers of the ‘Theological Translation 

Fund the above work, published at 12s., for 

‘6s., upon condition that the copies be ordered 

before the close of the year. So good an offer 

“of so valuable a book ought not to be neglected. 

As in the Jesus of History, by the same author, 

the distinguishing merit of the work consists 

‘dn its broad, unprofessional, and judicial treat- 

ment of evidences. ‘ Unprofessional,” we 

mean, as from an ecclesiastical point of view. 

‘The professional habit of mind of the late 

‘Chief Justice, as a lawyer, gives his argument 

its best claim to our attention. An unpreju- 

diced weighing of the evidence is a first want 
in the criticism of the origins of Christianity. 

No doubt more than this is wanted for a com- 

plete fulfilment of the task undertaken by 

Rénan and Chief Justice Hanson; above all, 

a deep sympathy with the spiritual aims of 

Jesus and the Apostles. Perhaps neither: 

Rénan nor the Chief Justice has this in its 
enitude. But the critical faculty has a pre- 

iminary work to do of the greatest moment, 

Tt is easy to get befogged in the attempt to 


realise the pure teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity and his followers from the stand- 
point of internal evidence. A man may lapse 
from orthodoxy, or lapse back again into it, 
and never be able to give a fair reason for the 
faith that is in him, if he trusts merely to his 
own experience. Considering the extraordinary 
claims made by opposing religious schools, it 
is a first necessity for their determination that 
the history of questions be probed to the origin. 
What adds to the value of Sir Richard Hanson’s 
book is that it presents the results of an inquiry 
pursued independently, and differing as well 
from the school of Baur, on the one hand, as 
from the orthodox school on the other. It 
was probably beyond the scope of Sir Richard 
Hanson’s studies to trace out, with any com- 
pleteness, the relation of the Pauline system 
to that course of speculation which grew 
into Gnosticism. At all events this subject, 
one of the deepest consequence to the history 
of Christian doctrine, is very inadequately 
treated in the work before us. In other de- 
partments, as in contrasting the Acts with the 
Epistles, this book is rich with materials care- 
fully amassed, and criticised with peculiar 
sagacity. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


LINES BY AN INVALID, WHO IS AN 
OLD UNITARIAN. 


Ir entangled in brambles of life, 
Misfortune stares in my face; 

What is that? I shall equal the richest 
At the end of my earthly race. 


My health is gone, my body’s weak ; 
When on my bed I cannot sleep; 

Yet are my daily wants supplied, 
And hence, though lonely, I’ll not weep. 


I always have my daily bread, 

And friends full many, that wish me well, 
My little ones are clad and fed; 

For this my gratitude shall swell. 


Into the world I must not dare, 
My house my prison aye must be; 
Not even into the House of Prayer, 
Till God himself shall set me free, 


—Merthyr Express. T. DAVIEs. 


CURIOSITIES. 


“What do you know of the character of this 
man?” was asked of a witness at a police-court 
the other day. ‘What do I know of his 
character? I know it to be unbleachable, 
your honour,” he replied with much emphasis. 


“Now, children,” said a Sunday-school super- 
intendent, who had been talking to his scholars 
about good people and bad people, “when ’m 
walking in the street, I speak to some persons 
I meet, and don’t speak to others; and what’s 
the reason?” He expected the reply would be, 
“Because some are good and others are bad;” 
but, to his discomfiture, the general shout was, 
“Because some are rich and others are poor.” 


Two Irishmen ona sultry night, immediately 
after their arrival in India, took refuge under- 
neath the bed-clothes from a skirmishing party 
of mosquitoes. At last one of them, gasping 
from heat, ventured to peep beyond the bul- 
warks, and by chance espied a fire-fly which 
had started into the room. Arousing his com- 
panion with a punch, he said: “Fergus, Fergus, 
it’snouse. Yemightaswellcome out! Here’s 
one of the craythers sarchin’ forus wid a lantern.” 


A St. Louis journal advises young men to 
choose a wife by the music she plays and the 
way she plays it. Ifshe manifests a predilection 
for Strauss, she is frivolous; for Beethoven, she 
is unpractical; for Liszt, she is too ambitious; 
for Verdi, she is sentimental; for Offenbach, 
she is giddy; for Gounod, she is lackadaisical ; 
for Gottschalk, she is superficial; for Mozart, 
she is prudish; for Flotow, she is common- 
place; for Wagner, she is idiotic. ,The girl 
who hammers away at “The Maiden’s Prayer,” 
“The Anvil Chorus,” and ‘Silvery Waves” may 
be depended upon as a good cook and also as 
being healthful; and if she includes “The 
Battle of Prague” and “The White Cockade” 
in her repertory, you ought to know that she 
has been thoughtfully, religiously, and strictly 


nurtured. But last of all, pin your faith upon 
the calico dress of the girlwho canplay “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

Jake was heard calling across the fence to 
his neighbour’s son, a coloured youth who goes 
to school at the Atlantic Coloured University: 

“Look hyar, boy, you goes ter school; don’t 
yer?” 

“Ves,” replied the boy. 

“Gittin eddykashun, ain’t yer?” 

eV eS Site 

“Well, it don’t take two whole days to make 
an hour, do it?” 

“W’y no!” exclaimed the boy. 

“You was gwine ter bring dat hatchit back 
in an hour, warn’t yer?” 

Ves. sir? 

“An’ it’s bin two days since yer borrowed it. 
Now, what good’s eddykashun gwine ter do 
you thick-skulled niggers when yer go ter school 


‘a whole year an’ den can’t tell how long it takes 


ter fetch back a hatchit?” 
“JT GO A-FISHING.” 


Now it seems to me that the first thing is to 
set ourselves to do it. ’Tis just like everything 
else, it wants doin’. It won’t do to be always 
talkin’ about it, an’ desirin’ it, an’ prayin’ that 
we may be.useful. We must get up an’ do it. 
Simon said, “I go a-fishin’.”. An’ he might have 
talked about it, an’ prayed about it all his life; 
he never would have caught anything till he 
went. We keep sayin’, Dear brethren, let us 
go a-fishin’, or, You know we really must go 
a-fishin’. We talk of how very right and proper 
it is, an’ how we desire to do it, an’ we go prayin’ 
that we may be stirred up to go a-fishin’. 

But Simon gets out his bait-box, an’ his cross- 
lines, an’ he shoulders his oars, ar. he shoves 
off the boat an’ settlin’ down he calls out to the 
rest of em, “I goa-fishin’.” ‘Then the rest who 
perhaps had been talkin’ about it, shoved off 
their boats, too, an’ said, ‘We also go with thee.” 
An? that’s the way in fishin’ for souls. You 
must set about it. Why, we stand in on the 
shore, loungin’ about the quay, with our hands 
in our pockets, thinkin’ that if the fish are to 
be caught, the Lord will send’em tous. If 
we want them, we must go a-fishin’, An’ then 
there’s another thing I like about Simon, he 
didn’t mind goin’ alone. 

I’m afraid a good many of us would have 
seen Simon goin’ out in his boat, an’ never have 
said what the rest did. We would have kept 
our hands in our pockets, an’ have said, ‘Quite 
right an’ proper; he’s called to the work.” Or 
we should have said, ‘Oh, he’s a leader; he 
ought to go,” or we should have said, ‘‘There 
goes Simon again; what a gift he’s got for it!” 
Pack o’ stuff an’ nonsense. A gift for it! 
Why, he had a hook an’ line, an’ bit o’ bait : 
an’ so he went out to do what he could. That 
was the gift for it, an’ that was his callin’ too. 
I want for every one of us to say, I go.— Zhe 
Christian. DANIEL QuorM. 


MR. FRETWELL AT THE ENGLISH 
CLUB. 
THE Pester Journal, published at Budapesth, 
reports that on Wednesday evening, October 9, 
Mr. John Fretwell, Jun., an English merchant, 
staying here some time, gave an oration in the 
English language, in the great saloon of the hotel 
Queen of England, to the members of the club 
and many English-speaking guests. The subject 
was entitled—*A Yankee sermon upon a German 
text.” Prince Bismarck’s speech of Sept. 17th, 
regarding the Socialists, was the subject dealt 
with. ‘“ Prince Bismarck,” said Mr. Fretwell, “is 
not the man to carry out experiments for the 
benefit of mankind. His suppressive measures 
might possibly remove the outer symptoms of 
Socialism, but the real disease would penetrate 
the blood so much the deeper. No country of 
Europe, not England itself, could try the Social 
experiment. Under the unblessed dominion of 
Bismarck’s policy the whole of Europe has been 
exhausted by war. The people who should have 
devoted themselves to agriculture and industry 
have been sent to’ the slaughter. Russia, nor 
Germany, nor Austria have gained either benefit 
or real honour by it. North America may be the 
land for the experiment. In its fruitful soil, its 
free atmosphere, plants and weeds grow in luxuri- 
ance unknown here. Weeds! What is weed? 
A useful plant whose real value present science 
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has not yet discovered ; and many a thing called 
here a weed has in the free air of America 
developed qualities which the statescraft of Berlin 
dare never produce. 

The lecturer proceeded to give an historical 
survey of several American attempts; that of the 
Spanish Catholics which made of Mexico and 
Cuba a hell; of the English in Virginia, and the 
struggle in late times of free labour with slavery, 
resulting in a Republic, which for industry, 
economy, and political maturity far surpasses 
anything in the old world. True the dollar- 
culture of the American may be thrown in my 
teeth. But surely this is not worse in America 
than it is in the old. world. In the seething sea 
of American life, the good in humanity has a better 
chance of development than under Bismarck’s 
policy; and though you condemn the deeds of a 
Fisk, Brigham Young, and Jeff. Davis, remember 
these rule the worst elements of the nation, and 
ask yourself what a Louis Napoleon and such 
like men made of the best of their people. 

Mr. Fretwell then spoke of the many Hun- 
garians whom he had met in America, and asked, 
“What can the Hungarians learn from the 
Americans?” Hungary and America both run 
the same course as great agricultural countries, 
and stand with each other in the sharp competi- 
tions of the European market. The American 
depends for his advance not so much upon nature 
as upon the industry, intelligence, economy, and 
freedom of his labour. The elevaticn of the 
lowest classes of society is the work of America, 
and if the peasant here learns the virtues of the 
American peasant, and will have liberty to make 
it valuable in life, the Hungarian will have the 
inmost peace and prosperity. 

~——_— 


THE GASKELL SCHOLARSHIP. 


WE understand that Mr. Gaskell, in accordance 
with the terms of the Presentation of the Scholar- 
ship, has named as Trustees the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Unitarian Home Missionary 


Board (Mr. Harry Rawson); the Treasurer 
(Mr. E. C. Harding); the Hon. Secretaries 


(Rev. H. E. Dowson and Mr. Francis Nicholson), 
with the Rev. S. A. Stéinthal and Mr. G. W. 
Rayner Wood. 


=> 


CHURCH EXTENSIONS, IN LARGE 
TOWNS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE KNIGHT. 
[CONDENSED from a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the North Midland Association. | 

After an introduction summarised in our last 
number, Mr. Knight said: I suppose that with 
all our differences we are pretty well agreed about 
this from the extreme North of Scotland to the 
extreme South of England—that human nature is 
perfectible, z.c., that itmay progress to an indefinite 
extent—that there is a providential order in every 
man’s life, z.¢c., that no one walks with aimless 
feet, and that every life is perfect when its mani- 
festations and most providential order are wholly 
one, z.é., when God’s will is done by each. We 
believe in man, not that he is a degraded being, 
but that he isa child of God. We believe not 
only that God is present with every child of His, 
but also that He is working in him, though he 
errs, sins, and suffers; and we believe that every 
child of God shall be divinely whole and peace- 
ful when he recognises that inworking of God in 
all his states, and shall say: “Even so Father; I 
am thine. Do with meas seemeth Thee good.” 
We have that faith at heart. The first question 
is then: Is there any demand for that faith in 
large towns? It is not enough to say that a spirit 
of inquiry is abroad among religious people, and 
that thousands are beginning to see that the 
doctrines of the bishops of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
and the ritual of the bishops of Rome are hardly 
up to the tastes and culture of men in the roth 
century. We are pleased to know that there 
are Broad Churchmen in the episcopal community 
and Broad Churchmen in Dissenting communi- 
ties, and these, like leaven, are influencing the 
whole church. ‘But it may mean little for us so 
far as church extension is concerned. If the 
churches already established widen so as to 
satisfy the needs of such religious souls, then 
surely there is no demand for our religious efforts 
in new places. The real demand is that we, and 
we alone, can supply the teaching and the service 
which those men need who feel compelled to stand 
aloof from given bodies, who dare not compromise 
their characters by a seeming adherence to them, 
and who must stand out and live on consistently 
in the face of God and man: 

There is another point I must mention here. 
All church building grows from a nucleus. There 
must be some around whom we can group dis- 
ciples: some upon whom we can depend for faith- 
ful and sustained assistance, and who shal] on the 
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spot represent our movements. You remember 
that this is howall life is builtup. Huxley’s stinging 
nettle and every human body are composed of 
structural units of protoplasm with a nucleus ; and 
no single nettle or body ever appears but from a 
nucleated mass of such stuff. As the base of an 
organisation of spiritual life we want a nucleated 
mass of agreement, however small it may be, 
before we can hope to build up successfully. 
We want units to start with, We can then 
aggregate these units into a body around which 
all our energies must play, from which all our 
operations must proceed, and with and through 
which all our success must be realised. We must 
have a mass of inquiry, of honesty, and of earnest- 
ness, with a nucleus of substantial agreements. 

Now suppose that the first query is answered in 
the negative, another one arises, viz. Can we 
create a demand for our simple faith? It is a 
fact to which we cannot shut our eyes, that 
religious sympathies seem to have an affection for 
the higher places of the town and society, that 
you find less expressed religion in these quarters 
ofa town where human habitations are crowded 
than in those quarters where every house has an 
acre of ground around it, and that the places 
where the labourers and mechanics and the small 
shopkeepers live, seem to offer a wider field for 
religious enterprise than any others. I do not 
intend to imply for a single instant that artisans 
and small shopkeepers are less capable of religious 
growth than manufacturers and merchants; but 
that their condition (local) renders their religious 
development less likely than that of those who 
live on hillsides and in large open places. Now 
is there not here a large field for our cultivation— 
a field into which we can drop the seeds of our 
faith—and is there not here an open door to all 
earnest men; and can’t we hear a voice as that of 
another angel, saying, “ Behold I have set before 
thee an open door and no man can shut it?” It 
is not for me to point out the particulars in which 
our simple faith applies to them, to those who are 
older in the ministry and inthe church than I am, 
but I mayremind them that we believe in man—no, 
in men—that they may progress indefinitely in 
godliness and charity, and that we can construct 
for each one of them an ideal life—a true, right- 
eous and divinely peaceful life—a life whose 
motive power is love, and the expression of which 
is fair dealing, temperance, and piety. Is it not 
within our power to make them feel this? Can’t 
we awaken their perceptions and win their sym- 
pathies by our beautiful picture; nay, can’t we 
detach them for a while from these absorbing 
thoughts which keep them deaf to other sounds 
than the familiar, and place them where they 
shall hear the music of the higher life and where 
their souls shall respond, if it only be in dull 
tones, to the tones of that richer song, and then 
bend every power for ever after to learn its purer 
sweetness and power? We can go to them, not 
as Father Ignatius goes in his missions telling 
them that if they would be saved they must give 
credence to two things—first, that they are fallen 
beings; and second, that Jesus by his death has 
made God ready to receive them; but we can go 
telling them that the child has only to arise and 
go to his Father to find a welcome home. 

How then shall we proceed to extend our 
churches? Not by jubilee lectures and spasmodic 
efforts of that kind,* not by desultory work of any 
description, however hot some people may be to 
be at work, but by a simple and inexpensive 
organisation such as can be easily sustained and 
controlled, decreased or increased at will. I 
would organise a small band of visitors and 
teachers who should, as far as possible, make 
themselves acquainted with the thoughts and 
tendencies of the people by means of the clubs, 
social gatherings, discussions, and so forth, who 
should visit house by house for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the formation of a Sunday 
school is possible or not, and who should be pre- 
pared to take action at once. Establish a school 
and by that you come into a very close relation 
with every parent of the scholars, can ascertain 
the bent of the parents religiously, and have at 
your command extremely powerful machinery for 
effecting such a change as you need. In large 
towns where you have a nucleus this could be 
easily done, and in large towns where there is not 
a nucleus the difficulty is not insurmountable. A 
number could be told off from a neighbouring 
town week by week. For two years your humble 
servant went five miles every other Sunday to teach 
in a school, and he was not alone. When you 
have the children you are not far off the parents 
and the church is not a long way behind the 
the school. I could run over on my fingers places 
where jubilee lectures were given, in some two, 
in others four and six, but now the places are 
abandoned, and perhaps so forever. It is not 
the pronounced, the demonstrative, the spasmodic 
work which tells, but the silent and the persistent. 


*This does not refer to the good lectures may do, but to church 
extension. 


boxes go along the street, and I hate to s 


Then, supposing that we are warranted in 
starting a “cause,” that cause should receive a 
fair amount of ministerial help. Of course lay 
help would be its chief help at first. But lay help 
seems to be foreign to the genius of our church. 
I was inclined to think, for some time after I 
entered the body, that Wesley’s plan of sustaining 
a new cause was the best, but I have lived long 
enough amongst you to find out my error. We 
cannot do as the Methodists, for the obvious 
reason that no Methodist preacher is allowed to 
look beyond the end of his nose. Whereas our 
laymen take more license than the parsons, and 
often stand back to back to look for the same 
thing. You never find Methodists in that position. 
There is that inevitable quarter—that terrible 
district meeting, when the question rings loud and 
clear from the president, “ Do all our preachers. 
preach the Faith?” and then it is open to any one 
present to challenge the doctrine of a suspected. 
brother. Our young preachers are never pulled 
up, and so they may run round and round until 
they are back to back with each other. I have in 
my recollection now two places where missions 
were started. The one we sought to work by 
means of ministers who wert about as wide 
asunder as they well could be. The trumpet gave 
not an uncertain sound, but utterly discordant 
notes. Need I tell you the effect? We have no 
mission there now. In the other the statements 
of the ministers were challenged, and the declara- 
tion made: “We don’t know what you are driving 
at.” Need I tell you that it has been debated 
whether we should abandon that place or not? I> 
know that we cannot see alike—that no two of us. 
would agree on the implications of a single doc-. 
trine, but I more than suspect that two people, 
from the same congregation are more likely to 
agree than are two men from distant places—say- 
one from Stannington and one from Bedford. I 
would, therefore, suggest that every new cause 
should be put under the care of the church nearest 
to it. 
gation, of course that congregation will have 
charge of it; but if that cause is begun by a 
group of congregations, I would still suggest that. 
it should be put under the charge of the nearest. 
one. The uniformity of teaching in this case 
would be more likely to be closer, so that we’ 
should stand less risk of being challenged as to 
our meaning. A single congregation would be. 
more likely to take an active and more affectionate. 
interest in its success than an association could” 
through its secretaries far away from the scene, 
and our preachers would be likely to take a deeper 
interest in it, as their connection with it is closer: 
and more frequent. 

The next step I would suggest as necessary,. 
supposing there are reasons for continuing the. 
work, would be to locate a missionary in that. 
town. Our new causes must be missionary in the: 
real sense of that word, and the appointed minis- 
ters must be missionaries. I think that we miss* 
our way frequently in trying to establish indepen- 
dent churches, because the temptation is great,, 
both to the people and ministers of them, to. 
regard themselves as free and as well established, 
as those whose positions are won, and whose 
support comes from themselves. They have to: 
win their positions and to become self-supporting ; 
and, therefore, they have not money to look after. 
themselves, but after others, and the ministers 
have not money to visit the congregations, but the- 


people outside them. The population must be the® 


flock, and the neighbourhood the parish of any 
one minister. In a word, I would make every 
new cause a sort of Domestic Mission. Referring 
to the successful missions at Holbeck and Hunslet, 
Mr. Knight said: I think that the success of. 
these two missions is largely owing to their purely 
missionary nature, the founders of which, and the 
ministers of which, considered that by far the. 
greater half of their work was frequent, if not 
weekly visits to the homes of the people. In the 
words of the Rev. C. Wicksteed—“ Settled con- 
gregations.are self-contained, and need less per- 
sonal intercourse with the minister; but missions; 
are different, for the people need almost daily, 
certainly weekly visits, for they have to be fed an 
cultured into the newer life.” All such work, if, 
silent, is persistent, and no power existing can 
break it down, It goes on for ever conquering 
and to conquer. aan cest 
I believe that we have a faith that shall win its: 
way, that shall touch the religious susceptibilities 
of the so-called irreligious, and show them s 
after life. We believe in it with all on 
we will consecrate to it all the energy « arts: 
have. Let us go forth bearing our seed-basket, 
We may have to sow in tears, but we shall reap- 
in joy. ig4et- > = 
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I hate anything that occupies more spa 
than it is worth; I hate to see a load of t 


parcel of big words without anything in th 
William Haslitt. - 


If that cause is begun by a single congre=_ 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


A RELIGION AND 7HE RELIGION. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Ir is our happiness to live in a time when all 
religions are at last outgrowing theirmythologies, 
and emancipated men are stretching out their 
hands to share together “the luxury of a religion 
that does not degrade.” The progressive 
Brahmoes of India, the Mohammedan students 
in London, the Jewish radicals in America, are 
teaching essentially the same principles, seeking 
the same ends, with the most enlightened 
Christian reformers. The Jewish congregations 
in Baltimore were the first to contribute for the 
education of the freedmen; the Buddhist 
temple, in San Francisco, was the first edifice 
of that city draped in mourning after the 
murder of President Lincoln; the Parsees of 
the East sent contributions to the Sanitary 
Commission. The great religions of the world 
are but larger sects ; they come together, like 
the lesser sects, for works of benevolence; they 
share the same aspirations, and every step in 
the progress of each brings it nearer to all the 
rest. For most of us in America, the door out 
of superstition and sin may be called Christi- 
anity; that is our historical name for it; it is 
the accident of a birthplace. But other nations 
find other outlets; they must pass through 
their own doors, not through ours; and all 
will come at last upon the broad ground of 
God’s providing, which bears no man’s name. 
The reign of heaven on earth will not be called 
the Kingdom of Christ or of Buddha,—it will 
be called the Church of God, or the Common- 
wealth of Man. I do not wish to belong to a 
religion only, but to ¢#e religion; it must not 
include less than the piety of the world. 

If one insists on being exclusive, where shall 
he find a home? What hold has any Protestant 
sect among us on a thoughtful mind? They 
are too little, too new, too inconsistent, too 
feeble. What are these children of a day com- 
pared with that magnificent Church of Rome, 
which counts its years by centuries, and its 
votaries by millions, and its martyrs by myriads; 
with kings for confessors and nations for con- 
verts ; carrying to all the earth one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, and claiming for itself no 
Jess title than the Catholic, the Universal ? 
Yet in conversing with Catholics one is again 
repelled by the comparative juvenility, and 
modernness, and scantynumbers oftheir church. 
It claims to be elder brother of our little sects, 
doubtless, and seems to have most of the family 
fortune. But the whole fortune «is so small! 
and even the elder brother is so young! The 
Romanist himself ignores traditions more vast 
than his own, antiquity more remote, a -litera- 
ture of piety more grand. His temple 
suffocates : give us a shrine still wider ; some- 
thing than this Catholicism more catholic; not 
the Church of Rome, but of God and Man; :a 
Pantheon, not a Parthenon ; the true semper, 
ubigue, et ab omnibus; the Religion of the 
Ages, Natural Religion. 

I was ence in a Portuguese cathedral when, 
after the three days of mourning, in Holy 
Week, came the final day of Hallelujah. The 
great church had looked dim and sad, with the 
innumerable windows closely curtained, since 
the moment when the symbolical bier of Jesus 
was borne to its symbolical tomb beneath the 
High Altar, while the three mystic candles 
blazed above it. There had been agony and 
beating of cheeks in the darkness, while ghostly 


processions moved through the aisles, and. 


fearful transparencies were unrolled from the 
pulpit. The priests kneeled in gorgeous robes, 
chanting, with their heads resting on the altar 
steps; the multitude hung expectant on their 
words. Suddenly burst forth a new chant, 
“Gloria in Excelsis!” In that instant every 
— was rolled aside, the cathedral was 
bathed in glory, the organs clashed, the bells 
chimed, flowers were thrown from the galleries, 
little birds were let loose, friends embraced and 
greeted one another, and we looked down upon 
a tumultuous sea of faces all floating in a sunlit 
haze. And yet, I thought, the whole of this 
sublime transformation consisted in letting in 
_ the light of day! These priests and attendants, 


each stationed at his post, had only removed 
the darkness they themselves had made. 
Unveil these darkened windows, but remove 
also these darkening walls; the temple itself is 
but a lingering shadow of that gloom. Instead 
of its stifling incense, give us God’s pure air, 


| and teach us that the broadest religion is the 


best.— Unity. 
CUP Er LN LOANS Y CE CCT Lis. 
THE GIRLS IN OUR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 
[A PAPER read by Mrs. FREESTON before the 
Manchester District Sunday School Union. | 
Part III. 


There can be no doubt that the inability to 
attend school with regularity has a very depressing 
influence on the girls. They know that the prizes 
to be awarded at the end of the year for regular 
attendance will not fall to them, and this in itself 
is disheartening. They are conscious, too, that 
they are making very little progress, that their 
brothers are outstripping them, and are mortified 
in consequence; but, finding no help for it, they 
solve the problem at length by concluding that 
“whatever is, is right,” and quietly acquiesce in 
the inevitable. 

A double work, then, lies before us. First, to 
try and secure for our girls a larger share of time 
to devote to their education ; and, secondly, to 
convince them of the future value of such—to 
awaken in them such a desire for knowledge that 
they will gladly make the best use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them. As a rule, girls are too 
early sent into the mill, and this is a question on 
which we should bring our influence to bear. . It 
is often by the girl’s own desire that she goes to 
work so early: the mere love of change, the desire 
to have more of both time and money at her own 
disposal are the motives which most frequently 
influence her, and parents weakly, or selfishly, 
give their consent. The school-board inspector 
will now do much for her protection ; but the time 
at which his hand is withdrawn is the very period 
when instruction would be most useful to her— 
when she is old enough to somewhat understand 
its value. It is pitiable to see pale little girls 
trailing through the streets in all kinds of weather, 
to be shut up in hot and unhealthy rooms, and 
often amongst very objectionable companions, 
when by a wiser arrangement this might be pre- 
vented. If, instead of sending her into the mill 
(where, though she will earn wages, she will learn 
to dress expensively, and so absorb them), she 
were kept at school half the day, and made to 
work in the house the other half, learning under 
her mother’s eye many of the practical details of 
domestic economy, and forming habits of thrift 
and management, it would be found at the end of 
the year that the family purse was not much 
lighter, while the gain to the girl herself would be 
immense, to say nothing of the additional comfort 
to the household as the result of her assistance. 

The household labours of girls would be lessened, 
and in consequence a greater amount of time left 
for intellectual training, if in the homes of the 
working classes there was not such a tendency to 
cling to the traditional—if the work really neces- 
sary to the comfort of the family were more clearly 
defined. Some of us may remember when the 
learning to snuff the candle was an absolute 
necessity with young people, since an unsteady 
hand, or a hairbreadth miscalculation, involved 
mortification for the one and discomfort for the 
many; yet the art of snuffing the candle forms no 
essential item in a polite education at the present 
‘day. In the autobiography of a copper tea-kettle 
just to hand, it is stated that the said tea-keitle 
was presented to Mary Jones on her wedding-day; 
that, considering it too good for ordinary use, 
Mary asked John to drive a nail in the beam over- 
head, and there in pride and gladness the kettle 
was suspended. Once a week it was taken down, 
scoured for half an hour, and replaced. At the 


‘end of forty years John was ready to retire from 


work and enjoy his home, but shut in with Mary 
he found her such very poor company that he 
soon wearied of it. She had brightened her kettle, 
but had forgotten to brighten herself, and John 
was heard to make some very ill-natured calcu- 
lations as to what might have been done in that 
direction with the 2,080 half hours which had been 
spent on the tea-kettle. 

The adoption, as far as means will permit, of 
the various mechanical contrivances for saving 
hand labour in the home may also be made to tell 
favourably for girls. While on the one hand it is 
of the first importance that they obtain a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of household requirements, it 
is not necessary that they should apply that know- 
ledge by the most roundabout and inconvenient 
methods. It is necessary they should know how 
to cut out and make up garments; but having 
learned this, it is folly to expect them to sew by 


| hand what the machine would do equally well in 


a fraction of the time. As well may we repudiate 
steam, and persist in travelling by the stage 
waggon. 

Another means of lightening the home labours 
of girls, and so leaving time for sel&culture, would 
be to make a little more use of the boys. There 
are many little things they might do in a house 
without in the least unfitting them for what is 
termed their proper work, or yet jeopardising 
their future manliness. Take Sunday morning, 
for instance. It is not difficult to guess at the 
kind of work that girls have to stay at home for; 
and I venture to say that there is little of that 
work that a boy would not be benefitted rather 
than otherwise for having ittodo. A little tidying 
would help to cure him of his proverbial untidi- 
ness, a little nursing would make him more genile, 
and if he learned to peel a potato, and even cook 
it, he will have acquired a little of the kind of 
knowledge very useful to beth emigrants and 
travellers. 

Having pointed out a few of the methods by 
which a larger share of time might be secured for 
self-culture for the girls of our working classes, I 
have only, in conclusion, to suggest how, when 


,these girls come under our hand in the Sunday 


school, we may assist in turning that additional 
time to good account. 

As a thoroughly practical measure, and one 
which I think has not yet had a fair trial in our 
Sunday school, I should advocate our making an 
entire change in the arrangement of our classes— 
that we know nothing more of boys’ and girls’ 
side of the school, or boys’ and girls’ classes, but 
let boys and girls learn together, having no other 
division than measure of attainment. At present 
the attitude between boys and girls in our schools 
is rather antagonistic than otherwise; this, I 
believe, would give place to a more brother-and- 
sister feeling. ‘The boys would become less rude, 
while the girls would be roused from their listless~ 
ness, and stimulated to mental activity by having 
to compete with brighter intellects than their own. 
There would be some difficulties in the way at 
first, and some amount of prejudice to overcome, 
and a greater degree of watchfulness on the part 
of teachers would for a time be necessary, but the 
change once made, boys and girls would fall into 
it as naturally as brothers and sisters meet at 
home. Our infants are already mixed, and the 
change could perhaps be introduced most easily 
by first mixing the class next above the infants, 
and so by degrees getting the school accustomed 
to the change; or, better still, it might start with 
the adult classes, and give the benefit of example. 
There need be no rule about placing the teachers. 
Let a class have a male or female teacher 
according to circumstances. 

Then we must take every opportunity to urge 
our girls to make use of the facilities open to them 
for self-improvement during the week. As com- 
pared with those offered to boys, these are few 
and far between, and much might be said on the 
necessity of this crying injustice being remedied, 
but time will not permit. But to procced: The 
school board will help them up to a certain point, 
and then there are evening classes in connection 
with all our Sunday and day schools, and me- 
chanics’ institutions. There are science and 
art classes, schools of art, and classes for cookery. 
An excellent series of evening classes has been 
arranged for by the Manchester School Board, 
which commences ina few days. We may further 
assure them that employers of labour are becoming 
more and more willing to admit women to the 
employments hitherto reserved exclusively for 
men; that they will be influenced rather by the 
quality of the work done than the fact of whether 
it was the hand of a man or woman which 
fashioned it—whichever can execute the best work 
will have the preference. And finally, we may 
place the alternative before them that, since there: 
are these facilities for obtaining either a generat 
or a special education, they must take advantage 
of them, or be left behind in the race; since, as 
Mrs. Fawcett puts it, ‘The standard of woman’s 
work is raised all round, they must endeavour to 
reach that higher standard ;” since the altering 
condition of society may make the question of 
ignorance or culture now a matter of daily bread 
to them in the future, it is imperative on them for 
this reason, if there were no higher, that they 
should seek this culture; that since the Creator 
has bestowed upon them a nature capable of the 
utmost expansion, it is their duty to welcome any 
and every aid that will tend to develope that 
nature; that since it is no longer needful to be 
silly and helpless in order to be thought womanly, 
they should cast away all frivolity and listlessness, 
gladly use their new-born freedom, look their 
future in the face, and resolve, whatever may be 
their sphere or station, they will make their lives 
both useful and beautiful—filled in with high 
principle, holy love, and earnest work, knowing 
that such only can constitute true and complete 
womanhood. 
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APPLEBLOOM AND APPLE. 


WueEN little Osy, two years old, 
Once saw the Spring sun dapple 

The applebloom with blurs of gold, 
She asked me for an apple. 

**There are no apples, darling, yet; 
The bloom’s still white and rosy ; 

Wait till the harvest, then you'll get—” 
“IT tannot wait,” said Osy. 


I told her of the changing year 
The nipping frost, the raw gust, 

‘The clement rain, the sunny cheer, 
From April on to August. 
‘So wait till Autumn paints them red, 
And makes them sweet for eating!’ 
**No, shake them down, pa!” Osy said, 
With great blue eyes entreating. 

T can’t resist a mouth that pouts 
And trembles, ripe for crying ; 

T cannot bear the first sad doubts 
In large eyes so relying. 

I shook the trunk; the branches snowed 
Till all the grass was whitened ; 

The blue jay d larted down the road, 
And screamed that he was frightened. 


Ofcourse I shook, and shook in vain, 
And Osy, standing under, 

Laughed and shrugged off the blossomy rain, 
Till glee was changed to wonder; 


And wonder tumed to pain and doubt ; 
Her eyes grew full and pleading ; 
Her quivering lips began to pout; 
Her fists were closed for kneading 


And then there rose a long sharp cry, 
As if her heart were breaking — 
we ou see, a darling child,” said I, 
** Apples don’t grow with shaking.” 


One day when all the apple tree 
With fruit was bowed and ruddy, 
Osy, with dolly on her knee, 
Sat in a child’s brown study. 


The west wind came with pleasant sound, 
And as the leaves were turning, 

A\n apple tumbled to the ground, 
And lay there plump and burning. 

And Osy’s face grew bright and glad, 
From her dim daydream waking— 

A touch had given what could be had 
Not for a world of shaking. 


Don’t shake your fruit trees, I entreat, 
But zvaz¢, and in your lap ‘ll 
Drop in due season, sunn’d and sweet, 
The ripe and perfect apple. 
=a asgow Weekly Herald. Ce 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 

Wititam Evvery CHANNING. 


MR. APTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS. 
We have given in full the address prepared by 
Mr. W. J. Knapron as a farewell to the Brad- 
ford Chapel Lane Congregation. He had 
intimated, letter which we printed last 
week, his desire to deliver these parting words 
in the Chapel where he has ministered for 
four years. The congregation, however, in 
accepting Mr. Knapron’s resignation, declined 
his proposal, on the ground that, while they 
themselves were quite willing to hear any 
words of farewell or recantation in such legiti- 
mate privacy as would be afforded by a meeting 
with them in the Schoolroom, they did not 
wish, as we understand, to have their ordinary 
Sunday evening service made an occasion for 
a gathering of outsiders who might be attracted 
by curiosity, or by a triumphant antagonism to 
Unitarian opinions. In these circumstances 
the address was delivered on Sunday last 
neither in the chapel nor in the school, but 
in the Mechanics’ Institution. The congrega- 
tional vote on this matter was that of a majority 
against an amendment, that Mr. Knapron 
should preach as he proposed; the consequence 
of the action taken by the majority has been 
the tesignation of the chapel wardens. While 


; 
; 
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there is some apparent good reason in the 
decision of the majority, we cannot but regret 
that they had not taken ground more easily 
understood by the general public, to whom the 
specialities of such a case are not easily con- 
veyed. It is always best to act so that no 
explanation is required; and to have heard 
Mr. Knapron’s address as he had suggested 
would have shown a generosity worthy of our 
liberal position 

The address itself calls for ampler treatment 
than we are able to give it at the last moment 
before going to press. Mr. Knapron has be- 
come deeply impressed with the “impotence 
of Unitarian principles, or lack of them ;” and 
he has acquired for himself a gradually “inten- 
sified consciousness of the saving power of 
historical Christianity-’ These are the two 
points in which he indicates the causes 
of the change which has come over him. 
Under these two heads Mr. Kwnapron says 
some very incisive and very true things, which 
we should not only be ready to hear but to 
welcome, by whomsoever said, as deserving 
our best consideration. We grieve that the 
churches of our connexion should often show 
so little life ; that the teaching of their pulpits 
should be so doubtful or purely negative. But 
when Mr. Kwapron points as a remedy to 
what has for the present satisfied his own mind, 
we can only remember with utter pain how 
little the same kind of experiences and the 
same doctrinal fundamentals were able to 
satisfy ourselves. If Unitarianism seems im- 
potent—an advanced form of faith demanding 
the most personal efforts for realising all it may 
contain, a faith tried as yet only within a very 
small circle—how impotent is the Christianity 
in which Mr. Kwnapron is going to put his 
trust? With Orthodox Christianity for the 
religion of the civilised world, surely if it were 
as potent to save as Mr. Knapron’s argument 
implies, things should have been very different 
from what they are to-day. Religion, in fact, 
from this point of view, presents impotencies 
all round. Men do not rise easily to the, 
heights to which they are called by the best 
inspirations of their nature. It is often very 
helpful to look out of ourselves. When 
too much has been made of _ individual 
effort, there will come a great comfort in having 
another to rest upon. We were made for 
sympathy. ‘There is even a vicariousness, we 
believe, among the deep influences of human 
life. A place will have to be given in a full 
and effective religion to much truth that has 
underlain the popular theology. But while this 
is our earnest conviction, we must say that 
it brings us no help at all to fall back 
upon views of the Bible and of the doctrines 
of orthodoxy which open and fair inquiry 
has been compelled to repudiate. Mr. Kwnap- 
TON’s new standing point leads him to accept 
the orthodox interpretation of texts, which, 
merely on the ground of scholarship, is being 
gradually abandoned. But to follow him 
would be scarcely just, as he does little more 
than hint at his altered opinions on points of 
doctrine. The basis of his change, as here 
exhibited, has been that of personal experience. 
Is it safe to put so much trust merely in what 
may give us peace? The vagueness of results, 
under such a ‘guidance, is almost as great as 
the indeterminateness of Unitarian theology. 
Dr. Newman’s sense of the presence of sin in 
the world led him to see the necessity for an 
infallible church. Mr. Knapron’s belief in 
original sin leads him to a different conclusion. 
The wide diversities of opinion on the subject 
of the Atonement among still nominally 
orthodox séekers after truth warn us not to 


expect new infallibilities. For himself, if Mr. 
KwapTON finds satisfaction, it is well. ‘Those 
who cannot find it along with him, may at 
least be waked up by his words, and so may 
some good fruit grow out of his experiences 
as a Unitarian and a minister. 


INDEPENDENT BONDAGE. 


Amonc the most marked characteristics of 
Mr. BaLtpwin Brown’s address at the Congre- 
gational Union at Liverpool, was his emphasis 
of “the free movement of thought and expres- 
sion of conviction which our noble liberty 
allows.” Again and again, in varied phrase- 
ology, Mr. Brown assured his auditors that 
this was a crowning glory of Congregationalism, 
differentiating it from and elevating it above 
all other Christian Communities in the land. 
The warmth and the persistence with which he 
expressed his convictions on this point create 
some doubts whether the sober reality corres- 
ponds to the glowing picture of freedom. And 
the doubts are intensified by some utterances 
at the Union which point in a direction exactly 
opposite to that in which Mr. Brown would 
have Congregational churches go. Mr. BRown, 
in an eloquent passage, deprecated the tendency 
to ecclesiastical centralisation, and pleaded that 
the breath of their life was the play of the living 
Spirit through the free thought and action of 
the individual Independent Churches. If they 
maintained that in full vigour as the core, they 
might develope and organise as they would. 
But, he urged, they must maintain at all hazards 
the entire independence of the churches of all 
but brotherly guidance and influence. “Harden 
into an Independent body, you may look larger 
and stronger, and may make a more monotonous 
order in your house of life. But you may 
write ‘Ichabod’ on your temples; your strength 
has departed, your glory is gone.” 

That the tendency against which Mr. Brown” 
enters so wise and earnest a warning exists 
among his brethren is manifest in a paper read 
by the Rev. Henry T. Ropjouns, B.A., on 
“ The Certifying of Ministers.” With much in 
this paper as to the growing necessity for care- 
fulness in the selection of ministers we cordially 
agree; but the general tenor of it is destructive 
of the freedom which Mr. Brown passionately 
eulogises as the precious possession of Inde- 
pendents, and directly promotive of the building 
up of “the Independent Church of England,” 
into which he prays God they may never be 
tempted to make themselves. Mr. RopjoHNs 
does not nominally deny their Independency, 
but practically he denies it when he says, “our 
system has been for long years a federated 
Independency.” This is the fact, and it will Be 
wisdom to face it, urges the writer. ai 

Each church is described by Mr. Riolethas’ 
as a spiritual commune, but the union which is’ 
necessary for certain work has brought into’ 
existence the cantons of County Unions, | and 
the development has been carried a step further 
in the formation of the National Union ) 
Independent Churches. What relation have — 
these Associations to the certifying—that is, as 
Mr. Ropjouns explains, to the recognition 
and welcoming—of ministers? The reply of — 
the writer is that, “if our churches a 
sense federated, then a particular chi 
the only party that needs, and ma: 
have, certain information respec 
but all the churches in the Union, vy 
be that of the county or the natio ; 
doubtedly, Unions of chi 5 as” 
individual churches, have the moral 
haye * satisfaction on. certain points. 
what points ? Le use Mr. Cha 
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Mr. Ropjoun’s idea of the right of inquiry, 
-on the part as well of the associations as of the 
churches, does not stop at spiritual and intel- 

lectual qualifications. It extends to credal 

qualifications also; and here it is that 

Mr. Brown’s picture of the “free move- 

ment of thought and expression of con- 

viction which our noble liberty allows,” 
loses much of its lustre as Mr. RopjoHNs 
throws over it the sombre colours of the actual 
facts. Mr. RopjoHNns puts the matter in as 
attractive a setting as possible. With a strange 
disregard of rebutting facts, of history, he 
speaks of it having been “our glory to insist 
on the absolutely unfettered freedom of thought 
respecting the objective of theologian science. 

We take no book, no teacher; ‘we curb no 
faculty. We say to every inquirer: ‘Investigate 

in the exercise of boundless liberty.’” Mr. 

Rozjouns might be charged with having a 
memory so short that the Declaration of May 

last has completely escaped him; but to such 

a charge he would instantly plead not guilty, 
because he goes on to explain that this boasted 
freedom of thought is not recognised in their 
churches, their unions of churches, and their 

ministry, until “it has led to Christ, and that 

Christianity which centres in Him”—in other 
words, until it has led to that orthodox con- 

ception of Christ and -of Christianity which 

Congregationalism assumes to be Christianity, 
and which was formulated once again, with 
sundry omissions, in May last. So that while 
“the individual starts from liberty, she Church 
stands on the Catholte creed.” Mr. RoByjoHNs 
does not explain what he means by “the 
Catholic creed,” but we shall probably be right 
in inferring that he means (with, perhaps, the 
materialistic doctrine of Annihilation substi- 
tuted for that of Eternal Punishment) the 
orthodox system of faith. ‘The liberty of the 
Congregational ministry is, therefore, guarded by 
orthodoxy: it is simply liberty to move inside 
the circle of certain traditional beliefs. We have 
been condemned by a reviewer in the British 

Quarterly for affirming that the May Declaration 
renders spiritual and intellectual fitness an 
insufficient entrance to the Congregational 
pulpit, and makes a creed as indispensable 
as holiness of life and power of heart and 
brain. What says Mr. RopjouHns? Not only 
‘that there must, henceforth, be a creed, in 
.addition to “Christianness, Character, and 
- Capability,” but that there is one now. “It is 
not true that we have no creed by which to 

_ judge. Toa very large extent our individual 
- churches are founded even upon written creeds, 

I am not referring to. creeds embodied in the 
trust-deeds of buildings, but to those ‘forms 
-of sound words,’ which are to be found in our 
Church books, and which constitute the intel- 
Jectual foundation of the Christian Society.” 
-So it is, by implication, with the County 
Unions. Hence arises the great responsibility 
of these Unions in relation to ministers. Mr. 
Rogyouns would have them keep a sharp look 
out for men who wzse the liberty we hear so 
much of in the excitement of public meetings. 
“Tf a brother has notoriously abandoned 
‘those things which are most surely believed 
among us,’ he has ceased to have fellowship 
with us. How, then, can we commend him to 
another Evangelical Church federation?” Mr. 
R. W. Date and Mr. Epwarp WuirE have 
notoriously abandoned things assuredly believed 
among and by the founders of Independency. 
Would Mr. Ropjouns affirm that they have 
ceased to have fellowship among Congrega- 
tional Unions? Would he hesitate to commend 
them to another Evangelical Church federation? 
If not, why not?” Is a County Union to 


include one class of heretics but exclude 
another—to regard Mr. Date’s philosophical 
Materialism as harmless, but Mr. Picron’s 
spiritual Theism as poisonous—to 
**Compound for sins it is inclined to 
By damning those it has no mind to?” 

We don’t, however, want to argue the question 
with Mr. Rogyouns, but simply to point out that 
he bears witness against the claim of Congre- 
gationalism to be a system of “ free movement 
of thought.” 

Mr. Ropjouns goes further than the existing 
limitation of ministerial freedom, and urges a 
policy which amounts to what Mr. BaLtpwin 
Brown calls “hardening into an Independent 
body.” He would have young men who go to 
the ministry direct from college, “certified by 
committees,” and not by college professors. 
Even where church and college certificates are 
all right, neighbouring churches should be 
careful before giving their recognition, and 
ministers before according their welcome. 
Ministers should be sure of their man before 
attending an ordination; and Mr Ropjouns 
advises that they should adopt what we are 
surprised to hear was Mr. BriNNEy’s practice, 
and “see the confession of faith beforehand!” 
County Unions should use their influence in 
this direction, for “it rests almost entirely with 
them to conserve our reputation as united 
Christian societies, served by a ministry that is 
at once believing, high in character, capable, 
and evangelical.” This is the policy upon 
which county unions often act, as Mr. Rop- 
jouns himself tells us, and, in so acting, they 
prove that Congregationalism is not a system 
that allows of unfettered thought, as Mr. 
BALDWIN Brown represents it in glowing 
rhetoric. This is the policy which Mr. 
RopjoHns would have universally and_ in- 
svariably adopted by County Unions and by 
the National Congregational Union, as the 
uniform principle and method; and which, when 
adopted, would result in the institution of “ the 
Independent Church of England,” from the 
very temptation to which Mr. BaLpwin Brown 


entreats heaven to grant them all deliverance. 
>- 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY AT WHITCHURCH, SALOP. 
RECENTLY this society held its annual meeting at 
Whitchurch, but the local committee deemed it 
inexpedient to invite the Rev. W. Carey Walters, 
because they described him as the minister of a 
“Free Christian Church largely supported by 
Unitarians.” When the meeting was held one of 
the ministers who spoke alluded to Mr. Walters’s 
views of the Bible as “flippant, conceited, and 
shallow.” This word “flippant” seems to have 
roused Mr. Walters to the determination to preach 
a sermon on “The Bible—The Bible Society and 
the Christian Union,” and he delivered it on 
Sunday last. Therein with considerable force he 
denies that the Free Christians are “flippant,” 
and claims that according to their light they are 
trying to serve God and Christ. We quote the 

following :— 

“The world is still filled with evil spirits. Vice 
of every kind, selfishness, ignorance; these are the 
demons which afflict humanity, and all Christians 
are united in the effort to cast them out. Great 
has been the work done by what I may call the 
Organised Churches; Wesley and Whitfield and 
their followers; the National Church with its 
thousands of Ministers, the Orthodox Noncon- 


formist Churches, all have worked faithfully and | 


successfully, and from many a heart and many a 
neighbourhood the evil spirits have fled for ever. 
We bless God for it, for the great work they have 
done and are still doing, and we pray earnestly 
that that work may issue in still greater results. 
But there is a little band of churches called by 
various names, but all united in one principle, that 
of perfect religious freedom; a little band of men 
and women throughout our land differing much 


‘in creed and ritual, but united in the belief in 


worship of Almighty God in perfect faith in the 
constant inspiration of His Spirit, who, while 
wishing to do the works of Christ, have not been 
able to labour with the ‘authorised’ band. It 
has not been without pain that they have severed 
themselves, that they have cut themselves off from 


the national life at its highest point, or have come 
out of churches dear because of tender associa- 
tions, Every society for the diminishing 
of vice numbers among its most earnest supporters, 
these so-called ‘heretics.’ Education has no more 
energetic advocates, political and social progress 
no more ardent friends, superstition and infidelity 
no more determined foes. We can point to Sir 
Isaac Newton and John Locke among philosphers; 
Priestley and Lyell among men of science ; 
Florence Nightingale and Mary Carpenter and 
George Peabody among philanthropists; John 
Milton and Longfellow among poets; Charles 
Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell among novelists, as of 
this ‘household of faith.’ A host of others in the 
ranks of literature, art, and science, and in the 
humble, but not less noble, walks of Christian 
philanthropy, have occupied an honourable place 
among their number. Perhaps they, more 
largely even than any other group of Christians, 
have been instrumental in winning men from 
unbelief and utter darkness to faith and light. 

And yet from almost all quaters comes the cry, 
‘Forbid them.’ Few, indeed, are the followers of 
Jesus; few, but happily increasing every day, who 
moved by his own spirit dare to say, ‘Forbid them 
not; he who is not against us is for us.” 

In a subsequent part of his sermon Mr. Walters 
points out that a Unitarian, Wm. Smith, along 
with Thomas Clarkson, of the Anti-slavery Cause, 
and others, originally founded the Bible Society— 
that Quakers and Unitarians were especially 
active, that in consequence an abortive attempt 
was made to start a Tyrénitarian Bible Society. 
The original society, however, still lives, and he 
calls attention to the present year’s report and the 
constitution of the society and says—“ You will 
notice—r. That the Holy Scriptures are to be 
circulated without note or comment (this to 
prevent disunion). 2. That each subscriber 
(whatever his views) of £I. Is. per annum is a 
member of the society; and 3. That every 
clergyman and Dissenting Minister, who is a 
member of the society, may attend and vote at all 
meetings of the committee. What I charge the 
Bible Society with attempting to do is this,—they 
cannot or dare not openly change the constitution 
of the society, and, therefore, by advice from 
head-quarters, they are closing their local com- 
mittees and platforms against the descendants of 
the very men who, in its early and unpopular 
days, were its most earnest and faithful friends.” 
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[FAREWELL ADDRESS to the congregation of Chapel 
Lane Chapel, given in the Mechanics’ Institution, 
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‘*For other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 1 Corinthians, iii., 11. 

It would have been more in accordance with my 
feelings, my friends, if, to-night, instead of speaking to 
you in this hall, I had addressed you from that pulpit 
that I have now occupied for nearly four years. The 
action of the congregation, however—you will all 
probably have read the letter addressed to me by the 
Chapel Wardens—made this impossible. I do not 
mean that I had not a legal right, for I had a legal 
right to occupy the pulpit for at least six months 
longer, and preach from it Evangelical doctrines if I 
chose to do so; I do not mean that I had not a moral 
right, for the fundamental principle of the church is not 
that of doctrine but of freedom; but I mean that after 
the receipt of such a letter I could not with a just sense 
of what was due to myself—I could not in the interests 
of truth, force myself on an unwilling people. All 
Unitarians present are perfectly well aware that, on 
public platforms and at. ordination services, most 
Unitarian ministers and lay representatives of Unitarian 
churches, ever claim for the ministry of the Unitarian 
church exceptional, nay absolute freedom in the pulpit, 
but I have long looked upon this claim as of the nature 
of an empty boast. I have recognised the fact that there 
must be a tacit understanding, which shall have the 
same force as a written agreement between minister and 
people upon fundamental doctrines, and the recognition 
of this fact led me to resign at once, when a vital change 
had taken place in my conyictions. The claim of 
exceptional freedom as set forth by Unitarian churches 
may be thus stated: ‘‘ We do not retain our minister as 
the advocate of a creed or of any set of doctrines what- 
soever, but we select a man who has devoted some time 
to the study of religious questions, in whose judgment 
we haye confidence; we place at his disposal time for 
further study, and then we are glad week by week to 
hear the results of his thought, the opinions of a mind 
unfettered by doctrine or dogma, acting in perfect free- 
dom, whatsoever those opinions may be.” Now, in 
the first place, those who permit themselves to talk in 
this way are guided by doctrinal considerations in the 
selection of a minister for their pulpit; and, in the 
second place, they would feel pained and injured if a 
minister, who had changed his opinions about funda- 
mental points, were to take them at their word, and to 
say, ‘‘You know your pulpit is perfectly free, and there- 
fore I propose to continue in my office.” My friends, 
you are well aware, in spite of all fine speeches to the 
contrary, that a doctrinal basis is essential, an agree- 
ment between minister and people on that doctrinal 
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basis is essential, ifa church is to work harmoniously 
and effectively. Do you say no? Why, you were not 
prepared to hear me this one night! When you select 
your next minister, will no question of doctrine enter 
your mind? To guard against misapprehension, may I 
say one other word upon that question of creed or no 
creed before passing on. have said that a doctrinal 
basis is essential. I do not mean by that that it is 
necessary that a series of articles embodying a number 
of doctrines should be subscribed te. I myself should 
be satisfied to make the absolute authority of the Bible 
that basis, believing that those wko faithfully study it 
will be led into all truth. The most dogmatic haters of 
dogma have all their dogmas. The Unitarian creed is 
a negative one. It does not consist in any glorious 
affirmations, but only in negations. In the line of 
negation the Unitarian Church allows great latitude, 
and that latitude is sometimes called freedom; it 
rejoices in great vagueness, and that vagueness is often 
called progress; it dislikes decision, and therefore it 
calls decision sometimes dogmatism and at other times 
bigotry. There is no single doctrinal truth on which 
Unitarians are agreed. On the authority of the Bible, 
say you? How many members of Chapel Lane Chapel 
are there who look upon the Bible as supreme authority 
in matters of religion? On the headship of Christ, 
urge you? How many Unitarians look upon Christ but 
asa great religious teacher, or spiritual leader, and are 
ready to say with Theodore Parker, ‘‘God has yet 
greater men in store, I doubt not.” I am aware that 
this statement is as repulsive to some members of the 
Unitarian Church as it is to me. On the doctrine of 
the existence of God, urge you? A minister said to 
me the other day, in reply to a remark of mine that 
another minister had lost his beliefin a personal God, 
that it was a difficult thing to do, referring to the 
difficulty of the mind freeing itself from the doctrines 
of childhood ; but he added, I do not know but it is a 
glorious thing when it is accomplished. In the doctrine 
of immortality, do you urge? I ask you, are there not 
some present who haye heard, from my late pulpit, 
immortality spoken of but as a hope, nay, who have 
heard personal immortality denied, and that name, dear 
to the heart of suffering humanity, given to the con- 
tinued influence of a man’s deeds, in this world after he 
is. dead? I say, then, that we have failed to discover a 
single fundamental doctrine on which there is general 
agreement amongst Unitarians. They are unanimous 
in the denial of the Trinity, they are not unanimous— 
far from it—in a belief in the existence of God; they 
are unanimous in the denial of the atonement, they are 
not unanimous in the belief in the headship of Christ ; 
they are unanimous in repudiating eternal punishment, 
they are not unanimous in the conyiction of immor- 
tality. The Unitarian creed is a negation. Unitarian 
liberty is latitude in the direction of negation ; and it is 
latitude in this direction, because the majority of the 
people are positive only in the region of negation. A 
Unitarian minister’s freedom in matters of doctrine is, 
more or less, regulated, controlled, and governed by 
the doctrines that have recommended themselves to the 
majority of his people. I do not say this in the spirit 
of animadvyersion ; I simply state a fact. If I am wrong 
in this, if Unitarians mean what they say when they 
talk about absolute freedom of the pulpit, if the minister 
be really free to follow truth whithersoever she may lead 
him, I ask, in all conscience, why I have been denied 
even one night in which I might have endeavoured 
to bring home to the hearts and consciences of the 
people those robust, life-giving principles of 
Evangelical Christianity which have won the assent 
of my understanding and the consent of my heart? 
If in two words I were to indicate to you the things 
that have influenced me in the change that has come over 
me, I should say they were, first, a growing sense ofthe 
importance of Unitarian principles or lack of them; and 
secondly, a gradual intensified consciousness of the 
saving power of historical Christianity. I came to this 
town (many present may recollect) an ardent enthu- 
siastic advocate of Unitarianism. I had, I hope, been 
baptised into the spirit of Channing and Martineau, and 
was inspired by the example of Theodore Parker, whose 
burning eloquence was so effective in the great anti- 
slavery movement in America. I had had the advan- 
tage of being associated with the late Mr. George 
Dawson, of Birmingham, as assistant minister for four 
years. I felt that I had a gospel to preach. Men were 
to be saved from superstition and built up into the 
Christianity of Christ. I preached, I lectured, I went 
here and there with this modern gospel. People came, 
they listened, they went away again—many of them 
came no more: I could not: understand it then, I think 
I understand it now. But, some may say, ‘* Are you 
going to give up the simple and glorious truths of 
Unitarianism, are you going to give up the freedom you 
enjoy, for a set of obsolete dogmas that impede progress 
and that are calculated to put back the day when the 
Kingdom of God shall be established in the hearts of 
men?” Ireply, that Ido not propose to give up any 
truth; I do not intend to sacrifice my freedom—God 
forbid; and, I further“say, that the absence of doc- 
trine—that is to say, the absence of positive conviction— 
ofa real object of faith, and a living faith to fasten on 
that object—is the chief obstacle to the promotion and 
extension of that kingdom. My friends, I speak to- 
night with a deep and solemn sense of responsibility. 
I would not willingly hurt the feeling of any one. I am 
sure, however, you will feel that I shall best do my duty 
by speaking out plainly: therefore, I will say that a 
knowledge of the wide-spread lack of a real faith of any 
sort—unless dogmatic negativism or a pronounced 
agnosticism may be dignified by that name—was one 
of the first things that caused me to suspect the sound- 
ness of Unitarian principles. I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood by those present who are not so inti- 
mately acquainted with the Unitarian position as I am, 
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conviction in ;my mind that this gospel is but a half 
truth. It has not appealed to my whole nature. There 

has been a consciousness of something lacking. I have 

felt, in reading Dr. Martineau’s last work, Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things, as I felt when gazing upon 

a glorious landscape. A pleasing sense of the beauty 
upon which I have looked has stolen in upon my mind, 

the thought what a grand thing it is for a human soul 

to be at peace with itself and with its God, and thus to 

be in harmony with all the surrounding glory. But the 

golden glory of the setting sun; the exquisite colouring 
of the rainbow; the quiet joy of nature, do not possess 

sufficient motive power to bring a human being into 

harmony with the peace that they shadow forth, and in 

the same way the teaching to whichI have just referred, 

lacks the power to still the tumultuous waves of human 

passion. Musing upon this, there occurred to me the 

thought that if God be all-powerful, He could Himself 
come down to save sinners, and that, if he be all good, 

He would do so. Thus I felt the necessity of the incarna~ 
tion before I was convinced of its truth. I called for 
my Lord to save, and lo, unobserved by me, he had 
been standing with outstretched arm all the time. 

A word or two now about the old, or conservative 
school of Unitarianism. The members of this school, 

following in the footsteps of Priestley and Belsham, 

accept the Bible as a revelation from God, look upon it 
as authoritative, but profess to find not the doctrine of 
the Trinity, not the fact of the Atonement, but 
Unitarianism in it. Their cardinal doctrines are the 
Fatherhood of God; the -brotherhood of man; the 
headship of Christ; the certainty of immortality; and 
when they speak about a man being a Christian they 
mean that he recognises Christ as his teacher, and seeks 
to act under all circumstances in his spirit. They 

would all, I think, accept this statement of Dr. 

Channing’s: ‘‘ That there is but One God, even the 
Father; and that Jesus Christ is not this One God, but 
His son and messenger, who derived all his powers and 
glories from the Universal Parent, and who came inta 
the world not to claim supreme homage for himself, but 
to carry up the soul to his Father as the only Divine 
Person, the only ultimate object of religious worship.’ 

Now when once I had accepted the authority of the 
Scriptures, when once I looked upon them in very truth 
as a revelation of God’s will, my sympathy before having 
been with the school of which Dr. Martineau is the 
ablest representative, my difficulties with regard to the 
soundness of the Unitarian position were increased a 
hundred fold. I could not long accept that exegesis 
that finds Unitarianism in the Bible. I believe that al] 
competent scholarship, even in the Unitarian body, has 
given up the notion that Unitarianism can be sustained 
from the Scriptures. Theodore Parker did not hesitate 
to say that that was his opinion. Are you then sur~ 
prised, nay do not some present rejoice with me to-night 
when I say that, like doubting Thomas, I was at length 
compelled, by an evidence that I could no longer resist, 

by an appeal that I could no longer withstand, to cry 
‘*My.Lord and my God.” I have said, in speaking of 
the theism of Dr. Martineau, that it is but a half-truth— 
it sets forth the human side of Christ’s character and not 
the divine—and I would emphasise that statement by 
adding that Unitarianism af z¢s dest, in my judgment, is 
but a half-truth, and this is the reason why the over~ 
whelming majority of those who hold it are but half- 
hearted in its advocacy. There is neither the undivided 
front which comes from a united purpose, nor the 
missionary zeal that is the result of the desire that 
others should share the truth that has been arrived at. 
The hand of death is on all their institutions. Some of 
the new churches that the more zealous are trying to 
establish may be said to be ‘‘dead before they are 
born;” and most of the old churches are in a state of 
genteel decay. The treasurer’s reports at meetings of 
mission societies read like ‘‘ petty cash accounts ;” bnt 
though this be the case, Unitarians have the reputation 
of being, in proportion to their numbers, with perhaps 
the one exception of the Society of Friends, the 
wealthiest body of people in England. I will quote an 
extract from a letter, a sad, a pathetic letter, one 
amongst many, that I received a day or two ago from a. 
Unitarian minister. It may serve to further illustrate 
what I have said. He still holds to the truth of the 
Unitarian doctrines as maintained by the old school : 
‘But now with respect to the denomination. Here I 
am utterly disappointed, nay, I am more than dis- 
appointed, for I am perplexed and confounded beyond. 
anything I am able to express in words, I feel the 
want of a creed, not indeed for my own guidance, but 
as a bond of association, and as a check to the flippant 
and rash statements of many of our younger ministers. 
I feel the want of more deyoutness, both in our public 
services and ecclesiastical meetings, and in our private 
intercourse with each other. I feel the want of a larger 
measure of Christian zeal among our ministers and 
people—zeal in defending the truth, and in propagating 
it among our neighbours and the people generally. 
And I feel the need of many other things of a spiritual 
nature which I will not here express, but which 
Unitarianism, as embodied in the existing denomination, 
fails to supply. What, then, am I to do? I cannot go 
away from the truth. I cannot fraternise, except 
occasionally, and for the sake of charity, with those 


I must not for one moment be understood as saying that 
all Unitarians are Agnostics. I know that a_ large 
number are; a still larger number Theists. As I have 
pointed out, and I beg you to bear this fact in mind, 
there is no standard of belief which as a body they 
recognise. They are agreed only in the assumption 
of a negative attitude towards what the Christian world 
regards jas the central doctrines of Christianity. The 
Church may be fairly said, however, to be divided into 
two schools, the old and the new, the conservative and 
the advanced. I, in the exercise of,—I will not say the 
Unitarian, but the Protestant principle of the right of 
private judgment, have brought my reason to bear upon 
both, and having weighed them in the balance have 
found them wanting. Perhaps I cannot do better than 
say a word upon each in turn. The advanced school. 
Those who belong to this school may, | with 
something like accuracy, be considered under two 
heads: Agnostics, Theists. Agnostics, or those 
who profess to know nothing—an Agnostic literally 
means a know-nothing—who, repudiating the authority 
of the Bible, urges that it is absolutely impossible for 
man by any process of reason to know whether there be 
a God; whether immortality be anything more than a 
hope. They do not say that there is no God, that 
immortallty is an impossibility, they simply affirm that 
they do not know whether there be a God, and they are 
not sure that immortality is anything more than a 
beautiful dream. Perhaps you will ask, how it is that 
people entertaining such opinions are to be found con- 
nected with chapels, holding office amongst any body of 
people who profess to meet together for the worship of 
Almighty God? I have often asked myself the same 
question, and the only answer that suggests itself to my 
mind is that it is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
destroy the religious instinct. I cannot but think that 
at times a suspicion crosses the minds of such people 
that they are not right after all. There is a felt want. 
They can say with the Psalmist, ‘‘My soul thirsts’”” 
though they may hesitate to add ‘‘for God, for the 
living God,” They are like the tired child that cries for 
it knows not what. I have heard it said that the 
Unitarian Church is the half-way house to infidelity. 
I tell you, my friends, and it pains me to have to say so, 
that some Unitarian Churches are not the half-way 
house—‘‘I speak that I do know, and testify that I 
have seen’”—but the home of infidelity. I could name 
churches in which Agnosticism or Positivism is openly 
preached. I could name ministers who with a smile of 
conscious superiority look down upon those who believe 
in a Personal God as ‘‘behind the age.” I will not do 
this, but I will quote an extract taken from the last 
week’s Juguirer; the Jnguirer is the chief religious 
journal of the Unitarians. ‘‘ We read with some natural 
feelings of regret, that Southplace Chapel, London, 
which was erected by the Un tarians of a former genera- 
tion as a Unitarian Chapel and dedicated to religious 
worship, is now turned on Sunday evenings into a 
Secular Institute, ‘under the auspices of the British 
Secular Union’ in order ‘to bring secularism before the 
public in a proper and effectual manner.’” I may tell 
you that the Uuitarian minister preaches in the morning, 
and as we have seen, the secularists have their turn in 
the evening; thus, like top and under sawyer, these two 
endeavour to cut down the tree of life. Now I have 
long seen that the principles that the Zxguirver advocates— 
it seems, I may say in passing, to glory in its own 
inconsistency, an inconsistency sometimes christened 
liberality, and to advocate in one place what it repudiates 
in another—legitimately lead to negation of all distinctly 
religious truths. Shall we affect surprise if those we 
have taught that prayer (to use Coleridge’s phrase), is 
but a sort of ‘‘self magnetism,” come to doubt the 
reality of prayer? Shall we be astonished if those we 
have taught that God is but a voice, an unknown and 
unknowable something, a force pervading nature, begin 
to doubt the existence of the Almighty? Shall we be 
utterly amazed when we have glorified negation and 
doubted the possibility of arriving at anything like 
definite truth, that those who have caught our spirit 
shall become, if possible, a little more negative 
than ourselves? Is it wise to hang between pre- 
mise and conclusion, like a shivering lad that 
wants to bathe, yet fears to take the plunge? I 
have long felt that many of this school of Uni- 
tarianism. are not true to their fundamental prin- 
ciples—they draw back where logical consistency calls 
upon them to advance, they fear to go on and they hesi- 
tate to retire; they are undecided; their faith becomes 
enervated; it is no longer a +master passion, it 
has degenerated into a spirit of criticism. Do 
you wonder then, that knowing all this, I have been 
led to examine the cause, of which it is the effect? 
I now come to consider the principles of those who 
are Theists by conviction and more or less Christian in 
spirit. They, like the Agnostics, reject the doctrine of 
the infallibility, and consequently the absolute authority 
of scripture. They are a law unto themselves. The 
Rey. Dr. James Martineau is the recognised head of 
this section of the church. It would be an impertinence 
in me to say one word in praise of him, for he is known 
to all theologians as a man of splendid powers, and it 
would be generally admitted that in him there is a rare 
combination of fine scholarship, keen critical acumen, 


and the deepest reverence for sacred things. I gladly | who preach and teach serious errors. I cannot pretend 
acknowledge my indebtedness to him. His ‘‘en- | to be what I am not, and seem to believe what I donot 


deavours after the Christian life” have appealed to meas 
few books could, A beautiful spirit breathes through it. 
The fatherly character of God; the unrivalled teaching, 
the ‘marvellous self-sacrifice, the glorious example of 
Christ; the truth of immortality; the obligations of 
duty—that man must do the right at whatever cost— 
are set forth with remarkable clearness, illustrated 
with imagery, and enforced with magnificent argu- 
mentative power. But although all this is true there 
has been for some time past a growing, a deepening 


believe. I suppose, therefore, I must stand still and 
i pei eee better state of things shall ee a 
will only say that a knowledge of the state of things 
described in that letter led me to ask if aoe oe 
oe what about the tee produces — 

od grant the writer a speedy deliverance out of present 
darkness into the light and life of the Christian faitk 
Perhaps no better illustration could be 
barrenness and impotency of Unitarian rincip 
that which is furnished by the history of the cong 
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of which I now cease to be minister—the last of a line 
of ministers that have preached in this town for some- 
thing like 200 years. The cdngregation worshipping in 
Chapel Lane Chapel is the oldest Nonconformist con- 
gregation in Bradford, and one of the oldest in York- 
shire. The first chapel was built in 1688; the second 
in 1718; and the present building was opened for public 
worship about ten years ago. It is still the only 
Unitarian church in Bradford. I have asked myself the 
question, I have asked myself the question over and 
over again, what is the reason that it is to-day the only 
Unitarian church, that with the growth of this great 
town it has not grown, that while other churches have 
multiplied it has shown no sign of need for further 
accommodation? Just think of this: the congregation 
was organised and the first church built fully thirty-five 
years before John Wesley was born, and the second 
church even was erected whilst he was yet a school boy; 
and then think of the fruitfulness of the one great move- 
ment in the souls won to Christ, won to God, in sinners 
saved; and of the barrenness of the other. I have 
asked myself further, what would have been the moral 
and spiritual condition of this town if it had been left 
to the moral and spiritual power of this very free 
church? I need hardly tell you what answers I have 
given to these questions, I need hardly tell you what 
weight considerations suggested by these questions have 
had upon my mind. These facts, with others that I have 
referred to, and more that I shall mention, and still 
more that I could mention if time permitted, have, thank 
God, brought me to the feet of my Saviour. Side by 
side with the deepecing sense of the impdtency of Unitarian 
principles, there has, as I have said, been growing up 
in my mind a consciousness of the saving power of 
historical Christianity. JI am ata loss where to begin, 
or what to say, on a subject so vast as that which now 
epens to the view. I could occupy hours in bringing 
before you the evidences that have had weight with 
me—that have compelled me to the belief that the 
Bible is the very word of God, a revelation of His 
will, an absolute authority on all matters on which it 
speaks; it would take me hours to tell how an ever- 
deepening sense of the need of an atonement was 
succeeded by the conviction that such an atonement 
had been made, and how can I briefly indicate how the 
blessed truth of the Incarnation mastered my traditional 
objections, and won the consent of my heart? I will 
touch upon these three subjects in turn. A word now 
about the Bible. There never was a time when I could 
not take up the language of Milton, and say, ‘* There 
are no songs comparable to the songs of Zion, no 
orations equal to those of the prophets, and no politics 
like those which the Scriptures teach,” but whilst 
saying this I thought at one time that the Bible was 
not, as a whole, the word of God. TI had not then felt 
what has since been borne inuponmymind withirresistible 
power, that if we, to use the language of Goethe, 
“< Tear out of the New Testament faith in the veracity 
of Christ as to the fact of the supernatural, there is not 
enough left to build faith on in regard to any other 
particular.” I doubted the supernatural, and_ still 
rejoiced in the moral and spiritual teaching of the 
Bible. I had difficulties about the miracles, but bowed 
in deepest reverence before the majestic figure of Christ, 
the central figure of history. I never, however, com- 
mitted the folly of placing the Bible side by side, as 
though they could be in any sense on a level, with the 
other great religious books of the world. Some of you 
may recollect that in Chapel Lane schoolroom, two or 
three years ago, at the annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion, I, when a brother minister suggested that the 
other books should occasionally be read instead of the 
Bible in our pulpit services, protested against it. From 
that day to this I have felt more and more impressed 
by its spiritual power, its unique glory, its unrivalled 
majesty of utterance, until at length, through a number 
of considerations that are set forth with remarkable 
clearness and enforced with conspicuous and convincing 
power by Butler, Paley, Blunt, Rogers, and a whole 
host of Christian apologists, I was led to the conclusion, 
and it was a matter of rejoicing when I came to it, that 
‘all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” I feel, my 
friends, some difficulty in approaching the awful truth 
of the Incarnation. But I must say one word or two 
upon it. I recollect as distinctly as though it were 
to-night the first time when the thought rushed in upon 
my mind that if men were to be saved the Incarnation 
was a necessity. The idea came into conflict with all 
my previous convictions ; it was not to be resisted ; it 
occurred to me again and again. I had been reading 
Dr. Newman’s ** Apologia,” and I came to that passage 
-—in his ‘‘ general answer to Mr. Kingsley,” in which, 
after dwelling upon the presence of sin in the world, he 
urged that that fact was sufficient to explain the necessity 
of an infallible Church. I got up from reading that 
book a firm believer in the doctrine of original sin, of 
the truth of which doctrine I am as sure as I am of my 
own existence. I did not feel compelled to say with 
Dr. Newman, here is sin, therefore the necessity of an 
infallible Church ; but I did feel that here is sin, and 
re God in his goodness would be likely in some 
Way to interpose to save men from its effects. I came 
to a fresh study of the Bible with more than interest 
excited, with a kind of tremulous wonder as to whether 
t had been wrong in my previous interpretation, and 
whether therefore I was on the threshold of a new 
tevelation—new to me but thank God old to Christen- 
dom. The pages seemed to live with fresh glory. I 
Christ appropriating every attribute of the God- 
d;I ae that “ He thought it not 
rey 1 Ahadlape’ yy t God;” my intellect sanctioned, 
my heart responded to the Lord’s claim, ‘I and my 
Father are one;” I felt that those that had seen Christ 
° e . 


had seen the Father, for He is ‘‘over all God blessed 
for ever.” As I feel I must not detain you longer I will 
say but one word on the Atonement. I shall have 
other opportunities I hope of bringing that saving, 
transfiguring truth home to the hearts and consciences 
of many. As in the case of the Inspiration of the 
Scripture, as in the case of the Incarnation, so I felt the 
necessity of an atonement before I was convinced of or 
experienced the fact of the atonement. The whole of 
the doctrines won the assent of my intellect before they 
won the consent of my whole nature. I felt the truth, 
the saving power of the atonement, a few days before I 
mentioned the fact to any but one or two dear friends. 
The first time I proclaimed the doctrine was when I 
took the hand and looked in the eyes of that poor man 
who now lies ill in the infirmary—you know the facts of 
his case, how ina terrible hour he took his wife’s and 
attempted his own life—and I then felt that I could do 
no other. I felt at once that the gospel that I had long 
preached was no gospel for such a case as his. What 
could wash that red hand clean? What could give 
peace to the troubled soul? What power was sufficient 
to lift off the heavy burden? What would reconcile him 
to his God? Ah! dear friends, in the presence of a 
conscience thoroughly aroused, I asked myself these 
questions; and then I talked to the sin-stricked, heart- 
broken man of God’s love, of the suffering of Christ for 
him, and assured him that if he took the road by the red 
hill of Calvary he would come to the perfect peace. 
God be praised there is healing for every bruised spirit, 
and salvation for all who earnestly seek it. But one 
word in conclusion. I gladly acknowledge many kind- 
nesses from many friends in that church that I am 
leaving. I shall never forget the kindly help, the 
friendly counsel that I received from-some good friends 
when first I determined to prepare for the work of the 
ministry. I know that I am separating from some who 
are as anxious for the truth of God to prevail as any one 
can be. God grant that they may be led into all truth! 
I hope I haye said no word that may cause them pain. 
They have been as much troubled at some of the facts 
that I have mentioned as I have been myself. I will 
only say to them now that fidelity to ay principle will 
not give peace, only fidelity to the Truth. I pray that 
in God’s own good time they and you, each one and all 
of us, may be brought to a saving knowledge of Christ, 
and that thus we may all at last come to know what is 
meant by-that ‘‘ Peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing,” and ‘‘ which the world can neither give nor 
take away.” 
> — 


EASTERN. UNITARIAN MISSION. 


THE annual meetings of this Association were 


held at Norwich last week. On Sunday, the 2oth 


inst., the Rev. Andrew Chalmers preached the 
sermon in the Octagon Chapel, after which a 
collection was made for the Mission fund. On 
Monday subscribers and friends, to the number 
of seventy, dined together, and the business meet- 
ing followed. Mr. JAMES FREEMAN, the president 
of the Mission, occupied the chair. In a few 
well-chosen remarks he reviewed the work of the 
year, and welcomed the delegates. The report 
was then read by the secretary (Mr. A. P. Allen), 
and the financial statement by the treasurer 
(Mr. G. A. Stevens.) The Rev. A. Chalmers was 
thanked for his very able sermons, and in his 
reply spoke of the work at Cambridge. 

The Rev. H. W. PERRIS, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, regretted that the absorbing 
nature of his duties in the city of Norwich left 
him very little time or strength for propagandist 
effort. He hoped to have opportunities of becom- 
ing better acquainted with his co-religionists in 
other Eastern towns. After warmly greeting the 
Rey. T. L. Marshall, Mr. Perris referred to the 
peculiar difficulty of the Cambridge enterprise, 
and hoped that the youthful cause might flourish. 
despite the enervating influence of the climate, 
The Rev. A. PEATON, of Yarmouth, thought that 
it would be well if the London Association took 
charge of Chelmsford, and if the efforts of the 
mission were put forth at more northern centres. 
Mr. WOOLNOUGH spoke of the work going on in 
Norwich. The Rev. A. POPE reported progress 
at Chelmsford, and an earnest plea for continued 
aid was urged by Mr. MADDOX. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year followed. Samuel 
Courtauld, Esq. (who, though in feeble health, 
has manifested a lively and practical interest in 
the work at Chelmsford), was nominated presi- 
dent; Messrs. Allen and Stevens retain the 
responsible duties of Secretary and Treasurer. 

A public meeting was held in the evening (sub- 
sequent to the tea) in the Girls’ School-room, 
Calvert-street, and was well attended. The chair 
was taken by Mr. J. FREEMAN, and amongst 
those present were the Revs. T. L. Marshall, 
H. W. Perris, A. Chalmers, J. Trist, A. Pope, 
B. Gisbey, and Messrs. J. W. Dowson, G. A. 
Stevens, A. P. Allen, J. Mottram, A. Mottram, 
H. Snowdon, C. F. Stevens, R. W. Ladell, 
— Green, D. C. Betts, A. Kent, W. H. Stevens, 
— Woodrow, C. Cannell, — Blazeby, H. J. Booty, 
— Priest, S. C. Sothern, P. D. Freeman, F, Wool- 
nough, J. Lincoln, W. Lake, and many others, 
including friends from Yarmouth, Lynn, and Diss. 
_ The CHAIRMAN having opencd the proceedings, 
called upon 

The Rev. T. L. MARSHALL (who attended as 


the deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association) to address the meeting, 
He said that the various branch associations were 
regarded with maternal solicitude by the parent 
society, which gladly assisted those that were 
weak, in the hope that at no very distant day they 
would run alone and return something of the 
beneficent care they had received. He expressed 
his great gratification in now visiting Norwich for 
the first time, for from his earliest youth, when a 
boy at the famous Latin School at Boston, U.S., 
he had read of the celebrities of Norwich and 
Norfolk, and later in life had enjoyed the friend- 
ship.and paternal regard of former ministers of 
the Octagon Chapel; and, he added, that he 
regarded Mr. Perris as the worthy successor of a 
long line of ministers who had adorned the 
Octagon pulpit. He then went on to say that the 
feature of this association, and of the Liberal 
movement generally, which peculiarly attracted 
his own sympathy, was not its dogmatic, nor 
controversial, but rather its positive, religious, 
and constructive character. He was one of those 
who cared very much more for building up and 
for edifying than for destroying. The best way 
of rooting out error was by preaching truth rather 
than by attacking it in a controversial way; by 
proclaiming their deepest religious convictions, 
and not merely by going out of their way to assail 
the religious convictions of others; by substituting 
in the place of error those positive truths by which 
men’s minds and souls may live. ‘The operations 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
were directed to the spread of Liberal Christianity 
and the building of churches in all the important 
towns in different parts of the country; not asa 
sort of defiance to the orthodox churches, but as 
spiritual homes for Unitarian families, and for the 
Freethinkers in the best sense of the word, to be 
found in many towns where no chapels exist, and 
where they have no spiritual houses in which 
religious and Christian life may be nourished and. 
grow strong. Their distinctive mission in these; 
days was religious, and not merely theological or 
controversial, though, of course, theology and 


| controversy had their place, and their fathers, by- 


such means, did good work in preparing the 
ground. Their work was not merely negative and 
destructive; it was eminently a Christian work. 
In these days it was important that in their small 
body they should lay stress upon the absolute 
necessity and Christian duty of being at unity 
amongst themselves: They all knew that there 
were various shades of opinion amongst them—as, 
there must and would always be. Some would 
lay stress upon the dogmatic, sectarian, and 
denominational aspect of Unitarianism; others. 
upon its more liberal and positive aspects. ‘There 
was a tendency on the part of some to lay stress 
upon those few points upon which they differed ” 
rather than upon those many points upon which 
they were thoroughly at one. If some of their 
friends disliked the name “ Unitarian,” and pre- 
ferred the name of “Liberal Christians,” or “Free 
Christians,” or any other broad name, why should: 
others insist upon their retaining the narrower 
name? If some preferred the more spiritual and 
less doctrinal aspect of the faith, why should 
others charge them with unfaithfulness to the 
truth? Let them give each other credit for perfect 
sincerity in their preferences, and resolve above 
all things, whatever may be the small and petty 
differences which existed amongst themselves, to 
keep together, and avoid every temptation to split 
off into little fractions or sections. The main 
object of the Association was, while ignoring all 
their various little differences, to strengthen, as 
far as possible, the smaller churches, and bring 
the living influence of the larger churches to bear 
upon them, by fostering aid in the time of need, 
to become strong and self-supporting. The 
Association also sent out in different parts of the 
country missionaries of energy and _ ability. 
Another object was to circulate the rich religious 
literature they possessed. In addition to bringing 
churches and missions at home into brotherly 
unity and fellowship, the Association had more 
especially of late years been extending its ground 
and entering into fraternal relations and fellowship 
with churches founded upon the free and open 
principle upon the Continent and America. Some 
of these churches, though-not taking the name of 
Unitarian, held precisely the same _ position, 
diffused the same Liberal views, and entered, 
through their representatives (some of whom were 
the foremost scholars in Europe), into close rela- 
tions with the Central Association. One result 
of this part of the society’s meetings was the 
formation of the closest friendship with men on 
the Continent, who would have known little or 
nothing of English Unitarians, and would have 
remained entirely ignorant of the work they were 
doing had it not been for this Association. In 
France, Germany, and Holland had this good 
work been going on. An Association with so 
many objects, which, notwithstanding its small 
income, had been carrying out those obiects with 
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unwearied patience, and with no small measure 
of success, during the last fifty years or more; an 
Association which had formed itself into a central 
bond of union for the free churches of this country 
without assuming anything like authority, and 
without presuming to represent any but those who | 
asked or chose to be represented by it; an asso- 
ciation which scattered missionaries through the | 
thriving towns of the country, and endeavoured 
to raise congregations in such places as Chelms- 
ford and Ipswich, and to strengthen the older | 
churches; an Association which diffused a rich 
religious and spiritual literature—was surely 
deserving of their confidence and pecuniary 
support whenever they were able to give it. He 
further reminded them that this Association had 
brought the Unitarians of England into closer 
contact with one of the oldest and most interesting 
of the Protestant churches on the Continent (the 
oldest Unitarian church in the world), that of 
Transylvania, which dated from the earliest days 
of the Reformation—was older even than the 
English Church; and had sent—and was now 
sending—some of its distinguished young men to 
be educated at our College, who had afterwards 
gone back to their own country, carrying with 
them the deepest interest for the work in England, 
and becoming professors and scholars, introducing 
the highest results of German and English culture 
into that long-neglected and, at one time, oppressed 
and almost benighted country. In conclusion, he 
remarked that the parent Association was always 
willing to help a society like that in East Anglia, 
when it showed signs of life, and where there was 
work to be done. He hoped, therefore, that its 
members would put their hands rather deeper 


into their pockets than many of them had yet 
done, for they might be assured the parent Asso- 
ciation would give them far more than they 
would probably give it for some years to come. 

Mr.-J. W. DOWSON followed in a few earnest 
words, in which he expressed his unflinching 
adhesion to the principles of Unitarianism, holding 
the same views as he did fifty years ago, though 
perhaps, he had of late years a little more exalted 
the spiritual side of their religious life. 

The Rev. A. CHALMERS (of Cambridge) was 
the next speaker. The subject of his address was 
“ Liberal Christianity in its Foreign Relations.” 
He said that the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association had relations with no fewer than six 
different countries on the Continent. It main- 
tained friendly intercourse with the Liberal Pro- 
testants of France ; with a’small group of earnest. 
spiritual-minded men in Italy, who had received 
help from the Association; with the Swiss national 
church, which was now so extremely Liberal ; 
with the numerous warm-hearted friends in 
Germany; with Transylvania, though the Church 
there could scarcely be called a foreign church ; 
and last but not least, with their Dutch brethren. 
Mr. Chalmers then in a very pleasing manner 
gave an interesting account of his travels through 
most of the countries mentioned, which he had 
visited as delegate from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, giving a description of the 
religious life of the people, and the warm recep- 
tion accorded to him on all sides ; and expressed 
an opinion that the time was-not far distant when 
the Protestant Church of Germany would be as 
Liberal as Unitarians could desire. 

The chair was then taken by Mr. A. P. ALLEN. 

The Rev. H. W. PERRIS, whose subject was 
“ Liberal Christianity viewed as a Home Fellow- 
ship,” said they were led the more to consider 
their Liberal Christianity in its inward aspect—its 
home aspect—by the fact that the great and con- 
stant reproach levelled against them as Liberal 
Christians was, that their force was of a centrifugal 
kind ; and a word of warning would not be out of 
place, lest they should forget that their testimony 
vould be of very little real use unless they could 
develope in their congregations an amount of 
spiritual home-life. If they would allow him to 
say so, there was still something to be learned in 
his own congregation—and others too, he dared 
say—with regard to the extent to which it is 
possible to forget position in life, political differ- 
ences, differences of education, differences of 
dress, differences that had sprung up by family 
feuds and family leanings, and by ordinary move- 
ments of social life, which tended to divide rather 
than to unite. He looked forward to the time 
when there should be no member of his congrega- 
tion who would not, whenever he met any other 
member of the same congregation, recognise that 
member in a frank and brotherly—or, it might be, 
sisterly way; and, besides this formal recognition, 
there should be a real substantial interest taken 
in one another's welfare, and at least an attempt 
made to forget everything else in comparison with 
the one great thing which Christ left as a principle 
behind him, and as an example for others to 
follow—a close brotherly relationship, and an: 
assurance that in the sight of God all their lesser 
differences vanished into the thinnest of thin air. 
_ 2% grew upon him, as he saw more and more of 


the working of these free churches, that the inner- 
most secret of a religious life was the attainment 
of a state of mind and heart which enabled one 
even in the very act of differing from another who 


| belonged perhaps to an alien fellowship, to recog- 


nise to the last grain the real moral grit that was 
in that other. To keep down religious irritability, 
while abiding faithful to the truth apprehended, 
was more and more incumbent on them. Some 
touching remarks followed concerning divided 
families. and the peculiar trial arising from dis- 
crepancy of judgment between parents and 
children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters. 
Mr. Perris concluded by declaring emphatically 
that there could be no true service of God which 
did not take the form of service to man. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Revs. 
A. Pope (Chelmsford), B. Gisbey (Lynn), and J. 
Trist (Diss). Several members of the Octagon 
choir and congregation contributed at intervals 
selections of vocal and instrumental music, which 
added much to the pleasure given to all present 
by the proceedings. 
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So many sounds that jar and jangle 
Discordant in life’s room ; 

So many threads that fast entangle 
In life’s stupendous loom. 

So many hands that seem to beckon 
The frosty wild across ; 

So many points from which to reckon 
Our chance of gain or loss. 

So many creeds: such diverse altars, 
Each lit with tapers dim, 

That, drawing near, the faint pray’r falters, 
And dies the rising hymn. 

Until distracted—we confess it, 
Our souls despair of peace: 

God! show us wisdom—who possess it— 
And let our searchings cease. 


We live unanswer’d, though we languish 

As thirsty flow’rs at eve, 

Whose petals for their looks of anguish 

No drop from Heav’n receive. 

And who are wise? The herd that, smiling, 

Touch chords with cheerful hands, 

And trip them by, the time beguiling 

While run life’s heavy sands ? 

‘* Laugh, dance while we may, 
Be joyous to day, 

To-morrow ! who cares for to-morrow ? 
The present is ours, 

Come, gather her flow’rs, 

And a truce to all thinking and sorrow ! 
Oh, blithely we sing, 

Life’s merry bells ring, 

Her garlands hang soft o’er our faces ! 
O’er valleys and hills, 

Come, dance to the rills, 

Where the sunshine the leaves shadow chases! 
To-morrow, we greet thee, 
To-morrow, we’ll meet thee, 

Good morrow, we hail thee a treasure ! 
The foolish are sad, 

The wise are the glad, 
Step we now to a right tuneful measure 
Or, they who shelter’d in green valleys 
Too lax to venture aught, 
Shrug lazy shoulders at the sallies 

Of bold, ascending thought ? 

Their cloaks hang smooth and closely round them, 

Their lanterns calmly gleam; 

No fathom line descends to sound them, 

Or stir them from their dream. 

“< The vales may be dreary, 

And cold be the night, 
But terrible, surely, 
The turmoil of fight ! 
Our lanterns burn dimly, 
But sure is the spark— 
Whilst yonder the battle 
Is wag’d in the dark ! 
Oh, wrap your cloaks warmly, 
Away from the throng, 
They press to a conflict 
That’s weary and long. 
And back in the evening 
Their steps will they bend, 
Dust-cover’d and baffled, 
Afraid for the end, 
Whilst, under the hedges, 
And safe from all fear, 
« We tend to our lamps, till 
The daylight appear.” 
Or we, who, after long devising, 
Dare lift above our head 
Some torch, whose blaze through gloom arising, 

Dear rays of hope shall shed ? 

We, peradventure, feed its flaming 

With fuel not from Heav’n, 

And strain our throats, a blessing claiming, 

Where blessings are not given. 

We, peradventure, miss our bearing, 

And clasp an error tight, 

Like misled soldiers, who with daring 

In wars quite needless fight. 

But as God lives, He judges fairly! 

And loves He not the brave 

Who strike for justice—seeking rarely 
Their single souls to save? 
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BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


WE would again invite the notice of our readers in and 
around Manchester to the meetings of this Union. The 
first of the present season is to be held, as an advertise- 
ment shows, in the Memorial Hall, on Tuesday evening 
next, when the Rey. Charles Wicksteed will read a 
paper—‘‘An Attempt to Define the Actual Historic 
Attitude of the Roman Catholic Church towards the 
Translation and Circulation of the Scriptures.” In 
urging our friends to greet Mr. Wicksteed with a large 
attendance, we would remind them that there is no 
society or gathering in Manchester which offers the 
same opportunities for friendly intercourse and free 
discussion as the Beard Memorial Union. It occupies, 
indeed, very much the same place as the Liberal Social 
Union in London. It is open to all, laymen as well as 
ministers, ladies as well as gentlemen. Membership is 
constituted by the payment of half-a-crown per annum, 
but all visitors are heartily welcomed. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 
TROWBRIDGE: CONIGRE CHAPEL. 


On Wednesday evening, October 23rd, the congregation 
met to commemorate the 218th anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the church. The well-appointed schoolroom 
bore so many evidences of the taste and judgment of 
the late revered pastor that it needed nothing to keep 
the people in remembrance of him. The simple dates, 
1660 and 1878, worked in scarlet on a white ground, 
over the clock, served as a silent mentor to link past 
and present, and show the rapid flight of time. The 
cordial greeting of more than 200 persons was sufficient 
welcome to the newly-appointed pastor, the Rev. J. 
Felstead. At seven o'clock a public meeting was held 
in the chapel, when ihe attendance was again large, 
notwithstanding the driving storms that prevailed*during 
the earlier part of the evening. The hymn ‘‘ Stand up 
and bless the Lord,” having been sung, the Rev. W. 
Robinson. of Crewkerne, offered prayer, after which 
the choir, under the direction of Mr. John Millington, 
organist, sang the anthem, ‘‘Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” 

The Rev. JouN FreLsTeap then said he was very 
glad to meet them on this occasion, which was the first 
gathering of this kind, and he hoped it would in every 
respect be a very pleasant one to them all. As he 
understood it, they were come there to-night to com- 
memorate three especial things, first, the founding of 
this church and congregation; secondly, the pastorate 
of one who will always, as long as life shall last, occupy 
a place in the hearts of everyone belonging to this 
church—a pastorate that endured for fifty years; and 
thirdly, the re-building of the chapel. At this anni- 
versary meeting he should like to join with them all in 
doing reverence to the kindness and worthiness which 
were represented in their late pastor. That beautiful 
chapel told them he was worthy of honour, and he built 
it. That congregation told them he was worthy of 
honour, and he built the congregation. Those things 
made it very difficult for those who came after him, for 
they could never feel towards his successor exactly as 
they felt towards him. He prayed God to aid him to 
carry on the great and honourable work which had been 
carried on for so many years by Mr. Martin. 

The Rev. H. AusTIN, of Cirencester, then addressed 
the meeting, as did Mr. Burcuer, of Bristol, in a 
happy speech. He said he always thought of Trow- 
bridge with a great deal of interest. Speaking of trade 
he said our foreign trade was gone, and would not come 
back again. E 
the home trade, by seeking to avoid reckless, wicked 
expenditure, which is bringing misery and wretchedness 
on our country, and by which one-fourth of the working 
men’s earnings was squandered. 

Mr. FELSTEAD said he fully sympathised with the 
last remark of the speaker, and mentioned the fact that 
140 millions were squandered in this way in strong 
drink, which was worse than madness. 

The Rev. W. Rosinson next addressed the meeting, 
as did the Rev. J. W. Smi7ru, of Ringwood, a native of 
Trowbridge, and spoke with emotion of his recollections 
of this place and of their late revered pastor, as this was 
the first opportunity he had had of doing so since the 
death of Mr. Martin. This was their 218th anniversary, 
and he was overwhelmed with the thought that he had 
known this church and congregation almost one-fourth 
ot that time. The longer their present minister remained 
here, the more he would see he was gaining the place 
in the hearts of his people that was occupied by their 
former pastor. ¢ 

Mr. Gro. COLEMAN then said a few words, and then 
ahymn having been sung, and the Benediction pr 
nounced, the proceedings terminated. 
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THORNLEY, supported by the Rev. H. E, Dowson, and 
Mr. Jesse Pilcher, of Manchester. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly expressed the pleasure he 
had, as treasurer of the day school, in witnessing its 
growing prosperity. 

The Rey. H. E. Dowson then delivered the prizes,: 
and pleasantly alluded to the arduous although agreeable 
nature of the task he and Mr. Pilcher had undertaken— 
a task they in former years had thought too lengthy for 
one night, yet which was yearly increasing. He then 
gave a number of statistics showing the growth of the 
school in the last eight years, the Government grant 
having risen from £79. 7s. Id. to £243. 7s. 6d. The 
attendance had been exceedingly good; out of a possible 
number of 475, seventy scholars had attended over 400 
times, and of these 26 had attended 440 and ten 540 
times. He also read a tabulated statement of the results 
of the Manchester District Sunday School Association 
examinations, from which it appeared that of 89 scholars 
who presented themselves in the various subjects, 80 
passed, 15 with honours. The school accommodation 
had now become too small, but he was happy to inform 
the audience that there were certain ladies present who 
had promised to build them larger premises. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Mr. JEssE PILCHER delivered the certificates given 
by the Association, and said now they might fairly 
claim to have solved the problem of examinations. 
The opposition arose from that terrible hobgoblin, the 
mischievous distinction between secular and religious 
instruction—a distinction which’was now broken down, 
and they might look forward to a day when any sub- 
ject which the teacher had at heart might be deemed 
religious. (Hear, hear.) 

The prizes won by the scholars would fill a whole 
column of our paper. 


SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ON Monday evening September the gth the annual 
meeting of the members of the Unitarian Church was 
held at the Temperance Hall, Pitt-street. There was 
a large attendance of ladies and gentleman as the con- 
cluding portion of the business of the meeting was to 
be devoted to welcoming their new pastor, the Rev. J. 
H. Smith, who had been selected by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Society in England as being highly 
fitted for the duties of minister of the Sydney congrega- 
tion. Mr. Biddell was voted to the chair. Mr. Eames, 
the secretary, read the annual report, from which it 
would appear that the Unitarians have good reason to 
feel hopeful of success in the future. The report touched 
upon the several difficulties that had attended the efforts 
of the many friends who. had assisted sedulously in 
resuscitating the church, and concluded in a warm 
appeal to all lovers of Unitartanism and free religious 
thought, to come forward and lend their aid. The 
report, on being put to the meeting, was carried unani- 
mously. The treasurer, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Shaw, 
on behalf of trustees and building committee of the new 
church, read their reports, which were satisfactory, ‘and 
were adopted. On the motion of Mr. Turner, seconded 
‘by Mr. Freeman, a substitution of a new rule regarding 
membership, defining their position and privileges, was 
carried unanimously. On the motion of Mr. Braham, 
seconded by Mr. Lea, the following were appointed 
office-bearers of the Church for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. J. MacDonnell; treasurer, Mr. Turner; 
secretary, Mr. Eames; librarian, Mr. D. Jones; chapel 
wardens, Messrs. Davies and Joyner, which, on being 

' put to the meeting, was carried On the motion of Mr. 
ielikin, seconded by Mr. Birch, and carried, the 
following were appointed to. serve on the committee for 
the ensuing year: Messrs, Freeman, Biddell, Whitley, 
Loudon, Service, Lea, Mahoney, and Miss Davis. . This 
terminated the business portion of the meeting. 

A short interval was then devoted to some choice 

music, which was highly appreciated. 
WELCOME TO THE NEW MINISTER. 
The CHAIRMAN then delivered an address of welcome 
* to the new Minister. ; 

The Rey. J. H. SmirH responded to the welcome 
which had been given him as minister of the Unitarian 
congregation of Sydney, and went on to speak of the 
causes which had induced him to come to the colony. 
He considered New South Wales to be the most 

' promising of our colonial possessions, as a seat of free- 
dom, as the course of a new and strong life, wherein 
nothing that had not sound sense and reason on its side 
could hope to attain to a vigorous growth. There time- 
honoured errors would hardly be able to find a congenial 
honie, where everything had to be begun de ovo, where 
Test and Corporation Acts had never been known, and 
and the somniferous wings of a State Church never been 
spread. Out in the wilds of Australia he knew men 
had to grapple with the hard facts of nature and of life 
(than which no better training can be given to any 

ple), unburdened, but also unassisted, by those 

‘established and conventional aids which all persons 
seize upon in an old and conservative country like 

England. Whatever means of art and refinement they 

ossessed in Sydney he knew had been wrenched by 
d labour out of the soil and climate of this sunny and 
boundless continent. From these causes, and 

imself of cosmopolitian sympathies, he had come 
to preach and teach, and, he humbly trusted 
the virtues of a free religion. owever 

ople were, they needed a religion. A 

that is a religion in which all that 

, and man’s duty towards Him, is 

once and for ever revealed and 
the pages of a book called the 

t could not be maintained in 

day.. ‘The great Spirit of Life 

I : and every fresh dis- 

covery of science was a new revelation, The religion 


to exercise 
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of to-day would be the superstition of to morrow. It 
was necessary to adjust the fingers of our theological 
dials to the spirit of the times. But Agnosticism and 
Nihilism would not satisfy. As savants adopted what 
seemed to be best hypotheses in matters imperfectly 
known, so theologians must adopt the best theories 
of nature and God, and hold them firmly until verified 
or disproved. That was a clever saying of an eminent 
man that, ‘‘If there were no God, it would be necessary 
to invent one.” It was a great mistake, however, to 
hedge about our religion with narrow definitions, and 
enforce shibboleths as crucial tests of the truth.  Reli- 
gious relations partook of the nature of the infinite. Yet 
they had positive convictions respecting an eternal 
intelligence, the love ahd service of man, reverence for 
the best teachers, and natural retribution. The speaker 
concluded with some practical observations on their new 
church, urging the friends of religious freedom to see 
that they were not saddled in their first endeavours with 
a heavy debt. 

At the close of Mr. Smith’s reply, which was fre- 
quently applauded, and listened to with marked 
attention, a further interval was devoted to vocal and 
instrumental music; after which it was notified that a 
suitable room for holding divine service had been 
secured at the new Temperance Hall, pending the 
completion of the church in Liverpool-street, which, it 
is expected, will be completed by January next. The 
meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and the ladies and gentlemen who had so kindly 
volunteered their musical services during the evening. 
Several new members enrolled themselves at the close 
of the meeting. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they wowed 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are con- 
felled to cut them down. 

MINISTERIAL RESIGNATION.—The ' Rev, 
Rylett has resigned the pulpit at Reading. 

BELFAST, MOUNTPOTTINGER.—The first meeting of 
the session of the Mutual Improvement Association was 
held in the reading room on Wednesday evening, 
October 16th, when a lecture was delivered by the Rev. 
D. Thompson, on ‘‘Gleanings from the Poets.” Mr, 
S. M‘Millar presided, and the room was well filled. In 
his opening remarks Mr. Thompson referred to the 
fact that twenty years ago there was only one mutual 
improvement society connected with their churches in 
Belfast, that of York-street, and now the example then 
set had been followed by all their churches in town. 
He spoke of the advantages and pleasures to be found 
from a love of literature, and recommended young 
people to learn and commit to memory choice selections 
of poetry. He then read a number of pieces from 
favourite poets, and also an original poem by a member 
of the Society. A vote of thanks was passed by 
acclamation. 

DEVONPORT.—The Rev. Alfred Hood, of Devonport, 
has been obliged to seek restoration of his health at 
Davos-am-Platz. His congregation has given him 
three months’ leave, and we are gratified to find that his 
friends at Devonport, Plymouth, Bristol, and other 
places have shown their regard for him by filling a 
purse for him before he left England on Saturday last. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—The new book of Hymns, Chants, 
Anthems,” edited by Mr. Page Hopps, has been adopted 
for the use of the congregation here, and will be intro- 
duced onfthe first Sunday in January. 

Huiui.—Last Sunday evening, October 27th, a 
musical vesper service was held in Bowlalley Lane 
Chapel, Hull. Sir J. Goss’ ‘‘O taste and see;” Hayden’s 
“Tn native worth,” ‘‘ On Thee each living soul;” Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Lord how long;” Weber’s ‘‘He is blessed;” 
and Clark Whitfield’s ‘‘Behold how good and joyful,” 
were well sung by the choir, The voluntaries by the 
organist were very good, and the opening and closing 
hymns were sung heartily by the very large congrega- 
tion. A short address was given by the Minister, the 
Rev. J. M. Dixon, on ‘‘ Music as a Devotional and 
Harmonising Influence.” A Jiberal collection was taken 
for the medical charities of the town. 

Lonpon: KENTISH TowN.—The soirée inaugurating 
the second session of this institute took place on Tuesday 
evening, October 15th, in the Camden Lecture Hall, 
Camden Town. About 150 persons were present. The 
Rey. P. W. Clayden presided, and in opening the 
meeting expressed the pleasure he felt at seeing such a 
large number present. He hoped that the institute 
might shortly have a room in connection with the church 
to meet in, as strenuous efforts were being made to raise 
a fund for building a school room; already a small 
amount had been subscribed for the purpose. He then 
called upon the secretary to give a short account of the 
proceedings of the society during the past session. The 
secretary staied that during the session 87 members had 
joined. The number of young people who had joined 
had been small, but there were hopes of an amendment 
in that respect during the present session. The society 
had been financially successful, the accounts showing a 
small balance in hand which had been duly placed to 
the credit of the Sunday School Building Fund. The 
programme for the session had comprised eleven meetings 
for papers, discussions, &c., two soirées, three lectures, 
and two concerts. Many objects of interest were kindly 
exhibited during the evening by members and ladies and 
gentlemen of the congregation, and music, &c., was 

iven at intervals by Madame Suter, Mrs. Hind, Miss 

uter, Miss Elkington, Mr. Jerson, Mr. Wurtzburg, and 
‘Mr. Serrell. Mr. F. Allen also read a humourous paper. 
The meeting, a thoroughly social one, was closed with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, and to the ladies and 
gentlemen who had assisted to add to the enjoyment of 
the evening. 


Harold 


Union” was held on Thursday evening week at the 
rooms connected with the Great Meeting. Tea was 
served in one of the schoolrooms; after which the 
company, numbering about 200, adjourned to the 
Lecture Hall, which, with the help of small tables, 
books, pictures, and flowers, had a very homelike 
appearance. The chair was taken by the president, 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps, who delivered an address on 
**Social Union considered as a Fine Art,” in the course 
of which he explained that the Union was established 
‘*for the purpose of promoting the intellectual improve- 
mentvand social fellowship of its members.” Its object 
was to bring kindred spirits together, and to make life 
go more pleasantly with some. They invited both sexes 
on equal terms, and did not believe that ‘* woman’s 
sphere is bounded on the north by her husband; on the 
south by her baby; on the east by her mother-in-law; 
and on the west by her maiden aunt.” Webster’s 
definition of the ‘‘Fine Arts” was, “‘the arts that 
depend chiefly on the labours of the mind or imagina- 
tion, and whose object is pleasure.” To that they 
ought to add—and the production of objects of intel- 
lectual beauty. The Fine Arts involve three things: 
A perception of the beautiful and the harmonious; an 
aiming at the production of the beautiful and the har- 
monious; and delight.in ideals. Social Union includes 
all these. The highest forms of the beautiful and the 
harmonious are so as the result of combinations. So 
with society and the social idea. All exclusions, and 
isolations, and selfishnesses are essentially barbaric and 
inartistic. Social Union, then, may be considered as a 
Fine Art, inasmuch as it supposes a perception of human 
beauty and of a harmonious state of society. It includes 
also the production as well as the perception of beauty 
and harmony. It is creative, as it aims at elevating and 
including all, in a harmonious and renovated state of 
society. It also delights in ideals. It works in the 
same. way that the great Arts of Music, Painting, and 
Sculpture work, in ever aspiring towards cherished 
dreams of perfection. All this involves a spirit of 
benevolence, true courtesy, a spirit of hopefulness, and 
thoroughness. Success would be attained if they acted 
in the spirit of the late Bishop of Winchester’s' witty 
saying, who, when asked to define the way of salvation, 
said, ‘‘Take the first turning to the right, and go 
straight on.” During the evening a musical entertain- 
ment of considerable excellence was given, under the 
direction of Mr. Wykes and Mr. Rowlett. 


SouTHAMPTON.—The Hant?’s Independent contains a 
paragraph signed “I. C. U.,” in which the serviceS6f 
our minister are thus highly spoken of :—Liberal minded 
and reverent seekersaftertruthin Southampton, I am told, 
are confidently looking forward to find their cause much 
strengthened and themselves built wp by the ministrations, 
at the Church of the Saviour, of the Rev. D. Amos, 
formerly a Congregational minister at King’sLynn. Mr. 
Amos, who is in the vigour of life, has already, since his. 
acceptance of the pastorate of the church, imparted 
much activity to its different agencies, whilst his broad 
and liberal views in the pulpit have attracted larger con- 
gregations than have been seen at the Church for many 
years. Mr. Amos hasjust concluded a series of morning 
sermons on ‘‘ Primitive Christianity,” which I am. told 
has given great satisfaction to the members of the Church, 
who deserve every encouragement for their attachment 
to the cause through many months’ absence of a minister; 
whilst in his evening discourses he has touched upon 
some of the principal questions affecting our times with 
a broadness of theological view and an earnestness of 
purpose and sympathy that have attracted to his ministry 
many who are seeking after the Infinite and Eternal if 
haply they may find Him apart from the narrownesses 
of the doxies and isms of the age. 

Srockport. — The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday Jast to large congregations by the 
Rev. Eli Fay. The collections realised £33. 13. 04d. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The fourth lecture in connection 
with the Philosophical and Musical Society was de- 
livered on Thursday evening by Mr. Stafford Maccrom 
in the Kell Memorial Schools. There was a large 
attendance, the chair being taken by the Rey. D. 
Amos. The lecturer prefaced his subject by stating 
that phrenology was simply a discourse upon the 
phenomena of our mental life, an attempt to explain the 
wonderful evolution of intelligence through and by 
means of a material brain; reverently, but truthfully, he 
hoped, he was now to explain its structure, and the laws 
which governed it, its divisions and sub-divisions; to 
trace it through its youth, maturity, and decay, as the 
temporary home of an immortal spirit, and the sublime 
handiwork of God. Phrenology had experienced fierce 
opposition, but notwithstanding the shortcomings of its 
champions, ‘and the tremendous assaults of iis foes, it 
had outlived all, and was to-day prepared to hold its 
own. A logical definition both of spirit and matter 
may be demanded, but the fact was no finite mind could 
frame a sufficient definition. The phenomena were indis- 
putable. The brain is subject, as are all other organs, 
to the law of organisation, viz., that different functions 
are never performed by the same organ. The lecturer 
affirmed in the most solemn manner, that for his 
most valuable knowledge on this subject he was 
indebted to spiritualistic sources, the result of which had 
been to demonstrate to him the existance of mental 
organs, whose aim could only point to Ged, Man was 
therefore a religious animal, and in answer to those who 
questioned the wisdom of such researches, he boldly 
affirmed that it would teach them to develop and 
mature the splendid gift of intelligence to raise inferiority 
to'a better type, it being for to-day and for all time. A 
lively discussion followed, strong exception being taken 
to the points advanced by the lecturer, and the pro 
ceedings closed with the usual votes of thanks, 

SoutH Sure_ps: Unity CuurcH.—On Wednesday, 
the 23rd inst, a lecture was delivered by the Rev. R. C. 
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Smith, on ‘*William Lovett” in connection with the 
Mutual Improvement Society. The attendance was 
good and the Jecture was listened to with great attention. 
On Sunday a Harvest Festival took place at the church 
and the church was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
The services were conducted by the Rev. R. Cowley 
Smith, in the morning, on ‘‘Pure Religion,” in the 
evening, on ‘‘ Florence Nightingale.” Anthems werealso 
sung by the choir. In the afternoon Mr. Smith con- 
ducted a children’s service, each scholar bringing some 
flowers or fruit to add to the collection. At the evening 
service the Church was well filled by a most attentive 
and appreciative congregation.—On Monday evening a 
lecture was delivered by the Rev. R. C. Smith in the 
Church, on ‘‘ Unitarian Christanity,” at which there was 
again a good attendance. Mr. T. Hornby presided. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the ladies and to lecturer. 
J. Kirkley Esq, secretary to the Shields Infirmary, 
(who is a member of the Established Church) was also 
present, and moved a vote of thanks to the Committee 
of the Church for their efforts to do something for the 
Infirmary by the Harvest Festival. The fruit and flowers 
were sent on Tuesday to the Infirmary. The Collections 
amounted to £6. Its. 2d., against £41. 19s. 6d. last 


Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Tnuitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publicatzoz. No letter should be more 
than half a column. 


The report from Heywood and other matter must stand 
over till next week. 


[ADvT.] 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, WHITCHURCH. 


To the Editors.—Will you allow me to make one 
more appeal to your readers on behalf ofthe work here ? 
I hope it may be the last. We have still a debt of 
£140 on our church. This includes the cost of a fine 
harmonium, and all the internal fittings. of the church, 


: If possible, we wish to clear the debt off entirely by 


December 31st, and are prepared to do our own share 
towards achieving this desirable result. We shall havea 
bazaar and tea meeting towards the middle of December, 
and I venture to ask help in the way of work from our 
lady friends, and of cash contributions from those 
gentlemen who may feel any interest in our work, and 
who have not before contributed. Towards the: £140 
we have about £47 promised already, including, 
amongst other sums, £10 from Mr. R, Y. Fletcher, 
Whitchurch; £10 from Mr. John Gresty, Whitchurch; 


. £5 from Sir J. C. Lawrence,”"Bart.;° £5 from W. 


discover her were in vain. 


Rathbone, Esq., M.P.; and £5 from Ed. Caddick, 
sq. Pounds, shillings, or pence will be gladly 
received by the undersigned, 
W. CAREY WALTERS, 
56, Bargates, Minister of the Church. 
Whitchurch, Salop. 


PEARSALL’S SCHOOLS. 


To the Lditors.—Perhaps your Kidderminster corre- 
spondent will write to correct Kearsall into Pearsall. 
The Grammar School, founded by Mr. Pearsall, had 
the Rev. W. Blake as its first master, and the late Dr. 
Lant Carpenter and his sister among its first scholars. 
The Rey. W. Mountford, the ‘author of ‘‘Euthanary,” 
and other excellent works, ‘received his elementary 
education there. The late Dr. Philip Pearsall Car- 
penter was given his second name from respect to the 
founder of this school, who was an enlightened and 
benevolent man—even more enlightened than I ‘was 
aware of, if, as I must infer, he’ authorised his trustees, 
in case his school should seem no longer needed, to 
apply the foundation to some othér purpose, such as a 
libraxy.——Faithfully yours, R. L. CARPENTER. 

Bridport, Oct. 28th, 13878. 


PLEADING FOR CHRISTIAN HELP. 


To the Editors.—Wiil you kindly grant me a little 
space in your columns to narrate an incident that may 
call the attention of your readers to one of the most 
truly Christian institutions in London? 


Nearly five months ago a young girl of about eighteen, 
with whom we had had to do in our,Sunday school, left 
her home in disgrace, and for four months all efforts to 
A week ago, however, the 
parents received a letter from a police constable, inform- 
ing them of their daughter’s whereabouts. We then 
found that our worst fears were, realised, for sadly 
indeed had she gone-astray. What was now to be 
done with her ? 
the mother was out so much at work that the girl could 
not have the necessary supervision. In this dilemma 


‘we remembered having read an article in the Jnguirer 


some months back upon Mrs. Hampson’s Home, and it 
deing quite near, we thought we might go and take 
counsel with this lady. Those who know the anxiety 
of such times will Yéalise how intense was the relief to 
find in Mrs. Hampson the most kindly adviser and 
ready helper that one. could possibly desire. Being 
entire strangers, we felt some hesitation in asking her 
help but there was no need; at the first knowledge of 
the sorrowful tale her hearty co-operation was secured, 
and within 30 hours after our visit the girl had been 


, fetched up from the country and placed in the Home. 


Such was our introduction to an institution formed to 
reclaim. and care for those who have stumbled and 


It would not do to take her home, for | 
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fallen in the battle of life. During the two years and a 
half that it has been in existence fifty girls have been 
taken in, wisely and lovingly treated, and as far as we 
can tell, thoroughly reinstated in a yirtuous life. There is 
no slurring over of their sin, but at the same time they 
are encouraged with the hope that they may live down 
the past by striving in the future to lead a pure and 
holy life, and are bidden to have faith that not one of 
God’s children is beyond the reach of His forgivenness. 

Such a home, conducted as it is by a lady who is at 
one with us in religious belief, surely merits our heartiest 
support. And yet it isnot so! The list of subscribers 
is terribly inadequate to so good a cause. There is 
room in the house for fifteen girls, but money is wanting 
to maintain them, for although they are not kept idle, 
still their earnings are not enough to cover expenses. 
Then there are more rooms wanting (for another 
infirmary, and nurseries); these, too, are waiting for 
funds. The workers are ready, but the lack of money 
keeps back the useful work. Can we not do something 
to change this? Should we not count it as one of our 
dearest privileges to help to save those who are lost and 
to bid our weaker sisters ‘Go and sin no more?” 

My last week’s experience is one that may, and 
indeed will probably be repeated by all who have to do 
with young people of the working classes, and therefore 
I feel that no apology is needed for thus pleading a 
cause which brings to a practical issue those Christian 
principles which in theory we admire so much. 

I am afraid I have already passed the proper limit 
of a letter, and therefore will only add that any further 
particulars may be easily obtained by writing to Mrs. 
Hampson, 20,,Compton Terrace, Islington, London, N., 
to whom, or to Mr. W. Shaen, 8, Bedford Row, 
London, treasurer, it is earnestly hoped, many con- 
tributions may be sent. MARIAN PRITCHARD. 

October 28th. 1878. 


COMING WEEK. 


BURY.—Bank Street CuHapet,—Reopening of organ, and 
annual sermons by Rey. C. C. Coe, at 11 and 6 30. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—On Sunday next, anniversary sermons, by 
Rev. John Thomas, B.A., morning at ro 45, evening at 6 30. 

HULL.-—-On Sunday evening, lecture by the Rev. J. M. Dixon, 
on ‘‘ Unitarian Struggles’” - 

LONDON: Sramrorp-sTREET.—On Sunday, annual sermons, 
at 11 and 6 30, by the Rey. Dr. Laird Collier. 

LONDON.—Lecture by the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., on 
‘*Religion for to-day,” on Wednesday, in the Luxemburg Hall. 
On Thursday, at the Town Hall, Hammersmith. On Friday, 
at the Rosemary Branch Assembly Rooms, Southampton-street, 
Peckham. 

MANCHESTER: Memoria Hatt.—On Tuesday, Beard 
Memorial Union meeting, when the Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., 
will read a paper. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-stREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday, at 
6 30, lecture by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., on ‘‘ Reason 
and Revelation not opposed.”—On Wednesday evening, a 
mission service, at 7 30, in which the Rev, Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., and Dr. Sadler will take part. 

MANCHESTER: Upper Brook-sTREET.—On Sunday evening 
an autumn thanksgiving vesper service. 

MONTON.—On Sunday, the Rey. Jas. Harwood, B.A., will 
commence his ministry. On Thursday, at 5, Welcome meeting. 

PENDLETON.—On Friday evening, at 8, a lecture by the Rev. 
John Page Hopps, on “An Appeal to Jesus Christ against 
Belief in Eternal Punishment.” 

PLATT CHAPEL.—On Sunday, the first of a series of lectures 
on ‘‘ Reasonable Worship,” will be delivered by the Rev. Cha’. 
T. Poynting, B.A, at 6 30. 


Hirth. 


CLIFF.—On the 27th ult., at Old Frodingham, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, the wife of Philip Arthur Cliff, of a son. 


HMlarriages. 
BRADSHAW—BARLOW. — On the 23rd October, at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Chowbent, by the Rev. M. C. Frankland, 
assisted by the Rey. C. C. Coe, of Bolton, Jonas J. Bradshaw, 
of Bolton, to Hannah, youngest daughter of the late John 
Barlow, of Chowbent. No cards. 
WATSON—KIDD.— On the 22nd ult., at Edina House, Milngavie, 
_ near Glasgow, by the Rey. Robt. Bell, M.A., Henry Chamberlain 
Watson to Jessie Burgess, only daughter of Archibald Kidd, 


Esq. 
Deaths. 


COLTMAN.— On the 21st ult., at Stourbridge, in the 88th ‘year 
of her age, Ann, eldest and only surviving daughter of the late 
Mr. George Coltman. 

HOLLAND.—0n the 30th ult., at Bowdon, Alice, eldest daughter 
of Francis W. Holland, aged 27 years, 

KNIGHT.—On the 4th ult., William Millward, and on the 21st 
ult., Frank Lea, twin sons of the Rev. George Knight, of 
Sheffield. 
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HE PROPHETS AND THEIR INTER- 
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APERS for the TIMES on RELIGION, 
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S IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP GOD? 
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*.* Mr. Wright's own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 

25 BOOKS For 12s. 6d. 

If ordered in one: parcel of 25 copies and’ upwards, ‘Evenin” 

News," for schools and teachers, 6d, each.—For this order write 

direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 


for nine stamps. 
Y LE CES 
ANNUAL VOLUME FOR 1878. : 
F Pullbbeday the Sunday School Association, 37; Norfolk-street, 
trand, W.C. < Seeie ys 


— 
Nearly ready. Illustrated. Cloth gist, 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 
D A M A VvY:R £ 


» 
Ww. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
Author of ‘* Daisy Root,” “ Rosy's Three Homes,” &c. 


Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. s. 


“A the Associa- 
. G. Vance 


Now ready. Price 1s. 6d. Numerously illustrated, 
Onn aaa 


y 


Now ready, for November, Numerously illustrated. 
G Dat 
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‘ 
Contents: My Wee Lambie—Ida Mayhew—Nothing good shall 
perish—John Chinaman at work—A message—A dead hawk and 
a live one—The adventures; of Whe and_Frisky—P of 
Ronen ihe generous cloud—Be kind, boys—Littie ack Frost— 
Puzzle Bag. KS <yg <a! 
‘The Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street,Strand, W.C. 


GECOND HAND BOOKS.—The following 
Works for cash (carriage not included) e had from 
Mr. JOHN PHiLLIPS, 20, Cannon-street, 3 
Theological Translation Fund Library, 15 
Kuenen on the Pentateuch, r vol., 1s. Fr 
‘The Worship of Baalim in Israel (Db iP 2 ks 
The Fourth Gospel (J. J. Tayler), 1 v 
Le Live do job (UE, Resatiee vie! 
e Livre ob (E. Renan), x vol. 
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Post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. JoHN PuIL.tPs, 20, 
Cannon-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 

~ communications should be addressed. 


eben Lae AYR TeA-N-'P-O CK ET 
ALMANAC, 1879. 

CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent 

at once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon-st., Manchester. 


ENDLETON.—The SOIREE in connection 
with the Mutual Improvement Society is POSTPONED. 
J. RYDINGS, Hon. Sec. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—WEEK EVENING LECTURES.—Each 
Lecture to begin at Eight o’clock. 

Friday evening, Nov. 8th, The Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS 
“on “An Appeal to Jesus Christ against Belief in Eternal 
Punishment.” 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 13th, The Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS on “ Religious Sects in England—the Church of 
‘Humanity.” . 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 20th, Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, 
B.A., on ‘‘ The Bible—the Idol of the Protestant—the butt of the 
Rationalist—and the object of Discriminating Reverence to the 
Christian.” 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 27th, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
‘on ‘‘ The Holy Catholic Church.” 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 4th, Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
On ‘‘ Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 11th, Rev. WILLIAM BINNS on 
** Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained.” 

All Seats Free. The Offertory. 


LOWERY FIELD CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Next Sunday there will be TWO SPECIAL SERMONS, 

‘for the Church Funds, by the Rev. G. H. VANCE, B.D. After- 
noon at 2 45, and evening at 6 30. 


| ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES will be delivered under 
‘the auspices of the above Society as follows :— 
' Atthe Luxemburg Hall, Dalston (opposite the railway station), 
on the following Wednesday evenings :— 
October 23rd, 1878, ‘‘What has Unitarian Christianity done for 
~~ rere By the Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, of 
iverpool. 
October 30th, ‘‘The Religious Value of the Unitarian Faith.” 
By the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Leicester. 
November 6th, ‘‘ Religion for to-day.” By the Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A., of Nottingham. 
November 13th, ‘The Catholicity of Unitarianism.” By the 
Rey. A. WORTHINGTON, B.A., of Mansfield. 
On Thursday evenings, October 24th and 31st, November 7th 
and 4th, they will be delivered at the Town Hall, Hammersmith. 
On Friday evenings, October 25th, November rst, 8th, and 
sth, yy sake be delivered at the Rosemary Branch Assembly 
Rooms, Southampton-street, Peckham. 
To commence at eight o'clock. 


ESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The AUTUMNAL MEETING of the Society will be held at 
“Taunton on Thursday, November r4th, 1878.' 

A Preliminary RELIGIOUS SERVICE will take place at 
Mary-street Chapel, on Hsia sag Recher November 13th, at 
7 30 Pay the Devotional Service being conducted by the Rev. 
A. N. BLATCHFORD, B.A., of Bristol, and a Sermon delivered 
by the Rev. H. IERSON, M.A., of London, at the conclusion of 

_which there will be an observance of the Lord’s Supper Service, 
when the Address will be given by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, 
B.A., of Bath. 
ee ates, Noventber r4th, there will be Divine Service at 
t Chapel, at 1x 30a.m.j when the Rev. J. H. FEL- 
.D, of Trowbridge, will introduce the service, and the 
ION will be preached by the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
Nottingham; after which a Collection will be made in 


-aid a 7. of the Society. 

The E ESS MEETING will be held in the Cha 
conclusion of the Morning Service. and a COLLATION will be 
athe | the Victoria Rooms, at two o'clock, under the presi- 

of Mr. Councillor GOODLAND. 
__ TEA will be pro ded at the Victoria Rooms, at half-past five 
after which a P UBLIC MEETING will be held at the 
n air will ee by ope dc few 
supporte the ministers 
on fom the “Britth aad Fore 
+ ts for the Collation, rs. 6d.; and for 


ie te ; * Sa * 
__. Ministers and other friends intending to be present will oblige 
" by communicating with the Rev. John Birks as early as possible. 


1 at the 
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TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN’ FREE 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT 

will preach, morning and eveuing. Offertory. All Seats Free. 
On Monday evening the ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL 
SOIREE. Teaat6 30: ninepenceeach. Friends cordially invited. 


OUVGE Sai Ee Mel Sisit OLN NL BD EN 
STREET.—The Rey. F. H. JONES, B.A., of Oldham, 
will preach the Day and Sunday School ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS on Sunday, November roth, at 10 45 and 6 30. 
Monday, November irth, at 6 30, CONGREGATIONAL 
TEA PARTY. Tickets, Ninepence each. 


OWER MOSLEY STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL SERMONS in 
CROSS STREET CHAPEL, in support of these Schools, will 
be preached on Sunday, Noy. 1oth, by the Rey. RICHARD 
PILCHER, B.A., of Warrington. Morning service at half-past 
ten; evening service at half-past six. A Collection will be made 
at the close of each service. 


RDWICK.—SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL 
Sunday, November 17th. Morning, 10 30, Mr. JOHN 
HEYS will preach. Afternoon, at2, JOHN DENDY, Jun., Esq., 
will preside at the Recital. Evening, 6 30, Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A., will preach. Collections. 


Vi ANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held in the Ardwick School- 
room, Whitfield-street, Hyde Road, on Sunday afternoon, the 
17th November, when Mr. HARRY RAWSON will read a paper. 
Subject: ‘The three R’s still Indispensable in Sunday-school 
Instruction.” Tea at 4: fourpence each. Chairman, Rev. J. T. 
MARRIOTT, president. Friends are invited. 

24, Shakspeare-street, WM. H. MELLOR, 

Ardwick. Hon. Sec. 


LACKPOOL.—It has been decided to have a 

CHRISTMAS TREE at Blackpool. Contributions will 

be very thankfully received from friends in inland towns who take 

an interest in the progress of the FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

at the above place.—Money or articles may be sent to Mrs. Helm, 
Abingdon-street, or Mrs, Camm, 39, Queen-street. 


OB ale AGN LE SeNiee Wa CH AtP Ee 


The Building Committee earnestly appeal for further Sub- 
scriptions, to enable them to complete the building, protect the 
graveyard, and procure an organ. To accomplish this, they will 
require about £300. 

This appeal is urgently presented by Halliwell Thomas, Newton 
Heath, minister; Harry Rawson, 89, Market-street, Manchester, 
trustee ; Luke Pollitt, London House, Newton Heath, treasurer ; 
John F. Allen, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Patting, secretary, by 
whom further subscriptions will be advertised. 

The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following gifts and 
donations :— 


: 4s. d. 
James Etchells, Chester (2nd subscription) ........ 4 0 0 
Hugh Deany NewlonwWieath.. cee eciciecsccnas cidteslss 2.2.0 
Walter Dean; Newton Heath .......00.5...00500. 2 2 0 
John Dean; Newton’ Heath o..00c.0. of0c0s.cleeees 8212 0 
DirieGhighess. Miles’ Platting, (cist ccieo cieiee oe cmeaale 200 


GITUATION WANTED, by a Young MAN 


(aged 21), as Postal and Telegraph CLERK, or Improver 
in Ironmongery or Boot Warehouse, or in some other capacity : 
excellent references: would prefer where a Unitarian Church is 
established.—W. H. Mc.Ewen, Maesycwmmer, Cardiff. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady, 


well educated, and a good musician, with some years’ 
experience in teaching, wishes for an Engagement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool.—For address, apply to Messrs. Ellerbeck 
Brothers, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as HOUSE- 
KEEPER or COMPANION, by the daughter of a pro- 
fessional man: thoroughly domesticated: no objection to children: 
‘ood Shr obig ae ae a L. M., 4, Pembroke-street, St. Paul's, 
ristol, 


VJANTED IMMEDIATELY, a Steady and 

Industrious TINMAN, who is used to the work of an 
ironmonger’s shop.—Send all particulars to J. H. MORLEY, 
Ironmonger, Hereford. 


UPERIOR AMERICAN ORGAN TO BE 
SOLD, cheap, with 12 stops, two manuals and pedals, by 
Mason and Hamlin.—Address E, Hlevadd Office, Manchester. 


ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 


who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas,—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road,, next Free Christian 
Church. Half-term commences November 4th. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Matriculation, Pre- 
liminary, Local Examinations, &c.—Rev. G. C. PAGE, 
B.A., LL.D., Fallowfield, Manchester. 


AROLD VILLA SCHOOL, HORSHAM. 
The Rey. T. W. Scott has VACANCIES for a Few Addi- 
tional PUPILS.—Terms on application. 


OUNT!: VERNON. HIGH. .SCHOOL, 
NOt Teal NG AM’. 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly Pears Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 
Lyre of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the Progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. bape 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. ; : 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 
ROOK HOUSE, KNU TSFORD.—BOARD- 


ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 

24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Mr. 
R. STEWART, 13, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


Just published, gopp., neat wrapper, Ninepence, — 
ITY LIFE: SEVEN LECTURES on Business, 
Politics, Society, Recreation, Culture, Music, The Drama— 
delivered in the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, by Henry Woods 
Perris.—Johnson and Rawson, or (post-free) from the author. 


New Publication. 
HE PROPHETS AND THEIR INTER- 
PRETERS. By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. Price 6d. 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London. 


Just Published, Pee Is. 
S IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP GOD? 


The only authorised and verbatim report of two nights’ debate 
at Nottingham between the Rev. R. A. Armstrong and Charles 
Bradlaugh, with a Preface by the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

Freethought Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter-street, 
London, E.C. 4 


NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, rs. 2d. 
tame bee leN, GES)  mekei UeiVieb eri: 
A Drama for Home Representation. By A. M. Y. 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, Gower-street, W-.C., publishers to 
London University College. 


Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—24o0. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 


BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
oF Worsuip. With additional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 1s. 
R. JAMES MARTINEAU. IDEAL SUB- 
STITUTES FOR GOD CONSIDERED, in an Opening 
Lecture delivered October 30, 1878, at Manchester New College, 
London, g3rd Session, by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., 
Principal of the College. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 

London : and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


ce VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS”? 

And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price od. 

Publishers: S. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., London. 

*,* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 
25 BOOKS For ias. 6d. ‘ 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, ‘‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. 
G Ne eee 


Ss 
Ae ANNUAL VOLUME FOR 1878. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. Price 1s. 6d. Numerously illustrated. 


Nearly ready. Illustrated. Cloth git, 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 
ATHY oe? CH (RS Wir. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
Author of ‘‘ Daisy Root,” ‘ Rosy’s Three Homes,” &c. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, for November, Numerously illustrated. 


Y O NGG De Awa Yin Sc. 
Contents: My Wee Lambie—Ida Mayhew—Nothing good shall 
perish—John Chinaman at work—A message—A dead hawk and 


a live one—The adventures of Whaly and _Frisky—Pearls of 
thought—The generous cloud—Be kind, boys—Little Jack Frost— 
Puzzle Bag. : 

‘Phe Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


i bp MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS. 
THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30, FIVE PER CENT 


INTEREST ON LOANS. : ; , 
Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 


PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. — 
PSE ERA MEIN GS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borpers, Decorations, Gop Moutpincs, PainTERS' 
VARNISHES, &c., &e. 
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Nov. 8, 1878. 


~ DOING AND SAYING. 


In the Exeter Diocese £100,000 has this 
year been raised for church purposes. 

At the Winchester Diocesan Conference, 
the Bishop said he would give #100 to any one 
who would prove from the Bible that God meant 
to eternally damn the heathen—a doctrine 
which many of them were taught in their 
childhood. 

Mr. FDonald Currie, who has been chosen 
as the Liberal candidate for the representation 
of Perthshire at next general election, in ad- 
dressing a meeting of Liberal electors at 
Abyth, said that he would prefer a union 
of Presbyterian bodies to disestablishment, 
and counselled Dissenters to take up a 
conciliatory attitude towards the Church. 
Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., addressed a 
meeting of electors at Nairn last week. With 
regard to diséstablishment, he said that while a 
member of the Church of Scotland, if the people 
wanted to have the Church disestablished, he 
would bow to their feeling. 

The Rev. E. E. Jenkins, secretary of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, at the recent 
Conference on Foreign Missions, said that 
Christianity had not as yet effected an inroad 
upon the fanaticism of the Mohammedan race. 
As Mohammed built up his work by the sword 
it would doubtless perish by the sword. 
Throughout India numbers of Moslems were 
losing their faith in Islamism, but the fear of 
persecution kept them from embracing Christ- 
lanity. Hindooism was losing its hold upon 
the rising generation, and was slowly becoming 
arelic. The progress of thought was occasioning 
an unrest among the masses, and the Theists 
of the Brahmo Somaj had been preparing the 
way of the Lord. 


The fact of history being so strongly con- 
demnatory of Ultramontanism, it is the 7éle of 
its advocates now to throw discredit upon all 
historical results. _‘‘ History,” says an unblush- 
ing scribe in the Weekly Regester, “tells fibs 
with impunity, and its readers have to pay for 
its mendacity. It is because writers will not 
inquire of those who can teach them (to wit, 
the Jesuitically-trained priests of the Papal 
Church) what are the truths about which they 
but conjecture, that poor ‘posterity’ has to feed 
upon inferences;” and he declares it to be 
“happy for all Christians that ‘the Church’ is 
above fhistory.” Only those who are prepared 
to abnegate common sense at the bidding of 
authority can be expected to yield submission 
to such a dictum. 

The London correspondent of the Western 
JVews, remarking on the refusal of Mr. Jolley, of 
Birkenhead, to permit a parishioner to partake of 
the communion who insisted on making certain 
genuflections when receiving it, says: One can 
scarcely understand the frame of mind which 
would lead a man temporarily to introduce the 
the element of disunion into such a ceremony; 
but Mr. Jolley should» see what the London 
clergy have to undergo, especially at the hands 
of the ladies. I watched a tall clergyman giving 
the chalice toa lady the other day. She had 
prostrated herself on the ground, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty he could reach her at 
all. When he did, she refused to take the cup 
into her hands, and he could only administer it 
to her at the imminent risk of spilling the 
contents. Can anybody really mistake this 
eccentricity for devotion? ; 

Mr. E. S. Robinson, one of the Noncon- 
formist ‘Town Councillors of Bristol, presiding 
at the anniversary of a United Methodist Free 
Church, mentioned that he belonged to a con- 
gregation, near the Downs, situate in a district 
in which there were not many poor. Some of 
his fellow members, being anxious to be em- 
ployed in Sunday-school teaching, looked round 
for the darkest, the most benighted and least 
instructed spot, where there was most need of 
work. This they found under the shadow of 
the cathedral, and there they established a 
Sunday school with 200 scholars—children for 
whom the eleven preachers and more than 
thirty cathedral officials had taken no care. 
Mr. Robinson expressed the hope that the time 
would come when the pulpit of that cathedral 


would be no longer closed against such teachers 
as Newman Hall, C. H. Spurgeon, and the 
minister who preaches before the Queen at 
Balmoral. 

The Jesuits had a mission in Madagascar in 
the seventeenth century, but no results were 
left. The Protestant mission has had 16 years 
of planting time—1823 to 1837, twenty-five 
years of persecution, 1837 to 1862, and since 
then the harvest. In the first period the 
Scriptures were translated and education was 
promoted and the Gospel preached,—with what 
result is proved. The evidences of national 
elevation are now abundant in the clothing of 
the people, in marriage customs, and in com- 
merce. There was not a European house of 
business in 1863, now there are many. . Poly- 
gamy is extinct and divorce greatly diminished. 
Cruel laws have been abolished. Death punish- 
ment for trivial offences, with the selling of 
wives and children of criminals as slaves, have 
ceased. The law by which deserters were 
burned has been abolished. The practices of 
war have been immensely ameliorated. Such 
are the undoubted results of the triumph of 
religion. 

It is computed, says the Rev. -T. P. Hughes, 
representative of the Church Missionary Society 
at Peshawur, that 170 millions of the human 
race profess the religion of Mohammed. In 
Europe Mohammedanism has been declining 
for centuries. On the other hand, Islamism is 
spreading in Africa and India; but while it has 
gained in numerical strength during the past 
few years, it has lost and is losing its vital power. 
Downright infidelity is widespread among the 
professed followers of the prophet. Mohammed 
over-legislated, and it is impossible now for 
Moslems to be tied hand and foot by laws 
which suited Arabia 1,200 years ago. The 
whole Turkish Empire is practically closed 
against missionary effort among Mohammedans, 
and this is a country which owes its very 
existence to British money and British blood. 
Mohammedanism is spreading in Africa because 
there the natives are ready to embrace any 
religion which they regard as preferable to their 
own miserable superstitions; and if Islam 
becomes a great power in that land, it will be 
because Christians refuse to enter the open 


door. 
oy 


CONVERSIONS TO AND FROM 
UNITARIANISM. 


[A SERMON preached at Strangeways on Sunday 
morning, Nov. 3, by Rev. J. TOWLE MARRIOTT. | 


‘* Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.”— 
Gal, v. 1. 


Most of you, my friends, have often read or 
heard about the incoming of converts to the 
Unitarian faith from the ranks of Orthodoxy. 
This is a picture we have seen a good deal of, and 
which has ceased to move us with surprise when 
we come across newly-made copies of it. We 
think it a perfectly natural transition. Some of 
us have trodden in the way of it ourselves, and 
we know how simple and necessary a change it 
was from the evangelical dogmatisms to the large 
and holy trusts of the heart. Hence we are 
always expecting new accessions to our Church, 
and very practically do we work out the feeling 
in some respects. We do not create and support 
a sufficient number of colleges and training insti- 
tutions to supply the needs of our ministry, because 
we know so well that orthodoxy itself has got a 
fair number of our future ministers in training. 
Let them alone and they will come to us in the 
right time; and come to us, if not equipped with 
all the fulness of insight and scholarship which 
distinguishes the best bred sons of Unitarian soil, 
yet possessed of a special training of their own, 
and perhaps peculiarly fitted to comprehend that 
deep eternal bond which, surely as the Lord our 
God is one Lord, holds in one mystic unity all the 
religions of men. After pointing out the danger 
of high birthright of any sort, and illustrating this 
by a reference to the hereditary possession of 
large wealth which often hides from men the 
real uses and sacredness of money, the preacher 
proceeded: Similarly it may happen, plainly does 
happen sometimes, that the religious faith that 
comes down upon us from its having been our 
fathers’ before us, may incline us to [form very 
superficial notions about religion, its first real, 
divine message in our hearts and lives. Especially 
does this indictment stand against us, I think, 
when Unitarian Christianity is put into the witness 
box and made to speak. Its plain and simple 
beauty, its vital meanings, are often greatly lost 


sight of by its own heirs and heiresses; its union 
of good will with all earnest doctrine, not under- 
stood and little ‘cared for. We may point out how 
the tide runs in this direction; we may take credit 
to our religion that it wins over to itself a large 
number of believers from other churches; but for 
goodness’ sake do not accept that for the main 
proof of our superiority offaith and Church! Why 
should we go proving from the action of others, 
and those for the time being strangers, that we 
possess better creeds, and a better doctrine of 
humanity? Glorious as our faith is, in the fodt- 
marks it has left upon the past, and in its great 
affirmations to-day, the reason of its existence in 
us should be, its helpful personal power, its sweet- 
ness in the living heart. The proof that it is 
divine lies in the question—“ Does it help and 
bless, or does it not?” And I repeat that those 
who are born to it, and led up to it from their 
infancy, despite their advantage in some respects, 
are peculiarly liable to take a shallow view, and 
form a lukewarm sort of acceptance of Unitarian 
or any other Christianity. 

Now it does occasionally happen that one goes 
from Unitarianism into the system from which so 
many are coming over tous. I believe, indeed, 
that this happens less cccasionally than we might 
suppose, only it is unostentatiously effected, and 
our eyes not always being wide open, we omit to 
take a note of it; but occasionally it happens in a 
conspicuous instance and with a loud noise. A 
blue light is burned, some imitation of thunder 
sounds, and with a bitter and tragic denunciation 
of those he leaves behind, the actor takes his last 
departure from the stage. When it occurs in this 
way we begin to think; we see, at any rate, that 
the rule of being converted hither has. its excep- 
tions; and that some men go, if many come. 
Perhaps the discordant note is struck only to 
deepen the harmony which it for the moment 
suspends, And that will be so if we pause and 
ask ourselves where the defect is, and wherein 
does this faith and form that we have held with 
such composure of spirit, fail to speak helpfully to 
those who once received it gladly and transmitted 
it, for comfort, to their brethren; what is the 
cause when they go from us instead of coming 
here? 

Having said so much and eased my conscience, 
my friends, I feel the more free to speak about 
what we find this week occupying a good deal of 
space in the columns of our denominational organs. 
A son of the soil, a‘ minister amongst us, whose 
father was also a minister amongst us, has seceded, 
and intends to enter upon holy orders in the 
Church of England. He has been led, in the 
providence of God, to see the truth of the principles 
of Evangelical Christianity. Now I would always 
follow such a procedure with deep respect, 
convinced as I am that, as a rule, it springs 
from a part of human nature the most 
solemn, and sacredly belonging to the inner- 
most recesses of the Spirit where God alone 
can share the life of His child) Nor am 
I wishful to deny this altogether in the case 
just now forced upon our attention. But the 
person who is distinguished by taking this 
unusual course has himself spoken out so fully 
and strongly, has expressed his thoughts and 
feelings about his change with such confidence, 
and discoursed upon our follies with such a com- 
plete absence of reserve, that one is bound to 
look at things and to ask whether the speaker was 
not grossly self-deceived, both as to his past 
religion and surroundings, and as to his future 
career. The first thing brought heavily against 
us is that we talk about our being free while we 
are not: we are fettered by the common opinion ; 
and, under a veil, we have our dogmas, like the 
rest of them; and the speaker, further on, said he 
was not going to lose any of his freedom in the 
English Church. Well, in regard to freedom, of 
course we can only deal with it comparatively. 
Absolute freedom, we know, is impossible in any 
human fellowship. Some common basis must 
hold men together, or they fall into mere individual 
particles, like a rope of sand. For simple con- 
fessions of faith and life in common, which may 
make the bond visible to us at once, I have always — 
pleaded as a wholesome safeguard ; and I willingly 
believe that some of us have mistaken free 
for an end instead of only the mea 
But how can I believe that, in | 
ministry of open trust for one wh 
round about with no less than 39 


and with one of the subtlest metaphysical cre: 
that were ever penned, there is no forfeiting of 
that natural independence which surely is dear to 


every self-respecting mind? Practically, 
because the administration there is so 
may be found a freer atmosphere 
but that can only be so after one has 
received the assurance from his new 1 
his own heart, that the creeds an 
their office, and are warranted not t 
We are next told that we are nc 
that we do not touch the hearts 
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others do. “I preached, I lectured, I went here 
and there with this modern Gospel. People came, 
they listened, they went away again—many of 
them came no more. I could not understand it 
then; I think I understand it now.” ‘That is no 
disgrace to a man; but is it, on the other hand, 
the proof that he is wrong in his religious ideas? 
I said awhile ago that the real proof of the beauty 
of our faith, and of the exalted character of our 
church, does not lie in people coming over to us, 
but in our own spiritual blessings which come in 
to sanctify our lives from the hand of God. On 
the same principle, I say, a religion is not con- 
demned because its adherents are few, and people 
who come to look at us in curiosity pass! by on 
the other side. If every cause had been deserted 
because it did not thrive, and grow, and bring 
forth immediate fruits under the hands that served 
it, where would now have been those grand but, 
slow conquests that have silently, and in steps of 
long patience and holy toil, enriched the world ? 
If success were the sole test of true prosperity, 
and only they whose work appeared in large 
returns which men could see were to be crowned 
with life to come, I question reverently whether 
the souls which I love the best, and cherish as 
my guiding souls, would not mostly have to go 
down into the pit! . From another point of view, 
indeed, this Christianity itself (whether Unitarian 
or not) is an unpopular thing, and does not reach 
the masses—as our friend will again find out when 
he comes to the other end of his new spell of 
patience and work. Does he remember that his 
own words, but leading to the diametrically 
opposite conclusion, might well have been applied 
to the Christ whose disciple he still claims to be? 
“I preached, I lectured, I went here and there 
with his modern Gospel. People came, they 
listened, they went away again—many of them 
came no more.” But the Christ remained—/hat 
failure never would have aided the suggestion 
with him to seek a change of ideas and forms by 
which more disciples might be won to sit at his 
feet ! 

Our variety of views, and the negative character 
of them, are also brought into contempt. We 
are told that there obtain all sorts of teachings 
amongst us, and that there is nothing to bind 
men together; then, that the Unitarian creed is a 
negative one. The two ideas can hardly be con- 
ceived as harmonious, but it is not fair, perhaps, 
to expect clearness beyond what may be found in 
the general drift of the discourse before us. 
There are, alas! too many denials; but our friend 
is too ready to find them. A better answer than 
I can write appears in one of our papers (the 
Inquirer): “If he means by this that it is a 
negation and nothing more, we affirm ‘that the 
statement is a misrepresentation. We affirm the 
love of God to man; we deny His eternal hate. 
We affirm the divinity of man; we deny his total 
depravity. - We affirm the divinity as well as the 
humanity of Christ; we deny his godhead. We 
affirm that God manifests Himself in divers ways ; 
we deny that there is but one revelation of Him. 
We affirm the moral grandeur of much that is 
contained in the Bible; we deny that that collec- 
tion of books is the only volume which contains 
all things necessary for salvation. We affirm the 
right and duty of private judgment; we deny the 
right of any man, or body of men, to set up any 
standard of infallibility, be it man or book, and 

' bid us bow down to that. We affirm the supre- 
macy of conscience; we deny any other authority 
than this. Is that expression of Unitarian faith 
a mere negation? It is an affirmation too.” 

But I want to ask one question, over and above 
all these remarks, and it is this: In exchanging 
-old surroundings for new, in giving up the black 
gown to wear a white one, in going from where 

people believe one thing to where they believe a 
thousand other things, with a loud denial of his 
former doctrine on his lips, and an equally loud 
profession of his new love, in all this—do you 
imagine that a man can really change his religion ? 
If we have reverently learned, as I hope we all 
have, to speak with a due sense of our imperfect 
knowledge, to leave some space for wonder and 

- awe before the mysteries of life and heaven, con- 
fessing that no man has seen God at any time, 
nor ascended into heaven to measure its happy 
fields and count the number of the blest, do you 

‘think we make these things any less mysterious 
by going to where men lay claim to understand 
and describe them altogether? Our moving 

_ from place to place, and creed to creed, does 

not alter one of the eternal facts above us, 
mor does it really alter our belief in them. 

For the same brain will go with us in our 
heads, and the same heart will beat in our 
bosom. Transform the trappings and the suits 


of rel as you may, quit the place of 
heresies and go into the temple which is outwardly 
ivileged and the boasted habitation of a sound 
faith; yet it is not another and higher religion 
until your mind becomes more sound than it was 
: - and your affections are made truer to the spirit 
hi “ai 
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of divine charity. The new exteriors, I will not 
deny, may help you a little to rise to higher things 
within, but also they may tend to put back the 
life and light of God in the soul. And the 
instance which to-day teaches you and me a 
lesson, though I would not speak of it nnkindly, 
seems far more calculated to produce the latter 
effect in its subject—my pen had almost written— 
in its victim. For it isa bad beginning in any 
new course of life when you must enter upon it 
with bitter thoughts about the course that there 
comes to an end; in religion especially, bad to 
dwell upon the worst features of our sojourn in 
the now empty house, and forget the holy hours 
one spent upon its altar and round its hearth. 
When a man must go to another church, at the 
bidding of deep convictions, he is accustomed 
then to recall the kindness, the strength and 
joy he used to find in the shelter which he 
thinks he has outgrown; if he has really held the 
faith in loving grip, felt its thoughts in his own 
spirit, I decline to believe it possible for him to 
part from it with other than words of tender and 
regretful farewell. Hemust see, too, that he does 
not completely give up the early religion, all 
religions in their deepest significance being one, 
in spirit and ‘life—one in many ways. I said I 
believe there are many who go out from us and 
settle down easily in Trinitarian systems; but 
who are they? They are those who have not felt 
these simple realities personally, or touched them 
with their own hands. They teach us in their 
going that the faith is only valuable when it is 
intensely'loved for the prize which our Christianity 
surely is; they form a warning against our being 
shallow when we utter the memory of God’s great 
goodness; and, despite their own desire, call us to 
deepen within us the fibres which never took 
root in them. They make us think of the 
parable of good seeds that fell among stones and 
thorns on impoverished ground, and when the sun 
was up they withered away; and God helping us, 
they quicken our faithfulness to the work which is 
given us to do, ina simpler trust to the Highest 
for His blessing, either now orafter many days. 
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MINISTERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this society was held at 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, on 
Thursday, October 31st. A letter was received 
from the president, Mr. Hopgood, regretting that 
he was not able to be present at the meeting, and 
expressing the interest that he felt in the welfare 
of the society. Mr. J. A. Kenrick, vice-president, 
took the chair, and letters of apology were also 
read from the Rev. John Wilson, one of the vice- 
presidents; the Rev. James Taplin, and Mr. Mott 
and Mr. New. 

The treasurer’s report gave a favourable view 
of the state of the finances. The report of the 
directors is subjoined. 

Mr. Hopgood was re-elected president, and the 
Rev. John Wilson and Mr. J. A. Kenrick -vice- 
presidents. Mr. Kenrick and Dr. Russell were 
requested to continue in office as treasurer and 
secretary, and Mr. Bolton and Mr. H. F. Osler as 
auditors. Mr. G. H. Kenrick was elected trustee 
in the place of the late Mr. Arch. Kenrick. 

The following is the annual report submitted to 
the meeting :— 

On the occasion of each annual meeting the directors 
have spoken of steady increase in the usefulness of the 
society, and not unfrequently have referred to the special 
evidence they had received, in communications from 
beneficiary members, of the help and comfort which the 
society has been privileged to confer. The year now 
ended has been in no degree behind its predecessors in 
this respect. A considerable increasé has been made in 
the grants—the amount this year exceeding that of last 
year by the sum of £120. In two instances, in the 
course of the past eighteen months, a contribution from 
the funds of the society has been again made, for the 
purpose of affording the recipients an opportunity of 
recovering lost health by relaxation and travel, during a 
period of temporary retirement from the active duties of 
their profession. In one of the cases the directors have 
had the gratification of receiving an assurance of the 
benefit which the minister has derived from the help 
afforded him in so timely a manner ; and they have the 
satisfaction of believing that, through the means which 
this society places at their disposal, they have been 
enabled to restore a respected minister to a considerable 
share of activity and usefulness. In the other instance, 
in which the grant was made last year, although the 
result has been less satisfactory, the contribution afforded 
relief from anxiety, and enabled the recipient to derive 
greater advantage from his respite from labour, than it 
would otherwise have been possible for him to receive ; 
he has now returned to ministerial work, and the direc- 
tors trust will yet feel the good effect of his relaxation. 

The directors have again to acknowledge, with ex- 
pressions of sincere gratitude, liberal additions to the 
yearly grant, in gifts of money made for immediate dis- 
tribution. The president, Mr. Hopgood, has augmented 
the annual grants by a donation of £100, his present 
ft being the fourth in yearly succession. Mr. S. 

harpe, in like manner, has made a third yearly donation 
ofasimilarsum. The £200 thus placed in their hands, 
together with £10 given by the treasurer, Mr. Kenrick, 
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for a particular purpose, the directors have divided 
among the recipients, in accordance with the desire of 
the generous benefactors, and it is hardly necessary to 
say how highly so welcome an addition to the grants 
has been appreciated, 

The total amount of the grants made during the past 
year is £1,050, forming, with the addition already 
referred to, the handsome sum of 41,260, by far the 
largest amount hitherto disbursed among the beneficiary 
members. 

The following table shows the grants made in each 


successive year since the formation of the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society :— 
Recipients. Recipients 

In 1855... £20 to - |In 1867...4450 hs 15 ¢, 
” 1856... 50;, 3 », 1868... 479° 55 15 
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* Together with £rro donations for immediate dis:ribution. 


+t And £190 given as above. 

{And £225 given as above. The secretary is re ponsible for an 
error of £ro in this amount, as stated last year. 

Three legacies have been reported to the treasurer 
during the year; viz.: one of £300 from the late Miss 
Tingcombe, of Bath; one of £200 from the late Miss 
Carpenter, of London; and one of £300 from the late 
Mrs. Odgers, of Bath, The usual congregational col- 
lection has been received from Horsham, amounting, 
this year, to £4. 1s. A collection from this congregation 
has been received annually since the year 1854. 

Four recipents have been placed on the books during 
the year, one of them receiving a grant to provide for a 
temporary occasion only, A grant made last year, under 
similar circumstances, has not been renewed, the minister 
having returned to his duties for the present. One re- 
cipient, the Rev. W. R. Hughes, has been removed by 
death; he was attacked by disease, while yet in early 
life, and his chief dependence during a protracted and 
painful illness, was upon the assistance which he derived 
from this Society; his wife and family will look to the 
same source of help in their sad bereavement. 

The present number of recipients is twenty-four, of 
whom fifteen are widows. Eight new beneficiary mem- 
bers have been added, making a total of one hundred 
and fifty-two. 

The directors announce with much regret, that it will 
be the duty of the members at the annual meeting, to 
elect a new trustee. Since the last annual meeting the 
Society has lost a valued friend by the death of Mr. 
Archibald Kenrick, who held the office of trustee since 
the first annual meeting of the Society in 1853. 

——<»> 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


ON Wednesday, October 30th, the Rev. Dr. Martineau 
delivered the inaugural lecture for the Session 1878-9 to 
a crowded audience in University Hall, Gordon-square. 
The address commenced with a brief reference to the 
recent memorial addressed by the authorities of the 
College to the President of the Council, which stated 
that the College is founded for the free study of theology, 
That of course implied belief in a God and religion. 
Comparative theology was the study of religion on its 
human side, but theology implies more than this, the 
study of the nature of God which must go on and adapt 
itself to different ages and nations. Religion and morality 
considered metaphysically and ethically had a different 
origin, but in Christianity they blended and became 
one. The lecturer then reviewed the theories of Matthew 
Arnold, the philosophy of Mill, and the recent Essays 
of Frederick Harrison, and showed that they failed to 
solve the deepest question of theology and life. Quoting 
the language of earnest religious aspiration he showed 
how impossible it was to translate it into the language 
of Agnosticism or Positivism, and concluded a remark- 
able address with an expression of intense faith in a 
personal God. It is due to Dr. Martineau to say that 
the above does not pretend to be even an outline of his 
address, which, we are glad to announce, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 
: ae ee eet 


ABERDARE: OLD MEETING.—The first of a series of 
four lectures, illustrative of Unitarian principles, was 
delivered here last Sunday evening, by the minister, the 
Rev. .W. James, B.A. The lectures had been 
announced by bills exhibited in places of resort in the 
neighbourhood, the result of which was that the first 
subject, ‘‘ Why I ama Unitarian,” attracted an audience 
that completely filled the chapel. The next lecture, om, 
“The Nature of Salvation,” will be delivered on 
Sunday week. It is hoped that some degree of the 
interest awakened will be maintained during the con- 
tinuance of the course. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN. — Several 
months ago an application was received by the Mayor of 
Manchester(Mr. Alderman Grundy) from His Excellency 
Kusumoto Masataka, prefect of Yeddo, Japan (through 
Mr. F. V. Dicking, of Yokohama), for certain informa- 
tion relative to the municipal government of this city. 
The Mayor forwarded a number of documents and 
a variety of general information bearing upon the sub- 
ject; and in reply His Worship has received from His 
Excellency the Prefect of Yeddo a communication 
written in the flowery style of Oriental correspondence. 
The communication is enclosed in a beautiful Japanese 
casket, adorned with gold and silver flowers and other 
objects in relief. 
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MOUNTAINEER’S PRAYER. 
; LUCY LARCOM. 
Girp me with the strength of Thy steadfast hills ! 
* The speed of Thy streams give me! i 
In'the spirit that calms, with the life that thrills, 
I would stand or run for Thee. 
Let.me be Thy voice, or Thy silent power,— 
As the cataract or the peak,— 
An eternal thought in my earthly hour, 
‘Of the living God to speak. 


Clothe whe -in the rose-tints of Thy skies 
Upon morning summits laid; 

Robe me in the purple and gold that flies 
Thy shuttle of light and shade; 

Let me rise and rejoice in Thy smile aright, 
As mountains and forests do; 

Let me welcome Thy twilight and Thy night, 
And wait for Thy dawn anew! 


Give me of the brook’s faith, joyously sung 
Under clank of its icy chain! 

Give me of the patience that hides among 
Thy hill-tops in mist and rain! 

Lift-me up from the clod; let me breathe Thy breath; 
Thy beauty and strength give me! 

Let me lose both the name and the meaning of death 
In the life that I share with Thee! 


OGhe Anitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal tts beauty and its power. 


Witiiam ELiLery CHANNING. 


ORTHODOX GENEROSITY. 


Ir ‘is no new thing to hear of Orthodox 
Generosity stopping short of Unitarians. 
Another case in illustration of the rule is just 
now afforded us, hailing from Derby. Mr. 
BemMROsE, the retiring mayor, is not one of the 
mayors who belong to our household of faith. 
But he is a man of liberal hospitality, and, 
during his civic year, it is said, has shed much 
lustre on the office and the borough. As his 
year of office drew to a close, he determined to 
invite—according to the newspapers—all the 
Sunday-school teachers of the town to a party 
in their honour, to be held at the Drill Hall on 
Monday week. This was a very graceful pro- 
posal, and the prospect of accepting the invita- 
tion of the Mayor was no doubt deeply 
appreciated by those engaged in Sunday-school 
work—a race whose self-denying and beneficent 
services as a rule do not win much recognition 
in high quarters. Mr. BEMROSE, who, as we 
are told, has himself been an earnest worker in 
the cause of Sunday schools, is to be congratu- 
lated on the happy idea of identifying his 
presence with them onthe auspicious public occa- 
sion referred to. From many points of view, 
too, the idea was successfully carried out. We 
gather from a local report that, “the invitation 
of his worship was so largely responded to 
that about seventeen hundred persons were 
present at the Drill Hall on Monday evening, 
of whom we believe more than one half were 
Dissenters. The gathering was quite unique 
in character, and one could hardly look upon 
the vast assemblage without feeling what a 
powerful engine the Sunday school is in improy- 
ing the moral and religious condition of the 
people.” The speeches were ofa very practical 
character, one among them being given by Sir 
CHARLES Reap, the-Chairman of the London 
School Board, who addressed himself generally 
to the subject of religious education. Alto- 
gether, it is evident, the gathering must have 
been of exceptional interest and power. 

We should have been glad if the evening had 
not possessed the additional feature of exclusion ; 
but such a fact, now, as often before, has to be 
put into the other scale. Like most men, the 
Mayor or Derrpy casts a shadow; and his 
shadow, unfortunately, followed him into the 


‘ the welcome, 


festive place, and was thrown long and dark 
across the success of the proceedings. ‘Two 
denominations were distinguished by being left 
outside in the October cold, and these were the 
Swedenborgians and the Unitarians. The 
blessing was not for them. At their heresies 
the Mayor felt obliged to draw the line. Not 
receiving the usual invitation card, and feeling 
naturally that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and that even Unitarians come under some 
religious denomination or other, Mr. JoHNn 
GREEN, the superintendent of Friargate School, 
wrote to the agent saying that, despite the 
promise that all denominations were to be 
called to the feast, neither he nor any of his 
co-helpers had received tickets. To this letter 
reply was sent, “pro the Mayor,” that ‘ Your 
school was not amongst the invited on Mon- 
day next,” and explaining that the newspapers 
had conveyed an erroneous impression in say- 
ing all schools were to be invited. Upon this 
an exchange of sentiments passed between Mr. 
GREEN and the Mayor, who wrote, among other 
things—‘“I put it to you whether, considering 
your theological tenets, and the whole tone 
and character of the meeting, I should have 
been acting conscientiously and according to 
the true principles of courtesy, in asking your 
attendance, or whether you would have been at 
ease in accepting the invitation.” Some corre- 
spondence appears in the newspapers on the 
subject, and in one of them the matter is com- 
mented on inan excellent editorial paragraph. 
The writer regrets that ‘‘a grand and truly 
catholic idea has been in a measure marred by 
a spirit of something like bigotry, which we 
thought would hardly have been exhibited in 
these days by a gentleman who has the honour 
to occupy the post of chief magistrate, and who, 
as such, represents the whole town. . . . 
Such an exclusion implies a great deal more 
than we care at present to indicate; but we 
cannot help expressing our deep regret that 
this untoward and unhappy incident, which it 
will be seen has aroused a very angry feeling, 
should have marred what was otherwise a 
grand conception.” 

Of course it is a delicate question to say how 
a mayor should dispense his hospitalities, and 
at what bounds his kindness may be allowed to 
stop. Of the conscientiousness of the motive 
implied in the little narrative we have laid 
before our readers, we feel no doubt. The 
Mayor or Dersy has not yet learned that 
Unitarian Sunday school teachers have part 
and lot in the Christianity of Christ; and 
when the occasion is his own, he has a perfect 
right to leave them out, and thus express his 
antipathy to their views. Yet all this makes 
the matter all the more significant. We can 
understand men if they turn from us in anger, 
and when they are asserting the rivalry of the 
creeds; but when men are swayed by the 
impulses of natural generosity we are wont to 
believe them better than their creeds. We 
have so often rejoiced to see the charitable 
heart, with sweet forgetfulness of doctrinal 
logic, rise into a@truly catholic spirit, that we 
perhaps began to count on it too soon. 
Narrowness shows itself more plainly where, 
like a blot on the white page, it stands 
out of a man’s generous mood and mars his 
better deed. Then it is more painful to us, 
because it seems to go more deep. And it is 
in this divided feeling of commendation and 
regret that we refer to Mr. BeMRosE’s generosi- 
ties, which with one hand encouraged a great 
and holy cause, and with the other con- 
spicuously put under a ban one or two earnest 
sections of its helpers. Many of those who 
were present and enjoyed the good things, 
surmounted by the smile of their kindly host, 
must by this time, we think, have felt the 
unpleasant reflection that his eyes saw distinc- 
tions which the “other, larger eyes than ours,” 
do not see; and that their neighbours in 
the same labour of love might, with common 
advantage, have been privileged to share in 


The late Rev. Titus Lloyd. 


ANOTHER venerable and much _ respected 
minister has been called to his long home, in 
the person of the Rey. Titus Lloyd, of Nottage 
and Wick, who died October 23rd, in his 84th 
year. On the previous evening he had gone 
to bed in his ordinary health, and apparently 
in better spirits than usual, but on the morrow 
about ten he was found dead and cold, having 
passed quietly away in his sleep. Mr. Lloyd 
was a gentleman who was very much respected 
not only among the members of his own flocks, 
but also by all who knew him, to whatever 
denomination they might belong, and his 
sudden demise has cast quite a gloom over the 
neighbourhood in which he resided. The old 
familiar form that had gone in and out among 
them for so many years will be long missed. 

Mr. Lloyd was born in the parish of Bridell, 
near Cardigan, in May, 1795, and was the son 
of the Rev. Evan Lloyd, who became minister 
of Nottage and Wick in January, 1808, and 
died July 30th, 1847. In an obituary notice 
in Yr Ymofynydd for 1847, we find that Mr. E. 
Lloyd was a member of the Pembrokeskire 
militia in 1797, when the French effected a 
landing at Fishguard, and was present when 
they surrendered to Earl Cawdor. After he 
came to Glamorganshire (1808) he did a great 
deal in the way of mission work, and his name 
is frequently found in the early numbers of the 
Monthly Repository. 

Mr. Titus Lloyd probably began to preach 
about 55 years ago, but was not regularly 
ordained until some years later. His ordination 
took place at Wick when his father and the 
Rey. J. E. Jones, of Bridgend, officiated, but 
in what year we have not been able to ascertain. 
During the long years of his ministry he proved 
himself a faithful and devoted servant of Christ, 
and won the affection and esteem of his con- 
gregation. Though Wick is situated no less. 
than nine miles away, he seldom, under any 
circumstances, failed to be at his post. During 
the last year or two he has been assisted by his. 
eldest son, but so late as the Sunday before 
his death he did duty at Bridgend, a distance 
of six miles to and tro. His mortal remains 
were interred on Saturday in the same grave 
as his wife, in the burial ground attached to 
the chapel at Wick, the following ministers 
taking part in the funeral service—the Revs. 
George, Aberdare; James, Aberdare; Evans, 
Gellionen; Davies, Cefn; Davies, Alltyplaca; 
and Jones, Lampeter. On the Sunday morning 
a funeral sermon was preached to a large con- 
gregation at Nottage chapel, by the Rey. R. J. 
Jones, Aberdare, from Daniel xii., 3.—‘‘ They 
that turn many to righteousness [shall shine] 
as the stars for ever and ever.” 


THE BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


ON Tuesday evening a meeting of this Union was held 
in the Memorial Hall. In the absence of the Rev, 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., president, the Rev. Jas. BLACK, 
M.A., vice president, took the chair, and there were 
present the Revs. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., T. Lloyd 
Jones, John McDowell, Wm, Harrison, W. G. Cad~ 
man, John Moore, Dr. Marcus, Messrs. E. C. Harding, 
E. Golland, Thos. Diggles, J. H. Reynolds, Jas. 
Bennett, W. Hadwen, D. Noble, Jas. Odgers, John 
Hadfield, and J. H. Reynolds, jun. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that Mr. Gaskell’s absence. 
arose from a slight cold and a wish to keep his strength, 
for the duty he had to perform the following evening in. 
the mission service at Cross-street Chapel. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WICKSTEED then read a paper, his subject, as 
announced, being ‘‘An Attempt to Define the Actual 
Historic Attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
towards the Translation and Circulation of the Scrip-. 
tures.” He showed that in the early centuries the 
practice of the Christian Church, and for many centuries. 
afterwards that of- the Roman Catholic Church, was to 
encourage and promote the reading of the Scriptures. 
The more modern attitude of the Roman Church was an. 
afterthought; the reading of the Scriptures being pro~ 
hibited, or limited to persons duly certified by the 
bishop, or by the priest and confessor, as caution 
against the Rr heg doctrines. Such prohibi had. 
emanated rather from local than authorities, 
There was no decree of any council Siete. He 
had seen it stated that such a decree had been passed by 
the Council of Toledo, but he had found no trace of it 
in examining the best authority on councils. The com= 
mittee which sat after the close of the Council of Trent, © 

use 


however, had issued restrictive directions as to 
of the Bible. The lesson to be learned f 
action of the Roman Church in this mat 

while she preserved the appearance of 
cases where she had no power to exercise co 
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was now, as she had always been, ready when she had 
the power, to use the most tyrannical means for securing 
her authority. Mr. Wicksteed’s paper was enriched 
with an account of the exhortations of early Fathers, 
especially John Chrysostom, as to the duty of studying 
the scriptures, and by comprehensive references to his- 
torical authorities in connection with the several points 
of his subject. 

Dr. Marcus said that he had listened to the paper 
with deep interest and had learnt many things which 
were new to him, as that about the Committee of Trent. 
He felt much alarm at the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It might be true that the Church of 
Rome had never issued any direct and absolute prohibi- 
tion, but its influence had been so used as practically to 
amount to an absolute prohibition. And as a church 
she could not change, and would need, therefore, care- 
fully to be watched. 

Mr. D. Rees asked what the attitude of the Church 
of Rome was towards the circulation of the scriptures in 
such countries as Spain ? 

The Rev. T. Ltoyp JoNEs moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Wicksteed for his exhaustive paper, which 
Mr. E. C. HArpbiNG seconded. This being carried 
with acclamation, Mr. WICKSTEED replied, thanking 
the audience for the kind reception given to his paper, 
and stating in answer to Mr. Rees’ question that the 
action of the Catholic Church in Spain was undoubtedly 
restrictive. 


aa 


A MISSION SERVICE: 


ON Wednesday evening, a mission service was 
held in Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, in con- 
nection with the Manchester District Unitarian 
Association. The seats on the floor of the 
chapel were comfortably filled. The service was 
opened with the hymn “All people that on earth 
do dwell,’ sung to the Old Hundred, followed 
by a prayer, by the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., 
after which he delivered an address. In former 
times, he said, it had been a charge against Uni- 
tarianism that it was coldly intellectual, too much 
given to negation, and indifferent to the condition 
of the masses lying outside of church fellowship. 
So much intellectual work had Unitarian ministers 
to do in clearing the ground fora free theology, 
that perhaps there was some little truth in the 
accusation. The time had now come, however, 
when, while they continued to address the judg- 
ments of men, they should seek to enlist their 
feelings on the side of Christian truth and piety. 
The aged might give counsel, men of business 
of their means, the poor could give of their wisdom 
in devising means to the end, and the young could 
give of their labour. It is the duty of all to do 
something, so that at last when called upon to 
answer what sacrifices they had made they might 
not be speechless. A canticle having been sung, 
the Rev. C. Wicksteed, B.A., delivered an address 
on the uplifting and protective power of the 
Church—the term church being taken in its 
widestsense, as representing the aggregate of those 
means by which Christian society seeks to create 
a pure spiritual atmosphere, to cherish every noble 
purpose, along with an accordant life. Our fore- 
fathers spoke much of the “means of grace”—a 
very good expression which we might vary, but 
on which we could scarcely improve. If we are 
not looking to a rock that is higher than we, 
striving after a higher and completer life, we 
are surely deteriorating. What is to save 
us; to keep us abreast of our best and 
highest? Nothing but the living in the con- 
stant presence of holy and heavenly influences. 
We in these days are losing the high estimate 
that used to be put on “means.” The protective 
and uplifting power of the services of the church is 
too much neglected. Mr. Wicksteed then spoke of 
the great privilege of the Christian minister, who, 
in realising the truth which he had to proclaim, 
might seem to.be at times on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, from which he returned feeling 
the uplifting power of religion, and enabled to live 
a less ignoble and selfish life. At other times, 
when he came to the pulpit cheerless and des- 
ponding, he félt his heart revived by the hymn 
and the uplifting word of the Scriptures. This 
ought to be true of the worshippers also. Mr. 
Wicksteed concluded an impressive address with 
asserting strongly his belief in the “means of 
grace,” and the culture of the social feelings. He 
believed the Mission to be engaged in a holy 
work. God speed the Mission, and this Mission 
Service! This address was followed by another 
canticle; and then the Rey. Dr. Sadler, in earnest 
words, pointed out the need of renewals of the 
inward life. There was first of all a need of 
renewal from day to day. Good influences are 


‘around us all, from which we may derive spiritual 


nutriment. In books and in our memories we 
can associate with wise and high-minded men, 
whose example will make us discontented with 
our selfish lives. Every day we should seek this 
refreshment. But there was need of another kind 
of renewal. Custom had the effect of turn- 
img our best exercises into routine. Piety 
was apt to degenerate from oft-repeated repeti- 
tions, and men, therefore, needed fresh stirrings 


. . . i} 
up of their desires after an ideal of holiness. 


Dr. Sadler pointed to the transforming influence 
which had often been brought to bear upon men 
by a single incident, citing the examples of the 
Carmelite Lawrence, Dr. Channing, Theodore 
Parker, and J. S. Mill. 

At the close of the service, which lasted till 
after nine o’clock, an offertory was taken in aid 
of the funds of the Association, and realised 
about £8. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


DISCUSSION ON THE NAME “CHRISTIAN.” 
ON Sunday week the Rev. Henry lerson, M.A., 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, preached two-sermons in St. Mark’s 
Unitarian Chapel, Edinburgh, on behalf of the 
Scottish Association. That in the morning was 
on “The Unity of God,” and that in the evening 
on “The Unitarian Position.” Both services were 
well attended, and the discourses were listened to 
with keen interest as the powerful words of the 
preacher came home to the hearts of the hearers. 
Weare pleased to record the fact that the evening 
discourse is to be printed for the benefit of a 
wider public than listened to it. 

On the Monday afternoon, at three o’clock, the 
subscribers’ annual meeting was held in the same 
place, when the reports from the various churches 
were read by the secretary (Mr. A. L. Knox), 
which represented a fair year’s work well done 
under difficult conditions. The report from South 
St. Mungo-street, Glasgow, stated that in spite of 
bad trade, the loss of members by death, migra- 
tion, and emigration, the numbers and condition 
were no worse than last year. The library had 
been considerably enlarged and a catalogue 
printed, a social improvement society and dis- 
cussion class founded, and the Sunday school 
somewhat improved. The report from <Aderdeen 
was hopeful, and indicated a considerable im- 
provement in the congregation since the settlement 
of the Rev. G. T. Walters, and showed that all 
the related institutions were working well. Pazsley 
reported faithful work well done, and some internal 
improvement, and some gain in public estimation, 
though not much growth in numbers. The 
members are devoted and faithful, the Sunday 
services well attended, and the week-evening 
lectures resulting in much good being done. 
Perth reported an improvement in the attendance 
on the services, and that prejudices are gradually 
going down in the minds of the people of the 
district. Dundee reported that, considering every 
circumstance, progress is being made, and that 
exertions are being made to pay off the annual 
ground rent of £35, which, when accomplished, 
would enable the congregation tobe self-supporting. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
was then proceeded with: President, Rev. R. B. 
Drummond, B.A., of Edinburgh; secretary, Mr. 
A. L. Knox; treasurer, Mr. John Tuckwell; vice- 
presidents, Revs. F. W. Walters, William Mitchell, 
G. T. Walters, Wm. Bennett, Messrs. John Pullas, 
A. Adamson, J. Bethune, D. Jobson, James Shep- 
herd, W. Rankine, W. G. Milligan, J. Warren, 
and Wm. Glen. 

A discussion then ensued, on the motion of 
Mr. JAMES PATERSON, to remove the word 
“Christian” from the name of the Association, so 
that in future its title should be “The Scottish 
Unitarian Association.” In support of his motion 
Mr. Paterson contended that there was only 
another Association in connection with the body 
which called itself Christian, and he thought it 
was needless. It was not that he was in antagonism 
to the word, but as it was a constant theme with 
other churches to complain that no church had 
yet attained the ideal of Christianity, he thought 
it could hardly be contended that this Association 
had done so, and we should not retain a name to 
which we had not come up. If we were really, 
truly Christian, then it would be right, but in the 
circumstances, not. Besides, the Association was 
originally and simply known by thename Unitarian, 
and he wanted to return to the original description. 

The Rev. W. BENNETT seconded the motion, 
He hoped no feeling would be roused by the 
matter being brought forward. He only wanted the 
question ventilating. To call ourselves Christians 
was opposed to use and wont, as other churches 
did not call themselves Christians, but simply 
Presbyterian, Baptist, or Congregational. It 
seemed as if we were grasping after the name, as if 
we were afraid we should not be allowed the 
name unless we called ourselves by it. He 
himself had been twitted on account of its being 
on the front of his church. Let us cultivate the 
Christian spirit, and never mind the name. 
Unitarian was a wider name than Christian, as 
the latter excluded quite a number of good men 
who were Theists, &c., and by dropping the 
name we should enlarge the scope of our aims. 
The plain fact was, that the term Christian was a 
remnant of the old superstition which regarded 


Christ as more than man, and’ for Unitarians to 
call themselves Christians was an incongruity. 
Unitarian was a far higher name, and to qualify: 
it by Christian was to limit and lower it. ; 

The Rev. WILLIAM MITCHELL,: speaking in 
opposition to the motion, said that+he saw no 
reason for giving upthe name. He had not found 
that it at all interfered with freedom of thought or 
expression in any way. It did not pledge 
any dogma of any kind. As for it limiting < 
lowering the life of the Association’ in calling 
ourselves after the name of a man, he was not 
aware that Burns’s clubs limited and lowered the 
poetic aims of their members, as they were free 
to range through all the realms of poetry as well 
as others. As for their not having attained the 
Christian standard, that was a reason for retaining 
the name, as it left us something to aim at, some- 
thing to strive up to. Besides, to give it up was 
to cut ourselves off from the past—from the line 
of heroes and martyrs who had glorified the 
name, and made it a sacred possession for all 
times. Surely we were not going to sever our- 
selves from a history whose children we were. 
But the term was not the calling ourselves after 
the name of aman. Christ was not the personal 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, that dearest and 
highest of all the names among men, as the 
embodiment of the grandest piety, purity, and 
holiness—it was the name of his office, that of 
one consecrated by God to holiness, and surely 
they were not going to deny that it was a good 
and glorious thing to be devoted to holiness and 
the service of a holy God. 

The Rev. HENRY IERSON asked permission 
as a visitor to say a word or two at this point. 
He felt strongly on this matter, and it was no use 
denying it. In reference to the other associations 
spoken of not being called Christian, it was taken 
for granted that they were Christians, and he 
knew no instance where this fact could be ques- 
tioned. And it was another matter altogether 
from taking the name when once it had been 
adopted, for that would indicate a denial of the 
principle. His own experience in connection 
with the Freethinking Religionists of the country 
made him strongly in favour of the principle and 
name of Christianity. And as the mover of the 
motion was in favour of the broad principles of . 
Christian sympathy which had led Professor 
Newman to join the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, he thought it was hardly worth while 
raising the question. 

Mr. W. Horton, of Glasgow, felt strongly on 
the matter, and declared that if the Association 
was not Christian he had no business to be-a 
member of it. 

Mr. JOHN TUCKWELL read from old reports of 
‘the Association to show that it had always been 
called by its present name. 

After a little more conversation on minor points, 
Mr. Paterson withdrew his motion, and the 
meeting passed on to the next business, which 
was a motion by Mr. KNOx for some alterations 
in Rule iv. of the Association, and which was 
adopted unanimously. The meeting then came 
to an end. 

PUBLIC SOIREE AND SPEECHES, 

On the evening of the same day a public soirée 
was held in the same place, the President (the 
Rey. R. B. Drummond, B.A.) in the chair, and 
there were present the Revs. W. Mitchell, W. 
Bennett, A. Webster, H. Williamson, H. lerson, 
F, W. Walters, and G. T. Walters. Mr. Hyndman 
was also present as representative of the Irish 
Unitarian Association, and others. About 150 
sat down to tea, and afterwards the numbers were 
considerably increased. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
spoke of the aims of the Association, and, referring 
to Mr. Lecky’s remarks on Unitarianism in his 
History of England in the rSth Century, said they 
could not claim to be an important sect in the 
way of possessing great wealth, having numerous 
adherents, or wielding great political influence ; 
nor could they claim to be an aggressive sect in 
the sense of building new churches or engaging 
in large missionary enterprises—they had not the 
means; but he did not think they had been 
backward in attacking error wherever it was 
found. He would, however, be a very sanguine 
and zealous person who could please himself with 
the prospect of Unitarianism absorbing every 
other organisation, with perhaps a few Calvinists 
clamouring outside for admission. The Associa- 
tion laboured for the ultimate triumph of that 
religious liberalism and liberal religiousness, that 
spirit of true religion freed from the narrowness 
of sect and the trammels of dogma which was at 
this moment leavening all the churches. Mr, 
Drummond then referred to a passage in the Zz/e 
of George Combe, remarking that the reaction 
which Mr. Combe prophesied was now in full 
swing. The clergy of the present day, he said, 
felt that if they would retain their influence they 
must keep up with the advancing intelligence of 
their flocks. The object of the Association was 
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to forward in every way they could the great 
liberal movement, which was certain to go forward 
with or without their aid, and to guide it to great 
and beneficent issues; to maintain the sacredness 
of individual conviction, and to assert the utmost 
liberty of speech, while they reserved that tone of 
reverence which was ever due to great questions. 

Mr. D. JOBSON, of Dundee, spoke to a vote of 
thanks to the Rey. Henry Ierson. In thanking 
him for his able discourses of the previous 
day he said that he had no need to criticise or 
eulogise those discourses. Dealing as that in 
the morning did with the fundamental principle 
of our faith, he was surethat it wouldhelpthose who 
heard it to realise the comfort and support such a 
faith could give in the dark and gloomy hours of 
life, and leave no regret in the minds of any in 
the hour of death that they had done their best 
to advance truth and overthrow error. The 
sermon in the evening showed that we Unitarians 
are the last ofa long line of Protestors. As others 
had protested against error in other forms, so we 
protested against salvation by faith alone, against 
the common doctrine of atonement, and other 
falsities. Mr. Jobson went on to praise the 
power with which our position had been stated, 
and ended by saying that Unitarians in Scotland 
were an isolated body, and complained that our 
ministers did not exchange pulpits sufficiently, and 
thus draw the congregations more closely together. 
It was, therefore, a great treat when a man of the 
ability of Mr. Ierson paid them a visit. 

The Rev. HENRY IERSON, in responding to 
the vote of thanks, expressed his gratification in 
being of service to the Association. Any one 
could see easily that building up a Unitarian 
congregation in Scotland was a tough work, there 
being so much to contend against. He asked the 
audience to look upon him as the representative 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and he would speak to them as such. He always 
looked with keen interest upon the movement in 
Scotland. He would not say that the committee 
in London had felt no disappointment in connec- 
tion with the growth of congregations there, for, 
however bright the prospect when the sun of pro- 
mise shone, somehow a Scotch mist was sure to 
intervene occasionally and cut off the prospect. 
But what was the way to carry on the movement? 
Some people dream that the world would get 
liberated apart from anything they would do. In 
fact, some who considered themselves very 
advanced talked downrfght nonsense. Some in 
reading scientific books found that the theological 
notions of creation, and what not, were false, and 
they got the idea that the clergy knew all about it, 
and that they had been juggling in the pulpit. 
What was the result? That they lost all faith in 
ministers, churches, and religion altogether. And 
the way in which books like Supernatural Religion 
had been answered looked like this in the view of 
many, ‘Thus is the people’s faith in religion being 
destroyed. Isit safe to trust to these influences of 
scepticism merely? Others thought that liberal 
preachers in the Established Church would bring 
allright. But is it in the nature of things that 
these things should be dealt with in a straight 
forward way in St. James’-street pulpit, or West- 
minster Abbey? The liberalclergy were not only 
looking at truth, they were also considering their 
vicarages and livings, and consequently whatever 
concessions were made, they always came out to 
be good orthodoxy afterall. Only Free Christians 
could teach a free Christianity, and dare to speak 
the truth all round. Last century a broad church 
movement took place, and some hundreds of the 
clergy actually petitioned Parliamentto be relieved 
from the strain upon their consciences of signing 
the 39 articles. But when Parliament refused to 
relieve them they stayed in their vicarages, and 
left no mark behind—all but two or three, of 
whom Theophilus Lindsey was one, and they had 
become the fathers of a number of free churches. 
If I had some of these gentlemen present, said 
Mr. Ierson, I would talk to them plainly, and 
point out to them the false position they occupy. 
It is not safe to leave the liberalising of the times 
to the haphazard of science, or these falsely 
placed clergymen. We are not so paltry a power 
as some people imagine. We are in the line of 
martyrs and heroes of the past, and we are doing 
a greater work than some people imagine. And 
if we mean what we-Say about the brotherhood of 
man, we surely have a great practical work to do. 
In the New Testament the religious side is mostly 
taken for granted, and the essence of the teachings 
of Christ and his apostles is that we do what we 
can to make real this brotherhood with all the 
power we have. Can we reproach other churches 
unless we are doing what we can to uplift man- 
kind? If we are advanced in our views let us 
prove it by practical earnestness. The speaker 
then referred to the fact that it was in that church 
that he heard the first Unitarian sermon he ever 
Jistened to, and contrasted his feelings then and 
mow. He concluded by contending that in 
doctrine, in theology, we are not only not like the 


orthodox, but in utter contrast to them, but he 
trusted in spirit, in reverence, and in piety, we 
were the same at bottom. 

The CHAIRMAN then read a letter from Mrs. 
Soule, of Dunfermline, apologising for inability 
to be present, and called upon the Rev. HENRY 
WILLIAMSON to give a welcome to the visitors. 
The speaker began by recalling the past to the 
minds of his hearers, when George Harris and 
others had to do battle for the faith in Scotland. 
They had left this impress on the hearts of men, 
and constantly was he meeting with men who 
traced back their conversion to the Unitarian 
faith to Mr. Harris. He then dwelt upon the 
good work which Mrs. Soule was doing in Dun- 
fermline, and believed that by unremitting labour 
she would build up a good cause in that town. 
He pointed out how, by establishing churches in 
different centres of population, our people when 
they have to migrate from one place to another 
might finda religious home in connection with 
their own faith, who else would be lost to us. He 
then tendered a hearty welcome to the visitor 
from Ireland. 

Mr. HYNDMAN responded in a speech full of 
humour, and maintained that Unitarianism, while 
insisting on the great essentials of faith, yet did 
not insist on unanimity of opinion. Therefore we 
are bound to mutual toleration and amiability 
towards one another. 

The Rev. GEORGE T. WALTERS said that 
other churches had taught men that they were 
poor and miserable creatures, having no hope, 
save through faith in a crucified Savour. Those 
churches were built upon a foundation of sand. 
The one firm foundation upon which to build 
religious faith was the living and throbbing heart 
of humanity. Was not the living God exerting 
His energy to-day? Did not the divine breath 
still flow through men, inspiring them with high 
thoughts and noble purposes? Other churches 
preached a Living Past and a Dead Present. 
The mission of our churches should be to proclain 
to men that God’s word was ever being written 
and ever being spoken. Our mission should be 
to persuade men to let the dead past bury its dead, 
and to act in the living present by the power of 
that eternal spirit that ever seizes upon the willing 
mind and makes it a mouthpiece for the utterance 
of God’s unfailing word of truth, liberty, and love. 
The true mission of a church in the present day 
was to preach the soul, to preach humanity, and 
to preach the living God, whose presence was 
with us evermore, and whose voice might yet be 
heard speaking through nature and through man. 

The Rev. WILLIAM MITCHELL said that we 
have around us orthodoxy officially as narrow, 
bitter, and hard as ever, and yet it is breaking up 
visibly before our eyes. | Wesee in the confusion 
of men’s minds that they do not know where to 
look for support when what had upheld them in 
the past was giving way beneath them. Now 
this was a sad state of things, for when religion 
decayed, morality, on which the social fabric 
rested, would be sure to decay too. By religion 
he did not mean some. phantasm called 
the religion of humanity, but a trust in and 
love of God our Father, to whom we were 
immediately responsible, and with whom we 
could consciously commune. When this reli- 
gion decayed, however enlightened the mind 
and bright or keen the intelligence, the power was 
apt in time to pass from conscience. And many 
at the present day were repelled so strongly by 
theology, that the reaction was carrying them 
beyond us to Secularism, for unfortunately, in 
most cases, they had no chance of hearing the 
claims put forth of a faith that was at once 
reverent and rational, and free and spiritual at 
the same time. After dwelling on this matter at 
length, the speaker pointed out that, while it was 
the work of this Association to direct the thought 
of those around us who are waking up to the 
errors of orthodoxy into a rightful channel, the 
Executive had not the means furnished them by 
which they could do more than they are doing, 
and a great opportunity is thus being lost. He 
entered into a statement of the financial condition 
of the Association, and showed how, by every 
member of the churches in Scotland doing each 
a little, what could be done, and closed with an 
earnest appeal to those who were present to begin 
the work. 

During the evening the proceedings were 
enlivened by the singing of several fine choruses, 
and the performance of pieces of music by the 
choir of St. Mark’s Church. The proceedings 
ended with the usual votes of thanks. 

a 

BirMINGHAM: HospiTaL SuNDAY.—On Sunday 

week collections were made in the various churches and 


-other places of worship in Birmingham on behalf of the 


Queen’s Hospital, to which institution the proceeds this 
year are to be given exclusively. The following are the 
returns of the Unitarian Churches: Church. of the 
Messiah (heading the list), £320. 10s.; Old Meeting 
House, £136. 2s. 7d.3 Church of the Saviour, 
4130. 4s.; Newhall Hill, 424. os. 414d. ; 
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HEY WOOD, 


PRESENTATION TO THE REV. JOHN FOX. 

On Saturday evening, the 26th ult., the members 
and friends of the Unitarian Chapel, Heywood, had a 
social tea meeting for the purpose of presenting to the 
Rev. J. Fox, their minister, a testimonial as a small 
token of their esteem. Mr. S. Frith presided. - The 
presentation consisted of a beautiful photograph of the 
chapel, very neatly framed in the Oxford style, and 
bore the following inscription :—‘‘ Unitarian Chapel, 
Heywood. Presented to the Rev. John Fox, on the 
occasion of his leaving Heywood for Newark, he having 
been their first minister, and having laboured acceptably 
among them for over 14 years.” In addition to the 
above Mr. Fox was also presented with a purse of gold, 
subscribed by members of the congregation, containing 
£20. 

The proceedings were commenced with a glee by the 
choir, after which 

The CHAIRMAN, in a brief address, said they had 
met for the purpose of presenting their respected 
minister, Mr. Fox, with a testimonial for the valuable 
services he had rendered among them for the last 14 
years. He then called upon Mr. John Chadwick to 
make the presentation. 

Mr. CHADWICK said that when he looked back to the 
time when Mr. Fox came among them, and to the 
meeting now, he thought they had been very successful 
indeed. It brought to mind the time when they used 
to meet in ‘ Coach-turning,” where perhaps not more 
than half-a-dozen persons would come to listen to the 
Unitarian sermon. They certainly had made very 
great progress since that time. They removed from 
there to the little school in Mossfield, and, after a little 
time, they built the present church they now occupied. 
Of course as time went on it was found necessdry that 
they should ha¥e a minister of their own, and the choice 
fell upon Mr. Fox. Since that time, continued the 
speaker, I am happy to say, he has been of very great 
service tous. Mr. Fox isa gentleman that has risen 
from a humble to a very honourable position, and I 
can esteem him all the more for it. I am sure it is a 
very great credit to him, and also a credit to us to have 
had such a man among us. Ofcourse we shall be called 
upon to appoint a successor to Mr. Fox, and the 
probabilities are that we shall not get one to serve us so 
well as he has done. He has been a very useful man 
among us, and has conducted himself very creditably. I 
have come to the chapel many times on Sunday mornings 
with a heavy heart, but I have been able to go away 
revived and strengthened by the words of Mr. Fox; and 
now (addressing Mr. Fox) on behalf of the congregation, 
I would sincerely ask you to accept this photograph of. 
the chapel, and this purse of gold as a small token of 
the appreciation in which your services have been held 
among us. The photograph may serve you to reflect 
upon as the sphere of your former life. You can point 
it out to your friends as the place where you served the 
first 14 years of your ministry, and not only that, it will 
show them the high esteem in which your services were 
held. I can assure you it is given with the best wishes 
and prayers of the congregation that God may preserve 
your life, and fit you as in years gone by, to be a true 
and faithful servant of the Lord. We do sincerely hope 
and trust that your life may long be spared, and wish 
you every success in the sphere you are about to enter. 
(Loud applause. ) ; 

Mr. Fox, who on rising to acknowledge the testi- 
monial was received with loud cheers, said :—Mr. 
chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: It is just possible for 
the heart to be too full for the mouth to speak at all. 
This is one of those cases. This is rather a painful than 
a pleasant meeting forme. I know that I am leaving 
many dear friends, some of whom I have been associated 
with ever since I came to this place; others have come 
since I have. A man cannot, after having been asso- 
ciated with dear friends for nearly 15 years but feel, 
especially if he has on the whole been happy, that it is 
a hard and painful thing to part. I have thought for 
some time past that this would be a painful parting. 
With regard to these testimonials I can assure you that 
the picture you present to me will be treasured as long 
as ever I live. - It will serve to remind me of many 
happy days with many dear friends. I shall be glad to 
give ita place in my house, and shall be proud to point 
it out to my friends who come to visit me, that it is the 
chapel I was minister at for 14 years, and one to which 
I was closely attached. Iam glad of the manner in 
which the chairman and Mr, Chadwick have spoken of 
my services among you. Iam glad to know that my 
services have been of some good to you. It ver i 
happens that ministers do not always understand ibe er 
they are doing good or not. Ministers are in that 
respect often in the dark, I am very glad that Mr. 
Chadwick has felt strengthened by words I have 
spoken. I think this is the highest testimo minister 
can receive as to the value of his servic all 
always feel glad to hear of the welfare and 
this congregation. I have done my 4b 
to attract the outside public, and 
succeeded in hearing congratulat 
strangers who have never been 
have often told yuu that the school 
the congregation. Iam glad to s 
here to-night, and I would advise y 
school, I hope this will be the 
than in the past. I would earn 
on what Mr. Chadwick has sai 


henceforth to attend school 

excuse keep you away. 4 

thank you for the phot 1 
of regard you have shown toward me t 
recall in the future happy memories of 


cheers.) — f hace: 
Afterwards a few words were sai 
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‘Lane. There was a large congre 
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Chadwick, Messrs. J. Partington, T. Barrett, J. Mitchell, 
S. Kay, W. Healey, sen., E. Ellis, J. Standring, 
J. Dewhurst, and T. Rhodes, all expressive of their 
approval of Mr. Fox’s labours among them, and wishing 
him a long, happy, and prosperous life. 

The meeting was enlivened by glees from the choir, 
songs and recitations from Messrs. S, Rhodes, J. Hen- 
derson, and Master T. Rothwell. A vote of thanks 
was accorded to the chairman for presiding, and to the 
choir for their services; and a glee from the choir 
brought the meeting to a close about half-past ten, 


On the 16th ult. the ladies of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion provided a most excellent tea to which they invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox for the purpose of presenting the 
latter with some token of their affectionate regard. 
Mrs. Fox had been a zealous labourer in connection 
with the various institutions of the congregation, and 
more especially with the ladies’ sewing class, which she 
had established, and from the members of which she 
had not had a single disagreeable word. After tea 
Mr. William Wild, on behalf of the ladies, in a few very 
touching and appropriate words, presented to Mrs. Fox 
a handsome gold watch and chain. The inside case of 
the watch bears the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented 
to Mrs. Fox by the ladies of the Unitarian congregation, 
Heywood, October 16th, 1878.” Mr. Fox briefly 
responded on behalf of his wife, and thanked the ladies 
for the kind manner in which they had recognised her 
services, and assured them that this token of their regard 
would be very precious to his wife and also to himself 
as long as they should live, and would be a precious 
heirloom to their children after them. 

On the 22nd ult. another excellent tea was provided 
by the adult female scholars of the Sunday School, to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Fox were again invited. After 
tea Miss M. A. Wild, on behalf of the adult class, 
presented to Mrs. Fox a very handsome square album, 
beautifully illuminated, containing portraits of the 
scholars, to which many of the congregation were 
subsequently added. The album bore the following 
inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Mrs. Fox by the senior 
female scholars of the Unitarian Sunday School, Hey- 
wood, as a token of appreciation of her kind efforts on 
their behalf. 
1878.” Mr. Fox, on behalf of his wife, thanked the 
young people for their very handsome gift, and assured 
them it would call up in their minds many happy 
memories in connection with the school and the friends 
they were leaving behind. He exhorted them to remain 
firm in their attachment to the Sunday School, and 
also to try to promote, to the best of their power, the 
welfare of the congregation. 

The Heywood Advertiser, alluding to the departure of 
Mr. Fox, says of him that, independent of the fact that 
he has built up his own church until it has become sélf- 
supporting, he has ever been ready to lift up his voice 
against the iniquity around us, and as a good Radical to 
take his share of responsibility in advocating civil and 
religious liberty. His labours have always been in the 
direction of creating a healthy public opinion, and to 
this fact may be ascribed in some degree the mental 
healthiness which pervades his own congregation. 
Much brotherly feeling was exhibited at Saturday’s 
meeting, and if Christianity consists in showing brotherly 
love one towards the other, it may fairly be said that 
the Unitarians belong to the fold of Him whose great 
aim and teaching was in the direction of righteousness 
in daily life. We take this opportunity of adding our 
own testimony to the useful life Mr. Fox has lived 
among us, and hope that he will find a church in his 
new sphere of labour which will reciprocate his efforts. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they wowd 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. W. Parry, lately 
of the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, has accepted 
an invitation to become the minister of Cwmmawrdu 
Chapel, Carmarthenshire. The services there have 
been for many years conducted under great incon- 
venience by the Rey. j. Davies, Alltyplacca.—Mr. 
John Moore, late student of the Home Missionary 
Board, has received and accepted a unanimous invita- 
tion to the pulpit at Swinton, and his duties will com- 
mence on the first Sunday in December. 

AINSWORTH.—On Sunday last the annual choir 
sermon was preached by the Rey. George Fox, of Park 
tion, and a collection 
was made as some acknowledgment of the services freely 
rendered by the voluntary choir. 

ABERDEEN.—On Monday evening, November 4th, a 
social meeting was held in the schoolroom for the pur- 
pose of welcoming the Rey. Rev. H. Ierson, secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, who, 
having been preaching the annual sermons of the 
Scottish Association in Edinburgh, had taken the 


hurches in Scotland. The schoolroom was crowded. 


= ghteches i of paying a friendly visit to the various 
» i 


was served at eight o’clock, after which Mr. James 
d presided. In the interval of an attractive 
ime of singing, &c., a vote of welcome to Mr. 
was proposed by Mr. Adams. Mr. G. T. 


Walters, ister of the church, seconded, and said 
heh en much pleased with the progress that the 

1 Aberdeen during the last ten months, 

igyand mgregation and friends not to relax 
their to strive to build upa strong and 
_ powerful chur rational worship. Mr. Ierson, on 


beha c n and himself, thanked those 
ent for the very hearty welcome which they had 
Biven him. He was sure from what he had seen during 


Britain Hill, Heywood, October 22nd, 


“quite a pleasing, homelike appearance. 


the last ten days that the work that was being carried | 


on by Unitarians throughout Scotland was a_ good, 
sacred, and successful work. The address, which was 


stirring, was listened to with great interest, and | 
frequently applauded, 
BRADFORD: LAISTERDYKE UNITARIAN BRANCH 


SuNDAY ScHooL,—On Sunday, Nov. 3rd, evening 
services were commenced in the above school, under 
the auspices of the West Riding Unitarian Mission 
Society. The opening service was conducted by the 
Rev. Geo. Wooller, of Thorne, who took for his text 
1 Sam. xvil., 29—‘*‘And David said, what have I now 
done? Is there not a cause?” If actual numbers 
were alone an indication of success, the promoters 
would have every reason to be satisfied with the result 
of this first service, the room being nearly filled. The 
greater part of the audience, however, consisted of 
children belonging to the Sunday School, attracted 
probably, many of them, by the novelty of the service ; 
and of the 23 or 24 adults present, only a very small 
proportion were residents of the neighbourhood, 

CoLNE.—The Colne and Nelson Times gives a report 
of an able and exhaustive lecture on ‘‘ Eternal Punish- 
ment,” delivered by the Rev. William Matthews, to the 
Free Christian Congregation, in the Cloth Hall. The 
lecture is calculated to do good service in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

CROFT, NEAR WARRINGTON.—On Sunday last a 
congregational tea meeting was held to welcome Mr. 
John Mather, formerly of Astley, as a teacher and 
superintendent amongst them. After tea Mr. T. P. 
Jones, of Manchester, occupied the chair, and spoke of 
the abilities of Mr. Mather as a superintendent, a teacher, 
a singer, an organist, and a preacher, and was highly 
pleased that they had got amongst them so able a young 
man. Mrs. Whittle, on behalf of the congregation, 
welcomed Mr. Mather amongst them, and spoke at 
some length of the condition of the school and congre- 
gation, and urged upon every teacher and member to 
support their new superintendent. Mr. Mather having 
replied to their welcome, reviewed his career at Astley, 
and hoped that whatever his abilities might ,be, they 
would be turned to good account. 

CHELMSFORD.—On Sunday week the services of the 
Chelmsford Unitarians, who have migrated from the 
Corn Exchange, were held for the first time at the new 
premises in Legg-street. A site on Which at a future 
time to erect a chapel having been secured, a building 
lately used as a workshop has been converted into a 
temporary mission room, and although at present of 
somewhat unpromising external appearance, it has a 
clean and bright interior. At the entrance is a lobby 
with door leading into a small vestry, with access to the 
ground at the rear. Another door opens into the room 
about 18 by 27 feet, with raised platform at the far end, 
on which is placed the reading-desk and harmonium. 
A neat dado of light and dark wood alternated is carried 
round the walls, in which are four large double-headed 
windows. Warmth and gas light are provided bya 
college stove, a four-light pendant, and brackets in the 
end wall. Over these will be painted a scroll and text, 
‘Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” A 
formal opening has not taken place, as the whole of the 
work isnot complete. Besides the usual Sunday services 
and Sunday school.the room will be used for week night 
services, lectures, and social meetings. 

CRIBYN.—The quarterly meetings of the’ Welsh 
Unitarian ministers were held at the above place on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 2nd and 3rd. On 
Wednesday night the Revs. J. Evans, of Gellionen, and 
R. C. Jones, of Lampeter, preached to a crowded con- 
gregation. On Thursday morning, at 10 o’clock, the 
Rev. R. C. Jones, of Lampeter, conducted the service, 
after which Mr. James, of Aberdare, preached an 
eloquent sermon, who was followed by Mr. Thomas, of 
Capelygroes. In the afternoon the Rey. Mr. Davies, 
of Penrhiw and Panteg, and Mr, Thomas, of Llandyssil, 


preached. The meetings were crowded both morning 
and afternoon. The next meeting is to be held at 
Llandyssil. 


HUDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH.— 
The Anniversary Sermons of this church were preached 
last Sunday morning and evening, by the Rey. John 
Thomas, B.A., minister. The evening service was a 
musical one, in which the orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society in connection with the school took part. The 
attendance at the morning service was only moderate, 
but at the evening was, as usual, crowded. Indeed, 
large numbers were obliged to go back again, it being 
impossible to accommodate them either standing or 
sitting. The offertory music consisted of the Romance 
from ~ Haydn’s Queen Symphony. The concluding 
music was a Marche Religieuse by J. L. Battmann. In 
addition to these the hymns were accompanied orches- 
trally. There was a sacred song, solo, and chorus. 
The collections at both services amounted to 
410. Os. 7d. 

KENDAL.—Invited by the committee of the Ladies’ 
Book Society, Unitarian Chapel, Kendal, a happy 
party of about 120 assembled at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute on Thursday, the 24th inst., where there was no 
lack of interesting objects for inspection. Two valuable 
microscopes called for special attention, and their 
power was wonderingly admired without intermission, 
save when the company were desired to be seated 
whilst some member or friend of the congregation gave 
a song. Several stereoscopes—including a revolving 
one—and graphoscopes, with a quantity of pentographs, 
were a great attraction. The committee were indebted 
to friends for flowers and illustrated books, these being 
arranged on a number of tables about the hall, and gave 
. Towards the 
close of the evening the Rev. Jas. Macdonald gave a 
Shakesperian reading to very attentive hearers. The 
names of those who helped so cheerfully with either 
time, means, talents, or goods, would take up too much 


space, but they appeared amply repaid by the suctess of 
the soirée, 

LonpdON: DomeEstTic Miss1on,—We are informed 
that the Committee of this Society have received from 
their valued missionary, Mr. Corkran, a letter ex- 
pressing his intention to resign his office at Midsummer 
next. Mr, Corkran has now nearly completed his 
thirty-first year of labour among the poor of Spital- 
fields, and many a happy home in that district may 
trace back its beginning to the wise counsel and friendly 
help given by him in the time of need. Although Mr. 
Corkran finds himself obliged to retire from the office 
which he has so long held, he hopes to be able still to 
render some assistance to his successor. The manner 
in which he has discharged his duties, and the truly 
Christian spirit which he has spread round him need no 
comment of ours. The Committee will have great 
difficulty in finding a fit successor to one who has proved 
himself so admirably qualified for the arduous but noble 
task of the office of missionary. 

LreEeps: HuNSLET.—On Sunday, October 27th, the 
annual prize distribution took place, when the parents 
and friends of the scholars met in the afternoon in such 
large number that necessitated the filling of the aisles 
of the church with seats. Grosvenor Talbot, Esq., of 
Southfield, Burley, presented the prizes to the successful 
scholars, and it is gratifying to know that these exceeded 
in number that of any previous year. Recitations 
were given by a number of the scholars, which seemed 
to be thoroughly enjoyed by the congregation. In the 
evening a service of song, entitled *‘ Elijah,” was given 
by a number of the scholars, when a large congregation 
again assembled. The readings were given by the Rev. 
M. S. Dunbar, M.A., and the singing conducted by 
Mr. George Clarke. The collections realised consider- 
ably more than usual. 

LONDON: UNITARIANISM AND THE PEOPLE.—7ze 
flackney and Kingsland Gazette reports that ‘‘ on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 23rd October, the first of a series 
of four lectures on Unitarian theology, under the 
auspices of the London District Unitarian Society, was 
delivered at Luxemburg Hall, Dalston Junction, by the 
Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool, entitled ‘‘ What 
has Unitarian Christianity done for the People?” Mr. 
David Martineau presided over the large audience, and 
explained the reason why these lectures were being 
given; they were for the spread of those great moral 
truths which the Unitarians had been the means of 
revivifying from the darkness and superstition in which 
they had been interred for centuries. The lecture, which ° 
was a most thoughtful and interesting one, was raptly 
listened to, and at the close several most pertinent 
questions were put, all of which were satisfactorily 
answered by the rev. lecturer. A report of the lecture 
will appear in an early issue.” The lecture was also 
delivered at Hammersmith and Peckham. Last week 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps lectured to large audiences at 
the same places, on ‘‘The Religious Value of the 
Unitarian Faith.” Mr. Hopps dwelt chiefly on the 
Unitarian conception of God, Christ, Salvation, and the 
Future Life. 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—The Rey, 
J. J. Wright has been delivering a series of six Sunday 
evening addresses on ‘First. Principles.” | Many 
strangers have attended each service, some of whom 
have joined the church. The special subjects taken 


were—I. ‘‘ First Principles in Business.” 2. ‘* First 
Principles in Politics.” 3-4. ‘‘First Principles in 
Science.” 5-6. ‘‘ First Principles in Religion.” These 


useful addresses are to be followed up, we understand, 
by biographical illustrations of the above Principles, in 
a series of six lectures on ‘“‘Men Worth Knowing.” 
The Social Union met on Monday evening. The special 
topic of conversation was value and wealth, 


LIVERPOOL: RENSHAW-STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL.— 
The annual report for the year, November 1877-78, has 
just been issued. It states that the number on the 
register on October 27th, 1878, was 116—boys 60, 
girls 56; highest morning attendance, Sept. 15th, 1878, 
52; average morning attendance, 41; highest afternoon 
attendance, Whitsunday, June 9th, 1875, 102; average 
afternoon attendance, 74. The attendance of the 
scholars for the past twelve months shows a very marked 
increase on that of former years, both as regards number 
and regularity, more especially in the afternoon school. 
The service for children on the last Sunday afternoon 
in the month is much liked, and well attended by the 
scholars. The prizes for 1877 were distributed by Mr. 
Beard on February 8th. Mr. J. H. Ellerbeck kindly 
attended with his magic lantern, and amused the scholars 
for some time. The annual treat to the scholars of the 
Sunday school was this year held on September 14th. 
Through the kindness of Mr. C. W. Jones, the children 
were entertained by him at his house; all enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly. Most of the elder boys on leaving 
the day school have beén apprenticed to various trades, 
some to members of the congregation, who are able to 
give very favourable reports of their conduct and 
progress. Mr. J. T. Ellerbeck has kindly undertaken 
to support one of the elder boys at the night school of 
the Institute during the coming winter months, and 
Mr. G. E. Evans (the superintendent) has also sent two 
scholars to the drawing classes connected with the 
Science and Art Department. At the request of several 
of the elder scholars who are for various reasons unable 
to attend night school regularly, the superintendent is 
conducting a free class for grammar and arithmetic every 
Monday evening in the schoolroom. It is with much 
pleasure the teachers are able to report that, with but 
very few exceptions, the scholars are teetotallers, 
many being-members of various bands of hope. The 
teachers will be very glad to receive any books, second- 
hand or otherwise, suitable for the Sunday school 
library. 

MANCHESTER.— On Wednesday week the Rev. 
William Gaskell, M.A., presided at the distribution of 
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the Oxford local examination, and the Bishop of Man- 
chester gave the prizes away. 

OLDHAM: PARENTS’ AND SCHOLARS’ TEA PARTY,— 
‘The annual tea party in connection with the Unitarian 
Sunday School, Lord-street, Oldham, was held on 
Saturday afternoon last, when about 150 persons sat 
down to tea. The meeting was presided over by 
Councillor Samuel Ogden, president of the school. Mr. 
Robert Kenyon, one of the superintendents, said that to 
carry on a Sunday school successfully, they must have the 
support of the parents, and if that could not be got it 
was impossible to carry out the work. The Rev. F. H. 
Jones said that he, as minister, wanted more than a 
personal acquaintance—he wanted a personal friendship 
with the persons of the congregation. Of lotteries, 
he said, they were neither more nor less than gambling, 
and he would not under any circumstances give his 
support for any purpose of that description. He would 
not risk one halfpenny for a thousand pounds. Gambling 
was a great curse to society. They met there not as 
members of the congregation; but as persons connected 
with the Sunday school. They had got here in Oldham 
a division of the school and congregation, and he 
thought that wasa very bad thing As minister he drew 
no distinction between the members of the congregation 
and those of the school. Councillor Ashton also spoke, 
and the proceedings closed with the usual votes of 
thanks. 

PAISLEY: UNITARIAN CHURCH.—A soirée of the 
church here was held on Friday evening last, in the 
Chapel, George-street, which was filled, the audience 
including a number of friends from the sister churches 
in Glasgow. The mecting was presided over by the 
minister of the congregation, the Rev. Wm. Bennett, by 
whom, as also by the Rev. H. Ierson, the secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the Rev. 
Frank W. Walters, of the St Vincent-street Church, and 
the Key. W. Mitchell, South St Mungo Street, Glasgow, 
able and stirring addresses were given on the charac- 
teristics of Unitarianism, and the present position and 
prospects of the Unitarian churches, and the influence 
these are exercising on the other churches in the country. 
The speakers concurred in repudiating the sectarian 
spirit which refuses salvation to all beyond a given pale; 
and whilst admitting that the Unitarian churches are not 
increasing so rapidly either in number or in membership 
as they desired, they contended that the liberal tendencies 
being exhibited in-the other denominations of late were 
in some measure the outcome of the testimony borne by 
the Unitarian churches for perfect religious freedom, and 
proof that they are doing a good work in connection with 
the advancement of a higher and purer theology than is 
at present embodied in the standards of the orthodox 
bodies. In rejoicing over the manifestations of dissatis- 
faction in the Established, Free, and U.P. Churches 
with hard and fast line creeds, the speakers were also 
agreed in desiderating a greater honesty and more 
willingness on part of the members, and especially that 
the leaders of the Broad Church party should acknow- 
ledge and take the consequences of their entertaining 
doctrines more or less opposed to their professed faiths. 
The programme was varied with services of tea and fruit, 
and vocal and instrumental music. The choir, under 
the leadership of Mr. Brown, gave several part songs 
very effectively, and solos were rendered in good style 
by Miss M. Adamson, Glasgow, Mrs Brown, and Miss 
Kilpatrick, and Messrs. Brownand Fleming—Miss Robb, 
Glasgow, and Mrs Brown playing the accompaniments. 
The soirée, which was altogether a very pleasant and 
successful one, was brought to a close (after awarding 
the usual votes of thanks) about eleven o’clock by the 
singing of some verses of Pope’s Universal Prayer. 

PRESTON: BRUTAL ATTACK ON THE REV. J. G. 
Evans.—On Sunday evening, about half-past eight, as 
the Rey. J. G. Evans, minister of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Percy-street, was proceeding from the house of Mr. H. 
C. Walton, Walton’s-parade, to hishome on West Cliff, 
he was attacked by two young men, who were lying in 
wait ina lonely part of the road. One of them threw a 
clinker in his face. It struck him over the left eye, 
inflicting an ugly wound. Mr. Evans, who fortunately 
happened to have with him at the time a heavy walking 
stick, struck one of the men, knocking his hat off. 
The other man then ran away. A struggle then ensued 
between the remaining man and Mr. Evans, the two 
closing together. Eventually the assailant ran away, 
and Mr. Evans proceeded to his home severely hurt 
about the face. Information of the outrage has been 
given to the police, butno clue to the offenders has been 
got, although a reward of £10}has been offered. Mr. 
Evans, who has not been long in the town, cannot 
conjecture a reason for this brutal attack. He supposes 
it to have been made with the object of robbery. It is 
thought probable that the assailants had mistaken their 
man. 5 

MANCHESTER.—Mr. Thomas Rawson, the well- 
known organist of Strangeways, has undertaken to adapt 
the Service of Avoidance-in the Rey. P. Dean’s new 
liturgy to music. 

SUNDERLAND.—On Friday, the 25th of October, the 
members of the Unitarian, Congregation met in the 
chapel to give expression to their respect to Mr. Lucas 
and family, who are leaving the town for Darlington. 
Coffee was served at seven o'clock, anda meeting held 
cafterwards, over which the Rev. Williaia Elliott pre- 
sided, and in a short address spoke of his long and 
intimate friendship with Mr. Lucas. During 25 years 
he had had every reason to regard him with increasing 
respect and affection. Mr. Brown, the oldest member 
of the congregation then presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucas a valuable time-piece, bearing a suitable inscrip- 

ion. Mrs, Chapman and Miss Hemsley, on behalf of 
he teachers and scholars of the Sunday S¢ghool, then 
presented io Miss Clara C. Lucas, a large Bee ci album 
as a token of their esteem and affection. e following 
gentlemen also spoke im terms of the dmpest regard of 
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Mr. Lucas and his family :—Messrs. Wilkinson, Taylor, 
Johnstone (treasurer), Hemsley, Fothergill, Street, 
Stirling, Gardener, Hunter, Potts, Macnab, Manning 
(secretary), and Moor. Mr. Lucas was received with 
the warmest demonstration of affection. He thanked 
the congregation for the kindness which they had always 
shown to him and his family. They had placed great 
confidence in him, and they had thus enabled him to 
render them some service during the last eight years. 
It had been a great joy to him to labour with them on 
behalf of that simple Christian faith which they held, 
and which produced the most blessed fruits in the hearts 
and lives of men who placed themselves under its 
guidance. In all he had done and all he had said he 
had sought only the highest welfare of the church and 
every member connected with it. The valuable present 
given to him and his family on this occasion would be 
treasured by them as long as they lived, and would 
always remind them of the dear friendships formed at 
Sunderland. He concluded a very earnest address by 
trusting that, as a congregation, they would unitedly 4 
strive to diffuse everywhere the principles and the 
blessings of the religion of Jesus. 

TAMWORTH.—The Re-opening Services of the Tam- 
worth Chapel on Sunday last, by the Rev. E. Birks, 
and on Sunday week by the Rey. D. Maginnis, were 
very successful, numbers attending the evening 
services, mostly consisting of strangers to Unitarian 
worship, but who, nevertheless, paid the most marked 
attention throughout. The Zamworth Herald very 
fully reports Mr. Maginnis’s sermon. 

YEOVIL.—A tea and entertainment were given in the 


Unitarian Chapel on Monday evening, October 28th, in 
acknowledgment of the good services rendered to the 
congregation *by Mr. H. E. Bunce, of Frome, who has 
acted as pastor for the last two years. About 60 sat 
down to tea. An entertainment followed, which con- 
sisted of about 30 pieces, comprising songs, duets, 
solos and choruses, recitations and readings. Mr. 
Bunce, in a short address, expressed his pleasure at the 
manner in which his services seemed to have been 
appreciated by the congregation. He was not a regular 
minister, but in response to an invitation in 1876, he 
conducted a harvest thanksgiving service in the chapel, 
and was so pleased with the manner in which he was 
received, that he promised to supply the pulpit for 
three months, which he did. After that, he attended 
for a short time rather than see the chapel closed, and 
he had been there ever since. He was willing to con- 
tinue until the congregation were in a position to have 
a qualified minister, when he would be happy to resign 
his trust. The Rey. F. R. Young, of Swindon, who 
was minister of the chapel some years ago, said he did 
not believe Christianity was dying out, as many people 
had alleged, but thought it was only just beginning to 
show its power. He advised them to cling to the Lord 
Jesus Christ of the New Testament. The Unitarians 
had of late been greatly abused, but he wished them by 
their example to show that they were not so bad as 
they were made out to be. In conclusion, he said he 
would be happy to attend and conduct a service on any 
day they might name. The hymn, ‘‘Jesus shall reign 
where e’r the sun,” brought a most enjoyable evening 
to a close. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for Aublicatzon. No letter should be more 
than half a column 


MR. KNAPTON’S RETIREMENT.—We have received a 
number of letters on Mr. Knapton’s retirement, for which we 
regret we cannot find room this week. Most of the writers but 
echo the opinions which have already been expressed. 


WELSH UNITARIAN CENSUS. 


To the Editors.—It was announced last year that 
Sunday, November 4th, was fixed as a census Sunday, 
that is, for all our Unitarian congregations to be counted, 
and so several of our Welsh congregations did so, and 
what I have to ask is, what has become of them? I 
have never seen any account since. I shall be glad if 
anyone will do the kindness of giving some information, 
I am yours faithfully, . Davip EVANs. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors.—The columns of your impression, 
October 25th, contain a report of the recent meeting 
at Blackpool. The short speech attributed there to me 
is pure invention. I certainly did advise our Blackpool 
friends to start a Sunday school, but not a word besides 
the least resembles anything I said. This is not a case 
of clumsy reporting, but of deliberate invention on the 
part of the reporter, and as such seems to deserve a 
protest.—I am, yours truly, H. SHAEN SOLLY. 

Padiham, Oct. 30th. 


[The Blackpool Herald has this to its credit.—Eps. U. 1.] 


ORTHODOX TEACHING AT BOARDING 
SCHOOLS. 

To the Editors.—In confirmation of your ‘‘ leader” 
on this subject, which appeared a few weeks ago, may 
I state the following facts? A gentleman not connected 
with the Unitarian bédy, but holding liberal theological 
opinions, sent his daughter to a large, and well-recom- 
mended school in the neighbourhood of Manchester, 
He made no stipulation on the question of religion, and 
raised no objection to her attendance at church along 
with her schoolfellows. But he now finds that, under 
cover of what the lady-teacher calls ‘lessons on 


religion,” his girl is being indoctrinated in the worst 
forms of the evangelical school—and her young mind is 
at once puzzled and poisoned with orthodox views of the 
Trinity, the Atoning Blood, and Eternal Torments for 
all who (like her parents) hold heretical opinions. 
Again, whilst the father is a Liberal in polities, he also 
finds that his child is being lectured on the vulgarity 
and wickedness of Radicalism, and the beneficent 
government of Lord Beaconsfield, in the course of 
weekly lectures, called ‘‘colloquial history’? —the 
text being generally found in the leading articles of the 
Daily Telegraph. And it’s not a little extraordinary 
that, in attendance on these perverting and mischievous 
instructions, are children of some of the most pronounced 
and active members of the Liberal party in Manchester! 
Surely a strange supineness, and a ‘‘plentiful lack” 
of parental oversight! We are often cautioned by 
eertain good friends against the injustice done to 
Sunday-school and other pupils, by teaching the prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism, even in their freest and most pro- 
gressive guise. Would it not be quite as much in the 
interest of mental freedom and sound views, sternly to 
discountenance this vicious system of cramming a child’s 
mind with bad metaphysics and spurious theology? 
But, with a strange inconsistency, the professors of 
even advanced theories of religion are sometimes found 
sending their children to schools infected with the 
rankest orthodoxy, whilst they decline to place them 
under Unitarian teachers, lest they should become narrow 
and sectarian in their sympathies ! 


Nov. 5th, 1878. Harry RAwson. 


COMING WEEK. 


BURY: Bank StreeT.—On Saturday, parents’ party. 

FLOWERY FIELD.—On Sunday, at 2 45 and 6 30, special 
services by the Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., in aid of the church 
funds. 

HULL.—-On Sunday evening, lecture by the Rev. J. M. Dixon, 
on ‘‘ What we have to say for ourselves.” 

LONDON.—Lecture by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., on 
“Religion for to-day,” on Wednesday, in the Luxemburg Hall. 
On Thursday, at the Town Hall, Hammersmith. On Friday, 
at the Rosemary Branch Assembly Rooms, Southampton-street, 
Peckham. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-sTREET.—On Sunday, Annual Sermons 
for Lower Mosley-street Schools, at 10 30 and 6 30, by the Rev. 
Richard Pilcher, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: Emppen-sTrEET.—On Sunday, Sehool Ser- 
mons at ro 45 and 6 30, by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. On 
Monday, congregational tea party. 

PENDLETON.—This (Friday) evening, a lecture by the Rev. 
John Page Hopps, on ‘‘ An Appeal to Jesus Christ against 
Belief in Eternal Torments ;” and on Wednesday evening, at 8, 
a lecture by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, on ‘ Religious 
Sects in England—the Church of Humanity.” 

STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday morning and evening the Rev. 
J..T. Marriott will preach. On Monday, annual congregational 
soirée. x 

WESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE CHRISTIAN 
UNION.—On Thursday the autumnal mana oe Taunton, 
Service on the Wednesday evening previous. cher, Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford, B.A., at 7 30. At the close the Lord’s Supper. 
Preacher at rr 30 on Thursday Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 
following business meeting ; after which collation. 


Birth. 


GRUNDY.—On the 3rd inst., at The Sycamores, Royston, the 
wife of E. H. Grundy, Esq., of a son. 


Deaths, 


COE.—On the 4th inst., at the residence of her son, Highfield, 
Bolton, in the 89th year of her age, Ann, widow of the late 
Clement Coe, of Islington, Norfolk. , 

NAYLOR.—On the 3rd inst., at The Knoll, Altrincham, aged 
76, Martha J. Naylor, daughter of the late Benjamin Na: or, 
of Altrincham. 

PEARSON.—On the 2oth inst., at his father’s residence, Ardwick 
after a long and severe illness, Isaac, youngest son of Nathan 
and Anne Pearson, aged 31 years. 

STANLEY.— On the rst inst., at New Orleans, in his 63rd year, 
Henry Hope Stanley. 

TAIT.—On the 27th ult., at 3, Mackie Place, Aberdeen, Eliza 
Paterson, beloved wife of James Tait, aged 35 years. Friends 
will please accept of this (the only) intimation. 


SS 


LACKPOOL—CHANNING HOUSE, 


39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. ~ 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. — 


. . — 

__ Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress’ 
a 

ONDON: 


SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms ury. 4 s from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. SA, <.-388 


1s. 6d. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 


was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor anc 

of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crut 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 1 
round secldicbas &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw att 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure, to 
notice of the public for the first time last ye: 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of th 
We have pleasure in being able to announ 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
Manchester. 


USEFUL AND ARTISTIC 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SO 


Warenousr—126, DEANSGA 
Manuractrory—CORNB ROO 


said, in said 
and Allen, 


Smart 2, 
Friday, November 8, 1878. 


Or 


EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A, & REV, S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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RDWICK.—SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL 
Sunday, November 17th. Morning, ro 30, Mr. JOHN 
HEYS will preach. Afternoon, at2, JOHN DENDY, Jun., Esq., 
will preside at the Recital. Evening, 6 30, Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A., will preach. Collections. 


TOCKPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH.— 
On Sunday next, the 17th inst., the Rev. R. LAIRD 
COLLIER, D.D., late of Boston, U.S., will preach. Morning at 
‘quarter to eleven o'clock, and evening at half-past six. Special 
ollections at both Services in aid of the Church Funds. 


ALSALL.—ANNUAL SERVICES.—On 

Sunday next, Rev. P. DEAN, morning, and Mr. GEO. 

ST. CLAIR, F.G.S., evening. Monday night, CONGREGA- 

TIONAL TEA MEETING, at half-past five. Tuesday night, 

at eight, SERMON by Mr. J. A. PICTON, M.A., of London. 
Midland friends cordially invited. 


ONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of this Association 
will be held at Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars, on Monday, 
‘Noy. 18th, 1878, when reports on the present condition of the 
Schools will be submitted and considered. Rey. Professor J. 
ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., inthe chair. Tea at Half-past 
‘Six o'clock : tickets, 6d. each. Chair to be taken at Seven o’clock. 


NITARIAN LECTURES AT BOOTLE, 
LIVERPOOL, 

The following COURSE of FOUR LECTURES will be 
“delivered in the Town Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, near Liverpool, 
a Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, on the undermentioned 

uesday evenings in November and December, 1878 :— 

Tuesday, Nov. 19.—‘‘ The Position of Unitarianism Stated.” 
26.—‘* God.” 

3.—“‘ Jesus Christ.” 
to.—‘‘ Man and Man’s Salvation.” 


Each Lecture to begin at Eight o’clock. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, on Saturday, 23rd November. Refreshments 
from 5 30 to 6 e For particulars of Entertainment see pro- 
grammes and bills. Tickets, ninepence each, may be had from 
wepresentatives of schools in Union, or the Secretary, 

WM. H. MELLOR. 


” ” 
As Dec. 


24, Shakspeare-st., Ardwick. 


WINTON.—FAREWELL TEA PARTY to 
the Rev. WM. HARRISON, on Monday, November 2sth. 
"Tea at 6 30: tickets, eightpence each. 


LACKPOOL.—It has been decided to have a 

CHRISTMAS TREE at Blackpool. Contributions will 

‘be very thankfully received from friends in inland towns who take 

san interest in the progress of the UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH 

-at the above place.—Money or articles may be sent to Mrs. Helm, 
Abingdon-street, or Mrs. Camm, 39, Queen-street. 


OB eigen. INE WG A PEL, 


The Building Committee earnestly appeal for further Sub- 
‘scriptions, to enable them to complete the building, protect the 
graveyard, and procure an organ. To accomplish mis they will 
uire about £300. 

is appeal is ew he ame by Halliwell Thomas, Newton 
Heath, minister; Hai awson, 89, Market-street, Manchester, 
trustee ; Luke Pollitt, London House, Newton ig, treasurer 3 
John F. Allen, Hulme, Hall Lane, Miles Patting, Secretary, by 
whom further subscriptions will be advertised. 

The Conimittee thankfully acknowledge the following dona- 

tr d 
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Silas Leigh, Monton (2nd subscription)............ 
_ James ells, Chester (2nd subscription) ........ 
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Hugh Dean, Newton Heath.... 
Wakes Dean, Newton Heath ., 
ohn Dean, Heath .....+ 0.6. 
onton (2nd subscription) 
See 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1878. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—WEEK EVENING LECTURES.—Each 
Lecture to begin at Eight o'clock. 

Friday evening, Nov. 8th, The Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS 
on “An Appeal to Jesus Christ against Belief in Eternal 
Punishment.” 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 13th, The Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS on “ Religious Sects in England—the Church of 
Humanity.” 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 20th, Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, 
B.A., on ‘‘ The Bible—the Idol of the Protestant—the butt of the 
Rationalist—and the object of Discriminating Reverence to the 
Christian.” 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 27th, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
on ‘‘ The Holy Catholic Church.” 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 4th, Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
on “f Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 11th, Rev. WILLIAM BINNS on 
“ Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained.” 

All Seats Free. The Offertory. 


\\/ HITCHURCH FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


SALE of WORK, TEA MEETING, and PUBLIC MEET- 
ING, Tuesday, December roth, 1878. Among others the Rev. 
J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., of London, and the Rev. 
JAMES BLACK, M.A., of Stockport, will attend and give 
Addresses. 

The Rev. W. Carey Walters begs to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks the following contributions received in aid of the Fund for 
the Reduction of the Church Debt :— 


Sir J. C Lawrence, Bart., M.P., London..........45 0 0 
RaN- Philips MiP Dury. cohcke votswgreccicsesie 5 Ol O 
W. Rathbone, M.P., Liverpool SO SO COIOUTBEGS. Petits) 
Edward Caddick, Birmingham..............-+0e+ 570) 6 
Ela Cooks Liverpool natendsccemcnareesaede acenee So OL O 
Mrs. Sarah Martineau, London ................-. 2 2 0 
Hired. Nettlefold, Londonticn ac csess--ccssevvecnse 2, 2) O 
Misses Hampson, Evesham ..........+eseeesee0e8 2 0 O 
SHS5Dayler? Londontesa. sajcaccsace hess cclecsnicewen bX SE! 0 
NOsMOUVERrLOLAly bid Sec i clekisvisaiomuscdesaccdce i) O10: 
Jos. Clephan, Newcastle-on-Tyne .............05. I 0 0 
W. P. Greenway, Junr., Dudley ............ =x OF 0 
John Whitehouse, Dudley ........... ea 6! G 
Mrs. W. Clark, London ..........0.: + 010 0 
Miss Whitfield, Leamington......... TONER. GO 
Wiss Bes ondorn: tas ers. Nenicuivese LOMa, “6 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady, 


well educated, and a good musician, with some years’ 
experience in teaching, wishes for an Engagement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool.—For address, apply to Messrs. Ellerbeck 
Brothers, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


UPERIOR AMERICAN ORGAN TO BE 
SOLD, cheap, with 12 stops, two manuals and pedals, by 
Mason and Hamlin.—Address E, Herald Office, Manchester. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 


who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., next Free Christian 
Church, Half-term commences November 4th. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH. SCHOOL, 
NOs ck LNG Gort evo. 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. ‘The school possesses an unusually complete 
Srovines of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. ‘ 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 

24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Mr. 
R. STEWART, 13, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


Just published, gopp., neat wrapper, Ninepence, — 
Giee LIFE: SEVEN LECTURES on Business, 
Politics, Society, Recreation, Culture, Music, The Drama— 
delivered in the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, by Henry Woods 
Perris.—Johnson and Rawson, or (post-free) from the author. 


NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HE 


1 SALE AS Rl ONES as Nal i Sa OY, Bade 3 
A Drama for Home Representation. By A. M. Y. 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, Gower-street, W.C., publishers to 
London University College. 


R. SCHENKEL’S “CHARACTER OF 
JESUS.” 
To the Students of the Local Classes in Theology in connection 
with the Manchester New College:—The ‘‘ Character of Jesus,” 
Dr. Schenkel, one of the works given for examination in these 
asses, the selling price of which has been hitherto 4s. 6d., is 
offered to the Students, with the Translator's consent, at ‘wo 
hillings per copy. Any number will be forwarded carriage free 
at this price, on application by the teachers, or single copies may 
y an order with the teacher's signature appended. 
Beet soc Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
On. 


ed 


Price id. 


APERS for the TIMES on RELIGION, 
ETHICS, and CONDUCT. Sixpence monthly. No. 3 
London and Manchester: John Heywood. 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London. 
NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
: | SABIE 


PRL NGE “Ss? OTR TUM. Py: 
A Drama for Home Representation. 
N.B.—New Books at rd. in the shilling discount for cash, free by 
post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per cent discount. 


Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—240. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
or Worsuip. With additional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 1s. 
R. JAMES MARTINEAU. IDEAL SUB- 
STITUTES FOR GOD CONSIDERED, in an Opening 
Lecture delivered October 30, 1878, at Manchester New College, 
London, 93rd Session, by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., 
Principal of the College. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 

London : and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Ae TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street 5 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


fe VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS!” 
And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. . Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price 9d. 
Publishers: S. W. PArTRIDGE & Co., London. 
*,* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 
25 BOOKS For 22s. 6d. 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, ‘‘ Evenin’” 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. 


BRIGHTON._Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


LACKPOOL._CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on 
application—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 4 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastie 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 


Manchester. 


FLOWER MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS. 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30, FIVE PER CENT 
INTEREST ON L@ANS. : 

Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 
PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


H. Ocpen «& son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


AT 
MODERATE COST. - 


WarEHOUSE—126, DEANSGATE, lyr an~ecuR 
Manuracrory—CORN BROOK, ; MANCHESTER. 


Pelee Sines: 


F. 5. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


— 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borpers, Decorations, Gotp MovtpinGs, PainTERS 
VARNISHES, &¢., &e. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


A chapel, built by the American Baptists at 
a cost of £4,000, has just been opened in 
Rome. The ministers of all denominations 
and the members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association took part in the first service. 


The expensive customs at our entertainments 
are outrageous ; as an instance, Miss Faithful 
mentions in her lecture on “ Modern Extrava- 
gance,” that the banquet given to the Prince 
of Wales on his return from India cost no less 
than £27,576. 

A Manual of the Church and State Question 
an Scotland for the use of Politicians, which has 
been in preparation for some time, and which 
will contain the views of the Scotch, if not of 
the English, leaders of the Liberal party, will 
appear contemporaneously with the opening of 
the next parliamentary session. 

The Women’s Suffrage Society are calling 
upon such women as have distinguished them- 
selves as authors, artists, doctors, school- 
mistresses, to express in a few lines their 
conviction that the suffrage ought to be ex- 
tended to all unmarried women who are 
ratepayers, The society is publishing these in 
the form of leaflets, and it has already obtained 
answers from a large number of women whose 
names are honourably before the world. 

The Wesleyans have resolved to raise a 
special fund of £200,000, of which £40,000 
are to be devoted to foreign missions; £19,000 
to home missions; £40,000 to the extension 
of Methodism ; £25,000 towards building a 
new theological institution in the midland 
counties ; £28,000 to educational purposes, 
including the establishment of middle-class 
boarding schools ; and £32,000 to schools for 
the education of ministers’ children. This is 
a most laudable effort. 


At a meeting in Liverpool, the other day, 
Father Nugent gave startling testimony, which 
would be new to many of his hearers, of the 
necessity for special local effort in the matter 
of female inebriates. Eight out of every ten 
of the prisoners in the Liverpool borough gaol 
came there, said Father Nugent, directly or 
indirectly through drunkenness, and the number 
of women committed each year was from 4,000 
to 5,000, the gaol at Walton being actually the 
only prison in the world in which the number 
of women prisoners exceeds the number of 
men. 


A rather important Church preferment has 
been made by the Prime Minister. The. 
socially, though not pecuniarily valuable incum- 
bency of St. Peter’s, Vere-street, formerly held 
by Professor F. D. Maurice, has been conferred 
by the Prime Minister on the Rev. W. Page 
Roberts, vicar of Eye, Suffolk. By this ap- 
pointment the Broad Church traditions of the 
chapel are maintained. Mr. Page Roberts isa 
very able preacher, the author of some remark- 
able sermons, entitled Zaw and God, and is a 
man of large private means. He is, moreover, 
a Liberal. It is probable his social influence 
and position has had a good deal to do with 
his present preferment. 


The vicar of Granborough, in Buckingham- 
shire, the Rey. C. W. Stubbs, is one of the few 
clergy of the State Church of England who 
have had the courage to raise their voices in 
the interests of the down-trodden agricultural 
labourers. Ina work recently published by 
him on Village Politics, he spoke of the prophets 
under the old dispensation as being “in many 
respects the equivalent of the modern so-called 
agitator,” having been, “rather than the priests, 
the first to hit the blots of the present and to 
grasp the new truths of the future.” He 
declares that the State clergy “have been only 
too ready to preach submission to the powers 
that be,” and have rarely dared to demand of 
the powers that be, justice, and of the wealthy 
man and the titled,- duties.” 


According to a writer in the Contemporary 
Review on “ What is going on at the Vatican,” 
one result of the pilgrimages to Rome has been 
to diffuse among Romanists in different parts 
of the world the conviction that the Papal 
“prisoner,” as he was impudently designated, 


“was not so badly treated after all.” In Rome 
the Antonelli scandal has had its influence. 
The writer declares that he is “ personally 
acquainted with several wealthy Catholics, who, 
after having subscribed liberally to the Peter’s 
Pence Fund, stopped short, and refused to give 
another farthing, declaring that they saw no 
reason why they should curtail the comforts or 
prevent the indulgence of the lawful and graceful 
tastes of their own families, merely to see their 
gifts made the subject of legal bickerings be- 
tween the illegitimate children and the legal 
heirs of a Cardinal Secretary of State.” 

It is amelancholy result of ten years of public- 
house legislation, magisterial activity, and Per- 
missive Bill agitation, that the amount of 
intoxication in the country has rather increased 
than diminished. Yet Lord Aberdare, who 
should know, could give no better account of 
the past to a great Church of England Temper- 
ance meeting over which he presided last week 
at Oxford; and Lord Coleridge’s charge to the 
grand jury at Bristol supports Lord Aberdare’s 
statements. It is impossible not to agree with 
these high authorities, that Acts of Parliament 
will not go far towards making men sober. 
But it is sad that so little impression has been 
made on the general condition of the country 
by the more rational method of counteracting 
the attractions of drink by the establishment 
of coffee-houses, and by spreading a taste for 
music and higher pleasures—the method now 
so largely adopted by the Temperance Societies. 

The Bishop of Manchester, speaking at a 
meeting on the Higher Education of the Blind, 
said he saw that blindness varied according to 
the climatic and other circumstances of 
countries. In Egypt the proportion was one 
to 300, and in England it was about one in 
1,000, so that estimating the population of 
England and Wales at 25,000,000, there would 
be 25,000 blind persons in England and the 
Principality, a considerable portion belonging 
to the upper classes of society. In a pamphlet 
issued by Mr. Foster, head master of the Wor- 
cester College for the Blind, it was stated that 
we had in this country 250 blind youths who 
were, or shortly would be, eligible for education 
at institutions for the blind. The college at 
Worcester was a sample of the good work which 
was being done, and which might be done 
more extensively in this direction. They had 
had in that college 47 pupils, nine of whom 
had gone to the universities. From the careers 
of pupils they saw that the professions of the 
church and the law were open to the blind, and 
he did not see why the profession of medicine 
should not be open to them also, although he 
could hardly conceive their becoming surgeons. 
He could easily understand that in many 
diseases a blind man might have a more sensi- 
tive touch and ear than many of our sighted 
doctors. He did think it was a remarkable 
trophy won by the Worcester College that since 
1869 it had received 47 pupils, nine of whom 
were not only graduates at the Universities, 
but had achieved distinction there. 


=sCODLISELANOTES. 


THE REV. F. L. ROBERTSON ON SHAM 
RELIGIOUSNESS. 
Tue Rev. F. L. Rogpertson, preaching to a 
numerous congregation in St. Andrew’s Parish 
Church, Glasgow, said they would find the 


“very men who had been at the Communion 


tahle, and who professed through faith to be 
grafted into Christ, dressed in the garb of 
religiousness, wearing the name of Christ, and 
marching under his banner, they would find 
them dirtying their hands and staining their 
souls with mean, base trickeries, lies, and dis- 
honourable acts, which the veriest worldling, 
who cared not one farthing for God or Christ, 
would for his honour’s sake utterly abhor. Did 
they wonder, then, that many were inclined to 
flout at religion as worthless, as a hollow sham 
and an empty mockery? The religion by which 
men, however debased and stained they were, 
thought to save their souls hereafter from the 
burning flame and the gnawing worm, having 
no sense of the love of right or the horror of 
wrong, was, he declared, a sham and a mockery ; 


| The Princes Triumph; 


forthwith proceeded to do. 


but the religion by which men who did not 
make any pretence to superior sanctity nor 
flaunt their religious garments in the market 
place gained inward goodness, personal honour, 
and unflinching courage, which would enable 
them to die rather than stain their character or 
blemish their name, was a glorious reality. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Young Days. Sunday School Association, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 

THE volume for 1878 is quite equal to its 
predecessors in general appearance, and we 
are sure it deserves the encouragement of all 
our people. We wonder why this. publication 
has not a circulation of at least 20,000 to 
30,000 in our own body. It richly deserves 
all this, and more. Our London friends have 
done our Sunday schools good service in 
issuing this publication, and we would once 
again remind our friends that this annual 
volume is an excellent book for presentation, 
and is sure to be welcome to young children. 


Evenin’ News, and other Stories. By John 
James Wright. London: S. W. Partridge 
and Co, 

Mr. WriGuH?’s little book will be received with 

pleasure by our Sunday scholars and other 

young readers. Several of the tales appeared 
first in our columns, and were always welcome. 

We feel sure that Nat Burton with his “ Zvenzn’ 

News,” and Tom Rodney are still remembered 

by many boys and girls who read of them in 

the Herald. Nat will, no doubt, be the 
favourite, as he deserves to'be; but Tom, who 
was so fond of his little sister and yet caused 
her so much pain by his carelessness and doing 
things in a hurry, has left a lesson good for all 
of us, in these days of hurry bustle, and want 
of thought. Snatches of verse, easy to learn, 
are printed between the tales. Mr, Wright’s 
style in addressing children is well known in 
many of our churches and schools, and_ will 
have already recommended his book of stories. 
We add our own commendation, and wish it 
a large circulation. 


or the Three Riddles: 
A Drama for Home Representation. By 
A. M. Y. London: Hirst Smyth and Son. 
As the Christmas books are beginning to 
appear, this little drama, prepared originally 
for a Christmas party, comes in season. The 
plot is founded on Schiller’s “Turandot,” and 
is carried out very simply and effectively. The 
style in which the drama is composed will be 


seen in the following passage from The Story 


Teller’s prologue :— 
A long, long time.ago, or ‘‘once upon a time,” 

(As fairy tales begin), a King of Athens dwelt, ¢ 

Who had a lovely daughter. She was as good.as fair, 

And loved by all. Once from a cruel war 

Against a neighbouring tribe the king returned 

The conquerer, and in his train he brought 

A maiden tall and stately,—one who held 

In her own land a rank almost as great c 

As Princess Ione. And now that she Bakes 

Was brought a captive here, her high-born spirit felt 

The yoke unbearable. Like as it ever must, : 

The war had spoiled her nature, and her thoughts | 

Were all on vengeance set. It was in vain 

Tone sought to be a loving friend: pice, 

Adelma could but see in her the child “Ha ede 

Of her lost country’s foe; and so her heart 

Was dead to kindness. But, to win revenge, 

She feigned to love the princess; and so well — . 

Did she enact her part, that she became 

The trusted friend at last. 8) ( — 

; had 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Rey. J. T. Sunderland has acce; 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

The salary of the Rev. T. 
pastor of the Brooklyn Tal 
raised from seven thousan¢ 
dollars per annum, 

The other Sunday 
Beecher for a hearer at ; 
in Chicago. At the end of the si 
Swing announced that he had 
the congregation who would 


prayer, which ‘Mr. Beecher, | : 


’ 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
THE VOCATION OF UNITARIANS. 
REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG. B.A. 

WE Unitarians have two grave tasks before us: a 
great task anda greater still. The great is this: 
to hold fast our faith in the Living God. And the 
greater task is this, to diffuse that faith among 
our brother men. How shall we do these 
things? I am well persuaded one true way lies 
before us, and one way only. By true and faithful 
living. Our trust in God may be—I believe it 
is—entirely reasonable, aye, the only truly reason- 
able attitude of soul. But it is fatal to rely on our 
poor reasoning powers either to sustain it in our- 
selves or to propagate it in our fellows. But so 
has the good God fashioned our spirits that when 
we spend our days and years in loyalty of life, 
then brightens within us the ray of our faith. He 
has so harmonised the departments of our being, 
that when we obey his law, then we behold his face. 
God only knows how much, how often, each one 
of us here has been moved to doubt and fear by 
the fearful force of that potent time-spirit that 
not only flings down the edifices of the creeds 
which human hands have built, but even tears up 
by the root the trees of faith which God himself 
has sown and reared. But this we all know surely, 
that, quite aloof from the brightness of our reason- 
ing, we then see God most when we serve him 
best, we then feel most secure in the arms of his 
everlasting love when most we forgot our own 

hopes and fears in the love of our human kind. 
Yes, we of the free churches—so I believe—we 
who have cast aside the mythologies of the sundry 
creeds, have, in a measure we cannot compute, the 
charge of the religious faith of England. We are 
called—whoever else are called—to be Saviours 
of religion. We are to float the ark of faith upon 
this earth all flooded with the rains of unbelief. But 
only one way is there to keep our ark from 
foundering in these tumultuous waters, and that is 
by pure and noble character. We have, I think, 
a little mistaken what God wants of us. | It is not 
theistic dialectics. It is the single eye, the stead- 
fast hand, the tender heart, the prayerful soul. 
These are the armament of the true Church of 
God. When isit that the great waves of infidelity, 
of unfaith, have swept over this human world? It 
has ever been when men and women had lost the 
simplicity of their manners, smiled on luxury and 
selfindulgence, abandoned the vigour of duty, 
dallied with specious vice. Rome loosened her 
faith in the brave old gods, the belief in which 
was so much nearer religious truth than the later 
polite eclecticism, when pro.consuls were making 
Rome the home of Asiatic effeminancy; and lost it 
altogether when pretorians turned the city into 
the metropolis of violence and lust. Rome once 
more became, under the cloak of orthodoxy, the 


centre of utter unbelief when the poverty and 


simplicity of the preceding centuries were followed 
by the covetous splendour of the epoch of 
venaissance. France swerved from her Catholicism 
into the wildest Atheism when the court of the 
Bourbon had abandoned itself to gilded vice. 
Our own England sees to-day these three pheno- 
mena simultaneously: an enormous diffusion of 
material comfort among the populace, a multipli- 
cation of marital infidelities among the aristocracy, 
and a loosening of the older religious faith in every 
stratum of society. 

What then is our calling if we are to maintain 
the faith? It is to simplicity and purity of life. 
It is to the losing of ourselves in the great Spirit 
of God that bathes our fair world all around. The 
temptations to a lower tone of life than the very 
highest are many, subtle, and insidious. But if 
we yield to them, then farewell to all our hopes of 
restoring to men true religion. The holy grail of 
our search, the jewelled faith in the love of God, 
can be grasped by! pure hands only. Not the 
Lancelots of the world, men of alternate base and 
noble passions, but only the pure Sir Galahads can 
hope to hold it up to shine with its blessed radiance 
-on the faces of mankind. We ofthese free churches 
have our contests between old school and new, 
between rival movements of thought and learning. 
I do not underestimate the momentousness of 
these contentions. But I say: it is not on these 
things that hangs our good or ill-success in keep- 
ing alight the sacred torch of faith which so many 
winds and waters strive to quench. 


alousy, undebased by ambition, untouched by 
ry, the pure, lowly, steadfast life, devoted and 
alit 2 
and 
can of us the true champions of the faith, the 
the living word all down the long avenue of the 
centuries. Th 


Brethren! it is a plain matter, this awful respon- 
ility of ours. It is the godly life, unmarred by 

; in morality beyond reproach, in spiritu- 

raised above the levels of envy, impatience, 
itiousness, it is this and this alone that 

worthy successors of patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, 
of saints, and of evangelists, who have handed the 
1e temptations to a mixed life—a life 

art worldly, seater, untouched by the Holy 
Spirit—are enormou s in our day. Evena minister 


may go on from year to year a successful pulpiteer, 
a successful philanthropist, a successful reformer 
seemingly, with spirit stagnant in him, unstirred 
by the breath of God. He must have an ear acute 
for the whispering of the Holy spirit who would rise 
to the high life we are called upon to lead. Yet I 
know not wo may so arise, if we may not. We 
have a faith that reverences every motion of the 
Holy Ghost, and is unbound by any traditions of 
human ordinance. We have a God unshadowed 
by the lies and calumnies of trumped up theologies. 
We have a Ch7zs¢ whom we can interpret as our 
spirits need, and see reflected in a thousand saints 
and sages of every age. We have a Azle which 
is not clasped between any narrow covers, but 
receives within its sacred canon every holy utter- 
ance which has ever re-echoed the truth of God. 
We are untrammeled by any creed that would 
check the loftiest aspirations of our hearts, or 
intervene between God and our souls when they 
seek each other out. Surely, then we, if any, may 
lead the simple and sincere, the pure and truthful 
life, which makes sve the knowledge of God, and 
infuses the covtagzon of religious faith among his 
children. Be sure there is no argument so d- 
suasive from religious belief as the conceited self- 
satisfaction or even the #zzcroscopic dereliction 
from the path of honour or the spirit of jealousy 
and self-seeking detected in the professor of 
religion. Be sure there is no argument so fer- 
suasive to religious /fazth as the countenance 
fashioned by beauty, in spite of rugged features, 
by the Holy Spirit, the lip on which. hovers the 
kiss of God, the eye which glows and softens with 
the reflected lights ofheaven, the smile which tells 
with eloquence surpassing speech of a heart at one 
with the good and true and a life led in com- 
munion with the Father of mankind. I be- 
lieve that it is offered to us in the providence of 
God to be among the chief helpers in sweeping 
back the great wave of atheism that is gathering 
up its waters visibly before men’s eyes, offered to 
us as possessors of the most reasonable religious 
faith, the broadest and freest charity known in the 
religious world. But I am persuaded that only 
by that demonstration of the spirit which consists 
in a life manifestly lived in the hourly love and 
fear of God, can we achieve the sublime and 
glorious mission which the age, mankind, and God 


unite to proffer us. 
EE 


A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF MR. KNAPTON’S 
SECESSION. 
WHATEVER Unitarian or other ministers of free 
religion may have to say with reference to the 
attack upon their faith which appeared in the 
Flerald on November Ist, in the farewell address 
of the Rey. W. Knapton, I hope you will allow 
me to offer some defence of the principles of that 
faith from a layman’s point of view. The candour 
and marked ability of the address will no doubt 
secure for it considerable attention, and, if its 
lesson be rightly read, may be the means of 
arousing all of us to renewed exertion on behalf of 
the principles which we hold dear. It is much to 
be regretted that the Bradford congregation 
should have refused Mr. Knapton the use of the 
chapel in which to state his reasons for resigna- 
tion. .The Unitarian public are, however, greatly 
indebted to you for the liberality which has 
enabled them to read for themselves this trenchant 
attack upon their principles and practice. Despite 
the fundamental error which pervades it, there is 
much in it which we may freely and gratefully 
accept as just criticism upon our shortcomings. 
Mr. Knapton would make it a grievance that 
he has not been allowed, or rather that the 
tacit understanding under which he undertook 
the duties of a Unitarian minister did not permit 
him to continue his ministry after a radical 
change in his theological views, and impugns 
thereupon the reality of the boast of Unitarians 
that they have a free pulpit. It must be admitted 
that if by that phrase is meant freedom to preach 
Roman Catholic eee on the one hand, or on 
the other hand a dogmatic Atheism, then the 
church, not expressly, but tacitly, allows no such 
liberty. Why should it be expected to do other- 
wise? Our constant cry of rejoicing is that we 
have escaped from the prison house of dogmatic 
belief into the free air of reverent search after 
truth. We have had laid before us the stern duty 
of “proving things,” and have accepted, not 
without many imperfections in practice, the not 
less important command to hold fast to that which 
is good. Is the pulpit therefore not free? In the 
words of Mr. Knapton himself we do not retain 
our ministers as the advocates of any creed, or of 
any set of religious doctrines whatsoever. No, 
we ask them to assume the leadership in 
order to help us to realise a higher sense of duty 
and a nobler life, “to make undying music in the 
world,” and believe that theological creeds, so far 
from being a help, are a hindrance to the realisa- 
tion of the true life of the spirit. We are not 
willing therefore that any man should lead us 
back into the house of bondage, whether it be 


known as the authority of church, book, or creed. 

Is it therefore surprising that the Unitarian 
“creed” should be a negative one, and ought we 
to be abashed at its attitude? Towards the creeds 
of all other churches as expressed in articles and 
confessions its position must be negative. That 
is the very reason for its existence. It givesa 
bold denial to what it believes false in those creeds, 
but it nonejjthe less affirms truths of vital import- 
ance. It denies the Trinity, it affirms the exist- 
ence of a power which makes for righteousness, 
how to be understood or defined none can say; 
it denies the total depravity of man, it affirms that 
for all men there are possibilities of virtue, happi- 
ness and spiritual salvation; it denies the atone- 
ment, it affirms the duty of self-sacrifice; it denies 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, it affirms 
there is no escape from the evil consequences of 
sin, and that if the spiritual life of man be unend- 
ing, its career must be one of constant progress 
in virtue and knowledge. It affirms the absolute, 
the imperative duty of every man to be loyal to his 
best instincts, to work for the good of his fellow 
creatures, to 

Live in pulses stirred to generosity 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self. 
It cannot therefore be true that the religion of 
Free Thinkers is nothing but a system of nega- 
tions. It desires to retain all that is good in the 
old, whilst casting off that which it thinks is false, 
that which impedes the growth of the full spirit 
of man. And if at times the negative aspect of 
this faith would appear to have undue attention, 
it results from the combative attitude of the 
orthodox churches, which, decrying good works, 
make man’s salvation depend upon creeds which 
they can neither explain nor defend. No, it isa 
religion of profound faith and excellent hopes. 
Looking back upon what man has been, it looks 
forward with joy and confidence to what he yet 
may be. It is on the side, and always has been, 
of political and social freedom, of universal educa- 
tion, of merciful and equal laws, of the brother- 
hood of man, of free commercial intercourse; and 
its public men have ever been ready with time 
and money in promotion of all those measures 
which lift the people to a higher level of duty 
and well being. That Unitarians do not support 
their institutions as they ought is doubtless true; 
but I question whether other churches have not a 
similar charge to urge with respect to their own 
members. We are small in numbers, yet the 
amount of money subscribed yearly per head is 
by no means inconsiderable. Let us, however, 
accept the rebuke and recognise the duty of giving 
more liberally, so that our institutions may be 
sustained in full efficiency and in order to attract 
the ablest men to the ranks of our ministry. 

To look, however, for the fruits of Unitarian 
principles within the church exclusively is to do 
those principles a singular injustice. I think their 
bitterest foe would be ready at once to acknow- 
ledge that the men who hold them are the fore- 
most in every good work, in town councils, on 
local and school boards, on committees for the 
promotion of measures for the public good, that 
there is no community of religious people which 
furnishes so large a proportion of efficient workers 
for the common welfare. Can, therefore, the 
principles which produce such men be bad? 
When Mr. Knapton has the temerity to ask what 
would have been the moral and spiritual condition 
of Bradford, and we may presume of any other 
large town, if it had been left to the moral and 
spiritual power of the Unitarian Church, we 
might well try to imagine what would be the state 
of things in this country if the earnest, never 
wearying efforts of Free Religious thinkers had 
been withheld. I say it fearlessly, without the 
slightest wish to disparage men of other faiths, 
that such are and have been the very salt of the 
earth. The impotency of the principles of free 
religion forsooth! Their potency is seen in the 
long roll of noble men and women, the disciples 
of that faith, who have spent themselves for the 
good of their fellow citizens in this land. The 
spirit of the grand old words of Micah is an all 
sufficient answer to those who would plunge us 
into the metaphysical subtleties and perplexing 
inconsistencies of creeds and confessions. ‘“‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

J. H. REYNOLDS, JUN. 
—. 


MAIpsTONE,—On Sunday last Mr. Alderman Ellis 
was elected mayor for the third time. The ex-mayor, 
Mr. Alderman Haynes, also belongs to our congregation 
here. 

Hui: BowLaALLtey LANE MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
Socirty.—The opening meeting of the winter session 
of this society was held on Wednesday evening, the 6th 
inst. The inaugural address was given by the president, 
the Rev. J. M. Dixon, after which came music, readings, 
and recitations, Notwithstanding the very unfavourable 
weather there was a large attendance, the school-room 
being well filled, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 
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CHILDREN’S HYMN. 


REV. J. C. WILLIAMS. 
THE eagle is free to soar to the sun, 
The river is free its bright course to run, 
And free are the winds, the breeze, and the blast, 
No fetters can bind, no chains hold them fast. 


CHORUS, 
For freedom pray, and for freedom toil, 
Freedom from error and sin: 
Truth’s temple doors throw open wide, 
That the free may enter in. 


And free is the mind to search after truth, 

To glean, as of old in harvest glean’d Ruth, 

To gather from book, from mountain, and flood, 

Knowledge of nature and knowledge of God. 
For freedom pray, &e. 


The works of God’s hands all speak of His might; 

The brightness of day, the darkness of night, 

His goodness proclaim—His wisdom declare, 

Inspiring our trust, our praise, and our prayer. 
For freedom pray, &c. 


And free is the soul to bow and adore, 

At whatever shrine its worship to pour, 

Where best it can feel the ONE PRESENCE near 

To strengthen or teach, to comfort or cheer. 
For freedom pray, &c 


For freedom, oh God, we bless Thy GREAT NAME, 
By birthright ’tis ours—that birthright we claim; 
In spirit unbound, we draw nigh to Thee, 
Great Father of all—great God of the free. 

For freedom pray, &c. 


Ghe Aunitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


veveal its beauty and its power. 
Witiram ELLery CHANNING. 


=e 


THE 


“QUARTERLY REVIEW” 
PROTESTANTISM. 


‘THE current number of the Quarterly Review 
contains an article on the subject, “Is the 
Church of England Protestant?” It begins by 
adducing evidence of the tendency among 
modern High Churchmen not only to ignore, 
but to dispute the Protestantism of the Church 
of England; in fact, to divide Christendom 
into “Catholics” and “ Protestants,” and then 
to range the English Church on the former 
side against the latter. The writer’s principal 
evidence is gathered from the new leading 
organ of the party, the Church Quarterly 
Review, and after citing various passages from 
recent numbers, he observes that “ the language 
quoted completely justifies the charge of 
Romanising tendencies brought against the 
extreme High Churchmen of the present 
generation.” The Quarterly fears that “the 
true relations of the Church of England with 
Protestantism and the Protestant Churches are 
completely obscured to the mind of a large 
number of the clergy; and there is conse- 
quently great danger lest the laity should be 
persuaded that their Church does not really 
possess the Protestant characteristics which are 
necessary if they are to retain their confidence 
in her.” It is asked if the battle of Protes- 
tantism is to be fought over again. If it could 
be substantiated that the Church of England 
is not Protestant, but Catholic in the Anglo- 
Catholic sense, ‘‘it would not deserve to stand 
as an Establishment for the space of a single 
Parliament.” The artiele closes as follows: “A 
startling disillusion would await these priests, if 
ever the experiment of disestablishment were 
to be tried. They would find that the laity, 
once driven to protect themselves from clerical 
usurpations, would take good care that the 
Protestantism which they cherish in the Prayer- 
book, as in the other formularies of the church, 
was enforced on her ministers with a stringency 
never yet approached. The High Churchmen 
of the day are endeavouring to read into the 
Prayer-book the corruptions which it was its 
very object to shake off, and they attempt to 
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explain away the Articles in accordance with 
this perversion of historical truth. Should 
the laity have the opportunity of making their 
voice heard, they would finally prevent, at 
whatever cost, any such juggle with facts. It 
is impossible, however, within our space to 
enter into the collateral controversies thus 
suggested. We trust we have sufficiently 
shown that the Church of England bears upon 
its face the most unmistakable marks of being 
a Protestant—no less than a Catholic—church, 
and that, until the rise of the un-English school 
of theology now so prominent, it was united— 
alike by its history and by the principles of its 
greatest divines—with Protestant interests and 
Protestant principles. It is conceivable that 
the Ritualists and their High Church allies 
may seduce a considerable body of the English 
clergy from loyalty to those principles and 
interests. But, in proportion as they succeed, 
they will produce an impassable gulf between 
the Church of England of the Reformation 
and that of the present day, and a similar 
and a more disastrous division between the 
English clergy and the English people. When 
the clergy abjure Protestantism, they will abjure 
all sympathy with one of the primary move- 
ments of English life; their church will cease 
to be the Church of England, and they will 
sink into the condition of an Ultramontane 
priesthood amidst a contemptuous laity.” 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT IN AMERICA. 


At the semi-annual session, just held, of the 
New York Synod of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, there was a suggestive discussion on 
the question indicated in the heading of this 
note. The debate occurred on a long resolution 
presented by Mr. T. WoopHuLt, of New York. 
Mr. WoopHULL’s motion substantially was that, 
in view of .the recent general discussion of the 
subject of eternal punishment, the belief of the 
Synod is that the eternal punishment of those 
who die in their sins is a tremendous truth 
taught in the Word of God, and in view of the 
failure of the General Council to take action on 
the subject, that the Synod earnestly request 
the General Council to formally recognise the 
doctrine at its next meeting. Mr. Wooprorp, 
temporarily resigning the chair to a delegate, 
vigorously opposed the resolution, declaring in 
general terms his disbelief in the existence of hell, 
and announcing his determination to withdraw 
as an officer from the body in the event of the 
adoption of the resolution. After several dele- 
gates had spoken in favour of the resolution, the 
Rey. Mr. Gray requested the Synod to join in 
prayer before deciding the question. The Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Howarp Smitru, Emmanuel Church, 
Newark, while expressing his belief in the 
doctrine, hoped that individual laymen would 
be allowed a great deal of latitude in regard to 
its acceptance, and that their rejection of it 
would not affect their membership in the 
churches. He urged that the resolution 
be withdrawn. The Rey. Dr. Sasine hoped 
that the resolution would not be with- 
drawn. Its adoption weuld be simple fidelity 
to the Word of God, beyond which he 
would not dare to go, A motion pro- 
posing that the resolution should lie on the 
table was. lost, as was also one to postpone 
further consideration of the question. The 
Synod then adopted the resolution, those 
opposed to it refraining from voting. Will they 
now secede from the Synod? 


I love the world the more because I know it 
is God’s world, even as a dry leaf, given by a 
lover, is dearer than all pearls from whoso loves 
us not.—Zheo, Parker. 


GERMAN PROTESTANTISM. 


WE are indebted to a lady who has resided for 
some time in Germany, for the following interest-. 
ing sketch of the state of religion in that country: 

The present unsettled state of society in Ger- 
many, and the interest excited in England by the 
religious and social troubles of the empire, lead 
me to offer you a brief account of the religious: 
condition of this country. This will also give me 
an opportunity of expressing how keenly I now 
feel the worth of the work which is being done by 
our Unitarian churches in England. After wit- 
nessing the blighting influences of the German 
State Church system, more especially when con- 
ducted, as it is in Prussia, with almost military 
rigour, one turns with relief to our Liberal Chris- 
tianity, which offers to minds of various types a 
congenial religious home. 

One perceives also from such a standpoint, how 
useful our denomination has been in serving as a 
consistent exponent of Protestant principles, and 
vindicating the possibility of the union of an 
enlightened faith with full spiritual freedom. It 
may perhaps comfort some of those who have 
doubts as to the utility of our Liberal Churches,. 
that here it is readily acknowledged that the want 
of such a bulwark as they have formed against 
unbelief and indifference is one of the chief 
causes of the present disappointing condition of 
religion in the empire. 

It is not pleasant to be forced to the conviction 
that the ministrations of the Protestant clergy im 
most parts of this country have scarcely any con- 
trolling or elevating influence on the people. Not 
only is the number of their hearers generally 
small, but as pastoral visiting is almost unknown. 
their social influence is extremely limited. The 
strict regulations which were in force up to a few . 
years ago, in respect to baptism, confirmation, 
and other religious rites led the masses to regard 
the clergy as State officials, paid to maintain what. 
was commonly called “Police Christianity.” The . 
middle classes also harbour a grudge against the 
clergy on account of their frequent opposition to 
political and educational reforms. And in literary 
and professional circles there is much free and 
easy Criticism of the pulpit for its denunciations 
of scientific discoveries and liberal thought. Thus. 
the Orthodox clergy have not merely lost the 
respect and support of many intellectual men, but 
a spirit of scepticism and of antagonism to all 
religion has widely diffused itself throughout 
society. And this is not to be wondered at when 
it is remembered that for nearly forty years. 
religious teaching and popular opinion have run 
in almost opposite directions. During ail that 
period the State Governments have sought to 
restore belief in the old Lutheran doctrines as a. 
means of securing political obedience and checking 
the growth of Radicalism. And in their foolish 
dread of free thought they have admitted few men. 
of liberal opinions to places in the church, and 
fewer still to seats in the higher church courts. 
And it is to be deeply regretted that many of the 
clergy have been subservient enough to shape 
their creed and policy according to the dictates of 
those in power. In England such a course would 
have been less prejudicial to the interests of 
organised religion than in this country, for the 
Germans have very little of the peculiarly English 
capacity of listening for years to sermons without 
asking themselves whether they believe in the. 
theology expressed therein or not. Besides their 
higher literary taste, and their close acquaintance. 
with the masterpieces of their own literature make 
them very impatient of being fed with the husks. 
of the medizval theology. . In consequence the 
dogmatism of the Augsburg Confession finds its 
adherents chiefly in those sections of society 
where clerical influence and Conservative ten- 
dencies are strongest, and there Orthodoxy often 
assumes a most uncompromising and even fanatical 
aspect. aan 

German Protestantism also suffers greatly from 
its cold and unattractive ritual. In this respect it 
is frozen into much the same mould as that in 
which it was cast in the Reformation age. In this 
most musical country the church music alone is, 
primitive and poor, the prevailing mode of singing 
being a kind of monotonous chanting from hymn 
books of a very venerable appearance. ‘The alter- 
nate singing of one clause of a sentence, with a 
few bars played upon the organ, prevents any 


sermon. In other respects the ritual is 
of great improvement. The prayers ‘ 
unimpressive, and the sermon, always be, 
extempore, is frequently poor in thought and style. 
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Thus the Protestant churches of this country, as 
regards their organisation, their doctrinal stand- 
point, and what is curiously styled “the public 
practice of religion,” are unequal to the needs of 
the time, and unfitted to become centres of moral 
power and spiritual influence. Far less are they 
fitted to heal the divisions between class and class, 
orto calm and reconcile the combatants in the 
present keen struggle between the proletariat and 
the more fortunate classes. 

The most hopeful sign in German Protestantism 
is the Liberal movement in the various churches, 
Here and there throughout Germany are to be 
found able and enlightened preachers whose 
teaching is quite abreast of the knowledge and 
culture of the day. Bremen has a group of these 
of which any city might be proud. Even Berlin 
has several of this school, in spite of the reactionary 
policy which has been at work of late in high 
quarters. The widely scattered members of this 
Liberal Party find a rallying point and centre of 
operations in the Protestanten Verein, which can 
claim for itself the credit of being one of the best 
abused institutions of Germany. This association, 
which has about 120 branch societies, is now most 
earnestly striving to promote a healthy revival of 
religious life amongst the people, to apply religion 
as a healing influence in the country’s present 
troubles, to uphold the rights of conscience in 
matters of faith, and to promote the harmony of 
all churches in the unity of the spirit. Under its 
auspices books and pamphlets in defence of 
Liberal Christianity, or explanatory of theological 
and ecclesiastical questions are widely distributed, 
while its seven religious papers uphold its prin- 
ciples in all parts of Germany. This brief notice 
of its activity brings me to a convenient resting 
place, and the remaining portion of the subject, 
namely, the effect of the present decline of religion 
on the life of the people, will be dealt with in my 
concluding letter. 


THE ELEVENTH PROTESTANTENTAG 
IN HILDESHEIM. 
ih 
OCTOBER 5TH TO IITH, 1878. 
{THE following report has been submitted.to the 
committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association by the Rev. ANDREW CHALMERS, 
of Cambridge. | 
Permit me, in presenting my report of the 
recent Protestantentag, to thank you for the 
privilege of attending and taking part in its 
proceedings, as the representative of your Asso- 
ciation. It could not be other than gratifying 
to be entrusted with this responsible duty at such 
a time as the present, when the Protestanten Verein 
specially deserves and requires the sympathy and 
support of our Unitarian churches. Never before, 
sinte its foundation, has its position been more 
critical, and its work more difficult to accomplish. 
The reactionary policy of the Prussian ecclesias- 
tical authorities, the strife of parties, and the 
grave social troubles of the Empire, have exposed 
the members of the Verein to much undeserved 
persecution, and made heavy demands on their 
patriotism and their faith. Under such trying 
circumstances they naturally value most highly 
every evidence of fraternal feeling on the part of 
their English allies. -It is therefore scarcely 
_ necessary to state that the assurances of your 
interest in their work, and the good wishes for its 
success which you desired me to express, were 
warmly welcomed and highly appreciated. In 
return they desire me to convey to you their 
heartfelt thanks and kindest greetings, with the 
hope that the union between the two Associations 
may be more and more closely cemented by the 
consciousness of common aims and work, and the 
bond of true Christian fellowship. The great 
kindness shown to. me personally by members of 
the Verein, in Hildesheim and other places, may 
also be regarded as an additional proof of the 
strong desire that is felt for a close alliance 
between the liberal Protestantism of Germany and 
England. In reference to this my thanks are 
specially due to the gentlemen whose hospitality 
1 enjoyed during the meetings, and to friends 
whom I visited in Bremen, Wolfenbiittel, and 
Osnabriick, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


Ecclesiastical affairs in Germany are at present 
so disturbed and complicated, that a brief sketch 
of the situation is almost necessary for the full 
un¢ ding of the late proceedings in Hildes- 
heim. But such an outline of recent events 
cannot, unfortunately, be given without a feeling 
of painful regret. One recalls involuntarily the 
days of Germany’s grandest triumphs, and con- 
trasts them mournfully with the present days of 
her disgrace. Little more than seven short years 
lie between her glory and her shame. The out- 
burst of patriotic fervour and religious enthusiasm 
which animated her people in the struggle with 
France, and hastened the consummation of 
German unity, has long since spent its force. 


| independent existence. 


Religious patriotism has given place to petty 
self-seeking, and faith in God to blank, cold 
materialism. Military supremacy is maintained 
regardless of grave national suffering. Wide- 
spread and bitter discontent has created keen 
hostility between the proletariat and the more 
fortunate classes. Twice within a brief period 
the assassin’s hand has been raised against a 
ruler who, whatever be his errors or his failings, 
has always sought to act as the Father of his 
people. And the Government, irritated by this 
outrage, embarrassed by financial difficulties, pro- 
voked by Ultramontane stubbornness, and alarmed 
by the ubiquitous “red spectre” of Socialism, 
seeks to cut the Gordian knot of the Empire’s 
difficulties by a harsh, repressive policy. 

In every such crisis religious liberalism is ex- 
posed to danger, along with political freedom. 
And the Protestanten Verein has lately found that 
its proceedings have been looked upon with a 
suspicious eye, not merely by its ordinary oppo- 
nents, but by not a few in influential quarters in 
Prussia. Elsewhere, the rights and privileges of 
liberal Protestantism have not thus far been 
curtailed or threatened. The Protestants of 
Alsace remain in the enjoyment of the large 
measure of freedom formerly ‘allowed them by 
the French Government. In Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Hesse Darmstadt, and Thuringia, the Liberals 
hold the secure position they have won for them- 
selves in the various State Churches. The same 
may be said of the Palatinate and the Free cities 
of Bremen and Hamburg, while in Saxony the 
Liberals are at last organising themselves against 
the spurious Protestantism upheld by the Dresden 
Consistory. In most of these provinces the clergy 
are simply bound to maintain the principles of 
the Reformation, and are under no rigid obligation 
to make their preaching square with the letter of 
the Augsburg Confession, or the creeds. Con- 
sequently, a heresy case has come to be regarded 
as an anachronism, and usually ends in the un- 
popularity of its promoters, and the glorification 
of the accused. 

THE CHURCH IN PRUSSIA. 


Unfortunately, this favourable condition of 
things does not apply to Prussia, or the former 
Kingdom of Hanover, whose State Church after 
the annexation was allowed to retain a kind of 
Hence the anomaly of 
men being constantly inducted to pastorates in 
the Middle and South German States, whose 
heresy would draw down the fulminations of the 
Brandenburg Consistory. 

The enlightened Christian teaching enjoyed by 
hundreds of village congregations is prohibited 
as far as possible in Prussia, and especially in 
Berlin, the so-called “City of Intelligence.” The 
doctrines which Schleiermacher preached in that 
city sixty years ago, with universal acceptance, 
are to-day under the ban. And the very same 
Government which by the May laws compels 
theological students to pass through a scientific 
and literary training, is at present doing its utmost 
to keep Protestant clergymen from preaching in 
accordance with that very culture on which it 
insists. Prussia thus appears before the world— 
fighting Rome with one hand, professedly in the 
interests of liberty and enlightenment, while 
casting its shield over Protestant obscurantism 
and bigotry. Its Government is certainly paying 
a high price for the unquestioning support of the 
old Lutheran party, and a short account of the 
circumstances will show how completely it is 
stultifying itself. 

About five years ago a new Constitution for the 
Prussian Church was carefully formulated by Dr. 
Falk, Cultus minister, and Dr. Hermann, President 
of the Supreme Church Council. This was based 
on the Protestant principle of self-government, 
and was designed to enable congregations to 
manage their own affairs. The church committees, 
and district and provincial Synods which the 
Constitution called into existence, would no doubt 
have worked successfully had not the old church 
courts been left much as before, with nothing to 
prevent friction between the old machinery and 
the new. 

The Conservative party in the church, aided by 
the Consistories and the patrons of benefices, 
have known how to take advantage of this defect. 
And the history of the Prussian Church during 
the last four years has afforded many striking 
illustrations of the difficulty of wresting the keys 
of authority from any privileged class. All the 
power of vested interests, the dead weight of 
unenlightened bigotry, the subtle tactics of the 
court theologians, andthe free use of the Emperor’s 
name, have been turned to account in this conflict. 
And all honour and gratitude are due to the 
leading members of the Protestanten Verein for 
their energetic and consistent guardianship of 
liberal interests. Without their efforts the con- 
cessions made by the Constitution would before 
now have been almost entirely neutralised or 
withdrawn. And it is little to the credit of the 
Prussian Liberal party, in and out of the Landtag, 


that the Verein has had to fight this battle so 
slightly supported by moral or material help. 
And the same may be said of the Liberals of 
Hanover, where the higher church authorities 
have lately attempted to ride rough shod over 
Liberal Protestantism in the interests of Guelphic 


Particularism. And to this lamentable indiffer- 
ence, and not to any want of courage or fidelity 
on the part of the Protestanten Verein, is due the 


fact that our co-religionists in Northern Germany 
find their position that of an ecc/es/a pressa, their 


leaders exposed to ill-feeling and reproach, and 
their right to continue in the State Church actually 
called in question. This right, it is only just to 
state, is so clear and defensible, in view of the 
broad terms of subscription, that the Liberals are 
fully justified in maintaining their position against 


an ecclesiastical beaureaucracy, and a class of 

opponents who of late have sought the weapons 

of their warfare in the flesh and not in the spirit. 
THE PROTESTANTENTAG, 

As the proceedings at the recent Protestantentag 
were shaped to a large extent by the circumstances 
referred to in the foregoing sketch, it will not be 
necessary to enter largely into details. On the 
evening of October 8th, about a hundred members 
of the Verein met in the Assembly Rooms for 
social intercourse, the committee being hard at 
work in another part of the building arranging 
the more private business of the Association. 
Amongst the well known supporters of the Verein 
who were present at this reunion, were Professor 
Pfleiderer, of Berlin; Dr. Manchot, of Bremen; 
Pastor Klapp, the travelling lecturer of the 
Verein; Senator Schlager, of Hanover; Pastors 
Hossbach, Lisco, and Schmeidler, of Berlin ; 
Pastor Richter, of Mariendorf; Dr. Techou, of 
Berlin; Dr. Spaeth, of Breslau; Professor Seydel 
and Dr. Brinkau, of Leipzig ; Professor Fresenius, 
of Wiesbaden; Pastors Albrecht and Kambli, and 
Professor Schmidt; of Basel, as representatives of 
Swiss Protestantism; Herr Exter, representing 
the Great Verein in the Palatinate, which numbers 
18,000 members; Pastors Knappert, Maronier, 
and Bohringer, from Holland; Pastor Engelmann, 
of Strasbourg; and Dr. Seiher, of Copenhagen. 

On the morning of October 9th, the business 
meeting of the delegates was held, at which the 
financial position of the Verein and other matters 
were carefully discussed. It was acknowledged 
that the present commercial and social troubles 
of the Empire had somewhai crippled its re- 
sources and hindered its progress; but, in spite of 
many obstacles, the membership (including, of 
course, that of the small local Vereins) numbered 
7,328 at the time the annual report was printed. 
Eight new local societies had been founded in the 
past year. Numerous courses of lectures had 
been delivered, large numbers of pamphlets 
distributed, while the seven newspapers of the 
Verein had upheld its principles, and promoted 
its aims in all parts of Germany. The favourite 
scheme of appointing a travelling lecturer for the 
Eastern provinces of Prussia had to be set aside, 
for the present, in view of more pressing require- 
ments. 

The first public meeting was held in the Concert 
Hall of the Assembly Rooms, on the afternoon of 
the same day, under the presidency of Dr. 
Techou, member of the Prussian Parliament. 
In his opening address he presented a striking 
picture of the present unsatisfactory condition of 
Protestantism in Prussia, and defined the con- 
cessions necessary for a reasonable system of 
self-government. He also addressed a few appro- 
priate words of'welcome to the delegates from 
Switzerland, England, Holland, and Alsace. 

Herr Richter, also a member of the Prussian 
Parliament, then delivered an able address on 
“Freedom of Teaching and Congregational 
Rights.” Alluding to the vexatious oppression 
of liberal pastors in Hanover, the late heresy case 
in Schleswig Holstein,-and the Hossbach and 
Kalthoff cases in Prussia, he strongly urged the 
necessity of a combination of all true Liberals 
against the common danger. He then submitted 
a set of theses for the approval of the meeting, 
commenting on each in turn. These afforded 
ample evidence of the reasonableness of the 
claims made by the Liberals both as regards 
church organisation and the freedom of the 
pulpit. The points most carefully stated and 
discussed were those which had come into question 
during the late ecclesiastical crisis. These were 
the right of congregations to elect their own 
minister, the right of representation in disputed 
settlements, the denial of the authority of the 
State in matters of doctrine, and the freedom of 
professors from ecclesiastical control. 

Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin, followed, in 
advocacy of the utmost possible simplification of 
the present cumbrous organisation of the German 
churches, and pleaded for the recognition of the 
binding power of the Gospel of Christ, as infinitely 
superior to the artificial restraints of State control. 

The theses being adopted, a powerful speech 
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by Dr. Manchot, vindicating the position and 
aims of the Protestanten Verein, and showing 
the groundlessness of the charges brought against 
it by its opponents, brought the proceedings to 
a close. 


> 
MONTON. 

WELCOME TO THE REV. JAS. HARWOOD, B.A. 
ON Sunday morning, Nov. 3rd, the Rev. James Har- 
wood, B.A., successor to the late Rev. T. E. Poynting, 
entered upon his ministerial duties as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Monton. The morning service 
was opened with the ‘‘ old hundred.” 

Before Jehovah's awful throne 
: Ye nations bow with sacred joy. 
The text was taken from the 2nd Epistle to the 
Corinthians, xvi., 3:—‘‘ But he that prophesicth speaketh 
unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
The congregation was large. At the close he asked for 
their love and confidence, though he could not expect 
to find ready for him that place in their hearts which his 
predecessor had by rare gifts and graces won. In the 
evening there was again a yery large congregation. 
Mr. Harwood took his text from Acts v., 20 :—‘‘ Go, 
stand and speak in the temple to the people all the 
words of this life ;” and from 2nd epistle of Corinthians, 
chap. xiv., 13 :—‘* We have the same spirit of faith, 
according as it is written, I believed, and therefore have 
I spoken; we also believe and therefore speak.” In 
the course of his sermon he said that if he were asked 
his ideal of a Christian minister he should certainly say 
one who had the power of raising men’s aspirations 
towards God, and making them feel the glorious suscep- 
tibilities of human nature and the beauty of holiness. 
The singing at both services was good. 

RECOGNITION TEA MEETING. 

On Thursday evening, Noy. 7th, a tea meeting was 
held in the school for the purpose of giving Mr. Harwood 
a welcome amongst them. Tea was served in one of 
the class-rooms at five o’clock, and at half-past six 
o'clock a public meeting was held in the large school- 
room. Mr. Henry Leigh presided, and there were also 
present the Revs. G. H. Wells, M.A., Charles Beard, 
B.A., W. Binns, Charles Wicksteed, B.A., Charles T. 
Poynting, B.A., J. Black, M.A., and others. During 
the evening members of the choir at Monton sang a 
selection of music, 

The CHAIRMAN said: We are met together this evening 
to celebrate an event of the deepest interest to us all. 
About three months ago the Rev. Jas. Harwood, B.A., 
was unanimously invited by the Monton congregation to 
become the minister of their church ; he was pleased to 
accept their invitation, and we now desire to offer to 
Mr. and Mrs. Harwood a most cordial and heartfelt 
welcome, and earnestly hope that their union with us 
may be a long and a happy one. Mr. Harwood is 
called upon to succeed one whose high intellectual and 
spiritual attainments gained for him the esteem of all, 
and who, as the years rolled on, endeared himself more 
and more to the hearts of his congregation. His gentle- 
ness and warm sympathy won for him their deepest love, 
and can never be forgotten. His influence over the 
young, in whom he took such special interest, can never 
die, but must bear fruit in after life. We feel sure that 
in Mr. Harwood we have chosen a successor who will 
carry on the noble work of our late dear minister ; his 
high abilities, his deep interest in the work of the 
Sunday-school, which is the nursery of the church, and 
his kind and genial manner will, I feel sure, soon win 
for him the love and affection of us all. In conclusion, 
I desire, on behalf of the Monton congregation, to offer 
to Mr. and Mrs. Harwood a most sincere and hearty 
welcome to their new home, with every good wish for 
their future health and happiness, and the earnest hope 
that they may long remain with us. (Applause.) 

Mr. DENDY, as secretary of the invitation committee, 
said he could and might speak hopefully, that in their 
friend (Mr. Harwood) they would find one who was 
willing and able to help them in their work, and who, 
as time passed on, would become one of them. He 
believed Mr. Harwood was pre-eminently qualified to 
carry on the work of their late minister. They lived in 
an age of critical moment in the history of the Christian 
church, for theological and spiritual confusion never so 
widely prevailed as at present. Taking hold of the 
right hand of Mr. Harwood, he wished him success, 
happiness, and health in his labours amongst them at 
Monton. 

The Rev. G. H. WELLs, of Gorton, as second senior 
minister in the district, gave Mr. Harwood the right 
hand of fellowship on behalf of those ministers. Mr. 
Harwood, he said, came amongst them not as a novice 
but as a tried minister. They would have in Mr. Har- 
wood a friend who would support them in the varied 
ministerial, educational, and social duties in which they 
were engaged. He hoped that God would preserve and 
keep Mr. Harwood amongst them. 

Mr. Harwoop, in acknowledging the hearty welcome 
given to him, thanked those who had spoken so kindly. 
It was a great gratification to him to be surrounded by 
many old friends, as well as by those whom he hoped to 
count as friends in the future. The present was a 
critical moment in the history of the Monton church, 
for the congregation, in seeing a fresh occupant of the 
pulpit, could not but be reminded with fresh force of 
their loss in Mr. Poynting’s death, It was also a 
critical moment in his own life, for, in accepting the 
invitation to Monton he had had to leave a congregation 
with which his connection was of the happiest kind, and 
of his feelings to which he dare not trust himself to 
speak. Mr. Harwood claimed that the liberty enjoyed 
by our ministers was something more than ‘‘an empty 
boast,” as had recently been asserted. So long as a 
congregation and its minister were in sufficient sympath 
with each other to enable them to worship and wor 


together, no court of law, no conference, no trust deed, 
could require their separation; while so soon as that 
sympathy failed, it was desirable that the connection 
should cease. In speaking of the work of the ministry 
Mr. Harwood contended that preparation for the public 
services must take the first place, and ought not to be 
sacrificed to anything else. At the same time he 
acknowledged the importance of the pastoral duties. 
He thought it better to concentrate attention on a few 
things and do them as well as he could, rather than to 
dissipate energy over a larger number without doing 
anything thoroughly. He was specially interested in 
the Sundayrschool, and hoped it would not be allowed 
to suffer from lack of teachers; the school work must 
necessarily be left to a large extent in the hands of the 
congregation, and to secure its efficiency he must look 
to the help which had been kindly promised. Heasked 
the congregation to give him its sympathy and support, 
for it would be his desire to justify whatever confidence 
might be extended to him, and to devote himself heart 
and soul to the work to which he had been called. 


A FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH THE HOPE OF THE 
FUTURE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

The Rey. Wo. Binns said: Is a free church really 
the hope of the future religious life of England as 
the sentiment you have asked me to speak about takes 
for granted? I think so; and so do you. Nay, I am 
sure so.. But put the question to the great religious 
organisations, outside ourselves, if any can be called 
outside us, who are catholic enough to embrace them all? 
The oldest church in Christendom (the Roman) will not 
say so. The modicum of freedom claimed by Dr. 
Dollinger and the Old Catholics ended in their excom- 
munication; and the two chief converts Rome gained from 
Oxford, during the present century, Cardinal Manning 
and Dr. Newman, both regard a free church with the 
same bitterness that Lord Shaftesbury regarded Zece 
flomo. But let it be confessed to their credit that 
neither of them would use the profane language 
of the saintly peer. Ask Presbyterians, and 
Professor Robertson Smith is a sufficient reply. 
Ask Independents, and the hubbub about the innocent 
Leicester Conference is the answer we get. Ask Wes- 
leyan Methodists and the veteran missionary, Mr. Impey 
stares us in the face, though in rejecting eternal punish- 
ment he only shared the heresies of John Wesley in his 
ripe old age. Ask the Church of England, and 
neither the High, Low, nor Broad section will give you 
an affirmative reply. Mr. MacConnochie would dis- 
establish, but he would not relax orthodoxy. The 
Bishop of Peterbrough would allow latitude as to facing 
towards any point of the compass, but there he stops. 
And Dean Stanley and Matthew Arnold, and the 
cultured members of the Establishment, so long as they 
do not move for the repeal of the act of uniformity and 
the abolition of subscription, cannot be said to come 
up to our ideal. Yet, for all that, I believe in a free 
church. It is my hope for the future, and I lift up my 
voice and prophesy that the future will possess it, and that 
the spiritual posterity of our own little flocks will 
inherit the kingdom. I will explain what I mean. 
We may describe the ideal free church of the future by 
threenegatives. First, it will be subject to no State supre- 
macy. Christianity began to decline as a living power 
when Constantine imperialized it. Every onward 
impulse since has been a coming out of a state Egypt, 
The schismatics and heretics, so called, have been the 
best pioneers of progress, and they have all been pious 
rebels againt State despotism. And the Church of the 
Future will be as free from the control of prime 
ministers as literature and science are now, and as we 
are, from the manipulation of Lord Beaconsfield. 
There will be no Benjamin’s mess in it through Public 
Worship Regulation Acts or similar interferences with 
what human souls deem needful to life. Second, there 
will benosacerdotalism. That has been the bane of Christ- 
ianity as it was the bane of Judaism. The prophets had to 
fight stoutly against the sons of Levi. Science has had to 
struggle against priestly dogmatism. The laity have 
always had to wrest spiritual liberty by main force from 
the grasp of a sacerdotal caste. There is no instance 
on record where the caste has willingly made all men 
partakers of its privileges. We are fighting the battle 
yet. Inthe Church of the Future the victory will be 
completely won. Third, and there will be no finis. How 
can there be? We trace in the history of the human 
mind, in its thoughts of God and the worship it owes 
to God, a record of incessant change—which has been 
in the main a change for the better—of narrower views 
yielding to wider, and of breaking clouds revealing 
the boundless blue of the skies between them and 
beyond them. In the good time coming the religious 
laws of the Medes and Persians, by which multi- 
tudes now swear, will have melted into the infinite 
azure of the past, if I may borrow a phrase of Professor 
Tyndall’s; the Westminster Confession will be an 
interesting ecclesiastical curiosity; and there will be 
nobody left to whom we may apply Carlyle’s satirical 
verse— 

The builder of this Universe was wise, 
He made all suns, all systems, planets, particles ; 
The plan He shaped his worlds and wons by 
Was—Heavens ! was—thy small nine and thirty articles. 
This negative description leads me to the other and 
pleasanter side of the matter—the affirmative. . I foresee 
a Church of the Future arising, a church of which the 
pregnant germ is already here. And I will mention 
three afllrmative characteristics by which it may be 
known. The first will be that its members will 
consist of aspiring souls voluntarily gathered together, 
feeling their spiritual kinship, receiving grace from the 
same infinite source, it may be in different measures, 
according to their different natures, but each quickening 
each, and in the midst of their variety conscious of 
their mystic unity. There may be sects among them, 
but they will manage to get on without anathemas, 


| he would overcome. 


no one will be petted and pampered at the expense of 
the rest, there will be no room for envy and jealousy. 
And they will combine to express the national 
religion in the shape of national righteousness—which 
will be the best expression it has had since Joseph of 
Arimathea planted the Glastonbury thorn. In this way” 
the Church of the Future will be the soul of the 
State, and not a State machine.. The second charac- 
teristic will be the priesthood and the prophetic function 
of all the people. The finest incident I remember in 
the Old Testament is where Moses says, when news 
was brought him that laymen were prophesying outside 
the camp, ‘‘ Would that all the people of the Lord were 
prophets!” I am persuaded that religion will increase 
in power, in intensity, and in clear vision, and par- 
ticularly in practical application, in proportion as the 
distinction between parsons and people is broken down, 
and we come to look on the parsons simply as laymen 
performing special functions, which are equally obliga- 
tory, where the fitness exists, on all other laymen. 
Who can measure the good that would be done if a 
lawyer were occasionally called on to preach a sermon 
on casuistry, or a merchant on honourable commerce, 
or a tradesman on just weights and measures, or a 
working man on giving a fa r day’s work for a fair day’s 
wages? But the Quaker doctrine of the spirit is the 
best illustration of what the Church of the Future will 
witness. Instead of sacerdotalism there will be inspired 
men and women, and prophets will occupy the pulpits, 
and not be absent from the pews. The third charac- 
teristic will be the illustration by the church of the 
law of development or evolution, not exactly, perhaps, 
as Mr, Derwin or Mr. Herbert Spencer might interpret 
it, but in some better fashion still, ordained by the 
perfect God, and worked out by men created im His 
potential image for immortality. What it will lead to 
I will not venture to predict. Eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard; neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive the things God hath in store. If 
you like the picture I have painted, or rather suggested 
an outline of, paint it afresh in your worship and your 
lives, and make your own church one of the first fruits 
of the new creation, 

After an interval occupied in conversation, the Rev. 
CHARLES BEARD spoke. <A vote of thanks to the 
chairman was proposed by the Rey. J. BLACK, and was 
carried with acclamation, 


—_ 
LARNE: WELCOME TO THE REV. 
JAMES KENNEDY. 

On Tuesday week the Northern Presbytery of Antrim 
met at Larne to install the Rey. James Kennedy (late 
of Rademon, County Down) to the pastoral charge of 
the Old Congregation at Larne, as assistant to the Rev. 
Classon Porter, and as successor to the late lamented . 
Rey. William C‘Cullough. The introductory services 
were conducted by the Rey. William Smith, after which 
Rey. E. Crooks, Ballyclare, preached an excellent 
sermon from John xiv.—‘‘ Ye believe in God: believe 
alsoin Me.” Rey., Alexander Gordon discoursed on 
the ecclesiastical ordination of the Presbytery, showing 
the Christian foundation of the Presbytery and the 
principles of religious freedom which it embodied. 
Rey. C. J. M‘Alester having ascertained that the con- 
gregation adhered to the call given to the Rey. J. 
Kennedy, and that Mr. Kennedy adhered to his accept- 
ance of the call, invited him to make any statement 
that he might deire to make, Mr. Kennedy, in happy 
terms, expressed the sentiments which he entertained, 
and the principles which he trusted would guide him in’ 
his mission at Larne. The Rey. Classon Porter then 
offered up the installation prayer, and the Rev. C. J. 
M‘Alester deiivered the charge to the minister and 
congregation. The proceedings termina tediwatl prayer 
and the benediction. : 


THE DINNER. ‘ 

The congregation entertained the new minister and 
the Presbytery at dinner in the M‘Garel Town Hall at 
three o’clock. The Rey. Classon Porter presided. 
Besides the ministers present at dinner there were the 
following gentiemen :—Messrs. W. H. Bingham, Rade- 
mon; Robert Cleland, Rademon; H. R. M‘Robert, 
Ballynahinch ; Lowry Martin, Rademon; John Craw; 
ford, chairman Larne Town Commissioners; Dr. 
Hunter, Larne; Messrs. David Nelson, John Maxwell, 
Alex. Fleming, Hugh Bailie, Robert Gibson, Wm. 
Henry, John M‘Ninch, Larne ; John M‘Ninch, oa i 
boley ; Robert M‘Ninch Ballyboley ; Robert M‘Ninch, 
Kilwaughter; Peter M‘Gregor, Robert R. Lusk, John 
Gault, William Gault, Ballyclare; James A, Wiley, 
Ballyclare ; Rober: H. Bailey, Dunadry ; Daniel Blair, 
Francis Mahon, William Alexander, Daniel P. Hunter, 
Samuel Hunter, William Pinkezton, John ano, 
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Kilwaughter ; David Gray, Cazneal; Samu 
Thomas Beggs, John Wallace, James 
waughter ; John Rock, Samue! Rock, 
Patrick Gingles, W. Workman, William 

After dinner the CHAIRMAN proceeded y¥ 
loyal sentiments—‘‘The Queen and_the 
Royal Family,” and ‘‘ The Lord Lieutenz 
perity to Ireland.” He then proposed th 
Earl of Antrim. Some people said his 1 
a young man, but that was a fault whicl 
He was glad th 
health had been proposed, for hi 

The CHAIRMAN had great p 
health of Mr. William Agnew, 
the good landlord of many, 


The C [AN then invited the Ye 
Presbyteriasr Congregation of Larne and. 
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join in drinking the health of the new assistant minister, 
the Rey. James Kennedy. (Applause.) 

The Rey. J. KENNEDY, in reply, thanked the repre- | 
sentatives of the congregation for the warm greeting and 
cordial reception which they had given him. He 
expressed the hope that, as time rolled on, and as they 
became more intimately acquainted, the feelings of 
friendship and goodwill which they had now exhibited 
towards him would increase and intensify. (Applause.) 
Tt was well understood that he was attached to a par- 
ticular form of theological belief; he was a Unitarian, 
but he was also a Christian, and ready to recognise good 
wherever found, and was prepared to co-operate with 
others in the advancement of the cause for which their 
Lord and Master laboured, suffered, and died. It was 
in that spirit that he rejoiced to recognise the presence 
there of members of other churches, He, however, 
made it the end and object of his life to secure the 
unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace and love; and 
he hoped he would so live as that those who differed 
most widely from him would have no reason to look 
down upon him or think less of him for his creed. He 
again thanked them for the warm manner in which they 
had received him. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed the health of Mr. 
Kennedy’s County Down friends, many of whom were 
present. The Rev. D. Gorpon (Downpatrick) and 
the Rey. W. Napier (Clough) responded on behalf of 
the clergy, and Mr. BinGHAM (Rademon) replied for 
the laity. He was one-of those who opposed Mr. 
Kennedy when he came to Rademon, but before six 
months the minority who were against him were amongst 
his warmest friends and admirers. 

The CHAIRMAN next gave ‘‘Their English friends,” 
and the Rev. W. E. MELLONE (Kidderminster) and the 
Rey. W. SHARMAN (Plymouth) replied. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed ‘“‘ Their friends of 
other denominations.” The Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
Presbyterian minister of Ballycarry, replied in felicitous 
terms, and the Rev. Mr. DE Courcey, Methodist 
minister of that town, also responded to the toast. He 
said that those like himself connected with other 
churches were glad to unite on that auspicious occasion, , 
and give their congratulations to a future minister of a 
congregation there. (Applause.) Marked exclusiveness 
and pronounced bigotry on the part of Christian 
denominations towards each other tended, he thought, 
to widen existing breaches between them—(applause)— 
whereas, if they were influenced as they ought to be by 
that charity of that Gospel the spread of which they 
desired, and which was kind, it would tend to bridge 
over a great many existing differences, cement them in 
the bond of friendship, and tend also to bring them more 
fully together on occasions in which all good - people 
should be combined in their opposition to evil. 

The CHAIRMAN next gave the toast of the ‘‘ Non- 
subscribing Association of Presbyterians in Ireland,” 
and the Rey. Davip THompson (Mountpottinger, 
Belfast) responded. 

The CHAIRMAN then said that, on the part of the 
congregation of Larne, he must take the liberty of 
saying that during a ministry of forty-four years he 
found they had troubled the Presbytery as little as any 
congregation within its bounds. (Applause.) He 
thought that was a very good sign of the congregation— 
when it gave very little trouble to the Presbytery. As 
their mouthpiece, therefore, he proposed ‘‘The Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim,” coupled with the name of the 
Rey. C, J. M‘Alester (Holywood), their worthy 
Moderator. 

The Rey. C. J. M‘ALESTER said it was not necessary 
that he should say a word in explanation of the prin- 
ciples or in recommendation of the character of the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim, nor was it needful that 
he should refer to the origin of that Presbytery. They 
‘looked back to the year 1726, and thought of the noble 
men who then upheld the cause of non-subscription as 
their own forefathers, and they believed in the Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim they represented most fully the 
prineiples which they maintained; and these principles 
In a single sentence were simply the recognition of 
Christianity as a divine revelation, and the maintenance 
of religious liberty. (Applause.) It was not to be 
expected that men everywhere who professed Christianity 
would agree with their peculiar views. They believed 
them to be thoroughly Christian; but, at the same time, 

’ they recognised the right of every man in the world to 
think for himself and express the opinions which he 
held. (Applause.) It would, therefore, be most 
unjust to accuse them in any way of bigotry or in- 
tolerance. (Applause.) Indeed, the Non-subscribing 
Presbytery of Antrim had been exceedingly favoured. 

Small in number, they had had two leaders—not that 
they ever dictated, but always helped them—whose 
names, that of Bruce and Porter, were quite historic 
in connection with the cause of non-subscription. 

(Applause.) At the time of their secession the Bruces 

were distinguished not only for their scholarship, but 
also for their wisdom; and then they had a man likewise 
distinguished for wisdom, a cultivated gentleman with 
wonderful capacity and ready scholarship, the Rev. 

John Scott Porter. (Applause.) He was still living, 

still able to guide them and to counsel them, and 
sted God.would grant that he might yet live with 
years to help them and to advise them. 

) And there was also one of these historic 

ch for a lengthened period had connection 
cription in the General Synod of Ulster, 

Synod, and the Presbytery of Antrim, 

d by that of their chairman, They 

aided in their Presbytery by his 
counsel, and they had been greatly 
igement of their old Presbyterian 

would now do,two things. 
ny friend that he would 

w enjoy in drawing up a 


history of Non-subscription in the North of Ireland, 
for which his peculiar tastes and his great abilities 
admirably and specially fitted him; and, secondly, to 
ask them to drink the health of their most worthy and 
esteemed chairman. (Applause.) 

The health of the chairman was then drunk with 
enthusiasm. The ‘“‘ Officiating Ministers of the Day,” 
coupled with the name of the Rev. Alexander Gordon 
(Belfast), and other toasts, followed. 

A congregational soirée, in honour of the newly- 
installed minister, took place in the evening. 

<< 


RELIGIOUS, VALUE. OF THE 
UNITARIAN FATH. 


Tue second lecture of the series promoted by the 
London District Unitarian Society, was delivered in 
Dalston, Hammersmith, and Peckham, by the Rev. 
J. Pace Hopps, on ‘‘The Religious Value of the 
Unitarian Faith.” The lecturer opened by saying that 
he wanted his hearers to observe the exact wording of 
his subject—‘‘The Religious Value of the Unitarian 
Faith:” That faith might be looked at from several 
points of view—in relation to history or morality, or 
metaphysics or logic, or to the use of reason. Thus it 
might be argued foras anew and natural departure on the 
development of man, or as a good working faith for the 
cultivation ofa pure and elevated morality; or as giving 
a good account of as much as is known of the human 
mind and its relation to the Cause of all things; or as 
logically tenable; or as being in harmony with intelli- 
gence and common sense. But the point of view he 
had chosen was higher than all these, as it fixed upon 
the ‘‘ religious” value of the Unitarian faith as the test 
of its truth and utility. This course was also needed, 
for though it was often admitted that the Unitarian faith 
was logical and reasonable, and sufficed to sustain a 
high form of morality, it was asserted to lack spirituality, 
and therefore to be deficient froma religious point of 
view. He proposed to show that its religious and 
spiritual value was very high; that, in fact, it might fail 
to master and sway on that very account, being based 
upon religious ideas and leading to religious hopes 
too spiritual, and rich for us at present, so that if 
Unitarians are themselves spiritually deficient or 
religiously poor, it was not their glorious faith that was 
to blame. The lecturer then proceeded very fully to 
explain what that faith was. The Unitarian believed in 
God as his heavenly Father, and in the holy spirit by 
him shed abroad in the hearts of his children. That 
idea was the keystone of all his faith, the foundation of 
-his belief, and the test of opinions. The Unitarians 
believed in Jesus the son of God, our brother, the purest 
and best known to us, who best illustrated the sublime 
fact of sonship to God. That was the bright indication 
of our own; the best revelation of the Father’s mind and 
heart, and in a very real sense the Word of God. The 
Unitarian believed in Jesus asa saviour, but regarded 
salvation as a deliverance from present ignorance, 
superstition, mistrust of God, and sin. The only 
sacrifice Jesus offered to God was that of a pure and 
obedient spirit, and the love and goodness of a holy 
life. Salvation was not the consequence of a transac- 
tion between God and Jesus, but a fact to be accom- 
plished in every believing soul. Salvation through 
Jesus was the reception of that power and spirit from 
him that broke down sin, cast out enmity, and brought 
humanity back with godly sorrow to its Heavenly Father. 
All this was independent of any church or creed, and 
with the Unitarian culminated in his faith in a future 
life, intensely real in its sensations, duties, and employ- 
ments, andin which God’s tender mercies would be still 
over all His works, because His justice would be as per- 
fect as His love, and His love would be all perfect 
and eternal. The Unitarian’s faith, taken as a whole, 
arose from profound religious reverence and trust. His 
very denials, that had led to his being looked upon as 
iconoclastic only, were struck out of him by contact 
with what he felt to be irreligious and irreverent, and 
every one of them was based on a glorious affirma- 
tion. The religious character and value of the faith 
could be best seen by an analysis and examination one 
by one of the great conceptions of God, of man, 
of Jesus, of life here, and life hereafter, that 
were included in it. The lecturer then proceeded 
to point out the religious value of the doctrines 
of the unity of God, the brotherhood of Jesus, 
that salvation was a personal thing, and that the 
future life was the orderly and natural outcome of 
the present. The religious value of the doctrine that 
God is the actual inspirer of*his children now, was, the 
lecturer said, greater perhaps than any other, inasmuch 
as it involved the momentous question whether living 
men and women had the witness in themselves, or 
whether they were shut up to the testimonies and 
experiences of days gone by. God, the lecturer con- 
tended, was as near to his creatures now as he ever was 
toany. In this belief was the glory of the Unitarian 
faith, inasmuch as it brought men nigh to God, broke 
down the artificial and arbitrary distinctions between 
ancient and modern times, and restored to devout souls 
the glorious faith that in God they live, and move, dnd 
have their being. Concluding a long lecture, in the 
delivery of which the speaker was frequently deeply 
moved, and which was listened to throughout with great 
attention, Mr. Hopps said that the Unitarian faith 
gave every proper motive for exertion, yet saved from 
orrible despair, its influence might be felt for good not 
only in everything relating to the religious life, but in 
view of the daily problems of daily life Some might 
not be able to see as he-did,; but let all be honest to 
themselves and to God, assured that He at least would’ 
Joye the honest seeker after Him, to whatever conclusions 
he might come. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 
LEEDS: MILL HILL CHAPEL. 


THE Rey. Charles Hargrove, B.A., on Sunday morning 
last preached a sermon, havingreference to Mr. Knapt« 
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of Bradford. Taking as his text, Amos iii., 3—‘' Can 
two walk together except they be agreed,” he said that 
a recent event, the change of religious opinions of one 
of our ministers, though an event in itself not worthy of 
special attention, yet demanded consideration from a 


statement made by that minister respecting the relation 
of Unitarian ministers and their congregations. “It was 
slated that we claimed absolute freedom for our pulpits, 
and we boasted of unabridged liberty. He ventured to 
say that to talk of our claiming absolute freedom was 
nonsense. We had liberty it was true, but we had 
limits. In every society, be it secular, Unitarian, or 
Roman Catholic, there was and always must be, some 
limit, viz., the limits of general agreement and common 
sympathy. A minister may receive his salary, but 
unless his views are in agreement with those of his con- 
gregation, he may occupy their pulpit, but is no longer 
their minister. . A minister is a servant, and for him 
freedom is impossible. He is not a lecturer listened to 
because of his wit or eloquence, or great learning, but 
because he ministers with free acceptation. Our 
ministers are free, our churches are free, or how could 
they change as they have done from time to time in 
their doctrine? We have then exceptional freedom. If 
a man come to believe in a trinity, or an atonement of 
blood, we have no quarrel with him; if unhappily, most 
unhappily, he comes to believe in no God at all, we do 
not judge him; and if he attends our service and finds 
some joy in it, we may think it inconsistent, but we are 
glad of the inconsistency. We do possess exceptional 
freedom, and our ministers have no test imposed upon 
them but the test of their own usefulness. It had been 
said we meet week- by week to hear the opinions our 
minister had formed from reading and study, but he 
(Mr. Hargrove) asked, ‘‘ Was this the true character of 
our minister’s work, and did we meet simply for this 
purpose?” Rather did we come to worship, prompted 
by an instinctive feeling towards One higher than our- 
selves, and to hear the expression of thought higher 
than we are able to rise to. Itis a good thing for us to 
meet together, one day out of seven, master and servant, 
rich and poor, before our. Common Father, to be 
reminded of higher things while we are mean and low, 
and hear eternal things while time seems to dash us 
down. Our minister utters what we fain would speak, 
and in the services his life’s work is devoted to he lifts 
us nearer God.—On Monday evening the old scholar’s 
quarterly meeting was held, Mr. Hargrove in the chair, 
when Mr. C. E. Freeman read an excellent paper on 
‘©Work,” A discussion, sustained by the chairman 
and Messrs. Wm. Child, H. Ives, Gamble E. Prince, 
and Geo. Dobson, followed the reading of the paper. 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they woud 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we ave cont- 
pelled to cut them down. 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATION.—The Rev. J. C. 
Odgers, B.A., has resigned the pulpit of the Oat-street 
Chapel, Evesham, and starts immediately for San Remo 
for the improvement of Mrs. Odger’s health. Letters, &c., 
may be addressed, care of Rev. W. J. Odgers, Savile 
House, Weston Park, Bath. 

BIRMINGHAM OLD MEETING.—On Sunday, October 
2oth and 27th, the Rev. Dr. R. Laird Collier preached 
impressive sermons to large congregations. On the 
27th collections were made in aid of the Queen’s 
Hospital amounting to £136. 5s. 1d. 

DuNpDrEE.—On Wednesday the joth ult., the Rev. 
H. Ierson, M,.A., met the members of the Unitarian 
Christian Church. The weather was very unfavourable, 
still there was a fair representative gathering. After 
devotional exercises, conducted by the minister, Mr. 
David Jobson, jun., moved a resolution, offering a 
cordial welcome to Mr. Ierson as the secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, expressing 
also the acknowledgment of the congregation of the 
long continued support the Association had given to 
the church in Dundee. Mr. William Speed seconded 
the resolution, It was supported by Messrs. Hodge, 
Alex. Speed, J. Roberson, and A. Cameron. Mr, 
Terson delivered an address, in which he explained the 
position of the Association, and expressed the pleasure 
he felt in being present on that occasion.—On the 
following Tuesday evening Mr. Ierson gave a lecture 
upon ‘‘ Christ,” in which he showed how the teachings 
of Christ possessed for us very high authority. Mr. 
Williamson expressed, what he knew was the feeling of 
the friends, the sincere pleasure Mr. Ierson’s visit had 
given to the congregation. 

HutME Domestic MIssION, EMBDEN-STREET.— 
The twentieth anniversary sermons on behalf of the day 
and Sunday-schools were preached on Sunday last by 
the Rey. F. H. Jones, B.A., formerly a teacher in this 
Sunday-school. The congregations, especially that in 
the evening, were good, the collections amounting to 
45. On the following evening the annual congrega- 
tional tea party was held. After teathe chairwas taken 
by Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A. Addresses were given 
by the chairman, by Mr. W. H. Herford, B.A., and by 
the Rev. James Harrop. During the evening the friends 
were also entertained by readings and music, vocal 
and instrumental. After a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the chairman, this most enjoyable evening 
was brought to a close as it had been begun, by the 
singing of a hymn, after which the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Mr, Harrop. 

Har, CHESHIRE.—The first of a series of winter 
evening entertainments was held at the Hale Chapel 
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School-room, on Monday evening last. Mr. C. H. 
Wolff presided and expressed the pleasure he felt in 
doing so. Several ladies and gentlemen from a distance 
had come to take part in the proceedings—Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, and Mr. Schute from Manchester, Mr. Taylor 
from Bolton, Mr. Higginson from Styal, and Mr. 
Furnival from Sandbach. That the programme was the 
subject of hearty appreciation was evident from the 
applause which followed the duet ‘‘ Serenade and 
Romance” from Cox and Box, so admirably ren- 
dered by Messrs. Kendal and Schute, and from the 
enthusiastic manner in which the audience encored 
Mr. Kendal in ‘‘The British Grenadiers” and Mr. 
Schute in the ‘* Lady of the Lea.” A very hearty vote 
of thanks proposed by the chairman and seconded by 
the minister, was given to the ladies and gentlemen for 
their kind assistance. A vote of thanks having been 
passed to the chairman for presiding, a pleasant enter- 
tainment terminated by the choir singing ‘*‘ Now pray 
we for our country.” 

HUDDERSFIELD FITZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH.— 
The first of the series of literary and musical evenings 
for the season 1878-9 took place on Wednesday, Nov. 
6th, in the school-room underneath the church. It was’ 
every way a success. The raised price for admission 
from 2d. to 3d. did not affect the number, but only the 
character of the audience. There were fewer noisy and 
more quiet and appreciative hearers. Great satisfaction 
was expressed at the manifest improvement in the playing 
of the orchestra. 

KeEenpDAL.—During the last five weeks the following 
special Sunday evening discourses have been delivered 
here by the Rev. James Macdonald. ‘‘ Future Life.” 
** Charles Dickens—his Works and Religious Opinions.” 
‘*Theism and Atheism.” ‘‘ Hell.” ‘*The Devil.” 
On the first Sunday evening rather over one hundred 
were present, including some 40 strangers. The dis- 
course on the religious opinions of Dickens was, however, 
listened to by an audience numbering over 130; but on 
the last two Sunday evenings the chapel has been almost 
full, there having been near 200 present: on each occa- 
sion. The numbers present at the last two lectures are 
said to have been the largest that have gathered within 
these walls on a Sunday during the last 25 years. 

PENDLETON.—On Friday evening the Rey. John 
Page Hopps delivered a lecture, the first of a course of 
six, his subject being ‘‘ An Appeal: to Jesus against 
Belief in Eternal Punishment.” The discourse got rid 
of textual reasoning, and drew from the Lord’s Prayer, 
the sermon on the Mount, and the parables the general 
spirit of Christ’s teachings on this subject. It was 
remarkable for its lucid character, and was well appre- 
ciated by all who heard it.—On Monday evening a con- 
gregational party was held, when there was a good 
attendance, although the night was most inclement. 
Mr. F. S. Phillips presided, and the Rev. John 
McDowell, on behalf of the Mutual Improvement 
Society, presented a large and handsome album, in 
which was an illuminated inscription, to Mr. Wm. 
Calderwood, who, with his family, is leaving England 
for Brisbane in search of health. Mr. Calderwood has 
for some time been treasurer of the Society. A small 
writing desk was also presented to his daughter Kate 
from her class. A resolution of sympathy and hope for 
their success was passed by the congregation.—On 
Wednesday, the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘The Church of Humanity,” which was 
highly appreciated by all present. 

WARRINGTON.—On Sunday last the Rev. William 
Gaskell, M.A., preached two sermons in Cairo-street 
Chapel. His subject in the evening was ‘“‘ Milton.” 
There were large congregations, and collections amount- 
ing to £45. 12s. 9d. were made to liquidate expenses 
intended to be incurred in making sundry alterations. 


Bury: BANK-STREET.—The parents’ annual party 
took place on Saturday last, when about 280 persons 
sat down to tea. Addresses were given by the Revs. 
D. Walmsley, T. R. Elliott, E. Turland, and Mr. Thos. 
Holt. The latter, in the course of his remarks, said the 
scholars were in a more satisfactory state than last year; 
37 girls and 49 boys had never been late or absent 
during the year. ‘The savings fund, notwithstanding 
the depression of trade, had shown a marked increase 
in the number of members, and the amount of their 
subscriptions, as compared with the previous year. 
There are 201 members, whose average subscriptions 
per week amount to £16, Is. 8d., or a total sum of 
£804 for the year. During the evening an interesting 
programme was gone through. The proceedings were 
brought to a close by the laughable farce entitled 
Box and Cox. 

BIRMINGHAM: HIRST-STREET DOMESTIC MISSION.— 
On Monday evening the 4th inst., an interesting meet- 
ing was held, consisting of the parents of the Sunday 
scholars, and the teachers of the Sunday school, the 
former having been invited by the latter to spend a 
a pleasant social evening together. About 150 sat down 
to tea, to which a smal! charge was made just sufficient 
to cover expenses, and to make it easy for the poorest of 
the parents to attend. After tea the teachers gave a 
very cheerful entertainment, at which Mr. Councillor 
F. Martineau presided. Short addresses were given at 
intervals during the evening, bearing upon Sunday- 
school werk, and one or two other questions of 
social interest, by the Chairman, the Rev. B. Wright, 
and Mr. H. Miles, the superintendent of the boys’ 
school.—On the following evening the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Society was recommenced, when 
the President, the Rey. B. Wright, delivered the 
inaugural address, the subject of which was ‘“‘Self- 
culture.” The Rey. W. R. Smith, presided, and the 
attendance was good. The Society commences its new 
career with forty members. 

Croypon.—On Sundays October 27th, and,Novem- 
ber 3rd, the services at the Free Christian Church here 


were conducted, morning and evening, by Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, of London (late of Cambridge), whose sermons 
were much appreciated by large and attentive congre- 
gations. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: CHURCH OF THE DIVINE 
Unity.—The first of a revived series of quarterly 
Sunday school services was held on Sunday afternoon 
the 3rd of November, in the church, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rev. Alfred Payne. Several hymns 
were sung at intervals by the scholars. In conformity 
with an established custom a Bible and Church hymn 
book were presented to John Moore, he having been a 
scholar and now become a teacher and member of the 
congregation. A Bible and hymn book were also given 
to Fanny Dickenson, she having been a scholar and 
now become a member of the congregation. Mr. 
Joseph Clephan, and Mr. G. Laidler attended as 
a deputation from the Church Committee, and 
in kindly words gave a hearty welcome to them as 
members of the congregation, and offered them a free 
sitting in the church for one year, which privilege 
would be accorded to all scholars who should come 
forward in the same way. The Rev. A. Payne, Mr. 
F. C. Slater, and Mr. C. C. P. Hobkirk spoke words 
of encouragement to the scholars, teachers, and friends. 
The meeting was felt by all to be a great success and 
worthy of future development. 

OLDHAM: NOTE FROM THE Rey. F. H. JoNEs.— 
The Rev. F. H. Jones writes—There is an error in 
your last week’s report of our ‘‘ Parents’ Party,” which 
may be corrected by the alteration of one letter, and 
the insertion of two words. Instead of ‘‘they had got 
herein Oldham a division between the school and the 
congregation, and he thought that a very bad thing,” 
read ‘‘ they had zof here in Oldham a division between 
the school and the congregation, and he thought that 
would be a very bad thing;” and you will then have in 
one sentence the substance of my address. I spoke of 
the satisfaction with which I find school and congrega- 
tion working together, and said what a misfortune it 
would be z/ they did not. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a large number of letters on Mr. 
Knapton’s withdrawal and discourse, and from these have given 
a place to one containing a layman’s view. Here we think it 
far better that the matter should rest. 


A UNITARIAN CHURCH FOR ROME. 


To the Editors.—I have before me a pamphlet entitled 
**Rome’s Recruits,” containing a list of Protestants who 
have become Roman Catholics since the Tractarian 
movement in England; and, having left the Romish 
Church, after years of mental servitude and intellectual 
slavery, I know not how to be sufficiently thankful for 
the freedom I now enjoy, as a child of the Eternal 
Father, and my constant and ever growing desire is to 
warn those who seem to be coquetting with the Church 
I have left. While in Italy the Romish system is losing 
its hold on.the minds of the people, in England and 
Scotland it seems steadily making its way, upon peer 
and peasant, the educated and ignorant alike. If the 
Church of England would retain its Protestant character, 
its members should zealously watch the inroads of a 
growing Ritualism and the steady march of the priestly 
element and power. But I take up my pen more par- 
ticularly to urge upon the Unitarian body to found a 
Free Church in Rome. The time is now ripe for it. 
Numbers in the Holy City are longing for a house for 
the devout spirit to worship the Father only, freed from 
the dogmas and traditions which hamper the orthodox 
and render their creeds unacceptable to my countrymen. 
The thoughtful men of Italy are firm believers in God, 
and could a Free Church be provided in the City of 
Rome, I doubt not it would soon be the house of many 
a devout spirit, and a nursery for the propagation of 
those eternal truths which can alone make a people 
great and good, glorious and free. Now is the time, 
and I commend the subject to the prayerful considera- 
tion of those who are able and willing to serve God 
through the propagation of His truth.—I remain, your 
friend and brother, 

Capel Lodge, GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA, 

Folkstone, Noy. 12th, 1878. 


ORTHODOX TEACHING IN BOARDING 
SCHOOLS, 

To the £ditors.—Your respected correspondent, 
Mr. Harry Rawson, has called attention to what all 
‘*orthodox” people I .have met with, and not a few 
Unitarians, see to be a great inconsistency in the educa- 
tion of Unitarian children, I mean that of voluntarily 
placing them in schools where the parents know quite 
well beforehand their children will be sedulously taught 
to believe things about God, Christ, the Bible, human 
nature, future punishments, &c., that they (the parents) 
believe to be wholly untrue and utterly debasing in their 
moral effect : where they will be taught that Ghrist was 
“*God of very God;” that God’s forgiveness is not an 
act of mercy but part of a commercial transaction ; that 
the miracles were undoubtedly true events, are not to 
be questioned, and are the strongest evidence of 
Christianity. Where they are taught to regard the 
whole Bible as an infallible book, and where they hear 
all these persons and things spoken of every day of their 
lives with the most implicit faith and reverence, What 
can one think of such inconsistency? Is it not difficult 
to believe, in the face of all this, that Unitarians really 
do value their own religious convictions? If they did, 
would they voluntarily submit to have their children 
taught the direct opposite of all they believe to be true? 

I have great sympathy with that honourable feeling 
which prompts many Unitarian parents to say they wish 


not to influence their children’s belief, but prefer for 
them to form their own opinions. But this is just what- 
they do ot do. They themselves will not influence 
their children’s belief, but they let others do it for them, 
in the most thorough and systematic way, and in the 
very opposite direction to that which they (the parents) 
believe true. In theory they put off this formation of 
definite theological opinion till their children are able 
to form it for themsélves, and when (in their theory) 
that time comes, they find them in full possession, and 
often inxeradicable possession, of opinions that their 
parents regard as utterly irrational and grossly super- 
stitious. 

Let me say the choice does sof lie between dogmatic 
Trinitarianism and dogmatic Unitarianism, though if it 
did, no real Unitarian would hesitate which to choose, 
but between keeping the mind free from the growth of 
what we profess to hold as rank error and superstition, 
and actually inviting it. I can scarcely conceive it 
possible that a Unitarian parent, however liberal or 
advanced his views, could object to his children’s being 
told why Unitarians do mof believe that Christ was God; 
that the Bible is of an infallible book; that men are 
not under the wrath and curse of God; that human 
nature is zo¢ totally corrupt or incapable of any good 
thought, deed, or aspiration; that the vast majority of 
the human race are 7z0¢ doomed to everlasting, unspeak- 
able torments to appease the angerof a ‘‘just” God, &c. 
To people who, like myself, have outgrown the debasing 
errors and superstitions of orthodoxy, have shaken them 
off after a long and painful struggle, it seems most 
unaccountable that Unitarians, whose children have 
been ‘‘born free” should voluntarily place them in a 
state of theological bondage from which they can scarcely 
ever entirely escape. Nor can it be wondered at that 
“orthodox” people should doubt whether Unitarians 
really hold the opinions they say they do, or whether 
they think their opinions are worth teaching to their 
children. 

Is there any necessity for this inconsistency? I can 
scarcelyadmit any. There are private Unitarian boarding 
schools quite capable of preparing boys not only for 
business, but for all the local University examinations, 
for the preliminary law and medical examinations, and 
for matriculation at the London University. True the 
number of such is not great. Unitarians have not the 
same room for choice that Churchmen, Catholics, 
Wesleyans, Independents, Jews, and even Quakers 
have; but that is simply because Unitarians do not 
encourage these schools but play into the hands of 
orthodox rivals. I can understand well enough why 
many Unitarians who have sons of great ability send 
them to large schools where there are unusual educa- 
tional advantages, good laboratories, well paid and 
highly qualified masters, and where their sons may win 
scholarships, &c., but if Unitarians had been as true to 
themselves as Trinitarians have been: to their own 
denominations and interests, they, too, might have had 
large schools possessing all these advantages, and the 
smaller, private schools, would be more numerous and 
flourishing than at present. 

I know my opinions as to what zs and what might be 
will meet with little orno sympathy with many advanced 
Unitarians, but on the other hand I know they will find 
a hearty response in the minds of many more, who will 
perhaps be glad that one who has been practically 
engaged in the work of education over a quarter of a 
century, should have the courage to express these 
opinions, Should any reader take up the opposite side 
of this question, I beg he will not think the question — 
is—‘‘ Shall we bring up our children within the narrow 
limits of our own sect?” but, ‘‘Are we right in allowing 
our children to systematically receive religious opinions 
and impressions that we believe to be wrong, when the 
remedy is in our own hands ?”—I am, gentlemen, yours 
truly, B. TEMPLAR. 

Southport, Nov. 11, 1878. 


COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK: Wuirrietp-street.—On Sunday, at x10 30, Mr. 
John Heys will preach; Recital in the afternoon; and in the 
evening, at 6 30, the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., will preach. 

BOOTLE, near Liverroot.—On Tuesday evening, in the Town 
Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, lecture by the Rey. S. Flet 
Williams, on ‘‘ The Position of Unitarianism Stated.” , , 

LONDON: StamrorpD-sTREET, BLACKFRIARS.—Annual meeting 
of the London Auxiliary Sunday-school Association, on Monday. 
Tea at six: chair at seven o'clock, he’ 

PENDLETON.—On Wednesday evening, lecture by the Rev. 
Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., on “‘The Bible—the Idol of the Pro- 
testant—the butt of the Rationalist—and the object of Dis- 
criminating Reverence to the Christian,” he 

STOCKPORT.—On Sunday morning, at 10 4 
6 30, the Rev. Dr. Laird Collier will preach, 

WALSALL.—On Sunday morning, Rey. P. Dean; evenin 
Geo. St. Clair. On Monday, tea meeting. On’ d 

sermon by Mr. J. A. Picton, M.A, =i fe 
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WINTON.—FAREWELL TEA PARTY to 
the Rev. WM. HARRISON, on Monday, November 25th. 
Tea at 6 30: tickets, eightpence each. 


BIRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE STREET 
MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Charity will be 
preached by the Rev. ANDREW CHALMERS, of Cambridge, 
on Sunday, the 24th November instant, at the Church of the 
Messiah, Broad-street, Birmingham, Service in the morning at 
ir; inthe evening at 6 30. Collections will be made after each 
service. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Subscribers and Friends to 
the Mission will be held on Monday, 25th November instant, in 
the Congregational Room of the Church of the Messiah, the chair 
to be taken at seven p.m. 

N.B.—Deaths amongst the subscribers having deprived the 
Institution of many subscriptions, and there being now £100 due 
to the treasurer, fresh subscriptions and donations are urgently 
needed, and vill be thankfully received by the treasurer, Mr. 
Samuel Greenway, Wheeleys Road, Edgbaston. 


LACKPOOL.—It has been decided to have a 

CHRISTMAS TREE at Blackpool. Contributions will 

be very thankfully received from friends in inland towns who take 

@n interest in the progress of the UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH 

at the above place.—Money or articles may be sent to Mrs. Helm, 
Abingdon-street, or Mrs. Camm, 39, Queen-street. 


ENDLETON:’ UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—WEEK EVENING LECTURES.—Each 
Lecture to begin at Eight o’clock. 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 27th, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
oa ‘*The Holy Catholic Church.” 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 4th, Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
On ‘ Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 11th, Rev. WILLIAM BINNS on 
** Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained.” 
' All Seats Free. The Offertory. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, STALYBRIDGE. 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A. 
8.—“ Success.” Rev. J. G. SLATER. 
** 35.—“‘ Aspirations.” Rev. G. H. VANCE, B.D. 
oble Life.” Rev. NOAH GREEN. 
** 29.—*‘ Confession of Sin.” Rev. J. K. SMITH. 
5.—‘‘ What Luck?” Rev. ALEX. ASHWORTH. 
12.—‘‘ Divine Discontentedness.” Rev. J.T. MARRIOTT. 
** 19.—‘‘ The Electric Light.” Rev. J. BLACK, M.A. 


** 26.—The Dead Letter, and the Living Spirit.’ Rev. 
H. E. DOWSON, B.A. : 
Service at 6 30, All Seats are Free. The Offertory. 
\ K JHITCHURCH FREE CHRISTIAN 


- CHURCH. 
SALE of WORK, TEA MEETING, and PUBLIC MEET- 
ING, Tuesday, December roth, 1878. Among others the Rev. 
. ALLANSON PICTON, M.4., of London, and the Rev. 
AMES BLACK, M.A., of Stockport, will attend and give 
Addresses. Chairman—JOSEPH LUPTON, Esq., J.P., of 


The Rey. W. Carey Walters begs to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks the following contributions received in aid of the Fund for 


‘the Reduction of the Church Debt :— 
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CHURCH.—DANIEL ASHTON, Esq., Organist of St. 
Matthew's, Manchester, will give a RECITAL in the above 
Church on Wednesday evening, November 27th. ‘There will be 
Vocal Selections from the great masters by the Choir, assisted by 
members of Halle’s Choir, &c. Recital to eommence at 7 30.— 
Tickets from Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


NITARIAN LECTURES AT BOOTLE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The following COURSE of FOUR LECTURES will be 
delivered in the Town Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, near Liverpool, 
bythe Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, on the undermentioned 
Tuesday evenings in November and December, 1878 :— 

Tuesday, Nov. r9.—‘‘ The Position of Unitarianism Stated.” 


a »> 26.—** God.” 
a Dec. 3.—‘‘ Jesus Christ.” ’ 
y; 10.—‘* Man and Man’s Salvation.” 


Each Lecture to begin at Eight o'clock. 


D°e8 TA INGE INCE SW. | CoH ALP EL. 


The Building Committee earnestly appeal for further Sub- 
scriptions, to enable them to complete the building, protect the 
graveyard, and procure an organ. ‘To accomplish this, they will 
require about £300. , 

This appeal is urgently presented by Halliwell Thomas, Newton 
Heath, minister; Harry Rawson, 80, Market-street, Manchester, 
trustee ; Luke Pollitt, London House, Newton Heath, treasurer ; 
John F. Allen, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Patting, secretary, by 
whom further subscriptions will be advertised. 

_ The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following dona- 
tions :— 


Lous, Ge 
Silas Leigh, Monton (2nd subscription)............ 10 0 0 
Dixon, Son, and Evans, Newton Heath Io 0 0 
Thomas Thorpe, Monton ............ Ck ee) 
Thos. Broadbent, Monton.............+. ieee a) 
Edmund Leigh, Monton (2nd subscription) ........ 2 0 0 
James Bennett, Crumpsall (2nd subscription) ...... 1 0 0 
Samuel Ogden, Oldham .............5 00008. ZO -0 
Mrs. Leigh, Timperley .......:...0%+508 6 
George Mitchell, Miles Platting ................-- ° 
James Barwell; Birmingham. ji sc vecet cts os c0ce ° 


S DAILY GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady, 


well educated, and a good musician, with some years’ 
experience in teaching, wishes for an Engagement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool.—For address, apply to Messrs. Ellerbeck 
Brothers, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


Re2UIRED, a TEACHER, for Central Vale 


(mixed) School, Todmorden: High-class attainments : 
Certificated, or willing to sit: good fixed salary.—Apply, with 
copies of testimonials, to Mrs. Fielden, Centre Vate, Todmorden 


UPERIOR AMERICAN ORGAN TO BE. 
SOLD, cheap, with 12 stops, two manuals and pedals, by 
Mason and Hamlin,—Address E, Herald Office, Manchester. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 


who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., next Free Christian 
Church. Half-term commences November 4th. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH — SCHOOL, 
Ne OMT loot VNer Ge fia At NTs. 
. Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 

rovision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 


24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Mr. 
R. STEWART, 13, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


° Now Ready. Third Edition. 
“ CHRISTMAS MEETING OF A FEW 
OLD FRIENDS.” A short piece suitable for Sunday 
School and Children’s Parties. Price ‘Twopence.—To be had of 
Rev. J. Taylor, 27, Albert Road, Finsbury Park, London, N. 


Just published, gopp., neat wrapper, Ninepence, _ 
Ce LIFE: SEVEN LECTURES on Business, 
Politics, Society, Recreation, Culture, Music, The Drama— 
delivered in the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, by Henry Woods 
Perris.—Johnson and Rawson, or (post-free) from the author. 


ust published. 


J 
ELIGIOUS, SERVICES for, SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. Edited by Rev. J. Cuckson. 8vo., r50 pages. 
1s. 6d. each. 25 copies or more, 1s. each. 
Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 
| aici se S52 RF ERRRNES SSIES = PEAS 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137,-Gower-street, London. 
NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISIMAS., 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
fee. PRON C EtSs5t RIUM PH: 
A Drama for Home Representation. 


N.B.—New Books at 1d. in the shilling discount for cash, free by 
post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per cent discount, 


eRe BOVE Ey oP A (Gaby Tee Ai Ce ltr 
A BARGAIN. 

TO BE SOLD, the whole STOCK of the HOME PAGE 
TRACTSs heretofore kept in store at the Unitarian Herald 
Office, but now obliged to be disposed of owing to the removal of 
the Heradd business. The ‘‘ Home Page Tracts” are 236 im 
number (some of which, however, have been sold out.) Edited by 
Rev. Brooke Herford. The stock now remaining amounts, in all, 
to about 200,000 to 250,000; and at the wholesale price as supplied 
per thousand, they are worth upwards of £150. There has beena 
steady demand for them up to the present time. The whole will 
be sold for £30, the purchaser to arrange for removal and 
carriage.—Apply immediately to JOHN PHILLIPS, Unitariax 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


— 


Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—24o. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
or Worsuip. With additional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


An Excellent Gift Book. A New and Cheap Edition of 
rs Hea SOULS) WAYSLOMGODY sand 
OTHER SERMONS, by the Rev. CHARLES 
BEARD, B.A., will shortly be issued, price 2s. 6d. The sub- 
scription price for orders sent up to ecober 7 will be 1s. 6d., 
and if twelve coples are ordered 1s. 3d. each_—Address Mr. Henry 
Y. Brace, British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 
ReASCHENKELS.: * GHARACTER. OF 
JESUS.” 

To the Students of the Local Classes in Theology in connection 
with the Manchester New College:—The ‘‘ Character of Jesus,” 
by Dr. Schenkel, one of the works given for examination in these 
classes, the selling price of which has been hitherto 4s. 6d., is 
offered to the Students, with the Translator’s consent, at Two 
Shillings per copy. Any number will be forwarded carriage free 
at this price, on application by the teachers, or single copies may 
be had by an order with the teacher's signature appended. 

British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London. 


[pa TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street 5 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


“ TS VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS" 


And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price 9d. 


Publishers: S. W. PartTripGE & Co., London. 

*,* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 

25 BOOKS For 12s. 6d. ‘ 

If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, “‘Evenin’ 

News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 

direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 

for nine stamps. 
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7 UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year, It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 


Manchester. 


——s 


lignes. MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS. 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30. FIVE PER CENT 
INTEREST ON LOANS. f 

Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 
PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


Hei@ianen «son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. 


WarEHOUSE—126, DEANSGATE, 
Manuracrory—CORNBROOK, 


Pate Se GS: 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


\ MANCHESTER. 


——EEE 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borpers, Decorations, Gop Movtpincs, PAINTERS 
VarnisHEs, &c., &c. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


The Rev. H. W. Beecher has just signed a 
contract for fifty lectures for $25,000 and ex- 
expenses paid, to be delivered in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

In the great Library of Wernigerode has just 
been discovered the orginal of Luther’s AZar- 
burger Agende, which since 1604 has been 
known only through fragmentary citations. 

The late Dr. Fraser, of Hampstead, be- 
queathed £ 10,000 to the Edinburgh University, 
but revoked it on learning that in its medical 
schools vivisection was practised, and then 
transferred the bequest to the Scottish Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


We are glad tolearn that there is a growing de- 
sire among a certain section of Brahmos to 
have a body of carefully selected lay preachers, 
who, though engaged in worldly avocations, 
would like to devote their leisure to the sacred 
work of preaching the truth and conducting 
Divine service. ‘The /udian Mirror says, “the 
thing may not seem quite practicable at present, 
but we should like to see the idea carried out.” 


At a meeting in Liverpool on Baptist Mis- 
sions, the Rev. W. Etherington, missionary from 
India, said the great difficulty the missionaries 
in India had to deal with was the drunkenness 
of the British people. ‘The Hindoos, who were 
a sober people, said to the missionary, ‘‘Your 
religion may be true, and mine may be false, 
but I prefer to remain in a religion which re- 
gards drunkenness as a most abominable thing, 
than to associate myself with a religion which 
seems necessarily to mean drinking brandy.” 


The remains of another lake village have been 
brought to light at Larcas, Switzerland. Still 
more remarkable is a find of human skulls 
which bear unmistakable marks of having been 
trepanned. Round pieces have been cut out, 
doubtless after death, as is supposed for use as 
amulets. In some instances pieces were cut 
from the craniums of living infants in order, as 
M. Broca, an eminent authority, conjectures, to 
let out the spirit by whose malignant influence 
they were afflicted with fits, convulsions, and 
other maladies. 

They do not go to sleep on their coercion 
bills in Germany. ‘The result of the law re- 
cently passed against the Socialists may be 
summed up as follows. Forty-two of the lead- 
ing agitators, including three deputies of the 
Imperial Parliament, are now in prison. All 
the daily and weekly journals of the party, 
numbering 28, as well as their trades unions, 
clubs, and other societies, including many 
musical and educational associations, making a 
total of 102, have been suppressed, and finally, 
nearly a hundred different treatises advocating 
Socialist principles have been placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius of the Berlin police. 


The J/ndian Mirror says, pungently enough: 
Another gentleman has offered to write an 
epitaph for the Brahmo Somaj, and this is our 
old and respected friend, Dr. Murray Mitchell. 
After writing in his usual graphic style of the 
reign of “bitterness and strife” in our church 
consequent upon the marriage of the Minister’s 
daughter, the reverend gentlemen finishes by 
saying :—“ We shall watch its future history 
with the deepest interest. We may have to 
write its epitaph ere long.” This honourable 
desire to write epitaphs gva¢és seems to be fast 
spreading among our Christian friends, whose 
obtrusive kindness and obliging temper de- 
mand, indeed, a grateful acknowledgment from 
those whom they are sO anxious to serve, and 
whose departure from this world they so 
sincerely wish. But one thing strikes us. 
Christ came to save; the padri wishes to kill 
and write an epitaph. It is too bad that the 
3rahmo Somaj does not die, though so many 
are killing it every year! 

The Brahmo Public Opinion says: At a time 
when the Hindus are busy with their Pujar- 
making, singing, dancing, and inebriating them- 
selves with pleasures of all kinds, dark clouds 
are gathering in the horizon of the frontiers, 
and demons of death and rapine are dancing 
in the air the dance of death, Great preparations 
are being made for a campaign in Cabul, and 


THESUNIDARIANSH EAD: 


the lives of thousands are trembling in the 
balance. The English papers are fanning the 
fire of aggression. The Ameer is also preparing 
for a death-struggle, and the time is soon 
approaching when the English and the Afghans 
will meet in mortal conflict. But the enormous 
cost of this war, who will pay for? Parliament 
has determined that the Indian Government 
should bear at least a portion of the cost out of 
the Indian Treasury. This undoubtedly augurs 
fresh taxes for poor India. How heartily we 
wish the idea of sending a mission to Cabul had 
never entered the mind of Lord Lytton.— 
“Amen” say we and many thousands in Eng- 
land who do not bow the knee to the gilt idol, 
Imperialism. 


Addressing a meeting of the London Con- 
gregational Uuion, the Rey. Henry Simon said 
that while there was much in the condition of 
London which they must deplore, the state of 
affairs which prevailed a century ago was much 
worse. Lecky gives a dreadful picture of the 
state of things in the eighteenth century. In 
1712, he tells us,a club was formed of young 
men of the higher classes, called Mohocks, who 
were accustomed to sally out drunk, to hunt 
passers-by, and to subject them to the most 
atrocious outrages. One of the favourite amuse- 
ments, called ‘tipping the lion,” was to squeeze 
the nose of their victim flat, and to bore out his 
eyes with their fingers. Women when caught 
were subjected to the vilest indecencies; on 
Snow-hill some were put in barrels and rolled 
down-hill. A servant girl, when she opened 
her master’s door, was liable to be waylaid and 
beaten. Country gentlemen went to the theatre 
as in a time of war, accompanied by their armed 
retainers. In 1751 Horace Walpole says it was 
not safe to travel even at noon without guards. 
What they wanted in the present day was not 
so much new chaples, as an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, such a baptism of power as would 
help the people who were at present indifferent 
to the Gospel to feel that the doctrine which 
was preached was truth to the men who 
preached it. 


SCOTTISH -N@ Tin: 


ARISTOCRATIC LIBERALITY. 


Tue Scottish correspendent of the Areeman 
(Baptist) writing of the subscriptions for the 
relief of the Glasgow City Bank shareholders, 
says: ‘The aristocracy are conspicuous in the 
subscription lists by their absence. Thus far 
only two noblemen have contributed; one of 
them is our young Radical leader, Lord Rose- 
bury, who gave a fine speech at the Edinburgh 
meeting, and enhanced his eloquence by backing 
it up with £1,000. The Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord Blantyre, and others who sent their 
thousands to the unspeakable Turk, have no 
such liberality to bestow on Scotch widows and 
orphans made destitute by the bank failure. 
The selfishness of the lords of the soil is 
illustrated even by the few who have subscribed. 
Thus, for example, a baronet who owns the 
whole of the land on which Greenock is built, 
and whose rent-roll approaches £100,000 per 
annum, gives £500; but there are several 
merchants in Greenock, like the Messrs. Scott, 
the sugar refiners, who each give that sum. 
The fact is that the privileged class so loudly 
lauded at the Lord Mayor’s banquet by the 
Duke of Northumberland evidently believe—at 
all events, they act as if this were their theory— 
that it is more blessed to receive than to give. 
If the ruined shareholders were dependent for 
their sustenance on the hereditary owners of 
the land, they would henceforth get very poor 
feeding; and I suspect that for the most of them 
there would be no alternative but the workhouse. 

Happily, the sneer of Napoleon Buonaparte 
stated a fact. We area nation of shopkeepers. 

And it is the men who have, by their industry 
and talent, made their own fortunes who con- 
stitute the roll of subscribers to the relief fund, 

which reflects so great an amount of credit on 
thiscountry. Yet the Duke of Northumberland 
assured the people at the Mansion House that, 

if the class to which he belongs were withdrawn 
from society, the whole British Empire would 
instantly crumble to pieces.” 


Nov. 22,7187 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Congregationalist for November. TZhe- 
Expositor for November. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

THE Congregationalist is emphatically ecclesi- 

astical this month, the Parochial System, the 

Church Congress, and the purely ecclesiastical 

aspect of the Congregational Union meeting in 

Liverpool, furnishing the material for three 

articles. The Rev. T. W. Gill puts Innocent IV. 

into his gallery of Papal Portraits, and the 

sketch is very vigorously drawn. A capital 
article is that on ‘‘ Successful Churches,” taken 
from an American paper—an article that might 
be studied with advantage by some croakers 
among ourselves who lay the blame of failure 
in churches on the shoulders of the parson 
alone. The most noticeable paper in the 

Expositor is that by Professor Simon on 

“Science and Philosophy,” which is a 

thoughtful and elaborate argument in justi- 

fication of the analogical of the method 
which most surely leads to the ultimate 
principles of which the human mind is intel- 
lectually in need. The Editor’s contribution 

n “The Four Nephews of Moses,” is a fine 

piece of analysis and suggestive comment. 

We must also allude to S. E. C. T’s exposi- 

tion of the parable of the Dutiful Servant, in 

Luke xvii., 7-10—an exposition full of thought. 

The ZL£xfositor is always rich in valuable 

Biblical studies, and this month’s is quite equal 

to any of its predecessors. 


The Prophets and their Interpreters. 
Vance Smith, B.A., DD: 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


In a small pamphlet, written in a clear style, 
suitable for the general reader and for use 
in the Bible class or Sunday school, » Dr. 

Vance Smith treats of the principal topics con- 
nected with the Hebrew Prophets and the 
relation of their utterances to the New Testa- 
ment History. Dr. Smith begins with a pro- 
test against the chapter-headings, a protest so 
unnecessary for those who know anything on 
the subject, and so absolutely required by the- 
the mass of readers who know as good as 
nothing. On the theory of a “double sense” 
in the Old Testament prophecies, Dr. Smith 
speaks with no uncertain sound, pronouncing 
it to be “the mere invention of speculative: 
theologians.” In speaking of the view of Mr. 

Brownlow Maitland, whose work on Zhe Argu- 
ment from Prophecy, is here frequently criticised, 

a statement is madein a note which is rather 
misleading. We are told that Mr. Maitland 


By G. 
British and. 


“seems to abandon” the idea of two meanings. 


This is perfectly correct if due emphasis is 

placed on the word seems, otherwise not. 

Amid the shaky attempts of Mr. Maitland to. 
present some consistently reasonable, as well as. 
orthodox explanation of these matters, he may 
appear at times desirous to avoid the extremity 
of seeking two meanings in a single statement; 
but there are many cases in which he follows - 
the ordinary procedure of orthodox interpreters. 

For instance, in dealing with Isaiah vii, he- 
represents the prophet as foretelling the break- 
ing up of the alliance of kings of Syria and 
Israel, while at the same time “his previson 
extends far beyond the occasion, and his. 
language labours with the thought of a greater 
child and a more glorious deliverance.” The 
subject of prophecy has so long been treated 
as one of the evidences of Christianity, that it 
will be a battle-ground for the sharpest contests 
in coming years. Dr, Smith’s manner of 
dealing with it, fair, scholarly, and always 
reverent, will be helpful towards the issue. 

The passages here examined in illustration of 
the principles of interpretation are chiefly taken 
from the book of Isaiah; but this limitation 
will not be felt to exclude much that is of 
primary importance, except the historical ques- 
tions connected with the Book of Daniel, 
which are so well known to Biblical contro- 
versy. On the question of a Suffering Messiah, 

and the interpretation of Isaiah li, 13— 
we should have been glad to find a § “sp 

refutation of Mr. Maitland’s arguments, 

are barely noticed here. 


Nov. 22, 1878. 
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“THE THREE 2's STILL INDISPENSABLE 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION.” 
[Read at a meeting of the Manchester Unitarian 
Sunday School Union, held at Whitfield-street, 
Ardwick, on Sunday, November 17th, by Mr. 

Harry RAwsoN. | 

In the correspondence columns of our denomina- 
tional papers—in essays read at gatherings of 
teachers such as I have now the pleasure to 
address—and from the platforms of our soirées 
and other meetings—we have often been told 
that the extension of board schools renders 
elementary secular instruction on the Sunday a 
work of supererogation. It wasexpedient enough 
to teach writing, arithmetic, and perhaps a little 
geography, as well as reading, when public schools 
were few in number, defective in method, and 
meagre in results. But, especially since the 
passing of the “Elementary Education Act” of 
1870, the Sunday-school teacher, it is averred, can 
find better occupation for his time and care, in 
religious subjects alone; discarding as both 
inferior in importance, and unsuitable to the day 
and the place, all instruction in the mere 
rudiments of knowledge. It was very well thirty 
or forty years ago, that especially, and I believe it 
may be said, solely, under Unitarian auspices, 
the slate and the copy-book should receive atten- 
tion as well as the reading of the Bible. But, it is 
argued, things are marvellously changed in this 
respect. Secular teaching is now done «so 
thoroughly, and the provision made for the educa- 
tional wants of poor children is so complete, that 
the day school teacher may be safely left to supply 
the fundamentals of intellectual training and in- 
struction. Hence—such is the logical inference— 
it is little better than a waste of power to attempt 
that on the first day ofthe week, which is so much 
better accomplished on the other five or six; and 
the true function of the Sunday school is to direct 
its appliances in the direction only of religious 
impression and sacred things. 

It is because I believe that all such statements 
as these are mistaken, and. all such reasoning 
fallacious, short-sighted, and mischievous, that I 
venture to ask your candid consideration of the 
observations following. 

It is not, unfortunately, correct, to hold that we 
have already reached the millennium of national 
education. It is still but looming in the future— 
and that adistant one. Figures, I knowit is said, 
can be made to prove anything. But no manipu- 
lation of official statistics can disprove the fact 
that there are still hundreds of thousands of Eng- 
lish children ignorant, and growing up in 
ignorance, with all the dire evils that follow in its 
train; the fact that the instruction received by 
hundreds of thousands more is fragmentary, im- 
perfect—practically almost valuless; the fact, that 
as compared with Switzerland and other con- 
tinental States, the results of our system are 

ighly unsatisfactory; the fact, that between the 
number of children on the registers, and the 
number that pass with even a decent educational 
equipment—there is a vast and distressing dis- 
crepancy! ‘The latest date to which the returns of 
the Committee of Council on Education are made 
up, is the 31st August, 1877. Now, leaving out 
of view the odd numbers, I find that the total 
number of children on the registers of England 
and Wales was 3,155,000. There were present on 
the inspection day, 2,633,000, a difference of 
522,000, z.e., over halfa million less than on the 
books ; the average daily attendance was 2,150,000, 
2.é., 483,000 less than on the inspection day, and 
the appalling number of one million less than on 
the register; so that'ove third of the whole number 
were roaming the streets, or doing something 
else not contributory to their educational or moral 
advantage. Look at the matter on another side. 
Of children above seven years of age, there ought 
to be in schools, 2,500,000; in actual attendance 
there are but 1,436,000;leaving to be accounted 
for, I fear not very satisfactorily, no less than 
1,064,000, Once more, referring specially to 
results, take this most “lame and impotent con- 
clusion,” viz., that of those above ten years of age 
there passed in standards appropriate to their age, 
-40 per cent only—in plain English, six out of ten 
were failures. And if for a moment we indulge 
the hope that things are much better than this in 
our immediate neighbourhood, we find it a hope 
that “flatters but to betray.” In Manchester the 
number of children on the rolls, September 28, 
1878, was, 57,016; the average weekly attendance, 
46,009; the average school-time attendance, 
37,134; leaving a huge waste of 19,882, z.e. 20,000 

0 ought to be regular in their attendance at 
ha and, alas, they are not! But even if all 
the ren were present each day, what does it 
amount to when the attainment of the third, or 
at least the fourth standard, has been regarded as 
sufficient by some of our educational authorities; 
and with this miserably imperfect qualification 
children have been allowed to pass from school to 
employment, It may here be remarked that there 
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are certain processes oztstde the walls of our | 
schools, which might materially help the work 
that is done wzthzn them. For example, it is 
possible that the system of inspection would be 
improved, if clergymen were considered ineligible 
for the office by reason of the theological bias 
which it is the habit of their professional life to 
form. Perhaps, again, young men who never 
took a class in hand, however distinguished at 
college, are hardly as likely to prove good judges 
of school management and teaching skill, as 
would be some of the most experienced and suc- 
cessful masters—such as some we know in Man- 
chester. The efficacy of all laws depends largely 
on the wisdom of their administrators; and if allthe 
members of our School Boards helda just estimate 
of educational requirements, they would hardly be 
content with so wretched an instalment as the 
third standard. Think of the astounding fact that 
in all England and Wales, fewer than 20,000 pass 
the sixth standard! It is true that in reading 
28,743, in writing 26,103 passed; but in arithmetic 
only 18,143; that is, in this great country of trade 
and commerce we turned out of the national 
schools, last year, fewer than 20,000 young people 
competent to discharge the simple duties of a 
counting-house clerk. Yet further. What is, 
after all, this sixth standard,—the severest require- 
ment of our code; the crown of our striving; the 
return for an annual expenditure of many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds—equivalent to the entire 
revenue of some continental states? Why //zs, 
that the highest of our standards about corre- 
sponds with the third or fourth of theirs! Very 
shortly a government order will come into force, 
insisting on 15 to 20 per cent of attainment 
in the higher standards asa condition of receiving 
the grant in aid. This is a statement at the same 
time cheering and disheartening; cheering, that 
some further improvement is to be attempted; ds- 
heartening that the task should be considered so 
huge, or our appliances so weak, as to render 
20 per cent of decent elementary instruction the 
ideal of our aims, the goal of our present 
ambitions? 

Now even a slight consideration of these sug- 
gestive facts and figures will satisfy any candid 
mind, that the “depths profound” of our national 
and local ignorance, have not yet been sounded 
by the schoolmasters plummet. The Sunday 
school, I venture to think, has therefore still, as 
an auxiliary to other and completer appliances, a 
useful and honourable function to discharge. Its 
occupation is by no means gone! 

But I should miserably fail in my purpose to- 
day if I left on your minds the impression, that 
I would limit the operations of the Sunday school 
to the three R’s. I have indeed tried to express 
my sense of the importance of a mastery of 
them, because I perceive, or think I do, a ten- 
dency to under-value them, and to distract 
children with too great a variety of other subjects. 
Some Board schools have, in their laudable zeal 
for ,popular education, extended, perhaps unduly, 
their curriculum, with the risk of giving a smatter- 
ing of many things and facility in none. I use 
the three R’s to represent what is called “ secular 
instruction,” a phase or term which is often 
employed even by enlightened people, as in some 
way opposed to religious teaching. Surely in the 
world of true culture “there is nothing common 
or unclean.” Science means only knowledge, and 
all knowledge, sought ina becoming spirit and 
rightly used, is religious; by whatever name 
designated, it has a common origin and end, and 
both are divine. It is, of course, not a novelty to 
hear secular learning depreciated by the represent- 
atives of churches and sects, decried as dangerous, 
and denounced as “godless.” But how fallacious 
and truly irreverent is such acharge! In seeking 
knowledge we are always on the track of God’s 
purposes and of his laws—which are his will. 
Pursued with this conviction, there is no subject 
which may not foster wonder, admiration, and 
awe—the bases of devotion. Take the science of 
numbers, their proportions, relations, adjustments, 
all pervaded by ascertainable laws—surely of 
heavenly origin, and not any making of ours. As 
Milton says of divine philosophy, it is 

“Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute!” 
The priest and dogmatist call it a secular—and 
therefore, if followed apart from their creeds and 
articles—it is a “godless” study. There is the 
science of astronomy. I need only allude to its 
marvels ; the stupendous truths it reveals; the 
majestic march of its discoveries; the awe- 
inspiring lessonsofits phenomena. “An undevout 
astronomer is mad,” says the poet. ‘Astronomy 
is a branch of secular study,” says orthodoxy; 
and a school where it should be taught except 
accompanied by the catechism is, therefore, 
“godless.” Or look at the voluminous records of 


the race of man, as witnessed in his savage, his 


semi-barbarous, and his civilised state. The 
philosophical inquirer tells us, with reverent faith, 
that “he traces the hand of God in history ;” 
which, however, if extended beyond that of the 


Jews in Palestine, becomes no longer “sacred,” 
but “profane.” Or cast your eye on the goodly 
array of books which enshrine our glorious 
English literature—more varied, more pure, more 
instructive—spreading its gracious lessons through 
a longer term by centuries than that of any other 
natlon—ancient or modern. As a department of 
instruction, what more conducive to high culture 
and a refined taste? But, as it is “secular,” it 
ts, of course, “godless !” 

It would be an easy, and not an ungrateful task, 
to point out, in some detail, certain specific 
subjects which, even in the hardly conceivable 
case of an absolute exemption from the merest 
elementary teaching, might yet form a useful and 
permanent curriculum for Sunday school work. 
“Secular instruction,” says a sagacious writer, 
“should include all true histories of human events ; 
all truths in nature; and all principles of morality 
and religion necessary for the right ordering of 
practical conduct in the affairs of life.” Under- 
taken in a humble and modest spirit, the study of 
the Divine will, as written in the laws which are 
its embodiment and expression, can never be 
otherwise than conducive toa true piety. “God’s 
laws,” says George Combe, “are God’s will in 
action.” The organic relations between ourselves 
and the material world must ever be of vital 
interest and practical concern; and they permeate 
every department of the inexhaustible field of 
human inquiry. To ascertain the conditions on 
which our health, our energies, and our lives are 
held, and then to accord to them an implicit com- 
pliance, is, in the terms of religion, to learn God’s 
will and to obey it. Of all the lessons man would 
be happiest to appreciate and apply—that of the 
universal prevalence of law; of its demands; of 
the utter impossibility of evading them; of the 
punishment, swift and severe, which ensues on 
their transgression—is surely of the most stupen- 
dous consequence! There is no walk of life, no 
sphere of duty, which does not supply the intel- 
ligent teacher with inexhaustible illustrations of 
this truth, and pertinent applications of it. Com- 
pared with such a line of instruction as this, how 
puerile are the ordinary topics of what is commonly 
calledreligious knowledge. Presumptuous attempts 
to define the Indefinable, dogmatism on topics 
which are beyond the range of human reason, and 
the cramming of young minds with unintelligible 
and contradictory creeds—these form the ideal of 
Sunday-school teaching in the minds of, unfortu- 
nately, the majority of the English people. I 
often think what a moral and religious reformation 
would be begun, if the 20,000 clergymen of the 
Established Church, and the many thousands 
more of Roman Catholic priests and Dissenting 
ministers, would abandon the exposition of their 
antiquated and speculative dogmas, and would 
give themselves to the preaching of simple 
righteousness; if they would first seek for them- 
selves, and then teach their flocks, the laws of 
their being and of the universe around them, and 
lead them to regard an unquestioning, childlike 
obedience to them as the truest worship that 
could be offered to the Deity, and the highest 
office of the religious soul. Sound knowledge 
and implicit surrender of our wills to God’s, as 
indicated by his ordinances in nature, are the 
perennial sources of reverence and piety. Thus 
religion would be shown to be natural to man. 
In contradiction to this, priests and preachers 
have for centuries taught—erroneously and mis- 
chievously taught—that the human heart is the 
implacable foe of godliness; that our affections 
can only be forced or beguiled into its acceptance ; 
that religion is an alien which it is all but impos- 
sible to naturalise, not a friend who finds in men’s 
hearts a warm welcome and a congenial home. 
I lay at the door of this perverse teaching much 
of the infidelity that abounds on all sides of us. 
I charge the churches with the infinite harm thus 
done to the most sacred of interests. I impute 
to the popular creeds their share of the moral 
turpitude of our cities. I challenge the Evan- 
gelical, and especially the Calvinistic school, to 
deny the responsibility which falls on those who 
contend that “righteousness is but filthyrags;” that 
self-denying efforts after purity and virtue are only 
the snares. of the Evil One—opening yet more 
widely the very gates of hell! Instead of a 
religion based on superstition and formulated in 
the ancient schools, let us seek by reverencing, 
and not by denouncing as carnal, the Reason that 
Ged has given us; by the assiduous study of his 
will, as revealed in the marvels of creation; and 
by tracing the harmony which he has established 
between every part of nature and himself and us, 
to call back to the offices of a manly piety, so far 
as our influence goes, the thousands who are 
alienated from them by a pernicious theology. 
At any rate, by a liberal and wise presentment of 
religious truth in our schools, let us try to form, 
in the young minds we are privileged to guide, 
the conviction that things secular are also things 
divine; and that there is no dissonance, but 
perfect concord, between them and God—who is 
the Author, and Centre, and Controller of all. 
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THE COMING FAITH. 


THE world is waiting 

A faith, whose grace 

Allows no hating 

To find a place; 

A faith so holy, 

That sectish rites 

Shall mix no folly 

With its delights; 

A faith to teach 

The joy of living, 

Which all may preach 

Without misgiving; 

A faith of deeds, 

Evinced in love, 

Which none misleads, 

Which all may prove; 

A faith to need 

No priestly crooning 

O’er mystic creed— 

No doctrine-droning. 

A faith not built 

On myths, and fancies, 

Atoned-for-guilt, 

And necromancies; 

A faith which leaves 

None in the lurch, 

Because he cleaves 

Not to a Church, 

Effects of wrong 

Are teaching right— 

And eyes grow strong 

To see the light. 

Science has found 

Heaven nothing hides— 

The world turns round, 

And shows all sides. 
— Verses and Verselets, 


The Guitarian Heraly. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1878. 


“IDEAL SUBSTITUTES FOR GOD.” 


SucH is the title in which Dr. Martineau 
vividly presents the sum and substance of his 
opening address at Manchester New College— 
“Tdeal substitutes for God considered.” In 
these days of universal experiment, this too, it 
would seem, must be tried—how, if the belief 
in God be taken away from us, are we to have 
it back again? ‘The French epigram is not 
too startling for us: If there were no God, it 
would be necessary to create One. Scientific 
speculation and Mr. Bradlaugh have wrought 
upon opposite ends of the social scale in the 
interests of Atheism. PRoFEssOR TYNDALL 
may utter his protest that he has never pre- 
tended to account for the existence of everything 
we know by the theories of LapLace and Dr. 
Darwin. He may admit, as he has always 
done, that there is between mind and matter a 
gulf fixed, across which it is hopeless to think 
we can ever be able to pass. He may allow 
that there is a whole class of human faculties, 
or a whole department of human nature, which 
science cannot feed or satisfy, viz., the depart- 
ment of the emotions. He may say that it is 
quite proper or eyen needful for us to have 
something to worship, but what does it all 
amount to? Just to this—that if, as certain 
presumptions onthe side of DARWIN aretaken to 
imply, there be no God, it is proper or necessary 
to create one. If we are not to have a God, 
we must have a substitute for him. 


This is what it comes to, because, on the’ 


one hand, the belief in God is, in effect, 
destroyed. ‘That it ought not to be so might 
well be reasoned, as we think, from the very 
premises of such writers. When they admit the 
miracle of Mind, they admit a whole universe 
of existence utterly different in kind, by their 
own confession, from the universe of matter. 
But they do not so recognise it at present. 
Mind is, for them, merely a result, and a 
strangely impotent result of material conditions. 
So that the idea of a God who is a Spirit does 
not appear to be reconcileable with their 
philosophy. But then, on the other hand, 
there is this phantasm, or ghost, commonly 
called Spirit, in man. If it be really powerless 
to interfere with the unbroken series of material 
causes and effects, it yet knows a world of its 
own—a world of joys and sorrows—of_affec- 
tions and longings. It has wonder in it, and 
gratitude, and aspiration. It has an out-look 
and an upward look, It looks for its like and 
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its superior ; for its origin and its end. ‘These 
emotions and aspirations may be gratified— 
but not with the vision of God—only with the 
vision of themselves. ‘This is the result :— 

What seemed to be looking at-us with such 
Divine appealing eyes is but a flattered portrait 
of ourselves: the tones that so deeply pierced us 
are but our own falsetto voice: their is neither 
substance in the sight nor truth in the sound. 

Life upon such terms Dr. MARTINEAU may 
well say would be like one of those dual games 
of chess or cards, in which a solitary player 
cheats his loneliness by personating the pair. 

This is the melancholy sham to which the 
highest exercise of our faculties is reduced in 
the attempt to keep up a religion, not having a 
God. Dr. MartinEav’s task in the present 
address was to expose the attempt, and to 
show—which is the one thing needful for us 
all to-day—that the attempt was not necessary. 
In Holland this attempt has received the name 
of ‘Moral Idealism.” The history and science 
of religion are now generally studied as “the 
knowledge of what men have believed and felt 
on things sacred to them.” The study which 
used to be theology, or ‘the doctrine or 
rational apprehension of God” becomes only a 
department of anthropology, or the doctrine of 
man. Against all this Dr. Martineau pleads 
with the full earnestness of his whole mind 
and heart. ‘This new science or study cannot, 
he urges, claim the place of the old theology. 
For that there must be the Infinite Object, and 
no ideal substitute for this can satisfy the 
religious nature. 

Will the Benedicite swell with the same tones 
of joy when it has to sing—“ Bless the vernal 
Law, All ye its works; bless the Eternal Law, O 
my synthesis of organs?” Will the contrition 
which now cries—“ Blot out my transgressions ;” 
“Cast me not away;” “A. broken heart Thou 
dost not despise,” pour out its sorrows to a deaf 
“Jdeal,” and shed its passionate tears on an 
abstraction that cannot wipe them away? 

In order to justify in the court of reason the 

demand which is thus made in the sanctuary 
of the heart, Dr. MARTINEAU re-states the argu- 
ment which he has formerly so fully unfolded— 
that the conception of Primal Being and Power 
is a fixed thought, a necessary idea of Reason. 
We talk of “phenomena,” (ze. appearances) 
and “evolution;” but says Dr. MARTINEAU, it 
is idle to talk of evolution and laws of pheno- 
menal advance, as if they superseded all 
beyond themselves. ‘ Phenomena of nothing, 
Evolution of emptiness. What are such 
phrases but a Greek and Latin gibberish? To 
make a show of itself there must be something 
behind; to develope itself, there must be a 
plenitude within; the very words bespeak the 
whole reality they are intended to deny.” 
Thus does Dr. Martineau bring the force 
of his former argument with Professor TYNDALL 
to bear upon the recent attempt to revive 
religion as a Moral Idealism. ‘This, he shows, 
is not religion “unless the ideal is held to be 
Real as well as Divine.” And surely for man 
there is a true sense in which his ideal is the 
most real of all things to him. What is it 
but the highest and best representation possible 
to him of that which is the real object of his 
thought? Dr. MarrTiNEAv’s inspiring words 
lift us from our state of absorption in mere 
scientific analysis to recognise the Living Power 
that moves in all things. So we are led to 
reflect that man’s own kingdom is but a very 
little realm, and yet one with very wide con- 
nexions. A religion which should confine 
itself to this planet would be a curiously isolated 
faith for beings who &zozw that their place is in 
a vast “universe. As Mr. G. H. Lewes said in 
reference to ComrTe’s Religion of Humanity, 
which in its principle is much the same thing 
with a “moral idealism,” which makes man his 
own Supreme Being—‘ Humanity can only be 
the Supreme Being of our world—it cannot be 
the Supreme Being of the universe. Zo limit 
the universe to our planet is to take a rustic 
untravelled view of this great subject.” 

The present Address adds one more to those 
powerful essays which have been everywhere 


presented to us of the indefeasible claims both 
of Metaphysics and Theology. 


received as the most effective vindication yet 
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THE ELEVENTH PROTESTANTENTAG 
IN HILDESHEIM. 
1b 
[OUR report in last week’s issue closed with an 
account of the first public meeting. The following 
sketch of the subsequent proceedings has been 
kindly prepared for the Hlera/d by the Rev A. 
CHALMERS. | 
THE FIRST SPECIAL SERVICE. 

The Assembly Rooms, or so-called Union Haus 
of Hildesheim, in which the meetings of the 
Verein were held, was formerly the Church of St. 
Paul, and was built by the Dominican monks in 
the fourteenth century. The members .of this 
order were more famed for their preaching than 
their architectural taste, and this colossal building, 
which belonged to their Hildesheim monastery, 
has little external beauty. About eight years ago 
it was most skilfully adapted to secular purposes, 
and now forms the principal place of resort and 
entertainment in the city. More commodious or 
comfortable rooms could not have been desired, 
When the preliminary arrangements were made, 
it was intended to hold the two special services in 
St. Andrew’s Church, the use of which had been 
readily granted by the congregational committee. 
But the Consistory of Hanover, apparently in the 
spirit of the Jewish Sanhedrim (with which it has 
often been compared), interposed its veto, as when 
the Verein held its meetings in Osnabriick six 
years ago. This repeated display of something 
worse than blind zeal, clearly shows the nature of 
the official Christianity of Hanover, and contrasts 
most unfavourably with the conduct of the church 
authorities of Bremen and Heidelberg, where in 
the one case the Cathedral, and in the other the 
University Church, were placed at the disposal of 
the Verein. However, the committee were by no 
means disconcerted by this refusal. It was agreed 
to hold the services in the Concert Saal, and an 
improvised pulpit was erected in the platform 
recess, surrounded by masses of tastefully arranged 
evergreens, interspersed with conservatory plants. 
Here the first service was conducted by Pastor 
KLApp, of Osnabriiuck, on the afternoon of 
October 9th. Evidently the policy of the eccle- 
siastical authorities found few sympathisers in 
Hildesheim, for every seat in the large hall was 
occupied, and the capacious vestibule was also 
crowded. The text selected was 1 Peter, ili., 15— 
“Be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you, a reason of the hope that is 
in you.” The following was the preacher's line of 
thought: Every fresh religious crisis is a time.of 
testing and probation. Each new movement 
exposes every faithful confessor to the stigma of 
heresy or apostacy. He is asked to justify his 
position, and to give a reason for his faith. To 
such an ordeal many of his hearers had doubtless 
been called. If so, their answer must be that of 
Luther, “Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise, 
God help me.” By these words, individually or 
collectively, they could define their position, their 
right, their confidence. As an association their 
position was that of men who were accused, and 
the accusations came from opponents on both 
right and left. By the former they were denounced 
as disturbers and destroyers, by the latter as 
deceitful or foolish. But none the less could they 
feel their work to be a supreme necessity, Deso- 
late churches, unsatisfied hearts, and bewildered 
minds bore witness to the need of their efforts. 
And this felt need was the foundation of their 
rights. It was the root and ground of a threefold 
aspiration and desire: for the heart, an open 
access to God; for the mind, the full enjoyment 
of light; for the church, her birthright of freedom. — 
And their confidence was in the living God, who 
before their eyes was opening the soul’s prison- 
house and letting the oppressed go free. Though 
imperfect and weak they felt they were instruments 
in His hand. For themselves they sought neither 
honour nor advantage, but they must see to it 
that no base bargain was made with conscience, 
nor any compromise with falsehood. Zealous for 
their cause, and girded with the sword of the 
spirit, they must advance as true soldiers of the 
Cross. The final issue might be awaited with 
confidence; if God was for them, who could be 
against them.—This impressive sermon was pre- _ 
ceded and followed by the singing of Luthers 
hymn, “A mighty fortress is our God,” and by 
brief but appropriate prayers. , 


DELEGATES. . ue) 

At eight o’clock the same evenin 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen ga 
in the upper hall, for the purpose of publicly 
welcoming the Verein to Hildesheim, and forthe — 
reception and greeting of the foreign delegat 
It was easy to see that the welcome given 
mere formality. Burgermeister Struckmani 
Herr Géthing, who represented the ci 
consistent and zealous advocates of th 
faith, and many other influential. citi 
heartily weary of the pseudo-Protestantis 
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by the leaders of the Guelphic faction. President 
Techow responded, in appropriate terms, on behalf 
of the Verein, and wished prosperity to Hildesheim, 
amid enthusiastic cheers. The welcoming of the 
foreign delegates was intrusted to Dr. MANCHOT, 
whose close acquaintance with modern religious 
movements makes him peculiarly well fitted for 
such atask. His speech was full of happy allusions 
to the work and thought of the churches repre- 
sented, and will long be remembered by those to 
whom it was specially addressed. He courteously 
gave our English liberal churches the place of 
honour, their delegate being the first welcomed, 
and the first asked to respond. He spoke of our 
denomination as at once the result of a protest 
against the Trinitarian dogma, and the outcome 
of an unfettered congregational activity. Our 
churches had in England prepared a home for the 
great reform movement which must speedily 
appear. Though long overshadowed by large 
and unfriendly religious organisations, they had 
neither forgotten that light must at last shine out 
in the darkness, nor had they abandoned their 
fidelity and mutual trust. In their midst had 
appeared the greatest religious thinker of England, 
who had engaged in the conflict against material- 
ism. He was glad that a valuable pamphlet by 
this distinguished writer—James Martineau—had 
lately been translated into English by Dr. Sydow, 
of Berlin. The results and methods of German 
and Dutch religious research had been trans- 
planted and naturalised in England by Unitarian 
scholars, and this was working as a leaven in the 
less advanced but larger churches. They had 
also prepared the platform on which his country- 
man, Max Miiler, was expounding the grounds 
and truths of religion to the most cultured circles 
of English society. This energy and activity 
might teach the German churches many a helpful 
lesson in their efforts to promote the new Refor- 
mation in the Empire. He rejoiced also in the 
lose spiritual bond by which we were united, 
while recognising outward differences of nationality 
and ecclesiastical forms. And in this feeling he 
offered the delegate of the English Free Churches 
a cordial welcome, and felt constrained to greet 
him as also representing the Unitarian Churches 
in America. Beyond the Atlantic the seed sown 
in England had become a great tree, whose best 
fruits—the thoughts of Channing and Parker—had 
given spiritual strength to many even in Germany. 
He would intrust their English visitor with a word 
of gratitude, and a friendly request to the Uni- 
tarians of the Uuited States. The heartfelt thanks 
of the’ Protestanten Verein were due to them for 
their warm sympathy with the liberal German 
churches in America. Hehad that day seen how 
touchingly the Christian Register had recorded 
the early death of their friend Adoly Thomas. 
Doubtless the attitude of many of their countrymen 
towards religion was deeply to be deplored, but 
nota few were faithful to their better nature. 
They should not forget that the members of the 
church in Memphis had round their pastor’s grave 
confessed anew the undying power of the Cross of 
Christ. He therefore ventured to ask American 
Unitarian Churches to aid and encourage their 
German brethren around them to carry out the 
work of the New Reformation according to their 
distinctive national forms and in the true line-ot 
historical developement. He knew well that not 
the mere spread of Unitarian belief, but the open- 
ing afresh of the fountain of moral healing and 
spiritual power to be found in the Gospel of Christ 
-was the chief aim and desire of the churches 
represented by their friend now present. He once 
more offered him a cordial welcome. . 
REPLY OF MR. CHALMERS. 

In responding, I expressed our warm interest in 
the work of the Verein, our regret atits present diffi- 
culties, ourhigh appreciation ofits efforts and aims, 
and our sense of the closeness of the bonds uniting 
us in Christian fellowship. We regarded the 
Protestanten Verein as the guardians of Germany’s 
highest interests, and its member as the Uhlans 
of the Christian army. Then ina brief sketch of 
the development of free religious thought in Eng- 
land, I touched lightly on the points of contact 
and similarity between this and the corresponding 
movement in Germany. We had attained a 
fuller freedom of teaching, and more complete self 
goverment, they excelled us in other respects, so 
that each Association might learn from the other. 
Freedom of thought and belief was, however, an 
essential element for both; and, however much 
the outward forms of our activity might differ, 
this was indispensable for religious veracity and 
progressive action. Our attitude towards those 
my chap differed from us should be one 
of kindness and slurs ra er Clon 
spirit could not be sustained by the daily bread o 
embittered controversy. We should therefore 


"cs charity and hope, bash that pure 
christianity would speedily display its imperishable 
and invincible p “ad 

_ Pastor aronier spoke next as the represen- 
tative of Holland, astor Engelmann on behalf of 
hos ae " ‘ 


the Reichsland, and Pastor Albrecht for the Swiss 
Churches. The speeches were all in German, and 
have been printed and widely distributed under 
the heading “The International Relations of the 
Protestanten Verein.” This meeting closed the 
second day’s proceedings. 

—— 


WESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

THE annual meeting of this Union was held at 
Taunton on Wednesday and Thursday, November 
13th and 14th. A religious service was held on 
Wednesday evening, when the devotional part of 
the service was conducted by the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Henry Ierson, M.A., of London, to a 
large congregation; after which there was an 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, the address 
being given by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford. 

On Thursday the meeting opened with service 
at II 30a.m. The Rev. J. H. Felstead, of Trow- 
bridge, conducted ‘the devotional part, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A. At the conclusion of the service the business 
meeting was held, when the Rev. John Birks 
presided. The report of the committee had been 
printed for circulation, and, with the treasurer’s 
account, was now formally presented. ‘The report 
stated that 

The year was one marked, unfortunately, by removal, 
by illness and by death amongst the ministers of the 
district. In the month of July last the committee gave 
expression to the loss which the district had sustained 
by the sudden call from his earnest and useful labours 
of the Rey. David Griffith, of Cheltenham, who passed 
away at St. Leonards-on-Sea, whither he had gone to 
recruit his strength for the better discharge of the work 
he loved so well; and your committee feel that it is 
incumbent on them to put on record, in this report, the 
resolution passed in connection with this sad event, and 
agreed to in solemn silence at the bi-monthly meeting, 
held July 15th, 1878 :—‘‘ That this committee learns, 
with unaffected regret and sorrow, of the death of the 
Rey. David Griffith, of Cheltenham ; that it gratefully 
remembers his brotherly co-operation in its work, and 
his consistent and cultured advocacy of the principles of 
Liberal Christianity in the West of England; and that 
it tenders to his bereaved congregation, and to her who 
must most truly mourn his loss, its deepest and most 
respectful sympathy.” To the sincere regret of many 
personal friends, of his congregation and the committee, 
on which he worked with a usefulness that can ill be 
spared, the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., bade farewell, 
in July last, to the congregation at Bridgwater, to enter 
upon larger duties in the North of England, as Theo- 
logical Tutor to the Home Missionary Board at Man- 
chester. Great as is his loss, your committee cannot 
hide its sense of deep satisfaction that he has only gone 
to fill a position where his powers may be more widely 
exercised, and where his friends are assured they can 
but produce a more manifest effect in the advocacy of 
those principles which lie next the heart of this society, 
and it heartily wishes him God speed in the honoured 
labours that await him. The congregation at Devonport 
again finds itself passing through a time of anxiety con- 
sequent upon the temporary retirement, through ill 
health of its minister, the Rev. Alfred Hood. The 
affa rs of the young congregation of Stroud are such, the 
committee deeply regrets to have to report, as to demand 
the gravest attention. To this result many circum- 
stances, both unlooked for and unavoidable, have con- 
spired. It is not too much to say that one important 
consideration that has tended to this direction is the 
commercial depression, which even in the small circle 
of the Stroud congregation has not been without its 
results, rendering it simply unable to meet the engage- 
ments into which it entered with the committees 
respectively of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and of the Western Unitarian and Free Christian 
Union, or, in fact to do more at the present time than 
meet the current expenses of the church, The com- 
mittee, therefore, have to report that in the month of 
June, 1878, the Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A., found 
himself free to accept the vacant pulpit at Cairo-street 
Chapel, Warrington, and he carried with him the good 
wishes of the friends at Stroud. It naturally became a 
serious question as to whether the succour given by the 
committee should be relaxed or not, and in the belief 
that the work at Stroud should be carried on, and the 
congregation there, by patient endeavour, set upon an 
enduring basis, it determined to continue its guarantee 
of £75 per annum, and to recommend the committee 
for the ensuing year to prosecute the work at Stroud 
with a resolution that difficulties such as these only tend 
to make stronger. Since the congregation has been 
without a settled minister the services have been faith- 
fully discharged by neighbouring ministers and laymen, 
At Kingswood Hill, where a room was obtained and 
opened for Liberal Christian worship in April, 1877, by 
the Rey. John Wright, B.A., of Bath, the expiration 
of the lease has caused what the committee trust is but 
the temporary cessation of a useful effort. The Rev. 
John Murray, the committee regrets to learn, has re- 
signed the pulpit of the Ilminster congregation ; whilst 
at Shepton Mallet and at Colyton the resignations of 
the Rey. James Cooper and the Rev. H. M. Dare leave 
the congregations in these places with vacancies which 
the committee trust may be speedily and satisfactorily 
filled up. At Yeovil, still unsupplied with a settled 
minister, the services are faithfully conducted by Mr. 
Henry Bunce, of Frome. With the sanction and 
approval of Mr. William Blake, sole surviving trustee 
of the endowment of the Yeovil Chapel, the committee 


' 


he 


has been considering the[possibility of the fusion of | 
trusts for the endowment and the building.» Mr. Joh® 
Worsley has given his legal opinion of it, after a perusa 
of the documents kindly placed at his disposal by Mr. 
Blake, to whom the thanks of this committee are heartily 
rendered for his prompt courtesy, and the committee 
rest in the hope that a new trust-deed will soon be 
drawn out. The congregation at Trowbridge is to be 
congratulated on the appointment of a successor to the 
late Rey. Samuel Martin, at the Conigre Chapel—the 
Rev. J. H. Felstead, of Nottingham, having entered 
upon his duties as minister to the congregation in the 
month of September. The committce report with 


pleasure that the congregations uniting in a common 
effort on behalf of its funds form this year a larger list 
than has been the case previously. The committee 
gratefully acknowledges the kindness of those congrega- 
tions and ministers who have so cordially seconded its 


wishes, and ventures to draw from such action the best 
augury for the experience of another year. It remains 
only to state that the spring meeting of the society was 
held on May 8th, 1878, at Trowbridge, when the pro- 
ceedings were opened by a discussion as to ‘‘ The best 
means at the disposal of the Union for aiding in the 
Sunday-school work of the district.” On this topic.a 
suggestive paper was read by the Rev. John Birks, of 
Taunton, and the result of the conference was such as 
to impress the members of the society who were present 
with the desirability of periodically affording occasions 
for the consideration of the most important work in 
connection with our churches in the district. The con- 
ference was followed by an evening service, the preacher 
for the society being the Rev. Alfred Hood, of Devon- 
port. In conclusion the committee call serious attention 
to the balance-sheet of the treasurer, and the significance 
of it in regard to the work of the Union during the 
ensuing year. The year for which this report is pre- 
sented has been in many ways a year of anxiety and of 
trial. If not in all points successfully, still at all times 
faithfully, has your committee striven to discharge its 
trust ; and it counts upon that increased support to the 
cause it has at heart, which is essential to the carrying 
out of the work entrusted to the committee. 


The adoption of the reports, and the sanction 
of their previous circulation having been agreed 
to on the motion of Mr. Councillor GOODHIND, 
seconded by Mr. MALACHI B. BAKER, of Ilminsier, 

It was moved by the Rev. E. H. BOLLARD, of 
Crediton, seconded by Mr. J. GOODHIND, and 
resolved—“ That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the committee of the past year; and 
that, for the year ensuing, the committee shall 
consist of the ministers in charge of congregations 
in the district: The Rev. John Robberds, B.A., 
the Rev. W. J. Odgers, and the Rev. Charles W. 
Robberds, together with Messrs. G. F. Bromhead, 
W. Butcher, C. Jecks, F. Jolly, J. V. Staples, 
Christopher J. Thomas, H. Thomas, J. Cory 
Withers, and John Worsley.” 

The Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., and Mr. W. 
Butcher, were then unanimously appointed secre- 
tary and treasurer respectively for the coming 
year, whilst Messrs. M. Weir and W. Norgrove 
were requested kindly to act as auditors. 

At the conclusion of the formal business of the 
meeting, it was moved by the Rey. JOHN BIRKS, 
seconded by Mr. T. MALx, of Bridport, and 
unanimously resolved—‘“'That it is most desirable 
that this Union should prominently recognise the 
importance of Sunday school work, that it recom- 
mends the formation of a Western Sunday School 
Association, and pledges itself, by devoting its 
Spring meeting to the purposes of such an Asso- 
ciation, to help its operations in every possible 
way.” 

It was then moved by the Rey. A. N. BLATCH- 
FORD,, B.A., seconded by CHARLES JECKS, Esq., 
of Clevedon, and heartily agreed to, xem. con.— 
“That this meeting most strongly regrets and 
deprecates the prospect of a conflict between the 
Government of this country and the ruler of 
Afghanistan; and that in the total absence of any 
definite information as to its real cause or object, 
this meeting holds to the conviction that sucha 
conflict, prosecuted under such circumstances, 
would partake of the character of a national sin.” 

The ordinary business resolutions having been 
passed, luncheon was provided at the conclusion 
of the business of the Union, and, this over, 

The CHAIRMAN proposed “The Queen,” and 
The Prince and Princess of Wales.” And then 

Mr. G. PHILPOTT submitted the toast, “ The 
Officiating Ministers,” and coupled with it the 
names of the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, of Nottingham, 
and the Rev. J. H. Felstead, of Trowbridge. He 
said he had been deeply impressed with the 
services on that occasion, and he was sure nothing 
but good could result from them. (Applause.) 

The Rey. A. N. BLATCHFORD, and the Rev. H. 
IERSON, of London, responded. 

The Rev. J. H. FELSTEAD said he begged to 
acknowledge the kind expression of feeling which 
had been accorded to him. It was kind of Mr. 
Armstrong to give him this opportunity of saying 
a few words to them. Although he was new to 
all present, and a new member of the Unitarian 
body, he was not new to the Unitarian principles 
by any means. (Hear, hear.) For many years 
his mind was moving quietly away from orthodox 
positions. Before he became connected with the 
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Unitarian church he was a Baptist minister, but 
for some time previous to leaving his old church 
he preached, he imagined, as free doctrines as 
were preached in any Unitarian church. His old 
church was made up of two sections—a section of 
elderly people, who were much in love of doctrine, 
and the younger people, whose minds he had 
something to do with in forming. It was a great 
pleasure to him to preach to them, and he felt ita 
difficult matter to decide whether he ought to 
leave them or not, because he was assured he was 
doing good, but at last he concluded he must 
sever his connection, and make a new start. 
(Hear, hear.) There was a great advantage in 
leaving an orthodox body, and joining one in 
which freedom was one of its characteristics. 
This was the one and only doctrine of Unitarian- 
ism. (Applause.) It was a pleasure to him to 
feel that he was among people who allowed him 
to preach what his own reason and conscience 
dictated tohim. (Hear, hear.) It wasa privilege 
to listen to such sermons as the one they had 
heard that morning—which were pitched in so 
high a key and full of true enthusiasm, the enthu- 
siasm of righteousness. (Hear, hear.) He was 
sorry to be compelled to say that there was a 
great want of enthusiasm and emotionalism in 
general among Unitarians. (Hear, hear.) He 
did not think that was a good thing. There was 
a kind of fervour in meetings of an orthodox 
character, which was conspicuous by its absence 
at Unitarian gatherings. There had recently been 
a good deal said about lighting the world by the 
electric light, which seemed to be the light of 
the future, and holders of gas shares were be- 
ginning to quake. The shareholders of a gas 
company had a meeting the other day, and con- 
soled themselves with the reflection that, although 
the electric light was good for lighting purposes, 
it must yield the palm to gas as regards the pro- 
duction of heat. This was something like the 
contrast between Unitarianism and orthodoxy. 
The Unitarians were the electric light, and the 
orthodox people the gas. (Laughter.) One had 
the “dry light of the intellect,” and the other 
possessed the emotionalism, which was much like 
the gas—apt to explode now and then, leaving an 
unpleasant odour behind it. (Laughter.) He 
hoped his connection with the Unitarians would 
be a pleasant one. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed “Civil and 
Religious Liberty all the world over.” (Applause.) 
He said he was sure they would accept this toast 
with all the heartiness in their power, as it went 
home to Unitarians with peculiar force. (Applause.) 
In these days of freedom and toleration they 
hardly realised the immense debt of gratitude 
they owed in this country to the men who, in the 
past, struggled to remove the disabilities under 
which Dissenters laboured for a long time. 
(Hear, hear.) Many of the statesmen who had 
laboured diligently and successfully to a certain 
extent had passed away, and recently Earl Russell, 
the most prominent of all, had passed away. He 
gave them “Civil and Religious Liberty all the 
world over.” (Cheers.) 

_The Rev. H. IERSON, in response, said this 
sentiment was found at every Unitarian gathering. 
If one thing more than another had distinguished 
the public missions of Unitarian societies, it had 
been the close association which they always held 
with the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Ierson then dwelt at 
considerable length on the great advantages of 
civil and religious liberty, and gave a history of 
the formation of the Western Unitarian Union, 
which, he stated, arose out of a meeting held at 
Taunton many years ago, when addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. W. J. Fox, of Finsbury, one 
of the most distinguished ministers of his day. 
He spoke of the difficulties that existed at the 
present day in Germany, to the advancement of 
religious liberty, and referred to a report made by 
Mr. Chalmers (the second part of which appears 
in our impression of to-day). 

The Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD next proposed 
“The Press,” and then 

The Rev. J. BIRKS proposed, “Success to the 
Western Unitarian and Free Christian Union.” 
He said it was 32~years since the Union was first 
started, and explained that its object was to 
advance Christian worship to the One God and 
Father throughout the Western counties, the 
promotion of the social welfare of the people and 
the denomination, and of Unitarian literature. 
A society having these objects in view was one 
which well deserved their support. He suggested 
that it would be well if reports were sent in from 
all the churches in.the district, so that they might 
know how all were getting on. Unless they knew 
something of one another they could not have the 
necessary amount of interest in each other. 

Mr. BUTCHER, treasurer of the society, com- 
plained of the financial condition of the Union. 
He said little more than £100 was annually sub- 
scribed to the funds of the Western Union, and 
only about £3,000 a year was subscribed from all 


over England towards the support of the British 
and Foreign Association. He was afraid that 
unless he could get some good subscription the 
Union would incur liabilities to the amount of 
£70 or £80 during the year, which there would 
be no funds to meet. 

The Rey. J. MURRAY, of Ilminster, thought they 
ought to be ashamed of the treasurer’s report. 

The Rev. J. BIRKS said he found, on reference 
to the financial statement, that they really had 
£87. 11s. 4d. more than they really required, and 
he protested against anything being said with 
reference to the want of generosity on the part of 
Unitarians. It was only necessary to show them 
a good cause, and they would respond heartily 
and readily. 

The Rev. H. IERSON said he would take up the 
challenge of the previous speaker, and directed 
attention to the fact that a certain sum of money 
was required for the support of a Unitarian 
missionary in the Western counties, and hoped 
the members of the Western Union would find 
their way clear to contribute. 

Mr. J. GOODHIND, of Taunton, proposed “The 
Visitors,” which was acknowledged by Messrs. 
CHRISTOPHER J. THOMAS, of Bristol, and CHAS. 
JECKs, of Clevedon, who gave the health of “The 
President, Mr. Councillor Goodland,” whose 
reply closed the proceedings in connection with 
the collation. 

At half-past five o’clock a tea meeting took 
place at the Victoria Rooms, where a public 
meeting, which was largely attended, was sub- 
sequently held, under the presidency of CHRISTO- 
PHER J. THOMAS, Esq., J.P., of Bristol, who, in 
his opening address, said he was pleased to see so 
large a gathering, and that the Unitarian ministers 
of the present day were gathering around them 
more numerous congregations. It was never the 
desire of Unitarians that their congregations 
should be confined to highly-cultured people, but 
that their message of truth should be addressed 
to all. (Applause.) In conclusion, he advised 
all young persons present to cultivate a taste for 
good reading. 

The Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG then addressed the 
meeting on the freedom of the pulpit. He re- 
joiced that the Unitarians had a free pulpit, 
which he considered was a great blessing. He 
spoke of the desire of Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
to inform himself of the various religious develop- 
ments in England, and to classify their religious 
faiths. The Prince attended one of his lectures 
in London, and at the conclusion came to him and 
asked him to explain the principles of Unitarianism 
to him. He asked various questions, and among 
them one as to whether any person could attend 
Unitarian places of worship who believed in 
orthodoxy. He told him that a person who 
believed in doctrine was welcome. This seemed 
to floor the Prince, and he asked no more 
questions. 

The Rev. HENRY IERSON, M.A., London, next 
addressed the meeting. He said that whenever 
the Unitarian body made up its mind to appeal 
to the people the people would respond. Hitherto 
they had been held back by some isolations in 
which their forefathers had to live, but now they 
ought to be equal to the spirit of the times, which 
was a spirit of universal brotherhood, and which 
they declared to be the true spirit of the Gospel 
of Christ. He thought everything depended 
upon the seriousness of the efforts of a few men 
in the district, and he appealed to the young men 
to come forward and help in this grand work. 
He then thanked them for the kind welcome 
his Association had received that day. 

The Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD, B.A., Bristol, 
delivered an address on the support of the work 
of the Western Union Society, and then 

The Rev. W. SUTHERLAND, Topsham, proposed 
“That the thanks of the visitors be given to the 
Taunton congregation and its minister for their 
hospitality.” He complimented the choir on the 
able manner in which they had sustained the 
singing. Mr. G. Philpott, organist, and the Rev. 
J. Birks, pastor, returned thanks. 

. A vote of thanks to the chairman having been 
carried by acclamation, the chairman briefly 
returned thanks, and one of the pleasantest and 
most successful annual meetings of the Society 
was brought to a close by the singing of the 
Doxology, and by the benediction given by the 
minister of the congregation. 

Oo 

MoTrTraM.—On Saturday last the ladies’ annual tea 
party and entertainment took place, when over 200 
persons were present at tea, the number increasing to 
about 250 at the entertainment. Mr, Alderman Duck- 
worth, of Bury, took the chair and delivered a suitable 
speech, which was followed by singing and recitations 
given by the teachers and scholars of the Sunday School. 
The Rey. N. Green also briefly addressed the meeting. 
Before leaving the respected chairman showed the 
unabated interest he still feels for his former field of 
labour by giving a donation of £3 towards the harmonium 


which has been lately purchased for use in the Sunday 
School, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


LONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirtieth annual meeting was held at Stamford- 
street Chapel on Monday last. The Rey. Professor 
J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., in the chair. The gathering 
of teachers was the largest for several years, and the 
reports of the committee and visitors were considered 
most encouraging as to the present, and hopeful as to 
the future. There had been no falling off in the num- 
bers of the children during the year, and the attendance 
and number of teachers had slightly increased. 

The visitors’ report dealt rather trenchantly with the 
habit amongst certain teachers, now so prevalent, of 
reading sweet stories to the children while in class to 
escape the drudgery, as they deem it, of hearing the 
children read to them. It spoke, too, in no vague 
terms of the want of better organisation in some of the 
schools, and of a more equable arrangement of the 
classes being desirable, of the great need of a better 
supply of books in some schools, and of a more frequent 
use of them in others, showed what mechanical arrange- 
ment was necessary to make a well-regulated school, 
and what spirit should animate superintendents and 
teachers alike to enable the Sunday School to rise as 
much beyond the level as the Day School, as, unless 
great care is taken, it risks falling below it. It spoke 
strongly against the habit which some schools have 
fallen into of dispensing with the short exhortative 
religious address Lo the children after class and before 
dismissal, where no regular service for them is held, 
advocated the more frequent and intelligent use of the 
scriptures, expressed pleasure at finding Mr. Hopgood’s 
‘* Belief” cards in use in one or two of the schools, 
hoped that they would, in conjunction with Mr. Cross- 
key’s ‘First Lessons” and Mr. Page Hopps’ ‘‘ First 
Principles,” become a basis for a course of systematic 
definite religious instruction; thought that with the list 
of excellent books now published by the Sunday School 
Association, there could be no difficulty in providing 
classes, from the youngest to the oldest, with a plentiful 
and suitable supply of books; urged them to make extra 
efforts to bring the morning attendance closer up to that 
of the afternoon, and both nearer to the number on the 
books, and to retain the elder scholars. 


The report also spoke of the many ways in which 
good was being done by auxiliary institutions in connec- 
tion with the Sunday School; urged the establishment 
of more of them, and the improvement of those they had 
already got. Se 

With all these shortcomings there was a better spirit 
pervading both school and chapel than formerly evinced 
in a more earnest desire to promote the religious educa- 
tion of the young, and the report sounded eyen jubilant 
as compared with former years in the prospect of closer 
union between school and congregation. 

An animated discussion ensued after the reading of 
the reports. The chairman, with the Rey. Professor 
Drummond, several ministers and laymen, making some 
excellent speeches and giving valuable suggestions. 
We hope to give a fuller report of this very successful 
and most encouraging meeting. 


MANSFIELD: WEEK EVENING 
AMUSEMENTS. 


On Saturday evening, November gth, by invitation of 
the Rev. A. W. Worthington, B.A., about 40 working 
men connected with his congregation, sat down to a 
substantial supper in the adjoining school-room. Aftere 
wards games were indulged in, such as draughts, 
dominoes, bagatelle, &c. Various local, London, and 
comic papers and a few periodicals were also provided. 
In the course of the evening Mr. Worthington explained 
his plan. He said he had for a long time wished that 
some place of amusement and innocent recreation could 
be provided for the working men of Mansfield, and in 
default of a general place of meeting, he thought the 
school-room might be utilised for that purpose. He 
had therefore invited those present to form a nucleus 
for a regular meeting in that room from eight o’clock to 
half-past ten every Saturday evening. His idea was 
that games and newspapers, with occasional songs, &c., 
might be found attractive, and he would suggest that a 
sum of 1d. admission per week be paid to cover the 
extra expense of fires, light, cleaning the room, &c., 
the remainder to be devoted to buying games and papers. 
He did not wish them to fix upon anything definite at 
once, but would be glad of any suggestion as to the best 
means to adopt to make the meeting a thorough success, 
A sick club might be formed, and also a money club ; 
with regard to the latter he did not exactly know how 
they were managed, but from what he was told of one 
some years ago, in which a member paid nearly 30s. for 
41, he had not a very favourable impression of them. — 
Any reasonable suggestion would receive his hearty 
support, as he was anxious to find out a popular. and 
useful plan. He hoped next week 
again, and that they would try to bring | 
as possible with them. At the sa 
rely upon those present that nig] 
among any who might join them in 
never seen a party of people, y 
females, settle down to 
with so little trouble. S 
namely that an entrance fee shou 

should be paid tows that! 
be formed, &c., but nothing final was 
left over until the following Saturday 
were given at intervals by Messrs, — 
Mallatratt, J. Ashton, and C, Beastall 
were Bk i to the Rev. A. W. 
Mrs. Worthington. On the subseq 


was a muster of 50 persons, who ag 
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a night or 3d. a month towards the expenses of gas, fire, 
and cleaning ; any surplus to be spent in the purchase 
of newspapers, games, &c. A concert was suggested as 
a means of raising funds for procuring a bagatelle table; 
and it is also proposed to provide coffee at 1d. per night. 
The meeting gave promise, of proving successful as an 
attraction to working men and youths on Saturday 
nights. 


FREE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
IRELAND. 

THE ninth conference of the Union was held on Mon- 
day, the 11th inst., at Carrickfergus, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The day was very inclement, the snow 
falling heavily, but the attendance of representatives 
was very satisfactory. After a hymn had been sung, 
and prayer offered by the Rev. J. C. Street, the 
President, GEO. FISHER, Esq., took the chair. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence was received from 
Messrs. J. Bennett, jun., Monyrea; J. R. Neill, J. M. 
Darbishire, J. Richie, and H. Hardman, Belfast. 
When the roll was called the following were found to 
be in attendance:—Rey. J. C. Street; Messrs. G. Fisher, 
R. McCalmont, T, McClelland, Belfast; D, McMaster, 
Jas. Jellie, J. Lamont, J. Magill, H. Macartney, 
Moneyrea; W. A. Adamson, J. Logan, J. Larmour, 
sen., J. Larmour, jun., J. McGill, S. Logan, J. E. 
Adamson, Carrickfergus; E. G. David, and D, Thomp- 
son, Hopeton-street, besides a number of ladies and 
other visitors. 

After the minutes of the last conference had been read 
and signed bythe President, and an account had been given 
by the secretary of the settlement of Mr. Leyland at 
Burnley, and Mr. R. C. Smith at South Shields, the 
President proceeded to read an address, in which he 
showed the great necessity there was for a Free Con- 
gregational Union in Ireland, and expressed his belief 
that it had a very important future before it. At the 
of his address, on the motion of Mr. R. 
McCalmont, seconded by Mr. T. McClelland, and sup- 
ported by the Rey. J. C. Street, it was unanimously 
resolved: ‘‘ That the best thanks of the Union be given 
to the President for his admirable address.” It was 
also agreed that the addresses be printed in the annual 
report of the Union. 

REPORT ON PREACHING. 

Mr. R. McCaLMmonrT reported as follows: Owing to 
the fact that neither the congregation at Moneyrea nor 
the Missionary Association have had a minister, the 
officers of the Union have had considerable difficulty 
in supplying the various pulpits. But a temporary 
engagement of the Rev. A. Buckley, the presence of 
Mr. C, J. Street, M.A., during his vacation, help from 
English ministers, and the assistance of the lay preachers 
of the Union have enabled your officers to keep the 
work efficiently in progress. They are glad to report 
that the Rey. D. Thompson has entered upon his 
work as missionary of the Belfast Unitarian Missionary 
Association, and they hope soon to record that Moneyrea 
is again settled with a minister. 

REPORT ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

In the absence of Mr. J. M. Darbishire, the Rev. 
J. C. Street, Mr. R. McCalmont, Rev. D. Thompson, 
and Mr. J. Lamont reported on the condition of the 
Sunday schools at Rosemary-street, Belfast, Carrick- 
fergus, Hopeton-street, and Moneyrea. The three first 
named schools were improving in attendance and useful- 
ness, but the latter was temporarily closed, to be 
re-opened as soon as a minister was settled. 

REPORT ON COTTAGE SERVICES. 

Mr. STRRET reported that several interesting and 
well-attended cottage service had been conducted by 
the Rey. Abel Buckley, and that arrangements were in 
progress for the continuance of this most useful agency 
by the Rev. D. Thompson. 

WELCOME TO REV. D. THOMPSON. 

Mr. D. Thompson, formerly of Manchester, having 
been appointed missionary in charge of Carrickfergus 
and Hopeton-street, Belfast, and being present as a 
member of the Union, Mr. T. MCCLELLAND moved: 
“That this Union congratulates the Rev. D. Thomp- 
son on his appointment as missionary to the Belfast 
Unitarian Missionary Association, and earnestly desires 
that he may be successful in his work at Carrickfergus 
and Hopeton-street, Belfast, and that the members of 
the Union offer a cordial welcome to him on taking his 
seat as a member of this body.” In movihg this reso- 
lution Mr. McClelland said he had been informed that 
Mr. Thompson was a hard working, earnest, and 
devout man, and that he would bring to his duties 
here a heart devoted to the cause uf God and the 
the welfare of man, and a mind ready to work for truth 
and righteousness. He was to be congratulated upon 
entering a sphere of hard work, where all his powers 
would be taxed to the uttermost, and where his field 
would be of almost boundless extent. He begged also 
in moving the resolution to welcome him as a member 
of a free and earnest body—the Free Congregational 
Union. 

Mr. C, GusTAV DAVID seconded the motion, and said 
the teachers and workers at Hopeton-street gladly offered 
a weleome to Mr, Thompson. They were ready to 
work with him and to be led by him, and he trusted 
they would all unite in doing their best to make the 
school and mission a thorough success, 

Mr, ADAMSON said: In offering you a welcome on 
behalf of the Carrickfergus congregation, I ask you not 
to be discouraged by the smallness of its numbers, but 
to remember that it has done good service in its time on 
behalf of its religious freedom and truth, and that it is 
still ready to stand by those who are contending for full 
liberty ofthought and speech, and I promise you that 
you shall have our sympathy and co-operation in the 
work which you have undertaken. 

_ The Rev. J. C. Srrerr said: In welcoming you 
into this union, we neither ask you any questions about 
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the points of your faith, nor require from you any 
previous declaration regarding your doctrinal beliefs as 
a condition of admission to this body. In virtue of 
your being minister of Free Churches, and of your 
desiring to be a member of this union, you take your 
seat here and are heartily welcomed as a constituent 
member of the body. All that we desire from you is 
that you should give yourself heart and soul to the work 
that lies before you, that you should speak freely and 
frankly such truth as God makes known to you. That 
you should try to be a faithful, honest, and devoted 
servant of God for the welfare of man. And that, while 
you are experiencing our sympathy and co-operation, 
you should be ready to extend to us your own, I join 
in a hearty welcome to this Free Union. 

The Rey. D. THOmpsoN, in responding, expressed 
his gratitude for the cordial and hearty welcome he had 
received. He was entering upon an arduous work, and 
he trusted that he might be found able to do it satisfac- 
torily. He meant to do his best, and he relied upon 
the co-operation of those he saw around him, and upon 
the blessing of God. He rejoiced to be welcomed as a 
member of the Union. No tests of any kind, direct or 
indirect, had been put to him respecting his doctrinal 
position, His religious freedom had been religiously 
respected, and he hoped that freedom would lead him 
into the truth of God, which he trusted he might be 
able to teach and to preach to his fellow men. 

WELCOME TO VISITORS. 

A cordial welcome was then given to the visitors 

from Dublin and Belfast who were present. 
NEXT CONFERENCE, 

It was arranged that the tenth conference should be 

held in Hopeton-street in the month of February. 
OPEN CONFERENCE. 

An hour was then spent in an open conference, upon 
matters affecting the welfare of the churches of the 
Union, and the proceedings were finally concluded by a 
prayer from the Rev. J. C. Street. 

The members and friends present then partook of tea 
provided by the Carrickfergus friends, and left Carrick 
for Belfast at 6 31 p.m., grateful for the success which 
had attended their ninth conference. 


RADEMON: DINNER TO THE REV. 
JAMES KENNEDY. 


On Thursday evening, November 14th, a farewell dinner 
was given in the Down Hunt Arms Hotel, to the Rey. 
James Kennedy, by the members of his late congregation 
at Rademon, and other friends, There was'a large and 
respectable attendance, and the utmost cordiality charac- 
terised the proceedings. Among those present were 
the Rev. James Kennedy, Revs. S. C. Nelson, John 
Orr, David Gordon, William Napier, David Thompson, 
and others. The chair was occupied by William 
Davidson, Esq., coroner, and the vice-chair by W. H. 
Bingham, Esq. 

The health of ‘‘ Her Gracious Majesty, the Queen,” 
having been drunk with all the honours, followed by 
that of ‘*The Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
other members of the Royal family,” the health of 
‘*The Lord Lieutenant and Prosperity to Ireland,” was 
given with acclamation, and cordially drunk. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had now to call on the vice- 
chairman to read an address to their honoured guest, 
the Rev. James Kennedy. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. BINGHAM then read an address from the Rade- 
mon congregation. 

The CHAIRMAN said they could not find fault with 
Mr. Kennedy for changing from the Rademon congre- 
gation to the much better one of Larne. They rejoiced 
in his promotion, and they rejoiced that his talents were 
about to be better rewarded than they could or would 
be at Rademon. He (the chairman) was very glad to 
hear that they still had the hope of his coming among 
them; and he would now give them the very good 
health of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, and wishing him 
every success in his new sphere of labour. (Loud 
applause.) 

The Rev. J. KENNEDY, in responding, said he thanked 
them most sincerely for the kind and flattering reception 
which they had given him, and for the equally kind 
wishes they had expressed for his success in the old 
congregation of Larne. So far as he was concerned, 
anything like a public expression of goodwill was quite 
unnecessary; for in the houses of his friends at Rademon 
he was always received with the greatest kindness. He 
had to express the hope that the many compliments he 
was receiving might not turn his head, He was con- 
scious of many defects, and he must attribute a good 
deal of what was said to the goodness and generosity of 
the people of Rademon rather than to any specia[ 
merits he could justly lay claim to. He concluded by 
proposing the healths of ‘‘ The Chairman and Secretary, 
Messrs. Davidson and Bingham,” 

The CHAIRMAN responded, so did Mr. W. H. 
BINGHAM, who hoped the old congregation at Rademon 
may long keep together, and that the old walls may 
long be a temple where our descendants may worship, 
as our ancestors have done, holding fast to our own 
views, but respecting the convictions of others who 
may differ from us. ; 
js Prosperity to Larne congregation having been carried, 

The Rev. J. KENNEDY responded, and concluded by 
proposing ‘‘ Prosperity to the Rademon congregation,’ 
and then proposed ‘‘ The Non-subscribing congregation 
of Downpatrick,” coupled with the name of the senior 
minister, the Rev. Mr, Nelson. 

The Rev. S. C. NELSON, in responding, said that for 
nearly eighty years he had been intimately connected 
with the congregation; and he could not but feel a sort 
of pride, as well as gratification, that this congregation 
harmoniously and unanimously selected him as assistant 
and successor to his father, who was so much respected 
among them for nearly half a century, In choosing 


him, as in choosing his father, as well as their prede- 
cessors, they had appointed them successors to their 
patron saint, St. Patrick, not indeed by what was called 
apostolic succession, but by the free and unanimous 
voice of an harmonious, a united, a liberal, and a for- 
bearing congregation. (Hear, hear.) That congregation 
in general, he thought, had been justly regarded as true 
disciples of our patron saint. Various sects and churches 
had disputed about what were the particular ecclesiastical 


views of St. Patrick. Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Roman Catholics had each claimed him as their own 
and justly so, because that eminent apostle, who im- 
proved the temporal as well as the spiritual condition of 
the people of our island, did not invent or impose any 
peculiar metaphysical tenets or dogmas on those whom 
he came to improve. He inculcated on them those 


broad fundamental and eternal principles in which they 
all of every church and sect were happily agreed—the 
Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man. 
(Applause.) 

Various other sentiments followed, and the meeting 
was a most agreeable one. 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they woud 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com 
pelled to cut them down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey. W. Rodger 
Smyth, of Birmingham, has accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the congregation of Cowl-street Chapel, 
Shepton Mallet, to;become their minister, and will 
commence his duties in January, 1879. 

AINSWORTH.—A week-night lecture has been esta- 
blished in this place. Five lectures have been already 
delivered, four by the Rev. Ephraim Turland— 
‘*Epitaphs,” ‘‘ How we got India, and how we keep 
it,” ‘‘ Sir John Bowring,” ‘‘Oliver Cromwell,” and one 
by Mr. Thomas Tootill, jun., on ‘‘ Astrology.” It is 
intended to continue the lectures throughout the winter, 
and it is hoped that thus much useful information will 
be diffused. A brief devotional service precedes each 
lecture. At the close of each lecture questions may be 
asked, and each meeting is concluded with hymn and 
benediction. A course of Sunday evening lectures on 
“¢ Unitarian Christianity ” is being arranged. 

ARDWicK.—On Sunday last the annual scholars’ 
festival took place here, and was most successful in every 
respect. The sermon in the morning was preached by 
Mr. John Heys. In the afternoon the usual gathering 
of the scholars was held under the presidency of Mr. 
John Dendy, jun., who gave an appropriate address, 
which was listened to with marked attention, A lengthy 
programme of choral songs and recitations was gone 
through in a creditable manner. The choir, which was 
augmented by the members of the church choir, con~ 
sisted of about 100 voices. The Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A., preached in the evening, the subject of his 
discourse being ‘‘ Parental Influence and Responsibility.” 
The congregations were good in the afternoon and 
evening, the church being completely filled on each 
occasion, aud the collections for the day amounted to 
415. 8s. ol4d. 

CHESTERFIELD.—On the 9th inst. Mr. Councillor 
Pearson, a2 member of our Unitarian Church, Elder 
Yard, was elected Mayor of this borough. On the 
Sunday morning following he went to the Parish Church, 
and he asked them as a favour to accompany him in the 
evening to his chapel (Unitarian) which he said was the 
oldest dissenting place of worship in the town. He 
should tell them that the Sunday School Anniversary 
sermons were being preached that day, and there would. 
be a collection—(laughter)—but he could assure them 
they would have an intellectual treat. Elder Yard Chapel 
in the evening was crowded, the preacher being the Rev. 


John Page Hopps, who took for his text Eph. iv., 25: 
‘We are members one of another.” The sermon is 
fully reported in the Derbyshire Courier. It was 


listened to with rapt attention. Towards the close 
Mr. Hopps said we depend, sometimes fearfully depend, 
upon one another, The rascality or ignorance of one 
man, the neglect or failure of one man, has often 
dragged down a multitude, deranged a vast and com-~ 
plicated system depending on confidence, on the sense 
of security, or spread contagion through a community. 
Hence the conclusion to which even the liberty-loving 
men have come, that it is not possible or right to let 
people do just what they please, and be as foul as they 
please, to build their houses and neglect their drains as 
they please, and do with their children as they please. 
In that last they saw the full force of this law of life 
that we are ‘‘members one of another,” for every 
neglected child is an element of danger to society at 
large, while every child won for goodness may send 
light and virtue far and wide. 

CHOPPINGTON.—The Unitarian cause here for some 
time past has been in a languishing state, the i 
being held only once a month. ‘ The state of affairs was 
considered very unsatisfactory, and it was determined, 
in the hope of reviving the cause, to hold divine service 
every Sunday. ‘To inaugurate this resolution a special 
course of lectures was announced. This course has 
just been brought to a conclusion. The lecturers were 
the Rev. R. Cowley Smith, and Messrs. G. Lucas, 


services 


J. Glendining, J. Robinson, and J. Watson. The 
whole of the lectures have been well attended, and have 
produced a cheering effect upon the small band of 
adherents who have long laboured earnestly and faiths 


fully in our cause in this colliery district. 

EXETER.—The Devon Evening Express of Tuesday 
last, gives a full report of a sermon by the Rev. T. W. 
Chignell on ‘‘ Evolution and Religion.” 

GENERAL MINIsTRY AND LECTURESHIP.—The Rev, 
Charles Wicksteed delivered his lecture on the Bible on 
Monday, the 11th inst., in the hall of the Beneficial 
Society, Portsmouth; on Tuesday, in the Town Hall, 
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Newport; on Wednesday in the Town Hall, Chichester; } at the close of the following Sunday morning’s service, 


on Thursday, in the Assembly Rooms, Southampton ; 
and on Friday in the Town Hall, Poole. The chair- 
men were Mr. Henry Blessley, Mr. Robert Pinnock, 
the Rey. J. Hill, the Rev. D. Amos, and Mr. W. J. 
Pike. In one or two places the audiences were small, 
which, doubtless, was owing to the very unfavourable 
weather, but everywhere both the lecturer and the lecture 
were very warmly received, little or no opposition being 
ofiered. Favourable notices have appeared in all our 
local papers, so that we trust a new stimulus has been 
given by his visit to the whole of our churches in the 
south. 

KNutTsrorD.—The Annual School Service was held 
here on Sunday evening last, November 17th, the 
preacher being the Rev. C. H. Osler, of Over Darwen. 
The same gentleman occupied the pulpit in the morning, 
and at both services gave very admirable sermons.’ The 
collection after the evening service amounted to rather 
over £13. 

Lrreps.—On Sunday evening the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., preached at Mill Hill on ‘‘The Theatre,” 
more particularly with reference to the opening of the 
Grand Theatre, New Briggate, Leeds, last Monday 
evening. In the course of his address he asked, Does a 
man commit a sin, even a little sin, by going to a 
theatre? Ought a man to be ashamed to go there? If 
so, let it be heard from every pulpit in the town that a 
place which would ensnare men’s souls was about to be 
opened in their midst. If the churches had not the 
courage to do this, let them countenance their noble but 
discarded sister of the stage; let them recognise the 
grandness of Shakespeare as they saw him acted on the 
stage; let them support the theatre and make it what it 
ought to be. We might be told stories how the ruin of 
young girls had begun by attending the theatre. But 
were those dangers confined to the theatre? There was 
danger everywhere; and if we were to avoid danger, we 
must live out of the world. The danger was rather to 
be garded against by knowing the temptations of life and 
being prepared to meet them. It was God who gaye us 
Shakespeare, and he asked his hearers to see what they 
could make of God’s gifts-—At the opening of the Grand 
Theatre on Monday night, Mr Barrett, the manager said: 
“<Te was glad to notice that one minister in Leeds—the 
Rev. Mr. Hargrove—had set the example in Leeds, and 
had recognised from the pulpit the good which the stage 
was capable of doing, (Loud applause.) Mr Barrett 
said he was in the position of a child who wanted to be 
good. He wanted to conduct the Grand Theatre in 
such a way that no word spoken on the stage could 
cause a blush to the youngest girl who might enter the 
building. But they must help him to be good. When 
‘he bronght a good honest play they must support him.” 

MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
On Sunday last the third ordinary general meeting of 
session 1878-9 was held in the Ardwick School-room, 
the Rev, J. T. Marriott, president, in the chair. 120 
persons were present. The meeting having been opened 
with.a hymn, Mr. Harry Rawson read a paper on 
‘The three k’s still indispensable in Sunday-school 
instruction,” which will be found at length in another 
column. A discussion followed the paper, which was 
listened to with marked attention. Messrs. Thomas 
Parry, J. H. Jones, David Baxter, John Heys, J. H. 
Reynolds, J. Wyley, John: Mellor. and the Rev. J. 
Harrop taking part. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to Mr. Rawson, and the meeting closed with 
prayer. 

MossLryY.—The annual tea-party of the Stamford- 
road Band of Hope was held in the school-room on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 16th. About 500 adults and 
children sat down to tea, and the number was afterwards 
increased to near 600. At the meeting after tea the 
chair was taken by the Rey. John G. Slater, president 
of the society ; and a racy and humorous address was 
delivered by Geo. E. Lomax, Esq., of Manchester. 
The meeting was also addressed by Mr. H. Bradbury 
and Mr. Joseph Heap. Mr. J. N. Brooks presided at 
the harmonium, and several temperance and other 
pieces were sung by the gleaparty. the Band of Hope 
children, conducted by Mr. H. Lawton, and other 
friends. Readings and recitations were also given 
during the evening: After the customary votes of 
thanks the meeting closed with the benediction. 

NEWARK.—On Sunday, Noy. roth, the Rev. John 
Fox entered upon his duties at this place. There was a 
good congregation, and he took for his text Phil. i., 17. 
“*T am set for the defence of the Gospel,” and he under- 
took to answer the following questions:—1. What is the 
Gospel? 2. What are its essential teachings? 3. What 
are its requirements and its objects? The sermon is 
reported at length in the Vewark Herald. Mr. Fox set 
forth the ideal to be righteousness in daily life as the 
essential thing, and added when men fall below that 
ideal it is they and not their principles that are to 
blame. > 

NrwcHurcu.—On Sunday evening last the first of a 
series of lectures on ‘* Theism v. Atheism ”’—apropos 
of the Nottingham controversy—was delivered by the 
Rey. A. Lazenby to a very numerous audience—the 
school-room being full. Great interest was manifested 
in the subject, a large number of Secularists being 
present. It is hoped that some good may result from 
these lectures and services, which are held in addition 


day. » 

: isin :TON GREEN CHAPEL.—On Sunday morning, 
Nov. toth, the Rey. J. D; Hirst-Smyth alluded in the 
course of his sermon to the work of Christian charity 
now being carried on at Mrs. Hampson’s Home, 20, 
Compton Terrace, Islington, where women who have 
fallen astray from’ the path of virtue, are helped to 
retrace their steps and redeem the past. He earnestly 
recommended this institution to the support of all liberal 
thinkers, and announced that a collection would be made 


as a practical expression of sympathy with so good a 
work. It is hoped that other churches and chapels will 
follow the example of Newington Green in this matter, 
and thus mark their appreciation of a charity, presided 
over, as it is, by one of ourselyes—Mrs. Hampson 
having been a teacher in the Lower Mosely-street 
Schools for some years. 

NoOTrinGHAM: TEACHERS’ SOCIAL MEETING.—The 
united meeting of Sunday school teachers held on 
Saturday, October 26, at the High Pavement, though 
not one of the largest we have had, was particularly 
pleasant and successful,—good tea, good temper, good 
company, good music, anda hearty ‘‘Good night” at 
the end. Ifonly it were known what a sociable set 
of people these teachers are, half the congregation 
would be applying to be admitted to their ranks, and 
the difficulty would be, not too few teachers but too 
many. 

ROTHERHAM SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION.—The Rey. 
Wm. Blazeby, B.A., has been returned, at the head of 
the poll, with two Churchmen, two Wesleyans, one 
Primitive, ‘two Independents, and Catholic Priest as 
members. 

SrockportT.—The annnal congregational soirée was 
held on Thursday evening, the 14th inst., the Rev. 
James Black, M.A., in the chair. After tea, which was 
agreeably and successfully managed, the meeting was 
addressed by the chairman and the Rey. Robert Laird 
Collier, D.D, During the evening a choice selection 
of music was given by a glee party under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Henry Collier. The room was tastefully 
decorated, and a considerable quantity of pictures and 
games were contributed by various members of the 
congregation, as also a number of choice bouquets.—On 
Sunday last Dr. Collier preached morning and evening 
to large congregations, and a special collection was 
made on behalf of the church funds. 

SCARBOROUGH : WESTBOROUGH CHURCH SOCIAL 
Union.—The first musical and literary entertainment 
in connection with the above union took place on 
Tuesday evening, the 12th inst., when a good company 
of members and friends were present. The Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., presided. The programme comprised an 
introductory address by the president; glees, songs, 
and readings, by members of the union, which were all 
well rendered, and gave satisfaction. 


SOUTHAMPTON: KELL MEMORIAL SCHOOLS.—The 
fifth lecture in connection with the Philosophical and 
Musical Society, was delivered by the Rey. T. Timmias, 
of Portsea, on ‘‘ Religious Worship.” The president 
(the Rey. D. Amos) having taken the chair, the lecturer 
said that, however simple the subject might appear, it 
was one upon which mankind had differed and quarrelled 
from time immemorial: nor were they even now agreed 
in their views concerning it. Nevertheless, man was so 
constituted that he must worship some object somewhere 
and somehow. The religious tendencies of ancient 
peoples were briefly reviewed, the lecturer contending 
for the sacredness of all religious thought that had a 
tendency to purify and ennoble the soul. A hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer closed the proceedings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publication. No letter should be more 
than half a column 


LEN, beekvs ns. ten). Gres SECCLVEUS 


NEED OF A SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


To the Editors.—\ have for some time had an idea in 
my mind that I should like to make known to our 
Unitarian public, through the medium of your columns, 
It is this. Ought not the Unitarian body to have some 
means of taking care of its aged ministers? Our Wes- 
leyan brethren take care of theirs through the medium 
of a superannuation fund, so that when a minister feels 
he has finished the work the Master called him to do 
this fund provides him the means of ending his days in 
comfort. Other denomnations have similar means of 
providing for the declining years of their ministers. 
Now in our body we have, let us say, in round numbers, 
350 ministers. Probably not more than say 100 of these 
haye incomes that enable them to provide against sick- 
ness, old age, or death. The other}]250, unless they 
possess private means (and I should suppose most do 
not), have to undergo a great deal of mental suffering 
on account of their inabilty to provide for the future, 
especially if they are family men. This mental suffering 
must be a great hindrance to a proper fulfilment of duty. 
Now, I hold that our ministers should be perfectly free 
from all pecuniary anxiety. They should be placed 
above it, so that they may bein a position to give their 
whole souls to their labour of love, and this can 
only be done by either giving them a sufficient 
amount to enable them to provide against sickness, 
or old age, or by the formation of a fund, which 
would grant them an allowance insickness and provide 
them a comfortable maintenance in their declining years. 
I know several ministers at the present moment who 
are wearing away their energies in the service of congre- 
gations too poor to provide for their worn out ministers. 
The result of this state of things is that our ministers 
generally die in harness, working up to the last moment. 
This is not right. Ina body like ours there is wealth 
enough to alter this state of things. Suppose that a 
fund on the principle of assurance be formed, first by 
half-yearly or yearly collections in all our chapels ; 
secondly, by donations from those who could afford to 
give; thirdly, by annual subscriptions from all ministers 


who would desire to partake of its benefits. I think 
the amount got yearly in this way would, if managed 
by a body of trustees, be the means of providing many 
needy ministers, in cases of protracted sickness, with the 
means of living comfortably, and would also allow them 
to retire from their labours before being fully worn out. 
I mention the matter thus briefly in the hope that the 
subject may create an interest among our people, and, 
lead to some steps being taken to carry out what appears 
to me so desirable an object.—I am, sirs, yours respect- 
fully, WILLIAM STEAD. 
York. 
[What our correspondent suggests is met, to a large extent, by the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society, Birmingham; and for ministers 
in Lancashire and Cheshire by the Widows’ Fund.—Ens. U. #7.] 


THE BRADFORD CONGREGATION. 


To the Editors,—I have no commission to speak for 
the Bradford congregation, nor do I know more of their 
relation to their late minister than may be known by 
any reader of our representative journals. But as lam 
of opinion that they have been very unfairly censured 
for an act of good sense and some moral courage, I 
shall be glad if you will let me say a few words on 
their side. 

If Mr. Knapton’s intention in asking for the pulpit 
on the last Sunday in October—after his resignation— 
were to address those who had been in the habit of 
sitting under his teaching, his desire was natural, and such 
as all would sympathise with, but would have been met— 
to the full as far as I can see—by such a meeting 
in the schoolroom as was suggested to him. If he 
desired on the other hand to address strangers flocking 
from the streets or chapels for the pleasure of hearing 
Unitarianism denounced from a Unitarian pulpit, then, it 
seems to me, his desire was natural enough, but also it was 
very natural and verysensible that the congregation should 
decline to be so befooled. Suppose I were to become 
gradually ‘‘ broader and broader;” were to drive away 
half my congregation with talk about ‘‘the stream of 
tendency,” and so forth; at length, finding it necessary 
to resign my pulpit, I were to join the party of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, pray would the Mill Hill 
congregation be condemned for their illiberality in 
denying me a farewell night in which, to the scandal of 
Christians and triumph of Secularists, I might dilate on 
the absurdity of Theism and humbug of Christianity ? 

Surely we love liberty rather as a means of reaching 
the truth than for its own sake. Why then, being once 
convinced of any doctrine as true or false, should we for 
the sake of liberty open our pulpits for the refutation of 
the truth and assertion of untruth? Mr. Knapton will 
find a thousand pulpits in England open to him. Why 
must he seek for the one where his views are specially 
disliked ?—I am, sirs, yours sincerely, 

Leeds. CHARLES HARGROVE. 
(We have admitted the above letter as differing in opinion from 

what has appeared in these columns, and hope the matter wil[ 
now be allowed to rest.—Eps. U. H.] se 


COMING WEEK. 


BIRMINGHAM: Lawrence-streET.—On Sunday, at the 
Church of the Messiah, annual sermons by the Rev. Andrew 
Chalmers, at 1 and 6 30, On Monday, annual meeting. 

BOOTLE, NEAR LivERPooL.—On Tuesday evening, in the Town 
Hall, Merton poet lecture by the Rey. S. Fletcher 


Williams, on “‘ God.’ 


HULL.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, the Rey. J. M. Dixon will 
lecture on ‘‘ An American's View of Religion in England.” 


MANCHESTER: Memortat Harr.—On Saturday evening 
annual conversazione of Sunday school teachers. 


PENDLETON.—On Wednesday evening, lecture by the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., on ‘* The Holy Catholic Church.” 


UPPER BROOK STREET.—On Wednesday, recital and 


concert. 


~ 


Hirth. 
HARDING.—On the 13th inst., at Charlton House, Prestwichy 
the wife of E. C. Harding, of a daughter. 4 Seen OP 
ees 


Marriages. 9° 
HUDSON—HENSHALL.—On the 20th inst., at Brookfield 
Church, Gorton, by the Rey. G. H. Wells, M.A., Thomas 
Hudson, Esq., merchant, of Manchester, to Sophie, daughter of 
Joseph Henshall, of Gorton.. . wee 
WOOLLEN—SMITH.—On_ the 2oth inst., at Upperthorpe 
Chapel, Sheffield, by the Rev. G. Knight, John, son of Mr. 
Chas. Woollen, to Florence Nightingales oungest daughter of 
the late John Smith, manufacturer, S efreld, hi 


’ bh ot oer 
- Beaths, “+ oehtate ban 
COE.—On the sth inst., Chas. Edward, eldest son of the Rey. 
C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton, aged 11 years. ret 3 a 
Tai Bach, Conway, 
Dac Cy 


GOW.—On the 18th inst., at his residence, 
the Rey. John Gow, aged 55 years. 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on app 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING 

/ 39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. — 
Visitors will find here every home comfor 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Prop 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S 1 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Sq : 
1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Te 


UPTURES.—Exh 
was awarded to R. WE: 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE Ct 
Deformity Instruments, / 
Stockings, and Ladies’ : 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old J 
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CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
aE O RIANA MITIGEY fc cn nig siaiae's tas ccieein.seies ee sece.se'es OCs 2, line, 
After the first ten lines Mantasvebisins saad ceeds se accr sata une, 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of..........25 per cent. 
=e af + ++ e+ ++50 per cent. 
U2 RULES ST eee DOCU nICCd CO ROO COE DOR CODD OO Poet e e 
mae insertions of ‘‘ Births” or ‘‘ Marriages” a uniform charge 
of 1s. 
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HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 

will be ready on or about December rath.—Orders should 

be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, at once, 20, Cannon-street, 
Manchester. 


IVERPOOL: HAMILTON ROAD FREE 

CHURCH.—On Sunday evening next, December rst, the 

Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS will deliver a Discourse on 

“Charles Kingsley.” Service at 6 30. All Seats Free. Monthly 
Collection. 


LATT CHAPEL, RUSHOLME.— The 

ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached on Sunday 

next, December ist, 1878, by Rev. CHAS. C. COE, of Bolton, 

when Collections will be made on behalf of the Chapel Funds. 
Service: morning at 11, evening at 6 30. 


VDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM 
STREET CHURCH.—Next Sunday evening, at 6 30, 
MUSICAL SERVICE, with aid of the Philharmonic Society’s 
Orchestra. Next Wednesday evening, at 7 30, in the School- 
room, Literarv and Musical Evening. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN’ FREE 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, the Rev. ELI FAY will 
preach in the morning on “‘ Our Patrimony as Children of God;” 
in the evening, Lecture on ‘‘ Man Greater than his Conditions.” 
Sunday, 8th December, the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT. Sub- 
jects: morning, ‘‘Our Duties to the Poor;” evening, ‘‘Our 
Daily Bread.” All Seats Free. The Offertory. 


RDWICK: PARENTS’ TEA PARTY, 
Monday, December 2nd, at 6 30: charge 6d. Chair will 
be taken at 7 30 by the Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, B.A. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—WEEK EVENING LECTURES.—Each 
Lecture to begin at Eight o’clock. 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 4th, Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
On ‘‘ Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 11th, Rev. WILLIAM BINNS on 
** Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained.” 
All Seats Free. The Offertory. 
NASSTI CHURCH FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
SALE of WORK, TEA MEETING, and PUBLIC MEET- 
ING, Tuesday, December roth, 1878. Among others the Rev. 
. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., of London, and the Rev. 
AMES BLACK, M.A., of Stockport, will attend and giye 
Addresses, Chairman—JOSEPH LUPTON, Esq.,°).P.,, ,of 
ra 
‘The Rev. W. Carey Walters begs to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks the following contributions received in aid of the Fund for 
the Reduction of the Church Debt :— 


Previously advertised..£76. 9s. 6d. * s. d 
Liverpool Fellowship Fund ae Siaaalige o oo 
Me Es Liestcacoe rasednoas banticeeas ° 
Alfred S. Bolton, J.P., Cheadle ° 
Rey. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., London.. ° 
Charles Brocklehurst, j,P.s May ° 
F. S. Bolton, Birmingham.. ° 
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The Building Committee earnestly appeal for further Sub- 
scriptions, to enable them to complete the building, protect the 
graveyard, and procure an organ. To accomplish this, they will 
require about £300. 

This appeal is ngently resented by Halliwell Thomas, Newton 
Heath, minister ; a Fe awson, 89, Market-street, Manchester, 
trustee ; Luke Pollitt, London House, Newton Heath, treasurer ; 


_ John F. Allen, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Patting, secretary, by 


whom further subscriptions-will be advertised. 
_ The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following dona- 
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ANTED, in a small family, a trustworthy 
in FRev, FW ing HOUSEKEEPER and COOK,— 
oh Apply to Rev. J. Worthington, Streatham Place, London, S.W. 


AS DAILY C RNESS.—A Young Lad 

AS well pene = ee ood musician, with a sent 
“ yo omnes aking ae cr an En gee in ee 
‘ ; | seam j Bold. *Li address, » apply to a beck 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 


who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., ngxt Free Christian 
Church. Half-term commences November 4th, 


OUNT VERNON HIGH 
N, OW? Tt) TONG eH ASM", 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground, 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.— 

Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examination, and 
possesses the experience of several first-class English schools, 
receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Private 
Education, or to visit the excellent College of the town, with home 
assistance. Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and 
other mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 


ORK: 26, HIGH PETER GATE.—Miss 
AMY HERRING begs to announce that she has OPENED, 
at the above address, a SCHOOL for the Instruction of Young 
Ladies in all branches, comprising a first-class education with 
liberal views. References kindly permitted by the following :— 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, The Parade, Carmarthen; the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved, 38, Monkgate, York; Miss Swaine, 1, The Crescent, 
York.—Terms on application. 
Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations, several 
having passed most successfully. 


SCHOOL, 


Now Ready. Third Edition. 


&§ CHRISTMAS MEETING OF A FEW 
OLD FRIENDS.” A short piece suitable for Sunday 

School and Children’s Parties. Price Twopence.—To be had of 

Rey. J. Taylor, 27, Albert Road, Finsbury Park, London, N. 


Just published, gopp., neat wrapper, Ninepence, 


(eo LIFE: SEVEN LECTURES on Business, 


Politics, Society, Recreation, Culture, Music, The Drama— 
delivered in the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, by Henry Woods 
Perris.—Johnson and Rawson, or (post-free) from the author. 


Just published. 


ELIGIOUS SERVICES for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. Edited by Rev. J. Cuckson. 8vo., 150 pages. 

1s, 6d, each. 25 copies or more, rs. each. 
Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London. 
NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISIMAS. 


Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
- I “HE 


Pi RoeNGGrE 4S aed RIUM : 

A Drama for Home Representation. 
N.B.—New Books at rd. in the shilling discount for cash, free by 
post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per cent discount. 

Just Published, Price One Penny, 
HE BASIS OF RELIGION AND MORALS 

By WM. WHITWORTH, 
Author of the ‘‘ Book of Natural Laws.” 


Published by Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London House Yard, 
Paternoster Row, London. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market- 
street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Now ready. _ In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—240. | Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
or Worsuip. With additional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


= a 


Now ready, Numerously illustrated, No. 36 of 


OMEUs No &G Dra At yar S! [. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 

Contents: Our Christmas Dress Party—A Misunderstanding— 
The Idle Life—Ida Mayhew—Christmas Again—What will you 
do with your Christmas Presents?—The Adventures of Whisky 
and Frisky—Santa Claus—Puzzle Bag—Holiday Whys and 
Wherefores. 

Published hy the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Be OO he PANG i, 0 Re AV Gr Iine . 
A BARGAIN. 

TO BE SOLD, the whole STOCK of the HOME PAGE 
TRACTSs heretofore kept in store at the Unitarian Herald 
Office, but now obliged to be disposed of owing to the removal of 
the Herald business. The ‘‘Home Page Tracts” are 236 in 
number (some of which, however, have been sold out.) Edited by 
Rey. Brooke Herford. ‘The stock now remaining amounts, in all, 
to about 200,000 to 250,000; and at the wholesale price as supplied 
per thousand, they are worth upwards of £150. There has been a 
steady demand for them up to the present time. ‘The whole will 
be sold for £30, the purchaser to arrange for removal and 
carriage.—Apply immediately to JOHN PHILLIPS; Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 


24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Sinzle copies post-free 
for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Mr. 
R. STEWART, 13, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


7 | ‘HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the Rev. 

JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on the first of every 
month, is a free and unsectarian Review of all books and events 
relating to the development of religious life and liberty in the 
Christian Church. Every number contains original lectures and 
essays, together with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Price Threepence.—London: Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; 
and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Re SCHENKEL'S +“ CHARACTER 
JESUS.” 

To the Students of the Local Classes in Theology in connection 
with the Manchester New College:—The ‘‘ Character of Jesus,” 
by Dr. Schenkel, one of the works given for examination in these 
classes, the selling price of which has been hitherto 4s. 6d., is 
offered to the Students, with the Translator’s consent, at ‘l'wo 
Shillings per copy. Any number will be forwarded carriage free 
at this price, on application by the teachers, or single copies may 
be had by an order with the teacher's signature appended. 

British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London. 


GG BYEN! 7 NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS!” 
. And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price od. 
Publishers: S. W. PArTRiIpGE & Co., London. 

** Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 

Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 
25 BOOKS For ies. 6d. 

If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, ‘‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


LACKPOOL—CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


OF 


1s. 6d. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 


( IARIES, ALMANACKS, ( 7 
1879 : CHRISTMAS CARDS, best designs: 1879) 
* | and great variety. A large lot of SCRIB- ( 3 
BLING PAPER at 6d. per lb. \ 


JOHNSON & RAWSON, 89, Market-street, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 


Manchester. 


H. Ocpen « son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. 


WarEHOUSE—126, DEANSGATE, 1 t mT 
Manuracrory—CORNBROOK, ? i) MANCHESTER. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. ESTABLISHED 1772. 


oh Hotpswortu & Sons, 


CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GMNERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
One oF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KinGpoM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
PAS EE RAMS IN GS, 


F.S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Borpers, Decorations, Gotp Moutpinas, PainTsRS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


A “Thirlwall” Professorship of History is to 
be founded at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
honour of the great historian of Greece. 

Mr. Sam Bough, R.S.A., who died recently, 
was anative of Carlisle, originally a clog-maker, 
entirely self-educated, and a fine, vigorous, and 
very popular landscape painter. 

Up to the present time no fewer than thirty- 
one Presbyterian ministers have died of yellow 
fever at their posts in South America. Yet 
it is said that Christianity is now incompetent 
to make sterling manhood. 

When Lord Beaconsfield says that sovereigns 
and statesmen rule the world, we might reply 
like the man who, when he was told that 
Britannia ruled the waves, said he wished she 
would rule them straight. 

A pilgrimage composed of about three 
hundred archbishops and bishops, and more 
than 100,000 other persons, is being organised 
for the present month to Goa, where the 
remains of St. Francis Xavier, which are 
deposited there in a mausoleum, will be ex- 
hibited during three days. Great religious 
and other fétes will be celebrated at the same 
time. 

There are no more Original Angels. The 
last of them become an angel last week.) The 
Original Angels were seven, and they presided 
over the seven “Irvingite” churches. But one 
by one they have passed away, and the last— 
Mr. F. H. Layton, formerly an Anglican—has 
died from paralysis. There were also twelve 
apostles to begin with, and it was promised in 
the unknown tongues that these apostles should 
not die until the end of the world. Still they 
did die... Now only two are left, and one of 
them is laid by. Yet the Irvingites maintain 
their faith. Nothing can shake them. 

A correspondent of the Zzverpfool Daily Post 
writes that the following extract may be interest- 
ing on the Afghan controversy:—In the First 
_ Kings, gth chapter, and 12th and 13th verses, 
we find these words: “And Hiram came out 
from Tyre to see the cities which Solomon had 
given him, and they pleased him not. And he 
said, What are these that thou hast given me, 
my brother? And he called them the land of 
Cabul unto this day.” The meaning of Cabul 
is given in the margin as “displeasing, or dirty.” 
If we take Cabul we may be as dissatisfied with 
it as Hiram was with Solomon’s Galileean 
cities. 

From a report presented to the French 
Chamber, the Ultramontanes appear to have 
gone strange lengths to carry their candidate 
for Pontigny, the ex-cuirassier, M. De Mun. 
The clergy represented him as “a man sent 
by God.” Priests standing in the cemeteries 
atthe foot of the crosscried with aloud voice that 
those persons who voted for M. De Mun would 
act like good Christians, that they would be 
worthy of Paradise without even attending 
mass, and that all their sins would be forgiven 
them. As for the adversaries of M. De Mun, 
they were naturally consigned to the bottomless 
pit; and the nuns of “ Saint Esprit” refused to 
tendthe sick whovoted on “the side ofthedevil.” 
Not only did the bishop and clergy take an 
active and undue part in this election, but the 
prefect had M. De Mun’s most dangerous 
adversaries arrested. One priest declared to 
his parishioners that if M. De Magnet were 
returned, instead of a crucifix a naked girl 
would be placed over the altar. Altogether 
the most shameful terrorism appears to have 
been exercised in Brittany. 

Dean Stanley, reports the Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Guardian, confesses to have 
been driven almost to the limits of endurance 
by the questions of the curious in regard to his 
impressions of the country. As to his general 
reception, he ventures the remark that, if there 
is any criticism to be made, it is that the mani- 
festations of kindness and friendliness have 
been too many and too strong. It was ata 
breakfast given him at ‘the Century Club, New 
York, that these things escaped him. He told 
his entertainers of Dr. Johnson’s visit to Scot- 
land, and of his meeting at a reception a 
distinguished professor, who said, breaking the 
gloomy silence of the occasion, “I trust, sir, 
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you have not been disappointed ;” ahd of the 
famous reply, “No. I was told that’ I should 
find men of rude manners and savage tastes. 
I have not been disappointed.” The Dean 
added:—“‘So, too, when “I ‘set: out for your 
shores, I was told that I would meet a kindly 
welcome and the most friendly hospitality. I 
can only say, with Dr. Johnson, I have not 
been disappointed.” 


SCOTTISH | NOTES, 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH ON THE ORIGIN OF 
RELIGION. 

PrincrpaAL TULLOCH. opened St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews, by an address to the students on 
the different theories of the origin of religion. 
He described the two great lines of thought on 
the subject, the naturalistic and spiritual, and 
explained how impossible it was to reach a 
definite conclusion on any ground of evidence. 
The spiritual and naturalistic theories alike 
rested on certain assumptions of the inquirers 
as to the origin of man and of civilisation no 
less than of religion. He expounded the different 
standpoints involved in their theories, and the 
ground on which the spiritual theory vindicates 
itself. Every form of the naturalistic theory, he 
said, really implied that religion is not a reality, 
but a mere subjective delusion in lower or 
higher forms—a mere poetic rendering of man’s 
fears and hopes, without recognition of any 
living power controlling his life in the world of 
nature around him. Religion was seen to 
pervade all human history, and to be everywhere 
one of its most powerful and constant factors, 
associated with human misery and also asso- 
ciated with the highest human heroism and 
and glory—a light shining above all the dark- 
ness of human crime. Such a fact could only 
have its root in a truly divine faculty in human 
nature, and was no mere deception necessary 
for human development. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


ROBERT COLLYER AT HOME AGAIN. 
THE Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, is back 
in his pulpit again after an absence of three 
months in Europe. A local reporter has been 
interviewing him about the “good time” he 
has had, and this is what the reporter writes 
about it:—“Mr. Collyer was found in his study 
completing his preparations for this morning’s 
service, and in reply to questions said that his 
health was capital. There was no room for 
doubt on this point. He was stout and brown 
and looked as if he had been leading an out- 
door life with the most complete success. 
Beyond question the air of old England agreed 
with him. He said he spent all his time, 
except about. twelve days, in England and 
Scotland, chiefly in England. He ran over to 
France to see a brother who lives there, and to 
take a look at the Expesition, but he couldn’t 
stay long away from his beloved native soil. 
He contrasted Paris as he found it this time 
with Paris as he last saw it. Then the Com- 
mune had just been suppressed and he had 
great difficulty in getting a carriage to carry 
him across the city, because the horses had 
been eaten during the siege. The Paris of 
to-day bears but few scars of the wounds 
inflicted on her in 1870-1. ‘So you had a 
good time?’ prompted the reporter. ‘ Didn’t 
I have a good time!’ replied Mr. Collyer, his 
face radiant with happiness. ‘I’went all over 
England and visited the very nook in the moor 
where I was born, and saw the old fellows who 
were boys with me, and whom I hadn’t seen 
since I was a boy. I missed them the last 
time I was there.’ Mr. Collyer has sisters 
living in Leeds, and made that his head-quarters 
while in England, but he made a thorough 
investigation of Fewston, eighteen miles from 
Leeds, his early home and the haunts of his 
boyhood in the vicinity. At Fewston he de- 
livered two lectures. One of these was on 
Edward Fairfax, the poet, who was born there. 
The other was his lecture on ‘Clear Grit,’ so 
popular in this country. A large force of 
nayvies was employed in Fewston in building 
a reservoir, and of course he was seized with a 
strong desire to get at them and talk to thema 
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little while. So he proposed the matter to a 
farmer who assured him that the nayvies could 
be got together, and the thing was done. Dhere 
was a large audience in which ‘all classes were 
represented, but‘ the great majority of which 
was composed of, working men. Mr. Collyer 
was delighted to find that the navvies listened 
as appreciatively as any atidience in Chicago 
would have listened. ‘The rector of the parish 
presided at the lecture, and made some intro- 
ductory remarks, ‘So you see,’,said Mr. Collyer, 
‘we were all regular and orthodox.’ ‘After all,’ 
said he, ‘about the best part of the whole trip 
is the getting home again.’ Mr. Collyer said 
he didn’t intend to go around lecturing; he 
was going to stay at home and take care of his 
church.” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Aspects of Thought. A sermon preached before 
the Provincial Assembly, 1878. By J. 
Galbraith Lunn. Published by request. 
W. H. Smith, Evesham. 

Mr. Lunn’s Provincial sermon has recently 

issued from the Press, and presents many 

points which will be studied with advantage 
by a reader, as compared with a mere hearer. 

The argument is often close, and the sentences 

are often suggestive of more than one can 

easily catch at the moment of delivery. Mr. 

Lunn’s text was in the words: “ Faith is the 

substance of things not seen.” The “aspects of 

thought,” which he deals with under this text, 
are the several systems of speculative and 
practical religion and morality which have of 
late years occupied the public mind. The 
question underlying all these, as Mr. Lunn 
points out in his opening, is that between 
Naturalism and ‘Spiritualism. Over this ques- 
tien the Scientist (though we think Mr. Lunn 
does not use this mongrel word) and the Theo- 
logian have. come to strife. Our author 
insists, however, that there “can be no lasting 
divorce between the exact sperisions of 
reason and the reverent certitude of religion.” 

He goes on to trace what of truth and error 

there seems to lie in the systems of the Posi- 

tivist, the Secularist, the Pantheist and the 

Agnostic. Of Positivism, he says that it is “a 

busy and prudent economist, eliminating, and 

reconstructing, building up tenets which 
astonish by their magnitude.” But “it is out- 
side its sphere when it implies that the data of 
theology are mere assumptions—that God is 
merely a material force—that Theism is the 
prattle of infancy, and Atheism the verdict of 
manhood.” He admits that Secularism, again, 
does well to “keep an open eye to all the great 
and good manifestations that lie around and 
within the world of nature,” and ‘to carry out 
so far as it knows the earthly well-being of 
mankind.” But then, it ought to recognise 

“that the science of political economy does not 

invalidate the science of Theology. As for 

Pantheism, Mr. Lunn declares that “if the 

spiritual teaching of Spinoza in its solemn con- 

templation, its dreary idealism and mystic 
utterances (the later phrases, we think, 
scarcely call up the real Spinoza) be a protest 
against the gloomy and repellent doctrines 
which. accredit the universe with all the evil 
the ascetic can conceive, it is no vain 
theory.” But Mr. Lunn points out that 
if God is confounded with the Cosmos, 
moral distinctions are confounded, because in 
making all things divine, the divinest attributes 
of the human soul are brought to a level with 
those which the’conscience itself recognises as 
of an opposite character. Agnosticism has an 
influence for good in checking presumptuous 
attempts to define God’s nature. But “it 
kindles no fires from a higher inspiration.” 

Thus does the preacher give full it to—all 

that he finds of good in each of the systems, 

while he finds in one and all that the image 
they present is at the best but “a torso”—a 
statue “ with neither ead nor feet.” What they 

want is supplied by Theism, and Mr, L 

proceeds to show what Theism predicates 

God and man. In this part of the ¢ 

the conception of God is b 

intuition which has undergone a deyelopm 

in its form of expression, as mankind — 
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advanced from early to later stages of civilisa- 
tion. It is shown that the great living systems 
have all been Theisms, from the sense of 
worship manifested in the age of stone, to the 
Vedic hymns and the hymns bearing traces of 
these last, which our churches «sing to the God 
“who covers himself with light as with a 
garment.” Last of all Mr. Lunn unfolds what 
Faith has to evidence in regard to man, his 
soul and its immortality. Even from this 
brief notice our readers will perceive that the 
sermon is pre-eminently one for the times; 
and we assure them that it will repay 
their perusal of it. 
ee ee tee 


THE ELEVENTH PROTESTANTENTAG 
IN HILDESHEIM. 
1 He 
SECOND SERVICE AND CONFERENCE. 

ON Thursday, October roth, the improvised pulpit 
in the Concert Saal was occupied by one of 
Germany’s most distinguished thinkers, Professor 
Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin. Since the issue of his 
late work on the “ Philosophy of Religion” he 
stands almost unrivalled as a vindicator of the 
claims of spiritual truth, and perhaps his rare 
gifts may be of greater worth to Germany in her 
present crisis than the skill of her ablest general, 
or the defensive power of her best drilled army 
corps. 

There was a large attendance of delegates and 
townspeople in spite of the early hour and the 
exhausting work of the previous day. This service 
was the culminating point of the Hildesheim 
meetings. Taking as his text Matt. ix, 36, 
“When he saw the multitudes he was moved with 
compassion on them because they were scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd,” the preacher 
drew a striking parallel between the state of 
Palestine in the time of Christ and that of 
Germany at present. The true remedy was to be 
found to-day, as before, in the transforming and 
uplifting power of the pure Gospel of Christ. The 
dead must, therefore, be left to bury its dead, and 
the living truth must be brought home once more 
to the hearts of men. I refrain from presenting 
a fuller resumé of this fine sermon as Professor 
Pfleiderer has kindly given me permission to 
translate it into English, and it will shortly appear 
rs one of our denominational papers, orin pamphlet 
orm. 

A short business meeting succeeded the service, 
after which the second conference was held on 
“ Religion and its Fundamental Significance for 
the Life of the People.” Dr. Spaeth, of Breslau, 
in an interesting paper of more than an hour in 
length, treated the subject most thoroughly. 
Religion in the family, he pointed out, was the 
basis of all religious life, as the family was the 
basis of social and national life. Authority and 
piety are the pillars alike of the household and of 
the State. German history showed the inherent 
religiousness of the Teutonic race. Thatinbornten- 
dency was not extinct, but its power could only 
be fully manifested when the Churches had better 
learned to keep step with the historical and mental 
development of the nation. Herr Lammers, of 
Bremen, followed with an address on “The duty 
of the Church in the Present Social and Political 
crisis ;” and Dr. Manchot with a speech on the 
* Observance of Sunday.” 

Through the conference the speeches were all 
to the point and in admirable sequence, and their 
line of thought was made the basis of a resolution 
which was unanimously accepted at the close. 

THE PUBLIC DINNER AND EXCURSION TO 

GOSLAR. 

In the afternoon a large company” sat down to 
dinner in the Assembly Rooms, a toast and speech 
in German fashion coming between each course, 
so that the dinner itself lasted about four hours. 
I contributed my quota to the entertainment in 
. the form of a short speech on “The interchange 
of Literary and Religious Thought between 
Germany and England.” On this, and a less 
public occasion the same evening, I had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing our obligations to German 
theology and philosophy. I showed how our 
forefathers, excluded from the orthodox Zion had 
long to eat their bread in labour and sorrow. 
Their earlier literature bears the traces of a severe 
struggle for existence. It often lacks the clear 
vision and the aspiring wing of faith. What 
Priestley accomplished through patience and 
industry, Lessing seemed to do by the inspiration 
of God. Even now there are gaps in our religious 
literature which Germany alone is able to fill. 
And hence not a few whose powers are dedicated 
to the service of our liberal faith in England find, 
nevertheless, in Germany, their spiritual father- 
land and home, 

On the following morning, October 11th, the 
delegates were taken to the principal places of 
_ interest in the town by some of the leading citizens, 


and the rest of the day was spent in a delightful 
excursion to the old imperial city of Goslar. 
There, as in Hildesheim, the Verein has many 
friends, and the dinner in the Kaiser Hotel was 
in some respects even more enjoyable than that 
of the previous day. Professor Pfleiderer pro- 
posed the health of the Emperor in a speech 
characterised by his well-known felicity of expres- 
sion and wealth of historical knowledge, while 
Professor Schmidt, of Basle, gave “The Ladies 
of the Protestanten Verein,” with the eloquence 
and richness of humour for which the present 
occupant of De Wettes’s chair is famed. 

This visit to the old home of the Frankish and 
Hohenstaufen emperors was the prelude to a 
parting which many of us felt to be painful. But 
the cheering consciousness was in all hearts that 
the men who had gathered at the summons of the 
Verein from all parts of the empire had done their 
work in an earnest and faithful spirit, and deserved 
well of their country. Germany in her present 
mood is lamentably unable to appreciate their 
motives, or to repay their patriotism with gratitude 
or praise. She is confused by the multitude of 
her counsellors, and by the importunity of far less 
deserving claimants for the post of saviour of 
society. The Socialists demand permission to 
turn her provinces into a sluggard’s paradise; and 
the Ultramontanes find the sovereign remedy for 
her ills in the installation of a Papal Nuncio, with 
plenary powers, in Berlin. The refined materialism 
of Strauss has thousands of persistent advocates, 
while orthodoxy offers to fight these forces, singly 
or allied, with the weapons of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Compared with these the Protestanten 
Verein may seem but a fortified camp, with here 
and there an outpost in a hostile land. But in its 
armoury is the two-edged sword with which 
Luther vanquished Rome, with which Lessing 
discomfited bigotry, and with which Fichte helped 
to break the chains of Germany seventy years 
ago. And its leaders are jaspired by the assurance 
of ultimate victory in spite of present discourage- 
ment and scanty support. But whether success 
come early or late, the Protestanten Verein can 
claim hereafter that in its country’s time of trial 
it never despaired of the future of Germany, nor 
lost its confidence in her noble people, nor its 
faith in the renovatipg power of divine truth and 


Christian love. \ 
FIRESIDE READINGS. 


INDEPENDENCE AND AUTHORITY. 


IN the city of somewhere there are two families, 
both aristocratic in their descent, both possess- 
ing considerable influence in the neighbour- 
hood, one but differing from the other in some 
important respects. The head and chief of the 
one is Mr. Keep-his-own-dignity, and the pater- 
familias of the other is Mr. Hankering-after- 
power. Both these gentlemen are strict disci- 
plinarians, but they pursue quite different poli- 
cies with respect to the management of their 
households. Mr. Keep-his-own-dignity is an 
exceptionally liberal person, of a very sweet 
temper, and tenderly respectful towards the 
rights of others. He is very pious, naturally 
reticent, and having greater faith in powers of 
persuasion than authority. He -treats his wife 
as a counsellor and his children as _his friends. 
He takes scrupulous care to explain every point 
of difficulty to his household, and appeals more 
to their reason than to their duty of obedience 
forthe acceptance and adoption of his measures. 
The result is, Mr. Keep-his-own-dignity governs 
his family well. Though there are instances 
where the father has to give up some of his 
points and accept others suggested by his 
children, yet it is a talk all over the country 
that Mr. Keep-his-own-dignity is looked upon 
almost as a god by all his children. People 
envy the perfect order that reigns amongst his 
numerous family. The obedience of his children 
is the spontaneous attachment of the soul, it 
is cheerfully given and cheerfully accepted. 
The respect that they show to the old man in 
his presence is nothing when compared to the 
deep reverence, almost amounting to worship, 
which they show before others. Some of these 
young men have ideas some of which clash 
against those of their father, but they, out of 
love and respect for him, hesitate long before 
carrying them into practice ; but so charitable 
is this old man that he scrupulously refrains 
from interposing his voice in the way of their 
convictions, and so entitles himself to their 
tenfold gratitude. But not so is Mr. Hankering- 
after-power, He also has got a numerous 


family ; he also is outwardly obeyed by his 
household, but that homage is paid with 
grumbling. Mr. Hankering-after-power lays 
his whole stress on the great virtue of obe- 
dience in children. He is ever preaching this 
virtue. In the drawing-room, in the kitchen, 
at the dinner-table, in the boys’ study, he is 
never remiss in propagating this great doctrine, 
till his wife hates him for that very preaching, 
and his children have intellectually gone to the 
other extreme. They consider obedience as 
the duty of cowards, and obey their father 
with hatred and bitter rancour of soul. Mr. 
Hankering-after-power is so narrow that he 
cannot think that he may be in the wrong, or 
that his children are rational beings. He 
regards honest doubt as the manifestation of 
a wicked nature, and candid questioning as 
open rebellion. He is a great believer in the 
Divine right of fathers and the sacredness of 
the family as a dispensation. Consequently, 
he always teaches his children to regard him 
as a vicegerent of God, and his commands as 
Divine behests ; but, poor man, he is pooh- 
poohed on that very account. Mr. Hankering- 
after-power is not altogether devoid of nobler 
traits of character. Heis a hard-worker, he 
truly seeks the welfare of the family, but he is 
scornfully treated by his children, and the order 
in his family is gone. 

Let those who are ever preaching to us the 
great duty of obedience in religious matters 
read this. It is human nature that makes our 
knees bend before our superiors. None but 
the lost and the depraved can deny their due 
to the great masters of humanity. Do we not 
worship a thousand great names; of Jesus, of 
Paul, of Theodore Parker, for instance ; of the 
endless chain of great patriots, great generals, 
great statesmen, and great philosophers, who 
fill the pages of history? And what is it that 
makes us love and revere them? ‘They are re- 
posing in the silent slumber of ages; they 
never come to us to preach the duty of re- 
verence. Is it not because in loving God we 
also love godliness ; in loving justice we love 
the just ; in loving goodness we love the good ; 
in loving courage we love the brave? If so, 
why so much nervousness and anxiety about 
the maintenance of authority? Go on doing 
your duty, brother, and the world will honour 
you, respect you, love you, obey you, and 
cheerfully accept your authority. Learn to be 
satisfied with the love and obedience that are 
freely accorded, and when you have not more, 
either think that you do not deserve more, or 
wait for posterity, and believe in faith that in 
the great day of God all that you pay to 
humanity will be paid back with redoubled 
interest. Never ring into our ears authority, 
authority, authority ; they are cants suited for 
Papists. To us authority and independence 
are not two things, but one. Authority is in- 
dependent agreement, and independence is 
agreed authority.— Brahmo Public Opinion. 


JOTTINGS. 


Do the best thou knowest, to-day. Shrink 
not from frequent error in this gradual, frag- 
mentary state. Follow thy light for as much 
as it will show thee; be faithful as far as thou 
canst, in hope that faith presently will lead to 
sight. Help others without blaming their need 
of help. Love much and be forgiven.—Margaret 
Fuller, 

We want such an access of truth that the 
general mind can be fed with a worthier con- 
ception of God, which will make every thought 
of Him inspiring as the dawn of the morning, 
and will banish the superstition that this life is 
the final state of probation, as an insult to his 
plan of eternal education and a chimera of a 
barbarous age.—Svarr King. 

“Are the Unitarians exclusively a Christian 
body?” We trust not; they are trying to be an 
inclusively Christian body, shutting out none 
who “seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” But it would be much easier to 
vindicate inclusion as a principle, or as a spirit, 
than to vindicate Unitarian consistency and 
fidelity. The divine treasure is held in very 
earthen vessels.— Christian Register. 
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**T CANNOT do much,” said a little star; 
“To make the dark world bright ; 

My silver beams cannot struggle far 
Through the folding gloom of night! 

But I am a part of God’s great plan, 
And Ill cheerfully do the best that I can.” 


‘*What is the use,” said a fleecy cloud, 
‘*Of these dewdrops that I hold? 
They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
Though caught in her cup of gold, 
Yet I am a part of God’s great plan; 
My treasures 1’ll give as well as I can.” 
A child went merrily forth to play, 
But a thought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day 
Through the happy busy head, 
**Mother said, ‘Darling do all you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.’ ” 


So she helped a younger child along, 
When the road was rough to the feet; 
And she sang from her heart a little song, 
A song that was passing sweet ; 
And her father, a weary toil-worn man, 
Said, ‘‘I also will do the best that I can.” 


Ohe Gunitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


veveal its beauty and ws power. 
Witiiam ELLery CHANNING. 


MR. FRECKELTON AT BRADFORD. 


Mr. FRECKELTON, in recently occupying his 
old pulpit for a Sunday after Mr. Knapron’s 
withdrawal, made it his duty to speak plainly 
what he himself held firmly—first, as to the 
Affirmations of our faith, and secondly, as to 
the points in which the traditional theology 
stands condemned. His two sermons, now 
published*, are entitled respectively ‘The 
Gospel of the Rational Faith,” and ‘The 
Impeachment of Traditional Theology.” 
These sermons are not professedly an answer 
to Mr. Knapron. ‘They go far beyond any- 
thing that appears in that gentleman’s afologia. 
Where Mr. Knapron hints at reasons which he 
does not try to unfold, referring to BUTLER, 
Patty, and Rocers rather than speaking for 
himself, Mr. FRECKELTON gives us his own 
thoughts. The value of such a contribution 
to our material of truths, tried and found 
acceptable, as compared with the quotation of 
respectable dicta, is not to be overestimated. 
Mr. FRECKELTON will not have us be de- 
pressed because of our small numbers. We 
are not to expect the crowd to go withus. The 
pioneers are necessarily a small body of picked 
men. “We of the free faith are called,” he 
says, “to bear special witness to truths which 
have been long and widely neglected, which are 
now by no means popular, though advancing, 
and which, we know well, will have to wait 
until after our time for full and universal 
appreciation.” If we are misunderstood and 
misrepresented we must take care, on the one 
hand that we do not fail in either charity 
or hope, but, on the other hand, “we 
must not stand still and keep silence when 
the banner of truth for which we stand is 
trailed in the mire, and men’s mistakes and 
prejudices are appealed to, to keep them from 
the help they sorely need, and which we have 
to give.” ‘The preacher then, in proceeding to 
expound the affirmations of our faith, shows 
what it is to have a Faith and a Gospel. 
And here his words seem to us worthy of all 
acceptation. “To have a Faith is to have 
strong convictions rooted in great principles, 
and so related to the inner life on the one 


* Unitarianism versus Evangelicalism. Two Discourses de- 
livered in Chapel Lane Chapel, Bradford, on Sunday, Nov. 3rd, 
1878, by the Rev. T. W. Freckelton. Bradford: Wm. Lobley, , 


hand, and to conduct on the other, that life 
and character gravitate about them and follow 
their rule and law. This cannot be the case 
with a mere set of opinions, especially if they 
are accepted upon authority, without carrying 
with them the full justification of the reason, 
intellect, and conscience.” As to our destruc- 
tive and negative teaching, he reminds his 
hearers that in erecting a new structure, even 
though it be a temple to God, somebody, 
as Theodore Parker said, “ must cast down the 
old and cart away the rubbish.” Mr. FRECKEL- 
TON then expounds in lucid and effective terms 
the Affirmations of Gop, the Soul in Man and 
its intercourse with Gop, the Supremacy of 
Conscience, and Immortality; and in con- 
cluding the first sermon insists that, in practical 
application, such a faith has to do with every- 
thing. ‘It includes everything ; and, either 
for justification or criticism, for development 
or purification ‘or destruction, it relates itself 
to every institution of society, to every phase 
of life ; to every impulse of conduct, to every 
element of character.” 

The second sermon, the impeachment of 
Traditional Theology, opens in a tone of too 
great severity, as itseemsto us. The preacher, 
indeed, deprecates the application of his 
remarks to men; he speaks of doctrines, 
“which have no feelings to be hurt.” 
But he challenges doctrines themselves in a 
voice that is, to say the least, not sympathetic. 
We doubt whether religious beliefs can be 
treated so as to correct the errors associated 
with them, except by fully understanding what 
they mean, where they touch the heart, how 
they rule the man. Very able as is Mr. 
FRECKELTON’S refutation of the dogmatic forms 
of the popular theology, he does not occupy 
himself with a search for the causes of their 
hold on so many of the most earnest and 
profound souls. To associate what comes from 
Augustine with “ the very worst periods of con- 
troversy in the early Church,” is surely to deal 
with the history of religion in a very fore- 
shortened manner. ‘The author of the Confes- 
stons and the Czvitas Det, did certainly contri- 
bute to the form of Christian orthodoxy much 
that will pass away from it ; but before we have 
done with Augustine, we shall have to learn 
what realities he struggled amid, and what pro- 
found aims of the Spirit possessed him. If, 
however, Mr. FRECKELTON does not take this 
line of treatment, he takes one that has its 
effect, and good effect. He shows, and he 
cannot show too forcibly, how little power there 
is in Evangelicalism to transform the world, 
when it is trusted in as men trust in a panacea. 
We shall conclude our reference to these 
eloquent sermons with the following passage 
on the shifting state of popular feeling, in pass- 
ing from sensational Evangelicalism to sensa- 
tional Jingoism: “Messrs. Moopy and SANKEY 
came from America. They had all the prestige 
of a wide popularity; all the influence of a 
respectable support ; all the momentum that 
could be given by wealth, and the presence of 
noble Jords and ladies upon the platform ; all 
the verve that is characteristic of earnestness 
and enthusiasm ; and all the force of attraction 
that comes of large crowds of people, and of 
appealing to the most powerful and quickly 
responsive human emotions. All at once 
London and ,England were to be. ‘ won for 
Christ.’ They went hither and thither heralded 
and reported everywhere by the press, and fol- 
lowed by crowds, out of which they gleaned 
their reputed converts by tens of thousands ; 
they were hardly gone before their work died 
down into comparative nothingness ; and all we 
had left was a small quantity of very bad 


poetry, embodying much worse theology, and 
set to very indifferent music ; and the very next 
year there passed over all the land a great 
burning wave of unreasoning, purely brutal, 
and utterly godless war lust, which concentrated 
itself in London like a horrible, hungry, blood- 
thirsty beast, ready to fly at the throat of the 
first victim that dared to offend.” 


F a: 7 
The Rev. J. Gow, BA., Penmaenmator. 


WE have to lament the removal by death, at 
the comparatively early age of 55, of one of our 
ministers, who added to the character of a 
simple and earnest servant of Christ the gifts of 
a sound scholar and thinker, and of a thorough 
teacher. He died early in the morning of 
Monday the 18th inst., having preached on 
the day before an impressive sermon. He was 
carried to his grave by a number of humble 
friends who volunteered for this last service, and 
was followed by men of various churches who 
had learned to know his kindness and worth, 
notwithstanding that ill health and native good 
taste withheld him from every form or degree 
of self-display. 

John Gow was born, 1823, at Leith, N.B., of 
parents in humble circumstances, and almost 
before the end of childhood, was forced, through 
the death of his father, to depend entirely on 
himself. Going over to the North of Ireland 
when about 16, he supported himself there till 
1851, chiefly by teaching, and combined there- 
with so much learning, that he was able to 
graduate at Trinity College, Dublin. He felt 
the Christian ministry to be his true vocation, 
and attended from 1851 the theological course 
at New College, then still in Manchester. In 
1854 he settled as minister of the Bayshill 
congregation, at Cheltenham, where he spent 
almost twelve happy and useful years, endear- 
ing himself alike to the richer and to the poorer , 
members, by the thoughtfulness and spiritual 
force of his preaching, and by the loving faith- 
fulness of his pastoral service. He married the 
eldest daughter of Rev. J. G. Teggin, Gloucester, 
and, with their two sons, she survives to mourn 
their irreparable loss. In 1865 befel the acci- 
dent which, for more than a year, wholly 
prostrated Mr. Gow, obliged him to resign his 
pulpit at Cheltenham, and enfeebled his lower 
limbs for the remainder of his life. Most hap- 
pily for himself, for his wife and sons, who 
tenderly shared his affliction, and for many 
more besides, the nervous disease left his mental 
powers unimpaired, his sweet temper and serene 
trust undisturbed. After leaving Cheltenham, 
he spent some time at Gloucester, teaching as 
much as health allowed, till the bequest from 
an uncle of Mrs. Gow, of a house and small 
estate in Devonshire, led to his residing at 
East Budleigh, whence he conducted one ser- 
vice each Sunday at Sidmouth. In 1871, partly 
to gain a more bracing climate, yet more to be 
within reach of some congenial society, from 
which he was in Devon utterly cut off, he ac- 
cepted the invitation of Mrs. Darbishire to 
conduct, as regular minister, the services at 
the Pendyffryn School. At Tai Bach, near 
Penmaenmawr, he dwelt till the close of his 
life, keenly enjoying all the natural beauties of 
that lovely North Wales coast, and every op- 
portunity of social meeting and interchange of 
thought afforded him by the warm friendship 
of the Pendyffryn family, and the frequent visits 
of friends. He was constantly employed, as 
health and pain—of which he suffered much— 
permitted, imparting to his two sons his own 
thorough and conscientious scholarship, and 
communicating to many more, whether 
pupils or friends, his stores of varied and accu- 
rate learning. Like Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxen- 
ford, “‘ Gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 
He was engaged, when called away by death, 


on a course of literary lectures, whicl 
looked for with the greatest interest by 
in the thinly-populated neighbourhood, 
had taste for “things of the mind.” 4 
is gone from us, far too soon for us. 


as + 
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the promise of work that was yet in him, one 
who made little noise in the world, for of him 
*‘ the world was not worthy.” 

The first impression made by Mr. Gow on 
all was that of simple, homely Goodness. With 
‘the youngest and least cultivated he was at 
home, and ready, with a quick and genial 
humour, to partake in the most unpretending 
converse. ‘Those who had in them a key to 
-open stores of learning and knowledge, found 
out by degrees how deeply-read and deeply- 
thinking a man he was. An extensive know- 
ledge of Languagesand their best literatures, was 
added to an amount of Theological learning 
most surprising, in one whose time had been so 
fully occupied by the duties of preacher and 
teacher, which to most make regular study im- 
practicable. He has left behind him, as few 
men among us, who equalled him in various 
learning, as he has of those who would equal 
him in patience and gentleness, if struck down 
from useful activity to the prospect of poverty 
-and the certainty of incurable disease. His 
life is a lesson, in all privation or loss, to— 

Argue not 

Against Heayen’s hand, or will; nor bate one jot 


Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onwards. 


But from his life comes, moreover, a voice filled 
with the hopeful patience of the Christian dis- 
ciple :—“ As sorrowful, yet always ‘rejoicing ; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, yet possessing all things.” 


Dr. Theodore Rem. 


“THE author of the well-known work “ Jesu von 
Nazara” died at Giessen on the 17th inst. His 
health had long been failing, and not long ago he 
felt compelled to resign his chair as Professor of 
Theology and accept the usual retiring pension. 
In him Theology loses one of her noblest and 
‘truest students. For not only did he bring to his 
work great talents and large stores of learning, 
but also a truly devout spirit and deep religious 
feeling. His work, therefore, was always positive 
in its results. In writing the life of Jesus, from 
the historical standpoint, he had to clear away 
“much that was venerable, if not sacred, in popular 
traditions. But he always did so with a tender 
‘hand, and because he was assured that: truth was 
infinitely more precious to the sources of the 
religious life than any mere traditions, however 
venerable. Indeed his single-minded sincerity 
and love of truth for its own sake, was the feature 
in his character which at once impressed all who 
knew him. Much as he was admired for his 
learning and skill, he was yet more deeply loved 
‘for himself, and the place he occupied will long 
remain vacant in many hearts. Those who knew 
him best felt that he possessed, in rare degree, 
the mental and spiritual qualifications for 
thoroughly sifting the historical records of the life 
and character of Jesus, and it was at their urgent 
Solicitation only that he ventured to undertake 
what was the great work of his life. Rarely has 
friends’ advice been productive of so valuable a 
result, but then how rarely have friends the 
privilege of having such a genuine and transparent 
character to advise. Comer: 
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SATHOLIC SHOSPITALITY OF~ THE 
MAYOR OF LEEDS. 
DERBY CONTRASTED WITH LEEDS. 
I pO not wonder, as each November comes 
round, to find that we Unitarians look with such 
‘interest, and, perhaps, pardonable pride, to see if 
the friends of our faith still hold their own in the 
hard and often thankless duties of a Municipal 
Governor ; and how many have received at the 
hands of their colleagues the highest civic honour 
which can be conferred by electing them the 
Chief Magistrate of the town in which they are 
_ labouring. 
And yet, on the other hand, I do not wonder 
“that we feel so deeply any unmerited mark of dis- 
respect or unkindness practised towards any ot 
our churches, as has been recently reported from 
' Derby, especially when our Unitarian Mayors so 
universally distinguish their year of office by 
large-heartedness and truly Catholic generosity. 
The unkind position which the Mayor of Derby 
‘recently assumed towards our Sunday School 
teachers there, has compelled me to break through 
my dislike to write to papers ; but I wish to in- 
form your readers how differently the ex-Mayor 
of Leeds (Mr. Councillor Carbutt) has acted 
during his year of mayoralty. 
One of his first acts as Mayor was to send to 
the clergy and ministers of all denominations of 
~which he could learn, and temperance societies, 


tickets to distribute amongst the old people above, | 
I think, 70 years of age. 

As large as our noble Town Hall is, it could 
not accommodate all who would have responded ; 
but it was a grand and touching sight to see be- 
tween one and two thousand old men and women, 
some pretty firm, others halt, lame, and blind, sit 
down and enjoy the splendid and bountiful repast 
which the Mayor had provided, and his brother 
Councillors, and other distinguished citizens, as- 
sisted in the waiting, whilst their wives or lady 
friends made the “ nice ‘cup of tea.” 

After, followed an entertainment suited to the 
ages of his guests, such as a magic lantern, funny 
songs, &c. ; and many were the tears which stole 
silently out of eyes of both the high and lowly as 
they watched the hands of the poor old people 
raised in wonder at such funny sights and sounds, 
which scores had never seen or heard before ; and 
the hearty, genuine cracks of laughter which now 
and then seemed to pass beyond all control. 

The night, unfortunately, turned out wet and 
snowy; but the committee who assisted the 
Mayor had been able to secure such a number of 
voluntary conveyances, that within an hour all 
had been got safely off home with the friends who 
had come to look after them. And as the old 
people passed ont of the hall on that memorable 
night, many, indeed, were the “ God bless him !” 
which caught our ears as we packed them off on 
their ride home. 

One big shadow, though, of religious bigotry 
threw its ugly shape across the brightness of that 
gathering. The Vicar of Leeds and one or two 
of the clergy returned their tickets, the substance 
of their objection to distributing them being that 
the Mayor had dared to take the chair at a meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the Leeds Non- 
conformist Union, at which the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church of England had 
been talked about. Yes ; he had so far forgotten 
himself. as to remember he was a man who held 
views, opinions, and principles, as well as being 
the Mayor of Leeds. 

Men, women, and children, of all and no creed, 
never went to the Mayor or Mayoress in want or 
trouble without receiving sympathy and assistance, 
whilst his gardens from Sunday to Saturday were 
open to the invalid, the club, or association which 
cared to avail themselves of such a chance. 
Many, indeed, have been the times when, sitting 
with the Mayor at his home, talking over the 
affairs of our town, I have seen people from all 
parts of the borough, as if it were a public park, 
and, if I expressed my fear that damage would be 
done, invariably got the answer, “Oh! they will 
not do much hurt, and it is doing them good.” 

But let me turn to the immediate object in 
sending this account. Happily for Leeds, most 
of its Mayors have been interested in its Sunday 
schools, and also a large number of its Town 
Councillors ; and any visit of Royalty to our 
town, or national festivity, is scarcely considered 
complete without a Sunday-school gathering. 
Then we have marshalled our tens of thousands 
of children. 

Our ex-Mayor has been no exception to this 
interest, and has acknowledged it in an unprece- 
dented way. He sent out invitations to every 
denomination in Leeds, and arranged for the 
superintendents and teachers to send as many 
scholars every Saturday afternoon as_ his 
gardens would hold ; but, in addition, he had to 
arrange other days in the week to meet the de- 
mand. Tea and eatables were provided by him, 
and if the weather turned out wet, which, un- 
fortunately, it often did, the tea was sent off to the 
school whose turn it was to be there. 

To this invitation the various sections of the 
Methodists’ body, also Independents, Baptists, 
Unitarians, Roman Catholics, and Church of 
England responded, and others which, perhaps, 
at this moment escape my memory, and thousands 
upon thousands of Sunday-school children and 
their teachers enjoyed the beauties of the gardens 
and the unbounded generosity of the Mayor and 
Mayoress. 

But in this account I am unable to say that the 
Mayor has escaped calumny. Oh, no! the tongue 
of slander and the hissing sneer have often been 
heard, and I'am afraid that many a well-meant 
deed may have thus been withered in the bud. 
The writer of this notice has privately distributed 
considerable sums during the year on behalf of 
the Mayor, of which the public will never know. 

But now let the end be told. He did what he 
believed to be right, and though the voice of 
scorn was often heard, he steadfastly adhered to 
his principles and what he believed to be right 
and just, and never was a mayor more unani- 
mously, more sincerely, pressed to accept the 
office again than he was. 

From all parts of the borough came the ex- 
pressed hope that Mr. Carbutt would yield to the 
solicitations of his friends to serve again; and on 
the day when he removed the chain, to which he 
had added additional brightness, and placed it on 


the shoulders of his successor, he received from all 
parts of the Council Chamber the well earned, 
genuine and sincere thanks of those over whom 
he had presided, some of whom early in the year 
differed with his idea of fulfilling his post, and 
thus terminated a year of a Unitarian Mayor 
who, within two years, had been elected a Coun- 
cillor and then had conferred upon him the highest 
civic dignity by his fellow-townsmen. 
Temes 


THE DUTCH PROTESTANTEN BOND 
AND PROTESTANTENDAG. 

[THE following is the Report presented by the 

Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., Nov. 20th, Deputation 

from the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 

tion to the recent meetings of these Societies in 

Holland. ] 

The meetings of the Protestanten Bond began 
with a service in the Great Church, a service 
consisting, according to the Dutch custom, simply 
of music, one prayer, and the sermon. The music 
was of a different character from that usually heard 
in the Churches of Holland or Germany, and was 
in fact a short concert of sacred music, opening 
with a fantasia on the organ for two performers, 
by A. Hesse. The sermon was by Professor 
Rauwenhoff. His text was “One thing is needful,” 
and his sermon an attempt to say what was the 
one thing needful for us now. Some say liberty 
is all we require, but there must be something 
more than that. Liberty isonlyameans. Liberty, 
for the sake of liberty, is as absurd as talking for 
the sake of talking, and not because you have 
anything to say. It is true that liberty is necessary 
for the pursuit of the highest. But the highest 
itself is more than liberty. It is that which cor- 
responds to the deepest wants of our nature. We 
cannot exactly define it, but the best name we 
have for it is piety. Not the piety which consists 
in the observance of any special religious forms ; 
but the piety which can and does exist under all 
forms, and consists in a sense of the higher, in 
earnestness of life, and in devotion to some sacred 
work of life. When we look for this we find a 
distinction between man and man, before which 
all social distinctions lose their significance, and 
of this alone can we Say it is the one thing needful. 
Reviewing the present state of civil and domestic 
life and of education, he spoke of the emptiness of 
public life, the want of powerful national sentiment, 
the indifference which men manifest, seeming as 
if they were ashamed to let it appear that they 
had hearts within them, the drunkenness and im- 
morality among the people, the materialism in 
education ; in the higher schools, zeal for facts 
and poverty of ideas, and in the lower the children 
sacrificed to political partisanship, and God ban- 
ished from the schools in the name of neutrality ; 
in the homes frivolity and selfishness, children in 
the ball-room and the theatre who should be in 
the nursery; and in society the moral sense 
deadened, young men and women speaking of the 
most sacred things with cynicism and contempt, 
a literature without faith, and without inspiration, 
all poetry and spirituality suffocated by a so-called 
realism. After thus sketching most powerfully 
the darkest aspects of the present age, “And 
now,” he continued, “will you tell us that piety is 
the remedy for all this?” ‘ Yes, that is the main 
thing. Not this form or that, but piety as the 
reality in all forms; from it I expect deliverance 
from all these evils. It is the one thing wanting 
in the present age.” Then he spoke of the oppor- 
tunities and influence of those who were present ; 
of the good these men might do; of the power 
the women had in this respect; how important 
the true religious training of their children, how 
rarely the son of a truly pious mother turned out 
a mocker and indifferent to the higher life. Above 
all, he looked to the young men and women of 
the present day to do their part. To-day is ours. 
Let us confirm our faith in the things which are 
not seen, and our desire to live and labour for 
them. All depends upon individual devotion to 
the work. 

After the service there was a social gathering of 
the delegates and others, at which various wel- 
comes were given and acknowledged. M. Leblois, 
from Strasburg, gave an interesting account of the 
system of colportage they had adopted. Professor 
Tiele gave a hearty welcome to me as your repre- 
sentative, saying how the names of Martineau, 
Channing, and Parker reminded them that the 
Unitarians were their friends, and kindred in 
spirit. And I replied with a few words on the 
unity of the great work that lies before all our 
liberal religious associations, and the helpfulness 
of sympathy and co-operation in the common 
work. ; 

The eighth general ordinary meeting of the 
Protestanten Bond was held on the Wednesday 
morning, and lasted from ten till nearly half-past 
four, with an interval of half an hour for lunch. 
It appeared from the secretary's report that a 
thousand new members had joined the Association 
during the past year, making a total of over nine 
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thousand. ‘The receipts for the year amounted to 
about £444, the expenditure £452. It should be 
noted that the subscription is purposely kept as 
low as possible, in order to enable even the poorest 
to be members of the Bond. Some conversation 
took place as to the possibility of making the 
Hervorming (the organ of the Bond) more popu- 
lar, and printing a supplement suitable for Sunday 
reading. It was decided that no such extension 
could be attempted until the Hervorming paid its 
way. It now costs the Bond between thirty and 
forty pounds a year. It could not be made to pay 
unless there was a large increase in the number 
of subscribers (now about six hundred.) 

Some alterations in the rules were discussed, 
and one which would have dropped the name of 
Protestantendag for the public meetings held in 
connection with the Bond was discussed as 
warmly as some of our proposals with regard to 
names. Some objected to the name as unsuitable, 
and smacking of Germany. Others clung to it 
as recalling the memory of many a pleasant day, 
and many a warm discussion; and the alteration 
was made at last in such a way as to keep the 
Protestantendag. A proposal to raise the mini- 
mum subscription to Is. 8d. was rejected. One 
of the most important matters brought forward 
was the report of the “ Hymn-book Committee,” 
and the second new collection of hymns—a col- 
lection of twenty-nine hymns, most of them 
original, with music, printed in the form of a 
pamphlet of about sixty pages. The form, and 
the printing of the tunes with the hymns, might 
afford a useful suggestion to our Sunday-school 


Associations. The reports of the Committee for 
Religious Instruction, and the Sunday-school 


Committee, were full of interest, showing that no 
department of religious life is neglected by the 
Protestanten Bond; but the mention of these 
agencies must suffice here, or my report will be 
far too lengthy. 

Dinner at half-past four, with numerous toasts 
between the courses, occupied the time till half- 
past seven; and then the public meeting was 
held in the theatre of the Odeum. At this 
meeting the delegates to Bale and Hildesheim 
(Pastors Knappert and Chavannes) gave an 
account of the meetings they had attended; the 
German delegate from the Protestanten Verein 
(Dr. Spiegel) delivered a most interesting and 
eloquent address; and then a paper was read by 
Dr. Van Horn on “ The Resolutions of the Synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in 1878 concerning 
Membership and the Rights of the Minorities.” 
It must be explained that in Holland all the 
members of the church in any town form one 
congregation, and if there are a number of clergy- 
men each one is elécted by the whole of the 
members. Hence, where the orthodox are in the 
majority, as they generally are, they elect only 
orthodox clergymen, and the moderns are unable 
to have even one of their own school. The 
orthodox clergy then very often refuse to admit 
young people as members of the church unless 
they are orthodox in opinion, and the result must 
inevitably be the gradual exclusion of the modern 
element. The resolutions of the Synod passed 
last July provide that the minority in any con- 
gregation may organise themselves, and appoint 
representatives to act for them, and shall then be 
recognised by the Synod. Where there are two 
clergymen the minority shall elect one, if they 
number two-fifths of the members. Where there 
are more than two they shall elect provided they 
have a section of the members corresponding to 
the number of clergymen; z.c., if there are three 
clergymen the minority must be a third, four 
clergymen a fourth, and so on, Where the 
minority cannot elect a resident clergyman, they 
may arrange for services, and invite preachers 
from other places, and have their children baptised 
and confirmed by these clergymen, and the 
baptism and confirmation shall then be entered 
in the register of the congregation. But these 
resolutions of the Synod are not yet the law of 
the church—they have to be approved by the 
classes before they can become the law. The 
probability is that they will. be rejected. The 
orthodox object that they are unnecessary, and 
many of the moderns object that they are alto- 
gether inadequate to the real want of the church, 
which is perfect liberty for each individual con- 
science, whether of clergyman or layman, and 
the abolition of medieval symbols which are still 
retained in just sufficiently loose a fashion to be 
practically useless, and yet to gall the consciences 
of many, and altogether to exclude others. 

D. Van Horn is a member of the Synod, and 
his paper was essentially a prayer for support and 
patience, M. De Kanter, a barrister of Rotter- 
dam, followed with a protest against the inade- 
quacy of the resolutions; they would give to each 
school almost what it wanted; but the real want 
was complete liberty of action for all, and the 
only means to attain it was a complete reform of 
the parochial system. Herr Hugenholtz, Jun., 
editor of the Hervorming, followed with a more 


vigorous protest against all attempts to patch the 
matter up, and thus reconcile discordant elements 
in the church. The proposals of the Synod would 
grant a short respite to the modern school, but in 
a church under orthodox symbols it would die 
out all the same. Professor Kuenen tried to 
moderate the effect of Herr Hugenholtz’s im- 
passioned speech, and dwelt on the necessity of 
living peacefully together. Dr. Hugenholtz, of 
the Hague, the eldest of the three brothers, 
replied, expressing the respect which all feel for 
Professor Kuenen, but attacking with the greatest 
vigour the position which he maintained. It was 
true that all should live peaceably together, but 
the way to secure that was not to bind up opposing 
elements in one ecclesiastical organisation. 
Would Roman Catholics and Protestants live 
more peaceably together if they were dragged 
into one ecclesiastical communion? Moreover, 
they had to think not only of themselves, but of 
their children. The house they dwelt in was 
shaking. Let them lay the foundation of a house 
in which their children might dwell in safety. 

This discussion had lasted so long that a paper 
by Dr. A. J. Oort, of Meppel (brother of Dr. H. 
Oort, one of the authors of the zb/e for Young 
People), on “The Use of the Bible in the Educa- 
tion of the Young,” had to be omitted. 

The meeting was brought to a close by Professor 
Tiele; and the representatives, &c., then met 
again in the Concert Hall of the Odeum, where 
the time passed pleasantly, with toasts and music, 
till half-past one in the morning. 


att 
LONDON -SUNDAY.~ SCHOOL 
AUXILIARY ASSOCIATION. 

As reported in our last number, the thirtieth 
annual meeting of this Association was held on 
Monday evening week, in Stamford-street Chapel. 
The Rev. Professor J. Estlin Carpenter occupied 
the chair. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT 
stated that the Society enters now on the fourth decade 
of its varied experience. Though its course may have 
been at times a little fluctuating, its advance upon the 
whole has been slow and sure. Upon the occasion of 
its first annual meeting there were but seven schools to 
form the Association. Ten years afterwards there were 
twelve schools in union with it, and an infant school was 
reported to have been formed at Spicer-street. During 
the next ten years the number of schools had increased 
to sixteen; their number now being seventeen, though, 
until recently, before the school at Clerkenwell was 


joined with that at George’s Row, late Chapel-street, 


it was eighteen. 

In 1848 the total number of children on the rolls of 
the seven schools was 780. Morning attendance, 445; 
afternoon, 583; total number of teachers, 114. 

In 1858 the total number of children on the rolls of 
the twelve schools was 1,006. Morning attendance, 459; 
afternoon, 658; total number of teachers, 169. 

In 1868 the total number of children on the rolls of 
the sixteen schools was 1,789. Morning attendance, 
674; afternoon, 1,176; total number of teachers, 253. 

In 1878 the total number of children on the rolls of 
the seventeen schools up to June last was 1,970. Morn- 
ing average, 517; afternoon, 1,275; total number of 
teachers, 232. 

These figures will show, what your committee believe 
to be the general experience of all London schools, that 
the average attendance of the children as compared with 
the number on the books is much below what it was in 
the earlier years of your Society’s experience, the 
decrease in the morning averages being especially 
marked, 

The committee hope that they may now make a 
strong appeal to you, and through you to the congrega- 
tions, for yet further efforts to continue the improvement 
of the schools, and especially with the view to bring the 
morning averages more closely up to those of the after- 
noon, and both to bear a better proportion to the 
number on the books. 

They particularly desire to commend to your notice 
the excellent class books now published by the Sunday 
School Association, so in every way calculated to help 
the teachers in their work, and bespeak your continued 
support for their manual, the Zeachers’ (Votes, and of 
the magazine for the children, Young Days, both of 
which periodicals your committee feel ought to have a 
large circulation amongst us, and be liberally supported. 

The secretary was directed to write to the schools 
asking the question—‘‘To what extent can systematic 
teaching, with the view to periodical examinations, be 
introduced into the Sunday schools?” To this various 
answers more or less direct were returned, but no very 
strong expression of feeling was elicited one way or the 
other, though doubts were freely expressed as to whether 
it was right to urge the adoption of any plan upon un- 
willing schools, Some of the schools asked for further 
time to consider the question. 

At the next meeting of your committee, in May last, 
it was thought desirable, as far as then possible, to 
bring the matter to a head, and a resolution was 
accordingly proposed and seconded. To this the follow- 
ing amendment was proposed and carried, the chairman 
giving the casting vote: ‘‘That in the opinion of this 
committee the question of examinations should be left 
to the determination of each separate school.” It has 
been so left accordingly, but your committée have not 
heard that the plan has yet been adopted in any of the 
schools. 

The income of the Society during the year from all 
sources has been £10. 17s. 3d.3 the expenditure 
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£12. 2s. 2d.; leaving an apparent balance due to the 
treasurer of £1. 4s. 11d., but when the subscriptions 
for the current year are all got in the amount outstanding 
will about balance the deficit. 

The secretary also read his Visitors’ Report, at the 
close of which he said that he must be but a poor 
worker, and easily discouraged, who cannot see in the 
Sunday school abundant material from which the church 
of the future is to be reared in spite of the numberless 
counteracting influences that now more than ever scem 
to be rife to unsettle the minds of youth, and win them: 
from allegiance to God and the Christian faith. 

The Rev. J. D. Hirst SMYTH gave a viva voce 
report. He quite agreed with those who advocated 
religious teaching in our schools, but the question 
is, what is religious teaching and what is religion ? 
He was satisfied that the schools were improving, 
and were capable of still greater improvement. 
After dwelling at considerable length upon the 
question of religious teaching, the speaker advo- 
cated the introduction of a Provident Brotherly 
Society, like that at Norwich, among the London 
schools united. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving that the reports of 
the committee and visitor be received and adopted, 
said that he thought the returns were satisfactory. 
The tendency to decline is distinctly arrested. 
There are peculiar difficulties in the school work 
in London, the chief being the want of corporate 
life in the great majority of the schools, separately 
or as awhole. He thought the proposal of Mr. 
Smyth to establish a Brotherly Provident Society 
was one calculated to knit together the members 
of our schools in a true sympathetic fellowship 
and Christian work. He approved of the pro- 
posed scheme of some kind of systematic teaching 
among the schools. He could not impose such a 
scheme on the schools, and would earnestly 
impress upon the teachers the real desirableness 
of re-discussing the question of some such definite 
plan, both of teaching and examination, as that 
referred to in the report. 

The Rev. T.. DUNKERLEY, in seconding the 
motion, thought that the world was now overdone 
with examinations, and he would keep them out 
of our Sunday Schools. But he was in favour of 


‘systematic teaching in the schools. He advocated 


a plan of lessons, so that every teacher should 
know exactly what lesson he is expected to teach 
on the followimg Sunday. In his own congrega- 
tion they had succeeded in bringing the members 
of the congregation and the children of the school, 
as they grew up into connection with each other, 
in one religious home. An open discussion then 
followed, in which the Rev. R. Spears, Mrs. 
Barrow, and Professor Drummond took part. 

Mr. F, ALLEN, superintendent of the Free 
Christian Church Sunday-school, Kentish-town,, 
thought that the morning schools might be made 
almost as effective as the afternoon, and advocated 
the systematic visiting of parents. He had found 
great advantage in his own school in having at 
stated times an “Assembly Sunday,” and had 
issued the following circular with this view :— 

Feeling, as I do most strongly, that in Sunday-school 
work the teachers should have the hearty support and 
sympathy of the parents and friends of the children 
entrusted to their care from Sunday to Sunday, let me 
say how very glad I shall be of your help and co-opera- 
tion in promoting a more regular attendance at our 
school on the Sunday; and, with this object in view, I 
intend haying an ‘‘ Assembly Sunday” four times a year, 
on which day I hope to have the pleasure of seeing all 
the scholars and teachers present, morning and after-. 
noon, and in good time, namely, at a quarter to ten, and 
a quarter to three. I hope, and feel sure, that you will 
give me your cordial support in this matter, by seeing” 
that your son William is present at our first ‘“* Assembly 
Sunday,” on November 17th. 

Mr. CORKRAN was not very anxious about. 
systematic teaching, and was in favour of the 
teachers using stories that were saturated with. 
true religion, fespecially when used by highly 
trained teachers. 

The Rev. J. TAYLOR suggested that ‘the Com- 
mittee should consider the question raised by 
Mr. Smyth. He had great faith in these Brotherly 
Societies. 

Mr. F. W. Turner moved, and the Rey. C. 
Howe seconded, that Mr. Wade and Mr. Hirst. 
Smyth be re-appointed visitors, which was carried 
by acclamation. é : 
The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging a cordial 
vote of thanks for his services, expressed his grati- 
fication at the earnest and helpful character of the: 
meeting. Le 

The proceedings closed and commenced with a. 
hymn and prayer. a 


— 


PENDLETON.—On Wednesday evening, the 20th 
inst., the Rev. Charles Wicksteed delivered a lucid — 
discourse on ‘‘The Bible,” in which he strikingly pour- 
trayed the wisdom of the attitude of the Unitarian body 
in the view taken with regard to it, and on day 
evening the Rev. Wm. Gaskell delivered a 

“The Holy Catholic Church,” in the c w’ 

he urged that men wanted a faith which w sustain 
us in trials; ennoble us in spirit and character, and 

to us a source of unfailing hlessing, 7 ag 
attendance on each occasion, __ 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


WALSALL UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 


THE anniversary services of this congregation were held 
at the commencement of last week. At the service 
conducted by Mr. Geo. St. Clair, F.G.S. (minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Birmingham), on Sunday 
night, the chapel was well filled. Mr. St. Clair’s 
subject was: ‘Blind leaders of the blind.” ‘The 
attendance at the annual tea meeting, on Monday night, 
was not so large as last year, which may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the unfortunate prevailing state of 
trade. But, notwithstanding this, what with the 
speeches, and the really good music which Mr, Ander- 
son and his choir had carefully prepared for the occasion, 
a very enjoyable evening was obtained. 

The Rey, Peter Dean presided, and, in opening, said 
he had to confess that he did not feel quite so full of 
hope that night as he did on the occasion of their last 
anniversary ; for, just at that time they had been having 
several new additions to their numbers, which led some 
of them to feel that they had attained to the high road 
of congregational prosperity. The past twelve months 
had shown him, however, that congregational progress, 
like most other kinds, was as that of the tides—by ebbs 
and flows. One good test of improvement was the 
amount of money being raised by a congregation. With 
them that test was satisfactory, for, though last year was 
one of the best in this respect known there for a gene- 
ration past, the first half of this year had shown 45 of 
an increase of income, and this notwithstanding the 
almost unexampled depression in trade. When he read 
in the Christian World and similar papers of the ac- 
tivity of the popular churches, he at times felt roused 
into a great desire for emulation of them, and almost 
regretted the difference in theological belief which pre- 
vented him from working with them. Churches were 
like riders of bicycles—if they did not go on they soon 
went off. 

Addresses were subsequently delivered by the Revs. 

John Harrison, Henry Eachus, and others, after which 
the CHAIRMAN also spoke of the growing liberality of 
Trinitarians shown in Walsall. Notwithstanding the 
unfortunate controversial attitude he had been impelled 
‘to maintain here, he had. received many acts of kindness 
and fellowship from the’local Trinitarian ministers. He 
“especially instanced the conduct of the late minister of 
Bridge-street Chapel, who, when he (the Chairman) 
was ill last winter, called upon him as if he had been a 
smember of his own congregation. A musical programme 
“was then gone through. 
’ On Tuesday evening a service was conducted in the 
‘chapel by Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.A., minister of 
St. Thomas’s Congregational Chapel, Hackney, London. 
Taking the two texts—‘‘ Oh, that I knew where I might 
find Him,” and “‘ Surely the Lord is in this place, and 
I know it not,” from Job and Genesis, Mr. Picton gave 
a learned and able discourse on the speculative religious 
difficulties of the present day. 

We understand that this sermon is to be printed. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH DoMESTIC MISSION 
(LAWRENCE STREET). 


“THE annual sermons of this mission were preached on 
Sunday, November 24th, by the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, 

_of Cambridge. In the morning sermon special reference 
was made to the enterprising and enlightened manner 
in which the corporation and people of Birmingham are 
now attempting to improve the material and mental 
condition of the poorer classes, and it was shown how 
the mission aimed at supplementing this work by 
supplying that spiritual element which is indispensable 
for the highest well-being of a community. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of 

the Church of the Messiah Mission (Lawrence-street) 
was held on Monday evening in the Congregational 
Room of the Church. Dr. Russell presided, and among 
those present were the Revs. H. W. Crosskey, J. 
’ Wilson, A. Chalmers, W. R. Smyth, Alderman Ken- 
rick, Councillor R, Chamberlain, and Messrs. Timothy 
Kenrick, 5S. Greenway, W. Lowe, G. H. Kenrick. 
_T. H. Russell, W. Simpson, A, W. Wills, H. New, 
jun., W. H. Lamb, J. Cadwallader, D. Heap, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN, having referred to the important 
work the Mission was doing among the indigent of the 
town, read a letter expressive of warm and increasing 
interest in the Mission from Councillor R. F. Martineau. 

_ _In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Wills, Mr. 
RUSSELL read : 
THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 

of the committee. It stated that the report of the 

minister for the year afforded ample evidence that, while 

the diffusion of education and the improvement in the 

dwellings of the poor were receiving the attention which 

_ their importance demanded from the Legislature and 

_ the municipal authorities, ample room was left for the 

_ agency of such institutions as those, whose comfort it 

was to afford encouragement and sympathy to the poor 

- in their sufferings. The committee had to report with 

the death of Mr. Archibald Kenrick, and Mr. 

John Collyer. The day schools were inspected in 

anuary, and were favourably reported upon by the 

r. The amount of the grant received for the 

. 14s. The Sunday schools and other 

y wi the operations of the Mission were 

were working well. The annual sermons 

were preached on Sunday by the Rev. Andrew Chal- 

of Cambridge, and the collections amounted to 

. 78. 10%d. Deaths amongst the subscribers en- 

the loss of ; subscriptions, and it would be 


many 
from the treasurer’s account that there was a 
of £100 due to h It was therefore abso- 
were to be success- 


fully carried out, that the Mission should receive an 
augmentation of its funds, The committee, therefore, 
solicited fresh subscriptions and donations. The balance- 
sheet showed that the expenditure of the year amounted 
to £720. ts. 8d., leaving £100 owing to the treasurer, — 
The report of the Rev. John Wilson, the missionary, 
stated that the religious services had been well attended 
throughout the year. The-Sunday school attendance 
had slightly increased ; the average attendance for the 
year had been—in the morning, 317 ; in the affernoon, 
335. A bronze medal had been awarded, the gift of 
Mr. Moore. The day schools had continued full, The 
children’s dinners were supplied in the winter, mainly 
at the cost of Alderman Chamberlain, M.P. A series 
of lectures to women and girls was in course of delivery 
by Mrs. Bassett. The window gardening instituted by 
Mr. Councillor R. F. Martineau had been successful. 
A singing class, including about eighty members, met 
weekly, taught by Mr. Dobson, the teacher of singing 
for the Birmingham School Board. The Temperance 
and Band of Hope meetings had been held weekly ; 
the latter were large. The Benevolent Society had 
continued its useful work. In the Savings Club 
4413. 18s. rid. had been deposited, and £375. 14s. 9d. 
withdrawn during the year; the deposits numbered 
7,221, and the withdrawals 715. In the Sunday School 
Club £113. I9s. had been saved, and #100. 2s. Id. 
withdrawn. 

Alderman KENRICK moved the adoption of the re- 
ports and balance-sheet.—Mr. TIMOTHY KENRICK 
pointed out that the excellent Board Schools which had 
been provided in the town rendered the day schools of 
the Mission unnecessary any longer, and he suggested 
that the committee should be instructed to consider 
whether the time had not come when the day schools 
should be closed. His suggestion was embodied in the 
resolution, which was seconded by Councillor CHAMBER- 
LAIN, and carried. 

On the motion of Mr. KENRICK, seconded by Mr. 
Lowe, thanks were voted to the preacher, Mr. Chal- 
mers, who responded,—Confidence and sympathy were 
expressed in the minister on the motion of the Rev. 
H. W. Crosskry and Mr, GREENWAY. Mr. WILSON 
briefly acknowledged the vote.—Mr. G. H. Kenrick 
moved, and the Rev. W. R. SMyTH seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Ladies’ Committee and to the other 
voluntary workers.—Thke meeting concluded with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 


ON Saturday last the third annual conversazione of 
this Union was held in the Memorial Hall, Albert- 
square. In the unavoidable absence of the President 
(Rev. J. T. Marriott), Mr. Edwin Winser occupied the 
chair, and in a very appropriate speech welcomed Mr. 
Darbyshire and Mr. Charles Hardman as representatives 
from the Bury Sunday School Union ; also Mr. Jackson, 
from the North Cheshire Sunday School Union. Mr. 
Darbyshire, on behalf of the Bury Union, and Mr, 
Jackson, on behalf of the North Cheshire Union, de- 
livered short addresses in reply. 

The Rev. H. S. Sorry, M.A., gave an excellent 
address on 


HOW TO RETAIN ELDER SCHOLARS AND CONNECT 
THEM WITH THE CONGREGATION, 


He said that his subject was an old one, but his 
excuse for taking it might be found in a story told 
of Queen Elizabeth. Her Majesty once asked a 
favourite preacher to tell her what her principle 
faults . were. The preacher did not quite like 
the task, but nevertheless faithfully replied that he 
feared she was not altogether free from vanity. 
“‘Indeed,” said the Queen with a toss of her head;” 
‘well that is one fault. What is the next?” ‘‘ Your 
Majesty,” said the preacher, ‘‘will you please to try and 
cure that one first, and then I will tell you another.” 
We had not cured this fault of our Sunday schools, or 
made much progress towards doing so, Twenty years 
ago about one sixth of the number of those who entered 
the school joined the congregation, and now the figures 
told very much the same tale. The encouraging side of 
the picture was that several large and wealthy congre- 
gregations had been built up entirely out of the Sunday 
school, and were simply the result of the work which 
had been done for the last thirty or forty years. 
But even these had not retained half, often not a 
quarter, of their old scholars; their success was due 
mainly to perseverance through many years. Much of 
the experience they had gained might be summed up in 
the advice—‘‘Set your elder scholars to work.” If 
this led to the question, ‘But what if they won’t 
work ?” the answer was, ‘‘ Find something at which 
they will work.” In connection with a Sunday school 
you may have many useful agencies—a Band of Hope, a 
library, a savings bank, a clothing club, a sick and 
burial society, during the week, week-evening classes, 
lectures, and entertainments; for the summer a garden, 
a gymnasium, a cricket club, and soon. Let all these 
agencies be worked and managed by your teachers and 
elder scholars, with a few older friends to help. Let 
the young ones feel that the institution is their own, 
and will depend for its success on their energy and good 
judgment. Let them enjoy the pleasure and feel the 
responsibility of management. They had no chance of 
this at their daily work, so yoke their love of power to 
do service in God’s vineyard. Of course endless diffi- 
culties would arise, and much additional trouble would 
be given to the elder friends who had to keep things 
straight, but the reward should be life-and activity 
among the elder scholars, a willingness to work and to 
sacrifice time and money, instead of listless indifference 
and a selfish satisfaction in seeing others do all the 
labour and make all the sacrifice. But when somethin 
more than this was wanted; whenall this had been trie 
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without making the scholars into devout worshippers, 
the cause of ,the failure was just this—the teachers had 
not taught their scholars religion. To do this was to 
awaken in them a hunger and thirst after righteousness; 
to make them feel that life was a battle in which they 
needed all the help and strength they could get, and 
to show them how they might renew their strength by 
waiting upon the Lord. Scholars who had been taught 
this, and who had to earn their livelihood in any atmos- 
phere of temptation and trial, would value religious 
worship as the greatest blessing of their lives. No 
doubt such teaching was difficult in proportion as it was 
glorious. What was asked of teachers was that they 
should do their best; that they should avail themselves 
of the publications, lectures, and other helps offered by 
the Association, and that with prayer and devotional 
reading they should earnestly endeavour to deepen the 
springs of their own spiritual nature, for to be a suc- 
cessful teacher of religion you must strive to make 
yourself religious. 

Objects of interest, comprising an electrical apparatus, 
microscopes, stereoscopes, photographs, and a col- 
lection of models, &c., were kindly lent by Mrs. 
Winser,- Messrs. Alfred Tozer, William Leech, 
Armstrong Brothers, Henry Hyde, and George H. 
Hurst. Miss Salomonson presided at the pianoforte. 
During the evening an interesting programme was gone 
through, the vocalists being Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Archer, 
Misses Simister, E. O. Fletcher, Agnes Rawson, and 
E. H. Phillips; Messrs. Tattersall, Horner, and Archer. 
Readings were also given by Messrs, Winser and 
Pimley. The conversazione was a success throughout, 
over 250 persons being present. At the close, resolu- 
tions were passed thanking all those who had assisted 
in adding to the enjoyment of the evening; also to 
Mr. Edwin Winser for his conduct in the chair. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they woud 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
felled to cut them down. 


ACCRINGTON District SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
—On Saturday, the 23rd inst., the first Conference of 
the Union for the Session 1878-9, was held in the Bank- 
street Chapel, Rawtenstall. Tea over Mr. Joseph 
Anderton took the chair, and, after a few remarks, 
introduced the Rev. Thos. Leyland who read a paper on 
** Children’s Books,” in which Mr. Leyland pointed 
out a great many of the books that are published for 
Sunday School teaching, and prize giving, as being not 
at all adapted to the wants of the scholars. He like- 
wise enumerated a number of books which would be of 
very great benefit to our scholars both at school and at 
home. The paper was a most instructive one. Addresses 
were given by the Rev. H. Hill, Messrs. Anderton, 
Mills, Lancaster, Hartley, Bibby, Waddington, and 
Mackie, junr. A vote of thanks to Mr, Leyland ana 
to the chairman brought a very pleasant meeting to a 
close. 

BEDFORD.—Our minister, Mr. Rowland Hill, gave a 
public reading from the poets and humourists, in the 
large hall of the Bedford Rooms, on Thursday night, 
and the large and attentive audience which greeted him 
showed that he is extremely popular in the town. He 
was in‘excellent voice and loudly applauded for each 
selection ; his brilliant recital of Schiller’s ‘‘ Battle” 
meeting with what one of our local papers calls an 
ovation. Among those present were the Mayor of 
Bedford, three ex-Mayors, the Vicar of the parish 
(Rev. E. R. Watts), the Vicar of Clapham (Rev. 
Canon Haddock), the Vicar of Eistow (Rev. J. Copner), 
the only family of Jews in the town, and the Roman 
Catholic priest (the Rev. Canon Warmall). This shewed 
not only respect for Mr. Hill personally, but also 
generous appreciation of his ability. The sixth anni- 
versary tea and public meeting in connection with Mr. 
Hill’s ministry at Bedford, took place on Tuesday even- 
ing, under the presidency of Mr, W. P. Manfield, of 
Northampton. The Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., of 
Nottingham, gave a brilliant address, and the greatest 
interest was manifested by this earnest congregation. 


BRIDPORT.—The anniversary services were held on 
Sunday last, when sermons were preached, morning and 
evening, to large congregations, by the Rey. W. Carey 
Walters, minister of the Free Christian Church, Whit- 
church (Salop). The rey. gentleman’s discourses were 
powerful and eloquent, and were listened to with the 
closest attention, He feelingly alluded to the recent loss 
of two attached members of the congregation who had 
been open-handed subscribers to the funds. In the 
afternoon the children with some of their parents and 
friends again assembled in the chapel, and appropriate 
addresses were given. At all the services specially 
selected hymns were sung by the children, with the 
help of the choir. Arrangements have been made to 
supplement the Sunday work during the present winter 
by holding week evening classes for both boys and girls 
in those branches of instruction which are usually classed 
as secular. 

BIRKENHEAD.—A soirée of the members and friends 
of this church was held in the Music Hall last Thursday 
evening, at which there was a large attendance, con- 
sisting mainly of the congregation, but including also a 
good number of outsiders. After tea and coffee, &c., 
the chair was taken by the Rev. William Binns, who 
explained the various institutions connected with the 
church, and drew special attention to the Shakspeare 
Literary Society recently formed. This society devotes 
one evening to the reading of a play and another to the 
critical study of the same play, and already numbers 
between 60 and 70 members. He dwelt further on the 
advantage of social gatherings as bringing all classes of 
society together, making them acquainted one with 
another, and teaching them their mutual interdepen- 
‘dence. He also exhorted the people present to take an 
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active interest in political and social questions, and to 
show by their earnest lives the value of the free religion 
that they professed. The Rev. C. J. Perry, B.A., made 
some interesting observations expressive of the hopes 
with which he was beginning his ministry at Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool. The Rev. R. Pilcher, B.A., made 
a number of pleasant and suggestive observations, bear- 
ing on personal character and practical work. The 
Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., spoke on some of the scien- 
tific and philosophical aspects of the times in relation 
to theology, and pointed out the difficulty under which 
religious teachers now have to labour in their attempts 
to combine encouragements to a life of piety and service 
with perfect freedom and openness of mind. The Rev. 
C. Beard, B.A., was unable to be present. On the 
motion of Mr. Councillor Willmer, seconded by Mr. 
William Jevons, thanks were given to the ministerial 
guests and the friends who had assisted with music, and 
on the motion of Mr. Bancroft Cooke, thanks were also 
given to the chairman. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. W. H. Channing, of 
London, preached here, morning and evening, on 
Sunday last ; there being a large attendance at both 
services, 

CREWKERNE.—The Rev. W. Robinson has been 
elected again a member of the School Board. He and 
two other Nonconformists head the poll. There appears 
to have been considerable change of opinion among the 
electors since the previous contest, when the Noncon- 
formists were near the foot of the poll. 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHuURCH.—Dr. R. 
Laird Collier preached last Sunday evening. The place 
was crowded. The special offertory amounted to £11. 
On Sunday evening, the 17th inst., the Rev. J. J. 
Wright delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone” as one 
of the ‘‘Men worth knowing,” whose examples Mr. 
Wright adduces in support of his exposition of First 
Principles in a previous course of addresses. A local 
paper gives a comprehensive abstract of the lecture, and 
states that many leading Liberals of the town were 
present. 

LIVERPOOL: RENSHAW-STREET CHAPEL SUNDAY 
ScftooLts.—On Thursday evening last a musical, 
literary, and ventriloquial entertainment was given in 
the schoolroom to the scholars and parents of the Sunday 
andday schools. Thechair was taken by J. T. Ellerbreck, 
Esq., who in a few remarks expressed the great pleasnre 
it gave him in presiding oyer the first of these entertain- 
ments, several of which it is hoped will be given during 
the winter months. A capital and wellchosen programme 
was then proceeded with, the singing being undertaken 
by Miss Aumonier, Miss McLeod, Miss Leighton, Mr. 
Hugh Shimmin, and several members of the Vocalist 
Union and elder Sunday scholars. The various 
songs and glees were interspersed with short readings 
by Miss Leighton and Mr. R. Robinson. The organist 
of the chapel, Mr. Mr. W. F. Brockbank, accom- 
panied the various singers, and Mr, Stephens gave his 
valuable services as ventriloquist. Two violin solos 
were also rendered with much taste by Mr. J. Bernhoff. 
A cordial yote of thanks was, on the motion of Mr. 
T. Jones, Jun., seconded by Mr. Ashmead, accorded 
to the performers, and responded to by Mr. Shim- 
min, and Mr. Geo, Eyre Evans (the superintendent 
of the Sunday schools, who referred to the very 
gratifying increase during the past year in the growth 
of the Sunday school, the regular attendance 
being nearly doubled; and to the increased interest 
manifested by the elder scholars towards their school 
and its various institutions. A hearty vote of thanks 
to the chairman was carried by acclamation on the 
motion of Mr. Evans, seconded by Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 
the proceedings closing with the national anthem. The 
attendance numbered about 350. 

SWANSEA: UNITARIAN ACTIVITY.—A correspon- 
dent writes to us :—Since I have had the privilege of 
knowing the church and the minister here, now about 
two years, I have reason to contemplate both congrega- 
tion and minister in a most promising aspect. The Rev. 
J. E. Manning, M.A., the minister, is and has been 
very industrious and persevering with the Sunday school, 
and in delivering lectures on various subjects, historical 
and theological, which have been the means of attract- 
ing many intelligent men to hear him. On Sunday 
evening, Noy. 17, the first of a series of lectures was 
delivered to a very large audience, subject, ‘‘ Reward 
and Punishment.” Mr. Manning endeavoured to prove 
in an able manner that men, to a very great extent, re- 
ceive their reward and punishment now in this life—the 
terror, guilt, and torment of conscience, which is the 
worst of enemies or the best of friends. If the doctrine 
of never-ending torment be true, then God is not the 
God of love. If the principle of Infinite Love be true, 
then the doctrine must be false. The lecturer through- 
out appealed in strong terms to the intellect, the reason, 
and the best’feelings of humanity, and was listened to 
with profound earnestness. 

SwInpoNn.—The ~Unitarian services at the Argyle 
Rooms, are meeting with increasing response. On 
Sunday evening there was a successful gathering of 
persons, evidently interested in the subject of the lecture, 
viz, ‘‘ The Fundamental! Points of Unitarian Belief,” and 
many were doubtless in sympathy with the broad ration- 
alistic and yet Christian position occupied by thelecturer, 
the Rev. H. Austin. He stated that the Unitarian 
belief in man claimed liberty for man’s faculties in the 
province of theology and religion. They did not fear 
freedom, nor science. Neither a Darwin’s nor a 
Tyndall’s word made their religious faith quake. Free- 
dom was man’s birthright,'making possible a continuous 
growth. However it could only be regarded as a means 
to an end—that end being man’s development, man’s 
well-being on earth and hereafter. They believed man 
was aided towards his destiny, his salvation, his deliver- 
ence from sin, by allthe good, and especially by Jesus 
Christ, the holy and loving child of God and man, They 
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were led to believe in the divine and universal brother- 
hood of man; and that this earth and this time was in 
God’s hands. For him this wasa grand and consolatory 
belief, the Gospel for the uplifting of the world. He 
earnestly invited all who sympathised to join in helping 
on this movement in Swindon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for puddicatzon. No letter should be more 
than half a column 


T. A. (Melbourne.)—Received 8s. 8d. 


AN EXPLANATION, 


To the Editors.—The most inscrutable product of a 
civilisation more widespread than deep is the country 
newspaper reporter. To him I presume I am indebted 
for the representation of what I said at Taunton, which 
appears in your columns of last week. JI make no com- 
plaint whatever that he has entirely omitted the whole 
body of my speech, but I wish he had stopped at 
“then addressed the meeting.” It was foolish in me 
to allude to Prince Lucien Bonaparte at all; of course 
what I did say about him is not accurately reproduced. 
I trust, at any rate, that I did not transgress quite so 
grievously against common courtesy as the abrupt con- 
clusion of my remarks, as reported, would indicate. 
Whether I did so or not an apology is due from me to 
him for unnecessarily referring to him. The slight 
intercourse I have had with him has been on his part so 
courteous, that I should grieve to appear on my part to 
sin against good manners towards him.—Yours truly, 

Nottingham, R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

Nov. 26th, 1878. 


AN APPEAL. 


To the Editors.—About this time last year I appealed 
to your readers on behalf of the Bosnian Relief Fund. 
I had not very many responses to my appeal, but yet a 
sufficient number to encourage me to make another now 
that my attention is again called to the matter by an 
earnest appeal for further help which has lately been 
made by the administrators of the fund, in the form of a 
small pamphlet, extracts from which I send you. I 
venture to offer the same suggestion as I did last year, 
namely, that each of your readers send me a shilling, 
with a post-card on which to send an acknowledgment 
of the same. 

The circulation of your paper is such that even if no 
one sent more than a shilling (as several did, however, 
last year) I should yet have no mean sum to send to the 
fund. I can hardly expect that every one of your 
readers should send me something, because doubtless 
many of them have lately been called upon by others 
interested in the fund for which I am asking help; but 
those who have not been asked this year may be glad to 
give a little more than I suggest, so as to make up for 
refusals on the part of those who do not wish to give 
twice in the same year. Mary J. Gisson, 

Mrs. Armstrong’s, 64, Forest Road, Nottingham, 

November 19th, 1878, 


SCHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN. 


To the Editors,—I am very glad to find, from corre- 
spondence which has appeared in your pages, that the 
attention of Unitarians is being turned to facts which 
plainly show us that, if we are to do our full duty to 
our young people, we must pay more heed than has 
been paid to the kind of religious teaching which they 
receive while at school, and that to neglect to teach 
them, or to place them where they may be taught such 
things as we hold to be true, is to leave them:to be 
taught things which we believe to be contrary to truth, 
or, rather, to subject them to such teaching knowing 
that we are doing so. But it is said, What are we to 
do with our sons if we cannot find schools in which the 
religious teaching is such as we desire them to have? 
Demand such schools, we reply, and determine to sup- 
port them, and make your determination known ; and, 
as in other cases, the demand will ensure a supply. I 


have more than once, when speaking of this want of 


such schools, suggested Brighton as one place in which 
an attempt to establish one, if properly made, would be 
almost certainly followed by success. This conviction 
has been forced upon me during four years’ residence in 
Brighton, 


probability that such a school will be commenced in 


this town early in the ensuing year, to be conducted by 


an experienced and in every way competent master. 


Advertisements will shortly appear in your own and 


other papers, in which all necessary information will be 
given. 

Meanwhile, as application has frequently been made 
to me by parents requiring such a school for’ their sons, 
I shall be happy, if these gentlemen will write to me, 
to give them such information as I can respecting 
terms, &c., &c.—Respectfully yours, 

Brighton, Noy. 19, 1878. T. R. Dosson. 


a 


“What do you do for a living ?” asked a farmer of a 
burly beggar who applied at his door for cold victuals 
and old clothes. ‘‘I don’t do nothing much, but travel 
about,” was the answer. ‘Are you good at travelling?” 
asked the farmer. ‘‘Yes,” replied the beggar, ‘Then, 
let’s see you travel,” said the farmer. 


—Christian Register. 


INTO THE LIGHT. 


‘*MovE me into the light, mother, 
For the day is closing fast, 

And the sun and I together shall die; 
This hour I feel is my last! 


‘* Move me into the light, mother, 
For the sun in its soft decline 

Hath help and cheer, in its radiance clear, 
For a heart that is weary as mine.” 


They opened the casement wide to the west;; 
The curtains were drawn away, 

And the golden show of the vesper glow 
Illumined the couch where she lay. 


To the drooping eyes new lustre it lent; 
It kissed her tresses fair, 

And lit the wan face with glory and grace, 
As she smiled in patience there. 


“‘Remember this scene of light, mother,” 
With faltering lip she said; 

‘The joy and pride of this crimson tide 
That around us both is shed.” 


Into the light she hath passed, mother, 
The light supernal and pure, 

Where no shade of sin or grief enters in 
To cloud her peace secure! 


The day is done in the west, mother, 
But her memory dear we’ll keep 
In that halo of love sent from above 

To crown her last sweet sleep. 


Gay We uw. 


I am _ now authorised to state that there is every 


COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK: WuirFIELp-sTREET.—On Monday, parents’ tea 


party. 


BOOTLE, NEAR LiverrooLt.—On Tuesday evening, in the Town: 


Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, lecture by the Rey. S, Fletcher: 
Williams, on ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” 


HUDDERSFIELD.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, musical: 


service. On Wednesday, literary and musical evening. 


HULL.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, the Rey. J. M. Dixon wilk 


lecture on ‘‘ An American’s View of Religion in England.” 


LIVERPOOL: Hamitton Roap Cuurcu.—On Sunday evening. 


Discourse by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams on 


‘Charles 
Kingsley.” 


PENDLETON.—On Wednesday evening, lecture by the Rev. 


H. E. Dowson, B.A., on ‘‘ Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” 


PLATT.—On Sunday, annual sermons, at 11 and 6 30, by the 


Rev. C. C, Coe. 


STALYBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a lecture, at 6 30, by 


the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., on “‘ Religious Influence.” 


STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH.—On 


Sunday, at ro 30 and 6 30, the Rev. Eli Fay will preach. 


Hirths. 


ASHTON.—On tho 26th inst., at Dukinfield, the widow of the: 


late Rev. Fredk. Ashton, M.A., of Glossop, of a son. 


GLOYN.—On the 30th ult., at Longmont, Colorado, U.S.A., the: 


wife of Chamisso Gloyn, of a son. 


HARRISON.—On the 23rd inst., at 9, Torr-street, Everton,. 


Liverpool, the wife of John Harrison, of a daughter. 


HOUGH.—On the 24th inst., at 82, Greengate, Salford, the wife: 


of Mr. William Hough, of ason. 


Deaths. 


FRANCIS.—On the 26th inst., in the 94th year of his age, John 


Francis, Esq., of Frederick-road, Edgbaston. 


LOW.- On the 18th inst., at 104, Crumlin-place, Belfast, Eliza- 


beth Low, relict of the late Archibald Low, and daughter of the 
late James Coffey, Belfast. 

SCRIVEN.—On the 8th inst., at West-street, Crewkerne, William. 
Scriven, aged 76 years. 


Crown 8vo, 80pp, limp cloth. Price 1s. 6d 


ORNING PRAYERS inthe HOUSEHOLD: 


OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. By F. W. Newman 
London: Tritbner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


ARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIO- 

GRAPHY. With Memorials by M. W. CHAPMAN. 

3 vols. Illustrated with PORTRAITS and VIEWS. New and. 

uncut, cloth extra, ros. 6d.; published at 4x. 12s. Only a few 

copies for sale at this price.—Apply to HENRY YOUNG, zz,. 
South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


‘THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND 
LIBRARY. . 


Volumes for 1878. Three Volumes for 21s. 
ust Published. out 8 gives 
1. BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from th 
German edition. Edited by the Rey. Allan 
Volume I. : 
2. HAUSRATH’S HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES. Translated by the Rey. C. T. Poynting. . 
Volume I. shortly. at 
3. EWALD’S COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF~ 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the et do 
Frederick Smith. Volume III. shortly, 
New Subscribers may have the previous Volduies at sul 
price, viz., 7s., instead of tos. 6d. volume, 
KEIM’S LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARA, A 
the press, and will form the first volume for 
** A list of the contents of the first five years mi 
application. 15 vols., 8vo, published at £7. 175 
for 45. 5s. - 
WitiAms and Norcate, 14, Henriett: 
London; and 20, South Frederick 


[ OWER MOSLEY-ST 


THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY __ 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month. at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30, FIVE PER CENT 


INTEREST ON LOANS. F ; 
Shares may taken up and Loans Paid 


PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, 
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River-street, E 
Printi 


and Published by JoHN Puituirs, at 20, 
said, in said Parish of Manchester.—Lon 
Smart and Allen, 2, London-house Yard, 
Friday, November 29, 1878. 
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HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 

will be ready on or about December r2th.—Orders should 

be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, at once, 20, Cannon-street, 
Manchester. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN’ FREE 

CHURCH.—The Rey. J. T. MARRIOTT will preach on 

Sunday next. Evening, ‘‘Our Daily Bread.” At 745, Fellow- 
ship of Christ’s Last Supper. All Seats Free. Offertory. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. E. PARRY, B.A., 
is ope to SUPPLY a VACANT PULPIT for a period of 
three months.—Address 28, Rue Sedaine, Paris. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—WEEK EVENING LECTURES.—Each 
Lecture to begin at Eight o’clock. 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 11th, Rev. WILLIAM BINNS on 
**Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained.” 
All Seats Free. The Offertory. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 15th, a SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING will be held in the 
Lower Mosley-street Schoolroom. ‘The Meeting will be opened 
by Mr. JOHN HEYS. Tea at 4: fourpence each. Chairman, 
Rey. J. T. MARRIOTT, President. Friends are invited. 

24, Shakspeare-street, WM. H. MELLOR, 

Ardwick. Hon. Sec. » 


FLOWERY Tone eD° CHURCH. 


This New Church will be OPENED for Public Worship on 
Thursday, December roth, 1878, at Three o’clock p.m. 

At the OPENING SERVICE the Rev. WM. GASKELL, 
M.A., will offer the Dedication Prayer; the Rev. H.E. DOWSON, 
B.A., and Rev. J. KERTAIN SMITH, will conduct the Devo- 
tional Service; and the Rev. CHAS. BEARD, B.A., will preach 
the SERMON. 

At the close of the Afternoon Service TEA will be provided in 
the Schools, after which a SOIREE will be held, when THOMAS 
ASHTON, Esq., J.P., will preside. The following gentlemen 
will take part in the proceedings: Revs. Chas. Beard, B.A., 
Jas. Black, M.A., R. C. Dendy, H. E. Dowson, B.A., J. 
Kertain Smith, Harry Rawson, Esq., and others. 

Songs and Glees will be given by the Church Choir. John 
Ogden, Esq., and Mr. James Broadbent, Junr., will preside at the 
Organ in the Afternoon, and the Piano in the Evening. 

On the following Sundays the Opening Services will be continued. 
Morning at 10 45; evening at 6 30 :— 

December 22nd.—The Rey. T. R. ELLIOTT will conduct the 
Devotional Service, and the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will 
preach, morning and evening. 

December 29th.—_The Rey. CHAS. HARGROVE, M.A., will 
preach, morning and evening. ; 

On the Opening Day the Collection will be devoted to the 
Sustentation Fund, and, on the two following Sundays, to the 
ordinary expenses of the Church. 

Price of ticket for Tea and Soirée, 1s. 6d. each. 


BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Tuesday evening, 17th December, 1878, HENRY HAR- 
WOOD, Esq., M.A., wall reada Paper on “The Duty of Christian 
Churches in ‘Times of General Depression.” ‘T’o be followed by 
discussion. The Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will take the 


nce each. 
on. Sec, 


chair at 7 p.m. Tea will be provided from 6 to 7 at Six 
#7 W. C. BOWIE, 
Memorial Hall, 5th December, 1878, 
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¢ Committee earnestly appeal for further assistance. 
must be opened free from debt, and our funds 
e to the work in hand. 

WELL THOMAS, Minister. 

-RY RAWSON, Trustee. 
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\\J HITCHURCH FREE ‘CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. 

SALE of WORK, TEA MEETING, and PUBLIC MEET- 
ING, Tuesday, December roth, 1878. Among others the Rev. 
J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., of London, and the Rev. 
JAMES BLACK, M.A., of Stockport, will attend and give 
Addresses. Chairman—JOSEPH LUPTON, Esq., J.P., of 
Leeds. 

The Rev. W. Carey Walters begs to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks the following contributions received in aid of the Fund for 
the Reduction of the Church Debt :— 


Previously advertised... 476. gs. 6d. p Syicel? 
Liverpool Fellowship Fund .. I0 0 O 
RCV a Leecoinstatntety printer acsciale, athe cade, tabeip (ataleiarctap case 10 0 O 
‘Alfred:S.) Bolton, ) Ji, P.~ Cheadle) 08. tine ieee e ahora 3 Or 0 
Rev, J. E. Carpenter, MiA., London... 5... sesses00052 O20 O 
Charles Brocklehurst, J.P., Mayor of Macclesfield .... 5 0 oO 
BS... Bolton vBirmingharayh .. 515: 6a.. ohelessdye ls sigie sete 22 0 


PiSEe CHRISTIAN CHURCH, BOLTON. 


AN APPEAL. 


The Committee of the above Church have entered into negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Lark-street Temperance Hall. For 
this purpose, and for needful alterations, the sum of £900 will be 
required, and the Committee appeal to ail friends of Free Religious 
Thought to aid them in the work they have undertaken, ‘The 
Congregation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
supporting. The Sunday school is doing a good and useful work 
in a neighbourhood wherea school ismuch needed. It was opened 
in August, 1873, when it commenced with 12 scholars; now it 
numbers 146. 

Towards this sum the members have raised 4300. 

The following persons have kindly consented to receive Sub- 
scriptions, which will be acknowledged through the columns of 
the Unitarian Herald :— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, Bolton. 

J. P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton, 

Rey. H. Shean Solly, M.A., Padiham. 

Mr. Bernard Dawson, The Laurels, Malvern Brink. 

Mr. Herbert V. Mills, Theological Student, Memorial Hall, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 


ISS ARDERN, Princess-street, Knutsford, 
wishes to find an ENGLISH GOVERNESS of some 
experience for her School: accomplishments not indispensable. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 


who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., next Free Christian 
Church. Jialf-term commences November 4th. 


; OALE Wiew BROW « SCH, O..0AL. 


For Boys from ten to sixteen years of age: Junior Classes 
for children under ten years of age. Pupils are now working for 
the London Matriculation Examinations of June, 1879, and June, 
1880. The arrangements of the School permit of some Girls being 
received with their brothers. The NEXT TERM begins on 
Wednesday, January 22nd, 1879.—Prospectus on application to 
Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH. SCHOOL, 
BC JP Io me tS a, Gea Bars 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. ‘The school possesses an unusually complete 
provision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 

24pp. Monthly. Price Twopence. Single copies post-free 

for Twopence-halfpenny in stamps. Orders to be sent to Mr. 
R. STEWART, 13, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


Now ready, 8pp. quarto, price rs. 6d., 


USIC FOR THE FOURTH SERVICE— 

DUTY—in Peter Dean’s ‘‘ PRAYERS AND MINIS- 

TRIES.”—Post-free from the Adaptor, JAMES ANDERSON, 2, 
Sandwell-street, Walsall. 


Just published, 9opp., neat wrapper, Ninepence, 
Gi LIFE: SEVEN LECTURES on Business, 
Politics, Society, Recreation, Culture, Music, The Drama— 


delivered in the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, by Henry Woods 
Perris.—Johnson and Rawson, or (post-free) from the author. 


Just published, 


ELIGIOUS SERVICES for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. Edited by Rev. J. Cuckson. 8vo., 150 pages. 

is. 6d. each. 25 copies or more, 1s. each. 
Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


& TS VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS?!” 
i And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls., Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings.  Price’‘9d. 
Publishers: S. W. Parrripce & Co., London. 

_*,* Mr, Wright's own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— : 

q 25 BOOKS For xas. 6d. , 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, ‘‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester, A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps, 


(pes) ae Bf (ey 
1879 CHRISTMAS CARDS, best designs! [879 
* | and great variety. A large lot of SCRIBD - ( . 
BLING PAPER at 6d. per lb. . 
TOHNSON & RAWSON, 80, .Market-street, Manchester. 


Hee #o O-MEwPAG Ee TRA Gers. 
A BARGAIN. 

TO BE SOLD, the whole STOCK of the HOME PAGE 
TRACTSs heretofore kept in store at the Unitarian Herald 
Office, but now obliged to be disposed of owing to the removal of 
the Herald business. The ‘‘Home Page Tracts” are 236 in 
number (some of which, however, have been sold out.) Edited by 
Rey. Brooke Herford. The stock now remaining amounts, in all, 
to about 200,000:to 250,000; and at the wholesale price as supplied 
per thousand, they are worth upwards of £150. There has beena 
steady demand for them up to the present time. The whole will 
be sold for £30, the purchaser to arrange for removal and 
carriage.—Apply immediately to JOHN PHILLIPS, Unitaria 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London, 
NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
| Pi shss, 


PPReNY Cee Sere le Re DU Mee Hs 
N.B.—New Books at rd. in the shilling discount for cash, free by 


A Drama for Home Representation. 
post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per cent discount. 


Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—24o. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 


BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
oF Worsurp. With additional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, Numerously illustrated, No. 36 of 


OVD USING 2G DF GAR es Yb PSs, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 

Contents: Our Christmas Dress Party—A Misunderstanding— 
The Idle Life—Ida Mayhew—Christmas Again—What will you 
do with your Christmas Presents?—The Adventures of Whisky 
and Frisky—Santa Claus—Puzzle Bag—Holiday Whys and 
Wherefores. ; 

Published hy the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


LACKPOOL.—CHANNING HOUSE, 
39, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 1862, 

was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 

of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. és 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 

Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any ‘spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale, 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
Manchester. 


H. Ocpen «& son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. 


WareEHOUSE—126, DEANSGATE, 0 yr an Th 
Manuractory—CORNBROOK, ; ) MANCHESTER. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. ESTABLISHED 1772. 
S. Hoxpsworti « Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
ONE oF THE LarGEsT STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
pees ee 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in Stock an 
extensive variety of the newest and choicest designs, 
at moderate prices. Large buyers liberally treated. 
Small ‘lots, sufficient for single rooms, at greatly 
reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borpers, Decorations, Gorp Moutpincs Painters 


a VaRNISHES, &e., &e, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


The Jesuits are preparing a great scheme for 
evangelising a portion of “The Dark Continent” 
discovered by Livingstone and Stanley. 


A member of the Jewish community of 
Florence, who died a short time ago, has be- 
queathed the munificent sum of 1,200,000 
francs for the construction of the new synagogue 
now being erected in that city. 

Russia has the smallest proportionate number 
of children in elementary schools, about 150 
per 10,000 inhabitants; the United States of 
America the largest, 2,180 for every 10,000 
inhabitants; Great Britain and Ireland, 800 for 
every 10,000 inhabitants. 


A memorial has been published on behalf of 
the Positivist Society, by Professor Beesly, 
which says: “As Positivists, we condemn our 
Indian Empire; on principle we therefore 
deprecate all extension of it as a repetition of 
the original crime, and making retirement 
more distant.” 


An official calendar recently published at 
Madras contains full particulars of the estab- 
lishments connected with the Catholic Church 
in India, Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, from 
which it appears that in 1877 there were 
23 vicars apostolic, 21 bishops, 1,098 priests, 
1,088,309 professing members of the various 
churches, besides 1,422 schools, containing 
between them 51,494 pupils. 


Through the columns of the London press, 
Lords Shaftesbury, Ebury, and Kinnaird, Dean 
Stanley and other philanthropists, appeal to the 
charitable to enable them to carry on the 
present work of feeding some 8,oo0 poor 
children weekly with a good meat dinner, each 
child paying a sum not exceeding 1d. for its 
dinner. During the past year they gave in this 
way 141,085 such dinners, being 12,365 more 
than in the previous year. 


The Hon. and Rey. E. V. Bligh has placed 
on record his opinion that the great reformers 
could not possibly have accepted the Prayer- 
Book as it is,and that if the Church Association 
(the Low Church organisation) would win other 
laurels than merely legal ones, it must exert 
itself to expose the effects of the 1662 altera- 
tions, which opened the way for the Sacerdo- 
talism and the Ritualism now rampant, and of 
the “atrocious Act of Uniformity,” which has 
inflicted such grievous injuries upon Protestant 
Churchmanship. 


When Professor Monier Williams, in a recent 
number of the Contemporary Review, described 
the religion of the Mass of Hindus as “ Simple 
Demonolatry ”—probably every English reader 
accepted that statement as an unquestionable 
fact. We are corrected, however, by the 
following remarks of our contemporary the 
Brahmo Public Opinion :—“No doubt the 
lower classes of the Hindus are terribly afraid 
of demons, but does that justify the conclusion 
that their religion is ‘demonolatry?? The 
learned professor is always original.” 


The JVonconformist says that in connection 
with “the forbidding reminiscences” of Prince 
Bismarck, just published by Dr. Busch, “there 
is something repulsive in testimony from such 
a source to the value of Evengelical religion. 
Without any wish to be uncharitable, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that a man whose whole policy 
is one of violent  self-assertion, and who 
believes only in physical force, can have the 
faintest notion of thedivine principles embodied 
in the doctrine of the Cross. When. we hear 
such a man tracing his whole success to his 
religious belief, it is impossible to resist an 
impression that there is something rotten either 
in his profession or in the religion he professes.” 


The elaborate judgment in the Agar-Ellis 
case, delivered by the Court of Appeal, may 
well make a thoughtful woman shrink from the 
risk of marrying a husband of a different com- 
munion from her own. The suitor may give 
an absolute, unconditional, and unqualified 
promise that the children of such a marriage 
shall be educated in accordance with the 
religious opinions of the mother; but after 
marriage, the promise is simply void in law. 


The father cannot be deprived of the right to 
educate his own children in accordance with 
his own views. If this is sound law, the wife, 
in the case of a mixed marriage, loses, asa 
matter of course, one of the privileges which 
she is likely to value most. 


Liverpool has a modest but most efficient 
organisation called the Liverpool Council of 
Education. It has two main objects—first, to 
get a large average of children to the primary 
schools in regular and punctual attendance ; 
and, secondly, to open up means by which 
scholars from these schools may receive higher 
education at superior institutions. In both of 
these chief undertakings it has been wonderfully 
successful. ‘The attendance prizes even ona 
reduced scale to which the Council have 
resorted for economy’s sake have far exceeded 
the means at their disposal, and the result on 
the numbers of children at school is immensely 
gratifying. Before the Liverpool School Board 
was constituted, only some 31,000. children 
were in attendance, and a large proportion of 
these very irregularly. When the Council of 
Education was established, in 1874, the number 
in attendance was only 39,133. It has since 
risen steadily, until this last October it was 
53.457, and the regularity and punctuality of 
the attendance have improved quite in equal 
proportion, Not less encouraging, and still 
more surprising, has been the result of the 
scholarships. Not only have the boys who 
have passed by this means to schools of a 
higher grade justified their promotion, but by 
the general testimony of those best able to judge, 
several of them promise to confer high distinc- 
tion on the superior schools to which they 
have been transferred. There is no visible 
limit either laterally or virtually to the good 
which such an organisation may do. 

Dean Stanley, in acknowledging an address 
drawn up by the ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, ex- 
plained at some length how, some eight or ten 
years ago, the President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference waited upon him, and in courteous 
terms asked that a monument might be ad- 
mitted into Westminster Abbey to the memory 
of Charles Wesley, ‘ the sweet psalmist of our 
English Israel,” and he had then said, “ And 
why not, John?” A monument to the memory 
of the two illustrious brothers was accordingly 
erected in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, close to a monument erected a century 
before to the memory of the poet Isaac Watts. 
Passing on to speak of the claims which the 
character and career of John Wesley had upon 
their reverence, and not on theirs only but on 
the whole of English Christendom, he admitted 
that in their claiming him as founder they en- 
joyed a peculiar privilege. ‘‘Among the various 
communions,” he said, ‘‘ which have from time 
to time broken off, or at least varied from the 
communion of the Church of England, the 
founder of the English Baptists is comparatively 
unknown ; the founder of the English Congre- 
gationalists—I say it without a shadow of dis- 
respect—is also comparatively unknown ; the 
founder of the English Unitarians is compara- 
tively obscure, and the founder of the Society 
of Friends, even George Fox, has been super- 
seded in celebrity by William Penn, and by 
other illustrious Friends who have arisen in 
that society. But it is in no disrespect to the 
great Society of Methodists, and to the many 
eminent and revered persons who sit around 
mes that I say no one has arisen in the Metho- 
dist Society equal to their founder, John 
Wesley.” Proceeding to consider in what 
particular John Wesley had attained his pre- 
eminence, he referred to him in the language 
of a modern English critic, who wrote: “ He 
had a genius for godliness,” and referring to 
his entreaties to his followers not to part from 
the mother Church, said there were possibly 
those in America who thought ‘the Methodist 
might possibly be one of the links between the 
mother Church of England and those who 
were more or less astray from it, but upon this 
and whether a unification was at all likely to 
take place, he would pronounce no opinion ; 
he knew that separations once made were very 
difficult to reconcile, 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 


THE SCOTTISH LIBERATION SOCIETY AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


THE annual conference of the friends of the 
Scottish Branch of the Liberation Society 
was held in Edinburgh—Mr. J. Dick 
Peddie presiding. The report of the Council 
referred to the organisation of local committees 
in connection with the Society in the most im- 
portant towns of Scotland, to the electoral action 
of the Association, and to the attitude of the 
Nonconformist and Established Churches to 
the question of Disestablishment. On_ the 
motion of the chairman, who replied to Prin- 
cipal Pirie’s attack on Voluntaryism, the report 
was adopted. “Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, M.P., 
who addressed the conference, deprecated any 
resolution by the Society which should pledge 
members to be disestablishers first and Liberals 
afterwards. Dr. Hutton, Paisley, afterwards 
took the opposite view, declaring that he could 
not vote for any candidates opposed to dis- 
establishment, and that if a Tory got in he was 
not responsible, but only those who by mis- 
management were ruining the Liberal party. 
Dr. Hutton andthe Rev. Mr. Croom also replied 
to recent utterances on disestablishment by 
Principal Tulloch. Resolutions expressive of 
satisfaction at the progréss of the cause and 
of determination to prosecute the enterprise 
were adopted, as also a proposal that the 
Council should prepare and publish practical 
suggestions indicating the legal measures to be 
adopted for the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of Scotland. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A NEW MOVEMENT. 
THE Christian Register reports a new moye- 
ment which it justly regards as a sign in the 
firmament, adding— we have long believed 
that the people were ripe and ready for such 
united action, and that only the ministers have 
been wanting in faith. Who knows but the 
time may come when good men of every name 
will join hands in doing the good things which 
they all want done?” The movement referred 
to is an Association of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians of Salem, Mass., and surrounding towns. 
Having met and discussed the question, ‘What 
have Universalists and Unitarians to say to 
other Christians, and what to all men, whether 
Christians or not?” they resolved to hold 
meetings every Sunday evening in one of the 
churches in Salem, and twice a month in each 
of the surrounding towns, in this way occupying 
each Universalist and Unitarian church once in 
a month. ‘Three speakers, representing both 
sects, are to be prepared to speak on a given 
subject at each meeting, and the fifteen ministers 
who constitute the union will be engaged to 
speak in one of the churches every Sunday 
night. ‘The first meeting of the kind was held 
in the First Church, Salem, on November roth, 
when the church proved entirely inadequate 
for the crowd which came. The popular re- 
sponse shows that the sympathy of the people 
is wholly with this novel attempt at fellowship, 
and with the effort to obtain a wider publica- 
tion of the truths held in common by the two 
denominations.._ 

WHAT DEAN STANLEY DID. 


Tue Fveeman’s American correspondent writes 
that attentions to Dean Stanley were the order 
of the day wherever he went. In somewhat 
apocryphal anecdotes he figured as “ my lord.” 
His red ribbon of the order of the Bath was 
the subject of lively discussion, and how so 
great a man could be so little was a problem 
which the reporters loved to deal with, although 
they failed to solve it. His sermons have been 
apparently planned on a widening scale; until 
on All Saints’ Day he actually managed to say a 
good woud forall the five brothers of Christendom 
—the Eastern, Roman, Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
and English Churches. He concluded very 
pleasantly that it was “impossible for us to 
dispense with any Church.” The Methodists 
gave the Dean a reception, in which he was 
honoured for putting up a monument tothe 
Wesleys; at Union Seminary he dwelt much. . 
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upon the great work of Dr. Edward Robinson, 
whose grave he afterwards visited; he dipped 
into science at Columbia College; he drove to 
the great fair now crowding the new Catholic 
cathedral on Fifth Avenue; then he appeared 
at the polling booths, and studied the pure and 
sweet methods of a New York election; and, in 
short, the Dean was equal to every occasion, 
and made himself seen and heard in all the 
strange latitudes of life and society in the 
country he had come to visit. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Report of the Conferences on the Terms of 
Religious Communion, held in Leicester and 
London. Judd and Co., Doctor’s Commons, 
London. ’ 

THE Report contains representative speeches 

delivered at the two conferences, and we can 

only wish that matter of such value had been 
presented in a better type. The committee 
who promote the movement are very desirous 
to obtain the names of as many as possible who 
are favourable to the cause pleaded in these 
addresses. The Report affords full information 
as to the nature of the movement. The com- 
mittee have issued a circular with a view to 
ascertain to what extent the principle of open 

Religious Communion commends itself to the 

sympathy and approval of the religious public. 

No one is committed, in joining the association, 

to any opinion, positive or negative, except only 

an acceptance of the principle that Religious 

Communion is not dependent on agreement in 

Theological, Critical, or Historical opinions. 

Those who approve are asked to send their 

names to the secretary, the Rev. Joseph Wood, 

Leicester; and where it is convenient, an annual 

subscription, however small in amount, will be 

gladly received. Copies of the Report may be 
obtained of the secretary. 


City Life: Seven Lectures. . By Henry Woods 
Perris. Norwich: “ Norfolk News” Office. 
London: Whitfield. Manchester: Johnson 
and Rawson. 

Mr. Perris has reprinted the lectures he re- 

cently delivered at the Octagon Chapel, on the 

subjects of Business, Politics, Society, Recrea- 
tion, Culture, Music, and the Drama. 
For freshness in style, grasp of thought, 
variety of illustration, and close application to 
the life of to-day, these lectures are far above 
the average. A single quotation will show 
what a solid wisdom also pervades them :— 
Most earnestly would I endeavour to guard any ardent 
young man or woman who hears me against the dissipa- 
tion of energy which follows surely in the wake of over- 
ambitious intellect. ‘‘Seekest thou great things for 
thyself? Seek them not,” is, after all, the key-note of 
the noblest lives. There is a golden mean between 
emptiness and sated appetite. It is natural that you 
should want, like the student in Faust— 
To know 
Whatever man may learn below, 
All that we contemplate on earth, 
And all that in the heaven hath birth ; 
To roam through learning’s wondrous maze, 
_ And comprehend all Nature’s ways— 

But it is impossible. Art is long, and time short. 

Knowledge is, indeed, at once food, shelter, and un- 

failing companionship to the mind that grasps the secret 

of well-balanced activity. But the wasted lives of many 
who might have been easily and nobly great had they 
not wanted the concentration which a high moral pur- 
pose gives, may warn some of us away from the banks 
of selfish policy and shoals of feverish egotism that lie 
in our life-course, and test our wills to the utmost. 
There is a natural limit to our powers, and they are 
~ happy who have found out where it lies. We know not 
how far it may be possible to retrieve blunders and 
disasters in the future, but we do know that the past 
itself is beyond re-call. A chastened spirit divines 
mysteries that are hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and grows in the shadiest spot and the poorest soil ; but 
to mere intellect, though it be clear and strong as that 

A ‘aaa the sublimest conquests are of necessity 

enied. 


What is the Bible? By J. T. Sunderland. 
New York: G. P. Putnams and Sons. 1878. 
Tuis is the only book we know which presents 
In a clear, brief, popular way such a scientific, 
rational, reverent, and tender study of a great 
subject—the Bible. No literature is so 
generally read, and there is none about which 
denser clouds of ignorance gather, than that 
contained in the Bible. A knowledge of texts, 
-Asolated and often mistranslated, is considered 


learning enough for the people. Here is a 


book which aims to give a comprehensive idea 
of the Bible as a whole—whence, how, and 
under what circumstances it came into its 
present form, and what relation it bears to the 
sacred books of the world. Its four chapters 
are admirable statements of condensed thought 
and research contained in expensive volumes 
of French, German, Dutch, and English Biblical 
works. Pointed quotations from great authori- 
ties preface each chapter, and extensive foot- 
notes add to the information of the text. As 
many readers of the Heva/d may never see the 
book, a statement of its main points may be 
the most useful notice we can give. 


Position.—The Bible is one of the six or 


eight sacred books of mankind. Like them it, 
too, has rolled out from the heart of nature. 
Like them it is quite natural in its creation, 
preservation, and translation, 


greater excellence is in its brighter light, its 
loftier sublimity, its more spiritual hope and 
trust. 


is set aside. 


Growth of Scripiures.—Long before a people 
have a literature there exist, in the national 
mind and heart, stories, legends about extraor- 


dinary persons and events, ballads, war songs, 
and hymns. 


added. A great man appears on the scene, 


whose personality profoundly impresses his 
contemporaries, whose influence starts new 


movements; his written or remembered words, 


his acts, his life, are treasured in the memory 
Here 


at first, then written accounts appear. 
are the materials of Bibles. 


How Bibles are formed.—A period of intellec- 


tual stagnation comes, the sources of original 
thought and creative genius are dried. 
Naturally at such a time the human mind 


turns to the hymns, stories, biographies, pro- 


phecies, prayers which use and time have made 
sacred. In the struggle for life which goes on 
among such things the fittest survive, the best 
are still repeated, sung, prayed. ‘They gradually 
are formed into a collection, history can’t tell 
exactly how or when, and thus the Canon is 
formed. 

Authority.—By and by use, the priest, time, 
and reverence, which is so little discriminating, 
clothe the collected books with an authority 
which soon becomes unquestioning and 
inflallible. 

Results—This view of infallibility blinds 
students to the faults of their Bible; and so 
casuistry is born, reading between the lines is 
necessary, twofold and manifold meanings are 
sought in the text. This infallible view can 
allow the Bible no rivals. /¢ is the only word 
of God; all others are shams and superstitions. 
New theories and ideas have a hard time of it. 
First they are held to be directly contrary to 
the Word of God; then, as they grow in 
influence, they are seen to be in harmony 
with revealed truth; at last, when popularly 
received, they are represented as the clear 
teachings of divine revelation, known and 
believed from the beginning. 


What is the Bible ?—It is a collection of 


Jewish literature, consisting of sixty-six miscel- 
laneous books; it is a wvavzed literature, con- 
sisting of history, mythical and real; poetry, 


lyric, dramatic, epic, didactic; collections of 


laws and proverbs ; expressions of faith, duty, 
and piety of great power and beauty. Old 
Testament literature covers a period of at least 
ten centuries ; that of the New Testament pos- 
sibly a century and a quarter. The authors 
represent most divergent states of mental 
ability, moral culture, and spiritual insight. 
The Bible is a representative collection of litera- 
ture of the most religious people of antiquity. 

Authorshif.—As a rule the books of the 
Bible, their headings notwithstanding, are 
anonymous. Many of the books are, in this 
respect, of a composite nature, several hands 
being apparent in them: «g., the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs; each one has several 
authors. Many are mere compilations: ¢§.. 


They all stand 
on the same level of humanity: the Bible’s 


In this fundamental position its inspira- 
tion is measured, and the claim of infallibility 


As civilisation advances, and 
writing becomes common, written accounts of 
religious rites, moralities, and worship, are 


the books of Kings, Chronicles, &c. The 


books of Job and Daniel are still riddles which 
the acutest criticism cannot unravel. ‘The 
original Gospel is lost; advanced criticism 
acknowledges four only of Paul’s epistles ;_ the 
Fathers themselves doubted several of the 
remaining epistles. Fourteen books are missing 
entirely from the Old Testament ; as many as 
sixty-eight from the New. 

Is the Bible infallible ?—Can such a collec- 
tion of books, as their origin and growth are 
here represented, be infallible? Were the 
Hebrew language, the copyists, the translators, 
infallible? Can books, with a clear and in- 
teresting story of evolution in religious ideas 
touching God, duty, and immortality, be the 
entire and infallible word of God? No: there 
is 

A Waser View.—The Bible is like a mine of 
gold, inestimably rich, but still a mine. Quartz 
and earth in no small measure are mixed with 
the gold as in all mines; but there is also the 
true gold of God, more precious than we have 
yet fully found out, mixed plentifully with the 
dross. The part of rational men is, not to call 
the earth and quartz gold; not to throw away 
all, and declare there is no gold; but delving 
earnestly and deeply into the mine, to cast 
away without hesitation the baser material, and 
to treasure with glad appreciation and thankful- 
ness the rich stores of what clearly is gold. 

These are only a few points, briefly retold 
sometimes in the author’s own words, of a very 
valuable popular book. Results of a wide and 
critical reading are clearly stated, though we 
miss what we did not expect to find in a 
popular book of this kind, an exposition 
of method. The reader who wishes to pursue 
the latter subject has the way mapped out for 
him in a useful and extensive list of books 
appended to the volume, many of them foreign 
works, but all translated into English, How 
different in orderly arrangement, easy flowing 
style, and spirited tone, are American books— 
of writers of even average ability—from the 
heavy, lumbering works of the British press. 
The book has been well received in America, 
and we doubt not, when the publisher and 
price are known, it will have a large and 
appreciative reading here. 

Pees 


WHAT TO TEACH OUR DAUGHTERS. 


TEaAcH them self-reliance. 

Teach them to make bread. 

Teach them to make a shirt. 

Teach them to foot up store bills. 

Teach them not to wear false hair. 

Teach them to wear thick, warm shoes. 

Teach them how to wash and iron clothes, 

Teach them how to make their own dresses. 

Teach them to cook a good meal of victuals. 

Teach them how to darn stockings and sew 
on buttons. 

Teach them every-day dry, hard, practical 
common sense. 

Teach them to say No, and mean it; or Yes, 
and stick to it. 

Teach them to wear calico dresses and do it 
like queens. 

Teach them that a good, rosy romp is worth 
fifty consumptives. 

Teach them to regard the morals and not 
the money of théir beaux. 

Teach them all the mysteries of the kitchen, 
the dining-room, and the parlour. 

Teach them not to have anything to do with 
intemperate and dissolute young men. 

Teach them that the further one lives beyond 
his income the nearer he gets to the poor- 
house. , 

Rely upon it that upon your teaching 
depends in a great measure the weal or woe of 
their after lives, 

Teach them that a good steady mechanic is 
worth a dozen loafers in broadcloth. 

Teach them the accomplishments, music, 
painting, drawing, if you have time and money 
to do it with, 

Teach them that God made them in His own 
image and no amount of tight lacing will 
improve the model—lvew York Scholars 
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BAY Buys 
DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


WHERE did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 

Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose ? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 

God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those arms and hands? 

Love made itself into bonds and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 

How did they all just come to be you? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. _ 


Ohe Anitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but tts name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


reveal its beauty and its power. 
WituiaM ELLtery CHANNING. 


THEOLOGIANS AND THEIR 
BESETTING SIN. 

TuHat the zeal of the Theologian has many 
times blinded him to considerations of simple 
morality, especially in the matter of truthful- 
ness, has often enough been remarked, and 
history abounds with examples. But it is some- 
thing to have a Bishop laying emphasis on the 
sad fact, as did the Bishop of Oxford the other 
day in replying to an address of three hundred 
former students of Cuddesdon—an address 
repudiating the imputation of disloyalty and 
unfaithfulness to the Church of England. His 
Lordship is reported to have said: “It would 
be an impertinence on my part if I were to 
assure you that I believe your word. English 
gentlemen are not accustomed to exchange 
such assurance, but it is the unhappy property 
of theological disputants [ ? disputations] to 
make men forgetful of the conditions which, in 
other relations of life, Christian gentlemen are 
wont to observe.” . After such remarks it is 
agreeable to know that in the present case the 
Bishop did find the language of the students 
believable, and was able to add that “these 
imputations on the teaching of the college 
proceed from persons who have had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing what it is.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that a religious 
teacher and Church authority, possessed of so 
great influence and under such deep responsi- 
bility as a Bishop of the Church, will not permit 
words like the above to pass from his mouth 
and to meet the public ear without showing a 
serious resolution to deal with the evil to which 
he has so pointedly referred. It is not one to 
be trifled with. It was all very well for a 
downcast and poetical spirit to have said in its 
haste that a// men are liars. But for a Bishop 
to say in his deliberation that those who con- 
tend for the truth once delivered to the Saints 
are more especially liars, must “give us pause” 
and might strike us dumb. We shall, however, 
take courage to ask: Why is it, Bishop, that 
Theologians are not as finely honourable as 
other gentlemen are? It has been said that 
slaves are notoriously given to falsehood ; and 


we know that children tell fibs to escape the 
rod. Some have thought that in commerce 
men lapse into frauds through hasting tg be rich, 
or inthe very struggle for existence. Cynics have 
told us that the women are given to prevaricate 
because of their weakness. It cannot be that 
the defenders of the faith are either under 
bondage or a fear of penalties ; that they seek 
worldly advancement or find themselves pressed 
in a struggle against rivals or adversaries ; and 
none would charge them with the failings of 
effeminacy. But the melancholy fact is that, 
by their propensity to avoid the truth, they get 
mixed up with examples of that kind. And 
the least the Bishop can now do is to rescue 
them from so undignified an association by 
showing wherein the difference consists, and 
what it really is that moves the Theological 
tongue to utter the thing that is not. 


REACTION IN INDIA. 


REACTION is the order of the day. We mean 
reaction in the Conservative direction, <A 
reaction the other way will come surely enough. 
Meanwhile it is significant to read in the /ndian 
Mirror of a return of Young India, recently so 
enamoured by everything European, to the 
tastes and ways of its own country. This is 
visible, says the AZzrror, in all departments of 
life and speculation :—Take for instance medi- 
cine. Among the educated classes there is a 
great demand for Kabirajes and Kabiraji 
medicine at the present moment. Ten years 
ago nothing but European medical treatment 
was in fashion, and the very name of a Sahib 
Doctor inspired confidence. The poor Kabiraj 
was almost dead and gone. But his trade is 
thriving again. Among the enlightened leaders 
of native society how many there are who have 
lost their faith in the European system of medi- 
cine which they once idolized, and have taken 
to the precious legacy of Charak as their only 
hope in cases where all other remedies fail. 
Turning to the general mode of living which 
now obtains among our educated elders, we 
find the same reactionary tendencies. The 
practice of.daily anointing the head and body 
with fragrant oil extracted from flowers, which 
had almost gone out of fashion, is again finding 
favour among the higher classes, and though 
soap is occasionally used for cleansing purposes, 
oil is deemed indispensable for cooling the 
system. There was a time when a decided 
preference was shown for flannel shirts and 
tight trousers, but the old dhufi is winning 
back Anglicised renegades. Beef-eating pro- 
pensities, so largely developed in Young Bengal 
and so irresistibly strong for a number of years, 
are gradually losing their force, and once more 
there is a cry for the simple vegetable dishes 
of our forefathers. Enlightened natives have 
been taught to use chairs, it is true, and have 
shown a love for drawing-room furniture. But 
they are already turning the tide of their affec- 
tion to the old carpet spread over the 
baitakkhana floor. In religion, as in social 
life, we,see the same re-awakening of national 
feelings. | Everything that had the smell of 
Hinduism was at one time most repulsive to 
the English educated native, and he could not 
even bear the touch of a Hindu book ora 
Hindu institution. But now we find even 
amongst the most advanced men a sincere 
desire to cull great truths from oriental books, 
and conform to such Hindu usages as are pure. 
The Jnxdian Mirror sees in this unexpected 
return to nationality, after extreme denationa- 
lisation, the inevitable action of a natural law. 
The native mind was too far strained by high 
pressure reform, and hence the rebound. 


AFFIRMATIONS OF UNITARIANISM.* 
REV, T. W. FRECKELTON. 


THESE are, in brief, our great affirmations :— 
Gop in the universe: The soul in man: The 
possibility, and actuality, of intercourse be- 
tween these two: The existence of a 
Moral Righteousness in the order of the uni- 
verse: The Supremacy of Conscience as the 
law of the individual life of man, and the possi- 
bility of Immortality, justified into a bright and 
beckoning hope, and, at length, into a full 
assurance of faith in holy souls, who in the 
ripeness of experience and discipline have risen 
into perfect trust in Gop. I am not about 
to attempt now to prove the truth of all or any 
of these affirmations; what I shall do will be 
only to touch them with illustrative light, and 
to point out how they all arise out of Nature 
and Human Nature; seeking there their proofs 
and sanctions ; and, that, assuming them, they 
are sufficient, not only for all the practical 
purposes of Religion, but for all its highest 
hopes, aspirations and consolations. I think, 
also, it is not difficult to show that they have a 
somewhat close logical connection with each 
other, and follow naturally in the order of 
thought. 

The Affirmation of Gop is founded upon the 
necessary suggestiveness of the mysteries of the 
Universe, unfolded by the wonderful beauty, 
order, and manifold utilities of nature ; which, 
the more they are understood, seem to us the 
more to reveal a Supreme Power, an underlying 
life, a universal authority and law, which in our 
poor speech can only be translated into terms 
of personality, mind, and will, as expressive of 
the motor-force of all things. And this sugges- 
tiveness is more than confirmed by the native 
instincts of the mind, which, cultured up to a 
certain point of self-consciousness, and rein- 
forced by the reflective faculties, naturally seek 
some ground of causation, and find themselves 
unable to rest except in a conception of funda- 
mental unity and permanence as the ground of 
all variety and change. But it does not follow 
that this affirmation of Gop shall seek for itself 
severe and logically defined forms. The very 
conception of Gop is one which perpetually 
escapes definition. No attempt to express it 
in terms of logic, however subtle, can be trusted 
for a moment to enclose all that Gop is, and 
shut out everything that He is not. Even our 
thought fails in trying to bound Him. Dr. 
MartTINEAU has truly and wisely said, that 
“to think that Gop is only what we can think 
Him to be, is little short of blasphemy ;” and . 
they neither understand us, nor quite realize 
what belief in Gop means, who lay down a 
series of defining terms, such as “ Personal,” 
“ Almighty,”  Omnipresent,” ‘ Omniscient,” 
and the like, and, because we cannot accept 
them in their sense, charge us with not believing 
in Gop at all. To the best and holiest minds, 
the Supreme Power and Father of us all is felt 
rather as “a perpetual presence which cannot 
be put by,”—making the beauty, the sacred- 
ness, the sweetness, the joy of life,—than 
realized by the intellect, as something that can 
be bounded by thought, and expressed in 
creeds. 

The Affirmation of Soul in Man seems to be 
a natural deduction from the history of the 
development and growth of the human race in 
the world. Without aiming at scientific pre- 
cision, nothing can be more certain than that 
man is differentiated from all the forms of life 
we know by qualities that express differences of 
kind, much more than of mere degree, and 
which must have some ground of cause in 
human nature itself. But what we mean by 
Soul is more particularly a deduction from self- 
consciousness, which postulates a living will, 
and an inward creative power, which persist in 
being self-conscious, and in maintaining the_ 
sense of personal identity, through all the 
changes of growth and development, and all 
the mutations of life, which do not, like sleep 
and insanity, temporarily cloud the personality. 
Upon no other hypothesis than that involved 
in some idea of Soul, can man be at all unde 
stood ; he is a riddle to himself ; a mystery 
others; an incongruity in nature; the : 
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deceptive and delusive of all phenomena. But 
it is one thing thus unwaveringly to affirm the 
reality of Soul in man, and another to labour 
after mechanical definitions, and all inclusive 
descriptions of what Soul may be; landing one- 
self, at length, in the absurdity of defining sim- 
ply by negations, and refining away the con- 
ception until nothing at all is left that the mind 
an grasp. It is none the less real because left 
undefined. A man does not cease to say, “I 
am,” ‘J will,” because he is unable to solve 
the mystery of existence, or to understand 
the marvel of the soul at once dependent and 
creative. 
The possibility of intercourse between the 
Soul and Gop seems to be a natural conse- 
quence of the existence of these two, and the 
fact that the Soul realises Gop only upon the 
lines of its own inward activities; within the 
measures of its own thoughts; and by virtue of 
recognised analogies between the action of its 
own root-power of being and activity, and those 
which seem to reveal themselves in the powers 
of nature and the order of the universe. If the 
Soul is in these respects made in the image of 
Gop, however faintiy, and is also the offspring 
-of Gop, how shall the child not recognise its 
parent, and the father not hold communion 
with his child? The actuality of this inter- 
course is a matter of experience, but not 
entirely so; for if Gop be taken to be the 
innermost and all-penetrating life of things, 
then non-contact and non-communication is a 
selfcontradictory hypothesis; but here experi- 
ence is the clearest and the safest test. If in 
all ages and lands; in all churches and 
creeds; the truest, saintliest, most self 
sacrificing, and heroic men and women have 
believed, upon the testimony of their own 
experience, that the pure in heart see their 
Gop, and that to all seeking and striving souls 
Gop isa presence nigh at hand and not afar 
off; and that they who rise superior to selfish 
passion and ignoble desire may hoid com- 
munion with him face to face—who am I that 
I should say this is not so? nay! rather I add 
by experience to theirs and say, “this Gop is 
our Gop also;” “I called upon the Lorp and 
he heard me, and delivered me from all my 
fears; they looked unto him and were lightened, 
and their faces were not ashamed.” In this 
matter we hold, moreover, that it is better to 
rest upon experience than to formulate theo- 
logical, or to insist upon historical conditions 
of acceptance and communion with Gop. In 
this matter each soul stands alone. If it is 
conscious of such communion, a stranger may 
not intermeddle with its joy; if not, and it be 
yet a living soul, it alone knows its own bitter- 
ness of loneliness, and is not to be helped by 
the officious nostrums of a meddling theology 
which reduces by its mechanism the highest 
mysteries of the religious life to the level of 
the poorest common-place things. 
Upon similar grounds, we affirm the supre- 
macy of the human conscience in all matters 
-of faith and duty; which follows necessarily, 
from the facts of possible intercourse between 
man and God, and the disciplinary nature of 
life. The first of these transcends all con- 
ceivable outward authorities and makes them 
impertinent; the second affords a sphere for 
the discipline of each soul by itself, the strength 
and guidance of which come from its personal 
contact with God; so that to each mind the 
divine light shines; the divine voice speaks; 
and each soul, alike in its seeking, “its striving, 
and its trusting, is, as to the best and highest 
things, led by no less a hand than the hand of 
Gop. 
Of our affirmation of Immortality, I only 
say now that, if these other things be true, they 
edicate immortality by the very extent and 
intensity of their truth. Without this, we could 
not but ask ‘ Wherefore is it?” and say, even 
to Gop, “Why hast Thou made all men in 
vain?” Life would be but a prelude, leading 
_ to no drama of grand perfection; a porch, 
beautifiul indeed, and inviting, but leading to 
no temple, but to a dreary tomb only, filled 
with the dust of death, the hopelessness of 
annihilation, the rayless darkness of oblivion. 
As to the form that this Immortality may take, 


we are without knowledge; and can only 
follow the suggestions of analogy and the pro- 
jected lines of continuity. Indeed, as to the 
fact itself, one may, for oneself, believe with a 
most unhesitating faith, but one would hesitate 
to dogmatise; but this much may be said, there 
is nothing in the nature of things even to sug- 
gest its impossibility; and all things considered, 
there is surely more than enough to lift it to a 
very high degree of probability. I think 
that, assuming its truth, it is natural to ex- 
pect that truth to be most certain and self- 
evident to those people who have most experi- 
ence of the sublime heights and the intense 
concentration which the spiritual life reaches 
even here, in the souls that are most pure and 
true, and noble, in the lives that are most full 
of righteousness, and most capable of heroic 
self-surrender. 


RELIGION IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES.* 

THERE has been of late years a gradual change 
of opinion as to the proper scope and aim of 
religious work amongst the people. The Trini- 
tarian Churches, though often engaging in works 
of benevolence have, until recently, kept closely 
to the belief that their proper mission was that of 
“saving souls.” They represented the present 
life as a dreary pilgrimage, and religious exercises 
and impressions as the price to be paid for admis- 
sion to a better country. Their missionaries, on 
entering the homes of the poor, read a passage of 
holy writ, or repeated a prayer, as if this were a 
panacea for every ill. Religion was thus presented 
to the people not as Gop’s best gift, but as a 
needful medicine for their soul’s health. And the 
form and manner in which its message came made 
it almost appear as if man were made for religion, 
and not religion for man. 

Our liberal churches have at least theoretically 
taken a more enlightened view of this matter. 
They have recognised that religion affects 
humanity in all its relations, and applies to time 
as well as to eternity. They have also remem- 
bered that the letter is not the spirit, and that the 
Bible and the creeds do not constitute religion. 
In consequence they have sought in their Christian 
work, to bring Christianity to bear as a pervading 
influence, or spiritual power, and not as a fixed 
system to be accepted or rejected at will. Their 
missionary enterprises have been designed to 
elevate the lower levels of society, rather than to 
pluck here and there a brand from the everlasting 
burning. And our ministers to the poor have 
been encouraged to engage in every form of 
activity that was clearly of a kind to advance the 
Kingdom of God. r 

As a further step in this direction, we have 
begun to acknowledge that religion must be allied 
with other influences in order to uplift society and 
inspire it with ideal hopes and aims. She must 
once more avail herself of the help of science, art, 
and philosophy, and even allow these at times to 
occupy the place where theology has lately reigned 
supreme. And in the present state of society 
those who bring her message of peace to. the 
troubled multitudes around us, should be animated 
by the breath of a true patriotic feeling. This 
will act as a safeguard against a sectarian spirit, 
while in no way involving the severance of those 
ties which should bind together GoD’s great 
family on earth. And what is this union of 
religion and patriotism but the ‘blending together 
of the love of Gop and man? It is this combined 
influence that has worked so powerfully in the 
breasts of all the truest friends of humanity. This 
moved the heart of Christ when he wept over 
Jerusalem, bewailing the wrongs he could not 
redress, and the coming doom which he was 
powerless to prevent. In this respect our free 
Christianity contrasts favourably with some other 
manifestations of the religious life. The Ultra- 
montane and the mystic, for example, have no 
Fatherland. The one finds the converging point 
for his allegiance in the halls of the Vatican, the 
other, if consistent, allows no claims of nationality 
to break his immediate communion with GOD. 
We, on the contrary, in our religious efforts, have 


* This article is the substance of a speech delivered by the 
Rey. A. Chalmers at the annual meeting of the Church of the 
Messiah Mission, Birmingham, and forwarded to us by request, 


generally sought to make religion and patriotism 
go handin hand. And this is especially needful 
at such a time as this when England is cast into 
sore trouble in her outward circumstances, as well 
as in her inner life. 

Having now indicated in what directions the 
scope of our religious undertakings may be 
widened, and how Christian zeal may be streng- 
thened by the love of country and of human 
progress, the question yet remains whether 
religion, with all these aids, can heal the social 
and spiritual maladies of the time? Can it infuse 
fresh hope or comfort, or a sense of higher aims 
and duties into those sunk in the slough of a 
practical or theoretical materialism? Can it 
act as a solvent on English secularism, or 
charm away the latent Communism of Belleville? 
Can it restrain the Nihilism of Russia, or counter- 
act the Socialistic tendencies at work in Germany 
and America? These questions naturally suggest 
the inquiry to what extent false social conditions 
and corrupt forms of religion have given rise to 
these various movements. As far as concerns 
Continental countries, we have here simply the 
natural result of the repression of free speech, a 
free press, and free religious feeling. Misgovern- 
ment, oppression, or neglect, joined to the evil 
legacy of wrongs and falsehoods handed down 
from the past, will produce in any country a lava- 
flood of evil passions, such as threatened to lay 
Paris in ruins some eight years ago. And the 
active or passive opposition to religion which 
characterises all these movements is found, on 
close inspection, to be for the most part a hatred 
of Christianity as part of an oppressive aristo- 
cratic system. Religion stands over against them 
embodied, for the most part, in hostile ecclesiastical 
organisations, displaying little of the spirit of 
Him who was the friend of publicans and sinners. 
And consequently the cry has been raised that 
Christianity must be cleared away, not only as 
useless in itself, but as the foundation of a social 
fabric which is fated to destruction. There is no 
higher world than this, say a legion of writers and 
demagogues. There is no Kingdom of God either 
here or above, no power save a blind chance or 
an, inflexible necessity, no spirit within us save 
what has been developed from matter, and no 
ideal hopes save those composed of the stuff that 
dreams are made of. 

In that country where such assertions were 
most frequently and vehemently made a few years 
ago, there is now a cry for the revival of religion. 
And we most firmly believe that, could the 
material condition of the peoples of Europe be 
improved, and freer institutions and juster laws be 
secured, religion would again find a response in 
the breasts of thousands who seem for the present 
to have forgotten that they are of Christian blood. 
And, at all events, it would be more becoming the 
dignity of the German Government to try the 
efficacy of such a remedy, than to allow Bismarck 
to draw a cordon round Berlin, and try to stamp 
out Socialism like the cattle plague. Statesmen 
are too‘apt to forget that the want of moral eleva- 
tion and spiritual vitality cannot be atoned for by 
external order, or even by material prosperity, 
and that no progress in literature or the arts, and 
far less the glare and glitter of a superficial 
civilisation can supply the place of these higher 
elements of a people’s life. And it is also too 
frequently forgotten that revolutions do not change 
the characters of men, and that the re-arrange- 
ment of society will not always promote their 
higher welfare. All efforts for the elevation of 
humanity, in order to be successful, must be 
carried so as to ensure reform within as well as 
without. External reforms may accomplish 
much, but only the power of pure religion can 
prevent self love degenerating into selfishness, 
and raise men to the height of self-control, or 
secure them the unchanging happiness of the 
peace of God. 


ae Ce ae 

A witty prelate was asked if he did not think 
that such a one followed his conscience. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said his Grace, “I think he follows it as a man 
does a horse in a gig; he drives it first!” 

Man’s trust in the order of the universe is 
never more grandly proved than when he 
goes forth from some poor house, where the 
children have scanty bread, and carries the 
precious grain and scatters it on the ground.— 
P. H. Hamerton. 
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Esaiah Eadon, of Middlesborough. 


THE Middlesborough News contains an obituary 
notice, by Mr. C. Bell, of the late Isaiah 
Eadon, a member of the Middlesborough 
Unitarian Church—a working man who had 
devoted himself zealously to the re-establish- 
ment and reorganisation of that church. He 
died on Friday, the 22nd November. In the 
course of his warm-hearted z” memoriam Mr. 
Bell says: Isaiah Eadon was one of the many 
sons of toil—a firm believer in the dignity of 
labour. He believed that 
It was no curse which said to man 
Labour thy lot shall be, 
And with the sweat upon thy brow 
Thy hand shall nourish thee. 

With but scanty means and a slender educa- 
tion to begin with, he became not only a highly 
educated working man, but a genuine, sterling, 
energetic advocate of education for others, 
believing that education was the birthright of 
all, and that it was not 

Foolish to imagine that it could be free as air, 

’ Common as the glorious sunshine to the child of 
want and care. 

I have said that he was highly educated, and 
he was ; not, however, in what are called the 
refinements of education; but in the cultivation 
of an originally vigorous intellect ; in being a 
skilled and scientific workman ; in the posses- 
sion of large stores of information upon the 
main topics of the age; in an acquaintance 
with political economy, moral philosophy, 
scientific researches, and true Christian ethics, 
there were few his equals, even in the ranks of 
those who have possessed the best opportunities 
for mental culture. As a proof of the appre- 
ciation which his fellow-townsmen and fellow- 
workmen had of his mental qualities and his 
efforts in the cause of education, it may be 
mentioned that when the first School Board 
for Middlesborough was elected, he was one of 
its first members, and the name of Isaiah 
Eadon held an honouracle position on the 
poll. It was not his lot to reach the allotted 
span of human life, for only 46 summers passed 
over his head; but, in the beautiful language 
of Festus— ‘ 

Life is more than the quick round of blood ; 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart: 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs, he os¢ lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

On this principle Isaiah Eadon lived a longer 
life than the many drones of society, though 
they die at double his age. This working man 
was well known as an ardent political reformer; 
he had a firm belief in the maxim of Bentham, 
“The greatest good for the greatest number,” 
and he laboured hard to send the men to 
Parliament who would strive for the realisation 
of this ideal. He was a staunch Liberal or 
Radical in politics. He was a moral and social 
reformer, a promoter of peace, purity, and 
progress. Asa friend his feelings were warm 
and ardent; as a husband and father he was 
firm, but faithful. Asa citizen he discharged 
his duties zealously and truly. Finally, he was 
a religious reformer; he hated priestcraft as 
determinedly as he hated kingcraft and state- 
craft. He thought he saw much in theology 
that wanted reforming, remodelling, and adapt- 
ing to the wants of the age, and he worked for 
this end. He thought he detected much 
superstition and ignorance, handed down from 
dark ages, and he did not spare them. But he 
was not a mere Iconoclast—he had strong 
religious sympathies, he felt and believed that 
the religious element was an instinct of our 
being. He had a supreme reverence for a wise 
and intelligent power as the governor of the 
Universe. 

Above the pulpit in the old West-street 
Chapel, from which he many times _ both 
preached and lectured, was a motto which 
embodied his religious creed—‘“God our 
Father, Christ our Saviour, Heaven our Home.” 
He looked upon God as the Great and Good 
Father, and upon man as a brother. He 
regarded Christ as the Teacher, the Exemplar, 
the Redeemer of his race ; who, by his life and 
teachings, taught the grandest of truths, and 


by his sublime sacrifice sealed them with his 
blood. He was no bigot. 
He worshipped God with inward zeal, 
And served him in each deed, 
He would not curse another’s faith, 
Nor have one martyr bleed. 
Justice and Mercy formed his code ; 
He put his trust in Heaven; 
His prayer was—‘‘ If the heart mean well 
May all else be forgiven.” 
“To love God, to love man, to be good, to do 
good ; to think God’s thought which is Truth ; 
to feel God’s feeling which is Love—and to 
will God’s will, which is the Eternal Right,” 
was to his mind the very essence of religion. 
He had a firm belief that when this mortal 
race was run there was another and nobler 
sphere of action for those God-like powers of 
reason, conscience and affection with which 
we are endowed. Such was Isaiah Eadon. A 
true man; an earnest worker; a lover of truth; 
a friend of humanity, and an ardent reformer. 
He was human, and, like all of us, would 
doubtless have his weaknesses and failings, his 
foibles and follies; but to those acquainted with 
these, we say it is the part of charity to 


Be to his faults a little blind, 
But to his virtues ever kind. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE EMPEROR’S ERROR. 
A HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 
I. 

In the year 1807, there dwelt in an Italian 
village, one Mardochée Blum, with his wife, 
Rebecca, and his son, David. As in other 
Jewish families, the head attended to business, 
the son studied the Holy Writings, and the 
mother managed the household. Mardochée 
Blum was not remarkably rich, but he turned 
his capital to the utmost account by his industry 
and activity, and enjoyed snch credit that he 
could warrantably undertake heavy enterprises, 
which he brought to a successful issue Like 
his business rivals, he bought, sold and lent on 
real estate and solid securities, and did a little 
in bill discounting. Fair in trading, pleasant 
and kindly, he was generally liked and respected, 
or, at least, as much so as an Israelite could 
be in those days and in Alsatia, for a popular 
prejudice that all Jews were usurers was then 
of too old a growth to be easily uprooted. 

David Blum was tall and handsome at his 
twentieth year, calm and thoughtful, but his 
cold and timid aspect concealed pure thoughts 
and noble feelings. He had not only studied 
the Rabbinical literature, but had also read a 
little in German and French history in musty 
chip-books left over from the sale of an emigré 
noble’s library. He was therefore regarded as 
the bookworm of the place, and all the 
marriageable maidens envied his betrothed, 
Sarah, who was to bring him a substantial 
dower. 

The Blum family happily and contentedly 
were awaiting the wedding day, when all their 
joy was dissipated at the promulgation of an 
Imperial decree. This edict, an ineffaceable 
stain on Napoleon’s reign for its intolerence, 
injustice, and disregard of the rights of man, 
ordered that from the 17th March, 1808, any 
French Jew on whom the lot of the conscription 
fell would have to serve as a soldier without the 
option of finding a substitute. Amongst further 
Draconian regulations, it was proclaimed that 
no Jew could obtain payment of any note, 
letter of change, promise. of bond of another 
Frenchman unless there was proof that the 
holder had paid its full amount for it. Natu- 
rally, such a rule upset business in Alsatia, 
where trade, and mainly the financial portion, 
was carried on by the proscribed nation. But 
no victims were so hardly used as the Blums. 
The fatal lot of the draft fell on David. He 
was obliged to leave home with his mother’s 
scalding tears on his cheek at the farewell kiss; 
the father of his betrothed, pressed to obtain 
money even at the cost of his heart, tremblingly 
told him that he must not expect Sarah to wait 
for the soldier’s dubious return, and, indeed, 
he would soon hear of her union to another. 

He had hardly joined his regiment before he 
received racking news; profitting by the decree, 
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| and distroyedmy beloved parents.”—Trans| 
the debtors of Mardochée Blum had refused to | from the French for the Jewish World, 


pay him unless he proved he had paid over the 
full amount of the notes he had discounted, 
and as this was totally impossible, he was ruined 
from heel to crownin one day. But, still more 
dreadful, his credit was gone. ‘Those to whom. 
he owed money and were not of his race, 
claimed their scores, and, as he could not have 
met them even if he had not been bewildered, 
and as he could show no books from the secresy 
which he’ felt bound to keep concerning his 
transactions with brethren abroad and at home, 
he was adjudicated a fraudulent bankrupt and 
sent to prison for two years. No one knew 
how deeply he suffered, for he made no moan, 
but his hair bleached, his eyes lost their light, 
and his profound distress betokened his speedy 
doom a week before he was found dead on the 
dungeon’s foetid straw. Rebecca had borne all 
with religious resignation up to this, suppressing 
her tears when she paid him a visit, but over 
his body she burst into cries of desperation, 
threats and fits of rage which presaged the 
overturning of her wits. She was not long shut 
up in an asylum ere she was called to her 
husband’s home on high. 

The words of man cannot paint Dayid’s 
stupefaction at this fatal intelligence. He was 
in Spain then, ironbound by military service. 
His legitimate grief was allowed no free course. 
He would have lightly tossed aside his life to 
have defended his father and comforted his. 
mother, but the regulations chained him to the 
colours, and he had not the poor consolation 
of piling a stone of memory on their graves. 
He exhaled his bitternessin hateful denunciation 
of the Emperor (and who knows but what they 
swelled a chorus of the sufferers which was not 
unheard of heaven?) and his eyes were aflame 
with the fury escaping from the craters of his: 
broken heart. But he soon became dead 
to the life around him. He served exactly but 
mechanically; he marched equally heedless in: 
battle as on parade. The cruel blight had 
swept away the leaves and the blossoms and 
the trunk remained impervious to the blast and 
the woodpecker Care. 

One day when General Guilleminot was in- 
specting his division, he noticed the young 
soldier of lethargic air, and asked who he was. 
of an officer, who answered, “One of those 
borderland Jews, not much of a soldier, leaden- 
livered and scant of pluck.” Then did David’s: 
cheek flush with unwonted red, his hand flew 
tohis sword, but the flush of animation vanished, 
and the orphan’s pale face resumed its daily 
quietude. Ever after nothing in life ruffled 
his sleep. 

Four years after he was in Russia, amidst the 
ruins of the Kremlin and in the furnace of 
Moscow, “fanned by the patriots of the land 
and their God,” 

Before the blazing war 
Of yon flames that shed afar 
Their glorious light—thy star 
Hath declined! 
Napoleon may have paled, but the thousand! 
dangers did not daunt the Alsatian soldier. 

A day or two afterwards, the 24th of October, 
1812, on the banks of the Lougas River, Kutu- 
soffs pursuing forces so threatened an inter- 
ception of the French line of retreat that 
General Guilleminot, who was in command, 
ordered a hundred grenadiers as a forlorn hope- 
into a wayside church to hold it at all hazards. 


David was among the remains of two companies. 


which volunteered. ‘They loopholed the church 
and so stoutly defended it that their five vollies 
repulsed the foe and gave their commander 
time to rally and defeat the Russians, though 
but 18,000 to 50,000, : ee 
After this brilliant action, the General called 
the survivors before him to whom the success. 
was owing. David was singled out as the most 
intrepid. ‘Iam David Blum,” said he, “the 
Jew from Alsace who was pointed out to you 
once in Spain as ‘leaden-liver 
pluck!’” . . 
“Vouare a brave man and shall be an officer.” 
“Thank you general, but no grade for me, 
I fought to save my comrades from the Cos- 
sacks, but I would not wag my little finge 
save your Emperor who has ruined, disgre 
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MINISTERIAL CLOWN. 


The qualities required to constitute a good 
minister and a successful clown, are so different 
that they are rarely found ina single individual. 
We have heard of a man who could preach on 
Sunday and dance negro jigs between meetings, 
to illustrate stories that he told in private, but 
such instances are so rare that persons possessed 
-of such a combination of talent are quite pheno- 
‘menal, and should be regarded with correspond- 
ing interest. As ministers generally are not 
well adapted to act the part of clown outside of 
the pulpit, it is not advisable for them to 
undertake it when in the pulpit, by relating 
stale jokes and silly stories, accompanied with 
such turns and quips as are bids for the 
applause of the ignorant. A quaint remark or 
.a telling illustration may sometimes cause a 
smile or tear, but the earnest man who confines 
himself to preaching the word of God, will not 
be a success as a ministerial clown. The wonder- 
loving multitude turn from him to find some- 
thing more sensational than he can furnish in 
the home of prayer. The Christian man who 
devotes himself to sensationalism, will be likely 
to find at last that he has made a great mistake. 
Dignity and character are worth something. 
An Elijah alone on Mount Horeb has more 
power than Jezebel with all her truckling hordes 
-of false prophets and deceivers; and so the man 
of God who is strong in integrity and upright- 
ness, in sobriety and divine power, has some- 
thing which the mere sensationalist may seek in 
vain to obtain. Christ’s ambassadors are 
neither apes nor actors. They deal with mighty 
‘themes; they have to do with eternal interests. 
Silent as those giant forces of nature, the warmth, 
the sunshine and rain, by which in a brief space 
the world around us is transfigured, so Christ 
and his followers laboured in quiet and sowed 
ithe seed which fills the world with precious 
fruit. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 
SWINTON: FAREWELL TEA PARTY. 


PRESENTATION TO THE REV. WM. HARRISON, 
‘ON Monday evening week a farewell tea party took 
place, at which there was a large attendance. This 
‘was followed by a meeting at which a presentation 
‘was made to the Rey. Wm. Harrison, who is leaving 
Swinton for Glossop. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
ERMON. 

Mr. JAMES LONGWORTH, secretary to the presenta- 
tion fund, read letters expressing regret that they would 
be prevented from attending the meeting from the Rev. 
J. Harwood, the Rev. H. F. Walker (Congregational 
minister), and Mr. Henry Lee, Morefield. 

The CHAIRMAN then said they were all sorry to lose 
Mr. Harrison, but they wished him success. (Applause.) 
It was over ten years since he came there as a stranger, 
and he left them as a friend—he hoped as a life-long 
friend. All his work and aim had been to benefit them 
in a pecuniary and spiritual way. When he came they 
had a debt of many years standing. Through his work 
it was soon cleared off; a new organ replaced for the 
old one, and the chapel was beautified, and he left it in 
an excellent condition for his successor. (Applause.) 
He left a compact congregation, a committee working 
well together, and a well-attended Sunday school. He 
had passed the best years of his life with them, and his 
memory would remain so long as feeling and memory 
lasted. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jas. LONGWoRTH said since Mr. Harrison came 
ito Swinton a great many changes had taken place. 
Those who were boys and girls had grown into men 
and women, and those who were young men and young 
women are now verging on to middle life,-and alas, 
most of those who were old he has seen quietly put to 
rest in the little graveyard at the front. Many who 
were teachers and scholars in the Sunday school when 
he came had been joined together at his hands, and had 
now little families springing up around them. With 
such associations as those binding them together it 
would not have been natural if they had allowed Mr. 
Harrison to go from their midst without at least meeting 
together to say ‘‘good-bye, and thank you for the many 
happy hours we have spent in your company.” 
Addressing Mr. Harrison, he said: And now, sir, as 
the humble representative of this congregation, who 
wish to impress upon you their great sense of your 
‘Services rendered to this place, and also their recogni- 
tion of your many virtues, I ask you to accept this 
beantifal timepiece and ornaments as a token of their 
-esteem and affection. (Applause.) 

The clock and ornaments were supplied by Mr. Peter 
Holland, of Swinton, {the price being £20. A silver 

late on the timepiece bore the following inscription:— 
“** Presented to the Rev. William Harrison by the con- 
-gregation of the Swinton Unitarian Free Church asa 
mark of their respect, and in acknowledgement of his 
faithful services as minister and friend for upwards of 
st ges November 25th, 1878.” 
_ Mr, Grorce Dawson then proposed: ‘‘ That the 


members of this church, in taking leave of the Rev. 
W. Harrison, desire to acknowledge that during his 
ministry often years and a half, his exertions to promote 
the interests of the congregation have been unceasing, 
That they hereby thank him for his successful efforts 
to pay off debts, to carry out various improvements, to 
make the services of their church attractive and edifying, 
and to promote the cause of Unitarian Christianity in 
Swinton. They assure him that they have a high 
regard for his character as a preacher, a pastor, anda 
gentleman; that long after his removal his loss will be 
lamented by those who have had the benefit of his 
sympathy in time of trouble and bereavement, and they 
wish him health, happiness, and success in his new 
sphere of labour.” (Applause.) 

Mr. JOHN THORLEY seconded. 

Mr. Hy. PEARSON, in supporting the resolution, said 
he hoped God would grant Mr. Harrison, Mrs. Harrison, 
and their family, health and strength in their new 
sphere of labour. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then put and carried amidst 
applause. 

Mr., BRADLEY said he felt a pleasure in presenting 
two books to Mr. Harrison from the Good Templars 
of Swinton and Pendlebury. 

The Rev. W. HARRISON, in replying, said his con- 
nection with the church commenced ten years and seven 
months ago, and during that time he felt he had 
had a pleasant homely time of it. He had never looked 
upon himself, and perhaps it had been a disadvantage 
not to do so, asa paid servant of a congregation—he 
felt he was a kind of big brother amongst a lot of 
brothers and sisters, that he had had a good deal of his 
own way, that they had been very willing to listen to 
what he had to say, and he might say his connection 
with members of other denominations had been most 
friendly. He was exceedingly pleased at a few simple 
words which had come from members of the congrega- 
tion through Mr. Longworth. He said on Sunday, and 
he said truly, that he was not leaving for the purpose of 
bettering his worldly prospects. It was true he was 
going to get a larger salary, but that was not his fault— 
it was not that which induced him to go. He thanked 
every one who had contributed towards the purchase 
of the timepiece and ornaments very much, and could 
only assure them that nothing could have been presented 
to him which he should have liked better. The present 
from the Good Templars he should value very much. 
He had met men in the Good Templar Lodge he had 
learned to respect. That lodge was composed principally 
of Methodists, and he had met them, but they had 
never had a jarring word which on theological matters. 
He heartily thanked all of them, and bade them good- 
bye, and hoped God would bless them, and that they 
might hear good accounts from one another. (Loud 
applause. ) 

Mr John Dendy, jun., secretary of the Manchester 
District Unitarian Association, and Mr. Smith Golland 
each said a few words, and then the Rev. William 
Harrison proposed, and Mr. James Longworth seoonded, 
a yote of thanks to the chairman. Mr. Ermon briefly 
replied, and the meeting was brought to a close by 
a hymn and a prayer. 


YORK: OPENING OF THE KENRICK 
ROOMS. 

A NEW Sunday School building which has been erected 
in Spen-lane, m connection with the Unitarian Chapel 
in St, Saviourgate, was opened on Monday by Mr, J. 
Lupton, of Leeds. The building, which is of a substan- 
tial character and will accommodate about 250 children, 
will cost, including the site, between £900 and £1,000, 
and of this sum 4730 has been already subscribed, 
Mr. T. Hollings, Mr. E. Swaine, and the late Rev. John 
Kenrick, who was for many years associated with the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, being the principal 
subscribers. 
Rey. Dr. Vance Smith. The room was very prettily 
decorated for the opening ceremony which was com- 
menced with a public tea, to which about 150 sat down, 
and subsequently a public meeting was held under the 
presidency of Mr. Lupton, and was well attended. 

The CHAIRMAN, in declaring the school open, said 
the building was well worthy of the body which had 
erected it ; and he hoped that the school would be pro- 
ductive of a large amount of good. It had been erected 
for the purpose of educating those who had no other 
means of being educated. The name which they had 
applied to it recalled to him the most lively recollections 
of the city of York and the history of the Unitarian 
body. They could not have given to it a. more appro- 
priate name than the Kenrick Rooms. (Applause.) The 
Rey. J. Kenrick was the friend of the city and of the body 
to which he belonged. Having referred to the liberality 
of the late Mr. Kenrick and Mr. Hollings, the chairman 
said the main object of the building was for a Sunday 
school, but it would be eminently useful to them for 
social and congregational gatherings. Alluding to the 
cost he said it had been erected on the most reasonable 
terms, and as there was only about £150 to be paid 
there was every prospect that the debt would glide away 
before Christmas. He should be happy to contribute 
his mite. (Applause.) 

The Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE said the position of 
Unitarians was the most English of all denominations— 
of all religious bodies throughout the land. (Applause.) 
The Church of England was a great national Church, 
and had certainly much of the English life in it, but it 
had also got a great deal not at all from English life but 
partly from the old English Church before it, and partly 
from the Protestants of the Continent. He did not say 
that other Dissenters were un-English, but they had a 

eat deal of foreign growth in them—Calvinism for 
instance; but Unitarianism had for the last 200 years 
grown as an English body with the national growth. If 
they were to compare their religion with that of other 


The building was first promoted by the. 


bodies, if they understood that to be their raison d’etre, 
then it would be a failure. Was their object and voca- 
tion the same as that of other bodies—to gather as many 
as they possibly could into their churches, and by having 
popular preachers to attract the masses? He thought 
that was a total misunderstanding of their position, which 
was one of witnessing to the great truth of national growth. 
They did not seek merely to aggrandise themselves and 
to get men to their own chapels, but to take care that 
truth was their only interest. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gro. Lucas next gave some advice as to the 
management of the school, 

The Rev. F, E. MILLSON congratulated the meeting 
in having obtained such suitable rooms, and said it was 
really a great step forward. He took it that the school 
was not intended merely for Sunday-school work, but 
for something which had assumed more importance than 
Sunday-school work—namely, social union, which was 
essential to congregational life. 

The Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, who was received 
with applause, alluded to the losses which the congrega- 
tion had sustained by deaths and removals during the 
last three years; but yet, he said, the attendance at the 
services had not diminished. And more than that, they 
heard, on going about, of great sympathy being expressed 
in the most unexpected quaters. They did not want to 
achieve a great sectarian success; they rather prided 
themselves on the absence of any denominational or 
sectarian spirit. Yet it was pleasant to feel that a 
number of people sympathised with them. (Applause.) 

Mr Councillor E. T. WILKINSON, the Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, Scarborough, and the Rey. JosrepH LEE, Bar- 
nard Castle, having addressed the meeting, Mr. George 
Bell, the treasurer, read the list of subscribers, and the 
proceedings were brought to a close, 


Notice.—Our friends would oblive if they woud 
hindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Herbert V. Mills, 
of the Home Missionary Board, has accepted an invita- 
tion to the pulpit of the Free Christian Church, Bolton. 
His ministry will commence in July next. In the 
meantime he will preach occasionally. 

ARDWICK.—On Monday last the annual parents’ 
party was held, when there was a good attendance, and 
the Rev. Chas. T. Poynting, B.A., occupied the chair. 
Addresses were given by Messrs. John Reynolds, John 
Chadwick, and John Hey. The choir gave a number 
of glees, and the meeting closed with the usual votes of 
thanks, 

BELFAST.—On Tuesday, November roth, a service 
of sacred song, illustrative of ‘‘Christiana” (part second 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress), took place in York- 
street Nonsubscribing Church. There was a large 
attendance. The Rev. R. J. Orr, M.A., read the selec- 
tions, and the choir of the church, under the leadership 
of Mr. W. H. Quinn, who presided at the harmonium, 
sang the various hymns and melodies in pleasing style. 

CHOPPINGTON.--On Monday Nov. 25th, Mr. J. 
Robinson, of Newcastle, assisted by some friends, gave 
a magic lantern entertainment in the Unitarian Chapel, 
which was filled with a most appreciative audience. 
The proceeds were devoted to the Sunday school. 

FLOWERY FiELD.—The Rey. J. Kertain Smith, who 
has hitherto held the position of Missionary of the East 
Cheshire Christian Union at Flowery Field, has received 
and accepted an invitation from the congregation to 
become their minister and occupy the pulpit of the 
beautiful new church which Mr. Thomas Ashton has 
built for them. We heartily congratulate the congrega- 
tion and their pastor on a change in their relation to 
each other, which binds them more closely together and 
shows advancement in the position of our cause at 
Flowery Field. 

Hume: Domestic Miss1on.—The Good Templar 
lodge having removed to other quarters, the teachers of 
this Sunday school resolved to establish in its place a 
Band of Hope. The first meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, November 26th, when, notwithstanding the 
cold and foggy character of the weather, there were 82 
present. The children were entertained by singing and 
short addresses. At the close 62 signed the pledge, and 
36 paid their fortnightly penny subscription, which will 
entitle them to a free tea and entertainment at the end 
of the quarter. When one observed the scant clothing 
of many of these children, girls as well as boys, and 
remembered the severity of the weather, as well as the 
dreary homes from which many of them came, it was 
impossible not to feel what a blessed thing it was, 
altogether apart from the temperance question, to have 
gathered them into that warm, bright schoolroom, to 
listen to interesting stories, and join in singing joyous 
and elevating songs. The Rey. Jas. Harrop presided. 

Hurt: Bowt AtitEy LANE CHAPEL MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT SocreTy.—On Wednesday evening, 
November 27th, a lecture was delivered to the members 
and friends of this society by the president, the Rey. J. 
M. Dixon. The subject was ‘‘ George Dawson.” The 
lecturer spoke of Mr. Dawson as a man, a preacher, a 
lecturer, a politician, a friend of education. — In closing 
a very interesting, vivid, and discriminating lecture, 
Mr. Dixon said Mr. Dawson did his day’s work in a 
manly way. And now he rests from his toil in the 
spirit land. On the occasion of his funeral sermon his 
church was not draped in black. It was adorned with 
ferns and flowers, part of nature’s truth and beauty, 
honest kindred of the honest man. His mortal life was 
not a long one; but as years roll on and we recall the 
handsome, manly face, and the wholesome words of 
George Dawson, we shall feel that the master talker 
still lives in our midst. His voice of health mingles 
with and forms part of the moral music of the ages, 
nerving us to nobler deeds and winning us to purer 
lives, 
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KEIGHLEY.—The mission here has of late acquired 
new vigour, and since the visit of the Rev. G. Wooller, 
the attendance has largely increased. Last Sunday 
service was conducted by Mr. E. E. Prince, of Leeds, 
whose discourse was entitled ‘‘ The Great Work to do, 
and the Little Man to do it.” The Sunday school is 
also progressing, and through the exertions of Mr. 
Simpson, the secretary, a service of song is in prepara- 
tion in Mill Hill Chapel. 

Kino’s LynN.—On Friday evening last Mr. George 
Bridges, the secretary of the Sunday school, gave an 
interesting and amusing lecture to the scholars and 
friends assembled in the Foresters’ Hall. His subject 
was ‘‘ Wonder Land,” and from the general attention 
given, and the repeated applause which followed his 
illustrations and experiments, will long be remembered 
by those whose privilege it was to be present as a 
pleasant hour’s excursion into the ever-fascinating realms 
of ventriloquism, clairvoyance, and magic. The lecture 
was interspersed with recitations, songs, and music, 
rendered by the Misses Eglington, Gage, the school 
band, and others. At the close the Rev. Barnard 
Gisby proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and to 
all who had contributed to the manifold enjoyment of 
the evening, which was carried unanimously. He 
remarked that it is a distinctive feature of the Faith 
which we profess that it is a religion of hope, and 
sweetness, and joy, and in this respect, perhaps more 
than any other, it strikingly differed from orthodoxy, 
which was in its ideas, conceptions, and effects, too 
often a religion of gloom and melancholy, if not 
despair. Our Faith taught us to believe that amusement, 
music, and laughter were good and ennobling things, 
and he thought everyone there would return to their 
homes the brighter and healthier for the pleasures 
enjoyed that evening. The entrance fees were appro- 
priated to the Band fund of the school. 

LrEeps.—The Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A., on Sunday 
evening, delivered the first of a series of discourses on 
**The Difficulties of Belief in God.” There was a full 
congregation, the subject being the ‘‘ Mystery of Evil.” 

LEICESTER: THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT.—On Wednesday evening week a lecture 
was delivered in the Temperance Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Liberal Association, by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, the subject being ‘‘A Review of the Foreign 
Policy of the Government and its consequences.” Mr. 
Hopps’s lecture was of an elaborate character, and was 
frequently cheered. A vote of thanks was accorded to 
him amid loud cheers. 

LoncTon.—The Rey. J. C. Williams has just con- 
cluded a course of four lectures, on ‘‘The History of 
the New Testament,” to large congregations, and 
additional interest has been excited in our services. 

MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS.—On Thursday, the 
28th ult., the annual parents and old scholars party 
was held in the schoolroom, on which occasion there 
was a large attendance. One old scholar was present 
who was made queen at the school féte held on the day 

of the coronation of Queen Victoria, June, 1838, and 
several were present who had been connected with the 
schools 20 or 30 years. The programme was a varied 
and interesting one, members of the congregation 
having cheerfully offered their assistance. One pleasing 
feature of the evening was the fact that many of the 
scholars took part in the proceedings. In the unayoid- 
able absence of the Rev. J. T. Marriott, the chair was 
taken by Mr. Edwin Winser, who gave the welcome to 
the parents and the old scholars, and addresses were 
also given by Mr. Parry, one of the superintendents, 
and Mr. Wigley, one of the teachers. During the 
intervals the young people, and some of the older ones 
as well, were highly amused by electric shocks given 
them from a battery belonging to and worked by Mr. 
W. Leach. The meeting was very successful, and it is 
hoped that the work of the school, and the interest of 


the parents and scholars, past and present, wiil be 
increased thereby. 
MOUNTPOTTINGER.—On Wednesday, November 


20th, a lecture was delivered in Mountpottinger Church, 
by the Rey. Dr. Chotzner, of Belfast, on “ Heinrich 
Heine.” The Rev. D. Thompson occupied the chair. 
The lecture was listened to with marked attention by a 
numerous audience, and, at its close, on the motion of 
Mr. William Spackman, seconded by Mr. James 
M‘Williams, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Dr. Chotzner. 

Newry.—On Thursday evening a literary and musical 
entertainment was given in the Needham Place School- 
room. The spacious apartment was crowded. Neat 
and appropriate mottoes adorned the walls. The Rev. 
J. A. Crozier occupied the chair and opened the pro- 
ceedings by a brief reference to the history and progress 
of the society. He said—It originated in March, 1877, 
beginning with some 20 or 30 members, and now, at 
the end of a year and eight months, well on to 200 
members have been enrolled, with results of unmistak- 
able good in the temperance cause. Our objects are 
threefold—first, to save from intemperance those who 
are already its victims, and secondly, to promote the 
growth of the principles and practice of temperance 
both in young and old. We would here spread our 
honey to catch and keep weak and silly flies, not to 
destroy them, but for their good. We seek to provide 
a better and healthier substitute for the enticement of 
strong drink and the attractions of the public-house. 
Here we offer a place where an evening—or with 
our band and choir practice meetings, two or three 
evenings if desired—may be weekly spent peacefully, 
pleasantly, and profitably, after which we guarantee 
that the sleep shall be sweet, no headache in the morning, 
no incapacity for remunerative work, and no racking 
sense of remorse. Then followed amusement. At the 
close a hymn, *‘ Invocation,” was sung by the choir, 
after which the band played some selections, concluding 
with ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 


NOTTINGHAM : CANON FARRAR’s ‘‘ LIFE OF 
CuHRIST.”—On Sunday evening, November 24th, the 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong delivered an eloquent discourse 
in the High Pavement Chapel, on Canon Farrar’s 
‘* Life of Christ.” The discourse is given at length in 
the WVottingham Daily Express, and we hope to make 
some citations from it in an early number. 

OVER DARWEN.—Mrs. Osler has once more organised 
a series of cookery lectures, which are being given in 
the Co-operative Hall. His Worship the Mayor of 
Darwen took the chair at the first of the series, which 
was held on Monday, the 25th November. The second, 
which was held last Monday, was presided over by 
C. Shorrock, Esq., and at the third of the series the 
chair will be taken by W. T. Ashton, Esq. The 
lectures are being given by Miss Clewis, of the Man- 
chester School of Cookery, who is a pleasing lecturer. 
The interest in these lectures appears to be increasing; 
the number present at the last was about 120. It is 
hoped that the present effort may lead to the establish- 
ment of a regular school of cookery in the town. 

PENDLETON.—On Tuesday evening a concert and 
entertainment was given by the Sunday school teachers 
and others to a good audience. The proceeds are to be 
devoted to the School Building Fund. On Wednesday 
a lecture was given in the church by the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., on ‘‘ Unitarianism, a Positive Faith.” 

READING.—A paper on “‘ Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment” was read before the Redlands Literary 
and Scientific Society, last week, by Mr. T. Reed, 
hon. sec. of the Unitarian Free Church. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Thursday evening last the Rev. 
F. B. Jones, B.A., of Oldham, gave to the teachers and 
friends of the school a most useful and instructive 
lecture on ‘‘ Lessons in Religion,” based on the lessons 
given in the Zeachers’ Notes. The Rey. A. Lazenby 
and several friends from Newchurch joined the teachers. 
There was an audience of forty-five. The Rev. H. 
Hill, minister, occupied the chair. Votes of thanks to 
lecturer concluded an interesting and helpful meeting. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION FOR NORTHUMBER- 
LAND AND DURHAM.—A movement having been set on 
foot in the North for the organisation of a Sunday-school 
Association for Northumberland and Durham, a com- 
mittee has been appointed, consisting of the Revs. 
Alfred Payne, of Newcastle, and R. C. Smith, of 
South Shields, together with representatives from Sun- 
derland, Choppington, &c., the result of which is that 
an Association, to be called the Northumberland and 
Durham Unitarian Sunday-school Association, has been 
formed, the first meeting of which is to be held at New- 
castle in January, 1879, when a paper will be read by the 
Rev. Alfred Payne. 

TODMORDEN.—Last Saturday afternoon, about 200 
of the teachers, scholars, and friends connected with the 
Unitarian Sunday school sat down to an excellent tea. 
Afterwards a meeting was held, presided over by the 
Rev. L. Taplin, M.A. Addresses were given by Rev. 
F. H. Jones, B.A., and Mr, John Heys, deputation from 
the Sunday School Association, and the Rey. E. W. 
Hopkinson, of Accrington. The bell ringers were in 
attendance with their peal of bells numbering over 70, 
on which they gave a selection of music. The choir 
also enlivened the proceedings with a number of glees 
and part-songs. A very pleasant evening was spent, 
and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
speakers, chairman, singers, trayholders, &c. , 

WAKEFIELD.—Theannualservicesin aid of the Sunday 
school in connection with the Westgate Congregation 
have been held during the week. On Sunday, two 
sermons were preached by the Rey. J. T. Marriott, of 
Manchester. In the morning Mr. Marriott selected for 
his text, Luke ix. 25—8, ‘‘Who is my neighbour?” In 
the evening the portion of scripture selected was from 
the Psalm—‘‘Out of the Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined.” —On Monday evening, a tea meeting 
took place in the schoolroom, when nearly 100 persons 
sat down to tea, which was presided at by Mrs. Barmby, 
Miss Clarkson, Miss Conway, Miss Everett, Miss Walsh, 
and Miss Hinchcliffe. Among the company were several 
ministers from Other towns, but others who had been 
expected were unfortunately unable to be present. 
After tea, the proceedings took the form of a conversa- 
zione or musical re-union, chess, draughts, and other 
games being indulged in, interspersed with short 
addresses. The Rey. Goodwyn Barmby, the pastor, 
presided, and briefly welcomed the friends present. He 
then called upon Mr. Backshell, of New Wells, who 
proposed, and Mr. T. W. Marriott, of Sandal, Grange, 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Rev. its ale "Marriott, 
for his sermons on Sunday. The Rev. Mr. Marriott 
responded. The Rev. D. Scott, of Dewsbury, bore 
testimony to the pleasant intercourse which had always 
subsisted between the daughter church of Dewsbury, 
and the mother church of Wakefield. He hoped that 
intercourse would continue. The Rev. J. Thomas, of 
Huddersfield, addressed a few words to the meeting, in 
which he commented on the success that he had found 
at his own church attendant upon the establishment of a 
musical service. Crowds were attracted thereby, and 
he recommended the fact to the consideration of other 
churches. The remainder of the evening was most 
pleasantly spent in singing and games, and in inspectin 
the various objects of interest provided for the visitors 


delectation. 
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A Washington paper tells an amusing story of a 
Protestant clergyman who, on his first visit to the capital 
of United States, endeavoured to enter the Senate 
House. He was stopped by an official, who demanded 
whether he was privileged to enter, by being either a 
governor, an ex-member of Congress, by a foreign 
minister. ‘‘I ama minister,” replied the clergyman. 
“Of what Court and country ?” demanded the janitor. 
‘‘Of Heaven,” was the reply. ‘*‘ Our Government 
entertain no relations whatever with that country,” drily 
observed the doorkeeper, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
Letters, articles of iutelligence, &c., should be addressed to ‘the 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the 
private addresses of the Editors. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every letter must 
append his name for publication. No letter should be more 
than half a column 


SCHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN, 


To the Editors.—It was with feelings of mingled! 
amusement and surprise that I read, in your paper last 
week, Mr. Dobson’s letter on this subject. Whilst con- 
curring with him in the views he expresses as to the 
importance of religious teaching, it does seem strange 
to me that, feeling the interest he professes in the matter, 
Mr. Dobson yet appears to be unaware that for some: 
twelve months and more Mr. Briggs and myself have 
been endeavouring to establish just such a school as he: 
assumes to be much wanted, but not to exist in the 
south of England. I have yet to learn that Hastings is 
not in the south of England, or that it is, in any respect, 
a less suitable place for such a school than Brighton. 
True it is we have not the advantage of Mr. Dobson’s 
recommendation ; but it will, at all events, be only just 
if those parents desiring such a school as Mr. Dobson 
mentions, for their sons, will write for information and 
references to Mr. Briggs or myself as wellas to Brighton. 
Allow me too, one word of personal explanation. As 
some of your readers will know, I have been educated 
at Manchester New College for the Unitarian ministry. 
Though circumstances’ necessitate my residing at 
Hastings, I have not therefore neglected the object of 
my training in London. It is partly owing to my con- 
stant assistance that Mr. Briggs is enabled, in the face 
of many adverse circumstances, to keep open three’ 
Unitarian places of worship in this neighbourhood, viz., 
Hastings with two services, Battle with one, and 
Northiam with a fortnightly service.—Believe me, 
respectfully yours, 

Anderida House, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


PHILIP VANCESMITH. 


BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


A correspondent writes that at this time of the year 
our Sunday-school Prize Committees are buying books. 
for boys and girls of all ages. As many such Com- 
mittees merely go to the wholesale booksellers and select 
there and then from the stocks before them, it is thought. 
to be very desirable that those teachers and others who- 
know from persual of certain books which can be- 
particularly recommended for certain ages, dispositions, 
mental capacities, &c., should give such information for 
the benefit of others, This would save time, and avoid. 
many disappointments and unhappy disposals, and would. 
ensure 4 much wiser and more satisfactory distribution. 


THE BosNIAN APPEAL.—As supplementary to Miss: 
Gibson’s appeal, inserted last week, we give the fol-- 
lowing extracts from a report sent to us issued by the 
Orphan Relief Fund Committee. They say: ‘‘We 
hoped last spring that the fugitives would have been 
able to return to their native land, rebuild their ruined 
homes, and till their deserted fields. But spring and 
summer are gone, autumn is passing away, and we hear 
from both sides of the frontier, from private and official 
sources, that it is improbable that peace and order can. 
be so far established in Bosnia as that the fugitives may 
be able to go home before another spring. How are 
these people to live through a fourth winter of exile?” 
And towards the close of the report we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ We entreat further funds for the support of 
the schools, and for the purchase of corn, clothing, and 
blankets, to save human life. The need, alas! would 
be equally great even if the fugitives should be able to 
return at this season of the year to their bare and wasted 
lands, for the houses and villages have been destroyed 
during three years of civil war, and no crops can be 
reaped till next autumn. May we hope that some of 
those who have so generously helped will help aeRO; 
and enlist new helpers?” 


[OWER MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS.. 
THE BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY P 
MEETS on the FIRST WEDNESDAY in every Month at 
Lower Mosley-street Schools from 7 30 to 8 30. FIVE TER CENT ~ 
INTEREST ON LOANS. 
Shares may taken up and Loans Paid daily to HENRY 
PAULDEN, Secretary, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. | mi 3ech 
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COMING WEEK: — 
“4 Uo wes 

BOOTLE, near Liverroot.—On Tossday evening, ae the Town « 

Hall, Merton Road, Bootle, lecture by the Rev. S - Fletcher * 

Williams, on “The Story of Adam’s Fall.” , 
PENDLETON.—On Wednesday evening, lecture 1 the 

William Binns, on “ Milton’s Paradise Lost and it 
STALYBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a 5 i at 6 

the Rev. J. G. Slater, on ‘‘Success.” .- ~_ 
STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE re 

Sunday, at 10 30 and 6 30, the Rey. J, T. 


WHITCHURCH.—On Tuesday, effort to 
sale of work, tea, and public meeting. 


REED.—On the 28th ult., at ame 
Hill, N.W., Eliza, the deat 
aged 55 years. 
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HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 

will be ready on December the 2oth.—Orders should 

be -sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, at once, 20, Cannon-street, 
Manchester. 2 


jf PULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. E. PARRY, B.A., 
is Open to SUPPLY a VACANT PULPIT for a period of 
‘three months.—Address 28, Rue Sedaine, Paris. 


RL INI TRY ik Cee iie riers ee Ps ©° Ol Re 
The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS inaid of the MANCHESTER 
DOMESTIC MISSION will be made on Sunday, the rsth inst., 
after Sermons, in Cross-street Chapel (10 30), by the Rev. WM. 
GASKELL, M.A., and (6 30) by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
B.A.; and at Platt (11) by the Rev. C. T. POYNTING, B.A. 


Donations have not come in during this year as usual. The 
‘Committee earnestly entreat friends of simple ministry at large 
amongst the poor and helpless, the sick and sinful, to supply them 
with Donations and Annual Subscriptions. 

The Mission is characteristically Christian and unsectarian. 

It is not an almsgiving institution, but during many years of 
quiet labour has devoted itself to acquiring a large experience anda 
considerable personal acquaintance amongst our poor “‘neighbours.” 

This winter, however, it is quite impossible for the Missionaries 
not to feel obliged to give food, and clothing, and firing, to relieve 
the terrible needs of those whom they visit. 

The Committee have made arrangements for a regular and 
increasing distribution of good stores and cooked food, clothes, 
and materials. 

It is a principle of the Society to discourage indiscriminate alms. 
While they know no distinction between ‘‘ neighbours” who are in 
want, they endeavour to give such gifts only where and in sucha 
manner that they may afford really healthy relief and help to 
body and mind. : 

For this special effort the Committee earnestly beg for immediate 
subscriptions. 

Money, or clothing, or materials, or orders on shops for such 
things, may be sent to any of the undersigned. 

Dus rhe illness of Rey. S. A. Steinthal, the Secretary, to 

r. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Treasurer, 26, George-street, 
Manchester; or to 
Rev.. J. HARROP, 3, Poynton-street, Greenhill-street, 
Greenheys; or to 
Rey. R WALKER, 3, Franklin-street, Rochdale Road. 


Distress FuND.—ALREADY PromisED. 4 s. d. 
See REwpbinadsscaesics 40 0 10 
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FAO WERY le PCH Us Rec Et, 

This New Church will be OPENED for Public Worship on 
Thursday, December xzgth, 1878, at Three o’clock p.m. 

At the OPENING SERVICE the Rev. WM. GASKELL, 
M.A., will offer the Dedication Prayer; the Rev. H.E. DOWSON, 
‘B.A., and Rev. J. KERTAIN SMITH, will conduct the Devo- 
tional Service; and the Rev. CHAS. BEARD, B.A., will preach 
the SERMON. 

At the close of the Afternoon Service TEA will be provided in 
the Schools, after which a MEETING will be held, when THOS. 
ASHTON, Esq., will preside. The following gentlemen 
will take part in the proceedings: Revs. Chas. Beard, B.A., 

_ Jas. Black, M.A., R. C. Dendy, H. E. Dowson, B.A., J. 
Kertain Smith, Harry Rawson, Esq., and others. 
Songs and Glees will be given by the Church Choir. John 
Ogden, Esq., and Mr. James Broadbent, Junr., will preside at the 
in in the Afternoon, and the Piano in the Evening. 
¢ following Sundays the Opening Services will be continued. 
Fat 10 45; evening at 6 30 :— 
r 22nd.—The Rey, T. R. ELLIOTT will conduct the 
, and the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A,, will 
nd evening. 
he Rey. CHAS. HARGROVE, M.A., will 
ning. 


ud a SPECIAL RET 
i Hyde Station at 953 p.m. 


LACKPOOL: UNITARIAN FREE 
CH One. 
A ‘CHRISTMAS TREE on Wednesday, 
Tea at Five o'clock. Tickets, One Shilling. 


"3 ORK) SA DN DeSAV LOURGA TLE 
CHAPEL, 

A BAZAAR, in aid of the School Building Fund, will be held 
im the Kenrick Rooms, Spen Lane, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 17th and 18th December. 

A great variety of Useful and Omamental Articles, specially 
adapted for Christmas presents, will be offered for sale at moderate 

ices. . 

PiThe Phonograph, or talking machine, will be exhibited. 

Music and other entertainments. 

Admission 6d., which will be returned in goods. 

Doors open each day from 3 to 9 30 p.m. 


HE CROSS STREET CHAPEL CHORAL 
SOCIETY will give their FIRST CONCERT, in aid of 
the Piano Fund, in the Memorial Hall, on Wednesday next, Dec. 
18th, at 730 p.m. Tickets, 1s. 6d., 1s., and 6d., may be obtained 
from Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street; Messrs. 
J. F. Jones and Co., 44, Corporation-street; Mr. Vickers, Cross- 
street Chapel; Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall; or from any 
member of the Society. 


Beak D MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Tuesday evening, 17th December, 1878, HENRY HAR- 
WOOD, Esq., M.A., will reada Paper on ‘‘’ The Duty of Christian 
Churches in Times of General Depression.” ‘lo be followed by 
discussion. The Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will take the 
chair at 7 p.m. ‘Tea will be provided from 6 to 7 at Sixpence each, 

W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 

Memorial Hall, sth December, 1878. 


bh) O28 LANE NEW CHAPEL. 


The ‘Building Committee earnestly appeal for further assistance. 
The New Chapel must be opened free from debt, and our funds 
are still inadequate to the work in hand. 

HALLIWELL THOMAS, Minister. 

HARRY RAWSON, Trustee. 

LUKE POLLITI, Treasurer. 

JOHN F. ALLEN, Secretary, Oldham Road, 
Newton Heath. 


The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following dona- 


December 18th, 


tions :— 

Lusad 
R. N. Phillips, Esq., M.P. (2nd donation) ........... ‘Se Om OC 
Mrs. Charlton, Chester, per H. R. (2nd subscription) .. 5 0 o 
Eis RS) Gree A SU cients cctde oh sinamtacia dics cia cidnarcalscltchel >. Sanaa 
John Wood, Clayton Bridge .......... 220 


@)EP MEETING, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


Owing to the great and continued increase in the attendance of 
children at this School, together with the want of accommodation 
for conducting with efficiency and convenience the social and 
public work of the Church, the congregation feel themselves com- 
pelled to enlarge the present schoolroom. 

As the congregation have not at their command sufficient means 
to provide the whole of the estimated cost, they are under the 
necessity of soliciting subscriptions from all those who are in 
sympathy with the religious education of the young, and who are 
desirous of obtaining in our respective towns all requisite facilities 
for the teaching and practical application of the principles and 
aims of Unitarian Christianity. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following gentlemen, 
Members of the Committee of Management :— 

Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Bart., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth. 
JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Market-place, Great Yarmouth. 
CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, 
4, Dene-side, Great Yarmouth, 


All subscriptions received will be acknowledged by the Secretary 
through the post. Amount received to this date, £48. 17s. 2d. 
26th November, 1878. 


PPREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, BOLTON. 


AN APPEAL. 

_ The Committee of the above Church have entered into negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Lark-street Temperance Hall. For 
this purpose, and for needful alterations, the sum of £900 will be 
required, and the Committee appeal to ail friends of Free Religious 
Thought to aid them in the work they have undertaken. The 
Congregation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
supporting. ‘The Sunday school is doing a good and useful work 
in a neighbourhood where a school is much needed. It was opened 
in August, 1873, when it commenced with 12 scholars; now it 
numbers 146. 

Towards this sum the members have raised £300. 

The following persons have kindly consented to receive Sub- 
scriptions, which will be acknowledged through the columns of 
the Unitarian Herald :— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, Bolton. 

i P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton. 

ev. H. Shean Solly, M.A., Padiham. 

Rev. W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Mr. Bernard Dawson, The Laurels, Malvern Link. 

Mr. Herbert V. Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Sq., Manchester. 


VV ANTED, a trustworthy Plain COOK, not 
; under 25; also a strong, willing HOUSEMAID.— 
Address Mrs. W., 38, Monkgate, Wonk 


S HOUSEKEEPER, Companion, Attendant, 

& orany Situation of usefulness and trust: middle aged: ex 

perienced : knowledge of cooking: high  references,—Address 
“Hope,” Hammett’s Circulating Library, Taunton. 


E-ENGAGEMENT Required by a Young 
. Lady as GOVERNESS in a Boys’ Preparatory School, or 
in a family, to boys under twelve. Acquirements: English, Latin, 
French, and Music.—Address R. F., care of Messrs. Smart and 
Allen, 5, London House Yard, E.C, 


- ( IARIES, ALMANACKS, ( 
1879, CHRISTMAS CARDS, best designs/ ]Q 74), 
J (and great variety. A large lot of SCRIB- ( 

BLING PAPER at 6d. per lb. 
TOHNSON & RAWSON, 89, Market-street, Manchester. 


Just published. 
ELIGIOUS SERVICES for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. Edited by Rev. J. Cuckson. 8vo., 150 pages. 
1s. 6d. each. 25 copies or more, 1s. each. J 
Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


Qr( 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London. 
NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, rs. 2d. 
; i ~ Hse 


BRENIG tS eerie TUR WiePerk 
N.B.—New Books at rd. in the shilling discount for cash, free by 


A Drama for Home Representation. 
post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per cent discount. 


Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—240. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
oF Worsuip. With additional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


ce VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS!” 
And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price gd. 
Publishers: S. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., London. 
*,* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— 
25 BOOKS For 1rzas. 6d. 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, “‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester. A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps. 


Ee HOVE Bee PeAG SRA CHT eS: 
A BARGAIN. 

TO BE SOLD, the whole STOCK of the HOME PAGE 
TRACTS, heretofore kept in store at the Unitarian Herald 
Office, but now obliged to be disposed of owing to the removal ot 
the Herald business. The ‘“‘Home Page Tracts” are 236 in 
number (some of which, however, have been sold out.) Edited by 
Rev. Brooke Herford. The stock now remaining amounts, in all, 
to about 200,000 to 250,000; and at the wholesale price as supplied 
per thousand, they are worth upwards of £r50. There has been a 
steady demand for them up to the present time. ‘The whole will 
be sold for £30, the purchaser to arrange for removal and 
carriage.—Apply immediately to JOHN PHILLIPS, Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


ISS ARDERN, Princess-street, Knutsford, 
wishes to find an ENGLISH GOVERNESS of some 
experience for her School: accomplishments not indispensable. 


ROYDON.—School for. Girls.—Miss Biddell, 


who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., next Free Christian 
Church. Half-term commences November 4th. 


TeANOI WwHIRTOAV. 4. S*@all GO OLE, 


For Boys from ten to sixteen years of age: Junior Classes 
for children under ten years of age. Pupils are now working for 
the London Matriculation Examinations of June, 1879, and June, 
1880. The arrangements of the School permit of some Girls being 
received with their brothers. The NEXT TERM begins on 
Wednesday, January 22nd, 1879.—Prospectus on application to 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


NISUANT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
N 


OLTET ToNwG H ASM, 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the lotal examina-~ 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 

rovision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years hass 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies, Good cricket ground and playground. ee 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its. 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History, 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application, 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING._HOUSE, 
9, QUEEN’S SQUARE. 

Visitors will find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON.: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, St. Ann’s 


Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of superior quality, 48s. for 
half-a-dozen, made to order. Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, St. Ann’s 
Place, Manchester, HOSIERS and GLOVERS, &c, 
Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM HOSIERY in great variety, 
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DOING AND SAYING, 


The electric light has been experimentally 
tried in the nave of Bristol Cathedral, the result 
being most satisfactory. 

This year’s collections on Hospital Sunday 
in Birmingham amounted to £6,400, the 
largest amount yet received. 

Hospital Saturday Fund in London for the 
year is £6,550, an increase of £1,047 over 
the receipts of the previous year. 

The total amount promised from London 
districts to the Wesleyan Thanksgiving Fund 
is £31,200, which, with other districts, will 
make a total of £34,660. 

A Memorial of the late Dr. Livingstone is 
about to be erected in Westminster Abbey. 
With the consent of Dean Stanley it will take 
the form of a stained-glass window. 

Lina Berger, a young Swiss lady, has taken 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Berne 
University, after a brilliant examination; and 
two other ladies, American and Austrian, have 
passed as doctors of medicine. 

It is intended to found in Oxford an institu- 
tion for nurses, in memory of the late Mrs. 
Acland, wife of Dr. Acland, Regius Professor 
of Medicine. To give effect to the plan a sum 
of from £3,000 to £4,000 will be required 

A gentleman connected with the Press has 
paid Carlyle a visit. He was delighted to find 
that in the course of conversation the Earl of 
Beaconsfield was held up to ridicule. The old 
Sage of Chelsea has a poor opinion of all the 
actors on the modern stage. 

The Chicago Standard, having noted that the 
young Duke ‘of Norfolk will soon be in receipt 
of an income of 1,500,000 dollars (£300,000) 
from his Sheffield possessions, adds: “If he 
keeps off the racecourse, and refrains from 
starting a daily paper, he ought to pul? through.” 

M. Guillaume Guizot, in his interesting 
lectures on English literature at the College of 
France, astonished some of his auditors by 
describing Mrs. Browning as not~ only the 
greatest English poetess, but the greatest the 
world has ever produced. 

Mr. George Henry Lewes has left a con- 
siderable mass of MS., including the remainder 
of his work on theology in its philosophical 
relations. It is. said that a new and full edition 
of his works will shortly appear, under the 
editorship of Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot), who 
is, unfortunately, in very delicate health. 

In a paper on Manchester journalism read 
at the Literary Club by Mr. Henry Franks, 
Bishop Fraser was described as “a newspaper 
without an editor.” The description was made 
the more epigrammatic by another member 
who referred to his lordship as “an unedited 
newspaper.” 

The Ritualists in the Church of England 
now accommodate both parties in their churches 
by administering the Communion in two ways, 
with and without the offensive additions. ‘The 
rector at Wilton-place advertises:—Holy Com- 
munion, 8 30 a.m. ; ditto (plain), with sermon, 
izram. Very like a restaurant bill of fare. 

Thirty families at Tasso, in Corsica, have 
embraced Protestantism, and have secured an 
Italian pastor from Geneva. The priest chal- 
lenged him to a public discussion in Italian, 
but when the time came insisted on the use of 
French, To the pastor this was immaterial, 
but the villagers objected to a language they 
could not understand, whereupon the priest 
retired. 

Whilst some of our Protestant cathedrals are 
being restored there is to be a new one 
dedicated to the service of the Church of Rome 
in memory of Cardinal Cullen. Mr. Gray, M.P., 
proprietor of the /veeman’s Journal, has offered 
to subscribe £1,000 towards the new building. 

The American Oriental Society are stated to 
have in contemplation an expedition for the 
purpose of Assyrian research, 

Mr. Hamilton, a gentleman who has edited 
the Old Quarter Sessions Record of Devon- 
shire, making a most instructive book out of 
them, draws special attention to the fact that, 
in the Commonwealth period, he has not met with 
many of those curious scriptural names sup- 
posed to be characteristic of that time. The 


Atheneum thinks that his experience in this 
matter,will tally with that of every other student 
who has turned his attention to this subject. 
“Tt is only in the pages of tale-books and 
plays” says our contemporary, ‘ that those odd 
names which many people suppose to be 
characteristic of the Puritans are to be found 
in any great profusion.” 

In a word for what it terms “ much-abused 
preachers” the World says :—Would even the 
censorious layman find it an easy matter to 
discourse, week after week, on well-known 
themes that have been threshed and winnowed 
time out of mind? Or to the same people, 
with precisely the same surroundings, familiar 
to all? Or to a ‘mixed congregation,’ some 
wofully ignorant of even elementary truths, 
others utterly careless and indifferent as to the 
most awful and sublime interests that can affect 
humanity ? And might not the preacher very 
often retort on his lay critic somewhat after the 
fashion of a certain nobleman, who was once 
in early life a candidate for parliamentary 
honours, on the hustings? Persistently chaffed 
by a non-elector in the crowd below, the would- 
be representative bore it for a while in good 
humour. At last, to the infinite amusement of 
bystanders and the delight of the mob, he lost 
both his ‘speech’ and his temper, and roared 
out to his tormentor, ‘Come up here, old 
fellow; and see zf you can do it better yourself. 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, in a recent address, 
remarked that Principal Tulloch was very 
earnest, and also, he was bound to say, very 
savage, upon one point. He said, “Perhaps 
one would not like a Prime Minister to choose 
your Church dignitaries, but at all events I 
should prefer the Prime Minister to Tozer the 
butterman.” Now, he (Mr. Rogers) would 
rather have Tozer the butterman than Lord 
Beaconsfield. He thought it probable that 
they did not know who Tozer the butterman 
was. He (the speaker) had been a Dissenting 
minister for thirty-two years, and had never 
hit upon him; and yet whenever this contro- 
versy arose they had this wonderful individual, 
this unhappy old horse, trotted out until, he 
should have thought, both those who had him 
in charge and he must have become weary of 
the operation. _ Here was the difference be- 
tween such a man and the Prime Minister. 
Granted that Tozer was a very vulgar man—a 
very Philistine of Philistines, as Matthew 
Arnold would say; let them grant—to quote 
Mr. Arnold’s expression—that he belonged to 
a lower plane of society, that his sense of 
beauty was rather dwarfed, and his religious 
conceptions were not of the most exalted 
character. But, on the other hand, they had 
the Prime Minister, who might be a Christian 
or who’might not, who might be interested 
in the prosperity of the Church or who might 
not, who might be an earnest and devoted 
champion of Christianity, or an apologist for 
Bulgarian massacres and the patronof Mahome- 
dan idolatry. It did not matter what he was, 
he had possessed the power. Here was the 
difference with Tozer, who was interested in 
the Church and could do nothing unless the 
Church agreed with him. ‘Tozer’s voice was 
only one, and unless he had spiritual insight 
and sagacity to fix upon the right man—to 
such an extent, at all events, that he could 
make others agree with him—his power was 
limited to a solitary vote. ‘Therefore he pre- 
ferred being governed in church matters by 
members of the churches and by men selected 
by the free choice of the members—by men 


who thought and worked for the Church, anda 


who if they erred did not err from want of 
sympathy, but entirely from want of judgment. 
Of course they might make mistakes; all liberty 
was liable to abuse, and all deacons were not 
perfect men; but after a somewhat extensive 
experience, admitting the failures he had seen 
on the part of deacons, and looking also at the 
mistakes which they as ministers had made, 
he confessed he was just as much surprised at 
the patience Nonconformist churches showed 
from time to time with ministers as he was 
indignant sometimes at the insolence, possibly, 
of deacons, who ought never to have been 
in office at all. : 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


TRAM-CARS ON SUNDAY. 
THEY are going ahead in Scotland. ‘The most 
doctrinal Presbytery in the most Sabbatarian 
city in the world, Glasgow, has given out that 
tram-cars are necessary to religion. The fathers 
in solemn council last week passed a resolution 
that for works of necessity and mercy, or for 
persons coming from the suburbs to the town 
for divine worship, tram-cars may, within assign- 
able limits, be run. The Presbytery does not 
see that there should be one law for the rich 
and one for the poor, or why the former should 
be permitted to use his private carriage in going 
to church, and the poor man be proclaimed a 
heretic if he goes thither ina tram-car. This 
is altogether a leap in advance of anything yet 
attempted in Scotland. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


HOW CHURCH DEBTS ARE PAID. 
TuHE Boston Congregationalist gives this account 
of the way in which some church debts are 
paid :— In a New Jersey Church not far from 
New York, which freed itself under Mr. Kim- 
ball’s lead, and whose male members are mostly 
mechanics working on reduced wages, one man 
who earns 450 dollars a-year (£90) gave 300 
dollars (£60). Another, who earns 800 dollars 
a-year (£160) gave 600 dollars (£120), the 
entire savings of three self-denying years.” 
NEW YORK CHURCHES AND SALOONS. 

In New York (population over a million) there 
are 375 churches divided among the following 
sects :—Protestant Episcopal, 73; Roman 
Catholic, 54; Methodist Episcopal, 50; Pres- 
byterian, 41; Baptist, 31;. Jews, 25; Lutheran, | 

1; Dutch Reformed, 20; African Methodist 
Episcopal, 9 ; United Presbyterian, 7; Con- 
gregational, 6; Reformed Presbyterian, 5 ; 
Universalist, 5; Unitarian, 4; Friends, 3 ; 
miscellaneous, 21; among the last, 1 True 
Dutch Reformed, 1 Swedenborgian, and 1 
Greek Catholic. There are 2,000 drinking 
saloons in the city ; showing one church to 
every 2,800 inhabitants; one saloon to every 
500. 


As an experiment in “Indian Policy,” the 
Government of the United States is trans- 
planting a little colony of Indians from Dakota 
to Hampton, in Virginia, where large buildings 
are being prepared for the reception, in the first 
instance, of some fifty boys and half as many 
girls. Until the large wigwam is ready for 
occupation the immigrants will be accommo- 
dated in tents; for those who are well ac- 
quainted with their habits have warned the 
Government against cooping up boys and girls 
accustomed to live in the open air in badly- 
ventilated houses. The experiment at Hampton 
is said to be watched with interest in America. 
As one of the newspapers says, “It is well 
worth trying, viewed simply from an economical 
point of view ; for while it costs the Govyern- 
ment not less than 10,000 dols. to kill an 
Indian, less than 200 dols. a year will suffice 
to educate him at Hampton.” The Govern- 
ment, it is stated, pays the current expense of 
these Indians so ‘long as it chooses to continue 
the experiment; but the buildings, which, 
should the Indians be withdrawn, are required 
for the purpose of negro education, must 
depend upon voluntary gifts. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


before he can arrive, 
what ought to be do in 
something dreadful to. think y 
severe burn or bruise, a broken 
immediate attention, not to 
accidents—not ‘happening in 
drowning, where momentary 

only hope of recovery. 
suggestions for all those cases will be 
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the little work named above, which has the 
great advantage of being supplied with a 
number of little woodcuts illustrating the 
methods to be adopted. We need scarcely 
add that, with clear and accurate advice like 
that given here, the doctor may very often be 
dispensed with. 


Ida Mayhew. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
London: The Sunday School Association, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

THISs is a very excellent story of a girl who had 

growh up rude and selfish, changed by judicious 

treatment into a self-denying and useful member 
of the household. The scheme of it is this. 

Ida’s mother dies, and her father, who holds 

an appointment in India, marries again. Ida 

had been indulged by her father, and she was 
too self-asserting towards her stepmother to 
get on well with her. The father conceived 
the idea of sending Ida to her aunt Penelope’s 
in England, a maiden lady, a strict disciplin- 
arian. She arrives, but the unsympathetic 
angularities of the aunt drive Ida into open 
rebellion, and she, while confined to her room 
at Lime College for disobedience, runs away 
to join a travelling circus at Norton, but falls 
ill and is taken to the house of Dr. Shirley, 
who proves to be an old schoolfellow of her 
father’s. Here she is carefully tended, is 
physically and morally improved, andeventually 
of her own choice she goes to the home of her 
aunt’s, to whom she is reconciled, and shortly 
after the aunt dies, her father returns to Eng- 
land and takes up his abode at Norton, where 

Ida is restored to him a changed creature—a 

result achieved by the exercise of love and 

sympathy towards a spoiled self-willed girl. The 
story is well written, and will be good reading 

for every family of young people. It is a 

capital prize book or Christmas present for 

.girls of from 12 to 16 years of age. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


PROVIDENT HABITS. 
Miss Emity FairHFutt recently delivered an 
address on the above subject to a large audience 
in the Mansion House, London, which we 
recommend as a lesson for our Sunday-school 
teachers. 

Miss Faithfull commenced by saying that for 
some years we have heard an ever-deepening 
cry against the want of prudence and reckless 
expenditure now so prevalent. It was indeed 
the old string which Samuel Smiles had touched 
with a master hand in books which ought to be 
scattered broadcast throughout the kingdom. 
But in spite of all that has been said and done, 
Mr. Gladstone lately stated, and none could 
gainsay him, that if you compare England with 
France you will find the French people under- 
stand thrift far better than we do at home. A 
very different spirit prevails in England. People 
live for the present moment. They work hard, 
but they spend hard. They are industrious, 
but they are improvident, and all classes seem 
striving to attain to a standard of living which 
can be easily reached only by those of the 
highest rank in the social scale. Few people 
saw more of the fatal consequences of extrava- 
gant living than she did; and that was why she 
felt impelled to speak upon the matter. She 
continually saw in the hours of their deepest 
misery the widows and daughters of men who 
had been spending their hundreds a year, but 
who had left debts behind them, and their 
families penniless. or years she had tried to 
help them, now she wanted to plead for preven- 
tion rather than cure. She thought something 
could be done, and that women had something 
to do in the matter. They had certainly a 
_ great deal to do with spending money. By 
- $ome they were accused of being the direct 
promoters of the extravagance now seen on 
every side of us. If we walked by Rotten Row, 
or attended a fashionable church, we had to 


confess this prodigal display in dress is the 


outward and yisible sign of what is going on 
throughout our social system. But men were 
equally to blame. . Tailors’ bills, flower and 
cigar bills, life at St. John’s Wood and Pimlico, 
gambling, horse-racing, &c., play their part on 

* 


. 


‘providence. 


the stage of modern extravagance. After 
alluding to Sir Charles Napier’s brave protest 
when he resigned his command in India, Miss 
Faithfull said that the extravagance he com- 
plained of was small compared with the expen- 
diture which prevails among the officers of the 
present day, and spoke of the letter which 
recently appeared about “Regimental Dinners,” 


‘and the expenses of subalterns, whose parents 


probably pinched themselves to place them in 
the army at all. In fact, Englishmen and 
women seem to be expending toil, and life 
itself, to obtain outward luxury, thus stifling 
every nobler aspiration, whether for this world 
or the next. The poison was spreading through 
all classes. The same love of vanity was to be 
found in high and low, master and servant, 
mistress and maid. Accordingly, we hear on 
all sides of the difficulty of obtaining good 
servants. Fine ladyism has descended from 
the drawing-room to the kitchen. The servants 
of the period shirked their work, were idle, 
thriftless, and untrustworthy, emulating their 
mistresses in spending all they had on their 
backs, counting their appearance on_ their 
Sunday out as a better investment than money 
placed in a savings’ bank against a rainy day. 
Their hearts are not in dusting, sweeping, or 
cooking, but in gay attire in which they may 
display themselves like their betters. They, 
too, live to the best of their ability on the skirts 
of the sensational life of the classes above them, 
eating of the same disastrous tree of knowledge, 
and living in equally unhealthy and still grosser 
pictures of romance. Miss Faithfull then dealt 
with the various causes which have produced 
this state of things. Material prosperity, with 
its concomitant—the spirit of equality—were 
the first causes dwelt upon; then the love of 
money—an inheritance from our Saxon ances- 
tors. After speaking of the way in which the 
higher ranks of society must lead, whether they 
will or no, the lower, Miss Faithfull pointed 
out how the aristocracy of money is fast swamp- 
ing the aristocracy of birth and culture. The 
poet had said love rules the world, but it seemed 
to her in these days the French song was nearer 
the mark—“C’est argent qui fait tourn le 
monde.” The greatest evil she attribnted to 
the modern way of living was the credit system, 
and its twin-brother—debt, well described as 
the curse of the middle classes, and which, like 
drink, is carried on in a blind, stupid, reckless 
fashion. The man who is trying to maintain 
a false position commences running accounts ; 
hence arise fatal opportunities to extravagance, 
and he drifts into debt ; and some people live, 
live, ay, the whole of their lives, heavily handi- 
capped with needlessly incurred debt ; and.no 
road is more easily travelled than the road 
from debt to dishonour. She would like to see 
St. Paul’s maxim, ‘Owe no man anything,” 
written in letters of gold in every home in the 
country —from the Duke’s palace to the 
peasant’s cottage. In indicating the cure Miss 
Faithfull dwelt upon the power of the press. 
Napoleon had said he feared three newspapers 
more than a hundred thousand bayonets. 
She would have the press fearlessly outspoken 
about the shams of the present day; she 
pleaded for a braver spirit throughout society. 
Let each man stand on the pedestal of his own 
independence, and dare to say, “I cannot 
afford it ; I will live within my income.” Our 
children should be taught lessons of thrift in 
our national schools, as they are on the con- 
tinent. We have at present corrupted the very 
word economy, and as Mr. Ruskin says, tor- 
tured it into meaning saving money, whereas 
it means the best possible administration of 
time, labour, and money. She thought great 
changes would be brought about by the further 
spread of education—or more strictly speaking 
culture, for the pretension of which she had 
complained belonged to ignorance, and the 
instinctive feeling of insecurity. And there 
were other methods of encouraging habits of 
She spoke of the work done by 
the Crossleys, Akroyds, Sir Titus Salt; the 
good achieved by Savings’ Banks, Prudential 
and Insurance Societies, the Birbeck and 
Building Funds, and the Ready-Money system 
introduced by the General Expenditure Assur- 


ance Company. Ready money dealing was 
twice blessed. 
“Tt blesses him who gives, and him who takes.” 

She urged everyone to give up that bad specu- 
lation—the credit system. She was certain 
from personal experience that no one who did 
so would ever regret it. Everyone should 
protest against the notion which carries such 
deadly mischiefs in its train, that money is the 
measure of worth; the acquisition of it the 
purpose for which men are to liye and die. 
The whole tone of society would be raised by 
a system that made integrity a necessity, punc- 
tuality a rule, and providence a habit. Miss 
Faithfull resumed her seat amid loud and 
continued applause. 


Pura 
Avr SECULAR CHAPTER: 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? 

THE Derbyshire Gazette of Friday last is rather 
hard on the late Mayor of Derby. It recites 

the following:— 


Where are the nine? They are not found that returned to give 
glory to God, save this stranger."”—Luke xvii., 17, 18. 


That is our text. Our subject is “gratitude.” 
In the first place, let us see what there 
is to be grateful for. On the 28th day of 
October, 1878, Mr H. H. Bemrose, then 
Mayor of Derby, was minded to gather together 
all the Sunday school teachers of the various 
orthodox Protestant communions to the end 
that they might rejoice and strengthen one 
another over a social cup of tea. Wherefore he 
sent out invitations far and wide, and there 
flocked unto him in the Drill Hall the Rev. 
S. D. C. Douglas with his people, the Rev. W. 
H. Askwith with his people, the Rev. R. Hey 
with his people, the Rev. J. Chancellor with his 
people, the Rev. S. B. Brasher with his people, 
and the Revs. Kent, Crosbie, Mirams, Tetley, 
Wilkinson, and others, with their people. But 
the High churchmen kept aloof and would not 
come. And the Roman Catholics were not 
asked. ‘Then those who were assembled par- 
took of the Mayor’s hospitality and indulged in 
swéet converse until late in the evening, and so 
departed well pleased to their several homes. 
And it came to pass after this, that on the 21st 
day of November, 1878, a complimentary dinner 
was given to Mr. Bemrose on the completion 
of his term of office, and the inhabitants of the 
town willingly contributed to the banquet, being 
desirous of showing the respect they felt towards 
him from his public services and private virtues. 
So’the cloth was laid and the viands put thereon, 
with wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
and the guests sat down at the table. Then 
the Mayor looked round for the Rey. S. D. C. 
Douglas, the Rev W. H. Askwith, the Rev. R 
Hey, the Rev. J. Chancellor, and the rest of 
those clergymen and ministers who had partici- 
pated in Mr. Bemrose’s bounty to find one who 
could say grace; but, behold, none of them was 
there. But the Rev. Canon M‘Kenna, a 
Roman Catholic, forgetting and forgiving that 
he and his people were not allowed to join the 
Sunday-school teachers at their meeting in the 
Drill Hall, was present to testify his esteem for 
the late Mayor, and he invoked a blessing on 
the feast. Which, now, of these owed gratitude 
to Mr. Bemrose? Where were thenine? Why 
was the duty of giving glory to God left to 
“this stranger?” 


a 


SouTH SHIELDs.—On Sunday the town was visited 
by a severe storm, and the streets were almost impassable. 
Two discourses had been announced by the Rey. R. C. 
Smith, bearing upon the Evangelistic mission which is 
being carried on daily in the town by the Rey. W. B. 
Cullis, the popular American revivalist. The discourse 
in the morning was ‘‘ The Nature of Jesus.” Owing to 
the storm, however, a very small muster was present, 
numbering less than 20, and including only one lady. 
It was decided, therefore, to shorten the service, and 
to have a discussion upon the discourse. This plan was 
adopted, and the discussion was both animated ana 
prolonged, a desire being universally expressed that the 
sermon should be re-delivered at an early date, anda 
suggestion was made by Mr. Smith that opportunity 
should be given by which his sermons could be discussed 
at a properly organised meeting between each Sunday. 
Altogether the service was a most interesting one. In 
spite of the continued severity of the storm a good 
congregation assembled in the evening to listen to a 
discourse on ‘* The Revivalist View of the Atonement,” 
and although a lengthy one the lecture was listened to 
throughout with rapt attention, 
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THE OLD PASTOR'S DISMISSAL. 
ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 

** Wer need a younger man to stir the people, 
And lead them to the fold,” 

The deacons said. ‘‘ We ask your resignatian, 
Because you're growing old.” 

The pastor bowed his deacons out in silence, 
And tenderly the gloom 

Of twilight hid him and his bitter anguish 

Within the lonely room. 


Above the violet hills the sunlight’s glory 
Hung like a crown of gold, 

And from the great church spire the bell’s sweet anthem 
Adown the stillness rolled. 


Assembled were the people for God’s worship ; 
But in his study chair 

The pastor sat unheeding, while the south wind 
Caressed his snow-white hair, 


A smile lay on his lips. His was the secret 
Of sorrow’s glad surcease. 

Upon his forehead shone the benediction 
Of everlasting peace. 


“*The ways of Providence are most mysterious,” 


The deacons gravely said, 
As wondering eyed, and scared, the people crowded 
About their posters dese. 


““We loved him,” wrote the people on the coffin, 
In words of shining gold; 

And ’bove the broken heart they set a statue 
Of marble, white and cold. 


Ghe Wnitarian Sersly 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1878. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Lét our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 


reveal its beauty and its power. 
*  Wittram E:tery CHANNING. 


DUTY OF CHURCHES IN TIMES OF 
DEPRESSION. 

White the above subject is brought before our 
notice in the announcement of Mr. HEenry 
Harwoop’s paper for the meeting of the Beard 
Memorial Union on Tuesday next, we have 
the same topic presented from another point 
of view in a pamphlet on Bad Trade, by 
Mr. Epwin Guturie.* It is not our inten- 
tion to enter here into any discussion of the 
question as to the causes of bad trade or the 
remedies which may best be applied for the 
immediate relief of sufferers, or for the more 
difficult, but at the same time more _per- 
manently important object of preventing such 
calamities so far as they may be prevented. 
Mr. Gururir’s review of the case may be 
safely recommended as thorough, far-seeing, 
impartial, and in its last lesson not Utopian 
but hopeful. He has some stern’ words for 
all parties, each in their turn; but he shows 
that the ills which befela locality or a class are 
naturally and efficiently counteracted when 
that place or that class enters into its true 
relations with other places and _ classes. 
And he concludes in the words:—‘“Let 
‘the nations learn wisdom and common 
prudence, and there will be no very serious 
bad trade. Nature is sufficiently prolific to 
support in comfort more than the whole present 
population of the world ; but as that increased 
wisdom and prudence will only be a matter of 
slow growth, the hours of labour of those who 
work to produce may only be reduced in like 
tardy proportion. —Let there be free trade in 
its broadest and true sense—in its individual 
sense, in its local sense, in its’ national sense, 
and in its international sense, and couple with 
that freedom the exercise of healthy industry 
and real peace ;—and the ‘hard times’ com- 
plained of will be speedily ameliorated, and so 
long as a prudent and common-sense policy is 
continued will ‘come again no more.’” 

These are wise, and we think quite scien- 


* Bad Trade considered in relation to the present condition of 
the Cotton Industry in England. By Edwin Guthrie. Man- 
chester: Alex. Ireland and Co. 


tifically accurate words. Meanwhile, there is 
the pressing work of true charity to be done— 
that kind help which helps the momentarily 
helpless to rise from their fall. We ought to 
regard the general depression of trade as a 
public, not a private calamity. It comes upon 
the whole district—not on masters alone, or 
men alone, or some men and some masters. 
The position of some renders them proof 
against such a visitation; while others are 
exposed to all its trials and terrors. At the 
present moment the outlook is most sad. 
Heartrending tales of starvation begin to 
appear in our journals, and the depth of winter 
is before us. They say it may not improbably 
be worse with us than in the Cotton Famine. 
In these circumstances the common duty of 
fellow-feeling, which is the essence of religion, 
and which it is the glory of the Christian 
religion to have brought into full recognition, 
indicates the course we ought to take. “We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak.” Here is the far-reaching principle 
that governs the household and gives oppor- 
tunity for all the sweetest and holiest graces of 
character. Society, we have agreed in England, 
is safest and happiest when it makes the house- 
hold its centre and model. The special function 
of the Church is to effect this for the general 
community ; to make duty gentle and accept- 
able through unfolding the affections; to bring 
man and man together, rich and poor, wise and 
unwise, strong, and weak, where they may feel 
their true relationship and may enter into 
sympathy and companionship. A religion that 
cannot do this for us is dead already. 


PROGRESS. 


No church in the Christian world can escape 
the influences of progress and the growing 
desire to question authority, founded nearly 
altogether on the opinions of uncultured and 
uncritical ages. Absolute ignorance is the only 
salvation from progress. But, as such ignorance 
is impossible, no church has a perfect protection 
against the incoming of new ideas, and the 
tendency to progress, less or more. 

Conscious progress has deep meanings and 
infinite longings. It grows out of strong faith 
that the constant love of Gop arches over our 
heads wherever our lots may be cast. It recog- 
nises neither limits nor finalities. It aims at 
nothing less than perfection in Deity, through 
eternity. It has a limitless trust in the soul of 
man and in the resources of the universe. It 
is the Spirit of the Highest moving on the 
waters of human life. It is the path marked 
out by the Infinite Wisdom for the activities of 
the race. Itis the direction in which all present 
appearances point. It is the way in which all 
true and rational believers of our time are 
willingly and knowingly travelling. 

Progress implies that the universe is so con- 
stituted that no insurmountable difficulty can 
be presented to the full and harmonious de- 
velopment of all our faculties, that man can 
rise.from one degree of knowledge to another 
for ever, that there is something within man 
that will always prompt him to seek new truth, 
and to make him dissatisfied with present 
attainments, and that he believes that wisely- 
directed and persevering efforts will be fairly 
rewarded with fresh discoveries and the posses- 
sion of new forces. Progress is an expression 
of the soul’s aspirations, and is thus an absolute 
necessity of human nature, and is, therefore, a 
law of Gop. 

There are people who affirm that Gop spoke 
His last word to the human family eighteen 
centuries ago, and that we need no other reve- 


‘tempted to preserve an appearar 


lation of His will. We maintain that the 
three-fourths of our thoughtful century, which 
have almost passed away, have received and 
utilised some of the divinest revelations that 
Deity has ever vouchsafed to man; and we 
believe, judging from the past and the present, 
and from the constitution of the universe, so 
far as we are able to comprehend it, that Gop 
will always reveal Himself to His intelligent 
children, and that man will always hearken to 
the whispers of his Creator. ‘The revelations 
of the past could not be interpreted or under- 
stood if there were no revealing in the present 
day; for, as only a poet can understand and 
appreciate a poet, as only a philosopher can 
comprehend philosophy, and as only a scientist 
is qualified to expound science, so only a 
prophet, or one spiritually illuminated, is able 
to receive, utilise, and enjoy the words which 
fell from the lips of those who “spoke as they 
were moved” by the revealing spirit. 


TRUE WORSHETE 


In the human heart love and worship are 
inseparably connected. Once let the invisible 
filaments. of love reach out and fasten to any 
object, real or ideal, and the whole being is 
bowed in adoration before it. The processes 
of unbiassed judgment have little or no play 
within this Elysian domain. In some way all 
are idolators, and the fact is greater than our 
knowledge or comprehension of it. It pro- 
duces a nebulous consciousness enveloping us 
like a cloud, and preventing any just discern- 
ment of its why and wherefore. Many 
Christians do not know that their whole re- 
ligious life is a mere person worship of JESUS 
Curist, full of idolatrous love for his person. 
They easily forget to properly estimate and 
worship the divine philosophy of the principles 
he taught, for which he came and suffered 
death. They do not comprehend the universal 
application of his teachings to the individual 
and social necessities of human nature, reaching 
like the laws of mathematics to an infinity of 
combination. Said a certain Methodist divine: 
‘his life, his example, his teachings were 
nothing in comparison with his d/ood.” It was 
this he worshipped, and the estimate produced 
its ind of character and manhood. Such 
ideas are not phenomenal. In every religion 
which has yet challenged the attention and 
secured the devotion of mankind, has this 
immutable law of human nature asserted itself. 
The purpose of the founder to unfold and set 
at work some sweet, grand principle of eternal 
right, which should become the “healing of 
the nations,” is gradually forgotten, and a love- 
sick idolatry takes its place. 


MR. MACRAE MOVES AGAIN. — 


On the Greenock and Paisley U:P. Presbytery 
taking up the consideration of the Declaratory 
Statement of the Synod on the subject of the 
Subordinate Standards, the Rey. D. Macrae 
brought forward a series of resolutions in which, 
while the Act was heartily welcomed as liberat- 
ing the Church from some of the errors of 
her professed creed, objections were urged 
against it, on the grounds, amongst others, that 
it made the Church’s relation to- her creed 
more self-contradictory than ever, and 


sistency by “devices essentially _ 
After a warm discussion between 
members of the Presbytery and Mr. Mac 
was agreed by a large majority no 

the resolution. Well, Rome was 
a day. With persevet 
part of Mr. Macrae his proposals + 
be accepted in time. on a ve 
ago the only discussion on the 
Presbytery would have been as 
way of throwing him out of the ¢ 
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THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” ON 
THE GASKELL COMMEMORATION 
MEETING. 

In the December number of this Review we 

find the following, which will deeply interest 

-our readers:—‘ The recent celebration at 
Manchester, with something like splendour 
-and much noble feeling, of the golden wedding 
of the Rey. William Gaskell with his congrega- 
‘tion, was not a literary event, but of course it 
made everybody (who knew of the relation 
‘between them) think of his wife: the sweet 
novelist, who was taken from him and from us 
in the prime of her powers and in the middle 
of one of her best stories, if not her best, a few 
years ago. It is no mere customary phrase, 
that her loss was irreparable. ‘There is none 
like her, none,” nor will be till a good many 
of “our summers have deceased.” She lay, if 
we may push metaphor so far, closer to the 
household heart of our best fiction than any 
novelist. She was very modern; altogether 
herself; and as little tinctured with the transient 
moods of the time as could well be. We 

“cannot read Mrs. Oliphant, excellent writer as 
she is, without many a pang—she does not 
write happy, or unhappy-making books. Even 
when her writing is in the mouth sweet, it is 
too often felt as bitter below the diaphragm. 
This is a pity, for she has more than a touch of 
genius—however, she works too hard, and her 
hand has now fixed habits ; also, on the whole, 
she is almost above mere casual criticism. 

The author of the “Sad Fortunes of the Rey. 
Amos Barton” might have kept as near the 
household heart as Mrs. Gaskell, if she had 
survived; but her place was long ago taken 
by the author of ‘ Romola” and “ Daniel 
Deronda.” Mr. Hardy, if he had been a 
woman, might have done it in some respects; but 
“Cranford” he never could have written. 
What zons have we passed through since poor, 
simple “ Ruth” raised storms in tea-cups, and 

~ men like Kingsley wrote to comfort the author 

-and assure her that the good and wise were 
with her! But we are still in doubt whether 
society would not even now prefer the coarse 
éguivogue which is so common in fiction to the 

. Straightforward handling of certain topics by 

_ Mrs. Gaskell in “Ruth.” The only serious 

_ mistake we can recall of hers was the one she 
made in the Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté—an 
undoubted blunder, “both in art and in true 
good manners: and the first edition had to be 

cancelled, some sort of an apology being made 
{as we think we remember) by the publishers. 
The great charm of Mrs. Gaskell lay in the 

-human-hearted singleness of the eye with which 

_ She told her story—she made no speculative 
digressions, indulged in no inuendoes, did not 
try to be clever or literary, but went straight on 
with homely pathos or homely humour. 

- Though her style is even already getting a 

.fittle antiquated, fashions change in that 
matter, and simplicity like hers will win. The 

world will come back to her when it has tired 

-of writers more subtle, more brilliant, and 
more profound. Leaving aside the earlier 

writings of George Eliot up to and including, 


say “Silas Marner,” we can already count the’ 


pages of George Eliot which will in fifty years 
' be as nearly gbsolete as “St. Leon;” but that 
fate is not in store for “Cranford” .or ‘“ Wives 
_-and Daughters.” 
——————E——— | 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 
REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

-I DECLARE to you that, as I ponder, it comes to 
me with fresh and startling amazement what this 
man was. I have no dogma about his perfect 
wisdom or his sheer impeccability. I have no 
means of knowing what self-rebuke, what peni- 

_ tence for deeds or thoughts unrecorded the man 
_ may or may not have harboured. But of these 
+ “things I trace no sign unless it be in the perfection 
_ of his sympathy with brothers and with sisters in 
burnt remorse or shame. And I seem to 
o see in the meagre, all too meagre sketch, 
of him, obscured with its legend, darkened 


\ with iderstanding, the figure of a man con- 
in wisdom for the solution of all the 


ve ever agitated the ages, with 
simple and perfect beyond all 
nments of the sages, with 


Pavement Chapel, Nottingham. 
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insight into the labyrinth of human nature by any 
other absolutely unapproached, with a fulness of 
the moral and spiritual life in himself that made 
his soul a temple of God, pure as the holy of 
holies behind the awful veil. Yes, this is what, 
the more I ponder, the more I find—not in the 
Jesus of the churches, not even in the Jesus of the 
whole of the Gospels—but in that Jesus of 
Nazareth, brother of our own, whom I trace as the 
source of all that is sweet and pure, and true, and 
noble in the Christianity of the Bible, and in the 
Christianity of Ecclesiastics through eighteen 
hundred years. Canon Farrar has written a noble 
life of Christ. With lofty instinct and true pro- 
phetic power, he has selected the traits in the 
Gospels that show the true fulness of the measure 
of Christ, and set them forth in colours vivid to 
attract and rejoice the eye. But he has not 
written the “ Life of Christ” that-is to be. He 
has not removed the film of unreality in miracle 
and portent that clouds the luminous reality of 
Christ. He has not vindicated that great humanity 
from the abnormal mixture of Deity, which under 
the plea of making this being both man and God, 
produces a figure that is neither. I know not 
when the man shall arise, scholar, philosopher, 
prophet, who shall have skill to write that book. 
Perhaps centuries may intervene. But it is my 
cherished hope, nay, almost my faith, that one 
day shall be published to the world the book in 
which shall be drawn Jesus, the Nazarene, pure 
man, with that divinity which is in all mankind, 
and that alone, but that nurtured through the years 
to that incomparable vitality and strength which 
have sufficed to deceive mankind, and fill them 
with the dream that this was God himself clad in 
the garb of human flesh. In that book it will be 
shown how Jesus, the simple, loving boy, increased 
in spiritual as in bodily stature. The dream of 
an initial perfection, leaving no scope for growth, 
will be dispelled. The building up of the mighty 
soul in him will be traced even in the quiet home. 
The perpetual steady enlarging of his spirit in 
contact with the good and the evil, the proud and 
scornful as well as the sorrowing and sinning all 
through the wondrous ministry will find its record. 
It will be shown how every human touch, whether 
of the outcast woman or of the haughty rabbi, was 
nutriment to the development of his spirit. Above 
all, the line will be drawn distinct and deep 
between him, the glorious human Son, and God 
the Eternal Father; and so will be displayed, 
clear and shining for the blessing of mankind, 
the marvellous intimacy of communion with the 
uncreated heavenly Father to which the created 
human spirit may attain,—a supreme lesson of the 
Christ to man which is irreparably destroyed the 
moment it is alleged he was aught save pure man, 
as we are men, or was himself the God to whom 
he prayed. The question is often asked how 
Christianity, from such obscure beginnings, got 
the power to spread, how from that little group of 
peasants it drew the force to traverse and subdue 
the world and build an empire mightier than that 
of Rome upon Rome’s ruins. Canon Farrar, with 
all orthodox writers, avers that the initial force 
for this vast conquest could only spring from the 
stupendous miracle of the resurrection. But surely 
that is a rash asseveration? What! Cannot you, 
who are orthodox, see in the Christ whom you 
make to be the Eternal God himself sufficient 
force of personality to win a widening sway over 
the tribes of man without the thaumaturgy of the 
bodily resurrection to clench the power of his life 
and word? If that be so, then I, I, the poor 
Unitarian, I, whom you charge with the denial of 
my Lord, I, who call Jesus Christ a simple man, 
I have more faith in the potency of his life and 
person, his word and wisdom, his devotion and 
his love, than you who call him Lord and God. 
For I am so impressed with the incomparable 
wisdom of his teaching, with the persuasiveness 
of his speech, with the breadth of his sympathy, 
with the nobility of his example, with the perfect- 
ness of his devotion, above all with the unique and 
transcendent power that was in himself, that I 
count these enough to account for all the victory 
his name and fame have won, and ask no miracle 
beyond /zmse/f to explain how it is that the nations 
have flocked to his feet as the sheep are gathered 
to the shepherd. We must remember the race to 
which he belonged, the people among whom he 
moved, the age in which he lived and died. And 
remembering these things, realising the tone of 
thought and morals and the level of wisdom and 
of faith which were contemporary with him, the 
utter simplicity and perfection of his maxims 
and his manners will fill us with amazement. 
Only too feebly does Canon Farrar, in the one 
passage which I shall permit myself to quote at 
length from him, sketch the consummate mean- 
ing of that which Christ taught by word, by deed, 
by every breath he drew. ‘“ The faith of Christ,” 
cries he, “was the Palingenesia—the re-birth—of 
the world. It came like the dawn of a new spring 
to nations effete with the drunkenness of crime.” 
The struggle was long and hard, but from the 


| hour when Christ died (say rather from the hour 
when Christ first opened his lips to teach) “ began 
the death-knell of every satanic tyranny and every 
tolerated abomination. ; The work of 
Christ. . expelled cruelty ; it curbed passion; 
it punished and repressed an execrable infanti- 
cide; it drove the shameless impurities of 
heathendom into a congenial darkness. There 
was hardly a class whose wrongs it did not 
remedy. It rescued the gladiator; it freed the 
slave; it protected the captive; it nursed the 
sick; it shelteredthe orphan; it elevated the woman; 
it shrouded as witha halo of sacred innocence 
the tender years of the child. In every region of 
life its ameliorating influence was felt. It changed 
pity from a vice into a virtue. It elevated poverty 
from a curse into a beatitude. It ennobled 
labour from a vulgarity into a dignity and a duty. . 
It sanctified marriage from little more than a 
burdensome convention into little less than a 
blessed sacrament. It revealed for the first time 
the angelic beauty of a purity of which men had 
despaired, and a meekness of which they had’ 
utterly scoffed. It created the very conception 
of charity, and broadened the limits of its obliga- 
tion from the narrow circle of a neighbourhood to 
the widest horizons of the race. And while it 
thus evolved the idea of humanity as a common 
brotherhood it cleansed the life and 
elevated the soul of each individual man. And 
in all lands where it has moulded the characters 
of its true believers, it has created hearts so pure, 
lives so peaceful, and homes so sweét, that it 
might seem as though those angels who had 
heralded its advent had also whispered to every 
depressed and despairing sufferer among the sons 
of men, ‘Though ye have lain among the pots, yet 
shall ye be as the wings of a dove that is covered 
with silver wings, and her feathers like gold.’” 
Brethren, have you really so little faith in the 
power of moral and spiritual force, that you must 
needs drag in miracles to the rescue ere you 
can believe that the man in whose bosom all that 
was gathered up—aye, and much more was 
gathered there—could by the sheer power of that 
conquering goodness win humanity to his side 
and become. the religious master of the world? 
And you, the Englishmen and Englishwomen of 
to-day, profess yourselves the disciples of ‘this 
being, be he Man or God. Let the controversy 
rest. They say that we who hold him pure and 
simple Man are Infidels. They utterly deny our 
claim to the Christian name. Well, let that be. 
Perhaps we have no claim. Perhaps we are in 
the wrong. Perhaps they are right who cry 
before the Christ, with Thomas in his passion of 
amazement, “Ah! my Lord and my God!” Let 
that be. You profess to be his disciples. You 
asseverate that he has the words of eternal life. 
And do ye the things that he said? The things 
that he said! Good heavens? . Disciples of 


Christ? My God! In thetemple ye cry, “Lord! 
Lord!” But in the home, in the shop, in the 
mart? What heed pay ye there to his words? 


Some much, some little, some none! Christian 
people! Christian Nottingham, with its whirl of 
vile amusements, with its reeking drunkenness, 
with its hotbeds of political vice, with men of 
permitted influence, whited sepulchres, spruce and 
clean without, within corrupt with worse than 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanliness! Christ- 
ian England, with its jostling commerce marred 
and broken by its frauds, its drinking, its personal 
selfishness, and its fist this moment lifted to smite, 
no man knows for what, a weakling prince, and 
pour into his villages and field the Christian 
civilisation of iron and powder and _ blood. 
Christian Europe, each state with jealous eye 
upon its neighbour, no statesman trusting his 
brother statesman, people hating people, and huge 
armaments glittering with flashing steel and gaudy 
banner, while the rich look on indifferent and 
the poor groan beneath the tyranny. Is it to 
account for this that you want your miracles? Is 
this the consummation brought about in eighteen 
hundred years by God incarnate in the image of 
aman? How long, O Lord, how long? Once- 
there breathed a brother of our own in whom 
dwelt that wise and lovely spirit which alone can 
cleanse the world and lead it forward into the 
kingdom of God. Other men have caught 
glimpses of that great spirit too, and laboured and 
prayed and died. But the great world with one 
voice has proclaimed that sweet brother of ours 
the Mighty God, has doomed to eternal fires all 
who bowed not to his name, and then turned 
greedy to its lusts and wickedness. Lord! 
multiply the men with somewhat of the spirit of 
thy wise, thy tender, thy loving Jesus; and so still 
the cry of the oppressed and hush the cruel clang 
of arms, and bring to earth at last the beautiful 
kingdom of heaven! Amen. 


READING.—On Sunday last two sermons were 
preached here by Mr. Herbert Burrows, of London, 
whose discourses gave great satisfaction to the congre- 
gation, which in the evening was augmented by the 
presence of several strangers. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 
THE LITURGY QUESTION. 

THE Council of the Saratoga Conference pre- 
sented, at the late meeting, a long and deeply 
interesting report signed by its president (Dr. H. 
W. Bellows), in which is discussed almost every 
matter of importance to the Unitarian and associ- 
ated churches. The following passages dealing 
with Worship and the Liturgy question will be 
acceptable to our readers at the present moment. 
The Council draws attention to the fact that 
while religious opinions were never so freely and 
radically discussed as at present, in newspapers, 
reviews, magazines and novels, people were never 
less concerned to hear them discussed in churches. 
The reason given is that it is getting to be felt 
that the ministerial profession in some degree 
disqualifies a man from having and avowing the 
opinions best worth considering. At church what 
men of all opinions seek is to have—worship—a 
worship attractive to their children, or dignified 
and interesting in itself—not from the opinions 
expressed, but the sympathetic, or esthetic, or 
symbolic, or rich and varied character of the 
service. 

The report then proceeds—In this state of 
things the Council cannot but think that the 
maintenance and prosperity of our denomination 
in its home field—a thing very different from the 
extension of our opinions—depends largely upon 
the improvement of our worship, and the spirituul 
and religious influences promotive of reverence 
thrown about the young. In the indifference of 
old communities, not to opinions, but to ecelesias- 
tical declarations of opinion, to church discipline 
or pulpit assertions, people will seek churches 
where the worship is most attractive, with less 
and less regard to merely official creeds. For a 
while social attractions had a deciding influence, 
and in the villages they have still. Where are we 
likely to find the best company, the most social 
ease, the pleasantest festivals, the gayest picnics? 
Where is the church the liveliest, the singing the 
loudest and the most festive, the hymns of the 
kind that sing themselves, and the minister nearest 
on a level with the people, and the people all on 
the same level? But that stage of prosperity by 
such means is, let us hope, at its highest water- 
mark, and certain to decline in our cities and 
larger towns—at least in the part of the country 
where we mostly live,—from this time forward. 
For as fast as social opportunities open and 
increase outside of church relations, they are felt 
to be more wholesome and genuine in their claims 
than when connected: with churches; and then 
happily mere social influence grows of less attrac- 
tion in the church. Our churches, and the same 
is true of all churches that represent the same 
general social level, are at least less sustained by 
mere social attractions than any others; and we 
should be unwise, considering our constituency, 
to depend very much upon them except in 
particular cases, and in our village and new com- 
munities. But there is a permanent function that 
religious institutions, and specially churches, do 
and must permanently continue to represent or 
fulfill, and that is the function of public worship. 
It is a function that supports the Roman Catholic 
Church to-day in spite of opinions in any literal 
sense incredible to even ordinary intelligence ; 
and no church can compete for popular suffrage 
with the Roman Catholic, which lives by its 
worship, not its teaching. 

The Episcopal Church, in America, far from 
distinguished hitherto by its learning, its zeal, its 
eloquence, or its popularity, is fast gaining upon 
the more profoundly theological and even more 
_ active sects, though in long prepossession of the 
ground, purely by its dignified, impressive, and 
full form of worship. Old Unitarian congrega- 
tions must now begin to understand that they 
cannot hold their churches together merely by 
force of opinion, or even by good preaching. The 
teaching function of the pulpit for the class of 
people to whom we minister is very much divided 
with the teaching function of modern literature. 
Intelligent and reading people do not get their 
opinions, even on religion, exclusively or mainly 
from the pulpit. But what is left is the all- 
important function of worship, of public prayer ; 
and that is to be sustained and the indestructible 
demand for it met under conditions and circum- 
stances of the gravest difficulty; namely, of doubt 
and question respecting the very foundations on 
which for a hundred generations Christian worship 
has seemed to rest. Nothing short of a spirit of 
reverence of spiritual faith and consecration sur- 
passing any merely traditionary trust, because 
founded upon clear thinking, can avail to render 
such opinions as a scientific theology forces upon 
free minds, capable of a genuine and hearty union 
with the spirit of public prayer and public praise 
and common worship. To effect this union is the 
real problem of rational Christianity. People of 
our way of thinking in old communities are only 
to be brought to church, and kept faithful to 


religious institutions, through their new and care- 
fully fed interest in the purely devotional and 
worshipful side of their nature. The Council, 
therefore, advises the National Conference that 
nothing is more wanting to the success of our 
cause than the cultivation and expression of the 
sentiment of reverence, prayer, and worship, in 
forms consistent with our real convictions; that 
the devout element is the factor in our problem 
which requires additional stress and emphasis ; 
that books of devotion and forms of prayer suited 
to our convictions are among our most urgent and 
pressing wants. If the time shall ever come 
when public worship among us attains to a dignity, 
richness, and symbolic beauty of its own, it will 
for the first time convince the world that our 
progress in opinion and our free criticism is not 
what many candid minds suppose it to be; a plan 
for making prayer needless and public worship 
impossible. This misapprehension has driven 
away already into secularism and a pure indi- 
vidualism thousands of the logical and sincere; 
and is at the bottom of the neglect of thousands 
more who still have an attachment of custom to 
give their steadfast and hearty support to public 
worship. It is the honest opinion of many that 
intellectual freedom in matters of religion has 
given the death-blow to the implicit faith which 
they fancy can alone sustain churches. They 
believe that ignorance is the mother of devotion, 
and that genuine public worship is the privilege 
only of the unenlightened and superstitious. But 
there is already a reaction upon this extreme 
tendency; and it is, perhaps, the most encouraging 
and hopeful sign in our body. It almost looks as 
if our so-called radicals were going to be the first 
to put worship in our churches upon its own 
independent grounds, and to cultivate it as the 
best part of public religion. The first effort they 
made naturally was to emphasize freedom and the 
duty and value of absolute frankness and fidelity 
in forming and uttering those intellectual convic- 
tions. The next was to lay a new stress upon 
morality, as the only unquestionable good in 
religion; the last is to recognize the essential 
value of devoutness, or the worshipful sentiment, 
as the permanent and most precious factor in the 
training of the spiritual nature. A Puritan 
asceticism, a true form of self-consecration and of 
mystic devotion, begins to appear in some of the 
more advanced of our old radicals. Of course 
this is possible only with men of constitutional 
reverence. To prove that the liveliest personal 
faith and the most tender reverence can exist with 
the least superstitious and the less traditional 
opinions, as that it can be made the crystallizing 
centre of instituted religion and public prayer, is 
the foreshadowing of that coming church which 
is only the true evolution and outcome of the 
church that has had lawful possession for 
eighteen centuries of the Christian world. Nothing 
can usefully be here said of the particular form of 
worship needed to give true expression to the 
church which we provisionally represent. Forms 
of worship, liturgies, prayer-books, cannot be 
wilfully contrived, invented, and forced upon 
liberal Christians. They will, they must, spring 
up naturally, spontaneously, and in a way to 
connect the present with the past,—the old expe- 
riences of the church with its new revelations. 
All sorts of experiments are going on under our 
system of congregational independence, to cover 
the bareness, vary the monotony, and enrich the 
worship of our somewhat naked, inartistic, and 
unattractive order of services. The solo of the 
pulpit, broken only by the resting-space furnished 
by the singing of the choir, is slowly being relieved 
by some more or less successful attempts at 
responsive psalms; by the singing of church 
anthems, and the saying by people and minister 
together of the Lord’s prayer. The success thus 
far is but partial and not. very encouraging; but 
the effort to secure some actual participation by 
voice and knee and posture in the uttered prayers 
and praises is plainly a significant omen. It is an 
effort in the right direction, and the only direc- 
tion that can restore charm and interest to public 
worship in liberal hands. There must be confes- 
sion with the lips, as well as in the heart, to make 
our dual nature one in its operation, or to make 
public worship a living reality. Prayer must be 
not only the act of the minister, silently adopted 
by the people, it must be their open act, and sealed 
with their own lips, before it will have the true 
effect to unite them as suppliants before God, or 
as disciples of a common Master. But this 
tendency cannot be forced, though it may be 
encouraged. By-and-by some devout and saintly 
man, moved by genuine sympathy and entering 
into the wants of the people, will devise out of the 
prayers and hymns of the church, and in a tender, 
historic spirit, some manual of public devotion, 
which on its own merit, tried and tested in some 
single congregation, will recommend itself for 
common and even general use among liberal 
Christians. 


any form of worship until it is used and honoured 


We shall never know the power of 


by our churches in general. Our common hymn: 
and tune book and its services of worship have 
done us a very uniting service. A book of com- 
mon prayer would effect a still more important 
service. But it must be freely adopted by our 
individual churches from experience of its value, 
not made any condition of union; and it must 
probably originate, as everything does in our 
ranks, from the spontaneous impulse or inspira- 
tion of some individual, and grow into use, instead 
of being wilfully devised by a committee, and 
adopted by resolution. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 
WALTER MCARTHUR, 
YEs, my heart is ever hoping 
In its house of clay, 
As this life unfolding gently 
Whispers—‘‘ Work to-day.” 


Life’s path seems sometimes strewn with flow’rs. 
As on a bridal day; 

Though joys fade, we shall not miss them, 
If we ‘work to-day.” 


Work! though grief in sombre hues 
Steals across our way, 

Soon ’twill vanish—if but truly 
We will ‘‘work to-day.” 


Sweetest music glads our pathway, 
Then away it floats; 

Are our souls no better, think you, 
For its holy notes? 


Should our spirits droop, and weary, 
Overcome by grief, 
Work ! oh, brother ! labour nobly 
_ If you seek relief. 


Never once our duty failing, 
Strange though seem God’s laws— 
Light will dawn, as on we labour 
For our holy cause. 


Then, when lengthen out the shadows, 
And Earth’s light grows dim, 

Work, in other spheres, my brother, 
We may find for Him. 


THE EMPEROR’S ERROR. 


A HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 
Il. 

A Frew weeks passed, and the routed herd was 
by the Beresina. Scores were laid by want and 
frost on the frigid ground which blunted the. 
bayonet and refused them even a grave. Napo- 
leon dismounted at a watch-fire, and was. 
astonished at the good order and even cheeri- 
ness of this one group in the core of so much 
havoc and confusion. A sergeant spoke up:— 

“Sire, we owe our preservation to David. 
Blum; his exhaustless energy fed our waning 
stock; his courage inspired us when the lancers. 
rode us down, and by his foresight we are alone 
never out of food and fuel.” 

“David, my soldier,” said the Ceesar, in that 
voice which made thrones quiver, and yet, at 
such moments as this, could be sweetly winning, 
“Your place is ready for you in my Old Guard.” 

At the same time he unclasped a silver cross 
from his uniform, and handed it to the soldier’ 
“by reluctance,” who, wrestling with the red 
leaven of hatred still fermenting'within him and. 
yet fascinated by the respectful fear universally 
emanating from “the fortunate Captain,” sternly 
replied, though his features relaxed :— 

“Sire, Iam an Alsatian Jew, and can accept: 
no reward, promotion, or decoration, for that. 
would be to receive the blood-money of my 
family, disgraced by your shameful Decree of 
the 17th March!” ° : 

“ Ah?” the sovereign observed discontentedly, 
“T have heard some such sad complaints before.” 
Then he added curtly, “It was an error, but we 
can annul and can repair.” The cloud re- 
mained on his brow, however, and a deep. 
passion lined its heretofore placid surface. 

As if to escape an important reflection which: 
would then have been a superfluous woe, he: 
broke away, sprang to horse and gallopped on. 
in the van of his tattered staff. anv 

David saluted with one hand, whilst the worn 
thin finger of theother closed on the egionnairé’s- 
cross. He had been face to face with the tiger,. 
and had almost pardoned when he had feared 
he would revenge. His head was full of sing- 


ing reproaches, his heart throbbed violently, and 


his very brain seemed in suspense. His ~ 
rades flocked round to congratulate him bot 
hardly aroused him from his dreamings. Bi 

imminent danger fully awakened him—the 
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Cossacks were upon the fugitives again, They 
faced about and fought. Nearly all that rear 
guard was slain and David was wounded. He 
had so valiantly led the defence that he was 
‘assumed to be an officer, and as such spared for 
‘imprisonment. 

In an Ural mine he was immured eight and 
twenty years and, nevertheless, when he was told 
that he was “‘free” and limped out into the open 
air, and, after one gush of gratitude at seeing 
the sky and earth, felt the extent of his isolation, 
he wished to return to the depths and to his 
keepers whips. 

The chance sound “France!” thawed his 
bronzed soul, for he had been born somwhere— 
-he had lived and loved in one vale of this cruel 
world, and, say what these barbarians might of 
the Jew, he Aad a country. With unflagging 
courage, he crossed Europe, his support a staff 
-and the offerings of kindly hearts—his native 
land the polestar. 

One December morning, in 1840, he reached 
home. ‘The old, battered wreck had drifted 
back to the shipyard where it had'been launched, 
gay, slight, trim and adored. Everybody said 
this was the place, but he could not recognise 
it. The garden where he had-plucked flowers 
for Sarah was built upon by the smoky factory. 
For the first time since too long a tear of regret 
moistened his eyes, bleared with the coppery 
fumes of the mine. All the faces were new to 
him, and his very name was harsh on their lips. 
They eyed him suspiciously and askant. He 
prayed on a kinsman’s grave, which the mill 
owners had spared. . 

He turned away to go to Paris, where the 
Emperor’s funeral was to be celebrated. ‘There 
he might meet some old comrades. 

He arrived on the 14th, cold, fatigued, but 
too benumbed to feel pain. He wandered the 
streets, and heard men prate of the Imperial 
glories which would ever gild France, but not a 
drop of wine was poured out for him. If the 
rank and file but foresaw how far from grateful 
are the countrymen to whom their breasts were 
the bulwark, men would sooner take up vipers 
than arms. ‘The old veteran slept on a theatre 

doorstep; was colder than Siberia! 

He was musing that one man should have 
had the power to blight a hundred thousand 
households, when the shouts of “ Vive 7m- 

pereur!” startled him. The multitude were 

thronging to the Hotel des Invalides to offer 
homage to their idolised hero. Dread, envy, 
-enmity, all had faded in every class, and nothing 
but the potent voice of history was left to speak 
‘over the giant’s grave. 

The sublime spectacle revolutionised David 
Blum’s ideas. Suddenly he felt pity for the 
unhappy man who had been wedded to a caitiff 
mistress whom he despised, and who.had been 
childless, and then to a noble lady who thought 
‘-him honoured by her feelingless hand, and who 
gave him the shadow of ason. Heremembered 
the Emperor’s emotion when he had, like man 
to man, told him, “I was in error!” and bowing 
unto the demi-god’s misfortune, he offered him 
-oblivion of his life-long grudge. ‘We meet for 
the last time, O Emperor. You come from 
heart-breaking confinement, and the humble 
Jew from his living burial. In a land of justice, 
liberty and tolerance, some day—though heaven 
only knows—a Jew may sit in the judgment 

. Seat, for evil laws are but dogs that snarl their 

day, and freedom, tolerance, and fair dealing 
-are eternal. The bells, drums and clarions 
sounded. A myriad of voices thundered: 
“Behold him here, amongst those he loved!” 

Under the Arch of the Triumph of the Star 
(“Oh, Lucifer, pride of the morning, how hast 
thou fallen!”) appeared the triumphal hearse, 
belted about byhis mutilated generals, bedizened 

with famousnames, draped with war-flags, craped 
ee prstling with spread-eagles. David fell on 
ees and prayed. His soul experienced a 
blessed calm. He swooned away as the cortége 
passed, fell against one of the triumphal columns. 

_ Among the numerous casualties chronicled 
‘in the & y may beread: “An old man 
was found senseless in the Champs Elysées, 
It is not known whether he was injured in the 
crush or perished from cold or want. Trans- 
ported to the Beaujon Hospital, he died in a few 


hours. He was thence removed to the Morgue 
as he had no papers on him. In his clenched 
hand was a small parcel containing a cross of 
the Legion of Honour with Napoleon’s effigy, 
and a printed paper so old and worn as to be 
hardly decipherable as the ‘Décret impériale 
concernant les Juifs’ of March 17th, 1878.” 
Jewish World. 


ELOQUENT SILENCE. 


A ToucHInc little incident occurred in the 
metropolis half a century ago. A popular 
writer was hurrying through the streets, breast- 
ing the driving sleet, when he saw a man sitting 
upon the pavement and leaning against a wall. 
The face was haggered and pinched. The few 
rags barely covered’ the blue limbs. But no 
hand was held out. He passed, and re-passed, 
and passed again, and at last impatiently and 
half-angrily said, ““Why don’t you beg?” With 
an eloquence never to be fforgotten, the man 
lifted his head, slowly drew back the tattered 
sleeve, and said, ‘Is it beg, did ye say? Look 
at me hollow cheeks. Look at the bones 
pricking through me skin. Why, man, its 
begging I am with a hundred tongues.” The 
mutest appeals often indicate the deepest wants, 
and speak most powerfully to the heart. The 
misery begs, the ignorance begs, the loneliness 


begs, each witha “hundred tongues.” 
aS ge eae, 

KING’S LYNN: PRESENTATION TO 

MR. JOHN WINGATE AIKIN. 
ON Friday evening a meeting of an interesting 
nature took place in the Free Christian Church. 
The objects—to hear a lecture and to present an 
address. Mr. R. Blackie occupied the chair. A 
lecture on “National Characteristics as displayed 
in Music and Song,” was delivered by Mr. A. 
P. Allen. The subject was illustrated by selections 
from the songs of Germany, France, Russia, 
Turkey, Austria, Egypt, Greece, and Servia, 
which were admirably rendered by the choir. 

Mr. ALLEN remarked that it was unknown to 
himself, and had escaped the notice of the other 
members of the church till quite lately, that their 
friend Mr. John Wingate Aikin had been amongst 
them so long. Chatting, however, one day with 
him respecting the jubilee of the Rev. William 
Gaskell’s miristry, Mr. Aikin quite accidentally 
said it was rather singular that he should have 
been in Lynn and in membership with their 
church just fifty years himself To me it then 
seemed that we ought to testify to him our love 
and respect, and I at once communicated with 
the committee, who very warmly supported my 
suggestion and this evening’s meeting is the result. 
Mr. Allen then read the address. It stated that the 
members of the Free Christian Church had great 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Aikin with an address 
on the jubilee of his membership of the church. 
They found in him a true representative of his 
accomplished relatives, Dr. Aikin and the poet, 
Anna Laetitia Barbauld. They especially recog- 
nised in him a man who had quietly and 
unostentatiously been the bearer of their standard 
for the last fifty years, and consequently had much 
to contend with, arising from the ignorance and 
prejudice which always surround fixed creeds. 
At the same time it must be a pleasure to him to 
know that the thought which he had so steadily 
adhered to is fast becoming the thought of multi- 
tudes in Christendom, and their prayer was that 
the spirit which had pioneered him in his steady 
course may also bind them in the same beautiful 
thought of the Divine Spirit. They one and all 
most heartily congratulated him, and sincerely 
trusted he would long be spared to worship with 
them. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Charles C. 
Coe, F.R.G.S., of Bolton, to the effect that he 
hesitated whether he should not make a pilgrimage 
into Norfolk, in order that he might have the 
pleasure of seeing the church at Lynn and do 
honour to his friend Mr. Aikin. He was indeed 
glad that they should have been moved to testify 
to his constant attachment to.the cause of liberal 
Christianity. 

The Rev. J. T. Marriott desired also by letter 
to avail himself of the opportunity of joining in 
their jubilee congratulations of Mr. Aikin. 

The Rev. BARNARD GIsby (the pastor) said: I 
wish to say that I acquiesce in every one of the 
sentiments of respect and appreciation and love 
for Mr. Aikin that have been expressed in this 
address and otherwise to-night I esteem Mr. 
Aikin as a noble man and a loyal Christian, and 
value his friendship most highly, as I believe all 
do whose privilege it is to enjoy it. In the history 
of all churches and communities there are distinc- 
tive and representative names, and in our church 
the name of Aikin is one we might well glory 


in possessing in record and in membership. 
Among the great families which in England and 
America during several generations have added 
lustre to our faith, and glory to our church by 
their devotion, and learning, and genius, and 
worth, the family of the Aikins occupies a foremost 
place. 

Mr. AIKIN, in reply, said: My esteemed friends, 
permit me to say a word or two relating to the 
kind expression of your respect which it has been 
my happiness to receive. Although intimation 
had reached me of your kind intention to present 
to me an address of congratulation on my having 
reached my fiftieth year of membership with 
this society, I was altogether unacquainted with 
the fact that this was to be done on Friday even- 
ing last, or I should have been present, not that I 
felt any such manifestation of feeling was deserved 
in any way by me, but in order that I might have 
shown to you how deeply I value your esteem, and 
how grateful I am for your good wishes and the 
loving intention which I feel guided you all in this 
matter. .As far as I can see there has been 
nothing in my position, character, or life, which 
merits the regard you have for me. The tendency 
of my family life has only revealed itself in me, 
and I do not see how I could well have acted or 
lived differently, as far as my religious opinions are 
concerned, than I have done. Inmemy faith has 
not beentheresult ofthe law ofevolutioninmy mind, 
the faith adopted after long inquiry, and mental 
conflict, as in many cases in which congratula- 
tion is deserved and may justly be awarded, but 
the faith of my hope and family for generations, 
simply asserting its power over my mind and 
life, and therefore I think not a matter of such 
praise in me, as you have with so much sympathy 
conferred. I can only express to you my sincere 
acknowledgement for what I did not expect nor I 
fear deserve, and assure you that while my faith 
cameto measa heritage from my fathers, it has been 
none the less sustaining and consoling to my per- 
sonal life, than it frequently proves to be to those 
who adopt it in preference to some former faith as 
the best interpretation of conduct and duty and 
worship, and as representing the most elevating 
ideas and views of the divine relationship to, and 
government of, humanity and the world. My 
sincere desire and hope is that our principles, in 
so far as they are good and true and ennobling, 
may prevail, and that multitudes may be brought 
toa knowledge of the truth, and be led to conse- 
crate themselves to heavenly service. 

<< 


MONTHLY MEETING OF PROTESTANT 
DISSENTING MINISTERS OF WAR- 
WICKSHIRE AND THE NEIGHBOUR- 
ING COUNTIES. 


THE annual meeting was held at the Church of 
the Messiah, Birmingham, on Friday last; the 
Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY in the chair. Among the 
ministers were the following :—Dr. Laird Collier, 
Boston, U.S.; J. Gordon, Kenilworth; J. Robberds, 
Cheltenham; H. Ierson, London; J. Black, Stock- 
port; R. A. Armstrong, Nottingham; Geo. ‘St. 
Clair, R. R. Rodgers, J. Cuckson, B. Wright, J. 
Alsop, and W. R. Smyth, Birmingham; E. Myers, 
Shrewsbury; M. Gibson, Dudley; D. Maginnis, 
Stourbridge; W. Cochrane, Cradley; W. E. 
Mellone, Kidderminster; T. B. Broadrick, Lye; J. 
Dean, Tamworth; P. Dean, Walsall; W. C. 
Walters, Whitchurch; C. D. Badland, Derby; 
H. M‘Kean, Oldbury; J. W. Lake, Leamington; 
C. C. Nutter, Banbury. 

The following summary of the proceedings of 
the year was presented and adopted:—“ In the 
course of the year meetings have been held at 
Birmingham, Newhall Hill, and Church of the 
Messiah; Cradley, Evesham, Stourbridge, Walsall, 
and Whitchurch, with an average attendance of 
seventeen ministers, including three Congrega- 
tional ministers, who took part in the proceedings. 
At four of the meetings sermons were preached. 
The following were the preachers and their sub- 
jects:—Rev. J. Alsop, “Love to God the Main 
Element of Christian Piety;” Rev. R. Collyer, 
“Starting for Canaan and stopping at Haran;” 
Rev. J. Robberds, “The Practical Importance of 
Truth;” Rev. W. C. Walters, “The Law of 
Evolution in Religious Truth.” At the remaining 
three meetings papers were réad, the readers and 
their subjects being as follows:—Rev. C. D. 
Badland, “Spinoza;’? Rev. D. Laird Collier, 
“Liberty Z/us Organisation;? Rev. W. E. 
Mellone, “American Unitarianism.” On all these 
occasions the ministers were hospitably enter- 
tained, and in most instances were met by a con 
siderable number of lay friends, and various 
subjects relating to the progress of liberal religious 
principles were discussed in a friendly manner. 

The meeting adopted resolutions expressive of 
its high appreciation of the character and services 
of three brethren who died in the course of the 
year, viz., Revs. T. E. Poynting, John Colston, 
and D. Griffith, and a resolution of sympathy 
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with the Rev. Henry M‘Kean under the heavy 
loss he had sustained by the death of his wife. 


At the April meeting in reference to the 
Turkish war, a resolution was adopted expressing 
disapproval of any attempt to plunge this country 
into war, and declaring that the preservation of 
peace was as consistent with the promotion 
of our national welfare as it was necessary 
to the general interests of civilisation. The 
meeting recorded with regret the resignation of 
membership by the Rev. J. C. Odgers, who has 
been obliged to resign his charge of Evesham and 
remove to a warmer climate on account of the 
delicate state of his wife’s heath. 


One member has been added to the roll within 
the year, viz., the Rev. Chas. Denman, Oakamoor, 


Staffordshire. The meeting at present consists 
of thirty-two members. 

Its officers are the Rev. Henry M‘Kean, 
Oldbury, hon. treasurer; and the Rey. D. 


Maginnis, Old Parsonage, Stourbridge, hon. sec. 


NEWS OF OUR’ CHURCHES 


Notrice.—Our friends would oblige if they woiwd 
kindly send their news paragraphs soas to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Rev. J. C. 
Hirst, late of Scarborough, has received and accepted 
a unanimous invitation from the congregation of Bayshill 
Chapel, Cheltenham, to be their minister, in succession 
to the late Rev. David Griffith, and will commence his 
pulpit duties on Sunday next, the 15th inst. —We are glad 
to be able to state that Mr. J. S. Baily has so far recovered 
his health as to be able to accept the unanimous invitation 
of the congregation at Christ Church, Bridgewater, and 
purposes to commence his ministry the first Sunday in 
January. 

BIRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE-STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
On Sunday afternoon Mr. A. W. Wills distributed the 
prizes at these schools; 229 scholars had gained them. 
The prizes were awarded for attendance and good con- 
duct. They are of four classes—the special, the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd. To obtain a special prize 100 marks 
must be gained; the first, 95; the second, 90; the third, 
80. To secure a special prize the scholar must have 
been present early every time the school was open in 
the year, and his conduct must have been satisfactory ; 
no excuse is taken for absence or for being late. 101 
scholars received special prizes; 62 first class; 23 second 
class; 43 third class. The prizes included certificates, 
clothing, books, and for the ‘‘ special,” in addition, the 
school medal. Among the special were eight scholars 
who received the bronze medal; one of these had gained 
medals for six years in succession, two others for five 
years, and five for four years. The medal is a beautiful 
work, designed and struck by Mr. Joseph Moore, the 
eminent medallist. Each medal bears on the rim the 
name of the recipient and the year in which it was 
given. Thanks were heartily given to the donors of 
prizes, to Mr. Moore for his gift of medals, to Mrs. and 
Miss Russell for the preparation and apportionment of 
the prizes, and to Mr. Wills for his services. 


BELFAST : HOPETON-STREET.—The quarterly social 
meeting of the teachers was held last Friday night, and 
about 20 of our friends sat down to tea. A hymn was 
sung, and the Rev, J. C. Street’ offered prayer. On 
a motion by Mr, Alex. Robb, seconded by the secretary, 
a cordial vate of welcome was tendered our new 
minister and superintendent, the Rey. David Thompson 
and his wife. The motion was supported by the Rev. 
J. C. Street, who delivered to the minister-elect an 
earnest and heart-felt charge. The motion was also 
supported by Mr. Ed. G. David, and carried by 
acclamation, Mr. Thompson feelingly replied, thanking 
the friends for this cordial welcome, and asking their 
co-operation. In his remarks he stated the school and 
all its organisations are being well supported. A Band 
of Hope has been established; a night school (which 
meets three times a week), a sewing class, and a savings’ 
bank are all ina flourishing condition. After transacting 
some other business, the remainder of the evening was 
devoted to social enjoyment, songs, readings, and recita- 
tions. After passing a vote of thanks to the ladies who 
presided at the tables, a most enjoyable evening was 
brought to a close by the friends joining hands and 
singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

BooTLeE, NEAR LIVERPOOL.—A course of fourlectures 
has just been given in the Town Hall, Bootle, by the 
Rey. S. Fletcher Williams. The attendance has 
averaged ninety. Each lecture has been followed by 
questions, and the discusst6n on each occasion has been 
conducted in good, spirit. The lecture on ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ ” elicited a long debate, and both it and the 
debate were reported at length in the Bootle Times, a 
paper which has given an excellent summary of each of 
the lectures. . 

CoLNE.—A controversy is going on in the Colne and 
Nelson Times on ‘* Eternal Punishment.” It originated 
in a reported lecture by the Rev. William Matthews, 
who ably replies to objections and substantiates the 
position taken in the lecture. 

CAMBRIDGE.— The Cambridge Independent Press 
says: ‘‘ We feel certain that many of our Liberal friends 
will regret to-hear that Mr. Herbert Burrows is leaving 
Cambridge, having .been promoted to a more lucrative 
post in, the Metropolis. During his residence in Cam- 
bridge he has rendered valuable services to the Liberal 
cause. Mr. Burrows has been an energetic supporter 


of the various religious and philanthropic movements in 
the town, and leaves behind him a large circle of 
acquaintances who will greatly miss his zealous co- 
operation. We are confident we are but expressing the 
sentiments of the more active members of the Liberal 
party, in wishing Mr. Burrows every prosperity.”* Mr. 
Burrows is widely known in our household of faith as 
the secretary of the Cambridge Free Christian Church. 

HIGH-STREET CHAPEL, ILKESTON.—The anniversary 
services in connection with the above place of worship 
took place on Sunday last, when two excellent sermons 
were preached by the Rev. C. D. Badland, M.A., of 
Derby. The attendance was fair, and the collections 
about as usual. On Monday evening there was a public 
tea and entertainment, when a number of the members 
of the congregation and their friends sat down to an 
excellent repast. After the tca a really first-class enter- 
tainment was given by friends from Nottingham and 
Ilkeston, when the room was quite full with an attentive 
and appreciative audience. Such was the excellence of 
the respective artistes that encores were freely given, 
especially to the Misses Lymn, Miss Perks, Miss Hawley, 
and Master Paling. 

HuLME: Domestic Mission.—On Saturday evening 
last a grand concert was given in the girls’ schoolroom 
on behalf of the tea-urn and crockery fund. There was 
a lengthy and select programme. Besides those of our 
own immediate friends, the services of the Cross-street 
Chapel Choral Society (under the conductorship of Mr. 
Little), and of Mrs. Warren and Mr. Corker, were 
kindly and gratuitously given. There was a large 
attendance, and the frequent and hearty bursts of 
applause attested alike the high quality of the per- 
formances and the thorough appreciation of the audience. 
The Rev. James Harrop presided. 

LIVERPOOL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—A very pleasant meeting of this society was 
held in the Mount Pleasant School-rooms on the evening 
of Friday, the 29th inst. After tea the chair was taken 
by Mr. Geo. Eyre Evans, superintendent of the Renshaw- 
street Sunday School, and the evening was spent in an 
interesting conversation on the condition of each Sunday 
school in the Association, and on points of Sunday school 
work, the speakers being the Chairman, Mr. Ellison, 
Mr. J. A. Green, the: Revs. J. EH. Odgers, M. A. FP: 
Summers, C. J. Perry, B.A., S. Fletcher Williams, and 
H. W. Hawkes, Mr. Hawkes giving an earnest and 
impressive address on the need of a deeper religious 
tone in Sunday school work, and urging the importance 
of each teacher engaging in prayer with the class. The 
meeting opened and closed with prayer by the Rev. 5S. 
Fletcher Williams and the Rey. J. E. Odgers. 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—The Social 
Union was held last Monday evening, there being a full 
attendance. The subject (which aroused a spirited 
conversation, and in which nearly all took part) was 
“The Law of Supply and Demand.”—Mr. Wright’s 
two lectures on ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle” are reported in the 
Leicester papers. 

LEEDS: MILL HILL CHAPEL.—On Sunday evening 
our minister delivered the second discourse on ‘‘ Difficul- 
ties of Belief in God,” specially referring to the mystery 
of Temptation and Sin. After graphically describing 
instances of sin and wrong that seemed irreconcilable 
with the existence of an Infinite Goodness, the various 
attempted explanations were reviewed. All the pleas of 
free-will, the necessity of evil, &c., did not overcome 
the difficulty. The churches agreed that the path of sin 
was easy, and the path of right difficult, and goodness 
seemed like a huge fortress which few attained, while 
many fell by the way. God’s ways and thoughts are 
not our ways and thoughts, and we cannot make all 
clear. If we try to gain some few rays of light, we 
shall discern in the world from its prime till now a 
growth and increase in goodness, and a general progress 
onward. Large congregations are attending these candid 
statements of religious difficulties. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.—A social meeting of the Bible 
class, which has been conducted by the minister during 
the past four years, was held on Monday evening in the 
classroom. There were 46 present. After tea a varied 
and interesting programme was gone through, which 
gave much satisfaction to all—On Wednesday evening 
the Rev. W. S. Smith, of Antrim, gave a lecture to the 
members of the Mutual Improvement Society on 
“‘Dr. Priestley.” The lecture was much appreciated 
by the audience, and a cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Smith.—The Rev. D. Thompson preached 
a sermon on Sunday morning on ‘‘ A Missionary Faith,” 
after which a collection was taken on behalf of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

OLDHAM.—On Sunday, December Ist, the Rev. 
C. C. Coe preached in the chapel, both morning and 
evening, to good congregations.—On the Tuesday 
evening the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., of Styal, 
delivered a lecture to the teachers and friends in the 
schoolroom, on ‘‘Amusements in Sunday Schools.” 
The chair was occupied by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., 
and there was a fair attendance. At the close a hearty 
vote of thanks were accorded to the lecturer and 
chairman, 

PAISLEY.—The aisley Daily Express reports a 
lecture on ‘‘ Disestablishment” by the Rev. William 
Bennett, the lecturer having been called forth by a 
recent somewhat half-hearted address on the subject by 
Mr. Holms, M.P., for the borough. 

ToDMORDEN.—The first entertainment in connection 
with the Band of Hope was held last Saturday evening. 
There was a crowded audience, nearly 600 being present. 
A very interesting and instructive programme was gone 
through by the members. Mr. John Lord, of Waterside, 
presided, and Mr. Samuel Ingham, of Pavement, 
addressed the meeting. The Band of Hope in con- 
nection with the school was formed last October, and 
now numbers 226 members, out of 346 scholars. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ERRATUM.—Under the heading ‘‘ Keighley,” last week,.. 
the words ‘‘ Mill Hill Chapel” were, by mistake, transposed, 
The Service of Song referred to was in preparation by the 
Sunday-school children at Queen-street Mission Room, Keighley. 


AN IMPOSTOR, 


To the Editors,—Let me caution your readers against’ 
a rogue who is just now busily engaged in getting money: 
from a too sympathetic Unitarian public. He is a 
Dutchman, short of stature, and short-sighted. He is 
now ‘‘wanted” by several persons whom he has favoured 
with his visits. I trace him on his way from Derby to- 
Sheffield, and from Sheffield to Manchester. No doubt 
he is continuing his successful tour in some of the 
neighbouring towns.—Yours truly, 

J. T. MARRIOTT. 


SCHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN. 


To the Editors,—Reading in your last number Mr, 
Vancesmith’s letter, I could not help coming to the 
conclusion that the gentleman is altogether mistaken,. 
Mr. Dobson advocates—as far as I can understand—a 
school where the teaching of the principal truths of the 
Unitarian Church shall form part of the curriculum.. 
Now Mr. Vancesmith says in his letter that Mr. Briggs, 
and he himself, have endeavoured for the last twelve: 
months to establish just such a school. Words must 
either have a meaning, or they need not be written at 
all. In Messrs. Briggs and Vancesmith’s prospectus— 
which I have before me—I read thus: ‘‘In regard to: 
the very.important question of religious teaching, 
Messrs. Briggs and Vancesmith do not themselves 
undertake doctrinal teaching of any kind, &c. Arrange-- 
ments are made by which the services of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, or of a Nonconformist minister, 
as preferred, may be secured for any special doctrinal 
teaching which may be desired.” Now, I do not think 
that this is ‘‘just such a school as Mr, Dobson assumes 
to be much wanted.” In fact, I know that he wishes. 
not for a mixed school, where boys squabble about their’ 
differences in religious opinion, but for a purely Unitarian 
high-class school, where, as stated before, religious: 
instruction shall form part of the curriculum, That: 
Brighton would just be the place for such a school is- 
beyond question. In fact, the advantages of Brighton 
are such that there are here nearly 400 established 
schools, representing every fraction and share of religious. 
opinion except—the Unitarian.—Yours truly, 

Brighton, Dec. 9, 1878. A. DE WASGINDT. 


PRIZES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


In response to our paragraph on this subject in our 
last week’s issue, Mr. Wade wishes us to remind our 
correspondent of the catalogue of books recommended 
by the Sunday School Association, in addition to the 
catalogue of books published by them, where he will 
find exactly what he wants for children of all ages. On 
application to the rooms, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
these catalogues, and every information, would be 
most cheerfully given. Especially does he recommend 
for the objects of our correspondent—“ The Gift of Life, 2” 
‘Dwellers in Our Gardens,” ‘‘ Footprints,” ‘‘ The 
Daisy Root,” ‘‘Phil’s Mistake,” ‘‘ Rosy’s Three Homes,” 
‘‘Ida Mayhew;” and for younger children, ‘The 
Cousins,” ‘‘Mamma’s Return,” ‘‘ Willie’s Birthday 
Stories,” and ‘‘ Young Days” (3 vols.). — 


COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Wednesday, a Christmas Tree. 

FLOWERY FIELD.—On Thursday, at 3, opening of the new 
church by the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A. erw: aso 

MANCHESTER: Fst: Most pis Seay Pe aaae Sun-- 
day afternoon, a Sunday-school Teachers’ E ce Meeting 
will be held. Mr. John Heys will open the pecontta : 

MANCHESTER: Memortar_ Hart,—On Tuesday, Beard 
Memorial Meeting, when Mr. Henry Harwood, M.A., will : 


a paper on “The Duty of Christian Chure 

General Depression.”—On Wednesday, first concert — 

Cross-street Choral Society. ' Irogs 
STALYBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a lecture, at 630, by 

the Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., on ‘‘ Inspiration.” — z= 
YORK.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, a bazaar. 


Births. EARL WS): 

WASHINGTON.—On the 8th inst., at rr, Lamb-street, Ardw 
the wife of Mr. James Washington, of adaughter, 
WILSON.—On the 6th inst., at 1, Charles-street, Brighton, the 


wife of Mr. F, T. Wilson, of a son. 7 AE gt 


Deaths. {pee 
BRUCE.—On the 27th ult., at her residence, The Fa 
Jane Elizabeth, widow of the late Rev. W. Bruce, e 


BURGESS.—On the 30th ult., at Battle, Rowland 
43, Market-street, Brighton, aged 40 years. sare. 

GUY.—On the 8th inst., at his residence, 
Ringwood, Mr. Aaron Guy, aged 61 

TAYLOR.—On the oth inst., in his 79th yes 
Old Hall, Stand, Whitefield, formerly of Outy 
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NOTICE. 
As Christmas Day falls on Wednesday next, all news 
Should arrive on Monday, and advertisements on 
Tuesday morning. 
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Orders should be sent to JOHN 
20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


Pee LON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—CHRISTMAS DAY.—A SERVICE OF 

SONG, suited to the day, by the children and the choir. 

at1o45a.m. Special Offertory. All Seats Free. 


PPER BROOK STREET FREE CHURCH 
MUSICAL VESPER SERVICE (Christmas Thanks- 
giving), on Sunday evening, December 22nd, at 6 30. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN’ FREE 

CHU RCH.—On Sunday next, the Rev. J. T. MARRIOT 

will preach.—There will be Barvied at 11 o'clock on Wednesday, 
being Christmas Day. 
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CONTINUATION OF OPENING SERVICES. 


PHILLIPS, at once, 


Service 


On Sunday, December 22nd, the Opening Services will be 


continued. Morning at 10 45; evening at 6 30. The Rev. T. R. 
ELLIOTT will conduct the Devotional Service, and the Rev. 
WM. GASKELL, M.A., will preach, morning and evening. 
December 29th.—The Rev. CHAS. HARGROVE, M.A., will 
preach, morning and evening. r 
The Collections on this and the following Sunday will be 
devoted to the ordinary expenses of the Church. 


—. 
Soke POU APE L.; 
On New Year's Day a DEVOTIONAL CONFERENCE 
MEETING will be held, at seven p.m. Several ministers and 
laymen are expected to take part. All who sympathise are 
requested to aid by their presence this attempt to promote a 
greater warmth of devotion amongst us. 


meee SmenistTIANS CHURCH; 
WHITCHURCH. 
_ Previously advertised....£107 1s. 6d. 
Mrs. Charlton, Chester .......... 
Mrs. Wallace, Evesham........ 
Mrs. Kempson, Leicester .... 
Misses Atkinson, Hampstead 
Fred. Collier, London ...... 
RNEMIR MES SETIOIMD NANI, Seco sainc tric citlelec cc.ceov.e« oe 20.108 0 
_The Rev. W. Carey Walters desires to thank all who have 
kindly sent articles to the sale of work, and all contributors to the 
fund for the extinction of the debt, and begs to inform them that 
the Church is now entirely free from debt, and sufficient money is 
in hand for necessary improvements. 


Cy MEETING, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


Owing to the great and continued increase in the attendance of 
children at this School, together with the want of accommodation 
or conducting with efficiency and convenience the social and 
ic work of the Church, the congregation feel themselves com- 
d to enlarge the present schoolroom, 
* congregation have not at their command sufficient means 
le the whole of the estimated cost, they are under the 
eating subscriptions from all those who are in 
h the religious education of the young, and who are 
ing in our respective towns all requisite facilities 
and practical application of the principles and 
tianit 
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Teachers 


Des Te AGING He NG DAVY, 7a Corie Av Ds Ral: 


The Building Committee urgently appeal for further assistance. 
The funds are still inadequate for the work in hand, and the 
Chapel has to be opened free from debt. 

HALLIWELL THOMAS, Pastor. 

HARRY RAWSON, Trustee. 

LUKE POLLITT, Treasurer. 

JOHN F. ALLEN, Secretary, 522, Oldham Road, 
Newton Heath. 


The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following dona- 


tions :— 

Sede 
John Edward Taylor, London (2nd subscription) ...... 3 3 0 
JOSOHDAUPLON, WIEeS Sim ciosaie a nieelesicle seis oe bailey cw ies 2 2 0 
James Seaton, Manchester (per H. R.)......:.....005. 2 0 0 
William Hough Salford 1 cnrppucsciee sobre alee since ele yoke o10 6 


MW SNPS LRY lO Stelivtiste P.O! OURS. 


The Mission is characteristically Christian and unsectarian. 

It is not an almsgiving institution, but during many years of 
quiet labour has devoted itself to acquiring a large experience anda 
considerable personal acquaintance amongst our poor “‘neighbours.” 

This winter, however, it is quite impossible for the Missionaries 
not to feel obliged to give food, and clothing, and firing, to relieve 
the terrible needs of those whom they visit. 

The Committee have made arrangements for a regular and 
increasing distribution of good stores and cooked food, clothes, 
and materials. 

It is a principle of the Society to discourage indiscriminate alms. 
While they know no distinction between “‘ neighbours” who are in 
want, they endeavour to give such gifts only where and in sucha 
manner that they may afford really healthy relief and help to 
body and mind. 

For this special effort the Committee earnestly beg for immediate 
subscriptions. 

Money, or clothing, or materials, or orders on shops for such 
things, may be sent to any of the undersigned. 

During the illness of Rev. S. A. Steinthal, the Secretary, to 

Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Treasurer, 26, George-street, 
Manchester; or to 

Rey. J. HARROP, 3, Poynton-street, Greenhill-street, 
Greenheys; or to 

Rev. B. WALKER, 3, Franklin-street, Rochdale Road. 


Distress Funp. Pass 
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BREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, BOLTON. 


AN APPEAL. 
The Committee of the above Church have entered into negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Lark-street Temperance Hall. For 


_this purpose, and for needful alterations, the sum of £900 will be 


required, and the Committee appeal to ail friends of Free Religious 
Thought to aid them in the work they have undertaken, ‘The 
Congregation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
supporting. The Sunday school is doing a good and useful work 
in a neighbourhood where a school is much needed. It was opened 
in August, 1873, when it commenced with 12 scholars; now it 
numbers 146. 

Towards this sum the members have raised £300. 

The following persons have kindly consented to receive Sub- 
scriptions, which will be acknowledged through the columns of 
the Unitarian Herald :— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, Bolton. 

A P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton. 

ev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A., Padiham. 

Rey. W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Mr. Bernard Dawson, The Laurels, Malvern Link. 

Mr. Herbert V. Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Sq., Manchester. 


\VJANTED, a trustworthy Plain COOK, not 
under 25; also a strong, willing HOUSEMAID.— 
Address Mrs. W., 38, Monkgate, pe , 


ANTED, in March next, an experienced 
Certificated MISTRESS, for a Mixed School, at Sale.— 

Apply by letter, stating age and particulars of experience, *‘ Z,” 
Box 633, Post Office, Manchester. 


( IARIES, ALMANACKS, ( ASE 
1879 s CHRISTMAS CARDS, best designs- ] 79) 
4 (zed great variety. A large lot of SCRIB- ( % : 
BLING PAPER at 6d. per lb. \ 
TOHNSON & RAWSON, 89, Market-street, Manchester. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 


Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to Mr. R. 
STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, Glasgow. 
‘Such a magazine, if it could be widely diffused, would be the 
best possible missionary of our Liberai Religious Faith throughout 
Scotland.” —J/nguirer. : 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London. 
NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISIMAS. 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
3 [ SELB 


PRS N Crowe boc te nVie Fane 
N.B.—New Books at 1d. in the shilling discount for cash, free by 


A Drama for Home Representation. 
post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per cent discount. 


Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—z240. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
oF Worsuip. With additional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


CHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN.— 
ANDERIDA HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
REOPENS January z1st.—Prospectuses, &c., by return of post. 


EASIDE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS.— 
DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDON.—Miss E. MARTIN’S 
Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on Monday, January zoth, 1879. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—Miss JEFFERY 


receives as Boarders GIRLS attending the Bath High 
School, to whom she gives her personal care and supervision.— 
9, Norfolk Crescent. 


ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 


who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., next Free Christian 
Church. Half-term commences November 4th. 


RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COLLEGE.— 
This High-class School will be OPENED on January 2st, 
1879. Only Academical Honourmen will be on the Educational 
staff. The Religious Instruction given in the School will be in 
full accordance with the principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 
The Rev. T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and testimonials, apply to Mr. 
A. de Wasgindt, temporary, No. 12, Dorset Gardens, Brighton. 


BeAt ia tHons Bek OsW eS: Colt OlOuL,. 


For Boys from ten to sixteen years of age: Junior Classes 
for children under ten years of age. Pupils are now working for 
the London Matriculation Examinations of June, 1879, and June, 
1880. ‘The arrangements of the School permit of some Girls being 
received with their brothers. The NEXT TERM begins on 
Wednesday, January 22nd, 1879.—Prospectus on application to 
Mrs. Cask, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


MI oUaT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 


NiO iol N GE ATs My: 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 

rovision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. “as 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


RIGHTON.—Miss WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


LACKPOOL—CHANNING HOUSE, 

UEEN’S SQUARE. , 

Visitors will Bnd has every home comfort. Tariff sent on, 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 


UPIL TEACHER.—WANTED, at the Port- 
land British Boys’ Schools, a PUPIL TEACHER, to begin 
teaching after Christmas holidays, and to take first or second 
ear’s papers at the end of January, 1879.—Apply to Rev. 
. H.WICKSTEED, 7, Regents Park Villas,’ Gloucester Gate, 
London, N.W. : . 


& TS VENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS!” 
> And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 


| with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price gd. 


Publishers: S. W. Parrrince & Co., London. 
*,* Mr. Wright's own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
giving Prizes or Presents— ~ 

x 25 BOOKS For za2s. 6d. : 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 copies and upwards, “‘Evenin’ 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester, A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps, © 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, St. Ann’s 


Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of superior quality, 48s. for 
half-a-dozen, made to orde*® Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


J SMSTBONG AND RICHARDS, St. Ann’s 
Place, Manchester, HOSIERS and GLOVERS, &c. 
Children's dest NOTTINGHAM HOSIERY in great variety. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street 
> Manchester. 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


The voluntary liberation of slaves proceeds 
satisfactorily in Cuba. 

A complete edition of Shakespeare’s plays is 
being translated into Spanish. 

The Bishop of Oxford has declined to allow 
proceedings to be taken against Canon Carter, 
Rector of Clever, for alleged Ritualism. 


The Rev. Thomas Patrick Hughes, of 
Peshawur, in the diocese of Lahore, North 


India, has translated the Scriptures into Pushto, 
the language of the Afghans. 

The Bishop of Durham, being disabled by 
an incurable complaint from discharging the 
duties of his office, has resigned his See ;_ but, 
having some private means (he is a Baring) he 
will not accept a retiring pension. He has 
thus shown a proper and generous regard both 
for his diocese and his successor. 

The second and final revision of the New 
Testament was completed on Friday. There 
still remains a comparison of their work with 
that of the American revisers, and the adjust- 
ment of some questions which have been 
reserved till the end, before the English Com- 
pany can bid farewell to their task. 

All the friends of the Rev. Brooke Herford 
in this country, and they number the whole 
circle of our Connexion and many beyond, will 
rejoice with him and his congregation over the 
good news recorded in our American Notes. 
We offer them our heartiest congratulations on 
the extinction of their church debt. 

Lord Shaftesbury, in presiding at the Wim- 
borne branch of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, said he believed neither the present 
nor any future House of Commons would pass 
a measure to enforce ecclesiastical authority. 
They might rely upon it there was a great 
movement in the country, even amongst 
Conservatives, to get rid of the Establishment 
altogether, and allow different parties in the 
church to settle their feuds amongst themselves. 
Though Protestant in her Prayer Book, the 
church was far from this in her pulpit teachings. 


The vote of the bishops upon the Afghan 
question is not at all unprecedented in its 
character. The bishops, as a body, have almost 
uniformly ae every measure having for 
its object the public good and the public 
liberties, although, we believe, they have not 
generally cared to throw their influence in 
favour of war. In 1828 they opposed Roman 
Catholic relief by 27 to 2; in 1831 they voted 
against the Reform Bill by 21 to 2; in 1834, 
against the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities by 22 to 2; in 1868, against the 
Trish Church Bill by 21 too. Nine bishops 
opposed the Corn Law Bill, and we know very 
well how they have voted on the Burials 
question. Is comment necessary ? 

Rev. Mr. Blank, pastor of a church in New 
Hampshire, delivered a very thorough testimony 
for the “evangelical scheme” one Sunday, and 
shortly afterward sought the criticism of one of 
his most intelligent hearers. “Brother Blank,” 
said the \parishioner, “I think you made your 
points very clearly ; I never heard you do better.” 
But the minister detected some latent mischief 
in the tone of the compliment, and pressed to 
know precisely what was meant. ‘Well, to tell 
the truth, I think there was one little mistake— 
merely in the name you gave the subject. You 
called it ‘The Great Salvation’; then you clearly 
made out that only a small part of the human 
race could be saved, As a plan of salvation, I 
thought it a failure; but as a scheme of damna- 
tion, it was a perfect success. You should 
have called it ‘The Great Damnation.’” 

The results, so far as observed, of the Sunday 
closing legislation in Ireland, which (with 
respect to England also) may be regarded as 
tentative, are very narrowly watched. In 
Waterford, which is one of the exempted spots, 
it is interesting to find that the Roman Catholic 

sishop has exerted his influence in- persuading 
all, or nearly all, of the publicans to close their 
doors on Sundays. The reports from different 
parts of the country are not uniform ; and the 
licensed victuallers, who. are a well-organised 
body, finding that their “craft is in danger,” 


very cleverly have set to work to point out dis- 
crepancies, and throw dust in the eyes of the 
public. Yet, making all due allowances, it 
does sufficiently appear that the drunkenness, 
which was fast becoming the bane of Ireland, 
has, been appreciably checked by the recent 
legislation ; and that, arguing from statistics of 
the police offices and magistrates’ courts, there 
is a diminution in the charges of drunkenness 
to the extent of one-fifth or thereabouts. 

In the struggle between Dr. Falk and the 
Roman Curia our sympathies are all with 
Dr. Falk, except when he imitates the ways of 
the Curia in attempting to dodge or coerce it. 
The Falk laws are believed by many who fear 
Rome, to be a profound mistake. It seems, 
however, that this is not to be admitted by the 
Prussian Government. A motion for some 
alteration of these laws was brought forward in 
the Diet last week, but after a speech of 
Dr. Falk’s, was rejected. Dr. Falk based his 
main argument on this, that the Catholics were 
not as opponents who had been bound hand 
and foot, but as those ‘who still stood upright 
and would eternally remain so standing.” 
Michael and his angels fought in heaven against 
the dragon, but not for ever and ever. It is 
something more than Miltonic or Dantesque, 
this vision of eternal conflict between Falk and 
the Pope. It once was believed that the cause 
of God was his who would do no wrong. But 
the Christ-child of to-day is the Woolwich 
Infant ; and Dr. Falk will answer his adversary 
as King John did King Philip—‘‘ Here we 
have war for war—controlment for con- 
trolment.” 

What has become of the national progression 
of Christianity, or even of the morals of civili- 
sation? Weare engaged in seeking to avenge 
a sentimental insult offered us by the Afghans 
by vengeance and slaughter. The Lord’s 
Prayer goes apparently for nothing, and Christ’s 
example for nothing. We throw our Christ- 
ianity and our civilisation to the winds the 
moment they interfere with our passions. 
Revenge, with all its cruelty and more than its 
usual horrors, is the present chosen task of 
this enlightened nation. ‘The other conse- 
quences of our present policy are not to be 
overlooked. We are expending as a nation 
over twenty-six millions per annum on the 
maintenance of our armyand navy. Although 
the greater part of this is spent within our own 
kingdom, and goes to the general trade of the 
country, yet it is not the less a frightful and 
alarming outlay, for it is a burden on the 
productive energy and resources of the country 
which must tell against us in the future race 
for the supply of the world. We are beginning 
to find out that we compete at a disadvantage 
owing to the high price of labour, and that the 
latter is enhanced, or so for caused, by the 
support of our war plant. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
THERE is a prospect that the Unitarian Confer- 
ence recently held in Madison, Wis., will 
produce results which are important not only 
to that city, but to the cause of liberal thought 
in general. Madison, ,being the seat of the 
State goverment and the University, offers an 
opening in every way worthy the aid of the 
Unitarian Association. Rev. Jenk. Ll. Jones 
remained over Sunday, and preached two 
sermons in the Assembly Chamber. ‘The 
méetings were largely attended and great 
enthusiasm manifested. ‘The people are ready 
and willing to do their part, and are anxious 
for the early organisation of a permanent society. 
BROOKE HERFORD’S CHURCH OUT OF DEBT. 
THE Chicago correspondent of the Christian 
Register writes:—Have you heard the good 
news from the Church of the Messiah—how a 
few weeks ago Mr. Herford made an impas- 
sioned appeal for money to pay off the church 
debt, and how his hearers responded with gen- 
erous subscriptions away up in the thousands, 
until seventeen thousand was raised towards 
the twenty thousand which constituted the 
floating debt? Later in the week, the remaining 


three thousand was raised, and the Messiah | devotion to infinite truth a 


people are radiant. Nothing so hinders the 
usefulness of churches ds this modern habit of’ 
indebtedness into which they have fallen. A 
church which has to spend all its time and 
strength in extricating itself from money 
difficulties, can have little heart or opportunity 
for carrying on its true mission of brotherly 
love and helpfulness to mankind. Mr. Herford 
has long felt this, and spoken plainly on the 
subject many times before, and this time with 
telling effect. 
A WORD FOR THE DESPISED. 

A letter of good hope from the Southern 
States was recently written to a friend in the 
North by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, on taking-up 
her residence in Georgetown, O.C: “I have 
been here two months, employing sometimes 
thirteen and always four or five mechanics 
daily. My house has been open to them all 
from cellar to garret. I have employed four 
different colored servants, and, as they sleep 
out of the house, one of them had my key, 
every night, that she need not trouble me in 
the morning. For one week and three days I 
employed a colored char-woman. She unpacked 
all my china in the barn, and brought it a long 
way to the house. Not one article has been 
broken here; not a pin’s head is missing. One 
pleasant fact beside. Thirty years ago I was 
well known to this little suburb as an active 
abolitionist. My return could not be particu- 
larly welcome to those who were secessionists 
at the close of the war. I came back at the 
moment when every Georgetown lady wished 
to do her fallcleaning. There is but one char- 
woman here fit, as she says, to ‘ work for the 
’ristocracy.’ What did these ladies do when I 
came? ‘They one and all refused to call upon 
their charwoman for any service till I was 
settled! No wonder she told me with par- 
donable pride, ‘My ladies’ll wait—wait a long 
time.’ Should we have done that at the North? 
And this I ask you to tell, not because it 
concerns me, but because it concerns ¢hem,” 
Mrs. Dall had been warned against the thieving. 
propensities of the coloured people! 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


CRIES FROM THE DEPTHS. 
THOMAS STARR KING. 

O, 1F all the loneliness of sorrow fulfilled its 
purpose, how much more glorious would life 
be! If the death of each of those we love 
forced from us an intenser cry towards the 
Infinite, opened to us the mystery of life which 
only the startled heart can worthily feel, and 
disclosed the far-reaching vista of the future 
world! What a life would this be if we had 
such a sense of the nearness of God and the 
reality of the world to come and the parental 
discipline of heaven as Christianity would 
inspire, and as the soul’s agony in bereavement 
and wrestle with the problem of death demand! 
If we were all faithful to that darkness which 
so dwarfs the ordinary interests of this world, 
affliction would be the greatest blessing. In 
exchange for one friend on earth we should 
get the vision of eternity, the splendour of 
divine light, a hope sanctified by tears, the 
assurance of the Infinite Presence. 

We lose immensely by our unfaithfulness to 
the privilege of sorrow. Cry from its depths 
for the Lord, and his comfort will be ready. 
The misery of our griefs is that we make no 
cry. We feel the pain of a ruptured fellow- 
ship ; we sit in darkness, missing the precious | 
presence borne away; we struggle with our 
anguish, but we keep our eyes to the ea 
We think of God, perhaps, but we 
centrate all the energies of grief ir 
prayer for his help and peace. — 
we brought the soul into the’si 
posture and state, we shou 
the answer to that cry, that t 
was withdrawn to the | 3 
this world could not r 
the departed was 
should have such a vision of its 
and such a joy in the spiritual 
world would seem glorious onl 
of that; and if the soul h 
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should have the sweet hope in that Providence 
which fits the discipline of eternity to the 
heart’s deepest need. 

Religion is a cry from the depths. The 
noblest natures among men have been religious 
ones. No soul of mighty faculties, of sensi- 
bilities strong enough to sound the depths, fine 
enough to feel the heights, of this world 
mystery and grandeur, has been an indifferent, 
irreligious soul. ‘They have bowed to the 
royalty of religious truth, either by their joyful 
possession of it or by their cry for it. Only the 
surface of our nature can nourish an atheistic 
plant ; when its deeps are ploughed, the latent 
seed of faith begins to germinate, and the 
promise of a piety vigorous and sinewy as the 
structure of the oak lifts itself above the soil. 

Religious belief is an assent to some propo- 
sitions about this life and about the soul and 
about the Infinite. Religion itself is a cry from 
the heart’s deeps, from the deeps of experience, 
upwards to a living God. It is in mercy that 
God stirs those deeps of feeling, sinks us in 
those depths of discipline, so that our belief 
may become experience, so that our words of 
opinion may become a piercing prayer. ‘There 
is none of us for whom the Father hath not 
thus, in some way, opened these shafts of 
gloom and mystery. How many of us are able 
to say from the experience of the intellect, the 
conscience, or the heart, “I am not alone, 


because the Father is with me.” 
> 


REV. W. MELLOR AND “THE ROCK.” 


IN its issue of November 15th, Ze Rock devoted a 
leading article to the refutation, from an Evan- 
gelical point of view, of a lecture delivered some 
two months previously by Mr. Mellor in the Free 
Christian Church,Crewe. The article was not only 
severely condemnatory of Mr. Mellor’s opinions, 
but seriously misrepresented them, and then 
did not hesitate to pronounce Mr. Mellor’s teach- 
ing to be “downright Atheism.” Against such 
misrepresentation and such a charge Mr. Mellor 
felt it to be his duty to protest, and did so ina 
letter which Zhe Rock has not seen fit to insert, 
only noticing it as “a long and angry letter,” and 
picking out what suited its own (Zhe Rock's) pur- 
pose. After this treatment, it has the assurance 
to conclude :—“ We think our readers will agree 
with us that we have not misrepresented Mr. 
Mellor, and that he has not improved his position 
‘by his letter of remonstrance.” We think our 
readers will judge differently after reading the 
letter, which was as follows :— 
To the Editor of the Rock. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 15th inst. (November), 
there is an article headed ‘‘ Divine Providence,” but 
which really is a sort of critique upon a_ lecture 
delivered by me, not last month, as you say, but more 
than two months since, on ‘‘The Loss of the Princess 
Alice, Viewed in the Light of Divine Providence.” I do 
not know who sent you the ‘‘ report” to which you 
refer, mor what form it assumes; but, if your article is 
based upon it, you have been most shamefully misled, 
for a more utter misrepresentation of my views, as 
expressed in my lecture, cannot even be imagined than 
that which your article contains. Asa matter of fact, 
you misquote and misrepresent me to the utmost extent, 


and then, upon misquotation and misrepresentation, you | 


make charges against me which have no foundation at 
all except in your own imagination. You begin by 
asserting that ‘‘it was the special object of the lecture 
to demolish” the theory ‘‘ which assigns” every calamity 
“to God's providence.” Now had your ‘‘special 
object” been to misrepresent me as much as possible, 
you could not have succeeded better than you have done 
in this respect. My special object was to try, in all 
humility, to get ‘‘a little truth and clear away a little 
error” on the subject before me; and so far from this 
leading me to exclude God’s providence from the 
calamities of life, it didthe very opposite. I never said 
and never thought that ‘‘the world had outgrown the 
2 aaa that God has anything to do with the origin, 
acter, or use, of the disasters which occur to 
individuals or communities.” I detest and abhor such 
a doctrine. I believe and-teach, week by week, and 
year by year, that God has something to do, not with 
disasters only, but with all that happens and with all 
that can happen. It is either a mournful misunderstand- 
ing into which you have fallen, or a gratuitous insult 
which you offer me, when you speak of my ‘feeble 
attempts to thrust God out of hisown world.” I never 
nd myself able to imagine, much less attempt, 
or otherwise, any such horrible thing. I be- 
teach, quite as firmly as you yourself do, that 
in the kingdoms of men and judges in the 
at, if governments or individuals set Him 
ill require it of them, and will show 
ng bare His holy arm’ that He knows 
limself and will exact it.” On this 
universal government, therefore, 
ough, upon the basis of mis- 
ical inferences you venture 
Atheism.” 


We differ not at all as to the fact of the Divine 
Goyernment, but entirely as to its manner. We do 
not happen to interpret the common fact of God’s rule 
in the same way, and, because I do not and cannot 
accept your interpretation of it, you charge me with 
denying it altogether. Now I submit that, by this kind 
of treatment, you enrol yourself among those to whose 
company you assign me—the men who are “ wise in 
their own conceits.” Because I deny your interpreta- 
tion of Providence, you are conceited enough to say 
that, by so doing, I deny Providence itself! But I 
hold that these two things, after all, are by no means 
one and the same. I should be very sorry indeed to 
forget ‘‘that to the puny intellect of man the Almighty 
God can never be revealed.” I felt this so much with 
regard to His method of government that when I gaye 
my lecture, I told my hearers that I felt almost ‘‘over- 
burdened” in the ‘‘awful presence” of my subject, and 
despaired ‘‘of getting at anything like a full statement 
of the whole truth” upon it. In this spirit I arrived at 
the conclusion that it isa ‘‘huge and prolific error” to 
assign the calamities of lifeto the ‘‘a7dctrary visitations 
of God.” I opposed this huge error on two grounds. 
In the first place, I opposed it, because it can never be 
reconciled’ with any worthy view of God’s moral 
character,” and, in the next place, ‘‘because it flatly 
contradict all we know of the actual course of events.” 

In supporting these two propositions I showed the 
absurdity of your interpretation of the loss of the 
Eurydice. I pointed out that, to justify your view of 
the cause of that melancholy occurrence, you had to 
assume in the first place that the British Government 
had committed a crime against God by appointing 
Roman Catholic chaplains for the benefit of Roman 
Catholic sailors. This assumption on your part was 
perfectly gratuitous and quite unsupported. And here 
let me correct another statement which you erroneously 
ascribe tome. I never said that the State ‘‘ is as much 
bound to provide Roman Catholic priests for the 
Roman Catholics as it is to provide Protestant ministers 
for Protestants.” I never believed any such thing. 
I do not believe it now. In order to make it appear as 
if I had laid down such a doctrine, you have cut one 
sentencej clean in two and torn one half of my words 
from the other half. After showing that Roman 
Catholics are as much subjects of the Govern- 
ment as Protestants are, and that, consequently, 
the Government is bound to treat them with equal 
justice, I said: ‘‘If, therefore, it be the function of the 
State to provide spiritual guides for its subjects and 
servants, as Zhe Rock says it is (I did not say whether 
it was or not), then it is as clear as noon-day that it is as 
much bound to provide Roman Catholic priests for the 
Roman Catholics as it is to provide Protestant ministers 
for Protestants.” I intended tHis to be, and I submit 
that it is, a fair logical inference from your own principle 
of State-provided religion. You no doubt think that 
the way out of the dilemma, into which you have thus 
brought yourself, is by saying that the State is only 
bound to teach what you call true and pure religion, and 
that theretore it ought not to teach Roman Catholicism, 
because Roman Catholicism is, in your estimation, 
‘‘idolatry, pollution, and blasphemy.” But now, are 
you the judge? While you call Roman Catholicism a 
“soul-destroying”” system, the Roman Catholic calls 
your Protestantism a ‘‘ deadly heresy.” Now, whoever 
else may decide this dispute between you and the 
Roman Catholics, the State cannot decide it. The 
State is as much divided on all such subjects as you and 
your opponents are. .The State, like the Church, is 
made up of yarious parties, and it cannot therefore 
decide in exclusive favour of one without doing injustice 
to the other. There are many wise and good men who 
hold that the only right thing the State can do, with 
regard to Roman Catholicism on the one hand, and 
Protestantism on the other, as with the rival claims of 
all other sects, is to let them alone, and leave them to 
do the best they can for themselves. But, if the State 
interfere at all, as you hold that it ought, I do not see 
what ground you have left for resisting’ the obvious 
principle that it ought to interfere without the least 
partiality. But it would be partial to appoint Protestant 
chaplains, either to the army or to the navy, and yet to 
refuse to appoint Roman Catholic chaplains also. It 
must either leave both alone or appoint both on equal 
terms. Unless it does either one or the other of these 
two things, it does wrong, by treating one part of its 
subjects in one way, and another part of them in another 
way. On your own principle, therefore, of the relation 
between religion and the State, so far from the Govern- 
ment having committed a crime, as you assumed, by 
appointing Roman Catholic chaplains to the navy, it 
would have failed in its plain duty had it not made such 
appointments. On your own principle, then, you 
neither did nor can show that the act of the Government 
with which you associated the loss of the Eurydice, and 
which you assume to be a crime, was a crime at all. 

But, even if you had thus justified the first of your 
assumptions, your second would have still been in need 
of justification also. Your second assumption was this— 
that God would and did punish three hundred innocent 
men and boys for the supposed guilty act of the 
Government. You did not attempt to justify this second 
assumption any more than you attempted to justify the 
first. You do not try to justify it in the article of the 
15th, and I venture to assert that neither you nor any- 
one else can justify it. I do not think that I ‘“‘*know 
infallibly” a@// that is ‘‘reconcilable with a worthy 
view of the Divine character;” but I am sure that. this 
particular view of yours is not. It involves the most 
flagrant transgression of the commonest rules of justice, 
and utterly abrogates the very foundation of good 
morals. No decent man, no tolerably decent man, 
would do anything at all like the act which you thus 
ascribe to the universal Father of men, While holding, 
quite as firmly as you do, that God never fails to punish 


sin, individual or national, I deny that we have the 
least warrant for believing that He punishes it in any 
such unjust and arbitrary way as that you contend for. 
In addition to what we know of His moral character in 
other ways, all we know of His actual method of 
punishing sin goes to show that, between the sin and its 
punishment, the connection is natural and logical, as 
well as inevitable. Our actual knowledge shows us 
that the principle of God’s method is that each sin shall 
bring its own punishment, and that the nature of the 
punishment is determined, not by any arbitrary rule, 
but by the nature of the sin. Thus the punishment for 
the sin of sensuality or intemperance is, not a bad 
harvest, but a gradual weakening of both body and 
mind, and, if the sin be persisted in, the ultimate 
ruin of both. In this way we see that moral conse- 
quences are just as orderly and just as logical 
natural consequences. The mere statement of this 
well known principle shows how utterly opposed it is 
to the case you brought forward. Between the loss of the 
Eurydice, which you looked upon as the effect, and God’s 
supposed anger against the British Government, which 
you regarded as the cause, there was no natural and no 
logical connection whatever. Cause and effect in this 
case, interpreted as you interpret it, are tied together, 
not naturally and logically, as is the actual way with the 
Almighty, but most unnaturally and most illogically, as 
might be the case in a world governed by caprice, and 
not by law. I hold, therefore, that what you said as to 
the cause and purpose of that sad event was an outrage, 
not only upon all worthy views of the Divine character, 
but also upon the known course of events which God 
has fixed. : 

You quote Scripture against me, but you do not quote 
it fairly. You charge me with sneering at the Old 
Testament. I deny the charge, and fling it back into 
the teeth of him who makesit. Both the Old Testament 
and the New are beyond my sneers. I liave as great a 
reverence both for the one and the other as you have, 
sir. The difference between you and me, in this respect, 
is, not that I lack reverence for the Bible, while you 
possess such reverence, but that I discriminate in reading 
the Bible, while you donot. I do not, in the first place, 
believe that the notions of the ancient Jews, as to the 
method of Providence, are infallible guides to us. If 
they thought that God was their God alone and 
fought their battles, as heathen Gods were commonly 
supposed to fight the battles of their peoples, is that 
any reason why we should believe the same thing? Or 
if, again, they thought that God had to go out of 
His way to punish them for their sin, and if, in their 
ignorance of His real methods, they ascribed the punish- 
ment of one sin to quite another, are we to do the same? 
If their ignorance thus contradicts our knowledge, are 
we to leave our knowledge and follow their ignorance 
simply because their notions are recorded in the Bible? 
This is what you seem to say, and, in this way, you 
apparently teach that the mere fact that a thing is 
recorded in the Bible-is quite a sufficient proof that it is 
true, and also quite a sufficient reason why.we should 
adopt it as an infallible guide. This is certainly not 
how I read the Bible, nor how I use it. I quite agree 
with you that the Old Testament, “like all Scripture,” 
is ‘‘profitable for doctrine;” but, unless we discriminate 
in reading it, between what belongs to the Jews, and 
what belongs to ourselves, between what is transient 
and what is permanent, so far from being “‘ profitable,” 
either ‘‘ for doctrine” or anything else, the Book will 
mislead and work mischief. 

But, in the next place, I assert that you venture rather 
too far when you try to defend your interpretation of 
the loss of the Eurydice by quoting Scripture as you do. 
Though the notions of the ancient Jews, as to the 
methods of Divine Providence, are no infallible guides 
to us, and though the Old Testament, unless interpreted 
with discrimination, will lead us wrong on this subject, 
I utterly deny that you have treated either the ancient 
Jews or the Old Testament fairly. You cannot find in 
the whole Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, a single 
case that is at all analogous to the case you conjured up 
in connection with the Eurydice. I am not aware of a 
single passage of Scripture which gives you the smallest 
warrant for saying that God ever did or could step out 
of His way to punish three hundred men and boys for a 
crime of which they were entirely innocent, much less 
for a crime which has never been proved to be a crime 
at all, and which has no actual existence at all excepting 
in the region of mere supposition. Thus, in all that you 
said about that melancholy occurrence, not only do you 
set yourself against all worthy views of the Divine 
character, and against all we know as to God’s actual 
method of government, but you also fail to get the 
support of the Bible, your radically defective exegesis 
notwithstanding. 

In conclusion, I have three requests to make. In the 
first place, if you ever again notice what I say, be good 
enough to give a fair statement of the facts, and do not 
cut any more sentences in two for the sake of making 
me appear to say the very opposite of what I did say. 
In the next place, do not degrade yourself and insult 
me by making inferences from misstatements of my 
words; and then, upon the strength of such illgottem 
inferences, flinging grossly untrue charges at me. In 
the third place, do not drag in the church to which I 
belong ; for, if you do not know, you might know, that 
that church leaves me at liberty to teach and preach 
just what I believe on all such subjects as that which 
has brought me into collision with you. I do not 
presume to represent any ‘‘system.” Moreover, the 
system to which you refer needs no defence of mine, in 
this instance at any rate, for it is quite beyond your 
power to injure it.—Yours truly, W. MELLor. 

a Ne ee 

Giascow: SouTH ST. MUNGO-sTREET.—On the 
15thinst., at a meeting of thiscongregation, the resignation 
of the pastor, Rev. Wm, Mitchell, was accepted. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1878. 
** And Jaid him in a manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn.” 
No room, oh, mother ! ’midst the busy throng 


Within, for thee to lay thy new-born child ; 

Not unto him, the holy one, belong 

Comfort and rest and ease ; the night wind wild 
Pierces the humble roof beneath w hose shade, 
On lowly couch, the child of-God is laid. 


No room,—Lord Christ ! as in the days of old, 


So now the busy world doth pass thee by ; 
Fierce wars still rage, and avarice and gold 
Hold sway ; and our vain faithless hearts outcry, 
In all their stubborn selfishness and sin, 


“No room for thee, oh, holy babe,” within. 


No ae prince of peace ! we sing thy praise, 
And hail the glory of thy holy birth ; 

Again with loud accord our voices raise 

The angels’ hymn of ‘‘ Peace, good will on earth ;’ 
While on the breeze, repeated o’er and o ker. 

Comes mingling with the strain the battle’s roar. 


No room,—for over hill and vale are heard 
The tramp of armies and the clang of arms ; 
Instead of thy pure gospel’s peaceful word, 

The cannon’s thunder with its wild alarms; 
And burning villages, and blood-stained plains, 
Show where the fiend of war triumphant reigns. 


No room for thee—amid the angry strife, 

Ambition’s arm, pride’s wild desire ; but still 

Though dreary be the darksome night of life, 

And overhead the wild winds whistle shrill, 

Thou liest cradled in the loving breast, 

That like to B=thlehem’s manger gives thee rest. 
ALFRED C. JEWITT. 
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‘A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to 
take the place of that which bears but its name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power. 

Witiiam Ettery CHANNING. 


CH Rls TM Asse "Diary: 


AcaIN welcome merry Christmas is at hand. 
Welcome, because it is the recognised anniver- 
sary of the birth of him who has words of 
good cheer for all the sons and daughters of 
care and sorrow. Welcome, because in the 
midst of outward cold our altar fires of Goods 
will burn brightly, and send their genial in- 
fluence into many frost-bitten hearts. Just 
before the sober thoughts suggest the close of 
the year, this happy day comes. Thus the old 
friend makes us all happy and gay before he 
takes his departure to Eternity. 

It is not exactly known when the anniversary 
of the birth of Jesus was first kept as a holy- 
day. But we cantrace the observance of the 
day as far back as the latter part of the second 
century. It is by no means certain that Jesus 
was born on the 25th of December, but 
Christendom has kept for centuries this day in 
memory of his birth, And it is meet 
to observe a day in the year in loving joyful 
memory of him who lived to make in himself 
the perfect music of righteousness, and also to 
make the anthem of goodwill to men a blessed 
reality, in the practical brotherhood of men. 
As a holy-day the 25th of December is ‘kept 
in most Christian churches. The Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, however, do not keep 
the day as a religious festival, and most of 
them regard its religious observance as a 
Popish superstition. 

But everywhere Christmas is a season of 
social enjoyment as well as a day of religious 
observance. It is the great social festival of 
the year, the annual love-feast : 


In former times the celebration of Christmas 
began in the latter part of the previous day— 
Christmas-eve. The house was first decked with 
holly, ivy, and other evergreens. Candles of an 
uncommon size were then lighted, under the name 
of Christmas candles; an enormous log, called 
the Yule Log, or Christmas Block, was laid upon 
‘the fire. The people sat round regaling themselves 
with beer. In the course of the night small parties 


of songsters went about from house to house, or 
through the streets, singing what were called 
Christmas Carols—simple popular ditties, full of 
joyful allusions to the great gift from God to men 
in the Redeemer. A mass was commenced at 
midnight, a custom still kept up in the Catholic 
Church. At one period the people had a custom 
of wassailing the fruit trees on this evening ; that 
is, they took a wassail-bowl—threw a toast from 
it to the tree, and sung a song, expecting thus to 
secure a good crop next season. It was thought 
that, during the night, all water was changed into 
wine, and that bread baked on this eve would 
never become mouldy. The carols were generally 
sung in the morning of Christmas day. 

How many associations are bound up with 
them, so quaint and simple and happy-hearted! 


God rest you merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day, 

To save us all from Satan’s power, 
When we had gone astray. 


These notions and customs are passing away, 
but the social character of Christmas remains, 
and is likely to do so. Christmas is an 
hospitable resting place on the journey of 
life. English homes are brighter this day than 
usual. Young hearts have the dance of joy, 
and bright eyes are brighter at this season. 
Almost every woman in our land is a MARTHA 
to-day, not in the sense of being troubled, but 
in that of loving care about the many dishes. 
What happy gatherings to-day of families and 
friends, who talk of times past and times 
to come, as they partake of the good things. 
The aged ones rub their spectacles brighter 
than usual to-day, that they may see, as clearly 
as possible, the loved and esteemed familiar 
faces once more, which they cannot hope to 
see on many more Christmas Days. And over 
he aged faces there is a sort of bright youthful 
light as the venerable ones think of their own 
young days. But soon that morning brightness 
passes away before the sobering recollection 


of their many sad experiences between 
their youth and old age. But as this is 
the happy unselfish season, young and 


middle-aged do their best to ‘make the 
aged as happy as possible; and generous old 
age is careful not to drop sadness into the 
joy cup of youth, 

The merriness of this season will be sobered 
in many families by the sad thought that dear 
ones are absent to-day who were always present 
on previous Christmas days. As year after 
year rolls into eternity, relatives and friends 
pass away to the better land, and their vacant 
chairs and places at the table and the fireside 
tell us how much we have lost. But all is not 
lost even here. Have we not the sweet 
memory of the good? Have we not the 
constant music of their example, saying, “ Be 
of good cheer?” And have we not the 
assurance—not of faith, or mere argument, 
but of knowledge, that they are in the summer 
land, at the other end of the dark tunnel of 
death, where there is the richer feast of reason 
and the higher flow of soul ? J, MiB; 


LETTER AND SPIRIT. 


“THE letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
The'letter of the Bible cannot be a guide of 
morals to such an extent that it is infallible; 
it but points out the road, gives the right moral 
spirit, the form of which is to be determined by 
the age in which it comes. The application 
given even by the Apostles is not the applica- 


_tion invariably to suit this land in this age. 


To use the Bible aright we must deduce a rule 
from it and adapt it to life now. The active 
Christianity of each age is the result of two 
terms, truth and receptivity, the subjective and 
objective, being perpetually variable with in- 
creasing knowledge of the terms. Infinite 


truth held by finite minds is no exception to 


this rule. Only in each age are there means 
of verifying the work of previous ages. The 
present age is the court against provincial and 
transient error. The infallible standard of 
thought and morality is not in any one period. 
It would be pleasant to have an infallible 
church—pleasant to have an infallible angel in 
the closet to consult, to tell us just what to do; 
but the church is not infallible and the angel is 
not there, and we have to come back to the 
moral sense of man as the standard. ‘To say 
that this sense does not exist is the profoundest 
scepticism. On the other side, to set up the 
thought of any one time as indestructible 
is to build on a quicksand because it first 
appears above water. 

Servile imitation of a period is but another 
term for disbelief in the perpetual inspiration 
of the Spirit of Gop. Itis also out of harmony 
with modern times. To reproduce the thoughts 
of the Middle Ages at the present time is like 
introducing the Bedouin to our highest civilisa- 
tion. The sphere of action is now widely 
different from olden days. If a man should 
live on from age to age he would find his work 
changing. ‘“‘New times demand new measures.” 
Misapplication of rules is a sad mistake: the 
most notable example of this is the interpreta- 
tion of Apostolic writings. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that the Apostles looked forward to an 
immediate return of CHRist and the speedy 
consummation ofall things. The natural effect 
of such a conviction must inevitably affect the 
views and pursuits of man. ‘Toapply the rules 
of a permanently-guided world to those of a 
world transient and immediately to be dis- 
solved, would be strange. If the conviction 
were burned into men’s souls that the destruc- 
ion of the world was close at hand, should wet 
work ? Would LivincsToneE have spent years 
in laying the foundations of a civilisation which 
must take a great time to accomplish? In 
operations requiring work permanency is 
demanded to ensure work. Who would study 
economy on board a sinking ship? Who would 
till the soil when the angel with the flaming 
sword is coming to reap? ‘Take away the 
element of time, and the dignity of labour is 
taken away. Art may not be prosecuted without 
pride in it. The belief of the Apostles in the 
immediate end of the world had a tendency to 
withdraw them from human interests. The 
duties of citizenship were viewed passively: it 
was not thought worth while to assume new 
ties of home life, the time was too short, the 
crisis too near. Better to stand with the soul 
intent on the coming of Curist. This was a 
correct deduction from misconceived ideas of 
external relations. If the Apostles had post- 
poned writing till they had learned the 
permanence of the world, they would not have 
so slightly treated the affairs of every day life. 

The labour of applying principles to the 
working world is still but imperfectly done. 
To this source we may impute false ideas of. 
religion. A religious life is a grand, broad, 
human life, elevated towards Gop and turning 
towards man ; but religion is still supposed to— 
be something else—an antithesis between the 
temporal and spiritual. There is a false dis- 
tinction between goodness and religion. ‘C 
out and be separate,” say the / 
men have thought the whole circle 
duties to be sin—hence the whole leve 
of asceticism. Pascal did not want to feel 
friendship for his sister. Thomas 4 Kempis 
feared to forget Goo if he looked at the beauties 
of nature. Even ie nature is e 


ment for foheve life, and ee 
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distinction is placed between morality and 
‘religion. The evangelist wishes to save souls, 
not to build character. ‘The idea of a religious 
man is not one engaged in building up human 
rights. | But we best serve Gop by serving 
‘humanity. Religion is a proper use of the 
‘present day—culture of the spirit in faith and 
‘goodness. The present life is plunged in 
eternity as the world in space. This world is 
the garment of God. Divine things are not 
put away to future reaches of time. Religion 
glorifies all man’s nature. Art, literature, 
politics—all have root in religion; it covers 
the whole sphere of life. All life may be 
divine. This world is a consecrated world, a 
Holy of Holies, the temple for man’s worship. 
Man is sent into this world to do for it what he 
can. If he misuses the present he will misuse 
the future. The sphere of religion is here and 
now. Heaven isthe complement of this world, 
not a refuge from it. 


Haron A. Kaldacsi, 


WE regret to learn, from the Christian Seed- 
sower (a Hungarian Unitarian magazine), 
‘that this. Hungarian nobleman, the last 
member of his family, died on the 8th of 
August last. He was greatly regretted over 
the whole country. Although he was not 
.a Unitarian, nor even a Protestant, he deserved 
their honour and gratitude. A few years ago 
he offered his considerable property to the 
Calvinists, Lutherans, and Unitarians of Hun- 
gary, for the aid of poorer congregations, on 
condition that the bishops should meet together 
in council to arrange for its distribution. This 
has now been done more than once, and it is 
proposed to hold another meeting next year at 
Klausenburg, where the Calvinist and Unitarian 
bishops of Transylvania live. It is undeniable 
that the generous act has already had a very 
good influence in bringing the Protestant 
brethren in Hungary into a closer connection. 
His memory will never fade away, but will live 
‘for generations. His generosity will bear its 
fruit in plentitude. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THERE had been a merry party at Oakleigh 
‘on Christmas-eve. The fine old mansion was 
full of children. In the great hall which had 
often rung with the armed heel of mail-clad 
knights, and in which the former barons used 
to entertain their honoured guests, upwards of 
fifty bright young faces were flitting about, and 
twice as many light feet were beating time to 
the music. In the gallery which ran round the 
old banqueting room the older folks were 
gathered, watching the sport of their little sons 
-and daughters and nephews and nieces. At 
one end of the gallery the band was stationed. 
It was hired from the neighbouring village, and 
consisted of two violins, a bass fiddle, a 
clarionet, a basoon, a trombone, and a triangle. 
More loud than melodious was the music, but 
to the young dancers that was of little conse- 
quence. A huge fire burnt in a cavernous fire 
place, and threw its ruddy beams on the black 
‘oak roof timbers which rose from the floor in 
the form of arches. It gleamed and sparkled 
on the coats of mail which were hung against 

_ the wall, and on the ancient sword and hunting 
shears, and upon the wreaths of green holly 
and yew. It wanted something less than an 
hour to the time when the bells should 
announce the arrival of happy Christmastide. 
The feet of the briskest dancers had already 
Shown signs of lagging, and several had 
retired to seats against the wall. Then the 
golden-haired Ethel crept up to her uncle 
veland, who was the host of the evening, 
that, as on former years, he would 
story to finish up the night. Com- 
wish of the little favourite, Mr. 
io for the music to cease. 
stopped t the trombone, which 

: the company with a solo of several 


‘| sisters understood. 


bars—the attention of the player being absorbed 
in work, and his ears deafened with his own 


noise. When silence had been obtained, Mr. 
Cleveland explained the wish of Ethel, which 
was heartily supported by those present. ‘Well 
then I suppose I must consent (he was evidently 
nothing loath) to please this littlemaid, who asks 
me to tell a story to while away the time until 
the bells ring. If you, my friends, care to 
hear an old man, and are sufficiently tired to 
listen, Iam willing to follow an old custom, 
for we mostly have a quiet talk before Christ- 
mas breaks upon us.” 


Saying this the good old gentleman seated 
himself in an arm chair and waited for the 
company to gather round, those in the galleries 
coming down to hear the story. As Ethel 
came near him he took her upon his knee. 
Then he began :— 


Long, long ago, in a far off land,{there was a 
father who had many children. He had been at 
much trouble to educate them. He had been 
very liberal to them and was very fond of them. 
As might be expected there existed much 
difference in their characters. Some of them 
possessed very fine qualities, while others were 
not at all nice. When the children were still 
young they were put to a boarding school, 
where they had a very cruel master, who, in 
the absence of the father, used to starve and 
beat them. One boy took upon himself to 
induce them to run away from school, and 
actually succeeded in escaping with them, and 
leading them home by a strange road through 
many difficulties and dangers. He was a 
thoughtful boy, and gave them a catalogue of 


the dangers upon the road, and good 
advice as to how they should avoid 
them. On another occasion when some 


of them had got into loose habits and mixed 
with bad company, one of the sons called 
Elijah had told how dreadfully angry their 
father would be, andhad induced them to for- 
sake their evil associates. Another son had 
become a great prince, as much renowned for 
his wisdom as for his wealth and power. 
Several of them had composed beautiful 
poetry—one especially, who. wrote songs and 
set them to music. Among them there was a 
strange child, whom few of his brothers and 
The rest were always 
grumbling because of the tasks which their 
father set them, and because they thought he 
did not reward them according to their merits. 
Now their father, in order to try this son, for 
whom he had a great regard, had taken away 
all his playthings, and had given him many 
unpleasant things to bear. But, although he 
suffered more than any of the _ others, 
and apparently without a cause, and although 
some of his brothers vexed him dreadfully, yet 
through it all, though he could not exactly 
see why, he felt and said that his father 
was right. Others of the brothers had 
become celebrated lawyers, and gave to 
the world many wise and useful maxims. 
Some of the children had gone to distant 
lands, and had learned such sciences as were 
known—all about the earth and the stars. 
But, although many of these children were so 
clever, they none of them seemed really to 
understand their father, but stood in fear of 
him instead of loving him. Another sad 
feature with many of them was their cruel 
neglect of one poor brother, who was a cripple, 
and not bright like the rest of them. Lazarus 
could do nothing to earn his own living, and 
so they all treated him as though they thought 
him an intolerable nuisance: all but two little 
sisters, one of whom, Mary,.was not held in 
much account by the rest. Unfortunately, the 
cripple, besides being ugly and helpless, was 
often bad tempered, and not so pleasant in his 
manners as he should have been. All these 
things added to the dislike with which his 
brothers and sisters regarded: him, and gave 
them an excuse for their neglect, of which they 
were not slow to avail themselves. Now it 
happened at one time that this family was 
passing through great trouble. They had got 
wrong about their father’s will, They did not 
properly understand it, and what they might 
have understood they paid no regard to. 


‘their heads. 


Here Ethel put in: “I should think one 
thing was that they were not following their 
father’s will in treating Lazarus so cruelly.” 

At this Mr. Cleveland gave her a kiss, and 
told her that she was a little Marplot, and must 
not interrupt again. Then he went on with 
his story :— 

One night, he said, about this hour, after all 
the rest were weary of trying to find out what 
was wrong, and how they should mend it, it 
was announced to them that they had a new 
baby brother. Not many took notice of this 
circumstance, so busy were they in their con- 
tention. The lawyer said, if anyone should 
know he ought to know what their father’s 
will was. The foreign brother spoke about 
their neglecting to follow up their educa- 
tion. Another brother, who prided him- 
self on knowing hidden things, wanted to draw 
them into a speculation on their father’s 
character and constitution, and became very 
scientific in explaining how he mst have acted 
so and so. While they were wrangling a grey- 
headed man came up to them, and, taking 
them to the cradle where their new brother 
lay, said: ‘He shall tell you when he grows 
older what you wish to know.” At this they 
all shook their heads, and went away laughing. 
But the little child grew up quietly and 
tenderly. No one, except his mother, took 
particular notice of him. By and by he went 
to work at quite a humble occupation, not 
doing anything, as it seemed, to sustain the 
family honour. But when he had grown to be 
a man he went forth as with a new and earnest 
purpose, and he sought out the neglected 
Lazarus. Then he went to his rich and clever 
brothers, and told them that they had been all 
along mistaken about their father—that, above 
all, he was a kind and just father. He told 
them that he thought their treatment of poor 
Lazarus was abominable, and that if they would 
follow their father’s will they must first of all 
help their brother, and receive him into their 
homes and into their love. When they heard 
this the elder brothers were astonished. 
“What!” said the lawyer, “you prate to us! 
You who do not understand a tithe of , the 
law!” “You talk,” said the foreign brother, 
who know neither Greek nor astronomy!” 
“You talk to ws!” said the clergyman (his 
name was Caiaphas). And they all shook 
Buthe was not to be discouraged. 
He had a deep assurance that his father’s spirit 
was with him, and he gave himself, heart and 
soul, to the work which his father had given 
him to do. One thing, do you know, he was 
very fond of little boys and girls—“O, we 
know, of course we do, you dear, good, naughty 
uncle,” said Ethel, “it is Jesus Christ, and 
instead of telling usa story you have been 
preaching us a sermon.” 

Just then the Christmas bells were heard, and 
beneath the window, the carol singers singing— 

Christians awake, salute the happy morn! 

Whereon the Saviour of this world was born. 
Then the windows were thrown open, and the 
voices of those within were heard joining those 
without in their hymn of thanksgiving; and 
through the still night, and over the snow, 
the sound of those voices went; but not long 
did it linger on earth. It just stopped to enter 
the cottage of a lonely widow, then to salute 
the ears of a dying child, and then went right 
up to the gates of heaven. (yrs Osrer: 


RIP VAN WINKLE IN THE FAR EAST. 


A curious Japanese legend, tells how a young 
man fishing in his boat on the ocean was invited 
by the goddess of the sea to her home beneath 
the waves. After three days he desired to see 
his old father and mother. On parting she 
gave him a golden caskét and a key, but begged 
him never to open it. At the village where he 
lived all was changed, and he could get no 
trace of his parents until an aged woman 
recollected of hearing their names. He found 
their graves a hundred years old. ‘Thinking 
that three days could not have such a change 
and that he was under a spell, he opened the 
the casket. A white vapour rose, and under 
its influence the young man fell to the ground. 
His hair turned gray, his form lost its youth, 
and in a few moments he died of old age. 
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CURIOSITIES. 


The eclipse was a great success for Brother 
Jasper. He got out his smoked glass, put on a 
double pair of spectacles, took ‘a long sight at 
the bright luminary of day, saw it rapidly dodge 
behind the pale orb of night, and, turning 
himself excitedly to a group of admiring 
brethren, exclaimed, “I knowed it! De sun 
he do move. I seed him dun gone done it 
wid dese berry eyes!” 

The London correspondent of, the Western 
News says: Ionce heard Mr. Spurgeon tell 
some of the stories of his escapade as a boy 
preacher. A provincial Baptist minister of the 
old school sent to ask that a great gun should 
be sent to preach his anniversary sermons. 
Mr. Spurgeon was selected. When he arrived 
the whiteheaded old minister received him in 
astonishment, and demanded who he was, and 
what he wanted. ‘I’m come to preach for you 
to-morrow, sir,” replied the unabashed lad. 
The old man looked at him as if he expected 
the world to come to an end by the mere force 
of a boy’s impudence, and instead of giving the 
accustomed greeting, walked up and down 
muttering loud enough to be heard, “Tut, tut; 
is it to come to this? Boys for pulpits! 
children to preach! babies to preach!” Mean- 
while, the future Baptist Archbishop was kept 
standing. He, too, muttered to hzmself, but 
not loud enough to be heard, ‘You shall pay 
for this, old boy.” So next morning he choose 
for his first lesson the sixteenth chapter of 
Proverbs, and read until he came to the verse, 
“ta hoary head is a crown of glory.” Looking 
up with an air of surprise he exclaimed, to the 
astonishment of the orthodox congregation, 
“Solomon’s wrong there. Some hoary heads 
can’t be civil to a boy who comes to preach for 
them. Rudeness gives no crown of glory.” 
Then returning to the book he added, with 
dramatic surprise, “Oh, I see! Solomon’s right 
after all, for rudeness even to a lad who preaches 
for you is not the way of righteousness!” The 
old man was capable of bearing a joke, even 
from the pulpit, and when the sermon was over 
ran up the stairs, and slapping the boy preacher 
on the back, exclaimed with delight, “Thee’rt 
the sauciest dog that ever barked in a pulpit.” 
Mr. Spurgeon to this day is nearly as proud of 
that piece of wit as if there were nothing profane 
In it. ; 


> 
FLOWERY FIELD: OPENING OF THE 
NEW CHURCH. 

ON Thursday last a handsome new church which, 
has been in course of erection for two or'three 
years, was opened for public worship. Flowery 
Field is about seven miles from Manchester, and 
is practically a part of Hyde, from which it is 
separated by a narrow brook that runs into the 
river Tame. Over this brook is built, in a valley 
at the foot of Hyde, one part of the original cotton 
mill erected by the father of the present Thomas 
Ashton, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which have successively been erected several other 
large mills. These, with the residences of the 
hands employed therein, form a distinct locality, 
with a considerable population. The father of the 
present owner of the property very early did what 
he could to encourage his people to educate their 
children, and built the “Flowery Field schools” 
to assist them. He then secured good teachers to 
conduct them—one of whom was the late Rey. 
T. E. Poynting, of Monton. The hands were 
induced to acquiesce in a plan by which €ach 
family, should contribute for the support of the 
schools, each house contributing twopence per 
week. At this time the Established Church had 
not any place of worship in Hyde, and Noncon- 
formity flourished, Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, being 
the oldest and most noted place of worship in 
the district; the ‘pastor then was the Rev. 
Jas. Brooks. Here the Ashtons worshipped— 
Samuel, of Woodley .and Apethorn; Robert, of 
Hyde; Benjamin, of the printworks; James, of 
Newton; and Thomas, of Flowery Field—each 
family having large mills, and being engaged 
in the cotton trade. To them, and the 
Thornelys, and the Hibberts, is chiefly owing 
the rise and growth. of the town of Hyde. 
The schools erected at Flowery Field by Thomas 
became the source of many educational activities. 
Lecturers of ability were brought from Manchester 
and elsewhere, evening classes were formed, and 
the musical talent of the district was drawn out, 
a choral society occasionally meeting there. In 
addition to the day schools, large Sunday schools 


were formed, and were the best of the kind 
of that day, and perfectly unsectarian. The 
late Thomas Ashton took great interest in these 
schools, and on the Sunday afternoon would 
visit them, as did other members of the family. 
A small gallery was built for their accommodation, 
which was found very useful on recitation days. 
Thence a good uninterrupted view could be got 
of the whole school. Such visits of the family 
exercised a good influence. It was not, however, 
until many years after the old chapel at Gee Cross 
had disappeared, and a handsome new one had 
been erected near its site, that Sunday Unitarian 
services, in connection with the East Cheshire 
Christian Union, were begun here. The Rev. 
T. R. Elliott was the first minister we remember; 
then came the Rev. R. C. Dendy, who was 
succeeded by the present minister, the Rev. J. K. 
Smith, who becomes, with the opening of this new 
church, the first minister of an independent 
congregation. 

The new church stands conspicuously at the 
top of the brow, nestling among trees, near the 
residence of the late Thomas Ashton, and about 
equi-distant from the several mills. In style it 
differs from those beautiful gothic structures 
which have recently been erected in our neigh- 
bourhood, but in its own way holds scarcely 
a second place to any of them. In acoustic pro- 
perties it leaves them all behind. We shall give 
a report of the opening next week. 


a 
WHITCHURCH: FREE CHRISTIAN 
CBURGE: 

ON Tuesday, Dec. 1oth, the second anniversary 
of this church was celebrated. A bazaar was 
held in the Corn Exchange in aid of the extinction 
of the church debt and certain contemplated 
improvements in the building. The stalls were 
presided over by Mrs. Watson, Miss Mounds, 
Miss Haines, Miss Broster, Miss Rogers, Miss 
Walters, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Porter, Miss Gresty, 
Miss Lewis, Miss Wright, Miss Stansby, and 
Miss Bradbury. A large number of very hand- 
some and useful articles were exposed for sale, 
and the demand was fairly brisk. At 4 30 about 
350 persons sat down to tea in the Market Hall. 
At 6 30a public meeting was held in the Assembly 
Room, which was very largely attended, repre- 
sentatives of every religious body in the town 

being present. The chair was taken by 

Mr. JOSEPH LUPTON, of Leeds, who said that 
he had come gladly to show his sympathy with 
the church. He almost feared to follow such 
chairmen as Mr. Herbert New and Mr. Rathbone, 
M.P., but he would at any rate show how deeply 
interested he was in their work. He was glad to 
notice the growing liberality of the orthodox 
Christian churches. As a Unitarian he was 
willing to recognise the work of all good and 
earnest men, and he was rejoiced to know that 
their work was being ‘increasingly recognised. 
During the Baptist Union meeting at Leeds the 
Rev. J. H. Millard, B.A., of London (the secretary 
of the Union), who was his guest, had spoken at 
a Unitarian meeting. Only a few weeks ago one 
of the largest Congregational churches in Leeds 
had been lent to a Unitarian minister for a lecture 
on behalf of a Unitarian mission, and in America 
the Methodists of Saratoga had lent their large 
chapel to the National Unitarian Conference for 
their three days conference. So he thought the 
good work of Free Christian fellowship was pro- 
gressing. After speaking of the neatness and 
beauty of their church, he urged them to make it 
their religious home, and not merely a place for a 
passing visit; only by so doing would they 
strengthen their church and help their minister. 
Having quoted the words of Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., who said he looked with dismay at the state 
of the masses, and felt that their condition was 
one which no mere sectarianism could cure, Mr. 
Lupton gave some valuable words of counsel and 
encouragement to the people, and then called on 
Mr. Walters to give a report of the work done 
during the year. 

The Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS apologised for 
the absence of Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P.,-Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P. (who each enclosed 
a cheque for £5 towards the bazaar funds), the 
Rev. T. Gasquoine, of Oswestry, who he regretted 
to say was seriously unwell, and other gentlemen, 
and then gave a brief 7¢swmé of their efforts 
during 1878. The congregations had kept up 
remarkably well, the Sunday school was more 
regularly attended, and all the various institutions 
were in a fairiy prosperous condition. 
offertory had lately increased, and during the year 
a Sunday-school library, with 350 volumes, had 
been purchased at a cost of £38, which was much 
appreciated by the scholars. Whenever he was 
tempted to get disheartened he looked into the 
minute book, and turned to the first entry, which 
instructed him to treat with the Local Board for 
the use of the room in which they held their 
meeting for Divine worship, and in case of this 


' being refused to accept the offer of a room ina 


The 


friend’s house, and now they had a school of 100» 
children, and a congregation of nearly 200 persons. 
(Loud cheers.) He felt that if their church were 
closed to-morrow the good which had been done: 
would be worth all the time’ and money spent 
upon it; but he did not anticipate such a result. 
(Cheers.) He called them earnestly to another 
year of work for the cause they loved, and 
assured them of his own willingness to work 
with them as heartily as he could. 

The Rev. J. ALLANSON PICTON, MLA., of 
London, then delivered a powerful and thoughtful 
address. He said he had known Mr. Walters for 
some years, and had often felt a de%ire to come 
down to Whitchurch. He thought the advantage 
of working in a small town was that the results of 
a man’s work were visible to himself and others, 
while in a large town these were not seen. He 
had heard enough since he came to the town— 
not from Mr. Walters’ lips. for he was not the 
man to talk of his work—to assure him that they 
were doing really religious work. Too often their 
Free Churches were regarded as heresy shops, or 
as places where some outlandish philosophy or 
theology was taught, but here was proof that this 
idea was false. He had heard already of lives 
dark and blank which had ‘been inspired and 
elevated, of hearts cold to affection, human and 
Divine, which had been roused and quickened. 
What was religion? It was a question which was 
hard to answer, for religion was that which 
bound a man in conscience to do what was right. 
There were many beliefs connected with it, which 
were more or less certain, but they were not the 
essence of religion. A man might be bound in 
pocket to do what was right, or he might scorn to 
do what was wrong, but this was not religion. 
We could not find religion in elaborate guesses. 
A man’s religion was that of which he was most 
sure, of which he could not doubt—it was not a 
belief which rested on a balance of probabilities. 
The Bible view of religion was expressed in the 
words of the angel to Peter, “ Go and speak to 
the people all the words of this life.” As soon as 
Paul learned this Word all men became brethren 
to him, and wherever goodness was found there 
he found a child of God and a brother; to him 
circumcision was nothing nor uncircumcision. 

The Rev. SYDNEY Morris (Congregationalist),. 
of Heaton Moor, in an interesting and able speech, 
urged the congregation to stand by their minister, 
who was in every way worthy of their confidence. 

Mr. JOHN GRESTY proposed, and Mr. R. J. 
FLETCHER seconded a vote of thanks to the 
friends who had helped to make the meeting a 
success. ‘This vote—carried with applause—was. 
acknowledged by the speakers. : 

During the evening the choir sang admirably 
two anthems, “ Thine, O, Lord, is the greatness ” 
and “O, Praise the Lord.” Miss Bradbury and 
Miss Haines sang, with great pathos, the solos,, 
““O, rest in the Lord” and “Leaning on Thee.” 
Miss Haines presided with her usual ability at 
the harmonium. 

After a closing hymn and the benediction the’ 
meeting—throughout most hearty—separated. 

The total proceeds of the bazaar and tea. 
meeting, together with donations received, 
amounted to £262, which will not only free the: 
church from debt, but leave, after all expenses are- 
paid, a balance of £60 towards contemplated. 
improvements. 


THE BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


A MEETING of the Beard Memorial Union was. 
held on Tuesday evening at the Memorial Hall,. 
when Mr. Henry Harwood, M.A., read a paper 
on “The duty of Christian Churches in times of 
general depression.” In the absence of the Rev. 
William Gaskell (the president of the Union), 
Mr. E. C. Harding occupied the chair. There 
was a small attendance, no doubt on account of 
the dense fog and cold. Among those present 
we observed the Revs. James Black, M.A.,. 
Halliwell Thomas, Messrs. J. H. Reynolds, John — 


Thomas, Edward Golland, John fo James. 
Odgers, J. H. Reynolds, jun., H. B. Wilkinson, 


W. E. Bowie, J. Fraser, J. Reed, S. Thompson,. 
F. Thomas, W. R. Shanks, J..A. Kelly, H. B. 
Smith, and F. M. Blair. ae ee : 
The CHAIRMAN said the subject of 
was of particularly grave moment at the 
time. In Cross-street Chapel they h: 
upon recommending the establishme: 
tory for the purpose of raising funds t« 
distress, and he hoped that other ¢ 
would follow their example. 
established a society for the p 
the poorer members of 
taken other means to all 
Mr. HARwoop, befo 
referred to the death ‘ 
remarking that when we, as sub, 
illustrious lady who reigned over 
had our troubles, she was the f 
with us, and it was therefore not 
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but ought also to be our pleasure, to sympathise 
with her when she was overwhelmed with grief— 
(Hear, hear.) In the course of his paper he urged 
his audience not to relax their charitable efforts 
now that a great cloud hung over the country. 
Did they, however, think that in merely supplying 
the bodily wants of those who could not supply 
them for themselves they were doing all that could 
be required of them? It was ‘a grave question, 
and deserved grave consideration. Was it enough 
just to keep alive those who would without their 
aid succumb to privation, which was the office 
they performed for private pets? If so, they 
remembered only that man was mortal, and forgot 
the more important truth—that man was also 
immortal. It was difficult for any one with a 
heart within him to avoid feeling melancholy or 
humiliated when he saw, as he must see if he 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of a large manufac- 
turing town and took the trouble to look around 
him, hundreds, nay thousands, of his fellow- 
sojourners wallowing in debasement, and often 
‘seemingly dead to every sense of a higher spiritual 
life. To what was the indifference of our churches 
attributable? Many of them were doing their 
work nobly and in a true Christian spirit, but 
many, on the other hand, had practically aban- 
_doned the duty of evangelisation. 
this abandonment of so plain a duty must be 
traceable either to the fact that we had become 
grossly selfish.and unpardonably thoughtless, or 
‘to the belief that religion was a mistake, and 
therefore all obligation to preach its influence had 
ceased. How could we consistently neglect to 
spread the advantages of religion to those around 
us? At all times it was the duty of Christian 
churches to preach the Gospel to the poor, the 
ignorant, the forsaken, and the outcast. To fill 
their churches and keep them full, they must not 
wait until education brought the people, or they 
would remain empty. They must first dig out 
that deeply-rooted error that religion was made 
for the rich and prosperous, and not for the poor 
-and needy. A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. J. Thomas, J. H. Reynolds, and J. Black 
took part, and the proceedings were closed with 
thanks to the lecturer and chairman. 


—~—> 
CONSISTORY OF THE HUNGARIAN 
UNITARIANS. 
On the 25th, 26th, and 27th of August, the 
Unitarians of Hungary held their general con- 
-sistory meeting at Klausenburg. ‘The meeting 
was well attended. Bishop Joseph Ferencz pre- 
- sided on the part of the ministers, and G. Daniel 
on the part of the laity. A religious service was 
held in connection with it at the Unitarian church, 
Bishop Ferencz opened the meeting with an 
~eloquent speech. Many important questions were 
discussed. The Bishop gave a full and interesting 
‘report of the past year. It enters into the minu- 
test detail about the congregations. 
learn that 131 persons joined the Unitarians, and 
1g left them during that period. 1,887 children 
were born, and the deaths amounted to 1,783. 
Total number of Unitarians in Hungary (with 
Transylvania), 53,114. Bishop Ferencz had made 
his pastoral visitation to some of the congrega- 
‘tions, and found them in a satisfactory condition. 
He expresses his general satisfaction with regard 
‘to the good spirit that prevails amongst the 
ministers and their congregations. He proposes 
‘to continue his visitation next year to the other 
‘congregations also. 

In the second part of the report we learn much 
information about educational matters. The 
three gymnasia, and the theological college of the 
Unitarians, are in a good condition, and on the 
whole there is an increase in the number of the 
students. 

According to the report of the finance com- 
mittee the ground property of the congregations 
is valued at £21,200, the income of which is £875. 
In money the congregations have £15,063. Out 
of this they defray the expenses of the churches 

- and schools, and partly of the ministers and 
‘teachers. 

The close and warm connection with the English 
-and American Unitarians is felt, and repeatedly 
expressed in these reports, as well as in many 
‘other cases. 

It is proposed that a General Synod should be 
‘summoned next year in connection with the ter- 
centenary celebration of the death of the first 
Hungarian bishop—Francis David. 

- On the whole we may learn from this short 
that our Hungarian brethren, after their 
- trials, are in a very hopeful condition. 
ever, under the guidance of a vigorous 
y-honoured leader, and by the assist- 
great many outside friends, they ma 
their good work will bear its fruit 
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BELFAST: THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 

NORTHERN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
A CONFERENCE of teachers and friends interested in 
Sunday school education was held in the Rosemary- 
street School-room on Friday evening, the 13th instant. 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather there was a 
pretty large attendance, amongst those present being 
the Revs. J. C. Street, H. Rylett (Reading), W. H, 
M‘Gowan, D. Thompson (Hopeton-street); Messrs. 
J. M. Darbishire, Thomas M‘Clelland, John Ritchie, 
W. H. Mulligan, D. M‘Master, Moneyrea; George 
Moorhead, Thos. Bowstead, A. M‘Mechan, E. J. 
Davids, William Taylor, James M‘Quoid, John Lowry, 
John Lees, J. G. Dobbin, J. W. Kinnear, Hugh Hynd- 
man, W. J. Thompson, James M‘Williams, H. Hunter, 
W. S. M‘Calmont, George Fisher, &c. 

After tea the chair was taken at eight o’clock by 

Mr. JAMEs M. DaRBISHIRE, who, in his introductory 
remarks, dwelt at some length upon the beneficial 
effects of Sunday school teaching, and stated that there 
were now several Sunday schools connected with their 
union, all in a flourishing condition; and why was that? 
Simply because their Sunday school teachers had their 
heart in their work, (Applause.) 

Mr. J. C. STREET, president of the society, then 
delivered an address on the subject ‘‘Is there any need 
of Sunday schools now?” He stated that he thought it 
would be an immense advantage if the Sunday school 
teachers and the preacher were called upon, as of old, 
to give answers to the questions which were agitating 
the minds of the auditors. About one hundred years 
ago a new system of Sunday school teaching was intro- 
duced. A movement was originated in England to 
reach the waifs and strays of society; and the schools 
thus originated increased in number, and were devoted 
largely to what was called secular education—training 
the children of the poor to read and write and cast up 
accounts. The Sunday schools in Ireland and America 
were mainly devoted to religious instruction. The 
establishment of School Boards in England, which was 
the work of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, had provided 
the poor with facilities for secular instruction of the 
most suitable description ; and, consequently, a great 
change had taken place in the Sunday schools. So 
much diversity of opinion existed at present with respect’ 
to the best methods of teaching to be adopted in Sunday 
schools, that the problem had been raised ‘*Is there 
any need for Sunday schools now?” Many had come 
to the conclusion that there was no need for Sunday 
schools now, and contended that they were doing more 
for their children in their homes and by their example 
than could be done for them in Sunday schools. Others 
were still of opinion that Sunday schools were necessary 
and so continued to send their children there. Not- 
withstanding the excellent machinery of the Education 
Act, with its compulsory powers, he was compelled to 
say that there were still a great number of children 
outside the influences of secular instruction, and, there- 
fore, it was absolutely necessary that secular instruction 
should still continue to be given in the Sunday schools. 
In spite of the beneficial working of the National system 
of education in Ireland, a vast number of people in this 
country were yet unable to write or read or cast up 
accounts, and so it was still desirable that secular 
education should be attended to in their Sunday schools. 
The Sunday ‘school, he thought, was more necessary 
now than ever it'was. He had come to the conclusion 
that in all aspects of the Sunday school question there 
was still a need for Sunday school teaching to-day. 
Both on secular and religious grounds the work of 
Sunday schools had yet to be done. Mr. Street con- 
cluded with an appeal to those present to do their 
utmost to help forward the work of Sunday school 
teaching. (Applause.) 

A lengthened discussion ensued, the various speakers 
expressing their concurrence with Mr. Street that 
Sunday schools are still absolutely necessary. One 
gentleman gave it as his opinion that Sunday schools at 
present, especially in the country, did a great amount 
of harm, as they were simply a sort of machinery for 
indoctrinating the young in the dogmas of the churches. 

At the conclusion cordial votes of thanks were con- 
‘veyed to Mr. Street for his admirable address and to the 
chairman for presiding. 

- oOo 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


THE annual sermons in aid of the Manchester Domestic 
Missions were preached on Sunday morning and evening 
at the Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, and also at Platt 
Chapel, Rusholme. 

The Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, preaching at Cross- 
street, referred to the objects of the missions, which, he 
remarked, had, although sounding no flourish of trumpets, 
relieved many a bitter want, assuaged many a torturing 
pain, and in some cases even saved from death not a few 
of the hard-pressed honest poor, who but for its aid 
would have sunk into the hopeless ranks of pauperism, 
and had enable them to maintain their self-respect and 
bear np, struggling on through their difficulties till the 
dawn of better days. The schools and various improving 
institutions connected with the missions had supplied 
instruction and afforded benefit to hundreds of poor 
children, and prepared them to enter on life’s solemn 
experience. Religious services adapted to the wants of 
the poor had been held, not without effect, and in that 
and other ways had these domestic missions, working in 
a perfectly unsectarian spirit, done no small amount of 
good to the poor, and fully deserved the most ample 
support. The present winter promised to be particularly 

ing, and a special appeal was made in order that the 
missionaries might give food and clothing in relief of the 
needs of their poor néighbours, The poor had very 
often little justice done to them; they had been suffered 
to grow up in brutal ignorance; the prison had been 


made their schoolhouse; and over them, instead of the 
sheltering arms of love, had stretched the black arms 


of the gibbet. Outward force had been substituted for 
inward motive; the body had been punished while the 
soul should have been reformed; and evil had been 
attempted to be put down by evil, instead of 
being overcome with good. Happily a better spirit was 
beginning to prevail, and there was growing sympathy 
among the more favoured classes with the great masses 
of the people—a real concern for their physical, social, 
moral,-and religious welfare. 

The Rey. C, T. PoYNTING, preaching at Platt Chapel, 
made special allusion to the prevailing distress. There 
was a distinction which at the present time they should 
keep in view, that between the pauper and the occasional 
distressed. They had better leave the former to the 
properly constituted authorities, the Boards of Guardians, 
who could administer skilfully and econamically to the 
wants of that class. They were asked to assist those 
who had kept themselves away from the ranks of paupers 
by their own industry. Their aid was now asked to 
save those honest artisans from a future life of pauperism. 
No section or class of society could be effected without 
the one lower being pressed also. They might ask, how 
was it that there came to be so much distress at the 
present time, when 2,000 able-bodied persons were out 
of work in Manchester and Salford, each of whom would 
be receiving aid from his union or club? Shopkeepers 
who had supplied these men were now also suffering even 
worse than the artisans. They in the middle classes 
had been curtailing their expenses and planning for the 
cheapest in every way for the last year or two, and the 
result of this was that poor people, never before seen 
perhaps or never heard of, felt the burden of their 
economy by absolute want of work. The persons 
relieved by the domestic missions were not such as had 
degraded themselves through drink, but those who in 
the past had prided themselves on their social position 
and respectability. Their suffering was mental. This 
depression might have its .good side; forced economy 
might leave them a more simple and more self-respected 
people; but they must meanwhile seek to alleviate this 
mental anguish and physical suffering. 


— 


WELCOME TO THE REV. 
W. HARRISON. 


A LARGE party was gathered here on Wednesday 
evening, the 12th inst., to welcome the Rev. William 
Harrison as minister of the Fitzalan-street Chapel. 
There were present Captain Partington, the Revs. W. 
Harrison, H. E. Dowson, B.A., Jas. Black, M.A., 
Noah Green, J. Kertain Smith, and Russell Scott, of 
London. After tea in the schoolroom, a meeting was 
held in the church, presided over by Captain Partington. 
The secretary (Mr. Wright Booth) read letters apolo- 
gising for absence from Mr, R. Crompton Potter and 
the Rey. S. A, Steinthal, the deeply regretted cause in 
the Jatter case. being Mr. Steinthal’s serious illness. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed his great pleasure in per- 
forming the duty they had laid upon him, in the absence 
of one who would have so ably filled the chair as Mr. 
Crompton Potter. He had looked with interest on the 
progress they had made under their late minister, who 
had been taken from them, and whose loss they all felt 
so deeply. In Mr. Harrison they would find another 
faithful minister and fellow-worker, and he wished them 
every happiness and success in their union as minister 
and people. He then called upon 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson, who said he had been 
asked to offer Mr. Harrison a welcome to their district 
on behalf of his brother ministers. This he did most 
cordially, He could not, indeed, welcome Mr. 
Harrison’f coming as a new friend, for he had 
known Mr. Harrison for many years, had worked with 
him, and had Jearned to esteem him very highly. Mr. 
Dowson then referred with much feeling to their late 
minister, the Rev. irederick Ashton, with whom 
he had been so closely connected when Mr. Ashton 
laboured at Gee Cross; and concluded by assuring Mr. 
Harrison that he could have no better pledge for warm 
sympathy and active assistance in his work on the part 
of the congregation, than the manner in which they had 
associated themselves to carry out every undertaking of 
their late minister, and the manner in which they had 
sustained the several institutions connected with their 
church and school during the vacancy of their pulpit. 
Mr. Dowson then gave Mr. Harrison the right hand of 
welcome. 

The Rev. Jas. BLACK addressed the congregation on 
the mutual relations of minister and people. 

eMr. Tuos. BARLOw, on behalf of the congregation, 
extended a most heartfelt welcome to Mr. Harrison, 
and to Mrs. Harrison and their family. 

The Rev. W. HARRISON, who was received with 
much applause, said he could not sit on that platform 
and hear the allusions to their late minister, without 
feeling that in following him he had undertaken a grave 
responsibility, His great abilities, his excellent qualities 
of mind and heart, the character of the work he did in 
Glossop, and the memory of himself he had left in their 
hearts, made it difficult for anyone to follow him. When 
he (Mr. Harrison) received an invitation to become their 
minister, though he felt it a great honour to be thought 
worthy to succeed such a man, he could not help but 
hesitate. He told them candidly, without any false 
modesty, that he was very unworthy to succeed him. 
In only one thing did he claim to be at all his equal ; 
that was in his earnest desire to spread the influence of 
their beautiful religion, and to be a real help to the 
people of that place. Though he fell short of their late 
minister in many things, he hoped he had something of 
his spirit, and that, inspired by his example, he might 
be able to take up the work where he had laid it down. 
They all knew that he had just left a field of labour 
where he had been engaged for ten years and a half, 
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and they would understand that it had been no easy } 
matter for him to tear himself away, for he had taken 
deep root there. When he told them that a large 
number of the scholars in the Sunday school had been 
born sInce he went there, that many of them had been 
baptised by him, and that many of the aged members 
had quietly gone to their rest during his ministry, they 
would see that he had no easy trial in making a change. 
And he confessed that very often, during the short time 
he had been in Glossop, his heart had been away at 
Swinton, and his mind had been filled with the coun- 
tenances of the friends he had left there. But while he 
told them all this, he would also say that, when he felt 
it his duty to make,a change, he would rather come to 
Glossop than any other congregation he knew. All he 
had heard of them, and what little he had seen. con- 
vinced him that, though they were small in number, 
they were a people in earnest, fully alive to their res- 
ponsibilities as a congregation, a people who would 
help their minister in his work—in fact, that they were 
the kind of stuff out of which strong, healthy Christian 
churches were made. He came to them a stranger; he 
only knew a few of them as yet; but though his heart 
was very full of his old friends, it was large enough to 
make room for his new ones. He did not wish them to 
forget their old minister; he should be ashamed of them 
if he thought it possible; but, as he said.on Sunday, he 
asked that in time they might admit him to occupy a 
place by his side in their confidence and esteem. 
(Applause.j After pointing out various ways in which 
the} congregation could help him in his work, Mr. 
Harrison concluded by saying he had come amongst 
them to use his powers in the service of that religion 
which should have the same effect on the souls of men 
as the breezes of their hills had upon their bodies—to 
strengthen, refresh, and purify., ‘He thanked them for 
the warm welcome they had given him, and prayed that 
their connection might be for the good of all concerned. 
(Applause. ) 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rev. 
Noah Green, Mr. William Pilkington, Mr. Brooks, and 
Mr. Wright Booth. After a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, the meeting was closed with a hymn and the 
benediction. 
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BOOK PRIZES. 


Our correspondent on the Sunday School Prize 
Question regrets that the desired information is yet 
withheld. While he is grateful to Mr. Wade for the 
list of books referred to, he wishes to say that while the 
first three books mentioned are used in most of our 
schools as c/ass books, they would scarcely be acceptable 
as prizes. If those teachers who know of a few choice 
books of special merit would only send us a list, it would 
doubtless be a great boon not only to our correspondent, 
but also to many other friends similarly situated. 


NEWS OF "OUR'CHURCHES 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they wowwd 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 


AINSWORTH.—On Saturday the 7th inst., a most 
successful concert was given under the auspices of the 
string band. The. programme consisted of perform- 
ances by the band, solos on the cornet and violin, by 
Mr. T. Taylor and Mr. J. Taylor respectively, songs by 
Messrs. Orr and Hilton, Miss Taylor and Miss Kirk- 
man, and readings by the Rey. E. Turland and Mr, 
J. E. Parr. As an illustration’ of the good feeling 
which prevails in Ainsworth amongst the various sections 
of the Church of Christ, it may be mentioned that 
amongst the audience were the Rev. Norman Dredge, 
B.A., and Mrs. Dredge (Established Church).—On 
Wednesday the roth inst., after the usual devotional 
service, Dr. Treadgold, of Bolton, gave a remarkable 
lecture on ‘‘ Man as a Machine,” in which he gave 
‘much useful information about the structure of the 
body and the Jaws of health.—On Saturday, the 14th 
inst., a magic lantern exhibition was given by the Rev. 
E. Turland and Mr. J. E. Parr to a large audience, the 
subjects being ‘‘ Cyprus” and ‘‘ Afghanistan,” 

BLackpoot.—The Rev. A. B. Camm has just con- 
cluded a course of lectures on ‘‘ Modern Biography and 
Autobiography as Revealing some Characteristics of the 
Age.” The following was the order:—‘‘Jno. Stuart 
Mill, Philosopher and Working Man’s Friend;” ‘‘ Geo. 
Dawson, the Apostle of Free Religious Thought’” 
‘‘Charles Kingsley, Advocate and Embodiment of 
Manly Religion.” The lectures have been listened to 
with exceeding interest, and there have been very good 
congregations.. On the occasion of the lecture on 
‘¢ Dawson,” the church was quite full. 

BELFAST: HOPETON-STREET.—The establishment of 
a Band of Hope at this efurch and school was cele- 
brated by an. inaugural meeting on Tuesday the 
roth inst. About roo scholars, teachers, and friends 
partook ofitea, after which the meeting was thrown 
open to the public, making the audience fully 175 
persons. J. R. Neill, Esq., occupied the chair. A 
hymn haying been sung, prayer was offered by the Rev. 
J. C. Street. Addresses were given by the Chairman, 
R. M‘Calmont, Esq., president of Mountpottinger 
Society, Messrs. Orr and Hering, representatives form 
the Irish Temperance League, Revs. J. C. Street, J. 
Pollard, and D. Thompson, minister of the place, all of 
whom wished prosperity to the Society and the cause 
of total abstinence generally, especially among the 
young. At intervals, recitations and melodies by the 
scholars were interspersed,and a song, ‘‘ The French 
Flower Girl,” Miss Pettigrew, was most tastefully 


rendered. A vote of thanks was passed to all con- 
cerned for the success of the gathering. 

EXETER.—-The Devon Evening Express publishes a” 
letter from the Rev. T. W. Chignell advocating the 
establishment of coffee taverns. He writes:—Wine is a 
good gift of heaven, for hilarity.and medicine. But ifit 
be a fact—and evidence points that way—that nearly 
one-fifth of our English people die before their time, 
through excess from alcohol in some form, ought we 
not to provide other luxuries to beguile our population 
from their baneful habit? Experience shows that the 
athlete, the soldier, the Arctic explorer, and above all the 
‘*prain-worker,” as Sir Henry Thompson says, are at 
least as well off in abstaining from, as in using alcohol. 
Elegant rooms, where good tea and coffee are sold early 
and late, would be, as Zhe Lancet has recently said, 
one of the best aids to true temperance. 

HALE, CHESHIRE.—The second of a series of winter 
evening musical entertainments was held at Hale Chapel 
School on Monday evening last, Mr. Alderman Hey- 
wood, J.P., of Bowdon, in the chair. The programme 
as on previous occasions consisted of piano forte solos 
and duetts, vocal duetts and songs, by Miss Dixon, Mrs. 
Balstone, Mrs. Lloyd, Mrs. Charlesworth, Mr. Paterson, 
and Revs. J. B. Lloyd and T. Lloyd Jones; and read- 
ings by Rey. E. S. Howse and the Chairman. The 
contribution of the Chairman, in the Lancashire diale¢t, 
from the works of Edwin Waugh, was highly appre- 
ciated, and added not a little to the amusement of 
the evening, and to making the meeting one of the 
most successful yet held. The usual votes of thanks 
to the ladies and gentlemen who had taken part, and 
the Chairman having been proposed, seconded and 
carried with acclamation, the entertainment concluded 
with the singing ofthe glees (Welsh) ‘‘Let the hill 
resound !” by the choir. 

HIBBERT SCHOLARSHIP.—We are glad to learn that 
as the result of the recent examination the Hibbert 
Trustees have awarded their scholarship to Mr. George 
Evans, M.A., who is at present one of the senior 
students of Manchester New College, London. 

Huitme Domestic Mission,, EMBDEN-STREET.— 
On Friday evening last the annual distribution of prizes 
and certificates, won by the scholars of the day schools 
for attendance, and from Government for drawing in 
connection with the Art and Science Department, 
numbering in all, with nine honour certificates, entitling 
the holders to three years’ free instruction, 137, was 
made by Mr. Darbishire. There were upwards of 600 
people present, a considerable majority of whom were 
parents and friends of the scholars. Besides addresses 
from Mr. Darbishire, who occupied the chair, Mr. Wm. 
Lord, master of the boys’ school, and the Rey. James 
Harrop, a long and select programme of songs and 
recitations was gone through by the children in a 
manner most creditable to both the teachers and the 
pupils. During the proceedings, many of the delighted 
parents gave warm expression of their deep feelings of 
gratitude for the great benefits received by their 
children, and also to the hope, owing to the crowded 
condition of the room, that the next prize giving would 
take place in the Hulme Town Hall. A most hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman brought this very 
pleasant meeting to a close. 

LIVERPOOL: RENSHAW-STREET.—The second enter- 
tainment was held on Wednesday evening last, the 
chair being occupied by Robt. Durning Holt, Esq. 
During the assembling of the scholars and their parents 
the fifeand drum band ofthe Beaufort-street Domestic Mis- 
sion played several lively airs ina very creditable manner, 
under the leadership of Mr, J. Macnaulty. A capital 
programme of music and singing was furnished by Mrs. 
Isaac Green, Mrs. Youde, Mr. Brockbank, Mr. Kit- 
wood, and Mr. Geo. Gill; the readings being under- 
taken by Mr. Geo. Eyre Evans, and Mr. Macnaulty. 
A performance on the fairy bells was very sweetly 
rendered by Mr. Hargreaves Gill. At the close of the 
programme, on the motion of Mr. Holt, seconded by 
Rev. F. Summers, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded 
to the various ladies and gentlemen for their services, 
and a similar compliment, moved by Mr. Evans, and 
seconded by Mr, Isaac Green, was awarded by accla- 
mation to the Chairman, who in his reply gave a few 
of his reminisences as a teacher in the Sunday school, 
nearly twenty years ago. The National Anthem by the 
band closed a very pleasant evening. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.—On Sun 
cay last a teachers’ experience meeting was held in 
the Lower Mosley-street schoolroom. Mr. J. Wigley, 
vice president, occupied the chair. Mr. John Heys, in 
opening the meeting said: There was no influence so 
powerful for good as that of a Sunday-school teacher. 
He urged that they should devote more attention to the 
main work of the Sunday school, and constantly keep 
before them a high ideal of it. Messrs. J. Wigley, 
chairman, T. Parry Mills, J. H. Reynolds,.and Miss 
Brann, also gave addresses. The meeting was closed 
with prayer by Mr. J. Wigley. Upwards of 70 persons 
were present. 

PADIHAM.—Our minister, the Rev. H. Shaen Solly, 
M.A., completed a course of very able lectures on 
Sunday evening last, on the ‘‘ Great Facts of Revealed 
Religion.” I feel sure, says our correspondent, that 
that this course has given the young men and the con- 
gregation genérally a clearer and firmer grasp of the 
great fundamentals ofreligion. The first was given on 
November 17, on ‘* What we know of God,” followed 
on succeeding Sunday evenings by ‘‘ What we know of 
Prayer,” ‘‘ What we know of Conscience,” What we 
know of the Mystery of Evil,” and ‘‘ What we know of 
a Future Life.” An anthem was sung on each evening 


by the chapel choir. 
PRESTON.—A series of six Sunday evening lectures 
has just been concluded in the Percy-street Chapel of 
this town, in the delivery of which the Minister, the 
Rey, J. G, Evans, has been ably assisted by ministers 
‘ > 
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of several neighbouring congregations. Notwithstand- 

ing unfavourable weather, these lectures have been well 

attended, and have unfolded various aspects of the 

Unitarian faith to deeply interested listeners. The last 
of the series was given last Sunday by the Rey. C, C. 

Coe, of Bolton, when the services of the day were com- - 
memorative of the I6Ist anniversary of this ancient 

chapel. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. S. and N. W.—Next week. 


SCHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN, 

To the Lditors.—It certainly never occurred to me 
before to suppose that Mr. Dobson is advocating the 
eStablishment of a school from which all non-Unitarian 
pupils are to be rigorously excluded, simply because 
they are not Unitarians ; yet that must be the meaning, 
of Mr. De Wasgindt’s letter in your last number. This 
would certainly be turning the tables completely on our 
orthodox friends, but, I fear, in somewhat an unchristian 
way. Should such really be the central idea of the: 
scheme in question, I beg decidedly to withdraw my 
name from all competition with its authors. Let me 
only recommend them to select some less populous 
place than Brighton for such an end. Surely some: 
remote country village would be a safer spot in which 
to guard from all adverse influences the tender minds of 
our Unitarian children. 

For myself, I feel no such unhealthy fear of possible- 
juvenile Jesuits amongst my pupils. All that can be 


legitimately desired for our children is, I think, a fair - 


field in which they will not feel themselves looked down 
upon and sneered at by their more numerous orthodox 
companions. This I believe I can guarantee at Hastings,. 
promising at the same time that, where desired, most 
earnest attention will be given to religious teaching of 2. 
distinctly Unitarian type. The words quoted by Mr. 
De Wasgindt from our prospectus were simply intended, 
when written, as an assurance to other than Unitarian 
parents, that no undue advantage would be taken of 
the responsible position of teacher to influence their 
children’s minds in a way of which they themselves. 
would not approve. The same motives, of course, are 
not at work in the case of children of our own faith ; 
nor did I anticipate that the words would be misinter-- 
preted by those who held our views. I trust that this. 
letter will correct any misapprehension that may have 
arisen from a carelessly chosen expression, and thanking: 
you for your kindness, on which I am again presuming,, 
remain yours truly, PHILIP VANCESMITH. 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Dec. 16, 1878. 


COMING WEEK. 
FLOWERY FIELD.—On Sunday the opening: services will be: 


continued at 10 45 and 6 30, when the Rey. Wm. Gaskell will 
preach. 
LONDON; Stramrorp-strEET.—-On New Year's Day, devo-. 


tional conference meeting at 7 p.m. 
MANCHESTER: Upper Brook-sTREET.—On Sunday, at 6 30, 
musical vesper service. P > 3 : : 
PENDLETON.—A Christmas service of song by the children. 
and the choir, on Christmas Day. ’ 
STALYBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a 
the Rev. Noah Green, on ‘‘A Noble Life.” 
STRANGEWAYS: Unirartan Free Cuurcu.—On Sunday, 
at rr and 6 30, the Rev. J..T. Marriott will preach. Service at 
rr on Christmas Day. 


lecture, at 6 30, by 


Sarriage. 
CHARLES—DORNAN.—On the reth inst., at Lord-street 


Chapel, Oldham, by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., Thomas. 
Charles, of Bury, to Sarah Alice, daughter of Thomas Dornan, 


of Oldham. 
Deaths. , ; 


BRICE.—On the 3oth ult., at Beaufort-street, Liverpe 
Brice, aged 71 years. For upwards of thirty years a fa 
member of the Beaufort-street Mission. Deeply lamen 

LEIGH.—On the 4th inst., at his residence, Winte 
Joseph D. Leigh, engineer, aged 56 years, 

MEGGITT.—On the rth inst,, Thomas Meggitt, of Wide Bar. 
gate, Boston, aged 69. OTT Page = 

TRIPPIER.—On the 30th ult,,, Hiram Trippier, of Rooden-lane, . 
Prestwich, aged 58 years. ‘ yer 

WURTZBURG.—On the 24th ult, at 13, Cecil-street, 


5 - 
Greenheys, . 


Charlotte Louisa, the beloved wife of Charles Louis Wurtzburg, 


Esq., aged 67. Friends will please accept this intimation, = 
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CONTINUATION OF OPENING SERVICES. 

On Sunday, December 29th, the Opening Services will be 
‘continued. Morning at 10 45; evening at 6 30. The Rev. CHAS. 
HARGROVE, M.A., will preach, morning and evening. 

The Collections will be devoted to the ordinary expenses of 
the Church. 


mea 8D 


On New Year’s Day a DEVOTIONAL CONFERENCE 
MEETING will be held, at seven p.m. Several ministers and 
laymen are expected to take part. All who sympathise are 
requested to aid by their presence this attempt to promote a 
greater warmth of devotion amongst us. 


Oo eather © I) CH A PEL. 
RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


Sih Ee la HARE I 


The Committee have several urgent cases on hand, and earnestly 
solicit donations of money, clothing, or other goods, which may 
be forwarded to the Chapel Rooms. 

GEO. W. RAYNER WOOD, Treasurer, 
JAMES BELLHOUSE, Hon. Sec. 


PPER BROOK STREET FREE CHURCH 
SOLEMN MUSICAL VESPER ‘In Memory of Our 
Dead,” on Sunday evening, December 2oth, at 6 30. 


LD MEETING, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


Owing to the gt and continued increase in the attendance of 
children at this School, together with the want of accommodation 
for conducting with efficiency and convenience the social and 
public work of the Church, the congregation feel themselves com- 
pelled to enlarge the present schoolroom. 

As the congregation have not at their command sufficient means 
to provide the whole of the estimated cost, they are under the 
necessity of soliciting subscriptions from all those who are in 
sympathy with the religious education of the young, and who are 

esirous of obtaining in our respective towns all requisite facilities 
for the teaching and practical application of the principles and 
aims of Unitarian Christianity. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following gentlemen, 
Members of the Committee of Management :— 

Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Barrt., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth. 
; JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Market-place, Great Yarmouth. 
CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, 
a 4, Dene-side, Great Yarmouth. 

All subscriptions received will be acknowledged by the Secretary 
through the post. Amount received to this date, £48. 17s. 2d. 

26th November, 1878, 


J REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, BOLTON. 


AN APPEAL. 


The Committee of the above Church have entered into negotia- 
— the purchase of the Lark-street Temperance Hall. For 


surhood where a school is much needed. f 
73, when it commenced with 12 scholars; now it 


mumbers 146. 
T the members have raised £300. 
The foll ons have kindly consented to receive Subf 


acknowledged through the columns o 


Ravenswood, Heaton, Bolton. 
W woe ide, Heaton, Bolton, 


bert Sq., Manchester 


MINISTRY TOUR e ti Hab OL Ovi 


The Mission is characteristically Christian and unsectarian. 

It is not an almsgiving institution, but during many years of 
quiet labour has devoted itself to acquiring a large experience anda 
considerable personal acquaintance amongst our poor ‘‘neighbours.” 

This winter, however, it is quite impossible for the Missionaries 
not to feel obliged to give food, and clothing, and firing, to relieve 
the terrible needs of those whom they visit. 

The Committee have made arrangements for a regular and 
increasing distribution of good stores and cooked food, clothes, 
and materials. ‘ 

It is a principle of the Society to discourage indiscriminate alms. 
While they know no distinction between ‘‘ neighbours” who are in 
want, they endeavour to give such gifts only where and in sucha 
manner that they may afford really healthy relief and help to 
body and mind. 

For this special effort the Committee earnestly beg for immediate 
subscriptions. 

Money, or clothing, or materials, or orders on shops for such 
things, may be sent to any of the undersigned. 

During the illness of Rev. S. A. Stemthal, the Secretary, to 

Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Treasurer, 26, George-street, 
Manchester; or to 

Rev. J. HARROP, 3, Poynton-street, Greenhill-street, 
Greenheys}; or to 

Rey. B. WALKER, 3, Franklin-street, Rochdale Road. 


Distress Funp. PS saids 
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J. Williams (Stockport) ........+seeeeeeee Ze. Ou0 
Et cteAd ome erecta cis intes area cinie svete 200 
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Embden-street Day School .........+4+ haa ate) 
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Miss Worthington Sia) © 
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ANTED, in March next, an experienced 

Certificated MISTRESS, for a Mixed School, at Sale.— 

Apply by letter, stating age and particulars of experience, *‘ Z,” 
Box 633, Post Office, Manchester. 


ITUATION Wanted as Useful Attendant on 

an Elderly Lady, or children out of the nursery: good plain 

needlewoman and dressinaker: four years’ cha:acter.—Address 
A. B., 1, Redcliffe Square, South Kensington, London, S.W. 


| WJANTED, at the end of January, for the 


Chowbent British School, TWO FEMALE EX-PUPIL 
TEACHERS, one for Infants, another for First Standard: must 
be good disciplinarians: salary £40, and a share of any surplus 
income of the school.—Address: Rev. M. C. Frankland, Chow- 
bent, near Manchester. 


ANTED, a Situation as COMPANION, or 

to assist a lady in the management of her household : 

cheerful disposition; active: musical: domesticated: good 

needlewoman : good references.—Address E. G,, Unitarian 
Herald Office. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 
Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to Mr. R. 
STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, Glasgow. 
“ Such a magazine, if it could be widely diffused, would be the 
best possible missionary Of our Liberat Religious Faith throughout 
Scotland.” —/nguirer. 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London. 

NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISIMAS. 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, rs. 2d. 
et Bre Ne CrBe ae teieel: UI Parr : 
N.B.—New Books at 1d. in the shilling discount for cash, free by 


A Drama for Home Representation. 


post. Parcels of 42 and upwards at 25 per cent discount. 
Now ready. In small 8vo, pp. xvi.—24o. Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. 8d.) 


BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY ORDERS 
or Worsuip. With additional Prayers and ‘Thanks- 
givings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, for January, Price 4d., 
Peeper oie RS oN “Oe ks S 


For Moral and Religious Lessons. 
Contains—Moral Lessons from Common Things; An Ear of 
Wheat; A Piece of Coal; A Piece of Ice; The Spider; The Ant; 
and Ten Lessons on the Life of Jesus. 
London: Sunday School Association, 
Strand, W.C. 


«& TSVENIN’ NEWS! H-HEEVNIN’ NEWS!” 
And other Stories. By J. J. WRIGHT. Just pub- 
lished. New book for boys and girls. Illustrated. Interleaved 
with bright bits of verselets. Pretty bindings. Price 9d. 
4 _ Publishers: S. W. PartripcEe & Co., London. 
*,* Mr. Wright’s own Special Arrangement for Schools, and for 
Teachers giving Prizes or Presents— _ 
25 BOOKS ror 32s. 6d. +; 
If ordered in one parcel of 25 mi gees and upwards, ‘‘Evenin 
News,” for schools and teachers, 6d. each.—For this order write 
direct to J. J. W., Berners-street, Leicester, A sample copy sent 
for nine stamps, 


37, Norfolk-street, 


LD IARIES, ALMANACKS, ( 
1879 CHRISTMAS CARDS, best designs! 1879 
* | and great variety. A large lot of SCRIB- { M 
BLING PAPER at 6d. per lb. 
TOHNSON & RAWSON, 89, Market-street, Manchester. 


Now ready, No. 37, for January, 1879, 


Oe UR Nigee Gy Dire AN OS Se 
Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 
Contents—How a Little Mission Scholar became a Princess ; 
What a Good Man said to Boys and Girls; A New Year's Motto; 
Old Year Musings; Long Words; Johnny Dare; Tommy Coale; 
Animals that Learned by Experience; My Old Jack; Heroes, 
Puzzle Bag; The Voices of the Bells. 
; Pees by the Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.—BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Prospectus apply to 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


CHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN.— 
ANDERIDA HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
REOPENS January 21st.—Prospectuses, &c., by return of post. 


EASIDE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS.— 
DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDON.—Miss E. MARTIN’S 
Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on Monday, January 2oth, 1879. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A, 
will REOPEN School on Friday, January 24th, 1879.— 
Present address: care of Mrs. Davis, Almswood, Evesham. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—Miss JEFFERY 

receives as Boarders GIRLS attending the Bath High 

School, to whom she gives her personal care and supervision.— 
9, Norfolk Crescent. 


ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss Biddell, 
who has passed in honours the Cambridge and Kensington 
Examinations, receives Boarders: home comforts: terms 40 to 60 
guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, Wellesley Road., next Free Christian 
Church. Half-term commences November 4th. 


RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COLLEGE.— 
This High-class School will be OPENED on January atst, 
1879. Only Academical Honourmen will be on the Educational 
staff. The Religious Instruction given in the School will be in 
full accordance with the principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 
The Rev. T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and testimonials, apply to Mr. 
A. de Wasgindt, temporary, No. 12, Dorset Gardens, Brighton. 


RGA wie EDR OMW,9stS) Cl OLOrL: 

For Boys from ten to sixteen years of age: Junior Classes 
for children under ten years of age. Pupils are now working for 
the London Matriculation Examinations of June, 1879, and June, 
1880. The arrangements of the School permit of some Girls being 
received with their brothers. The NEXT TERM begins on 
Wodessdieny 2] aoneey 22nd, 1879.—Prospectus on application to 
Mrs. Cask, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOT) TL NG HbA M.: 
Established 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of London 
and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G. H. HENSON, University of 
London, thoroughly prepares Boys for college, the local examina- 
tions, or for business. The school possesses an unusually complete 

rovision of apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 
No means is neglected which the experience of fourteen years has 
shown to conduce to the progress and interest of pupils in their 
studies. Good cricket ground and playground. ee 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages in its 
Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, Natural History 
Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 


RIGHTON.—Miss: WOOD, 12, Lower Rock 


Gardens.—Board or Appartments. Terms on application. 


LACKPOOL.—_CHANNING HOUSE, 
30, QUEEN’S SQUARE. ‘ 

Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on 
application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, ts. 3d. 


1s. 6d. 
RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, St. Ann’s 


Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of superior quality, 48s. for 
half-a-dozen, made to order. Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


AQ BMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, St. Ann’s 
Place, Manchester, HOSIERS and GLOVERS, &c. 
Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM HOSIERY in great variety. 

WO pce a cal dha cl aa nalts Moh cates Maa heacei on sat A 


EEF Sees. Conk Prize Medal, 1862, 
was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor and sole maker 
of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. ; 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, Elastic 
Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest Expanders for 
round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw attention to 
this Wine, which we had the pleasure to bring before the 
notice of the public for the first time last year. It is a Pure, 
Natural, Light Wine of Madeira character, without any spirit 
added, the produce of the Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we can now 


duce the price t 
Peete? +1" eis. Ber DOZEN, 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 26, Market-street, 
fanchester, 
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DOING AND SAYING. 


Coal has been discovered on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa, Central Africa. 

Important Roman remains have been dis- 
covered in the desert of Sahara. 

Metz, which at the census of 1871, had 
51,332 inhabitants, has now only 39,000. 

A Japanese in this country wrote home: 
“Everybody here is a doctor, and always 
shakes your hand and asks after your health.” 

During the present month many Catholic 
churches in Switzerland, which had been closed 
for five years, have been re-opened for worship. 

Linguistic lessons are to be diminished, and 
mathematical and natural science instruction 
increased in the Government schools of 
Germany. 

Sojourner Truth, a negro woman, over a 
hundred years of age, is lecturing in New 
York. Fifty years ago her hair was grey; it is 
now black as jet. 

A Ruskin Society has been formed in Man- 
chester. It is intended to give*public readings 
from Mr. Ruskin’s writings, to place collections 
of his works in public libraries, and to unite 
Mr. Ruskin’s friends in one body. 

Lina Berger, a young Swiss lady, has just 
taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Berne University, after a brilliant examination; 
and two other ladies, American aud Austrian, 
have passed as doctors of medicine. 


We learn from the Jewish World that one 
of the most prominent Rabbis of Germany has 
intimated his intention of visiting America at 
an early date, to deliver a course of lectures on 
the true significance of réform and the duty of 
Israel in our century. 


For nearly thirty-five years the Ragged School 
Union has been exercising a vast influence for 
good in the thickest, most wretched, and 
neglected portions of the metropolis, rescuing 
from infamy and crime multitudes of children, 
large numbers of whom’ are now occupying 
positions of respectability and usefulness. This 
beneficent labour is put in peril by the yearly 
falling-off of subcriptions, the expenditure for 
the last three years having exceeded the income 
by 42,200. To remedy this deplorable state 
of things Lord Shaftesbury makes an earnest 
appeal to the public. 


Our readers will find a specimen of the 
effect of church influence upon the men of 
to-day by reading the following. An arrange- 
ment had been made at Blackley, by Mr. Ben 
Brierley and others, to give an entertainment 
for the benefit of the poor of the neighbour- 
hood, and an application was made to the 
rector of Blackley for the use of the church 
schools for the performance. He replied as 
follows: “I do not think a Church school 
ought to be used for feasting the aged members 
of Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and others, 
who are diametrically opposed to us both in 
religion and politics.” It is apparently the old 
story, with this difference, that formerly the 
church burned those who conscientiously dis- 
agreed with her teaching, now they are allowed 
to die by starvation. 

The Rev. Hely H. Smith, rector of Tansley, 
near Matlock, in a letter to the Record, con- 
tends that Protestantism is the correlative of 
prosperity, while that of Romanism or Ritual- 
ism is decline. Protestantism and_ prosperity 
have always gone hand-in-hand, while Popery 
has invariably been either accompanied with 
or quickly followed by national calamities. He 
traces the fluctuations in the position of the 
country from William the Conqueror down to 
the present time, when, he says, ‘an ominous 
darkness is obscuring the long sunshine of our 
prosperity.” This is all simply the inevitable 
consequence of the giant strides Romanism 
and Ritualism are making in our land. At 
the next election he wants the electors to 
bear this in mind and to make the Protestant 
question the great political question of the day. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., remarked last 
week, amidst the loud laughter of the House 
of Commons, that the Bishop of Gloucester 
had written a letter saying that he supported 


the attack on Afghanistan and the slaughter of 
the Ameer’s subjects because he was interested 
in the blessed work of the propagation of the 
Gospel; and he, being an orthodox prelate, 
thought that the English would carry on that 
work much better than the Russians, So they 
were really now to understand that General 
Roberts’s corps and all those wild hill tribes 
were simply one branch of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The same inveterate joker asked what had 
these Indians to do with it? They did not 
want war. They were not Christians, and did 
not wantallthis bloodshed. In the same debate 
Sir H. James said, with reference to the idea of 
punishing Russia through Afghanistan, that no 
man had a right to knock down Richard 
because he was afraid of Thomas. And it is 
equally clear that no man has a right to knock 
down Richard because he is anxious to convert 
Thomas. 


The rural deanery of Prescot, which em- 
braces a considerable part of Liverpool, has 
adopted, by 16 votes to three, a resolution 
advocating the entire closing of public-houses 
on Sunday; but rejected a proposition that 
cocoa-rooms should be opened on that day. 
Mr. David M‘Minn, who introduced the sub- 
jects, modestly suggested that it was not 
altogether advisable that the publicans should 
be left in undisputed possession of the field on 
Sundays. He also warned the meeting that 
if Sabbath necessities of the enormous popula- 
tion were not provided for by Christian men, 
“the world” would take the matter in hand by 
opening galleries and museums; and he even 
expressed the opinion that this would ‘be 
infinitely preferable to the shocking state of 
things which now existed.” The majority of 
the meeting, however, seemed to prefer “the 
present shocking state of things” to any reform 
which might be brought about by the secular 
agency of cocoa-rooms and museums. 

An important proclamation has been pub- 
lished by the Queen of Madagascar with refer- 
ence to internal affairs. Some little time agoa 
new Official was appointed by the Queen, who 
may be said to be a kind of amalgamation of 
our chief constable, school visitor, registrar, and 
sanitary inspector. One or more of this class 
will be placed in 156 towns and villages of 
Imerina, the central province, where alone the 
reforms will in the first place take effect. 
Those just appointed to the new office assem- 
bled recently in Antananariva, and in the 
presence of a large number of people were 
formerly instructed as to their work. Their 
instructions were read out by the Prime 
Minister, in the Queen’s name; they are printed 
in a green book, and consist of eighty-seven 
clauses, preceded by a preamble, of a portion 
of which the following is a translation:—‘ I 
thank God very much because the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has entered my land and my 
kingdom, to make wise my people, and to make 
them know God, that they may obtain 
everlasting life in the end. And on 
account of this protection which I have got 
from God, which I see is very good, then I 
rested my kingdom upon God.” Among the 
other laws is one against selling, making, or 
drinking native rum. There are also laws 
having reference to churches, and their orderly 
management; a law forbidding work on Sun- 
day; and a law against unjust weights or 
balances. 


~ AMERICAN NOTES. 


Rev. Brooke Herford has been giving three 
Sunday evening lectures on Ancient Egypt. 
Subjects: —“ Egypt’s Place in the Ancient 
World ;” “Life in Ancient Egypt;” “ Religion 
in Ancient Egypt.” 

In one corner of Emerson’s house, at Con- 
cord, is a curious little room which has always 
been known as the “ Saints’ Chamber.” On 
its walls are inscriptions in the hand writing of 
the good men who have rested there. 

The papers are telling us that of thirty 
ministers who have within a comparatively 
short time left the Orthodox Congregationalist 
body, sixteen have joined the Liberal ranks— 


-contains the rules of “The Sadhare 


twelve becoming Unitarians, one a Universalist, 
two Independents, and one calling himself 
simply a ‘ Radical.” 

The admirers of Dr. Bushnell, who did so. 
much to liberalise and rationalise the orthodoxy 
of our day, are about to place a mural tablet in 
the Park Church, at Hartford, Conn., in com- 
memoration of his brilliant genius and great 
services as a theologian and a scholar. He 
was pastor of the church 26 years. 

Dr. Bellows declared at the Philadelphia 
Convention that he had been told fifty times 
by orthodox friends: ‘You Unitarians do not 
know the service you are rendering; you havn't 
half enough confidence in yourselves,” and then 
he added, “That service consists largely in 
interpreting to men’s minds their own growing 
thought and faith.” 

Rey. A. P. Abbott, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
who for three years has been keeping up a 
great Sunday evening meeting in the Opera 
House of that city, where many hundreds of 
the unchurched have heard a broad, earnest, 
uplifting Gospel from his lips, has lately sought 
affiliation with the Unitarian body. The 
American Unitarian Association has just voted 
500 dollars from its funds to help Mr. Abbott 
in his admirable work. 

In a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly 
is an article that should be read by every 
member of every church in the land, Orthodox 
and Liberal. It is entitled “Certain Dangerous 
Tendencies in American Life.” The drift of 
the article is, that the members and ministers 
of the churches generally doubt, if they do not 
positively disbelieve, the creeds; that churches. 
are becoming societies for religious amuse- 
ments; and that the sermons are as little 
doctrinal as possible because the ministers fear 
to speak their thoughts. Unity trusts that 
some of our orthodox brethren will read the 
article and learn whose theology is now “ of 
the mollusk order.” 

As a single interesting illustration of how far 
the spirit of religious inquiry is spreading, and 
how almost world-wide is coming to be the 
desire for a more rational Christianity, Unity: 
prints a letter recently handed to it by Rev. J. 
B. Green, of Montreal, Canada, which had just 
been received by him from the Director of the 
National College of Honduras : 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Central America, 
Aug. 20, 1878. a 
To the Editor of the Rational Christian, Montreal : 
Dear Sir,—Having learned your address through, 
my brother in Quebec, I hasten to learn more of you 
and your publications. Will you please give me fully” 
your views, as there are many of us here who are pretty 
rational, but without any definite guides as relates to. 
Christianity. —Yours very truly, E, E. RIopEL, Director 
National College. 


THE SADHARAN BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


THE proposal to organise the Brahmo Somaj 
movement in India has long been debated among- 
its leaders. One of the charges brought against 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen was that he had 
placed obstacles in the way of such organisation. 
We of the liberal churches are aware how much 
there is to be said on both sides of that question. 
For our own part we are not so much afraid of 
systematic action in common as some of our 
neighbours, and we could heartily wish well to the 
organisation of Brahmoism which has at length 
been completed by the party who have always. 
supported that cause, were it not that we must 
regret the insistance upon uniformity of worship, 
and the centralised direction of affiliated local 
Somajes. A more open constitution was quite 
compatible with the benefits of united action. By 
and by we shall look for a reform here, when the 
desire of liberty predominates over the need of 
law. : 

t, 


The Brahmo Public Opinion, of October sis ; 
o- 


Somaj,” finally adopted on the 19th 
The following are the principal enactt 
The objects of the Sadhara 
are to establish a constitutional 
Brahmo Somaj, to do all work 
the Somaj in conforma he vi 
Brahmo public and the Brahmo S 
thereby establish a bond of union it 
Brahmo community, to adyance the 
different Somajes, and of the B 


combined efforts, to propagate 


various means, and keeping these 
in view to render help whenever n 
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promotion of works of public good. All persons 
who believe in the fundamental principles of 
Brahmoism, z.e., those who believe in the existence 
of God and in the necessity of worship, and do 
not ascribe divinity to any created object, or 
consider any person or book as infallible and as 
the only means of salvation, who are not less than 
eighteen years of age, and pay an annual sub- 
scription for the furtherance of the objects of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, shall be eligible as 
members of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. Differ- 
ence of sex shall not make any difference with 
regard to eligibility to membership. Members 
may be elected on being duly proposed and 
seconded at any meeting of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj, or of its general committee ; and on their 
signifying that they aré eligible as members in 
accordance with the requirements of the rules 
the names of members so elected shall be entered 
in the register of members. Men celebrated in 
connection with religion may be elected as 
honorary members. If any member publicly 
professes his disbelief in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Brahmoism, or becomes guilty of any 
heinous crime, after due inquiry the general 
committee shall have the power to make a pro- 
posal to remove such member’s name from the 
ist of members in any sitting of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj, when his name may be removed. 
Any person whose name may have been removed 
from the list of membeys for some reason or other, 
may again at his own request be duly elected 
according to the general rule for the election of 
members. Any person whose name may have 
been removed for heinous crimes shall have to 
give proofs of his having borne a good character 
for at least one year. The Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj shall have a president, a-secretary, an 
assistant-secretary, a treasurer, a general com- 
mittee of 40 members, and a sub-committee of 
I2 members (besides the office-bearers) appointed 
by the last, to be called the managing committee, 
the latter to meet once a month, the general com- 
mittee to meet once a quarter. The general 
meeting of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj shall 
take place once a year. There is a curious rule 
on the Rights of Absent Members: At any 
sitting of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, or of the 
general committee, absent members shall have 
power to write to the secretary their opinion on 
the subject of discussion for that sitting. These 
votes shall be taken into consideration when the 
-sense of the meeting is taken. 

Thesection against which we think thereis ground 
for objection is the following: The managing 
committee shall frame regulations for the erection 
of churches, formation of congregations, appoint- 
ment of ministers, and conducting of Divine 
service, always keeping in view the advancement 
and uniformity of public worship, and shall submit 
such regulations to the general committee, who 
shall in their turn submit them (with corrections 
as may be necessary) to meeting of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj for approval. Those Brahmo 
Somajes that will place themselves under these 
regulations shall be reckoned as affiliated Somajes. 

—— 


MIDDLESBOROUGH: ISAIAH EADON. 


‘ON Sunday evening, December 15th, the Rev. John 
Beyan, of Bolton, formerly of Middlesborough, preached 
the funeral sermon of the late Isaiah Eadon. The 
“congregation was large. The text was from Psalm vi., 4, 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” 
We did not know, said Mr, Bevan, what were the 
capacities of joy, of happiness, of content, until we 
had sounded at least some of the possible depths of 
sorrow, and loss, and disappointment. Until we are 
shaken out of our moral thoughtlessness by some great 
shock and conflict of the spirit, we cannot tell what 
nobleness of strength, what debasements of weakness 
lie concealed within us. Still more, our faith is never 
firmly rooted in our hearts till we have looked out upon 
life and faced what it would be without faith. We 
never know what God is and may be to our spirits until 
we have gone down into the valley of the shadow of 
death with Him, and there in the thick darkness felt 
the stay of His presence, and the comfort, of His love. 
The late Isaiah Eadon was for 15 or 16 years a striking 
figure in the life of Middlesborough, and now, whilst 
comparatively young in years, he had been called to 
pass ae pa the valley of the shadow of death. In 
_ the hard school of labour he had been taught to think 
clearly and reason correctly. He had through reading 
“and observation treasured up a great store of knowledge, 
was always ready for use. His literary taste was 
you seldom find in a working man. His own 
ere broad, and he manifested something 


- 


r contempt for the exclusive spirit of Seeta- 
nanism. He then spoke of his labours in the cause of 
education, politics, and religion. In daily life he was 


no saint; beneath the hard and outward crust of 
ere was a depth of feeling and geneality 


which none could fairly appreciate who did not know 
him intimately. In intelligence, virtue, integrity, and 
true religion, meaning love to God, and love to man, 
he was much ahead of his class. He was like one of 
flowers that grew on the mountain side, beautiful 
tin his way. He was cabined, cribbed, and 


confined by the iron hand of circumstances, yet in his 
short life he rose to a position of intelligence and 
usefulness. Doubtless he often fell below his own 
ideal, and so do those who are placed in more favour- 
able circumstances. He who did his work well and 
faithfully in the position in which he was placed, was 
as true and noble as those who did their work well in 
stations infinitely more commanding. He appealed, in 
conclusion, to those present, to go forth into the world 
and enrich it by honesty, sincerity, and purity. The 
age wanted men who dared to be true to their convic- 
tions, and men who not only had right to claim, but 
duties to perform—men who would put their integrity 
into their work—men who would set their faces against 
the frivolity and luxury of the age, who would set an 
example of high thinking and simple living—men who 
would esteem conduct aboye dogma—men who would 
take the thought and spirit of Jesus into the world to 
save and redeem it. 


YORK: ST. SAVIOURGATE CHAPEL. 


ON Tuesday afternoon, December 17th, a bazaar in aid 
of the Church Building Fund was opened in the Kenrick 
Rooms by Edwin Wade, Esq., who stated that the 
object of the bazaar was to clear off, if possible, the 
debt upon the new school. They were perfectly well 
aware that in that school no articles of faith or creeds 
would be taught, for its promoters aimed at something 
higher. They wished to teach the children to love God 
and to fear wrong doing,’ and they hoped to receive the 
sympathy of all liberal Christians in the undertaking. 
He then declared the bazaar open.—(Applause.) Mr. 
Councillor E. T. Wilkinson endorsed what Mr. Wade 
had said. The Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved said the 
response they had received from friends who had con- 
tributed to the bazaar was very gratifying. Not only 
had the members of their own congregation contributed 
liberally, but much assistance had been rendered by 
those outside the congregation, both in York and other 
places. Mr. C. WALKER observed that they had received 
handsome contributions from Evesham, Norwich, 
London, and elsewhere, and he thought such practical 
sympathy with them deserved some public acknowledg- 
ment. He therefore proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the donors. This was seconded by Mr. G. C. LEE, 
and passed unanimously. The business of the bazaar 
then commenced. The following ladies presided at the 
stalls, which were well laden with useful and fancy 
articles:—Miss Swaine, Mrs. Cowling, Mrs, Hammond, 
Mrs. Wellbeloved, and Miss Powell. Mrs, Cox-Walker 
and Miss Drummond had charge of the refreshment 
stall. The great attraction of the evening was the 
phonograph, which was exhibited for the first time in 
York by Mr. Cox-Walker, of the firm of Messrs. T. 
Cooke and Son, by permission of Mr. Alderman 
Nottage (of the London Stereoscopic Company,) who 
purchased the British patent from Mr. Edison, the 
inventor. Mr. Cox-Walker gave a very lucid 
explanation of the working of this marvel of 
science, so that no one could fail to understand the 
principle upon which the sounds were reproduced after 
the instrument had been sung or spoken into. Briefly, 
the phonograph consists of a brass cylinder, around 
which runs a spiral groove. The operator speaks into 
a mouthpiece upon a thin diaphragm, exactly like a 
telephone, to which a metal point is attached. The 
cylinder is covered with tin foil, and the point being put 
in connection, and the handle turned while the operator 
is speaking, the point runs in the groove and makes a 
number of indentations in the tin foil corresponding to 
the vibrations of the diaphragm caused by the voice. 
On repeating the revolutions of the cylinder the same 
sounds are re-produced, the indentations in the tin foil, 
acting upon the metal point, causing the diaphragm to 
vibrate and communicate its motion to the air. The 
singing is very distinct, but the reproduced words of a 
speaker are somewhat thick, though the result is 
marvellous in the extreme. Two instruments were 
exhibited, one working by clock work and the other by 
hand. By the former the tone is reproduced more 
correctly, owing to the greater regularity in the turning 
of the instrument. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


A FRIEND who had no money to spend for 
jewels or silks, or even antique vases, has 
employed his Christmas more wisely than this, 
and in his action there is more angelic music 
than in those divine old statues. He filled a 
large basket full of cakes, and went forth into 
our most miserable streets to distribute them 
among hungry children. How little dirty faces 
peeped after him, round street corners, and 
laughed from behind open~ gates. How their 
eyes sparkled as they led along some shivering 
barefooted urchin, and cried out: “This little 
boy has had no cake, sir!” Sometimes a 
greedy lad would get two shares by false pre- 
tences; but this was no conclusive proof of total 
depravity in children who never ate cake from 
Christmas to Christmas. No wonder the 
stranger with his basket excited a prodigious 
sensation. Mothers came to see who it was 
that had been so kind to their little ones. 
Every one had a story to tell of health ruined 


by hard work, of sickly chileren, or drunken 
husbands. It was a genuine outpouring of 
hearts. An honest son of the Emerald Isle 
stood by, rubbing his head, and exclaimed: 
“Did my eyes ever see the like o’ that? a 
jintleman giving cake to folks he don’t know, 
and niver asking a bit o’ money for the same.” 
Alas! eighteen centuries ago that chorus of 
good-will was sung, and yet so simple an act of 
sympathising kindness astonishes the poor. 

In the course of his Christmas rambles our 
friend entered a house occupied by fifteen 
families. In the corner of one room, on a 
heap of rags, lay a woman with a babe three 
days old, without food or fire. In another 
very small apartment was an aged, weather- 
beaten woman. She pointed to an old basket 
of pins and tape, as she said: “For sixteen 
years I have carried that basket on my arm 
through the streets of London; and often have 
I come home with weary feet, without money 
enough to buy my supper. But we must always 
pay our rent in advance, whether we have a 
loaf of bread to eat or not.” Seeing the bed 
without clothing, her visitor inquired how she 
slept. ‘Oh, the house is very leaky. The 
wind whistles through and through, and the 
rain and snow come driving in. When any of 
us are sick, or the weather is extra cold, we 
lend our bedding, and some of us sit 
up while others get a nap.” As she spoke 
a ragged little girl came in to say: “Mammy 
wants to know whether you will lend her your 
fork?” To be sure I will, dear,” she replied 
in the heartiest tones imaginable. She would 
have been less generons had her fork been a 
silver one. Her visitor smiled, as he said: “I 
suppose you borrow your neighbor’s knife in 
return for your fork.” “Oh, yes,” she replied; 
“and she is as willing to lend aslam. We 
poor folks must help one another. It is all the 
comfort we have.” The kind-hearted creature 
did not know, perhaps, that it was precisely 
such comfort as the angels have in heaven; only 
theirs is without the drawback of physical 
suffering and limited means. 


<o 
THE-REAL CHRIST. 
DR. R. LAIRD COLLIER. 

Herz is a life whose passion was truth, whose 
pleasure was purity, whose product was peace. 
We partake of these holy delights in some 
measure when we partake of the faith of his 
life. Christ had great faculty for leading men 
to these—to religion, to God, and so was a 
mediator between man and God. Not a 
mediator between man and himself, for he 
came not to show us himself, but to show us 
the Father. So faith zz God is the faith of 
Christ; the very mission of the Master is hin- 
dered and defeated when faith stands still zz 
him. ‘This is obstruction, not mediation. If 
this spiritual instrument stops the vision by the 
murkiness of its own lenses, this obscurity is 
simply the dust that ages of false and scholastic 
speculation have accumulated. This brushed 
away, and the spiritual eye is unhindered, ay, 
helped to see that which, without it, it could 
see not-at all, or at least as afar off, minified, a 
speck clothed in haziness. There is a sense 
in which, therefore, faith zz Christ hinders and 
annuls the faith of Christ. 


BLACKPOOL: CHRISTMAS TREE.—On Wednesday 
last our Unitarian friends held their Christmas Tree. 
The little church was beautifully decorated for the 
occasion, evergreens, pictures, mottoes, and flags orna- 
menting the walls. After tea the business of the evening 
commenced. There were two large trees, and suspended 
from the boughs were all kinds of useful and ornamental 
articles. ,The dressing of the trees and sale of goods 
were ably carried out by Mrs. Camm, Mrs. Marsden, 
Mrs. Holt, Mrs. Ben Hulme, and Miss Yates. Laid 
out on a table was a first-rate assortment of glass goods. 
This stall was under the management of Mrs. Burtles, 
assisted by Mr. Stewart, and realised a very handsome 
sum, Oné of the most attractive articles for sale was a 
beantifully carved miniature Tudor bed, the work- 
manship of Mr, Helm. The Rev. A. B. Camm presided, 
and gave a hearty welcome to all the friends from other 
denominations in the town. Valuable contributions 
were received from inland Unitarian friends, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs. Wrigley, Windermere; Miss 
Dover, Bolton; Mr. Coffey, Mr. Whitworth, and Mrs. 
Tottie, Manchester; and Miss Oliver, Pendleton; also 
friends at Todmorden. Mr. Ainsworth of Carnforth 
sent per Mrs. Little £5 for the Minister. The whole 
proceeds of the tree amounted to about £38. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Princess Alice of Great Britain, 
GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE-DARMSTADT, 


Born, APRIL 25, 1843. Diep, DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


THRONES stand apart, their lives that sit thereon 
Fenced in with forms, by ceremony barred 

From common converse with plain truths, and lone, 
Though in full light of all the world’s regard. 


Sad lives were theirs in such high slavery bound, 
3ut for the love that will not be denied 
Its way to human hearts, though, robed and crowned, 
Their owners sit apart in sceptred pride. 
For Kings and Queens are men and women too, 
And palaces are homes, on which descend 
The blessings that well-governed homes ensue, 
The curses that on ill-ruled homes attend. 


Our QUEEN among all Queéns this truth has known, 
And made us know it, for her country’s cheer; 
Best-ruled of English homes in hers has shown, 
Till, from the highest to the humblest here, 


England has joyed her joy and grieved her grief, 
Prayed at her side by her good husband’s bed, 

And when Heaven sent the woe beyond reliet, 
Our hearts, that could not comfort, for her bled. 


We knew such light was round that darkened throne 
As comes from children’s love and widow’s faith ; 

And most we heard and blest the name of one 
Whose heart showed firmest by that bed of death. 


One sweet face earliest at the sufferer’s side, 
Latest to seek the rest that love gainsays ; 

One weakness still the stronger the more tried, 
One yearning look that met his latest gaze.— 


And when fond daughter was made loving wife, 
And carried to her home beyond the sea 
England’s God-speed, we joyed to learn her life 

Was all 4 life so disciplined should be. 


As wife, as mother, and as sovereign there 
She lived by the example set her here ; 

Sowing all round the seed that fruit must bear 
Of blessedness, far on, from year to year. 


When joy and sorrow wove into her lot 

Their weft of bright and black, we noted still 
How joy into o’erweening raised her not, 

How sorrow wrung no murmur at Heaven’s will— 


Just seventeen years since then, and as our Queen 
Touched the’ dark threshold of her day of woe, 
Still in that memory of love kept green, 
Lo, now, she, too, hath gone—where all must go, 


Princes and subjects—gone, so young, to rest ; 
Gone from the home she loved, the children fair 

She reared as she was reared, the land she blessed, 
The wise good works whereof she made her care. 


So fair, so young, so good, so much well done 
Of life’s best work, so much left still to do : 
Sweet soul—with all those crowns so early won, 
There needed not the mother-martyr’s too ! 
Her death was such as such a life should find,— 
A death in love, caught from her boy’s dear lips. ° 
Sorrow is well for those she leaves behind 
In sudden darkness of this swift eclipse, 
But not for her, she is where love sits crowned 
Upon the Throne, has reached the shining shore : 
Is with the sire in whom her heart was bound, 
Is with the babes she finds to lose no more. 


—Punch, 


Ghe Anitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1878. 


THE “JEWISH WORLD” ON CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM AND UNITARIANISM. 
In an article on “The Anomalous Attitude of 
Congregationalism,” the Jewish World notices 
the claim of the Congregationalists to be 
descended ecclesiastically from the two thousand 
Puritan divines, ejected from the National 
Church, under the harsh act passed in 1662, 
as well as from the body known as Independents 
in the reign of the Protector. But,” says the 
Jewish World, “their right to the honour of 
being the lineal heirs of the spirit, theology, 
and church administration, peculiar to the 
Independents of the Commonwealth, or the 
Puritans of CuHaRes II.’s day, has, with 
considerable force, been contested by the 
Unitarians. The followers of PRIESTLEY, 
CHANNING, and MarTINEAU insist that the 
bulk of the congregations formed by the 
ejected ministers of 1662 were not governed 
according to Congregational or Independent 
principles at all, but that these victims of the 
Act of Uniformity, as regards: their mode of 
church discipline, were Presbyterian.” 

The Word falls into a slip of the pen when 


it goes on to explain that the Nonconformists 
already mentioned, for the most part, passed 
from belief in Evangelical Christianity “into 
that phase of Christian theology called Armini- 
anism, which rejects the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but still maintains Jesus on his pedestal as a 
special missionary of heaven, supernaturally 
begotten and endowed with the power of 
working miracles.” Arminianism, which rejects 
Calvinistic predestination, was a phase of their 
progress, but of course the phase here referred 
to is Arianism, though it is to be observed that 
the Arianism of the Liberal Succession in 
England widely differed from the doctrine of 
Arelus of Alexandria. Passing from that, it 
is somewhat amusing to find ovr opinion of the 
Congregationalists represented, by a candid but 
remotely-situated observer like the Liberal 
organ of Judaism, as follows :— 

The Unitarians declare, therefore, that the Puritan 
pedigree belongs to ¢em and not to the Congregational- 
ists, that their theology is the natural and logical 
outcome of Puritanism, and that Congregationalists 
are simply a reactionary party with a specie of Evan- 
gelical fanaticism in their constitution, who are usurping 
a lineal distinction to which they are not entitled, 
content to linger, in an unreasoning manner, at a point 
from which the later Puritans took a new departure 
towards more rational conceptions of Gop and duty. 
We don’t deny that we may have ¢hought all 
this, but we are obliged to our contemporary 
for the clear and forcible expression he has 
given to it. It is necessary to add, however, 
that Unitarians, while claiming for themselves 
a true succession from the memorable “Two 
Thousand,” have never denied so absolutely 
as the Jewish World would imply, that others 
also have a right to share in the claim. 

As to the questionable position of the Con- 
gregationalists, in their attempt to profit at 
once from the claim of liberty and from the 
security of a Statement of Doctrine, we must 
express our cordial gratification in reading the 
deliverance of the Jew7sh World in closing this 
article :— 


There are two aspects of Church life logically defen- 
sible. We could conceive of the consistency of 
Presbyterianism haying a definite creed by which the 
rthodoxy of its clergy and laity shall be tried. Again, 
the position of the new school of Unitarians is equally 
admissible. They are bound by no creed whatever. 
Hence every enlightened public teacher among them 
who is credited with being a sincere truthseeker, is at 
perfect liberty to abandon the Christian designation and 
call himself a Theist or something else if he please. 
Both these policies have consistency to recommend 
them. But Congregationalists play fast and loose 
between creed and no creed, and sound a ‘‘loud 
trumpet,” proclaiming that they are the freest body in 
the world, while their doctrinal system, though pro- 
fessedly unwritten, is of the narrowest description. 


A second article on the Anomalous Attitude 
of Congregationalism takes up the incidents 
of the past year—the passing of the May 
resolutions in spite of the strong protest 
contained in the Rev. BaLpwin Brown’s 
noble sermon, Mr. Brown’s second sermon 
at the autumn meeting, and the rebukes 
administered to him by Dr. KEnnepy. On 
all these points of an exceedingly anomalous 
situation, the Jewish World remarks as 
follows :— 


With an unaccountable obtuseness all the contending 
factions together in this wrangle seem to us to overlook 
the ludicrous inconsistency of their policy. The Union 
is said to have been founded about 45 years ago upon 
aclear ‘‘ Declaration of Faith and Order” which has 
never been rescinded. That declaration contains a 
string of unmistakable dogmatic propositions. While 
these are allowed to remain unmodified, what sense is 
there in Messrs. Picton, WILKS, DORLING, and others 
adopting a course which ignores them? What sense is 
there in Mr. Brown pleading for the retention of his 
tainted brethren in fellowship when these propositions 
cease to express their theological convictions? On the 
other hand, let us turn to the equally anomalous attitude 
of the Committee. They proclaim ad nauseam that 


the Union is the freest theological corporation in the 
world, and that they are fettered by no creed! Thus 
theological votaries of Christianity delude themselves 
by empty names. 

The Committee, in preparing the May reso- 
lutions, had a difficult task to perform so as to 
exclude a few obnoxious members without 
excluding several influential ones, who were 
coupled with the former in departing, less or 
more, from the terms of the Declaration. 
While ignoring the Declaration they foisted on 
the body resolutions almost colourless, and by 
passing them saved, with a mere pretence of 
justice, the heretics of the second degree, 
Brown, DALE, PARKER, WHITE, &c., and 
branded the heretics of the first degree, 
Picron, WiLKs, and Doruinc. “ But,” says. 
the Jewish World (and we think not too 
strongly, under the circumstances), “ they 
have kindled a fire which in a few years no 
scheming of the Committee will be able to: 
quench.” 


> ——_——. 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
A STEP FORWARD. 
THE Spectator reports that an important step. 
in favour of the higher education of women 
has recently been taken at Sandwell, near 
Birmingham, a country seat of the Earl and 
Countess of Dartmouth, which they have for 
many years past given up for philanthropic 
purposes. Their generosity enabled Miss 
Selwyn—the late Bishop of Lichfield’s sister— 
to carry on here a school where the daughters. 
of the poorer amongst the higher classes might 
be received on moderate terms. On Miss 
Selwyn’s retirement from her benevolent work, 
Lord and Lady Dartmouth formed an influential 
council of which they are presidents, and the 
institution thus governed comprises now a 
college for the ladies above, and a school for 
those under, eighteen years of age, as well as 
an industrial home, where boys and girls are 
trained for service. Arrangements are also 
made for a temporary home for governesses. 
It is hoped that the college may ultimately be 
affiliated with the University of Oxford. The 
whole institution is placed under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Winscomb, a lady who has 
distinguished herself not more by her able 
lectures at Malvern on English literature than 
by her indefatigable exertions on behalf of the 
higher education for women in general. 
—_—_——_—<—_—_ a 
THE. NEW TESTAMENT REVISED 
VERSION. 

THE revisers of the authorised version of the 
New Testament, as we announced last week, 
have concluded their second and final revision. 
The company have held eighty-five sessions: 
and have spent 337 days on the work, having 
commenced in June, 1870. The total num- 
ber of the company is twenty-four, and the 
average rate of attendance throughout the time 
has been fifteen. It now remains to consider 
the suggestions which may be made by the 
American company, and the adjustment of 
some questions which have been reserved till 


the end, as well as the revision of part of the. 


Apocrypha, which falls to the New Testament. 
Company ; all this will take a long time yet. 
It has been reported that in the revised New 
Testament the passages, Mark, xvi, 9-30). 
John, viii. 1-11, have been omitted. This. 
we believe to be incorrect. The passages are: 
inserted, but within brackets. 

The history of the English translations. 
of the Bible (the Daily News temarks) is. 
not only interesting, but extremely. 


write. Whoever adventures him > must. 
steer between the bibliographe nd the 
devotees of early printing. It is afe to say 
much about Aldhelm and mon; it is. 


ticklish work talking about Wycliffe, the very 
spelling of whose name may provoke a literary 
quarrel. When we come to Coverdale and 
Tyndal, we are in the centre of i 
fight. The Genevan Bible and t 
Bible are as perilous topics as the Pray 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. In t 
fused theological turmoil of the 
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century, when Protestants and Catholics suc- 
ceeded Henry VIII. who fought chiefly for his 
own hand, many parties and people had a 
turn at translating the Bible. It saysa good 
deal for their honesty that our authorised version 
was evolved, after much contest of opinion and 
selection, out of the Bishops’ Bible, which 
superseded the Geneva Bible, which was a 
revision of Coverdale’s Bible to which again 
Matthew's Bible, and the Great Bible and 
Cranmers Bible were not unindebted; while 
Wycliffe and Tyndal’s Bibles must have been 
consulted now and then, as a scholar might 
consult Boccaccio’s Latin Homer, as far as it 
goes. The complete result of all the revisions 
up to James’s later time is the most splendid 
monument of pure English in existence. It 
has the vigour of the great age—the Elizabethan 
age—with none of its eccentricities and 
conceits. 


A correspondent of the Daily Mews, in cor- 


rection of these remarks so far as they apply to 


Tyndale, says that the authorised version, of 


the New ‘Testament at least, is indebted 


to his to a far greater extent than a mere 


consultation “now and then” would imply. In 
fact, a very large portion indeed of our present 
version is taken, almost verbatim from Tyndale’s 
New Testament. 


> 


THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 


A VERY unsatisfactory class list, writes the 
Oxford University correspondent of the 
Guardian, disappoints the hopes of those who 
have looked for something better to be made 
out of the Theological School. Out of eighteen 
candidates for honours, ten appear in the fourth 
class, and three fail to obtain any class at all. 
This is to be regretted, if it is due to excessive 
severity on the part of the examiners, for the 
discouragement it must give to theological 
reading: more still is it to be regretted, if due 
to the inferiority of the candidates for honours, 
for the indication which it gives that the ablest 
undergraduates cannot, or will not, read for 
honours on this subject. 
trial (during which, in the eighteen class lists 
that have appeared, there have only been 
sixteen first classmen—in the past four years 
only three), the school appears to be in a some- 
what critical dilemma. Unless better men go 
in for it, its standard, and the reputation which 
its honours give, cannot improve; and until 
these do improve, the better men will not go 
in for it. The best hope for it would be the 
encouragement of theology, as of other studies, 
by appropriating to it certain Fellowships ; for 
in this respect it is certainly starved, as com- 
pared with other subjects. But whether the 
Commissioners will adopt this method of 
carrying out their provisions for religious 
instruction is at present uncertain. 

_  ———— 
FLOWERY FIELD: OPENING OF THE 
NEW CHURCH. 

THE opening ceremony of this new church took 
place at three o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 
December i1oth. Every seat wus _ occupied, 
and forms had to be brought from the school and 
placed in the aisles. The Hyde and Denton 
Chronicle says :—“The congregation comprised 


almost all the e/¢e of the town, a large number of 


clergymen of the Unitarian body, and we fancied 
we spied in the gallery the Rev. J. Yearsley, 
Primitive Methodist.” 

After a voluntary upon the organ, Mr. J. Ogden 
bringing out well the tones of the magnificent 
instrument, the choir, augmented for the occasion 
eb trained voices, sang the sanctus “To 

don high.” The Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
followed with the dedicatory prayer. The Rev. 
J. K. Smith, the minister of the congregation, 
a read prayers, selecting the first of the Ten Services. 
The lessons were read by the Rev. H. E. Dow- 
~son, B.A. The Rey. Chas. Beard preached from 

the text John vi., 66-68 :—“ From that me many 
this disciples went back, and walked no more 
(him. Then said Jesus unto the twelve, will 
go away? Then Simon Peter answered 
ord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” He saidit was occasions like 
the hopes of many hearts and the 
years are crowned with success at 

last, that naturally invited a retrospect and reflec- 
_ tion on the past. " He did not come as a stranger 
i by their kindness to give fit expression to 

% feelings in this great religious celebration, 


> 
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but as one who shared in their joy. The first wel- 
come which had greeted him on his entrance into 
the Christian ministry was from the inhabitants 
of this church, and his presence that day renewed 
the recollection of it. Twenty-eight years ago, 
on a Sunday evening in November, he first came 
to conduct religious worship in the school hard 
by, and the occasion was fresh in his memory. 
Many men had since laboured in this corner of 
God’s field, and the little furrows that he began 
to plough had been deepened and lengthened, 
good seed had been planted, had been quickened 
with spiritual sunshine, and now the harvest was 
come. All these thoughts were presented to his 
mind, and irresistibly he felt compelled to throw 
his mind back to the beginning of his work. 
Twenty-eight years ago the one leading idea was 
the continuity of God’s revelation. Christ was 
the first-born amongst many brethren in whose 
fanks they took a real ifan humble place. Other 
systems of doctrine rested on long-descending 
ecclesiastical authority, and were necessarily 
exclusive. Not so, however, was their system ; 
its Bible was the whole of human literature, and 
its prophets were of every nation and church ; 
wherever they discovered truth they recognised 
a revelation, that bid them look for God in the 
mirror of their own hearts. With God all around 
and within them, smiling upon them in the profuse 
beneficence of nature, why should they seek Him 
in the half-dead and intelligent past? “Truth 
against the world” was their motto, and even if 
Christ was taken away, and they knew not where 
they had laid Him, it was only the Master’s lifeless 
form they had power to touch, and His spirit was 
still alive in themselves. If they were driven out 
of the old harbours of refuge into a hemisphere of 
sea, God’s spirit filled their sails, and he would 
conduct their voyage to a happy issue. The 
tendency of this spirit was to revert from the 
authority without to the authority within. Yet if 
they looked back it was plain that the temper of 
the times-was hardly favourable to such a con- 
summation ; it was by no means a period when 
the spirit of God was poured upon all flesh, for 
physical science was coming in like a flood, and 
they had a materialist form of belief which, 
whether true or false, was not reconcileable with 
religion. The great discovery of this age is 
development ; the word and the thought which 
it has bequeathed to all generations is evolution. 
That was but the latest outcome of a series 
of intellectual conditions . which had _ been 
profoundly exercising religious thought. To 
reconcile old and new necessitated a change 
of position, and the question was in what 
direction and how far? What he felt him- 
self was that these new thoughts were hardly 
favourable to the spirit of which he had been 
speaking. He needed to feel all about hima 
living, throbbing, divine life, and science forced 
upon him the thought of inexorable law. He 
wanted a God beside him, behind and before, and 
the only Deity for whom evolution left room 
was one who, ,ages ago, breathed into the 
primordial fire-cloud the qualities of this changing 
world. He wanted a Father of his spirit, and 
when he looked round with the eye of science, 
he was met by the wars of species and the 
survival of the fittest, which makest universal 
nature one vast carnival of slaughter, in which 
the strongest everywhere trample upon the 
weakest. Even if physical nature gives its weight 
toa theistic philosophy the God it offers is far 
away, and the God we want is a God nigh at 
hand, And when we turn to our own souls do we 
find Him there? Some elements of our inner 
life are due to direct divine illumination, 
but are they potent enough in all? We cannot 


tell what we owe to prophetic souls and 
to Christ; because we never lived without 
them. We cannot put ourselves out of their 


school by any force of our own. For him- 
self he was willing to confess that he had a less 
unbounded faith in his own spiritual instincts than 
he once had; and if he was not satisfied with it in 
his own case he liked even less of what he saw of 
it in others. He could not help thinking that con- 
currently with the attempt to cut themselves off 
from the past, and to claim the full inheritance of 
their individual humanity, there settled over them 
a certain coldness, anda hardness and rigidness 
of heart; in becoming an inflexible law in them- 
selves they began to think they could not be a law 
to others. It is not always those who stand alone 
in the spiritual world who are humbled by his 
presence. However we may separate a man from 
his fellows for purposes of analysis, no one can be 
adequately understood unless he is viewed ina 
social aspect.. We cannot be genuine Buddists, 
or sing the hymns to Veda, or adore Allah 
in the mosque like those to the manner born; we 
are citizens of the spiritual world, and all aspira- 
tions after goodness strike a chord in our heart, 
but we have our closest sympathies with those of 
our own religious home. The more he studied 
his own heart and the history of religion the more 


he came to the conclusion we were never meant 
to stand alone. It is natural and right that every 
human .soul should have perfect access to God, 
but it was also natural and right that poets should 
sing, and philosophers meditate, and’ prophets 
preach, and Christ suffer, and that men should rejoice 
in theirlight, and learn the secret oftheir strength. 
God chooses his own prophets, and out of common 
clay moulds for himself a mouthpiece among 
men, The spiritual instinct in man enables all to 
know, but the prophet only speaks. We can 
follow them into the secret places of God; our 
hesitating thought becomes bold in their certitude. 
He spoke for himself alone. He had long enough 
found out that he belonged to the number of men 
who could not stand upright. Neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet was he, but such spiritual 
instinct as he had Jed him to the feet of a master. 
He had learnt, and. was ready to learn in any 
school. No truth could come amiss to him. But 
he could not forget the rock whence he was 
hewn, the pit whence he was digged. Of all the 
teachers one spoke to him with clearest and most 
persuasive voice; of all lives one seemed to have 
been lived abiding upon the mount of God; of all 
great efforts to purify the world one seemed to 
him the most lasting. In that life alone he could 
decipher the past; in this hope alone he could 
look with calm spirit to the future. Men have 
found truth in these words all down the Christian 
centuries, and the old story has not lost its efficacy. 
Science hides itself in the glory of Christ, and 
philosophers wonder at him afar off, but the 
common people hear him gladly. He teaches no 
comprehensive theology; he does not even ex- 
patiate over the whole field of morals; he is a 
stranger to culture—except the simple knowledge 
of his people; but he stretches out arms of 
unspeakable compassion, and cries, “Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest.” And they come, 
and the promise is fulfilled. At the same time he 
(Mr. Beard) was as far as possible from thinking 
they were to hold fast their Chrisiianity in defiance 
of modern knowledge. He would recommend an 
amalgamation of the two. Let science teach 
them the inexorable laws of nature to which they 
must submit themselves. By all means let them 
learn those lessons thoroughly, and too thoroughly 
they could not learn them. A time was coming 
when they must recognise that their highest life 
did not spring from a Hebrew root only; that 
henceforth their aim should be to weave together 
in their lives the brightest and strongest threads, 
come from where they may. But why not com- 
bine the two? Why should they not be citizens 
of the world and yet liegemen of Christ; pen- 
sioners of God’s universal bounty to man through 
man, and yet acknowledging Christ as the central 
point of life. Christ will never win his last 
victory until popular Christianity renounces its 
autocratic designs of conquest; then only will it 
be true that there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ all 
in all, the prophet of universal humanity. While 
he occupied that pulpit.those who were gone rose 
up before him, and he seemed to speak as one 
who stood between the living and the dead. 
What better things could he wish than that that 
church might foster the old principles of sweetness 
and sincerity; that men might learn the secret of 
invincible uprightness, and the women that gentle- 
ness which never tires. Men come and go, but 
duty never changes. Life is a perpetual obliga- 
tion; prayer and praise still go up to heaven; 
Christ still leads onward, and God is over all. 

A collection in aid of the current expenses was 
made, realising £76. The choir concluded the 
service by singing the Hallelujah Chorus. 


A considerable portion of the work has been carried 
out by the workpeople at the mills, under the direction 
of Mr. John Thornely (Mr. Ashton’s manager), and 
very great credit is due to them for the excellent manner 
in which it has been executed. 

The plan of the church is different from the ordinary 
arrangement, being an uninterrupted area on the ground 
floor, free from any obstructions by pillars or arches. 
The nave measures 71 ft. x 32ft.; the two transepts, 
2oft. x 12ft. 6in.; the choir (which has an apsidal end), 
25ft. x 18ft.; vestry and organ chamber, 12ft. 6in. x 12ft. 
There are galleries at the entrance end, over the vesti- 
bule, and in the two transepts, with separate entrances 
and staircases for the use of the congregation and school 
children, and the total accommodation provided is 
about 500 sittings. Special attention has been given to 
the position and arrangement of the choir, which is 
separated from the nave by a wide and lofty stone arch- 
way, also from the communion, vestry, and organ 
chamber, by corresponding arches, so that the singers 
will occupy canopied stalls in front of the congregation, 
just beyond the pulpit and reading desk, and be in 
immediate proximity to the organist. 

The building has somewhat the appearance of a 
college chapel, and has been designed in the perpen- 
dicular, or Tudor style of architecture, with large and 
lofty windows both at sides and ends, and is faced with 
stone all round outside, A handsome disengaged tower 
rises over the main entrance to a height of 81 feet, with 
stair turret, at angles, finished with embattled parapets. 

In the wall of the vestibule formed by the tower is a 
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stone slab, with a large brass plate, having the following 
inscription :— 
To the Worship of God, 
By a Congregation 
Bound by no creeds or confessions of faith 
Who, under the guidance of Ministers 
Equally free to follow Truth, 
HHumbly strive to love God and to serve 
Their Fellowmen, 
This Church 1s dedicated by 
Thomas Ashton, of Hyde, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, 
A. D. MDCCCLXXVIIL, 
And above the principal entrance a large ornamental 
panel stone is built in, the sculpture of which has not 
yet been determined. The choir has an apse end, with 
traceried windows, which are filled with stained-glass 
figures of the twelve Apostles; the opposite end 
window is also painted with armorials and medallions. 
All the internal woodwork is pitch-pine, left the natural 
colour, including a panelled dado 6 feet high all round 
the walls, and traceried gallery fronts. The pulpit and 
reading desk aré elaborately carved with tracery, &c. ; 
these have been placed in the church in memory of the 
late Miss Ashton, in fulfilment of her desire to con- 
tribute something towards its completion; her monogram 
and a lozenge bearing her arms have been placed on 
them. An organ by Hill and Sons, of London, has 
been erected of sufficient power for the church. Gas 
brackets have been fixed to the walls, and a handsome 
corona over the choir. Special attention has been given 
to the warming and ventilating; the former is accom- 
plished by means of hot-water pipes, fixed in a recess at 
the bottom of all the outside walls, with branches to the 
entrances, passages, and galleries; ample provision is 
made for the admission of fresh air, and the extraction 
of vitiated air at the highest part of the ceiling. 

The whole has been carried out from the designs, and 
under the superintendence of Mr, Thos. Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, architect. 

Mr. Peter Green, of Hyde, was the contractor for 
the masonry, &c. 

The pulpit, reading desk, and choir seats, were made 
by Mr. Birch, St. John-street, Manchester. 

Messrs. Lavery, Barrand, and Westlake, of Man- 
chester and London, are makers of both the plain and 
stained-glass windows. Messrs. Thomasson and Co., 
of Birmingham and Manchester, made the gasfittings, 
bolts, handles, &c. Messrs. Thomas Brown and Son, 
of Manchester, supplied the seat rugs, matting, com- 
munion table cover, carpets, &c. 

What the cost of this church has been we are not 
likely to know; one estimate we have seen puts the sum 
down at £16,000. 


THE EVENING MEETING 

was held at the close of the service in the girls’ 
schoolroom; Mr. THOMAS ASHTON presiding. 
There were present the Revs. J. K. Smith, minister 
of the congregation, C. Beard, B.A., S. Farrington, 
T. Lloyd Jones, J. Moore, H. E. Dowson, B.A., D. 
Walmsley, B.A., Jas. Black, M.A., J. E. Odgers, 
M.A.; William Harrison, G. H. Vance, B.D., 
Noah Green, W. G. Cadman, Joseph Freeston, 
J. B. Lloyd, A Ashworth, J. G. Slater, J. 
Harwood, B.A., E. Turland; Messrs. Thomas 
Thornely, Edwd. Hibbert, John Hibbert, Saml. 
Thornely, John Thornely, Orlando Oldham, 
J. FF. Cheetham, Captain Thornely, W. 
Marshal, Lieutenant Hibbert, Chas. Hibbert, and 
Jesse Pilcher, together with a large attendance of 
gentlemen and tradesmen of Hyde. Altogether 
the gathering was of a most influential and enthu- 
siastic character. 

The CHAIRMAN opened the proceedings by 
taking a retrospect of the past history of the 
church at Flowery Field. He said that in 1831 
there was no place of worship in Hyde except the 
Independent Chapel near the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, and the Methodist preaching room at the top 
of Water-street, consequently that district was 
suffering from spiritual destitution, and in order 
to encourage the habit of going to some place of 
worship, the ministers of the neighbourhood 
agreed to conduct services on Sunday evenings, 
which were held in the schoolroom which was now 
the infant school. Mr. Brooks, of Gee Cross, Mr. 
Gaskell, of Dukinfield, and the minister at Gorton 
were amongst those who conducted the services. 
That seemed rather a long way back, and to 
Mr. Wells, who was the successor at Gorton, it 
would seem almost antediluvian, having to go 
back for a period of 30 or 4o years. The services, 
however, were not conducted entirely by Uni- 
tarian ministers, as Independents, Wesleyans, 
and some of the ministers of the New Connexion 
Methodists held services in the room; indeed he 
did not remember the names of many of the 
friends who joined in conducting the services. 
The object then was not to proselyte in any faith; 
they wished all to join in these services simply to 
encourage them to go to some place of worship, as 
they were expecting churches and chapels to rise 
up as they were required. The services were con- 
ducted in this manner for many years: sometimes 
they were stopped, and then began again, and at 
last they were chiefly conducted by Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Gaskell. Amongst the ministers who 
followed were the Rev. Charles Beard and the 
Rey. R. C. Dendy. Mr. Gaskell for a time con- 
ducted the service by himself, and as churches 


and chapels were built in the neighbourhood, 
they provided for those who had certain views, 


which they belonged, so that they who remained 
had the established theological views that were 
held at Gee Cross. Mr. Gaskell’s work extended 
over a period of eleven years, and he might be 
said to have laid the foundation of this congrega- 
tion. It then fell into the hands of the East Che- 
shire Mission, and they had in succession the 
Rev. Mr. Elliott, Rev. R. Dendy, and the late 
missionary, Mr. Smith. The congregation 
gradually consolidated itself, and to-day had 
entered on an entirely new life, being independent 
of the East Cheshire Mission, Mr. Smith being no 
longer missionary, but minister of Flowery Field 
Church, and under his administration he trusted 
they would have every chance of success. It 
would require great. earnestness and enterprise to 
make their labours successful, but henceforth they 
would have greater influence in elevating and 
refining, and purifying the people amongt whom 
they were placed. 

The Rev. J. K. SMITH said they were thankful, 
as a congregation, to see so many sympathising 
friends there that night, on an occasion in con- 
nection with the history of Flowery Field Church, 
which, as they might suppose, was a most important 
one. After avery varying career, as the chairman 
had well shown, they all felt it was now starting 
on a new mission, that crowned all previous 
efforts, and with additional responsibility. For 
several years past, in connection with the work 
they had to discharge, many of them felt that it 
was coming to a position of stagnation, simply 
because its resources were used up, although 
some who had been brought into fellowship would 
have put up with the inconvenient place of 
meeting. Various means were suggested to get 
over this state of things, but for many reasons it 
was a long time before Mr. Ashton could see his 
way to build a church. He could not see how it 
could be carried on thoroughly on free and inde- 
pendent ground. Now all had been got over, and 
they had to-day opened for public worship as 
handsome, beautiful, and commodious a place of 
worship as‘the most fastidious would care to 
worship in, and they had, as it were, entered upon 
a new life. As to the handsome manner in which 
Mr. Ashton had accomplished his promise to 
build a new church, he dare not express his own 
feelings, because he knew Mr. Ashton did not 
need any praise of his. When it was first made 
known that he was going to build, one and all 
said they need not question him as to the character 
of the church; they would leave that in his hands; 
he never did anything but in one way, and in his 
own way full reliance could be placed. Mr. 
Ashton had more than fulfilled their highest expec- 
tations. As to their responsibilities, it had often 
been pointed out by historians that private persons 
might say many things which public characters 
could not, and in like manner men who occupied 
obscure positions in society might say what they 
liked without let or hindrance, but if Mr. Gladstone 
made any statement, everything he said was taken 
notice of, and if he wrote a letter in answer to 
some village politician, that letter was printed and 
scattered far and wide. They had hitherto occu- 
pied a comparatively private character, but had 
now stepped out into the circle of self-supporting 
churches. They felt that they must have much 
more zeal, that a greater weight of responsibility 
rested upon each of their shoulders—there were 
more seats to let, and more friends to consider. 
There was a much larger outgo in possessing such 
a beautiful building as the new Flowery Field 
Church, and it was incumbent upon everyone of 
them to carry out the work of Christ to the best 
of his ability. They must not rest upon their 
oars, and think that having left the infant school- 
room some one else would step into their place 
and do their work. They must rise to a conscious- 
ness of their responsibilities, and he trusted all 
who joined would enter into the work with the 
same spirit that had been shown in connection 
with the school. In considering what to aim at 
to make the church a true centre of Christian 
influence, Mr. Smith said they should strive to 
make the life and character of Christ their own. 
After some further remarks Mr. Smith concluded 
by reading the following address on behalf of the 
congregation :— 

THE MEMORIAL. 
The Members of the Flowery Field Christian Church 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ashton. 

Dear Sir and Madam,—The opening of the New 
Church offers an opportunity we gladly embrace of 
expressing our great pleasure in the realisation of the 
hopes and labours of many years; and also of tendering 
to you our earnest and heartfelt thanks for the unvarying 
interest you have always shown in the Flowery Field 
Congregation; for the liberal and judicious support you 
have given us, and now, most of all, for the noble 
generosity which has placed so beautiful a building 
at our service, 

We know you do not need or desire any words of 
thanks in acknowledgment of the deep obligation under 
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which you have thus placed us; all the more earnestly, 
therefore, do we hope we may prove ourselves in some 
measure worthy of the important charge committed to 
our keeping. 

We look on this church as a token of your close 
attachment to the locality and the people with whom 
you have so long been connected, and of the deep 
interest you take in their mental, moral, and religious 
improvement. We pray that it may be a centre for the 
propagation of pure religion, that it might be hallowed 
by the tenderest Christian charities, and become dear to 
us all from its religious associations. May we make this 
church a real religious home; may we enter it always 
with willing feet and thankful hearts, and in it be 
strengthened in those noble resolves and high aspirations 
which shall purify, exalt, and bless our whole lives. 

In conclusion, permit us to repeat the expression of 
our sincere thanks for your great kindness, and to hope 
that you, and all the members of your family, may 
have the satisfaction of realising the hopes and expecta- 
tions you have formed in building the church this day 
dedicated to the Worship of Almighty God. 

Signed, on behalf of the Congregation, 

J. KeERTAIN SMITH, Minister. 

ANTHONY STAFFORD, Chairman of Committee. 
GEORGE SLATER, Treasurer. 

ROBERT HowarTH, Honorary Secretary. 

The address was very beautifully engrossed and 
illuminated in gold and colour, with a vignette of 
the church in the centre and Mr. Ashton’s crest 
at the corners. It was enclosed in a gilt frame 
and glazed. 

Mr. ANTHONY STAFFORD, chairman of the 
committee, said their minister had enlarged so 
much on the address that it required few words 
of his to express the feelings of gratitude they 
owed as a congregation to Mr. and Mrs. Ashton 
for building that handsome edifice. Looking back 
to the time when Mr. Charles Beard first gave 
winter evening lectures at Flowery Field he recol- 
lected—and it was a pleasing recollection to him— 
that the lectures had conferred many advantages, 
on those who heard them. Now that they had a 
place set apart for religious worship they had 
already a considerable increase, resulting in 
double the number of seat-holders, which at 
present stood at 360; and now that they had 
entered and enjoyed the first service in their most 
beautiful and comfortable church, he hoped it 
would endure for generations as a standing monu- 
ment of the kindness of heart of its founders. . 
He hoped the Congregation would prove them- 
selves worthy of the trust committed to them. 

Mr. ROBERT HOWARTH, as secretary, said the 
members of that church had been looking forward 
to that day, which would long be remembered by 
all of them. They had watched the building 
from time to time as it had grown, and cherished 


the hope that they might be spared to see its 


completion. He trusted they would within its 
walls cultivate the Christian feeling which charac- 


terises the lives of all good men; and he did not 
know that they could show their thankfulness to 


the donor of that church better than by bein 
earnest in the work of carrying on the church for 
the common good of all who might desire to 
worship there. 

Mr. THOMAS ASHTON, who spoke with some 
emotion, said he found it extremely difficult ¢e 
reply to the speeches which had just been made. 
On behalf of his wife and himself he thanked 
them heartily for the address that had been pre- 
sented, and for the kind way in which they had 
recognised what had been done, and he hoped 


that the services they had rendered to the congre- 


gation might be productive of good result. They 
had alluded to his long connection with the place ; 
although he did not live in Flowery Field, they 
must know he had been extremely attached to it. 
He could not say that he had done everything 
which should have been done, it certainly was not 
for want of will, but for want of power. He hoped 


the new church which had been opened that day 


would be useful in every way in elevating the 


moral condition of the people of Flowery Field 


and Hyde generally. He hoped they would 
excuse him saying more on that subject, but he 
would take that opportunity of expressing his 
thanks to other people who had a great deal to 
do with the church ; and first of all thanks were 
due to their architect, Mr. Worthington, for the 
patience with which he had borne all his (Mr. 
Ashton’s) interference in trying to meet what 
perhaps some people would call his whims. He 
thought that in reality the architect had been very 
successful, and next. in order to him ea 
gentleman who was Mr. Worthington’s assista1 
namely Mr. Elgood, who did not believe 
being able to do the whole of the work 
and eae to live in el the who 
work was in progress. erhaps 
all, they were Sndebted to die Hy 
especially to Mr. John Thornely, 1 
who would secure success any Mr. 
Green had been to him (the speaker) more than 
contractor, and there were many others he | 
like to name; one more he must name— 
Creswell and one man who was the last | 
he saw working upon the job—Mr. Ste 
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building was one that did them all credit ; every 
man had worked with good will and love for his 
work, and a determination that the job should be 
one of the best that could be turned out. He 
believed himself there would be less trouble with 
employers as well as with the men, if they knew 
their work, and appreciated the proper means that 
were taken to enable them to doit. He believed 
they had had good joiners, bricksetters, and stone- 
masons about the work done at that church; he 
only wished the names could be handed down in 
the church to futurity. He trusted that his wife 
and he would be able sometimes to come over 
and join them in the service, and he promised 
they would both do anything they could for 
Flowery Field and its people. 

Mr. JOHN THORNELY said he had unfortunately 
not heard what Mr. Ashton had said, but everyone 
who had had a hand in the building of Flowery 
Field Church had striven with all his might and 
main that it might be good work, and last for ages. 

Mr. PETER GREEN did not think he could add 
one word more to what Mr. Thornely had said. 
He did the work heartily, knowing that his 
employer had plenty of money to pay with, and, 
as the Chairman had truly said, good work could 
be done if there was good material to do it with. 

Mr. CURFEW proposed the best thanks to the 
Rev. Charles Beard, for the very excellent sermon 
he had preached that afternoon. Next to Mr. 
Ashton they did not owe so much to any man. 
He said it was 28 years since he first conducted 
the service in connection with Flowery Field 
Church. He well remembered it. For eight or 
tén years it depended mainly on him, and the 
effect of his lectures filled the place. He hoped 
they would give him a hearty vote of thanks for 
his sermon as well as for previous efforts on behalf 
of Flowery Field congregation. (Applause.) 

The Rev. C. BEARD said he was extremely 
obliged for the kind reception they had given 
him, and for the too flattering words in which 
Mr. Curfew had spoken of him. It was a long 
time since he first came to Flowery Field, and he 
confessed he did not find himself any more at 
home in this room than in,the pulpit of the 
beautiful church that was opened that afternoon, 
He should feel a great deal more at home in the 
Infant School where was the pulpit that he 
used to preach in in 1850, when he began to come 
from Gee Cross after his afternoon service, as 
he continued to do for 1134 years. During that 
time they spent a great many pleasant evenings 
together; at any rate, they were pleasant on ‘his 
part, if not pleasant on theirs. They had some 
indifferent sermons and some tolerably good ones. 
He thought he might say that they had some in- 
different congregations and a great many good ones 
—(laughter)—but under all circumstances it was 
quite a pleasure to him to come to Flowery Field, 
they were so kindly disposed and attentive; be the 
audience large or small its character was always 
such as to encourage him to come again. They 
were there that day not only to open a new 
church but to celebrate the consummation of a 
public work in which he had been deeply in- 
terested. He looked upon Flowery Field as his 
second home. The sermon they had listened 
to was his 176th that he had preached in Flowery 
Field, and he thought he might take credit for 
having done work of some sort or another. 
What wonderful music they used to have to be 
sure. (Laughter.) He should like to hear the 
old organ again, and hear its tone. He recol- 
lected on one occasion they had a tremendous. 
anthem, “ Who is this that cometh from Edom?” 
said the powerful bass; ‘ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom?” shreiked the treble, and “ Who is 
this that cometh from Edom?” warbled the alto. 
Thus they asked “ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom?” for about a quarter of an honr, and he 
never knew who came after all. (Laughter.) 
There. was another memory, not at all of a 
ludicrous kind, that would rise up in his mind 
when he thought of those days. It was the 
. memory of one who, if he had been living, would 
have been present on this occasion, he meant the 
Chairman’s brother, Mr. Samuel Ashton, a gentle- 
man who had his own way of doing things, which 
might not be the way that other people did them, 
but always a very kindly or friendly way. He 
never wouldcome with them to thechapel, sohe was 
left at the tea table, but he came later, and there 
was a little room off the gallery where he sat and 
listened to the ae There were a great 

many more good friends who were no longer with 

em, but he could not dismiss his memory with- 

making some allusion to it. His thorough 
dility was known to all who worked in the 
actory of which he was the head, and if he 
n living, although in all probability he 
vé.come no further than the door, 

have been as heartily with them as 


anyone present, That memory was too sacred 
to allusion in such a public place, but he 
tured v ghtly to touch upon it, because 
hardly should have done justice to his own 


feelings if he had not done so. He begged of his 
fellow workers to take courage in their work, as 
something might come of it at last. He knew 
very well that it was possible to build up a 
Christian congregation in a place like this, and 
build it up of working men without finding a Mr. 
Ashton at the far end. Then there was something 
in this work more encouraging to him tnan the 
great and noble,munificence which they celebrated 
that day, and in celebrating which strangers 
joined as heartily as they did themselves. It had 
been well said that this church was a working 
man’s church. It was true that the money came 
out of one man’s capacious heart and not very 
shallow pocket. At the same time if there had 
not been that respect and feeling of mutual trust 
and confidence engendered in this place by more 
than one generation of good employers and work- 
men, he ventured to say the place would not be the 
placeitis. They did not want tomake a Unitarian 
propaganda of it, but to make it a working man’s 
church—true, broad, and free, on a lasting founda- 
tion. After some experiences of life, he thought 
that the people of this neighbourhood were 
very much to be envied. The working classes 
of a place like this had had a chance for 
many years of showing what a model the work- 
ing man’s life might be and ought to be. They had 
had no grinding poverty in their midst, and no 
flaunting and shameless vice. He did not mean 
to say that they were a pattern population, but 
if they lived in the streets of a vast population 
of 700,000 people gathered from all cities and 
parts of the world, they would see degradation 
of human society of which they had in a place 
like this no idea. They had fairly good wages. 
He did not mean to say as good as they could 
wish, and he was sure Mr. Ashton would only 
rejoice to pay more whenever he felt able to do 


so. They had in their homes a few of the 
comforts of life, and an opportunity to lay up 
something for old age. Another advantage was 
that they had the shadow of hills over them, and 
could go out and commune with nature in man 

of her unspoiled aspects, and with all they had 
that distinguishing characteristic of the Lancashire 
race to which the Chairman and himself and 
many present belonged, viz., a good proud spirit, 
which made them feel and look upon themselves 
as not inferiors to any man, be he their employer. 
So long as they could pay twenty shillings in the 
pound, keep their own house door open, and live 
their own life in their own way they were com- 


paratively independent. He trusted he had many 
friends among them whose hands he was proud to 
shake, and whose friendship he was willing to 
acknowledge, and esteemed them quite as much 
in their sphere of life as those in a more con- 
spicuous station. He did not know what money | 
was given to a man for except to enable him to 
build a church like that at Flowery Field.— 
(Laughter. 

The Rev. JAMES BLACK, of Stockport, taking 
for his subject “Our Presbytery,” addressed Mr. 
Smith on behalf of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union. He spoke of the sympathy and harmony 
that existed amongst the Unitarian ministers 
of Cheshire, and bid Mr. Smith good-bye as a 
missionary from the presbytery, at the same time 
offering him a welcome amongst them as an 
independent minister, 

The Rev. JAMES Harwoop ‘said he had 


great pleasure in joining with the other ministers 
in congratulating them upon the opening of the 
new church. The handsome Address made by the 
congregation to Mr. Ashton showed that they 
fully realised their obligation. They began right 
by getting the congregation first and the building 
afterwards, 

Mr. HENRY R. GREG, brother-in-law to Mrs. 
Ashton, said that he felt a strong sympathy with 
the occasion of their meeting. It was a matter 
for congratulation to the body of Unitarians 
to know that such a magnificent building had been 
erected for the worship of God. 

The Rev. W. HARRISON, of Glossop, said he 
was pleased to be with them on that occasion, 
and expressed his cordial feeling of sympathy 
with them in their day of rejoicing. 

Mr. JOHN, ALCOCK thought they might allow 
him to add some congratulation to what had been 
before expressed upon the completion of the 
beautiful church, which he hoped would be the 
home of their affection in connection with various 
events in many of theirlives. Factories might be 
useless through bad trade, but this church would 
always have its use, and he did not see any limit 
to its usefulness. He trusted it might continue 
to prosper. 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson said that, as Mr. 
Smith’s nearest neighbour, as the minister of a 
church in sympathy with theirs, and which lay 
nearest to theirs, he wished to add his meed of 
congratulation. He spoke from the bottom of his 
heart when he said-there could be no kinder 
natured or obliging friend than their minister, and 
he trusted he might for many years be the happy 


minister of one of the most beautiful churches in 
England. 

On the motion of Mr. W. MorGAN, seconded 
by Mr. ROBERT BELL, a vote of thanks was passed ° 
with acclamation to the Chairman. 

Mr. CURFEW then begged leave to ask that the 
name of the late Miss Ashton might not be for- 
gotten. He always felt when he saw Miss Ashton 
she was like an angel going about the village. 
And he had not heard the schools named. He 
thought they were worthy of mention, as there 
were not many places with a population under 
3,000 could seat 600 in one room, and then adjourn 
to another in the same building and seat the same 
number, that was the private property of one 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said he was glad Mr. Curfew had men- 
tioned the name of his sister in connection with 
the day’s proceedings, as the pulpit and reading 
desk were her gifts. 

The kindness of Mr. Ashton, as engraven on 
the table, will be handed down to posterity, but 
long before the record was inscribed thereon it 
was engrafted on the hearts of the living present, 
He and his father before him have ever held a 
place in the effections of their workpeople, and at 
the present time it would be difficult to over 
estimate Mr. Ashton’s influence. His unobtrusive 
virtues and large hearted benevolence have not 
been circumscribed within his own territory, or 
limited to the population of Flowery Field, for in 
Hyde they have been so. beneficially felt that even 
there the name of Thomas Ashton is as familiar 
as a household word; by many people he is recog- 
nised as a leader, and by all respected, honoured 
and deferred to, not only on account of his high 
social status, but because of his conspicuous merits, 
which must be apparent to the most careless 
observer of his useful career. Hehas ever been 
regarded as one whose heart is in the right 
place. Foryears he has laboured to mitigate the 
evils which sickness and poverty entail upon their 
victims, and has done more than ever will be 
known to bring comfort and health into the homes 
of the afflicted since his name was associated with 
the. Hyde Sick Kitchen—a charity which owes 
its existence to him. Perhaps all the chapels in 
the town have beer indebted to him for assistence 
and the same may be said with respeet to every 
good object for the benefit of the community and 
the improvement of the town. Amongst the 
services he has rendered to the town the support 
he has given to the Mechanic’s Institution, and 
especially to the evening classes, has earned for 
him so many thanks that he has been constrained 
to tell the directors that in future.he will not be 
thanked, so that henceforth Mrs. Ashton will 
receive all the praise, for in her the institution has 
found his help-meet. At present Mr. Ashton is 
Chairman of the Hyde bench of magistrates, and 
a member of Hyde Local Board. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige tf they woind 
kindly send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never 
later than Wednesday morning, otherwise we are com- 
pelled to cut them down. 


BELFAST.—On Monday evening week the Mutual 
Improvement Association in connection with the Second 
Congregation, Rosemary-street, concluded the first half 
ofits session. After Mr. G. Boros had been elected a 
corresponding member, a varied programme of songs, 
glees, and readings was gone through. The Rey. J. C. 
Street gave a very interesting reading and took part in 
the glees, and the Rev. Harold Rylett also read one or 
two of O. W. Holmes’s poems and sang an old English 
ballad. Miss Darbishire, Miss Lipsie, Miss Clarke, 
and other ladies and gentlemen likewise contributed to 
a pleasant evening’s enjoyment. 

DrewsBpurY.—On Tuesday evening, December 17th, 


a paper was read by Mr. J. W. Counon, architect, in 
the Unitarian schoolroom, on the use of the beautiful in 
our churches. Beauty was defined as ‘‘a quality in 
visible objects by means of which their colours and 
forms are agreeable to the human mind.” Mr. Connon 
said it might well be asked whether it is a mark of 
improvement that for a long time the outward sign of 


devotion had been absent from the religious world. 
Within recent years, especially in the Church of 


England, there had been marked evidence of a revival 
of this spirit in the numerous rich and imposing churches 
with which our land is now being studded. He 


contended that the utmost they could do to render their 
spiritual home appropriate as to its purpose, beautiful 
as to-its accessories, and solemn as to its services, was 
too little by far to represent the spirit with which they 
ought to enter its’ portals. Nor need poverty deter 
them from making an effort to do what lay in their 
power to render their services and their churches fit for 
their sanctified objects. It was not necessarily “storied 
windows, richly dight, casting a dim, religious light’ 
that marked the reverence of the worshippers within 
their shadows. Some simple cottage flowers on the 
altar might equally display that they had with loving 
hands done what was possible to make their church 
redolent of the reverence which is more precious than 
the most costly material and the most elaborate work- 
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by a very liftle-t) *frenzies,of the war-at-any-cost party. 


. ‘*Peaee-atBny-{ ‘igess. might, be; an exaggeration, but 


xt 


Jesus cameasmeay,as anyong veLdidsto advocating it ; 
and it was oné’of his-most dist oe pee) eae the 
speaker in tlie "HlouSe of Lords danméd as ‘‘deleterious.” 
What was’ this*bubto “*<ctucify the® Son of God afresh, 
and put him Joan Open shame?” They must admit, 
then, that Jé is lad not omplished in-this-world all 
herhoped fo. : they Tas leh ad thataf-his spirit 
were cherislcdjwif his" exainple were followed, ‘and his 
teachings{pntjinitoypractice, the worlciwould be in a. very 


different'candigiong eo Hr a”, 
MANCHESPER™:CROSS-STREET, CHAPEL CHORAL 
Sociegy,—Qn, Wednesday,.the 18th insts, this Society 


gave its first 4 ngs in the Memorial Hall, under the 
conductorsbip-of, Mr. G.M, Little, the proceeds being 
in aid of the’ pidho ‘find. The firsr part of the pro- 
gramme consisted” of “songs, trios, glees, and instru- 
mental music, the songs being given by Miss Bellhouse, 
Messrs, Warringtén; Watson, and C. T. Hibbert. Mr. 
Sothern - played one**of* his own pianoforte pieces, 
“* Adeline,” Valsé de Salon. The concert was brought 
to a. close? bythe» performance of ‘‘ Locke’s. Music to 


. Macbeth,” im character,, Mr, H. S. Bolland taking the 


part of Hecate, and the Misses Bellhouse, J. Scholes, 
and Reynolds, and Mr. Watson, that of the witches. 
Owing to the very unfavourable state of the weather, 
the audience was not so Jarge.as could have been 
desired. ; 

MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER.—On Sunday, 15th 
inst., it was announced. that the offertory would be 
handed over to the minister for distribution among the 
necessitous members of the church and parents of 
Sunday scholars. Suitable sermons ‘were preached by 
the minister (the Rev. W. G. Cadman),.and the offertory 
reached, the tnexpected:sum of £8, which-jwill-suffice 
to relieyé/all urgent-@asesof needi. “Mr. Cadman is.at 
present,-delivgritig a series of short discourses on the 
Sundgy;-morning, addressed especially.:to the young 
people’ef the church and school, on the positive teachings 
of Unitarian @hristianity. The discourses are based on 
the suegessive paragraphs of the statement of ‘ Belief” 
drawnup by Mr. Hopgood, which has been circulated 
amongthe teachersand elder scholars. 

OADBY, NEAR LEICESTER.—A public meeting was 
held in the Village Hall on’ Wednesday evening, when 
the Rey. J.J. Waight, delivered a lecture on the Right 
Hon. W, EF. Gladstone: There was ‘a fair attendance. 
Mr. W. Clover, of Leicester, occupied. the’ chair, and 
spoke of thesgreat»Services rendered to this country by 
Mr. Gladstone. The. Rev. J. J.<Wright then proceeded 
to give his address, which proved» to be. yery interesting 
and instrpctive, shewing very¢6nclusively that the great 
principles which the right hon, eet lsman stood by had 
built up a great character and produced one of the 
greatest of English statesmen. The secret-of his success 
was deep+and honest conviction, love of right, and 
devotion ‘to his. country. The lecturer was frequently 
applauded. 4 a 

READING,—On Monday Iast the first marriage which 
has taken place in the church .was*celebrated. The 
eldest daughterjof, Mr. Reed,. the. hon, secretary of the 
church, -was_ th\stide and’ Mr. iJ. ‘Ts,Mabey, carpenter 
and builder, Bournemouth, ‘the bridegroom, The Rev. 


» Wy A. Clarke? of sora MME ge haan the cere- 


mony, and at its close,"ons b hi gh excongregation, 
presented a copy. of Tenneysén’ Spoeihsito!Mr. and-Mrs. 
Mabey.» < : 


ms pa 2 - 
SyDNEY, NEw;SouTH Waurs.—The twenty-second 


Se ae 


. annual report ofthis congregation«is “to‘hand. © The 
annial méeting was held on the9ths.ofmSeptember. 
The congregation in their report! state, that ,the ‘stir’ of 
public thought in, the direction ofreligious subjects, has’ 


during their period ot office been undoubtedly fayourable 
to freedom and thoroughness of inquiry, and’ while the 
single and silent effort of those-¢on 2d.swvith our body 
has been to obtain the services of a,qualified instructor 
and leader, the arrival of that leadee_is opportune at a 
time when there is ‘so much wholesome doubting abroad, 
and we may fairly anticipate that our own simple and 
practical views will receiye a more friendly and.a wider 
recognition than they have hitherto obtained. 
close of the formal business an address of welcome was 
presented to the Rey. J. H. Smith, and.also to Mrs. 
Smith. In a lengthy address Mr. Smith, replied, 
expressing a desire that they should undertake their 
work with hearty good will—to propagate a pure and 


free religion and live by their hopes—the realisation of 


the highest good. 


* 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


».GQORRESPONDENCE. 


te 


jal towns for the purpose of receiving con- 
their various members towards purchas- 
mean if boat, and) building a boathouse, the same to be 
lacéd. ion. someé:part ff our coast; and; forming a new 
sliféboat;Station. -'; The cost: of a boathouse, lifeboat, its 


P* keqiupment, «and -transporting carriage, averages £900, 


‘and.inaddition to this, a.still further, sum of. £70 per 


‘|.annum is required to keep each lifeboat station in 


‘proper, working condition. I would suggest that the 


‘ ‘lifeboat ‘of which I. am at present speaking, should be 


named after one of the eminent Unitarians, say ‘for 
instance,’ ‘‘ The Florence Nightingale,” ‘‘ The Mary 
Carpenter,” or, ‘‘The George Dawson.” I think there 
would not be much difficulty in setting on foot the plan 
I haye thus proposed, ‘and I *hope that it may be 
favourablysreceived by your readers. «Subscriptions are 
also much needed by this institution. It has upwards 
of 267 lifeboat stations; last year it.expended 437,860 
upon them, and rescued. 1,041 lives, in addition to 
saving several vessels.—I am, truly yours, 
NATHANIEL WATERALL. 
London, Dec. 17th, 1868. 


SCHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN. 


To the Editors,—Your correspondents have thus far 
taken no notice of the fact that several Unitarian 
boarding schools already exist in. different parts of the 
country, one at least as far south as London, We know 
how limited is the public to which these schools neces- 
sarily look for support. Is it wise to increase their 
number? Orthodox parents will not. send us their 
children as boarders; rarely even as day-pupils.. They 
seem to dread the mixing with Unitarian boys. Indeed; 
Ihave quite recently lost four day-pupils expressly on 
this ground. On the other hand, Unitarians are ready 
enough to send their children to schools where they 
know the religious teaching is ostentatiously orthodox, 
and where all the influences of daily example, fashion, 
and social frestzge are distinctly and purposely in favour 
of the Established Church. 

But, it is urged, we want schools where the religious 
teaching shall be decidedly Unitarian. May I be 
permitted to state what has been my own practice, for 
the last fourteen years, in the impofrtait;matter of 
réligious instruction? We have usually had on a week- 
day a-course of lessons on the historical: books of the 
Old Testament; and on Sundays a similar course on the 
New Testament, ,including a review of the general 
‘principles: of religion. Practically, these classes have 
been confined to my Unitarian pupils; but others have 
been occupied at the same time with other work, ‘so that 
their non-participation in these courses has excited no 
more remark than if they did not attend the German 
class. In my treatment of the subjects themselves, I 
have. striven simply to draw out, to. the best of my 
ability, the historical and spiritual teaching of the Bible, 
from a purely unsectarian point of view. 

At the same time I have never shrunk from explain- 
ing, as occasion arose, where we differ from our orthodox 
friends in the interpretation of particular passages, and 
why we think our own opinion the true one. Thus, 
without sacrificing mental freedom to sectarian idols, I 


learning the evidence for those views which are com- 
monly held at the present time by liberal Unitarians. 
More than this I cannot undertake to say. 

With regard to another question, I have neyer heard 


opinions, On the contrary, I should be only too glad if 
religion eyer formed a topic of conversation among 
them. 


spoken to by their elders. 

is, in the case of most boys, to inspire them with the 

genuine religious feeling itself, without which the truest 

theology, even if we could know it to be true, is but a 

grate without a fire. EDWIN SMITH. 
Nottingham. 


into any controversy with Mr. Vancesmith, yet in justice 
to Mr. Dobson and myself, I cannot pass unnoticed the 
letter of this gentleman in the last number of the Herald. 
In order to discuss any important question’ with advan- 
tagé to the public, as well as to the parties. concerned, 
two essential conditions are necessary. First,’ there 


they are very few. As to logic, the reader may jndge 
for himself. .Some weeks ago a letter from Mr. Dobson 


culum. In thenext number Mr.’ Vancesmith tells the 
public that Mr. Briggs and he himself have tried to 
establish ‘just “ such ‘a school:”* ©The ‘unreality 
of this assertion’ having been proved out of Messrs. 
Briggs and Vancesmith’s own prospectus, the latter 
decidedly withdraws his competition. Now I beg to be 
allowed to state that the authors of the Unitarian 
College, Brighton, had no intention whatever to°enter 
into competition with Messrs, Briggs and Vancesmith, 


_ | but that they thought, and still think, they provide 
a, ; 


™~ 


‘h 


honestly believe my pupils have had a fair opportunity of 


of the boys squabbling ‘together over their religious 


But youthful reserve, as a rule, keeps them | 
silent upon the great subject, except when formally } 
After all, the chief difficulty. 


To the Editors.—\ amin no way desirous to enter 


‘must'be no acerbity ; ‘secondly, the laws of: logic must‘ 
be observed. Sneering may take with a few—happily: 


‘appeared in, the Herald advocating the establishment, 
at Brighton of a High-class Unitarian. School, where. 
religious instruction should be made part of, the curri-, 
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ae 


Dec. 27, 1878. 


what. is‘ really wanted,  viz., a »high-class Unitarian 
school whose standard will. be up, to the Oxford, Cam- ~ 
bridge, and London Universities’ matriculation examina- 
tions, and,in whose. curriculum the teaching | of the 
principle truths of Unitarianism is comprised... 

The fact that'stich a‘school isreally wanted, is prov 
by the circumstance that’ alréady some Unitarian ” 
three non-Unitarian lads—whose parents, however, do 
not object to the religious instruction given—have 
been promised. 

With this I consider my correspondence on this topic 
as closed, and thanking you for kind insertion, I remain 
yours truly, A. DE WASGINDT. 

Brighton, 23rd December, 1878.. x ou 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. + ¥ 


+4 a | “~ — 
To the Editors. —Having seen in the /erald a, request 
for a list of books; suitable for school prizes, I ventur 
to send the enclosed, hoping it may be of use to Some 
teachers in their, difficulties. The books are not sal 
entirely free from objectionable doctrinal, teaching, but 
there is in all. very little of it. Many of them I have 
read, to Sunday-school children, and they “have been 
much appreciated. It may perhaps be necessary to say 
that they are none of'them new publications, but’ almost 
all, I should imagine, would be still in print.—I remain, 
yours truly, - G&A, GARRETF. + 
12, Highbury Crescent, WU SCeD Z 
' London, Dec: 22nd, 1878. 


G1RLs.—Publishers, Nelson and Sons: Little Aggie’s 
Fresh Snowdrops, by F.M.S.; Susy’s Flowers, by 
F.M.S.; Martha’s Home, by F.M.S.; The Roby 
Family, by A. L, O. E.£ Parliament in the Playroom, 
by A.L.O.E.; Old Friends with New Faces, by 
A. L. O. E.; Flower Stories and their Lessons. . 
Publishers, Routledge: Marian and ‘her Pupils, by 
Charlotte Lankester; The Medwins of Wykeham, by 
Charlotte Lankester. Publishers, Seeley, jackson, and 
Halliday: Lessons of Love. Publishers, James Nisbet 
and Co,: Three Little Spades. ‘Publishers, ‘Hamilton, 
Adams and Co.: Two Tales for Girls. “Sunday School 
Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand: “Forrest Mills; 
In the Clearings; Father Gabrielle’s‘Fairy.) 69) — 

Boys.—Publishers, Nelson and: Sons: Hope On, by . 
F..M. S.;- The. Giant ‘Killer, by Ai L. O. E.; My 
Neighbour’s Shoes, by A. L..O. E.; -The Crown of 
Success, \by A. L.O.E. Publishers, Routledge: A 
Hero, by the author of John Halifax; Cherry Stones, 
‘by the Rey. William Adams. Publishers, Frederick 
Wame: The Silver Cup, or True Heroism. 

a 


COMING WEEK. 


FLOWERY FIELD.—On Sunday the opening services will be 
ppmioes at ro 45 and 6 30, when the Rew Chas. Hargrove will 
preach. : } 

LONDON: Sramrorp-strEET.—On New Year's Day, devo- 
tional conference meeting at 7 p.m. 

MANCHESTER: Upper Broox-sTREET.—On Sunday, at 6 30, 

‘Solemn Vesper Service—In Memory of Our Dead. 

STALYBRIDGE.—On Sunday evening, a lecture, at 6 30, by 
the Rev. Halliwell Thomas, on “A Christmas Lesson for the 
Unorthodox.” 


STRANGEWAYS: Unitarian Free Cuurcu.—On Sunday, 
ato 45 and 6 30, the Rev. J.. T. Marriott will preach. 


Birth, <9 > 
BEARD.—On the x9thinst., at The Meadows, Ashton-on-Mersey, 
the wife of John Russell Beard, of a daughter. 


Hlarviages, 


BATTERSBY—CARR.— On the 22nd inst., at the Presbyterian 
Chapel, Hindley, by the Rev. A. Rushton, Peter Battersby, to 


= 


y 


b 
Ann Carr, both of Hindley, : , 
LEWIS—TIMINGS.—On the 23rd inst., at the Old Meeting 
House, Dudley, by the Rev. Matthew Gibson, Henry Ambrose, ~ 
r. John Lewis, of Stratton St. Margaret, 
of the late Mr. Georg 


/ 
vee 


“youngest son of 
Wilts, to Harriet S., youngest daughter 
Henry Timings, of Dudley, Worcestershire. 


VICKERS.—On Christmas day mor nly, Rich: 
Vickers, in his 72nd year. For sper at | 
street Chapel, chester, | ied otal 
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